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COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  A l- FAIRS. 


Department  <»i    i  he  Interior, 

(  Main:  OF   Indian   Ai  1  urs, 
Washington^  September  21,  1887, 

Sik  :  My  third  annual  report,  which  is  hereby  submitted,  gives  sub 
stantial  evidence  of  continued  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
toward  civilization.  This  is  gratifying  to  every  American  patriot  and 
to  the  humanitarian  of  any  clime  or  country,  The  progress  shows  itself 
all  along  the  line,  in  increased  knowledge  and  experience  as  to  the  arts 
of  agriculture, in  enlarged  facilities  for  stock-growing,  in  better  build- 
ings and  better  home  appointments,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  dress 
and  customs  of  the  white  man.  Even  higher  evidence  of  progress  is 
given  in  the  largely  increased  attendance  of  pupils  at  school,  which  has 
been  greater  during  the  past  year  than  during  any  preceding  year,  and 
in  the  still  more  gratifying  fact,  admitted  by  all  intelligent  and  close 
Observers  pf  Indians,  that  the  parents  desire  that  their  children  shall 
avail  themselves  of  the  generous  opportunities  for  education  afforded 
by  the  Government,  and  by  kind  hearted  Christian  missionaries  who 
unselfishly  devote  time,  labor,  and  money  to  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.  Taese  evidences  of  improvement  will  be  treated  in  their  proper 
order  in  the  progress  of  this  report. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  following  tabic  shows  that  the  estimates  of  appropriations  re- 
quired for  the  Indian  service  have  been  made  on  a  descending  scale 
for  the  last  three  years  : 


Amount 
of  estimate. 

Decrease 
from  preced- 
ing year. 

$7,  328,  049.  64 
6,051,259.84 
5,  608,  873.  64 
5,  488,  897.  66 

Juue  30, 1887 

$1,  276,  789.  80 

June  30,  1 888 

442,  3o6.  20 

Juue  30,  1889... 

119,975.98 

INT  87  V 
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This  total  decrease  of  nearly  $120,000  in  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1889  is  made  in  the  face  of  a  very  considerable  increase  in  some  of  its 
items  ;  such  increase,  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000,  being  found  mainly 
in  the  items  of  support  of  schools,  surveys  and  allotments,  additional 
farmers,  and  transportation  of  goods  and  supplies.  The  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  transportation  item  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian 
service  is  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  children  are  being  cared  for  in  schools  than  ever  before,  and 
that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  allotment  act  arc 
necessarily  heavy. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

The  general  allotment  act,  the  plan  of  which  was  first  suggested  in 
the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1878,  became  a  law  on  the  8th  oi* 
February  last.  I  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  con- 
venient reference  to  submit  in  this  report  not  only  the  lull  text  of  the 
act,  which  will  be  found  on  page  274,  but  also  an  abstract  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  are  as  follows  : 

The  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  have  any  Indian  reservation  or 
any  part  thereof  surveyed  or  resurveyed,  and  the  lands  of  such  reser- 
vation allotted  in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon. 

The  size  of  the  allotments  shall  be:  to  each  head  of  a  family,  one- 
quarter  of  a  section;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  ai  d  each  or- 
phan under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section  ;  to  each 
other  single  person  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Presidential  order  di- 
recting an  allotment  of  lands  upon  the  reserve,  one-sixteenth  of  a  sec- 
tion. 

If  the  reserve  is  too  small  to  allow  the  giving  of  allotments  as  above, 
the  size  of  allotments  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata.  If  any  treaty  or  act 
has  provided  for  larger  allotments  on  any  reservation,  the  provisions  of 
such  treaty  or  act  shall  be  observed.  If  the  lands  allotted  are  valuable 
only  for  grazing,  the  size  of  the  allotments  shall  be  doubled.  If  irriga- 
tion is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  rules  for 
a  just  distribution  among  the  Indians  of  the  water  supply. 

Selections  of  allotments  shall  be  made  by  Indians,  heads  of  families 
selecting  for  their  minor  children,  but  agents  shall  select  for  orphans. 
The  lands  selected  shall  embrace  the  improvements  made  thereon  by 
the  respective  Indians. 

If  on  one  legal  subdivision  of  land  two  or  more  Indians  have  made  im- 
provements the  tract  may  be  divided  between  them  and  a  further  assign- 
ment of  lands  be  made  to  them  to  complete  the  amount  to  which  each  is 
entitled. 

If  within  four  years  after  the  President  shall  have  directed  allot- 
ments on  a  reservation  any  Indian  belonging  thereto  shall  have  failed 
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to  make  his  selection,  the  agent,  or  if  there  is  none  a  special  agent,  may 

make  the  selection  for  such  Indian,  and  the  tract  SO  selected  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  him. 

Allotments  shall  be  made  l>y  the  agents  in  chargeof  the  respective 
reservations,  and  also  by  special  agents  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  rules  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
limy  prescribe,  and  the  allotments  shall  be  certified  by  the  agents  in  du- 
plicate, one  copy  for  the  Indian  and  one  for  the  Land  Office  tiles. 

Any  Indian  not  residing  on  a  reservation,  or  tor  whose  tribe  no  reser- 
vation has  been  provided,  may  settle  upon  unappropriated  Government 
land  and  have  the  same  allotted  and  patented  to  him  and  his  children, 
in  quantity  and  manner  above  set  forth,  and  entry  ices  therefor  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States. 

When  the  Secretary  Of  the  Interior  shall  have  approved  the  allot- 
ments made,  then  patents  tor  such  l.mds.  recorded  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  shall  be  issued  to  the  respective  allottees,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  will  hold  said  lands  in  trust  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit 
for  twenty-live  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tiaie  will  convey  them, 
without  charge,  to  said  allottees  or  t  heir  heirs,  in  fee  and  i'w^  of  all  in- 
cumbrance; the  President,  however,  may  in  his  discretion  extend  the 
period  beyond  twenty-live  years. 

After  patents  have  been  delivered  the  laws  of  descent  and  partition 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  lands  are  located  shall  apply  to 
said  lands;  the  laws  of  Kansas  applying  to  lands  allotted  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

After  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  Indians  of  a  tribe  (or  sooner  it 
the  President  thinks  best),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  negotiate 
with  that  tribe  for  the  sale  of  any  of  their  unallotted  lands,  such  negotia- 
tions to  be  subject  to  ratification  by  Congress. 

In  case  lands  are  thus  sold,  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  therefor 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
trust  for  that  tribe,  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  which  interest  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  civilization  of  said  tribe. 

Any  religious  society  or  other  organization  now  occupying,  for  relig- 
ious or  educational  work  among  Indians,  any  lands  to  which  this  act 
applies,  may  be  continued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  occu- 
pation of  such  lands,  in  quantity  not  exceeding  1G0  acres  in  any  one 
tract,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  so  long  as  the  organiza- 
tion occupies  the  land  for  the  above-named  purposes  ;  but  this  does  not 
alter  any  right  heretofore  granted  by  law  to  any  such  organization. 

All  lands  adapted  to  agriculture  released  to  the  United  States  by 
Indian  tribes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  to  bona  fide  settlers,  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  1G0  acres  (subject  to  grants  which  Congress  may  make  in 
aid  of  education),  and  no  patents  shall  issue  to  any  such  settler  or  his 
heirs  for  such  lands  until  after  five  years' continuous  occupancy  thereof 
as  a  homestead,  and  any  conveyance  of  or  lien  on  said  laud  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  patent  thereto  shall  bo  null  and  void. 
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After  receiving  his  patent  every  allottee  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and 
be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  he  may  reside ;  and  no  Territory  shall  deny  any  Indian  equal 
protection  of  law  -,  and  every  Indian  born  in  the  United  States  who  has 
received  an  allotment  under  this  or  any  other  law  or  treaty,  or  who  has 
taken  up  his  residence  separate  from  a  tribe  and  adopted  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  is  declared  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  citizenship 
shall  not  impair  any  rights  he  may  have  in  tribal  property. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  Five  Civilized  tribes, 
nor  the  Osages,  Miamis,  Peorias,  and  Sac  and  Fox  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, nor  to  the  Senecas  in  New  York,  nor  to  the  strip  in  Nebraska 
added  by  Executive  order  to  the  Sioux  reserve. 

For  necessary  surveys  or  resurveys  of  reservations  $100,000  is  ap- 
propriated, to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  from  proceeds 
of  sales  of  such  lands  as  may  be  acquired  from  Indians  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  grant  right  of  way  to  railroads,  other  high- 
ways, or  telegraph  lines  through  Indian  reservations  is  not  impaired  by 
this  act. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  work,  outlined  above,  is  manifest  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  practical  and  competent  special  agents  to  go  among 
the  Indians  and  settle  them  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  on  their  re- 
spective holdings.  Many  difficulties  will  necessarily  arise  on  various 
reservations  which  will  call  for  unwearying  patience,  close  investigation, 
and  the  utmost  prudence  and  discretion,  in  order  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  may  be  given  all  parties  concerned,  and  in  order  that  in  the  end 
the  work  may  command  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves  and 
the  approval  of  the  Government  and  the  public.  Therefore  too  great 
haste  in  the  matter  should  be  avoided,  and  if  the  work  proceeds  less 
rapidly  than  was  expected  the  public  must  not  be  impatient. 

There  is  danger  that  the  advocates  of  land  in  severalty  will  expect  from 
the  measure  too  immediate  and  pronounced  success.  Character,  habits, 
and  antecedents  can  not  be  changed  by  an  enactment.  The  distance  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilization  is  too  long  to  be  passed  over  speedily. 
Idleness,  improvidence,  ignorance,  and  superstition  cannot  by  law  be 
transformed  into  industry,  thrift,  intelligence,  and  Christianity.  Thus 
the  real  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
persistent  personal  effort.  In  fact,  the  allotment. act  instead  of  being 
the  consummation  of  the  labors  of  missionaries,  philanthropists,  and  Gov- 
ernment agents,  is  rather  an  introduction  and  invitation  to  effort  on  their 
part,  which  by  the  fact  of  this  new  legislation  may  be  hopeful  and  should 
be  energetic.  Moreover,  with  this  new  policy  will  arise  new  perplexities 
to  be  solved  and  new  obstacles  to  be  overcome  which  will  tax  the  wis- 
dom, patience,  and  courage  of  all  interested  in  and  working  for  Indian 
advancement. 

The  President  has  wisely  ordered  that  allotments  be  made  only  on 
reservations  where  the  Indians  are  known  to  be  generally  favorable  to 
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the  idea,  and  tbe  following  have  thus  far  been  selected:  Papago  and 
Pima  (Salt  river),  Arizona;  L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert,  Michigan;  Lac 
Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad  River,  Red  Cliff,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wiscon- 
sin; Foud  du  Lac,  Minnesota ;  Lake  Traverse,  Devil's  Lake,  Ponca, 
and  Yankton,  Dakota;  Nez  Perce*,  Idaho;  Crow,  Montana;  Absentee 
Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  Qnapaw ,  Modoc,  Ottawa,  Shawnee,  Seneca, 
and  Wyandotte,  Indian  Territory;  Winnebago,  Nebraska;  Siletz, 
Grande  ftonde,  and  Warm  Springs,  Oregon;  and  Mackleshoot,  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

The  state  of  the  surveys  on  several  of  the  reservations  where  allot- 
ments have  been  authorized  is  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
commence  the  work  at  once,  but  surveys  have  been  contracted  for. 

Six  special  agents  have  recently  been  appointed  and  assigned  to  duty, 
as  follows  :  Col.  .James  R.  Howard,  Crow  reservation;  Miss  Alice  0. 
Fletcher,  Winnebago;  Michael  C.Connelly,  Siletz;  Isaiah  Lightner, 
Lake  Traverse  ;  .lames  U.  West,  Yankton  ;  and  N".  S.  Porter,  Absentee 
Shawneel  and  Pottawatomie.  The  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation 
($15,000)  for  the  pay  of  special  agents  prevents  the  employment  of  such 
agents  on  reservations  where  otherwise  the  work  might  be  prosecuted. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  thirty-live  patents  have  been  issued 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Port  Madison  reservation,  Washington  Territory, 
and  thirty-five  certificates  of  allotments  to  the  Sisseton  and  YYahpeton 
Indians  on  the  Lake  Traverse  reservation,  Dakota. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  allotment  act  provides  as  follows: 

That  where  any  Indian  not  residing  upon  a  reservation,  or  for  whose  tribe  no  res- 
ervation has  been  provided  by  treaty,  ael  of  Congress,  or  Executive  order,  shall  make 
settlement  upon  any  surveyed  or  unsnrveyed  lands  of  the  United  states  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  tin-  local  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  in  which  the  hinds  are  located,  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him 
or  her,  and  to  his  or  her  children,  in  quantities  and  manner  as  provided  in  this  act  for 
Indians  residing  upon  reservations ;  and  when  such  settlement  is  made  upon  unsur- 
veyed  lands,  the  grant  to  such  Indians  shall  he  adjusted  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands 
so  as  to  conform  thereto  ;  and  patents  shall  be  issued  to  them  for  such  lands  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  restrictions  as  herein  provided.  And  the  fees  to  which  the  of- 
ficers of  such  local  land  office  would  have  beenenl  it  led  had  such  lands  been  entered  un- 
der the  general  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the public  lands  shall  be  paid  to  them  from 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon  a 
statement  of  an  account  in  their  behalf,  for  such  fees  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  a  certification  of  such  account  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Iii  a  special  report,  dated  July  8,  1887, 1  had  the  honor  to  invite  your 
attention  to  this  particular  section,  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  law 
that  all  allotments  shall  be  made  by  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  I  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  who  will  be 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  beneficent  provisions  made  for  them 
are  scattered  through  the  western  States  and  Territories — a  few  here 
and  a  few  there — it  would  be  found  impracticable  to  send  a  special 
agent  into  the  field  whenever  an  application  should  be  made  for  an  al- 
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lot  merit  under  said  section;  and  that,  as  the  presence  of  a  special  agent 
in  the  field  was  not  absolutely  required,  the  work  could  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  in  this  office,  by  having  a  special  agent  on  duty  in  the 
office  by  whom  allotments  could  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  country 
without  expense  or  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  by  whom  they  could 
be  certified  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  the  act  retjuires. 
I  therefore  recommended  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Larrabee,  of  the  Law  and 
Land  Division  of  this  bureau,  be  appointed  a  special  agent  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly,  upon  your  concurrent  recommendation,  Mr.  Lar- 
rabee was  appointed  by  the  President  (July  8,  1887)  to  make  there- 
quired  allotments.  Rules  and  regulations  for  systematic  procedure  in 
making  these  allotments  are  now  being  prepared,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  to  be  sent  to  the  various  district  land 
offices  in  the  West,  together  with  printed  forms  for  the  use  of  appli- 
cants for  allotments,  so  that  Indians  everywhere,  living  outside  of  res- 
ervations, who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  said 
fourth  section, may  have  every  possible  facility  for  making  their  desires 
known. 

It  will  be  less  difficult  lor  an  Indian  to  acquire  title  to  a  home  under 
the  recent  act  than  it  was  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  require- 
ments are  more  easily  fulfilled,  and  can  be  more  readily  understood. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Indian  generally  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  our  land  system,  but  under  the  present  law  the  way  is 
made  much  easier  for  him.  Any  friend,  citizen  or  soldier,  can  direct 
him  to  the  local  land  office:  and  special  agents,  Indian  agents,  inspect- 
ors, and  others  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  who  have  cases  con- 
stantly appealing  to  them,  will  no  doubt  find  in  this  law  a  much  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  means  of  protection  for  the  Indians  than  they 
have  found  in  any  of  the  existing  laws.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  when  the  system  is  thoroughly  in  operation  there  will  be 
fewer  cases  reported  of  Indians  having  been  driven  from  their  homes 
through  ignorance  of  their  rights,  there  will  be  less  conflict  between 
the  races,  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  this  beneficent  pro- 
vision will  everywhere  be  recognized. 

I  fail  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  allotment  act  if  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  which  passed  it  and  of- the  Executive  whose 
signature  made  it  a  law  ultimately  to  dissolve  all  tribal  relations  and  to 
place  each  adult  Indian  upon  the  broad  platform  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Under  this  act  it  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  a  tribe  of  Indians 
or  any  member  of  a  tribe  accepts  lands  in  severalty  the  allottee  at  once, 
ipso  facto,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  endowed  with  all  the 
civil  and  political  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  any  other  citizen  of  the  Eepublic.  This  should  be  a  pleasing 
and  encouraging  prospect  to  all  Indians  who  by  experience  or  educa- 
tion have  risen  to  a  plane  above  that  of  absolute  barbarism.  The  Indian 
is  not  unlike  his  white  brother  in  moral  and  intellectual  endowments 
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and  aspirations.  He  is  proud  of  his  manhood,  and  when  he  comes  to 
understand  the  matter  In1  will  cheerfully  and  proudly  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities which  belong  to  civilized  manhood.  Within  a  very  short  time 
many  Indians  will  be  invested  with  American  citizenship,  including  of 
course  the  sacred  right  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  fact  many  Indians 
became  citizens  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  for  it  provides 
that- 
Even-  Indian  born  within  tin-  territorial  limits  of  the  United  states  to  whom 
allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  acl  or  under  any  law  <>r 
treaty,  ami  every  Indian  born  within  tin1  territorial  limits  of  the  United  states  who 
has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from 
any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  ami  has  adopted  the  habits  <>t*  civilized  life,  ia  hereby  de- 
clared i<>  he  (i  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ami  is  entitled  t»>  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  such  oitizens  •  •  •  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  right  of  any  such  Indian  io  tribal  or  other  property. 

That  hitherto,  under  tribal  relations,  the  progress  of  the  Indian  toward 
civilization  has  been  disappointingly  slow  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  So 
long  as  tribal  relations  are  maintained  so  long  will  individual  responsi- 
bility and  welfare  be  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  whole,  and  the  weaker, 
less  aspiring, and  more  ignorant  of  the  tribe  will  be  the  victims  of  the 
more  designing,  shrewd,  selfish,  and  ambit  ions  head-men.  Any  people, 
of  whatever  race  or  color,  would  differ  little  from  our  Indians  under  like 
conditions.  Take  tin1  most  prosperous  and  energetic  community  in  the 
most  enterprising  section  of  our  country — New  England;  give  them 
their  lands  in  common,  furnish  them  annuities  of  food  and  clothing,  send 
them  teachers  to  teach  their  children,  preachers  to  preach  the  gospel, 
farmers  to  till  their  lands,  and  physicians  to  heal  their  sick,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  years,  a  generation  or  two  at  most,  their  manhood 
would  be  smothered,  and  a  race  of  shiftless  pauperSWOuld  succeed  the 
now  universally  known  u enterprising  Yankee." 

This  pauperizing  policy  above  outlined  was,  however,  to  some  extent 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to  civilize  the  savage  Indian, 
lie  was  taken  a  hostile  barbarian,  his  tomahawk  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  pioneer;  he  was  too  wild  to  know  any  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Hence  some  such  policy  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  settle  the  nomadic  In- 
dian and  place  him  under  control.  The  policy  was  a  tentative  one.  and 
the  whole  series  of  experiments,  expedients,  and  makeshifts  which  have 
marked  its  progress  have  looked  toward  the  policy  now  made  possible 
and  definitely  established  by  the  allotment  act.  ]S^ow,  as  fast  as  any 
tribe  becomes  sufficiently  civilized  and  can  be  turned  loose  and  put  upon 
its  own  footing,  it  should  be  done.  Agriculture  and  education  will 
gradually  do  this  work  and  finally  enable  the  Government  to  leave  the 
Indian  to  stand  alone.  This  policy  is  now  being  entered  upon  with  fair 
prospects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  can  be 
steadily  executed  until  all  the  Indians  are  brought  within  its  benefits, 
and  that  the  outcome  will  be  all  that  the  friends  of  the  measure  antici- 
pated. 
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Of  course  at  the  beginning  it  must  be  expected  that  on  some  of  the 
reservations  a  majority  of  the  Indians  will  be  opposed  to  taking  lands 
in  severalty.  They  are  loath  to  give  up  their  savage  customs,  and  view 
with  suspicion  any  innovation  upon  their  nomadic  mode  of  life.  They 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intent  or  effects  of  the  act,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  minds  are  poisoned  by  false  statements  and  their  fears 
alarmed  by  selfish  white  men  both  on  and  off  their  reservations.  But  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that  the  more  the  severalty  act  is  discussed  among 
the  Indians,  the  more  they  come  to  understand  its  operations,  and  the 
more  they  see  members  of  their  tribes  accepting  individual  holdings  and 
having  houses  erected,  and  farms  fenced  and  cultivated,  the  more  they 
are  grounding  their  opposition  to  the  act  and  signifying  their  wish  to 
accept  its  provisions.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago  only  individuals 
could  be  induced  to  receive  homesteads,  now  whole  tribes,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  in  the  tribe,  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  have 
allotments,  while  many  of  the  more  advanced  and  better-informed  In- 
dians hail  the  act  as  the  dawn  of  their  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of 
barbarism,  which  for  centuries  have  held  their  people  in  an  iron  grasp. 
That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  even  among  the  more  civilized  Indians 
is  true,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  a  personal  and  selfish  motive  has  been 
found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  such  instance  of  opposition 
to  the  allotment  act  which  has  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Office. 
In  the  main  this  opposition  comes  from  or  is  instigated  by  squaw  men 
and  half-breeds,  whose  chief  interest  in  the  Indian  is  to  drive  sharp 
bargains  with  him  and  to  make  money  out  of  his  ignorance,  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  and  characteristic  liberality  and  hospitality. 

Other  forms  of  opposition  are  met  with  in  various  quarters,  but  now 
that  the  policy  of  allotments  in  severalty  has  been  determined  upon  and 
adopted,  and  can  be  changed  by  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  pop- 
ular sentiment  throughout  the  United  States,  I  can  not  understand 
why  white  citizens  should  continue  to  agitate  the  subject  of  the  impro- 
priety and  injustice  of  this  law.  This  agitation,  so  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence, is  powerless  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  tends  only  to  disquiet 
the  more  ignorant  class  of  Indians.  Surely  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  himself  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  such  agitation,  even  if  a  patri- 
otic respect  for  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  American  people 
has  no  force  with  these  agitators. 

FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

The  most  potent  element  of  opposition  to  the  allotment  act  is  found 
in  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  excepted  and 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  yet  are  busy  trying  to  prejudice 
others  against  it,  and  are  using  their  utmost  endeavor  to  prevent  whole 
tribes  of  Indians  from  agreeing  to  accept  its  provisions.  In  a  recent  con- 
vention, to  which  representatives  of  all  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory 
were  invited,  special  effort  was  made  to  manufacture  a  hostile  senti 
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ment  against  the  execution  of  this  solemn  law  of  Congress,  enacted  with 
singular  unaninimity  of  opiniou  among  all  sections  and  all  political  par- 
ties in  this  country.  The  severalty  act  is  upon  the  statutes  as  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  people  of  the  Onited  States,  and  it  is  theduty 
of  the  few  white  people  who  deprecated  its  passage,  and  they  are  few 
indeed,  and  especially  the  duty  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  quietly  and 
uncomplainingly  to  submit  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  For 
long  years  the  Government  has  extended  its  protecting  care  over  these 
people,  using  its  Army  to  shield  their  homes  from  ruthless  and  unlawful 
invasion  and  to  prevent  the  absolute  destruction  of  their  whole  popu- 
lation. It  has  restrained  the  avarice  of  enterprising  citizens,  which,  left 
unchecked,  would  long  ago  have  numbered  the  five  civilized  tribes 
among'  the  legends  of  the  past,  and  now  it  learns  with  surprise — to  ex- 
press it  no  stronger — of  their  attempted  interference  with  its  settled 
policy  towaid  other  Indian  tribes.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  this 
isa  matter  which  properly  concerns  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  whether, 
if  their  efforts  should  materially  hinder  the  cause  of  allotments,  the 
American  people  would  meekly  submit  to  what  is  manifestly  an  insub- 
ordinate and  unpardonable  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

1  have  been  pleased,  however,  to  note  among  the  masses  of  these  live 
tribes  unmistakable  signs  of  the  awakening  of  a  favorable  sentiment  in 
the  direction  of  the  policy  which  the  Government  has  adopted  for  its 
future  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  a  recent  election  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  the  platform  of  principles  announced  by  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  is  the  following  paragraph: 

We  have  noticed  with  much  concern  the  inclosing  of  Large  tracts  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  common  pastnrage  by  a  few  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
condemn  this  practice  as  a  species  of  monopoly  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  our  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure.  Every  citizen,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has  an  equal,  and  only  an 
equal,  interest  with  every  other  citizen  in  our  landed  estate  ;  and  is,  therefore,  really 
and  actually  entitled  to  only  a  pro  rata  share  of  this  our  common  heritage.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  have  the  national  council  enact  a  law  regulating  the  size  of  such 
in  closures,  pastures,  and  the  kind  of  material  to  he  used  in  fencing  the  same. 

The  above  extract  would  indicate  that  many  of  these  Indians  regard 
the  time  as  having  arrived  when  action  should  be  taken  curtailing  these 
large  holdings  of  shrewd  and  wealthy  individuals,  and  in  fact  dividing 
up  the  land  equally  and  justly  among  all  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
Some  of  these  holdings,  as  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  are  very 
large.    I  quoted  from  Agent  Owen's  report  the  following : 

The  Washita  valley,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  almost  a  solid  farm  for  50  miles. 
It  is  cultivated  by  white  labor  largely,  with  Chickasaw  laudlords.  I  saw  one  farm 
there  said  to  contain  8,000  acres,  another  4,000,  and  many  other  large  and  handsome 
places. 

In  his  report  for  this  year  Agent  Owen  uses  similar  language,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Some  citizens  have  gone  into  the  farming  business  on  a  great  scale,  and  are  culti- 
vating largo  tracts  of  land,  in  some  cases  exceeding  1,000  acres,  and,  in  one  exceptional 
case  in  the  Washita  valley,  as  high  as  8,000  acres  are  said  to  bo  in  one  corn  farm. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  enterprising  among  these  Indians 
have  in  actual  cultivation,  and  under  fence,  many  times  more  land  than 
their  per  capita  share,  and  yet  the  land  belongs  equally  to  all.  As  stated 
in  my  report  for  last  year : 

The  rich  Indians  who  cultivate  tribal  lands  pay  no  rent  to  the  poorer  and  more 
unfortunate  of  their  race,  although  they  are  equal  owners  of  the  soil.  Tlio  rich  men 
have  too  large  homesteads  and  control  many  times  more  than  their  share  of  the  land. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  the  wealthy  and  influential  leaders  of  the  nations  contend, 
that  their  system  of  laws  gives  to  every  individual  member  of  the  tribe  equal  facilities 
to  be  independent  and  equal  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  a  homestead.  Already 
the  rich  and  choice  lands  are  appropriated  by  those  most  enterprising  and  self-seeking. 
A  considerable  number  of  Indians  have  in  cultivation  farms  exceeding  1,000  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  a  still  larger  number  are  cultivating  between  500  and  1,000  acres.  Now,  think 
of  one  Indian  having  a  farm  fenced  in  of  1,000  acres,  with  the  right,  according  to 
their  system  (as  I  understand  the  fact  to  be),  of  adding  nearly  1,000  acres  more  by 
excluding  all  others  from  the  use  or  occupancy  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  all 
around  the  tract  fenced.  What  a  baronial  estate !  In  theory  tho  lands  are  held  in 
common  under  the  tribal  relation,  and  are  equally  owned  by  each  member  of  the 
tribe,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are  simply  held  in  the  grasping  hand  of  moneyed 
monopolists  and  powerful  and  influential  leaders  and  politicians,  who  pay  no  rental 
to  the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  who,  under  their  tribal  ownership  in  common, 
have  equal  rights  with  the  occupants. 

A  case  of  this  sort  came  under  my  personal  observation  on  a  visit  to  the  Creek  Na- 
tion in  1885.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  one  of  the  Creeks  had  under  fence  over 
1,000  acres,  and  of  course,  under  their  laws  and  usages,  ho  had  the  ^iglit  to  exclude 
all  other  members  of  the  tribe  from  claiming  any  land  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  surrounding  the  inclosed  farm  of  1,000  acres,  provided 
he  made  the  first  location.  This  estate  was  handsomely  managed,  with  many  mod- 
ern methods  and  improvements.  A  costly  residence  stood  upon  it,  and  large,  commo- 
dious barns,  stables,  etc.,  wero  provided.  The  owner  cultivated  this  farm  with  labor- 
ers hired  among  his  own  race — perhaps  his  own  kith  and  kin— at  $16  per  month,  and 
they  lived  in  huts  and  cabins  on  the  place,  without  a  month's  provisions  ahead  for 
themselves  and  families.  They  owned,  of  course,  their  tribal  interest  in  the  land, 
but  the  proceeds  of  the  valuable  crops  which  wero  raised  by  their  labor  swelled  the 
plethoric  pockets  of  the  proprietor.  In  this  instance,  the  crops  grown,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  of  hay,  consisted  of  25,000  bushels  of  corn,  fattening  for  market  200 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  300  head  of  hogs.  The  proprietor  grows  annually  richer, 
while  the  laborers,  his  own  race,  joint  owners  of  the  soil,  even  of  the  lands  that  he 
claims  and  individually  appropriates,  grow  annually  and  daily  poorer  and  less  able 
to  assert  their  equal  ownership  and  tribal  claim  and,  shall  I  say,  constitutional  privi- 
lege and  treaty  rights. 

Now  this  condition  of  semi-slavery,  shall  I  call  it,  exists  in  each  of  the  five  civilized 
nations,  and  grows  directly  out  of  the  holding  of  lands  in  common,  and  is  necessarily 
inherent  in  this  system  of  tenantry. 

The  fact  that  the  five  civilized  tribes  hold  their  lands  practically  in  fee- 
simple,  although  without  the  power  of  alienation  except  by  consent  of 
the  Government,  must  always  place  the  landed  rights  of  these  Indians 
in  a  different  position  from  those  of  any  other  tribes.  Without  their 
consent  the  Government  can  not  force  upon  them  the  division  of  their 
lands.  But  the  giving  of  consent  to  such  a  division  was  contemplated 
years  ago  in  their  treaties.    The  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  says : 

Whenever  the  Cherokee  National  Council  shall  request  it  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  cause  the  country  reserved  for  the  Cherokees  to  be  surveyed  and  allotted 
among  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
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The  treaty  of  the  same  year  with  the  Chootaws  and  Ohickasaws  goes 
much  further,  and  announces  the  desirability  of  allotments  in  the  fol- 
lowing' words : 

Whereas  the  land  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  is 

now  held  by  the  members  of  said  nations  in  common;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that 
the  allotting  of  said  land  in  severalty  will  promote  the  general  civilization  of  said 
nations  and  tend  to  advance  their  permanent  welfare  and  the  best  interests  of  their 
individual  members,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  should  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
people,  through  their  respective  legislative  councils,  agree  to  the  survey  ami  dividing 
their  land  on  the  system  of  the  United  States,  &C. 

Then  follows  in  detail  a  complete  system  of  regulations  prescribing 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  making  the  division—surveying,  plotting, 
giving  notice,  registering,  entering,  etc.,  and  fixing  1G0  acres  as  the 
quantity  of  land  to  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  two  tribes. 

The  treaties  above  referred  to  and  also  the  treaties  with  the  Seminoles 
and  Creeks  all  provide  for  the  holding  of  a  general  council  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  tribe  in  the  Territory,  and  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  treaty  further  provides  that  this  general  council  shall 
elect  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  whenever  Congress  shall  authorize  the  ad- 
mission into  its  body  of  an  official  who  shall  represent  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Territorial 
form  of  government  and  the  extension  of  the  United  States  land  system 
over  the  Indian  Territory  was  anticipated  and  prepared  for  both  by  the 
Indians  and  the  Government.  Now  that  the  privileges  contingently 
provided  for  them  have  been  guaranteed  to  nearly  all  other  tribes  in 
the  country,  it  is  high  time  that  these  civilized  tribes  in  their  own  coun- 
cils should  take  up  the  project  of  alloting  lands  and  provide  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  If  they  will  take  the  matter  up  now,  the  suggestions 
of  progressive  Indians  as  to  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  the  settlement 
and  division  of  the  territory  and  the  dissolving  of  tribal  ownership, 
will  receive  ready  attention  from  a  favorably  disposed  public.  If  they 
refuse  to  take  any  such  action  they  set  an  example  to  all  other  tribes 
derogatory  to  the  influence  which  the  Government  is  entitled  to  wield 
over  them.  ^STow  that  other  tribes  hitherto  designated  as  wild  tribes  are 
about  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  are  anxious  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  saying  but  little  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  made  by  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  to  represent  that  they  are  unfitted  to  receive  allotments 
and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizens.  These  nations  boast  of 
possessing  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country. 

As  I  said  last  year: 

These  people  have,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and  sav- 
agery. Many  of  them  are  educated.  They  have  fine  schools  and  churches.  They 
are  engaged  in  lucrative  business  of  various  kinds.  In  fact,  so  far  as  outward  ap- 
pearances go,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  difference  between  their  civilization 
and  that  of  the  States. 

The  Government  has  defended  these  men  and  their  wealth  with  its 
Army,  and  it  has  a  right  to  assume  that  on  their  part  they  will  fulfill 
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the  expectations  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  hoodwink  their  lower  and  poorer  classes  into  belief  that  severalty 
will  rob  them  of  their  lands,  when  in  fact  it  will  only  be  putting  them 
into  secure  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  them. 

In  viewT  of  the  fee-simple  title  which  these  tribes  hold  to  their  lands, 
it  would  not  be  just  for  Congress  to  insist  upon  restricting  these  Indians 
to  the  quarter-section  limitation  of  the  allotment  act.  On  the  contrary, 
justice  and  fairness  and  every  principle  of  national  faith  demand  that 
these  Indians  be  allowed  to  divide  up  their  entire  territory  per  capita — 
let  the  unit  of  division  be  greater  or  less.  The  following  table,  which 
was  given  in  my  last  report,  shows  the  number  of  acres  which  each  per- 
son would  receive  were  the  division  made  on  this  basis. 


Tribe. 

Acres. 

Population. 

Acres  to 
each  indi- 
vidual. 

Cherokees 

•5,031,351 

3,  040,  495 

4,  C5d,  935 

6,  688,  000 
375, 000 

22,  000 

14,000 
(i,(ill() 

16,  000 
3,  000 

2'28— 

Creeks 

LM7— 

Chickasaws 

775— 

Choctaws 

417 

Seminoles 

125 

*  Exclusive  of  lauds  west  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

I  can  hardly  be  too  strenuous  in  my  opinions  and  recommendations 
on  this  subject.  The  homestead  to-day  is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  Amer- 
ican progress  and  liberty.  The  heresies  in  the  social  and  political  world 
which  keep  the  public  mind  in  constant  ferment,  and  sometimes  seem 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our  political  institutions,  find  a  qui- 
etus when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  great  conservative  forces  found 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  and  marshaled  in  defense  of 
the  homestead.  That  patriotism  can  never  repay  its  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  authors  of  the  American  homestead  is  the  noble  sentiment  of  every 
manly  American  heart.  So  will  it  be  with  the  red  man  ;  when  once  he 
is  located  on  his  homestead  and  is  brought  to  realize  the  dignity  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  his  new  position  and  relations,  all  opposition  to 
this  benign  measure  will  disappear,  and  his  heart  will  swell  with  grat- 
itude to  the  Government  for  the  blessings  and  opportunities  thereby 
conferred  upon  him. 

EDUCATION. 

The  progress  made  in  school  work  during  the  year  has  been  most 
gratifying,  and  the  interest  in  education,  both  among  Indians  and  their 
friends,  has  clearly  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  passage  of  the  law 
providing  for  lands  in  severalty  and  citizenship.  To  pupils,  especially 
in  the  eastern  schools,  the  meaning  and  hope  contained  in  the  new 
law  has  been  carefully  shown,  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  fu- 
ture opening  out  before  them  has  been  evoked.  The  Indian  student 
approaching  manhood  may  now  have  a  definiteness  of  purpose  and  a 
breadth  of  outlook  sufficient  to  call  forth  his  best  energies  and  aspira- 
tions. 

On  page  395  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  name  and  location  of 
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every  Indian  school  to  whose  support  the  Government  eoutributes,  the 
number  of  pupils  it  ean  accommodate,  the  enrollment  and  average  at- 
tendance  of  its  pupils,  the  number  of*  employes,  its  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  method  by  which  it  is  conducted,  whether  by  this  Bu- 
reau directly  or  by  contract  or  otherwise.  A  summary  of  the  statistics 
therein  contained  is  as  follows  : 

There  were  in  all  227  schools,  with  a  capacity  of  L'3,7(J(>,  an  enroll- 
ment of  14,3o3,  and  average  attendance  of  10,520  pupils,  which  have 
been  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  during'  the  past  year  of 
$1, 100,01*5.57.*     They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

There  were  08  boarding-schools  supported  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment, having  a  capacity  of  5,055,  an  enrollment  of  5,484,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  4,111  pupils,  and  costing  8518, 787. G5. 

There  were  90  day  schools,  having  a  capacity  of  3,135,  an  enrollment  of 
3, 11 5,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,890  pupils,  and  costing  $59,078.80. 

There  were  five  industrial  training  schools,  conducted  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  whose  support  Congress 
makes  special  appropriation,  and  three  other  training  schools  in  which 
the  placing  of  Indian  pupils  is  provided  for  by  special  appropriation, 
but  which  are  managed  by  other  than  Government  officials.  These 
eight  schools  have  had  a  capacity  of  2,005,  an  enrollment  of  2,137,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  1,828  pupils,  and  have  cost  the  Government 
$318,330.01. 

Under  contract,!  mainly  with  religious  organizations,  41  boarding- 
schools  and  20  day  schools  were  maintained,  the  former  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  2,081  pupils,  and  costing  the  Government  8228,445.58, 
and  the  latter  having  an  average  of  G04  pupils,  and  costing  $10,777.53. 

Put  into  tabulated  form  these  statistics  are  as  follows: 
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Managed  directly  by  llio  Indian  Bureau: 

G8 

'JO 

5 

3 

5,  050 

:;.  135 

1,45.") 
550 

5, 484 
3, 115 

1,573 

561 

4,111 
1,  8!)G 
1,342 

486 

$548,  787.  65 

50,  678.  80 

243,089.12 

75,  246.  89 

Industrial  training  schools  provided  for  by  special  appro- 
priation, but  not  managed  directly  by  Indian  Bureau... 

1G6 

10, 190 

10,  73G 

7,  835 

9>6  802.46 

Conducted  under  contract  with  Indian  Bureau : 

41 
20 

2,733 
813 

2,  553 

1,044 

2,081 
G04 

228, 445.  58 
10  777.53 

61 

3,  57G 

3,597 

2,  685 

239,  223.  1 1 

Grand  total 

227 

13,  7G6 

14.333 

10,  520 

1,166,025.57 

*  This  sum  does  not  include  expenditures  for  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
transportation  of  pupils,  and  some  miscellaneous  items. 

t  A  table  giving  detailed  information  in  regard  to  contract  schools  will  be  found  on 
page  321. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  Government  has  assisted  in  the  support 
of  an  Indian  pupil  at  each  of  the  following  institutions:  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Way  land  Seminary,  in  Washington ;  medical  department 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Woman's  Medical  College,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Lincoln  Institute,  Chester,  Pa. 

All  the  above  figures  relate  only  to  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Government,  and  if  to  these  were  added  the  school  attend- 
ance among  the  five  civilized  tribes  and  the  New  York  Indians,  and  the 
schools  supported  by  religious  societies  without  any  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  figures  would  be  largely  increased.  However,  they  would 
still  fall  far  short  of  showing  that  school  facilities  are  provided  for  all 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Such  facilities 
should  be  furnished,  but  this  point  can  not  be  reached  without  much 
larger  appropriations  than  have  heretofore  been  given.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  failure  to  grant  the  small  increase  in  the  school  appropriation 
which  I  have  asked  for  next  year.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
present  favorable  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  education. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  advance  made  in  In- 
dian school  work  during  the  past  five  years,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
during  the  present  administration  there  has  been  an  increase  of  27  in  the 
number  of  Indian  schools  and  an  increase  of  2,377  in  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils : 


Boarding-schools. 

Day  schools. 

u 
o 

a 
ft 

Average 
attendance. 

a 
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ft 

A  verage 
attendance 

1882 

71 
78 
86 
114 
115 
117 

2, 755 
2,  999 
4,  358 
6,201 

7,  260 

8,020 

54 
64 
76 
86 
99 
110 

1,311 

1883 

1,443 

1884 

1,757 

1885 

1,942 

1886 

2,  J  70 

1887 

2,  500 

It  is  apparent  that  we  have  advanced  far  enough  in  the  education  of 
Indian  children  to  be  able  to  say  that  what  for  a  time  was  an  experi- 
ment no  longer  admits  of  uncertainty.  The  Indian  can  be  educated 
equally  with  the  white  or  the  colored  man,  and  his  education  is  gradually 
being  accomplished,  and  at  a  less  cost  per  capita  from  year  to  year  as 
the  work  proceeds.  During  the  past  year  the  average  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment per  annum  of  educating  a  pupil  in  a  Government  boarding-school 
has  been  about  $170 ;  in  a  contract  boarding-school,  $130;  in  a  Govern- 
ment day  school,  $53,  and  in  a  contract  day  school,  $30.  Of  course  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  contract  schools  is  inadequate 
for  the  support  and  education  of  the  pupils  placed  therein,  and  the 
societies  conducting  the  schools  supply  the  deficiency  from  their  own 
resources.  I  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  best 
method  of  having  Indians  educated,  whether  on  or  off  reservations. 
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One  thing  is  clear,  the  Government  has  made  a  wonderfully  economic 

move  in  undertaking  to  educate  these  people  in  any  kind  of  schools  in- 
stead of  fighting  them.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is  immeasurably  less  than 
that  of  the  wars  which  they  supplant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of 

lives  of  both  soldiers  and  Indians.  One  of  the  valuable  results  con- 
nected with  the  capture  of  Geronimo  and  his  hostile  Apaches,  and  the 

removal  of  his  and  other  bands  to  Florida,  for  imprisonment  there,  has 
been  the  placing  last  spring  in  the  Carlisle  school  of  106  children  of 
those  prisoners,  and  the  gathering  into  schools  at  Saint  Augustine  of 
others  who  were  too  young  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  and  attendance  at  the  eight 
schools  for  which  Congress  makes  special  appropriation,  may  be  of  in- 
terest : 


School. 


Carlisle  Training  . .. 
Chilocco  Training  .. 

Genoa  Training 

Hampton  Institute  . 
Haskell  Institute  ..., 
Lincoln  Institution . 

Salem  Training 

St.  Ignatius  Mission 


Total 


Location. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chilocco.  Ind.  Ter 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Hampton,  Vo 

Lawrence,  Sans 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cbeinawa,  Oregon 

Flathead      reservation, 
Montana. 


500 

ISO 

IT.'. 
150 

:i;.o 

L'OO 
250 

•JUL' 


,005 


B  ~ 


617 
197 
2]  5 

1G0 

•J  is 
205 
186 


2,137 


547 
166 

171 

11. i 


Cost. 


$81,000.00 
28,544.64 
^1,264.77 


II,  ".:'._'.  to 

I,  364.  10 

:    ,717.71 

L70     22,500.00 


1,828   31 


*  Including  $1,859.68  tor  buildings  and  repairs. 
f  Including  $2,117.71  for  buildings  and  repairs. 

(Including $4,204.26 for  buildings  ami  repairs;  $21,500  was  expended  for  purchase  of  210  acres  of 
land,  which  is  not  included  in  cost  as  given  abovo. 
J  Including  $5,000  for  buildings  and  repairs. 

Some  of  the  eastern  training  schools  have  adopted  a  system  known  as 
"outing,"  which  in  my  judgment  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  educating 
Indian  youth  and  preparing  them  for  self-support.  It  is  notably  carried 
on  at  the  Carlisle  school,  which,  without  disparaging  other  Indian  train- 
ing schools,  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  if  it  is  not  the  fore- 
most, of  institutions  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  Indian  education. 
This  system  consists  in  placing  out  for  a  series  of  months  among  the 
families  of  farmers  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  a  year  or  so  of  training  at  Carlisle,  and  can  make  the  most  of 
the  advantages  thus  afforded  them  for  learning  practical  farming,  the  use 
of  tools,  and  thrifty  housekeeping.  In  addition  to  their  board  they  re- 
ceive fair  wages  for  their  labor — from  $5  to  $S  per  month  for  farm  work — 
and  as  members  of  the  household  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family.  In  some  cases  they  remain  a 
year  at  these  places,  attending  district  school  in  the  winter.  Such  a 
training  upon  a  farm  is  the  best  possible  way  of  fitting  them  for  the 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  lands  which  are  being  allotted  them  by 
the  Government.    This  experience,  taken  in  connection  with  their  train- 
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ing  and  education  at  school,  places  theui  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
upon  a  footing  of  self-support.  Under  this  system  299  Carlisle  pupils 
have  spent  more  or  less  time  in  private  families  during  the  past  year. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  Washington  Tost  and  Philadelphia  Press  in  regard  to 
Carlisle  students : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.] 
Onoof  the  striking  features  of  the  industrial  parade  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was 
the  appearanco  of  the  Indian  boys  from  the  school  at  Carlisle,  with  their  books  and 
other  school  paraphernalia.  There  is  a  vast  interval  which  no  lapse  of  tunc  can 
measure  between  the  Indian  boy  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  indeed  any 
Indian  "boy  in  savage  life,  and  an  Indian  boy  civilized  and  educated.  The  group  of 
Indian  boys  was  certainly  a  most  interesting  exhibit. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Press.] 

Tho  Indian,  who  owesto  the  Federal  Constitution  his  firs!  and  final  recognition  as  a 

man  amenable  to  law  and  open  to  civilization,  made  yesterday  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  display.  The  Carlisle  School  cadets  were  one 
long  moving  argument  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization  for  the  Indian. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  in  schools  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  Government  lias  already  beeD  staled  as  L4,333,  a 
number  larger  than  can  properly  lie  accommodated  in  the  buildings  pro- 
vided. In  its  efforts  to  increase  school  accommodations  the  office  is  seri- 
ously hampered  and  often  times  thwarted  by  the  restriction  of  law  in  the 
appropriation  act  which  limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing a  boarding-school  building  to  $10,000,  andfor  erecting  a  day-school 
building  to  $600.  In  many  localities,  remote  from  the  labor  supply,  and 
where  materials  must  be  hauled  a  Longdistance,  it  is  impossible  to  erect 
and  furnish  for  this  sum  a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  even  60 
pupils.  On  four  reservations  children  will  be  kept  out  of  school  this  year 
because,  after  wide  advertisement,  the  office  has  failed  to  secure  bids  on 
the  proposed  and  much  needed  buildings;  that  is,  bids  within  the  $10,000 
limit.  The  plans  were  for  buildings  of  the  plainest  sort  and  of  construc- 
tion as  cheap  as  was  consistent  with  strength  and  safety,  and  for  a 
smaller  number  of  children*  than  were  ready  to  attend.  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  Indian  education  and  of  ultimate  economy  if  Congress 
would  remove  this  restriction,  so  that  tin;  office  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide at  an  early  day  buildings,  plain  bat  substantial,  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  in  a  proper  way  the  children  who  in  ten  years  will  have 
passed  the  time  of  pupilage,  and  under  new  conditions  will  be  called 
upon  to  compete  for  a  livelihood  with  the  educated  race.  For  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  made  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year  for 
•buildings  and  repairs  see  page  395. 

I  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  the  indispensable  work  done  in 
the  way  of  Indian  education  by  the  various  religious  organizations  of  the 
country.  Although  it  discredits  the  Government,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
for  some  years  past  these  societies  have  put  more  money  into  Indian 
school  buildings  than  the  Government  has  expended  for  that  purpose, 
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and  tin4  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  places  LB  which  to  teach  the  children 
have  l>een  provided  from  other  than  Government  funds.    Moreover,  as 

has  already  been  stated,  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  so  established 
the  societies  draw  largely  from  their  own  funds  to  supplement  the  al- 
lowance granted  these  schools  by  the  Government.  In  assisting  in  the 
support  of  such  schools  the  office  has  been  entirely  non-sectarian,  and 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  the  country  are  represented  in  Indian 
school  work. 

For  four  years  past  the  Indian  appropriation  act  has  contained  an 
item  of  $15,000  or  (20,000,  providing  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils 
in  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  In  L884,  when  the  first  of  these  appro- 
priations was  made,  no  educational  facilities  whatever  had  been  pro- 
vided lor  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  except  one  or  two  small  schools 
established  and  supported  by  religious  societies.  The  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  Russian  Government  hadof  course  been  discontinued,  and 
the  American  Government  had  provided  #0  substitutes.  Asa  tempo- 
rary expedient  the  Indian  Office  asked  that  it  be  allowed  at  leas!  to 
make  a  beginning  in  school  work  among  the  Indians  of  that  country, 
and  the  small  sums  named  above  were  appropriated  accordingly.  So 
small  an  appropriation  for  so  distant  a  work  made  it  impracticable  lor 
the  office  to  send  a  representative  to  Alaska,  who  should  establish 

and  keep  in  operation  a  system  of  schools  for  the  widely  scattered  bands 
of  Alaska  Indians,  and  its  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  confined 
to  assisting  various  societies  in  establishing  new  schools  and  in  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  those  already  established. 

However,  the  Alaska  Indians,  so  called,  are  hardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  Indians  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribes  on  our 
western  reservations.  They  are  Alaskans,  the  native  people  of  the  land, 
who  know  how  to  support  themselves  by  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  industries  naturally  arising  therefrom,  are  ready  to  engage  in  any 
Other  industries  which  may  be  established  there  and  to  assimilate  the 
customs  of  those  who  come  to  settle  among  them,  and  are  anxious  to  be 
educated.  They  are  the  laboring  class,  which  needs  neither  corralling 
nor  feeding  nor  agencies  nor  any  of  the  machinery  which  has  sprung  up 
in  connection  with  our  Indian  service,  and  to  attempt  to  foist  upon  them 
this  machinery  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  lessons  which  the  last  half 
century  of  dealings  with  Indians  should  have  taught  this  nation,  and  to 
repeat  over  again  the  old  blunders  and  errors  in  Indian  management. 

Within  the  last  two  years  I  am  informed  that  by  using  small  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  that  purpose  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
undertaken  to  establish  a  public  school  system,  not  for  the  whites  and 
not  for  the  Indians,  but  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  amount  appropriated  I  under- 
stand to  be  inadequate.  In  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I  have 
not  included  the  usual  item  for  Indian  schools  in  Alaska,  because  I  be- 
INT  87  V  2 2 
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lieve  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  Congress  to  add  this  sum  to  the  sum 
allowed  for  general  education  there,  and  to  place  the  entire  educational 
system  of  Alaska  under  the  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  has  its  own  officials  on  the  ground,  and  is  now  better  equipped 
than  the. Indian  Office  will  ever  be  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  1885  incidental  allusion  was  made  to 
the  importance  of  teaching  Indians  the  English  language,  the  para- 
graph being  as  follows : 

A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  them  is  essential  to 
their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  At  this  time  but 
few  of  the  adult  population  can  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  with  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  Government  and  by  religious  and  philanthropic  associations  and 
individuals,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  missionary  and  the  school- 
master industriously  in  the  field  everywhere  among  the  tribes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed,  that  among  the  next  generation  of  Indians  the  English  lan- 
guage will  be  sufficiently  spoken  and  used  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  As  far  back  as  18G8  the  commission 
known  as  the  "  Peace  Commission,"  composed  of  Generals  Sherman, 
Harney,  Sanborn,  and  Terry,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  (then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs),  Henderson,  Tappau,  and  Augur,  embodied  in  the 
report  of  their  investigations  into  the  condition  of  Indian  tribes  their 
matured  aud  pronounced  views  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extracts : 

The  white  andlndiau  must  mingle  together  and  jointly  occupy  the  country,  or  one 
of  them  must  abandon  it.  *  *  *  What  prevented  their  living  together  f  *  *  * 
Third.  The  difference  in  language,  which  in  a  great  measure  barred  intercourse 
and  a  proper  understanding  each  of  the  other's  motives  and  intentions.  Now,  by 
educating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  language  these  differences 
would  have  disappeared,  and  civilization  would  have  followed  at  once.  Nothing 
then  would  have  been  left  but  the  antipathy  of  race,  and  that,  too,  is  always  softened 
in  the  beams  of  a  higher  civilization.  *  *  *  Through  sameness  of  language  is 
produced  sameness  of  sentiment,  and  thought ;  customs  and  habits  are  moulded  and 
assimilated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  the  differences  i>roducing 
trouble  would  have  been  gradually  obliterated.  By  civilizing  one  tribe  others  would 
have  followed.  Indians  of  different  tribes  associate  with  each  other  on  terms  of 
equality ;  they  have  not  the  Bible,  but  their  religion,  which  we  call  superstition, 
teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  us  all.  In  the  difference  of  language  to-day 
lies  two-thirds  of  our  trouble.  *  *  *  Schools  should  bo  established,  which 
children  should  be  required  to  attend ;  their  barbarous  dialect  should  be  blotted 
out  and  the  English  language  substituted.  *  *  *  The  object  of  greatest  solici- 
tude should  be  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  tribe  among  the  Indians;  to  blot  out 
the  boundary  lines  which  divide  them  into  distinct  nations,  and  fuse  them  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.     Uniformity  of  language  will  do  this — nothing  else  will. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau  issued  by  the  Indian  Office 
in  1880,  for  the  guidance  of  Indian  agents,  occurs  this  paragraph  : 

All  instruction  must  be  in  English,  except  in  so  far  as  the  native  language  of  the 
pupils  shall  be  a  necessary  medium  for  conveying  the  knowledge  of  English,  and  the 
conversation  of  and  communications  between  the  pupils  and  with  the  teacher  must; 
be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  English. 
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Iii  1884  the  following  order  was  issued  by  the  Department  to  tbe 
office,  being  called  out  by  the  report  that  in  one  of  the  schools  instruc- 
tion was  being  given  in  both  Dakota  and  English : 

You  will  please  inform  the  authorities  of  this  sehool  that  the  English  language  only 
must  be  taught  the  Indian  youth  placed  there  for  educational  and  industrial  training 
at  the  expenso  of  the  Government.  If  Dakota  or  any  other  language,  is  taught  such 
children,  they  will  ho  taken  away  and  their  support  by  the  Government  will  he  with- 
drawn from  the  school. 

In  my  report  for  188G  I  reiterated  the  thought  of  my  previous  report, 
and  clearly  outlining  my  attitude  and  policy  I  said : 

In  my  first  report  I  expressed  very  decidedly,  the,  idea  that Indians  should  he  taught 
the  English  language  only.  From  that  position  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
there  is  no  dissent  either  among  the  law-makers  or  the  executive  agents  who  are 
selected  under  the  law  to  do  the  work.  There  is  not  an  Indian  pupil  whose  tuition 
and  maintenance  is  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government  who  is  permitted  to 
study  any  other  language  than  our  own  vernacular — the  language  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  and  enterprising  nationalities  beneath  the  sun.  The  English  language 
as  taught  in  America  is  good  enough  for  all  her  people  of  all  races. 

Longer  and  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  only  deepened  my 
conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  necessity 
that  the  Indians  acquire  the  English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Government  has  entered  upon  the  great  work  of  educating  and 
citizenizing  the  Indians  and  establishing  them  upon  homesteads.  The 
adults  are  expected  to  assume  the  role  of  citizens,  and  of  course  the 
rising  generation  will  be  expected  and  required  more  nearly  to  fill  the 
measure  of  citizenship,  and  the  main  purpose  of  educating  them  is  to 
enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  and  to 
transact  business  with  English-speaking  people.  When  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship  their 
vernacular  will  be  of  no  advantage.  Only  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  tongue  can  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  and  their  rights  and  duties  thereunder. 

Every  nation  is  jealous  of  its  own  language,  and  no  nation  ought  to 
be  more  so  than  ours,  which  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  nation- 
ality to  the  perfect  protection  of  its  people.  True  Americans  all  feel 
that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  man,  are  superior  to 
those  ot  any  otner  country ;  and  they  should  understand  that  by  the 
spread  of  the  English  language  will  these  laws  and  institutions  be  more 
firmly  established  and  widely  disseminated.  Nothing  so  surely  and 
perfectly  stamps  upon  an  individual  a  national  characteristic  as  lan- 
guage. So  manifest  and  important  is  this  that  nations  the  world  over, 
in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  ever  imposed  the  strictest  re- 
quirements upon  their  public  schools  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  national 
tongue.  Only  English  has  been  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  territory  acquired  by  this  country  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Russia,  although  the  native  populations  spoke  another  tongue, 
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All  are  familiar  with  the  recent  prohibitory  order  of  the  German  Em- 
pire forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  either  public 
or  private  schools  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Although  the  population 
is  almost  universally  opposed  to  German  rule,  they  are  firmly  held  to 
German  .political  allegiance  by  the  military  hand  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
Jf  the  Indians  were  in  Germany  or  France  or  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try, they  should  be  instructed  in  the  language  there  used.  As  they 
are  in  an  English-speaking  country,  they  must  be  taught  the  language 
which  they  must  use  in  transacting  business  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  No  unity  or  community  of  feeling  can  be  established  among 
different  peoples  unless  they  are  brought  to  speak  the  same  language, 
and  thus  become  imbued  with,  like  ideas  of  duty. 

Deeming  it  for  the  very  best  interest  of  the  Indian,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  an  embryo  citizen,  to  have  this  policy  strictly  enforced 
among  the  various  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  orders  have  been  is- 
sued accordingly  to  Indian  agents,  and  the  text  of  the  orders  and  of 
some  explanations  made  thereof  are  given  below  : 

December  it,  ihsg. 

In  all  schools  conducted  bj  missionary  organizations  it  is  required  that  all  instruc- 
tions snail  be  given  in  the  English  Language. 

February  2,  1887. 

Iii  reply  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  rule  applies  to  all  schools  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, whether  they  he  Government  or  mission  schools.  The  instruct  ion  of  t  he  Indians 
in  the  vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  but  is  detrimental  to  the  causeof 
their  education  and  civilization,  and  no  school  will  he  permitted  on  the  reservation 
in  which  the  English  language  is  not  exclusively  taught. 

July  in,  1887. 

four  attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  of  t  his  oh  ice  which  forbids  instruction  in 
schools  in  any  Indian  language.  This  rule  applies  to  all  schools  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, whether  Government  <>r  mission  schools.  The  education  of  Indians  in  the 
vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  but  is  detrimental  to  their  education  and  civ- 
ilization. 

You  are  instructed  to  see  that  this  rule  is  rigidly  enforced  in  all  schools  upon  the 
reservation  under  your  charge. 

No  mission  school  will  be  allowed  upon  the  reservation  which  docs  not  comply 
with  the  regulation. 

The  following  was  sent  to  representatives  of  all  societies  having  con- 
tracts with  this  bureau  for  the  conduct  of  Indian  schools : 

July  16,  1887. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  for  educating  Indian  pu- 
pils, which  provides  that  the  schools  shall  "  teach  the  ordinary  hranches  of  an  English 
education."  This  provision  must  hi;  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  no  hooks  in  any  Indian 
language  must  ho  used  or  instruction  given  in  that  language  to  Indian  pupils  in  any 
school  where  this  office  has  entered  into  contract  for  the  education  of  Indians.  The 
same  rule  prevails  in  all  Government  Indian  schools  and  will  he  strictly  enforced  in 
all  contract  and  other  Indian  schools. 

The  instruction  of  Indians  in  the  vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  hut  is 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  their  education  and  civilization,  and  it  will  not  be  per- 
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niitted  in  any  I  ml  i  an  school  over  which  the  Goveramenl  has  any  control,  or  in  which 
it  has  any  interest  whatever. 
This  circular  has  been  sent  to  all  parties  who  have  contracted  to  educate  Indian 

pupils  during  the  present   fiscal  year. 

Von  will  see  ihat  this  regulation  is  rigidly  enforced  in  the  schools  underyour  direc- 
tion where  Indians  are  placed  under  contract. 

I  have  given  the  text  of  these  orders  in  detail  because  various  mis- 
representations and  complaints  in  regard  to  them  have  been  made,  and 
various  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen.  They  do  not,  as  has 
been  urged,  touch  the  question  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
churches  nor  in  anywise  hamper  or  hinder  the  efforts  of  missionaries  to 
bring  the  various  tribes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Indians  in  the  vernacular  is,  of  coarse,  not 
prohibited.  In  fact,  the  question  oft  lie  effect  of  this  policy  upon  any 
missionary  body  was  not  considered.  All  the  office  insists  upon  is  that 
iu  the  schools  established  tor  the  rising  generation  <»t'  Indians  shall  be 
taught  the  language  of  the  Republic  of  which  they  are  to  become  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  believed  that  if  any  Indian  vernacular  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
by  the  missionaries  in  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  it  will  prejudice 
the  youthful  pupil  as  well  as  his  untutored  and  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized  parent  against  the  English  language,  ami,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  against  Government  schools  in  which  the  English  language 
exclusively  has  always  been  taught.  To  teach  Indian  school  children 
their  native  tongue  is  practically  to  exclude  English,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  it.  This  language,  which  is  good  enough  for  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man,  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  red  man. 
It  is  also  believed  that  teaching  an  Indian  youth  in  his  own  barbarous 
dialect  is  a  positive  detriment  to  him.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  toward 
civilization,  toward  teaching  the  Indians  the  mischief  and  lolly  of  con- 
tinuing in  their  barbarous  practices,  is  to  teach  them  the  English 
language.  The  impracticability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  civilizing  the 
Indians  of  this  country  in  any  other  tongue  than  our  own  would  seem  to 
be  obvious,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Indian  ver. 
naculars  is  even  greater  than  the  number  of  tribes.  Bands  of  the  same 
tribes  inhabiting  different  localities  have  different  dialects,  and  some- 
times cannot  communicate  with  each  other  except  by  the  sign  language. 
If  we  expect  to  infuse  into  the  rising  generation  the  leaven  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  we  must  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  of  hereditary 
customs  and  manners,  and  of  these  language  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  live  civilized  tribes  have  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  and  that  in  their  own  schools — managed  by  the  re 
spective  tribes  and  supported  by  tribal  funds — English  alone  is  taught. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  order,  being  mandatory,  gives  a 
cruel  blow  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Indians.  Is  it  cruelty  to  the 
Indian  to  force  him  to  give  up  his  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk  ?     Is  it 
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cruelty  to  force  Lira  to  abandon  the  vicious  and  barbarous  sun  dance, 
where  he  lacerates  his  flesh,  and  dances  and  tortures  himself  even  unto 
death  %  Is  it  cruelty  to  the  Indian  to  force  him  to  have  his  daughters 
educated, and  married  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  instead  of  selling  them 
at  a  tender  age  for  a  stipulated  price  into  concubinage  to  gratify  the 
brutal  lusts  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ? 

Having  been  governed  in  my  action  solely  by  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  real  interests  of  the  Indians,  I  have  been  gratified  to  receive  from 
eminent  educators  and  missionaries  the  strongest  assurance  of  their 
hearty  and  full  concurrence  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  order. 
Two  of  them  I  take  the  liberty  to  append  herewith.  The  first  is  from  a 
former  missionary  among  the  Sioux  ;  the  second  from  an  Indian  agent 
of  long  experience,  who  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  pushing  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  his  Indians. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  policy  is  to  have  the  Indian  taught  English  instead  of  his 
mother  tongue.  lam  glad  you  have,  had  l  he  courage  to  take  thisstep,  and  I  hope  yon 
may  find  that  support  which  the  justice  and  tightness  of  the  step  deserve.  Before 
you  came  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  cpuntry  the  Republicans  thought  well  to  un- 
dertake similar  work  in  the  Government  schools,  hut  lacked  the  courage  to  touch  the 
work  of  the  mission  schools  where  it  was  needed.  If  the  wisdom  of  such  work  was 
recognized  in  the  Government  schools,  why  not  recognize  the  wisdom  of  making  it 
general  ?  When  I  was  in  Dakota  as  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux,  1  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  grave  injustice  done  the  Indian  in  all  matters  of  trade,  because  ho 
could  not  speak  the  language  in  which  the  trade  was  transacted.  Thisstep  will  help 
him  out  of  the  difficulty  and  lift  him  a  long  way  nearer  equality  with  the  white 
man. 

Seeing  there  is  now  being  considerable  said  in  the  public  press  about  the  Indian 
Office  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular  to  the  Indians  in  Indian  schools,  and 
having  been  connected  with  the  Indian  service  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  eleven 
years  of  which  I  have  been  Indian  agent  and  had  schools  under  my  charge,  I  desire 
to  state  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  instruct  ion  to  Indians  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only,  as  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  vernacular  of  the  tribe  is  but  little 
use  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  teaching  Indians  to  read  and  write  in  the 
vernacular,  as  their  literature  is  limited  and  much  valuable  time  would  he  lost  in  at- 
tempting it.  Furthermore,  I  have  found  the  vernacular  of  the  Sioux  very  mislead- 
ing, while  a  full  knowledge  of  the  English  enables  the  Indians  to  transact  business 
as  individuals  and  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  independently  of  each  other. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  order  applies  to  children  of  school-going  ages  (from  six  to 
sixteen  years)  only,  and  that  missionaries  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  vernacular  in  relig- 
ious instructions.  This  is  essential  in  explaining  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  adult  Indians  who  do  not  understand  English. 

In  my  opinion  schools  conducted  in  the  vernacular  are  detrimental  to  civilization. 
They  encourage  Indians  to  adhere  to  their  time-honored  customs  add  inherent  super- 
stitions which  the  Government  has  in  every  way  sought  to  overcome,  and  which  can 
only  be  acc«mplished  by  adopting  uniform  rules  requiring  instruction  in  the  English 
language  exclusively. 

I  also  append  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the  leading 
religious  weeklies : 

English  is  the  language  overwhelmingly  spoken  by  over  sixty  millions  of  people. 
Outside  of  these,  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  Indians  old  enough  to  talk  who  use 
a  hundred  dialects,  many  of  which  are  as  unintelligible  to  those  speaking  the  other  dia- 
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lects  as  Sanscrit  is  to  the  average  Ne^  England  schoolboy.  Why,  then,  should  instruc- 
tion in  these  dialects  be  continued  to  the  youth?    Why,  indeed!    They  are  now  in  tho 

teachable*  age  ;  if  they  arc  ever  to  learn  English  they  must  learn  it  now — not  when 
they  have  become  men  with  families,  knowing  no  other  tongue  than  their  own  (lialeot, 
with  its  very  limited  resources,  a  dialect  wholly  unadapted  to  the  newer  Life  for  which 
fchey  are  being  prepared.  And  they  must  learn  English.  The  Indians  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  time  lived  in  a  terra  incognita  of  their  own.  Now  all  is  changed;  every 
Indian  reservation  in  the  country  is  surrounded  by  white  settlements,  and  the  red 
man  is  brought  into  direct  contact  and  into  conflict  with  the  roughest  elements  of 
country  life.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  red  men  on  this  conti- 
nent can  bo  left  to  themselves  no  longer.     *     *     * 

There  are  pretty  nearly  ten  thousand  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  avail  themselves 
of  educational  privileges.  We  want  to  keep  right  along  in  this  direction;  and  how 
can  we  do  80  but  by  beginning  with  the  youth  and  instructing  them  in  that  language 
by  using  which  alone  they  can  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship? 

*  *  *  If  the  Indian  is  always  to  be'a  tribal  Indian  and  a  foreigner,  by  all 
means  see  to  it  that  he  learns  his  own  tongue,  and  no  other.  But  if  ho  is  to  bo  fitted 
for  American  citizenship  how  shall  he  be  better  fitted  than  by  instructing  him  from 
his  youth  in  the  language  of  his  real  country — the  English  tongue  as  spoken  by 
Americans. 

As  events  progress,  the  Indians  will  gradually  cease  to  be  inclosed  in  reservations  J 
they  will  mingle  with  the  whites.  The  facilities  of  travel  are  1  icing  as  great  ly  extended 
by  rail,  by  improved  loads  and  increasing  districts  of  settlement  that  this  intercourse 
between  whites  and  Indians  must  greatly  increase  in  future— but  how  shall  the  In- 
dian profit  by  it  if  he  is  ignorant  Of  t  he  English  tongue  ?  It  is  said  t  hat  missionaries 
cau  not  instruct  at  all  in  the  Dakota  tongue.  We  do  not  so  understand  it.  To  say 
no  instruction  can  be  had,  nor  any  explanation  of  truth  given  in  tho  Dakota  or  the 
Indian  tongue,  is  to  declare  what  the  Commissioner  has  not  said  at  all.  On  the  whole, 
when  sober  reflection  shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  we  think  many  who  have 
assailed  the  Indian  Bureau  for  its  recent  order  will  see  and  will  acknowledge  that 
tho  action  taken  by  the  Interior  Department  is  wise,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  the  Indian  is  ever  to  be  fitted  for  the  high  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

SURVEYS   OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  contracts  were  entered 
into  for  the  survey  of  outboundaries  of  certain  reservations,  and  for  the 
subdivision  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  Indians,  the  liability  amounting 
to  very  nearly  the  amount  of  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  May  15, 
1886  (24  Stats.,  41),  viz,  $25,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  upon 
these  surveys  is  proceeding,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  completed,  but 
no  returns  have  as  yet  reached  this  office.  Liability  for  surveys  to  the 
amount  of  $500  only  has  been  incurred  under  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  ($20,000),  but  the  survey  of  several  boundaries  has  been 
requested,  and  will  be  considered  at  an  early  da}'. 

The  general  allotment  act  contains  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  surveys  and  resurveys  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Under  this  act  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  some  $31,000  have  been 
incurred.  Surveys  upon  portions  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservation  have 
been  requested,  the  execution  of  which  would  require  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  $100,000.    As  the  amount  to  be  expended  under  this  act  is  to 
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be  reimbursed  when  Indian  lands  are  sold,  it  is  believed  that  a  similar 
sum  should  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  proceed  without  embarrassment. 

LEASES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING  PURPOSES. 

Attention  is  invited  to  remarks  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  upon 
this  subject,  as  follows : 

If  Congress  would  authorize  Indians  to  dispose  of  their  grass  or  would  take  any 
definite  action  as  to  the  policy  which  this  office  can  legally  pursue  in  regard  to  Indian 
grazing  lands,  it  would  materially  lessen  the  perplexities  and  confusion  which  now 
pertain  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  if  some  way  could  bo  adopted  by  which,  under 
proper  restrictions,  the  surplus  grass  on  the  several  Indian  reservations  could  be  util- 
ized with  profit  to  the  Indians,  the  annual  appropriations  needed  to  care  for  the  In- 
dians could  be  correspondingly  and  materially  reduced. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  a  bill  (H.K.  1022G), 
to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  unoccupied  Indian  lands,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Throckmorton,  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  further  action  was  taken  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  on  page  xvm  of  my  last  annual  re- 
port, the  leases*  made  by  several  Indian  tribes  substantially  remain  in 
statu  quo.  It  would  relieve  this  office  from  much  embarrassment  if 
Congress  would  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  legislate  upon  it,  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  cattle  interest  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  of  late 
years  that  every  available  foot  of  grazing  ground  is  eagerly  sought 
after. 

TRESPASSERS  AND   TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS   ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Forty-ninth  Congress  adjourned  without  taking  definite  action 
upon  measures  again  introduced  for  the  better  prevention  of  these  of- 
fenses. So  much  has  already  been  said  on  these  subjects  in  annual  re- 
ports of  this  office  for  years  past  that  anything  I  could  now  say  would 
simply  be  reiteration.  I  can  only  again  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  as  subjects  urgently  demanding  legislation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  three  tests  which  particularly  mark  the  advance  of  Indians 
toward  civilization,  viz,  the  adoption  of  the  dress  of  the  white  man,  en- 
gaging in  agriculture,  and  the  education  of  their  children.  In  reference 
to  the  first,  I  may  say  that  marked  improvement  is  continuously  observ- 
able among  most  of  the  tribes,  some  tribes  having  entirely  disregarded 
their  aboriginal  style  of  dress.  But  this  evidence  of  dawning  civiliza- 
tion is  far  less  noteworthy  and  significant  of  advancement  than  evi- 
dence given  along  the  other  two  lines  of  progress.    Of  education  I  have 

*  For  a  list  of  the  leases  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No,  17,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session. 
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already  spoken.  I  desire  here  to  call  at  tent  ion  to  the  progress  which 
the  Indians  have  made  in  farming  during  the  past  year. 

Twenty-three  thousand  acres  of  new  land  have  been  broken  by  Indians 
this  year,  being  3,000  acres  more  than  the  amount  broken  last  year. 
The  Indians  have  themselves  erected  about  1,200  new  houses,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  erected  for  them  by  the  Government. 

Inspectors,  special  agents,  and  agents  report  farms  to  be  in  better 
order  and  the  cultivation  of  them  to  be  more  intelligent  and  systematic, 
and  agricultural  tools  and  machinery  and  stock  to  be  better  protected 
and  cared  for  than  ever  before.  In  many  instances  orchards  are  being 
planted,  farm  products  are  taken  to  market  for  sale,  and  numerous 
other  evidences  of  thrift  and  home  life  show  themselves  among  the  more 
advanced  Indians.  Intact,  the  Indian  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  not  an  animal  to  be  hunted  and  shot  down  by  some  desperado 
who  wants  his  land,  range,  and  stock.  The  Indians  as  a  race  in  the 
United  States  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  land  owners  and  that 
soon  they  must  derive  a  living  for  themselves  and  families  by  cultivat- 
ing the  land  with  their  own  hands. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  crops 
harvested.  On  many  reservations  the  protracted  drought  of  this  sea- 
son has  been  severely  felt,  and  owing  to  more  remote  locations  and 
indifferent  tillage  the  crops  of  Indians  have  suffered  rather  more 
heavily  than  those  of  white  men  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  West.  On 
reservations  where  the  climatic  conditions  have  been  favorable  the  In- 
dians have  made  a  most  creditable  showing  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
raised. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  loss  of  crops  will  cause  serious  suffering 
With  the  supplies  furnished  by  Government  the  great  mass  of  the  In- 
dians will  be  amply  provided,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  timely  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  to  guard  against  anything  like  destitution.  In 
case  of  the  Peorias  and  consolidated  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  such 
provision  has  already  been  made,  and  authority  has  been  granted  allow- 
ing them  to  expend  for  subsistence  supplies,  to  tide  them  over  this  year, 
$10,000  of  their  invested  school  fund,  authority  for  such  diversion  of 
the  fund  being  contained  in  their  treaty  of  February  23,  1867. 

THE   NORTHWEST   INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

Brief  mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  15,  1886  (24  Stat.,  p.  44),  as  follows  : 

To  enable  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  several  tribes  and 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  snch  modification  of  exist- 
ing treaties  with  said  Indians  and  such  change  of  their  reservations  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  to  what 
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sum  shall  be  a  just  and  equitable  liquidation  of  all  claims  winch  any  of  said  tribes 
now  have  upon  the  Government;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with 
the  various  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  northern  Montana  and  at  Fort  Berthold,  in 
Dakota,  for  a  reduction  of  their  respective  reservations,  or  for  removal  therefrom  to 
other  reservations ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  upper 
and  middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  and  Pend  d'Oreillo  Indians,  in  Washington 
and  Idaho  Territories,  for  their  removal  to  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Cc&ur  d'Alene  res- 
ervations, with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations;  and  also  to  enable 
said  Secretary  to  negotiato  with  said  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  outside  tho  limits  of  the  present  Cesar 
d'Alene  reservation  to  tho  United  States,  815,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  be  immediately  available;  but  no  agreement  shall  take  effect  till  ratified 
by  Congress. 

The  original  Commissioners  were  Hon.  John  Y.  Wright,  of  Tennessee, 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Charles  F.  Larrabee, 
esq.,  of  Maine.  At  the  date  of  my  last  report  they  were  in  the  Held, 
engaged  in  the  important  duties  assigned  them.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mission was  so* extended,  covering  as  it  did  a  period  of  a  year  and  em- 
bracing negotiations  with  upwards  $£  thirty  different  Indian  tribes  and 
bands,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
synopsis  of  their  necessarily  voluminous  reports. 

The  agreements  concluded  with  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  with  office  h'tter  of  February  17,  1887, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress,  by  the  President,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  No  final  action  was  taken  by  that  body,  however,  prior  to 
adjournment.  Two  separate  agreements  were  made  with  the  Chippe- 
was, as  follows  :  One  with  t lie  tribes  and  bands  residing  upon  the  White 
Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  White  Oak 
Point  reservations,  and  the  Gull  River  and  Gull  Lake  bands,  and  the 
other  with  the  Indians  of  the  Red  Lake  reservation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  first  of  these  agreements  provides  for  the  removal 
and  settlement  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands,  parties  thereto,  Upon 
the  White  Earth  reservation,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  al- 
lotment of  lands  in  severalty  to  them,  and  the  sale  of  the  abandoned 
reservations  (Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  White 
Oak  Point  reservations)  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians.  The  plan  of 
consolidation  also  embraced  the  Chippewas  of  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Bois 
Forte,  and  Grand  Portage  reservations,  and  provision  was  made  in  the 
agreement  referred  to  looking  to  their  removal  and  consolidation  with 
the  other  tribes  upon  the  White  Earth  reservation.  However,  owiug 
to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  the  Commissioners  found  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Indians,  and  the  determined  opposition  of  the  other  two  bands 
(Bois  Fort  and  Grand  Portage)  to  removal,  they  refrained  from  urging 
their  removal  to  White  Earth,  and  they  did  not  become  parties  to  the 
agreement.  The  agreement  with  the  White  Earth  and  other  bands  also 
embraced  the  Mille  Lac  band,  but  they  positively  refused  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  which  involved  their  removal  from  their  present  locality. 
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The  views  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  these 
Indians  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  second  agreement  was  with  the  Bed  Lake  Indians,  whose  reserva- 
tion lies  north  of  White  Earth  and  embraces  about  3,200,000  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  known  to  be  rich  in  pine  timber.  By  the  terms 
of  their  agreement,  these  Indians  cede,  relinquish,  and  convey  to  the 
United  States,  in  trust,  about  2, 000, 000  acres  of  valuable  land,  part 
timber  and  part  agricultural,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sold  for  their 
benefit. 

The  Chippewa  agreements,  and  accompanying  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  the  report  of  this  office  thereon,  and  the  letter  of 
the  Department  transmitting  the  same  to  the  President,  are  printed  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  L15,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.  It  would 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  Indians  are  reported  to  be  very  anxious  for 
the  speedy  ratification  of  these  agreements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  take  early  action  thereon. 

Upon  completion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota, Bishop  Whipple  was  compelled  on  account  of  the  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  his  health  to  resign  his  place  <>n  the  Commission,  and  Dr. 
Jared  W.  Daniels,  of  Minnesota,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  next  Indians  visited  by  the  Commission  were  the  Arickarees, 
G-ros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  of  the  Fort  Berthold  agency  in  Dakota, 
with  whom  an  agreement  was  concluded  January  11,  L887.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Indians  cede  about  1,600,000  acres  of  their 
reservation  for  the  sum  of  8800,000.  payable  in  ten  yearly  installments 
of  $80,000  each  ;  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  civilization  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians,  and  in  establishing  them  in  comfortable  homes 
as  an  agricultural  people.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  within  the  diminished  res- 
ervation. There  are  various  other  provisions  calculated  to  advance 
the  Indians  in  the  paths  of  civilization.  The  agreement  and  accom- 
panying papers  were  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  January 
17,  1887,  and  form  the  subject-matter  of  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  30,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  Indians  in  northern  Montana,  belonging  to  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort 
Belknap,  and  Blackfeet  agencies,  were  the  next  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sion. These  Indians  occupy  a  reservation  estimated  to  contain  33,830 
square  miles,  or  21,051,000  acres.  The  agreement  entered  into  with 
them  provides  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  about  17,500,000 
acres,  and  leaves  three  separate  reservations  of  sufficient  area,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  meet  all  their  present  and  prospective  wants.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  these  Indians  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  lands 
in  severalty,  and  even  it'  they  were  so  prepared,  they  declare  positively 
that  the  country  occupied  by  them  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  that  pur- 
pose.   For  these  reasons  no  provision  was  made  in  the  agreement  for 
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individual  allotments.     The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissiou: 

Neither  of  these  bands  are  as  yet  prepared  to  take  lauds  in  severalty.  Indeed,  the 
country  occupied  by  them  is  not  suitable  for  that  experiment.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
good  agricultural  country,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a  white  man  to  make  a  living  there,  if  confined  strictly  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

Montana,  aside  from  its  mineral  resources,  is  essentially  a  stock-grazing  country, 
the  northern  portion  of  it,  especially,  being  but  poorly  adapted  to  anything  rise  ; 
hence  it  is  that  stock-raising  has  become  the  principal  industry  of  the  people.  The 
frequent  failure  of  crops,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  venders  farming  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  uncertain  as  a  meaus  of  support  :  therefore,  if  the  Indians  in  north- 
ern Montana  are  ever  to  become  self-supporting,  they  must  follow  the  pursuits  which 
the  whites  by  long  experience  have  found  the  country  best  adapted  to— cattle,  sheep, 
and  horse-raising.  This  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  farm- 
ing, but  it  should  become  their  chief  industry  and  dependence. 

It  can  be  said  positively  that  the  Fori  Peck  Indians  can  never  become  self-support- 
ing where  they  now  are,  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  alone:  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  proper  encouragement  they  would  soon  reach  that  position  as 
stock-growers.  Stock  herding  is  suited  to  their  tastes;  they  are  willing  to  work,  and 
realize  the  necessity  of  doing  for  them. . elves ;  and  it  is  but  right  and  juBt  that  their 
efforts  should  be  encouraged  and  directed  in  a  way  that  will  be,  most  likely  to  ad- 
vance their  civilization  and  happiness.  Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
unless  they  have  cattle  given  them  and  become  stock-raisers,  the  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  support  them  for  all  tunc,  or  allow  them  to  starve. 

Holding  to  these  views,  we  have  made  provision  in  the  agreement  with  them  to 
enable,  them  to  become  self  support  ing  as  a  pastoral  people.  The  rcservat  ion  set  apart 
for  them  is  ample,  but  not  too  Large,  and  was  selected  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
censideration  agreed  upon  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  them  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock  for  a  successful  start  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  subsist,  and  otherwise  care  for  them,  until  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves without  aid  from  the  Government. 

The  report  adds  that — 

The  promise  of  stock  Cattle  was  the  principal  Inducement  which  led  to  the  cession 
of  the  vast  territory  relinquished  to  Che  Government. 

And  that— 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dians, is  equally  true  in  respect  of  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Plackfeet  Agency  Indians. 
They  must  be  encouraged  in  stock-raising  as  well  as  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
never  can  become  self-supporting  in  any  other  way. 

The  compensation  agreed  upon  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands 
is  as  follows:  For  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  $105,000  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  and  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Black- 
feet  agencies,  $115,000  and  8150,000,  respectively,  annually  for  the  same 
period,  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  and 
other  stock,  goods,  clothing,  subsistence,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
implements,  etc.,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  best  promote  their 
civilization  and  future  well-being.  There  are  sundry  other  provisions 
in  the  agreement  inteuded  to  benefit  the  Indians  and  place  them  on  a 
higher  plane.  Right  of  way  is  secured  for  railroads,  wagon-roads,  and 
telegraph  lines  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  public 
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interests  require  their  construction  through  either  of  the  diminished 
reservations.  The  agreement  with  the  Indians  in  Montana  lias  not  as 
yet  been  transmitted  to  CoDgress. 

Upon  completion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians  in  Montana,  Mr. 
Larrabee  was  recalled  from  the  Commission,  his  services  being  required 
in  this  office,  and  Mr.  II.  W.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  next  duty  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was  the  re- 
quired negotiations  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  and 
Pend  d'Oreille  Indians,  in  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  for  their 
removal  to  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Cceur  d'Alene  reservations,  and  for 
the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States — lands  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  from  them  in  times  past,  without  their  consent  and  without 
compensation — and  also  with  the  CcBur  d'Alene  Indians  for  the  cession 
of  certain  lands  claimed  by  them  outside  the  limits  of  their  present  res- 
ervation. 

As  the  result  of  the  negotiations  had  with  said  Indians,  the  Upper 
and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  agreed  to  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  any  right,  title, or  claim  they  now  have1,  or  ever  had,  to 
lands  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories,  and  to  remove  to  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  reservation  in  the  former  Territory.  A  few  of  them  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  Jocko  reservation,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
any  who  so  desired  should  be  permitted  to  settle  on  said  reservation, 
and  should  have  their  pro  rata  share  of  all  benefits  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment. The  consideration  agreed  upon  was  $95,000,  to  be  expended  in 
annual  installments  for  their  benefit.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  these  Indians  number  from  350  to  400,  and  are  scattered 
over  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spokane  Falls. 

The  Pend  d'Oreille  or  Calispel  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment made  w  ith  them,  relinquish  all  claims  to  lands  in  Washington  and 
Idaho  Territories,  and  agree  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  Jocko 
reservation  in  Montana  Territory,  where  suitable  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  their  comfort  and  support. 

The  Cceur  d'Alene  Indians  residing  upon  the  Cceur  d'Alene  reserva- 
tion relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  claim  which 
they  now  have,  or  ever  had,  to  lands  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana Territories,  or  elsewhere,  except  the  present  Cceur  d'Alene  reser- 
vation in  Idaho.  They  agree  to  the  removal  and  settlement  upon  this 
reservation  of  any  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians 
residing  in  and  about  Spokane  Falls  who  may  desire  to  remove  there, 
as  well  as  the  Calispel  Indians  residing  in  the  Calispel  valley,  and  any 
other  non-reservation  Indians  belonging  to  the  Colville  agency  whom 
the  Government  may  desire  to  settle  in  their  midst.  It  is  provided  in 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  them  that  the  Cceur  d'Alene  reserva- 
tion shall  be  forever  held  as  the  home  of  said  Indians,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  shall  ever  be  sold,  opened  to  white  settlement,  or  otherwise  dis- 
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posed  of  without  their  consent.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United 
States  shall  expend  the  sum  of  $150,000,  in  yearly  installments,  $30,000 
the  first  year,  and  $8,000  thereafter,  in  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw  and 
grist  mill,  and  in  operating  the  same,  and  in  the  purchase  of  such  use- 
ful articles  as  they  may  require  in  their  progress  toward  civilization. 
There  are  several  other  provisions  calculated  to  advance  their  interests. 

By  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  confederated  bands  of  Flat- 
head, Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Kootenai  Indians  occupying  the  Jocko  res- 
ervation in  Montana,  said  Indians  consent  to  the  removal  and  settle- 
ment upon  said  reservation  of  any  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of 
Spokane  Indians  who  may  desire  to  settle  there,  and  also  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  or  Calispel  Indians.  In  consideration  of  which  it  is  agreed 
that  the  United  States  shall  erect  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  said  reserva- 
tion, for  said  confederated  bands,  and  operate  the  same,  and  employ  a 
blacksmith  for  them  and  furnish  necessary  tools. 

The  agreements  with  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Blackfeet 
agency  Indians,  and  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokanes,  the 
Pend  d'Oreilles  or  Calispels,  and  the  Flatheads,  will  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  at  an  early  date. 

The  work  of  the  Commission,  as  mapped  out  by  the  law  of  Congress, 
was  not  only  one  of  arduous  labor,  but  in  its  execution  an  exceedingly 
delicate  trust.  The  Commission  was  carefully  and  wisely  selected,  as 
the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  its  work  attest.  Its  entire  work 
will  be  submitted  to  you  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  although  it  is  not  expected  that  any  of  the  suggestions  or 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  will  be  adopted  by  Congress,  which 
the  execution  of  the  severalty  law  may  render  unnecessary  ;  as  I  take- 
it  that  neither  the  executive  nor  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  likely  to  favor  a  change  in  the  policy  of  allotments  so 
wisely  conceived  and  which  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Even  it  no  statutory  result  shall  immediately  follow  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  I  feel  justified  in  believing  that  great 
good  has  resulted  already  from  its  labors  in  removiug  the  prejudices  of 
the  Indians  and  inspiring  them  with  greater  confidence  in  the  friendly 
protection  of  the  Government,  and  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
their  opposition  to  the  new  policy  inaugurated,  which  is  to  lead  them 
from  the  long,  dark  night  of  savage  vassalage  to  the  glorious  light  of 
liberty,  peace,  and  civilization. 

THE   UMATILLA  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission — Messrs.  Stanton,  Willard,  and  Gordon— appointed 
to  select  a  diminished  reservation  for  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse, 
Walla- Walla,  and  Umatilla  Indians,  under  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  341),  rendered  their  final  report  under  date 
of  June  30,  1887.  Agreeably  with  the  recommendations  of  this  office  as 
contained  in  letter  to  the  Department  of  July  20,  following,  the  census 
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rolls  submitted  by  the  Commission,  showing  who  arc  entitled  to  take 
hinds  in  severalty,  the  diminished  reservation  as  shown  upon  the  map 
and  field  notes  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
selection  of  a  tract  of  land  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school  have  been 
approved  by  yourself  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  Commissioners  were  required  to  make  an  accurate,  classified 
census  of  the  said  confederated  bands  ;  to  estimate  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural lands  required  to  allot  to  each  person  the  quantity  of  lands 
stipulated  in  said  act ;  to  select  a  diminished  reservation  sufficient  in 
area  to  supply  agricultural  land  for  allotment,  together  with  sufficient 
pasture  and  timber  lands  for  their  use,  and  also  G10  acres  for  an  in- 
dustrial farm  and  school,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  120,000  acres  for  all 
purposes. 

The  census  shows  the  whole  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  allotments 
to  be  eight  hundred  and  forty-live,  as  follows  ! 

Heads  of  families  out  it  led  to  160  acres  each 217 

Children  over  eighteen  years  of  age  ent  it  led  to  80  acres  each 259 

Orphan  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  cut  Ltled  to  80  aeivs  each 25 

Other  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  entitled  bo  40  acres  each :314 

Total  entitled  to  allotments 845 

The  aggregate  amount  of  agricultural  land  necessary  to  make  these 
allotments  as  computed  by  the  Commissioners  is  74,800  acres. 

In  selecting  the  diminished  reservation,  the  Commissioners  deferred 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Indians  that  the  new  or 
diminished  reservation  should  embrace  the  lands  upon  which  the  three 
bands  were  then  residing,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  lay  it  out  in 
as  compact  form  as  possible.  At  best  a  few  Indians  had  to  be  left  out- 
side of  the  boundary  lines.  This  could  not  well  be  avoided  because  of 
the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  the  lands  on  that  part 
of  the  reservation  where  the  scattered  few  were  located  should  be  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  area  of  the  diminished  reserva- 
tion is  119,804  acres,  which  is  within  a  few  acres  of  the  limit  prescribed 
in  the  act,  viz,  120,000  acres. 

Before  the  allotments  can  be  made  the  diminished  reservation  must 
be  surveyed,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  required  for  allotments,  and 
the  surveys  approved.  These  surveys  are  now  in  progress,  not  only 
within  the  diminished  reservation,  but  upon  the  surplus  lands  to  be 
appraised  and  sold  under  section  2  of  the  act,  and  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  make  the  allotments  as  wrell  as  the  appraisement. 
They  will  be  ordered  to  this  duty  as  soon  as  the  required  surveys  shall 
have  been  completed  and  approved. 

JURISDICTION   OF   CRIMES  COMMITTED  BY  INDIANS. 

For  the  third  time  I  am  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  defects  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  "act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stats.,  385),  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  committed  by  Indians,  Gon- 
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gress  having  failed  to  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  correct  tlie 

same. 

The  Territories  should  be  relieved  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  en- 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  its  extension  to  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  not  covered  by  the  laws  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

COURTS   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

The  value  and  assistance  of  these  courts  continues  to  be  recognized 
by  agents  and  others  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  and  I  renew 
my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  they  be  placed  upon  a  legal  basis 
by  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  their  establishment  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  that 
an  appropriation  of  $5,U00  be  made  tor  t lie  payment  of  judges.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  Indian  agents 
have  been  made  citizens  by  the  general  allotment  act,  {lie  legal  estab- 
lishment and  recognition  of  these  courts  becomes  of  greater  importance 
than  heretofore,  in  order  that  no  question  of  jurisdiction  may  be  raised. 
I  trust  that  the  necessary  legislation  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  coming 
session  of  Congress. 

PEACE  AND  ORDER    AMONG    INDIAN   TRIBES. 

I  mention  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  fact  that  no  Indians  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interior  Department*  have  been  on  the  war  path 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  lew  San  Carlos  Apaches,  who,  a  short, 
time  ago  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  killed  one  or  two  men  and 
were  chased  by  the  soldiers  back  to  the  reservation  and  were  finally  ar- 
rested and  punished,  were  not  on  what  is  styled  the  k-  war  path."  They 
were  drunken  desperadoes,  like  thousands  of  drunken  desperadoes  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  They  had  no  organization  or  object  in  their  law- 
lessness. 

Every  day  the  Indian  is  having  more  confidence  in  the  white  man 
and  in  himself.  Many  of  them  express  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the 
Government  for  its  protection,  sympathy,  and  support,  and  truly  the 
American  historian  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  patriotic  laudation  in 
contemplating  the  general  course  of  the  Government  toward  these  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  many,  very  many,  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity  have  been  committed  by  individuals,  companies,  or  organized 
bodies  of  white  people  against  the  Indians  (and  doubtless  in  some  in- 
stances by  way  of  retaliation),  but  the  action  of  the  Government  has 
been  in  the  main  kind,  generous,  and  fatherly  toward  this  unfortunate 
race.  And  to-day  there  is  a  great  conservative  and  sympathetic  senti- 
ment among  the  good  men  and  women  of  this  country  standing  behind 

*  The  Apaches  under  Natchez,  Geronimo,  and  others  who  were  removed  to  Florida 
last  year  have  not  been  under  the  care  of  the  Interior  Department  since  1883, 
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the  Government  and  urging  it  on  and  substantially  assisting  it  in  the 

work  of  Indian  civilization.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  a  constituency  of  sixty  millions,  never  uttered  a  sentiment  more 
reflective  of  the  will  of  the  people  than  when  he  said : 

The  conscience  of  the  people  demands  that  (lie  Indians  within  our  bonndai  ea  shah 
he  fairly  and  honestly  treated,  as  wards  Of  tin'  Government,  and  their  education  and 
civilization  promoted  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship. 

The  justice  and  humanity  of  the  Government  have  called  out  even 
from  that  wildest  of  tribes,  the  Apaches,  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  authorities  in  removing  to  a  re- 
mote place  in  the  States,  the  small  warlike  band  under  Natchez  and 
Geronimo. 

If  we  except  the  lawlessness,  rapine,  and  murder  among  the  five  civ- 
ilized tribes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  statistics  will  attest  the  fact 
that,  in  proportion  to  population,  not  half  as  many  murders  ate  com- 
mitted among  Indians  as  among  white  people,  taking  any  State  of  this 
Union  for  comparison.  Jt  is  true  that  under  strict  police  surveillance 
the  Indians  arc  kept,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  Possibly  this  may  account  tor  the  comparatively  few  mur- 
ders committed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  matter 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  the  Indian  docs  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
his  white  brother. 

CLERICAL  FORCE   OF   THE   INDIAN  BUREAU. 

The  business  coming  before  the  Indian  Office  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Statistics  carefully  prepared  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  the  Depart- 
ments, show  that  the  increase  of  work  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  past  three  years  has  exceeded  50  per  cent.  Civili- 
zation is  complicated,  barbarism  is  comparatively  simple.  As  the  In- 
dian puts  on  civilization,  the  duties  of  the  Bureau,  to  whose  charge  his 
interests  are  confided,  become  more  complex,  and  as  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  Indian  and  his  civilized  neighbor  become  more  numer- 
ous there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  difficult  ques- 
tions as  to  relations  and  adjustments  coming  before  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  investigation  and  settlement.  The  running  of  railroads  through 
Indian  reservations,  the  allotting  of  lands  on  reserves  and  the  locating 
of  scattered  Indians  upon  homesteads,  the  negotiations  for  cessions  oi 
tribal  lands,  the  establishing  of  Indian  courts,  the  recent  law  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over  crimes  committed  by  In- 
dians, iu  short,  every  application  to  Indian  life  of  the  intricate  pro- 
cesses which  belong  to  a  high  civilization,  brings  new  labors  and  duties 
to  this  Bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  18S6  the  clerical  force  in  the  office  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  number  consistent  with  efficient  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  Injustice  to  the  service,  I  must  urge  the  need  of  the 
INT  87  v  2 3 
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very  small  increase  in  the  force  for  which  I  have  recently  submitted  es- 
timates, viz,  three  $1,200  clerks.  A  single  item  of  recent  work,  that 
required  to  secure  and  compile  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  information 
called  for  by  the  Senate  sub-committee,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  has 
added  not  a  little  during  the  year  to  the  demands  made  upon  some 
of  the  most  efficient  clerks  of  this  Bureau,  and  the  report  made,  though 
somewhat  voluminous,  conveys  little  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
in  its  preparation.  During  its  preparation  the  current  work  of  the 
office  was  of  necessity  neglected,  and  fell  behind,  and  some  divisions  of 
the  office  have  not  yet  recovered  from  this  interruption,  although  clerks 
have  faithfully  worked  overtime  to  recover  lost  ground.  I  mention  this 
as  only  one  out  of  many  such  causes  which  bring  embarrassment  and 
injury  to  an  office  which  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  its  increasing  current  business. 

LMH  AN    POLICE. 

During  each  year  since  L878  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
che  pay  and  equipment  of  a  police  force  to  be  composed  of  Indians,  and 
to  be  apportioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  among  the  various  agencies  as  the  necessity  of  the  service  may 

seem  to  require.  Provision  was  made  for  the  employment  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  L887,  of  a  force  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre- 
gate 70  officers  at  $10  and  Too  privates  at  (8  per  month  each.  This 
force  was  distributed  among  the  various  agencies,  and  each  agent  noti- 
fied of  the  number  of  each  grade  assigned  to  his  agency,  and  instructed 
to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  the  nominations  of 
suitable  persons  to  till  the  several  places. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  policeman,  the  following  quali- 
fications are  necessary:  The  person  appointed  must  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe  in  which  the  police  duty  is  to  be  performed,  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  tribe,  and  possessed  of  some  influence;  he  must  be  a 
man  of  unquestioned  energy,  courage,  and  self  command;  and  he  must 
he  well  proportioned  physically  (not  less  than  5  feet  8  inches  in  height), 
in  vigorous  health,  a  good  horseman,  and  a  good  shot.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  small  salaries  allowed  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
men  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  can  be  found  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  devolving  upon  the  police,  whose  posts  of  duty  are 
on  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  who  must  incur  the  risks  incident  to 
being  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  reckless,  unscrupulous, 
and  dangerous  classes  in  the  country,  including  the  true  u  border  ruf- 
fian," who  places  no  value  upon  a  human  life  if  it  interposes  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  unlawful  designs. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  Indian  police  force 
will  compare  favorably  as  to  fidelity,  courage-,  loyalty,  and  honor  with 
any  similar  body,  even  though  composed  of  men  who  boast  of  a  higher 
civilization.    During  the  year  there  have  been  a  few  discharges  on  ac- 
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count  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  dismissals 
for  cowardice  are  almost  unknown,  the  Iiftlian  policeman  being  willing 
to  face  any  danger  and,  as  has  been  the  case  several  times  during  the 
past  year,  to  sacrifice  life  itself  in  obeying  orders  and  faithfully  dis- 
charging duty. 

A  number  have  resigned  because  of  inability  to  support  themselves 
and  families  on  the  meager  salary  allowed.  1  can  but  repeat  my  former 
recommendations  in  reference  to  providing  a  more  liberal  compensation 
for  the  members  of  the  Indian  police  force,  deeming  it  but  just  that  the 
Salary  paid  should  bear  at.  least  some  slight  relation  to  the  labor  per- 
formed, exposure  endured,  and  risk  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  often  bring  the  police  into  conflict  not  only  with  lawless  advent 
arms.  bat.  with  their  own  people,  in  attempts  to  suppress  crime  and 
to  abolish  barbarous  leasts  and  customs  long  prevalent  and  firmly 
rooted. 

For  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  police  in  the  Union  agency, 
Agent  Owen  makes  a  special  plea. 

ANMAI.    IMH.W    CENS1  S. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  July  I,  1884,  making  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Indian  service,  requires  t  hat  each  agent  submit  a  yearly 
census  of  the  Indians  at  his  agency  or  upon  the  reservations  under  his 
charge.  Agents  have,  therefore,  been  duly  instructed  as  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  and  the  necessity  of  complying  therewith.  The 
returns,  as  tar  as  received  at  this  writing  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  show  at  some  agencies  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  population, 
bat  at  the  great  majority  the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  and  though 
not  rapid,  the  decrease  is  steady,  showing  that  the  deaths  exceed  the 
births  by  a  slight  majority.  There  is  no  very  striking  change,  however, 
this  year  at  any  agency,  nor  such  as  to  call  for  special  notice. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  Dearly  all  tin'  larger  agencies  these  animal 
census*  lists  are  inaccurate,  and,  although  they  serve  to  give  a  fairly  re- 
liable idea  of  the  Indian  population,  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I 
could  wish.  The  agents  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  as  no  special 
means  are  provided  for  taking  the  census,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  when  framing  this  law  could  not  have  fully  comprehended  the 
magnitude  of  the  extra  labor  thereby  imposed  on  the  agent  and  his  em- 
ployes at  many  agencies.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  reserva- 
tions cover  large  tracts  of  country;  that  the  Indians,  especially  those 
engaged  in  farming,  are  often  located  at  great  distances,  say  from 
30  to  50  miles  in  different  directions  from  the  agency,  and  that  those  who 
are  not  farming  roam  from  place  to  place  ;  that  to  obtain  a  correct  enu- 
meration, giving  ages,  family  relations,  etc.,  they  must  be  seen  by  some 
one  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  write,  and  that  generally  the  pres- 
ence of  an  interpreter  is  required ;  that  often  there  is  no  road  to  the 
house  ortipn  or  one  almost  impassable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
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duce  the  Indian  to  visit  the  agency  with  bis  family,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  making  a  yearly  census  may  be  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  many  of  the  returns  are  to  a  great  extent  unreliable 
estimates,  compiled  from  such  information  as  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
police  or  other  employes  from  whatever  sources  may  be  available. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  almost  universal  complaint  of  the 
agents  that  much  of  their  valuable  time  and  that  of  their  employes  is 
consumed  every  year  by  this  duty,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  take  the  census  properly  without  iucurring  some  expense,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  the  service  to  require  a  triennial  census  only,  and  to  furnish 
sufficient  funds  for  taking  it  thoroughly.  I  believe  a  reliable  census 
each  third  year  would,  while  relieving  an  agency  of  much  extra  labor, 
be  a  great  deal  more  useful  to  all  parties  interested  than  the  present 
yearly  census,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would  not  then 
be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Department  statistics  to 
whose  accuracy  he  cannot  certify. 

RAILROADS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  projection  and 
building  of  numerous  additional  railroads  through  Indian  lands.  The 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  granting  such  charters  to  railroad  companies 
will,  I  believe,  be  demonstrated  by  the  benefits  to  the  Indians  which 
will  eventually  result  therefrom. 

Bad  River  reserve,  Wisconsin. — The  Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan 
Railway  Company  having  applied  for  a  right  of  way  through  this  res 
ervation  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewras  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1854,  negotiations  as  to  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indians  are  now  pending. 

BlacJxfeet  (Montana)  and  Fort  Berthold  (Dakota)  reserves. — By  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1887  (24  Stat.  402),  a  right  of  way 
was  granted  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway 
Company,  for  the  extension  of  its  line  of  road  from  Minot,  Dak.,  across 
the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  ;  thence  along  the  Missouri  river  by  the 
most  convenient  and  practicable  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Milk  river  on 
the  Blackfeet  reservation  ;  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  Milk  river  to 
Fort  Assinniboine,  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri  river.  The  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  fully  complied 
with  by  the  company,  tribal  compensation  fixed,  and  damages  to  indi 
vidual  Indians  assessed,  and  paid  to  the  Indians,  and  the  road  is  now 
being  rapidly  constructed  on  the  route  defined. 

Ceeur  WAlene  reserve,  Idaho. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  bills 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  granting  to  the  Spokane  and  Palouse  Kail 
way  Company  and  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Railroad  Company,  re 
spectively,  a  right  of  way  through  this  reservation.    Both  bills  as  passed 
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by  the  Senate  were  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  oil  In- 
dian Affairs,  but  were  not  further  acted  upon  prior  to  adjournment. 

Crow  reserve^  Montana. — By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
18S7  (24  Stat.,  545),  a  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the  Rocky  Fork  and 
Cooke  City  Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  a  road  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  Crow  reservation,  beginning  at  or  near 
Laurel,  Yellowstone  county,  .Mont.:  running  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  creek,  commonly  called  Rocky 
Fork;  thence  up  said  creek  to  the  coal  mines  near  Bed  Lodge  post- 
office,  in  Gallatin  county,  in  said  Territory  ;  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  to  Cooke  City,  in  said  Gallatin  county.  The  consent  of 
;iic  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  having  been  obtained  in  a  manner  sat- 
sfactory  to  the  President,  as  required  by  the  act,  measures  are  how  in 
progress  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  reference  to  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indians. 

Fort  Hall  reserve^  Idaho. — Congress  adjourned  without  taking  final 
action  on  either  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report 
looking  to  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians  in  re- 
spect of  the  right  of  way  occupied  by  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway 
for  its  road  running  north  and  south,  as  also  for  additional  lands  at 
Pocatello  station,  required  by  said  company,  conjointly  with  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Railway  Company,  running  east  and  west  through  this 
reservation.  Inspector  Gardner  and  Agent  Gallagher  were  therefore, 
in  May  last, especially  directed  by  you  to  examine  the  situation,  and  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  and  secure  proper  action  by  the  Indians  to  enable 
the  Department  to  lay  the  entire  matter  before  Congress  at  the  approach- 
ing session. 

On  the  30th  May  last  they  submitted  their  report,  from  which,  and 
accompanying  papers,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  agreed  to  surrender 
and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  estate,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  so  much  of  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  at  or  near  Pocatello  as 
is  comprised  within  certain  defined  boundaries,  containing  an  area 
of  1,&40  acres,  more  or  less,  saving  and  excepting  so  much  thereof  as 
has  been  heretofore  relinquished  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
Utah  and  Xorthern  and  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway  Companies.  The 
land  so  relinquished  is  to  be  surveyed  by  the  United  States  and  laid  off 
into  lots  and  blocks  as  a  town  site,  and  after  due  appraisement  thereof, 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  Congress  may  direct; 
the  funds  arising  from  such  sale,  after  deducting  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  all  or  any 
part  of  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  thereof  for  the  benefit  and 
support  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  Or,  said  lands  so  relinquished  are  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians  in  such  other  manner  as  Congress  may  direct. 
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The  Indians  farther  agree  that  upon  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  their  use  and  benefit,  of  the  sum  of  $8  per  acre  for  each  and 
every  acre  of  land  of  the  reservation  taken  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
its  road,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company  shall  have  a  right 
of  way  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south  through  the 
reservation,  with  necessary  grounds  for  station  and  water  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  maps  and  plats  of  definite  location,  to  be  filed  hereafter  by 
the  company  with  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  Department  in  due  season,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress. 

Gila  river,  Arizona. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  17, 
1887  (2-1  Stat.,  361),  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  Company,  a  cor- 
poration of  Arizona,  was  granted  aright  of  way  through  this  reserva- 
tion, beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  thereof,  where  the 
track  of  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  intersects  said  line;  run- 
ning tin  nee  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route 
to  the  northerly  line  of  the  reservation  in  the  direction  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  The  provisions  of  the  actj  in  so  for  as  they  relate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  the  Indians,  the  tiling  of  maps  of  definite  location, 
and  bond,  have  been  fully  complied  with  by  the  company,  and  the  road 
is  now  in  process  of  construction,  if  not  already  built. 

Indian  Territory. — At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
the  following  additional  railroad  acts  were  passed:  An  act  granting 
the  light  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Chicago,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Kail  way.  approved  March  2,  1887  (HI  Stat.,  446),  and  an 
act  to  authorize  the  Fort  Worth  and  Dmvcr  City  Railway  Company  to 
construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  approved 
January  24,  1887  (24  Stat.,  119). 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  fust  50  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas!  Valley  Railway  (act  approved  June  1,  188G,  24 
Stat.,  7.">),  to  be  constructed  from  Port  Smith  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion through  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  point  on  the  northern  boundary 
line  thereof,  between  the  Arkansas  river,  in  Cowley  county,  and  the 
Caney  river,  in  Chautauqua  county,  Kans.,  have  been  approved  by 
you,  and  appraisers  to  assess  individual  damages,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act,  have  been  severally  appointed  by  the  President,  the  railway 
company,  and  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  not i lied  by  this  oilice  to  ap- 
point an  appraiser,  but  hitherto  has  not  replied,  and  the  attitude  of 
that  nation  appears  so  far  to  be  one  of  determined  hostility  to  the  road. 
The  road,  however,  is  in  process  of  construction. 

On  the  21st  October,  1880,  the  referees  appointed  by  the  President, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  act  approved 
July  4, 1884  (22  Stat.,  73),  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
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to  assess  damages  to  individual  occupants,  filed  their  report  in  the  De- 
partment.    Their  awards  were  as  follows: 
To  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  right  of  way  for  35. 5  miles  of  main  line,  at  $9.5 

per  mile $3,301.50 

To  the  same  for  right  of  way  for  112.54  miles  of  branch  line  at  (36  per  mile.     4,051.44 

Total  award  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 7,352.94 

To  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  for  right  of  way  for  13.7  miles  of  main  line, 

at  |H7.70  per  mile 1,616.60 

To  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  feribeof  Indians  for  right  of  way  for  14.8  miles  of 

main  line,  at  $162  per  mile 2,390.48 

Total  amount  of  tribal  awards 11,360.  02 

Damages  awarded  to  individual  Poncas 265.00 

From  this  award  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  appealed  by  petition  to 

the  United  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  the  act,  and  tin4  appeal  is  now  pending.    The  Otoes  and  Mis- 

sourias  accepted  the  award  made  in  their  favor,  and  the  amount, 
thereof,  $2,390.48,  wan  duly  paid  by  the  railway  company,  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  them  per  capita.  The  Poncas flatly  refused  to  accept 
the  award  for  $1,616.60  made  in  their  favor,  but  finally  agreed  to  com- 
promise at  the  sum  of  $3,000,  which  has  also  been  paid  by  the  railway 
company,  and  distributed  to  them  per  capita.  At  last  accounts  the  in- 
dividual Poncas  still  refused  to  accept  the  amounts  awarded  to  them, 
but  the  sums  involved  arc  too  small   to  warrant    litigation. 

Afaps  of  definite  location  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  main  and 
branch  lines  of  the  road  have  been  approved  in  the  Department.  At 
the  date  of  the  last  official  advices  the  mam  line  was  completed,  and 
open  to  Oklahoma  Station,  a  distance  of  117  miles  from  the  Kansas 
border.  Flats  of  station  grounds,  eighteen  in  number,  on  the  main  and 
branch  lines,  selected  by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
have  also  been  filed  in  the  Department,  and,  by  your  direction,  referred 
to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  interested,  for 
examination  and  objections,  if  any,  prior  to  approval. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  (act  approved  July  4,  1884,  23  Stat.,  ti9)  through  the 
lands  included  in  the  Chickasaw  district,  have  also  been  filed  in  the  De- 
partment and  received  your  approval.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
a  board  of  referees,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  M.  Galloway,  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kans.,  F.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  and  Malcom 
McEachin,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  were  appointed  by  the  President  to 
appraise  the  value  of  the  right  of  way,  and  assess  damages  to  individual 
occupants.  Their  duties  were  confiued  simply  to  the  cases  of  individual 
occupants,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
having  formerly  notified  this  office  of  the  acceptance  of  the  allowances 
provided  by  the  act  in  respect  of  the  general  right  of  way.  On  the  27th 
December,  1886,  the  referees  filed  their  report  in  the  Department, 
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awarding  to  thirty-one  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  therein  named, 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $2,225  as  compensation  for  damages  sustained  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  road.  Notices  of  the  awards 
were  served  upon  the  several  individual  Indians  in  whose  favor  they 
had  been  made,  and  the  attorneys  for  the  railway  company  were  in- 
formed of  the  filing  of  the  report. 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  under  the  act  for  the  right  of  way  through  their 
common  lands,  was  $5,000,  which  was  duly  paid  into  the  Department  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Company,  and  under  your  di- 
rection was  apportioned  between  the  said  nations  in  the  shares  to 
which  by  treaty  and  law  they  are  respectively  entitled,  viz,  three- 
fourths  to  the  Choctaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws.  Plats  of 
definite  location  of  station  grounds,  ten  in  number,  selected  by  said 
railway  company  under  the  act,  have  also  been  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  by  your  instructions  remitted  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  each 
of  said  nations  for  examination  and  objections,  if  any,  prior  to  ap- 
proval. 

Numerous  other  bills  granting  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian 
Territory  to  various  railroad  corporations  were  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  but  were  not  acted  upon. 

Puyallup  reserve,  Washington  Territory. — The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  has  applied  for  authority  to  construct  a  spur  1,225  feet 
long,  with  right  of  way  of  convenient  width  through  the  western  part 
of  this  reservation,  as  part  of  a  plan  for  furnishing,  for  the  public  con- 
venience, such  additional  railroad  facilities  at  the  city  of  Tacoma  as 
will  be  required  by  the  increase  of  business  at  that  point  arising  from 
the  completion  of  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  road.  Some  correspond- 
ence has  ensued  between  this  Office,  the  resident  Indian  agent,  and 
the  railroad  company  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  papers  will  be  laid  before  you  as  soon  as 
the  preliminaries  have  been  arranged  and  the  matter  is  ripe  for  action. 
Bed  Lake  reserve,Minnesota. — The  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern 
Railway  Company  has  applied  for  information  as  to  obtaining  a  right 
of  way  for  a  line  of  road  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of 
Rainy  Lake  river,  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  AYoods,  on  the  northern  limits 
of  the  reservation,  thence  running  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  reservation,  towards  Bismarck,  Dak.,  and 
has  been  referred  to  Congress  for  the  necessary  legislation. 

Sioux  reserve,  Dakota. — In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  that 
the  application  of  the  Ordway,  Bismarck,  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  for  leave  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  line  of  road  to 
run  southwestwardly  through  this  reserve  to  the  Black  Hills,  had  been 
referred  to  the  several  resident  agents,  with  instructions  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  thereon.    The  agents,  one  and  all,  reported 
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their  Indians  as  unanimous  in  their  refusal  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
survey,  and  the  matter  has  not  since  been  agitated. 

Uintah  and  Uncompaligre  reserves,  Utah. — By  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.,  548),  a  right  of  way  is  granted  through 
these  reserves  to  the  Utah  Midland  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  entering  the  Uncompahgre  reserve  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  White  river  crosses  the  east  boundary  line  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah ;  running  thence  by  the  most  feasible  route  in  a  gen- 
eral westerly  direction  across  said  Uncompahgre  and  the  Uintah  re- 
serves, to  the  western  boundary  of  the  latter,  in  the  direction  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  By  Department  telegram  of  May  7  last,  the  resident  agent 
at  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency  was  informed  that  permission  was 
granted  for  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  road,  provided  no  serious  ob- 
jection or  obstruction  thereto  by  the  Indians  was  developed.  The  agent 
was  further  instructed  to  explain  to  the  Indians  that  all  questions  of 
consent  by  them  for  right  of  way  and  construction  of  the  road  would  be 
considered  and  determined  hereafter.  It  is  understood  that  the  survey 
is  now  in  progress.  The  act  vests  the  President  with  discretionary 
power  to  require  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way 
shall  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe  before  any  right 
under  the  act  shall  accrue  to  the  company.  It  also  contains  the  usual 
provisions  as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians,  etc. 

Partial  and  deferred  legislation  in  reference  to  railroads. 

DeviVs  Lake  reserve,  Dakota. — At,  the  secoud  session  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  the  House  Committee  ou  Indian  Affairs  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  (S.  1057),  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  preceding  session, 
granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany through  its  reserve,  but  it  was  not  reached  on  the  calendar. 

Walker  River  reserve,  Nevada. — The  bill  (S.  105G)  grauting  a  right  of 
way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  through  this  re- 
serve, passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress,  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  was 
not  acted  upon. 

Yakama  reserve,  Washington  Territory. — The  bill  (S.  1211)  granting 
a  right  of  way  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  through  this 
reserve,  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  was 
adversely  reported  by  the  committee  at  the  second  session. 

Sisseton  and  Great  Sioux  reserves,  Dakota. — The  agreement  made 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  in  Dakota  for  right  of  way 
through  the  Lake  Traverse  reserve  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company,  also  those  made  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
in  Dakota  for  right  of  way  through  the  Great  Sioux  reservation  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  and  the  Dakota 
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Central  Railway  Company,  severally  mentioned  in  my  previous  animal 
reports,  also  still  remain  unconfirmed  by  Congress.  In  some  of  these 
cases  moneys  paid  by  the  railway  companies,  upon  faith  of  the  agree- 
ments, are  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Indians  can  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  payment  is  withheld.  This  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Sioux  to  the  construction  of  railroads  on  their 
reserve;  a  feeling  that  they  have  already  sold  a  portion  of  their  lands 
to  two  railroad  companies  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid  causing 
them  to  be  suspicious  of  any  more  enterprises  of  a  similar  character. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  some  action  in  these  matters 
at  an  early  date. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  this  office  has  been  largely 
increased  by  reason  of  the  extension  ol*  the  railroad  system  through 
Indian  reservations.  At  the  present  writing  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  railroad  cases,  in  different  stages  of  progress,  before  this 
office,  involving  a  huge  amount  ol'  correspondence  and  incidental  de- 
tail work. 

r.\sir   PAYMENTS   TO   INDIANS. 

In  the  way  of  cash  payments  to  Indians  there  has  been  disbursed 
daring  the  past  year  a  little  over  $592,000.  This  includes  annuity  or 
treaty  money,  interest  on  trust  funds,  proceeds  of  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
and  the  Ute  gratuity  of  $1,216.04.  The  disbursements  have  been  made 
at  sixteen  different  agencies  and  to  over  forty  different  tribes  or  bands, 
at  various  times,  usually  quarterly.  X<>  dissatisfaction  or  disturbance 
has  attended  any  of  the  payments,  the  Indians  in  all  instances  being 
apparently  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  was 
made. 

While  it  is  the  desire  and  practice  of  this  office  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  annuities,  unforeseen  contingencies  sometimes  de- 
maud  a  postponement  of  the  payment,  which  gives  rise  to  much  complaint 
on  the  part  ol*  traders  or  merchants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations 
with  whom  the  Indians  deal  and  have  credit,  at  the  delay  thus  forced 
upon  them  in  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  In- 
dians. Such  delays  arise  principally  from  changes  of  agents,  involving 
interregnums  while  the  new  agent  is  awaiting  acceptance  of  his  bond  and 
the  old  one  is  settling  up  his  accounts  and  transferring  his  charge  to  his 
successor j  or  from  temporary  or  ad  interim  appointments  when  the 
filing  of  new  bonds  occasions  the  withholding  of  remittances  to  ageuts. 
Also  every  payment  calls  for  more  or  less  care  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
preparation  of  new  rolls,  and  questions  constantly  arise  requiring  the 
examination  and  allowance  of  individual  claims  for  enrollment  which 
usually  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  office  and  sometimes  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  adjudication.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  grow  restless  and 
their  creditors  besiege  the  office  with  complaints. 

lleference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  an  enforced  overpayment 
made  under  hostile  demonstrations  by  the  agent  at  Ouray  agency  to  the 
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Uncompahgre  tJtes,  the  sum  of  $3.81  per  capita  in  excess  of  their  proper 
pro  rata  share  having  been  paid  these  CTtes,  this  excess  being  taken  out 
of  the  shares  of  members  of  the  tribe  who  failed  to  attend  the  payment. 
1  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  this  mutter  has  been  properly  and 
amicably  adjusted  in  a  recent  payment — the  amount  of  the  enforced 
overpayment  having  been  deducted  from  the  shares  of  those  guilty  of 
the  outlawry  and  paid  to  the  proper  recipients,  or  reserved  for  future 
distribution  to  such  annuitants  as  were  entitled  to  the  same  but  failed  to 
appear. 

1  would  again  call  your  attention  to  my  former  recommendations  that 
some  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  Liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  Bel 
River  Miamies  of  Indiana,  and  the  Pottawatomiesof  Huron,  in  such  form 
as  to  do  away  with  the  small  annuities  now  paid  them.  The  present 
flourishing  condition  of  the  national  finances  seems  favorable  to  the  final 
settlement  of  such  small  claims. 

Provision  was  made  by  act  of  August  1,  lSXii,  for  the  payment  to  the 
Pottawatomie  tribe  of  an  indemnity  fund  of  $49,382.08, being  the  differ 
ence  between  the  currency  and  coin  values  of  their  annuities  for  the 
years  PSO^-'Ol-'O.VOOand  '67,  which  were  paid  in  currency  in  violation 
of  treaty  stipulation.  Before  thus  fund  could  be  properly  disbursed  it 
was  necessary  to  agree  upon  an  equitable  basis  of  distribution  between 
the  Prairie  band  of  Potta watomies,  who  still  maintain  their  tribal  au- 
tonomy ami  live  upon  a  reservation  under  charge  of  an  agent,  and  the 
Citizen  Pot tawatomies  who  have  abandoned  the  tribal  relation  and 
are  scattered  through  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  adjoining 
States.  An  agreement  made  about  the  time  of  their  separation  pro- 
vided that  their  lands  and  funds  should  be  divided  upon  the  basis  of  a 
census  made  in  1863,  which  contained  the  names  of  L,400 Citizen  Potta- 
watpmies  and  of  780  of  the  Prairie  band,  2,180  in  all.  This  afforded  a 
basis  tor  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  fund  in  question,  and 
$16,608.69,  being  .y^\,  oi'  the  whole  amount,  was  paid  per  capita  to  the 
Prairie  band,  and  is  included  in  the  total  disbursement  of  $592,000  shown 
above. 

The  amount  due  the  citizen  I'ottawatomies  remains  unpaid.  Owing 
to  the  scattered  condition  of  these  people  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  complete  enrollment  at  any  one  point  many  difficulties  suggested  them 
selves.  It  was  questionable  whether  the  sum  should  be  divided  into  1,100 
shares,  the  number  of  the  original  annuitants,  and  be  paid  to  such  annui- 
tants if  living,  or  il  dead  to  their  descendants;  or  whether  the  same 
should  be  paid  per  capita  to  all  the  citizen  Pottawatomie's  now  surviving, 
whether  original  annuitants  or  born  since  18G3.  It  has  been  decided  to 
adopt  the  former  method.  The  relations  which  these  people  bear  as  citi- 
zens to  the  States  in  which  they  reside,  the  rights  of  heirship  under  the 
law,  the  guardianship  of  minors,  and  many  other  points  had  to  be  duly 
considered  before  action  could  be  taken.  Moreover,  before  payment 
could  be  made  it  was  necessary  to  detail  a  special  agent  to  make  the  re- 
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quired  enrollment,  and  until  lately  none  could  be  spared  for  that  purpose 
from  other  pressing  duties.  Special  Agent  Parsons  has  lately  been  as- 
signed to  this  duty  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  the  enrollment.  In 
order  to  reach  the  scattered  members  of  this  tribe,  the  enrollment  and 
payment  have  been  advertised  at  several  points.  Claimants  will  be  re- 
quired  to  prove  that  they  are  original  annuitants  or  descendants  of  an 
annuitant.  To  insure  prompt  response  and  to  bar  future  claims  it  has 
been  decided  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claimants  may  appear  and 
prove  their  right  to  share  in  the  payment,  and  October  20  of  the  current 
year  has  been  fixed  as  the  limit.  The  enrollment  will  then  be  closed 
and  the  distribution  made  per  capita  to  all  who  shall  have  been  duly 
enrolled. 

LEGALIZING  RECORDS    OF    INDIAN   OFFICE. 

In  sundry  treaties  made  witli  the  Indians,  from  the  Chickasaw  treaty 
of  September  20,  1816  (7  Stats.,  p.  L50),  to  the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  February  is,  L867  (15  Stats.,  p. 495),  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  sundry  individual  Indians.  On  many  of  these  grants 
or  reservations  restrictions  were  placed  as  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
same,  requiring  the  approval  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  By  reason  of  these  restrictions  many  deeds  of  conveyance 
from  the  reservees  or  their  heirs  or  representatives  have  been  submitted 
to  this  office  for  the  requisite  approval,  and  of  each  conveyance  that 
has  received  such  approval  a  record  has  been  made  in  this  office,  until 
there  has  accumulated  lo.7.v>  pages  of  such  record,  as  follows,  viz: 
2,602  pages  of  individual  and  miscellaneous  deeds,  5,130  pages  of 
Shawnee  deeds,  L,516  pages  of  Miami  deeds,  1,458  pages  ofKaskaskia, 
Peoria,  Wea,  and  Piankeshaw  deeds,  and  49  pages  of  deeds  from  the 
I/Anse  band  of  Ohippewas. 

There  is  no  enactment  of  law,  that  1  can  find,  authorizing  the  record- 
ingof  these  deeds.  It  has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  office  and 
for  us  guidance  in  the  adjustment  of  any  questions  that  might  arise  or 
that  might  be  submitted  for  consideration  respecting  each  particular 
tract  or  touching  any  inquiry  that  might  be  made  as  to  its  status. 

Many  calls  have  been  made,  and  their  frequency  is  increasing,  for  cer- 
tified copies  of  deeds  recorded  in  this  office,  the  parties  calling  therefor 
averringin  many  cases  that  the  original  papers  have;  been  lost,  destroyed., 
or  mislaid,  and  that  no  record  of  such  papers  was  made  in  the  proper 
office  of  record.  Many  of  these  deeds  pass  the  title  to  lands 'which  at 
the  day  of  execution  may  not  have  been  of  much  value,  but  today,  by 
reason  of  improvements  made  thereon,  are  very  valuable.  Therefore, 
since  in  many  instances  this  office  has  the  only  record  which  shows  a 
transfer  of  said  land  from  the  Indian,  I  respectfully  recommend  and  urge 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  legalize  these  deed  records  and  all  othei 
records  of  this  office,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  continue  to  keep  a  record  of  every  such  conveyance  that 
may  hereafter  be  approved,  and  further,  to  empower  him  to  prepare  and 
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certify,  under  seal,  such  copies  of  records,  books,  and  papers  on  file  in 
this  office  as  may  be  applied  for,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  for  other  purposes  (see  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 
L836,  5  Stats.,  p.  Ill,  and  the  twelfth  and  fifty-seventh  seel  ions  oi  the 
act  of  July  8.  1870,  10  Stats.,  pp.  200,  207),  and  to  authorize  the  use  oi" 
a  seal  by  this  ofh'ce,  and  to  provide  that  papers  authenticated  therewith 
shall  have  the  same  validity  as  in  ease  of  the  use  of  a  seal  by  other  bu- 
reaus (see  fifth  section  of  act  of  1812,  2  Stats.,  p.  717). 

LOGGING  BY   INDIANS. 

• 

La  Pointc  ayency,  Wisconsin, —  During  the  season  188G-'87,  under  De- 
partment authority  of  September  28,  L882  (full  particulars  whereof  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  L884),  294  contracts  for 
the  cutting,  Sale,  and  delivery  of  pine  timber  were  made  by  individual 
patentees  of  the  Lac  Court  dVOreilles,  La  Pointe  or  Bad  River,  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations,  severally  attached  to  the 
La  Pointe  agency,  Wisconsin.  Under  these  contracts  the  Indians  cut 
and  banked  128,766,357  feet  of  limber,  which  was  sold  ;i(  prices  vari- 
ously ranging  from  $4.50  to  *<;.r>o  per  1,000  feet,  according  to  quality. 
The  net  gain  to  the  Indians,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  cutting  and 
banking,  was  $273,461.42  (over  double  the  amount  realized  last  season), 
of  which  sum  $102,285.03  was  taken  Out  in  merchandise  and  supplies 
furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  the  balance,  $171,176.39,  was  paid  in 
cash  to  the  individual  Indian  owners  of  the  timber.  Of  these  net 
gains — 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Indians  (as  having  a  majority  of  the  contracts;  re- 

ceived §177.  tM-i.  i»r. 

La  1'ointe  (or  Bad  River)  Indians  received 42, 931.76 

Fond  do  Lac  Indians  received 37,  355.  94 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  Indians  received 15,228.  77 

Total 27:5,4(51.42 

The  amount  disbursed  among  the  Indians  for  labor  in  cutting  and 
banking  was  $452,953.15. 

All  who  desire  it  have  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  as  a  consequence 
find  themselves  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  ever  before.  A 
majority  of  the  Indians  save  their  money  and  accumulate  property, 
whilst  some  squander  it;  but  the  agent  states  that  their  general  con- 
dition is  greatly  improved,  and  he  anticipates  still  more  beneficial 
results  in  the  future  from  the  force  of  example  set  by  the  more  provi- 
dent. The  work  has  steadily  increased  from  the  commencement. 
Through  it  Indians  have  learned  to  labor  who  otherwise  would  prob- 
ably have  been  idle,  and  the  personal  acquisition  of  money  and  prop- 
erty— the  result  of  their  own  labor — can  not  fail  to  stimulate  them  to  a 
higher  degree  of  industry. 

Menomonee  Indians. — The  cutting  by  Indians  of  green  timber  for  sale, 
and  their  firing  of  woods,  to  the  great  injury  of  standing  timber,  neces- 
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8itated  the  issuance  of  a  Department  order  prohibiting'  the  marketing 
of  timber  by  Indians.  On  this  account  but  little  logging  was  done  by 
the  Menomonees  until  late  last  season,  when,  on  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  positive  assurance  of  their  agent  that  such  pre- 
cautions would  be  taken  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  of  the  abuses 
named,  the  prohibitory  Department  order  was  so  modified  as  to  allow 
the  Menomonees  at  Green  Bay  agency  again  to  cut  dead  and  down 
timber  for  market.  Although  bat  a  small  quantity  conld  then  be 
handled,  their  operations,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory both  to  the  Indians  and  to  this  office.  No  given  timber  was  cut 
except  such  as  was  necessary  to  clear  land  for  cultivation,  and  no  fires 
were  started  in  the  woods;  and  as  a  better  system  of  keeping  their  ac- 
counts was  followed  than  formerly,  no  annoying  complications  arose  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  their  agent  or  the  merchants  in  the  final  sett  le- 
nient. They  succeeded  in  marketing,  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  about 
4,000,000  feet,  which  realized  them  nearly  $21,Q00  in  cash. 

These  Indians  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  this  business  tor  a  liv- 
ing, as  their  lands  are  not  well  suited  for  farming,  nor  are  they  good  farm- 
ers. They  have  a  hospital  for  their  sick,  supported  from  the  stumpage 
fund,  which  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  their  aged,  sick,  and  helpless  are 
fed  from  this  fund.  They  feel  much  encouraged  at  being  allowed  to  re- 
sume logging,  and  their  agent  reports  t hat  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good  amongst  them.  T hey  are  be- 
coming accustomed  to  work,  learning  habits  of  industry  and  foresight, 
gradually  establishing  themselves  in  comfortable  homes,  and  their  gen- 
eral condition  is  undoubtedly  being  greatly  improved.  White  labor, 
except  such  as  is  indispensably  accessary,  is  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  reservation,  and  the  Indian  is  encouraged  to  work  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  toil. 

"With  the  experience  obtained  in  the  past  year,  and  with  previous  ob- 
stacles removed,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  next  season's 
operations  will  exceed  in  magnitude  any  entered  into  heretofore,  and 
the  result  ensuing  therefrom  will  be  eommensurably  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dians. 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stats.,  376),  as  amended  by  act  of 
May  15, 1S8C,  the  work  of  investigating  such  Indian  depredation  claims 
as  are  therein  provided  for  has  been  prosecuted  with  such  force,  both 
in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  as- the  appropriation  would  justify.  Three 
examiners,  with  sufficient  clerical  force,  have  conducted  the  work  in  the 
offiee,  whilst  from  four  to  six  special  agents  have  been  engaged  in  the 
service  in  the  field.  But  few  of  these  claims  are  so  prepared  as  to  admit 
of  fair  and  satisfactory  determinations  in  the  office  without  the  aid  of 
further  inquiry  through  special  agents  or  otherwise,  for  the  records  are 
generally  ex  parte,  brief,  and  present  conclusions  rather  than  facts,  and 
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the  work  of  those  special  agents,  as  well  as  that  of  the  office,  is  made 

more  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  Length  of  time  which  lias  elapsed  since 
the  origin  of  a  large  majority  of  the  claims. 

Though  by  the  terms  of  said  act  claims  in  favor  of  Indians,  claims 
against  non-treaty  Indians,  claims  in  favor  of  unnaturalized  citizens, 
and  claims  presented  since  the  passage  of  said  act  (of  which  there  are 
a  great  number)  are  nut  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  law,  still  they 
have  added  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  both  legal  and  clerical,  to  the  other 
wise  heavy  duties  of  the  office.  Such  additional  work  consists  in  re- 
ceiving, filing,  and  docketing  new  claims,  amended  declarations  and 
affidavits,  in  the  consideration  of  legal  briefs,  and  in  advising  claimants 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  claims,  ami  how  to  prepare  them  in  con- 
formity with 'the  requirements  of  Department  rules.  And  such  is  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  papers  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  in  order 

to  intelligently  advise  the  claimants  under  the  existing  laws  much  time 

in  patient  examination  is  required.  Since  the  passage  of  said  acts 
every  class  of  work  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  service  has  con. 
tinned  to  grow.  In  addition  to  claims  of  recent  origin,  many,  that  were 
presented  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  have  since  been 
allowed  to  remain  without  action,  are  being  revived,  either  by  the  claim- 
ants themselves  or  by  their  legal  representatives,  whilst  others  never 

before  presented  are  being  pressed  for  action. 

Many  of  these  depredation  claims  have  been  pending  for  bo  long  a  time 
that  a  large  number  of  the  claimants  are  dead,  and  can  be  represented 
only  by  heirs  or  administrators.  The  witnesses  are  scattered  and  many 
Df  them  are  also  dead,  and  in  a  lew  more  years,  in  the  ordinary  course 
6f  events,  both  claimants  and  witnesses  will  have  passed  away.  It  has, 
therefore,  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  ever  to 
pay  these  claims — very  many  of  which  after  investigation  1  believe  are 
just  and  should  be  paid — it  should  take  steps  at  an  early  day  looking 
toward  their  final  arbitration  and  settlement.  With  that  view  I  would 
suggest  a  plan  of  action  which  would  probably  prove  effective  in  dis- 
posing of  them.  If  it  should  be  deemed  wise  and  proper  the  House 
of  Representatives  might,  by  an  amendment  to  its  rules,  organize  a 
new  committee  on  Indian  depredation  claims,  which  committee  could 
investigate  and  report  upon  such  cases  as  are  recommended  by  the 
Interior  Department  for  payment,  just  as  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims  examines  and  reports  with  reference  to  what  are  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  claims.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  immense  pressure 
on  Congress  for  time  to  transact  the  public  business  knows  that  these 
Indian  claims  can  never  be  considered  by  Congress  seriatim  except  in 
some  such  manner  as  above  indicated. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  AGENCIES. 

The  Tule  River  agency,  in  California,  has  had  under  its  charge  only 
140  Indians,  and  these  Indians  being  fairly  advanced  in  civilization,  it 
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has  been  deemed  expedient  to  abolish  that  agency  as  an  independent 
agency,  and  to  place  the  Tule  River  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  agent 
for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  same  State. 

The  Yuma  Indians,  numbering  about  1,200,  live  on  both  sides  of  the 
Colorado  river.  It  was  intended  some  years  since  that  they  should  live 
upon  a  reserve  assigned  them  in  Arizona  and  be  under  the  charge  of 
the  Colorado  Eiver  agency ;  but  the  land  was  found  to  be  so  unproductive 
and  difficult  of  irrigation,  that  only  about  800  were  willing  to  remain  in 
Arizona.  The  others  insisted  on  returning  across  the  river  into  California, 
where  a  reservation,  which  is  said  to  be  well  suited  to  their  wants,  .has 
been  set  apart  lor  them  adjoining  Fort  Yuma.  This  fort  is  an  abandoned 
military  post,  which  is  now  utilized  as  an  Indian  industrial  boarding 
school  lor  Yuma  children.  The  Yumas  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Their  California  land  is  fertile  and  easily  irrigated,  and  they  deserve 
and  ought  to  have  some  attention  and  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Colorado  River  agency  is  too  remote  and  difficult  of 
access  to  have  the  oversight  of  their  interests,  and  it  has  therefore 
seemed  wise  to  place  the  Yuma  Indians  also  under  the  Mission  agency. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Tnle  River  and  Mission  agencies  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Ynmas  to  the  charge  of  the  latter  agency  was  effected 
in  August  last.  These  changes  will  result  in  a  saving  of  some  $700 
per  annum  in  the  salaries  of  agents  and  will  otherwise  benefit  the  serv- 
ice. 1  have  recommended  that  the  headquarters  of  the  consolidated 
agency  be  located  at  Banning,  OaL,  as  a  place  most  central  and  easy  of 
access.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that  direction,  nor  have  any 
steps  been  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  but  both  will  be 
attended  to  at  an  early  day. 

SAN  IT  All  Y   MATTERS. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  which  has  not  been  contained  in  previous  reports.  A  table  is  pre- 
sented on  page  396,  which  shows  the  number  of  patients  treated  and  the 
prevalence  of  various  forms  of  disease  on  the  several  reservations.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  effects  of  climate  and  location,  which  are  felt  by  red 
as  well  as  white  men,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  many  agencies  there 
has  been  some  real  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Indians. 

The  medical  corps  of  the  service  numbers  77  physicians,  located  at 
agencies  and  schools,  and  their  sanitary  reports  give  a  small  death- 
rate  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  attended,  which  would  in- 
dicate gratifying  success  in  the  methods  of  treatment.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  treated  is  due  both  to  the  energy  displayed  by 
many  physicians  in  looking  up  cases  and  persuading  the  Indians  to  re- 
ceive proper  treatment,  and  to  an  increasing  confidence  among  the  In- 
dians in  white  physicians  and  a  consequent  disregard  of  native  medi- 
cine men.  The  marked  contrast  between  the  white  man's  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  that  of  the  old  native  medicine  man,  especially  in  cases  re- 
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pairing  the  art  of  the  surgeon  or  the  ability  of  a  skilled  obstetrician 
has  done  much  to  inspire  this  confidence. 

Nevertheless,  the  lite  led  by  Indians  often  makes  the  service  rendered 
by  white  physicians  most  unsatisfactory.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  subjecting  Indians  to  the  discipline  necessary  lor  the  giv- 
ing of  suitable  treatment,  ami  for  enforcing  the  continued  and  proper 
administration  of  medicine.  If  the  medicine  is  distasteful  it  will  not  be 
taken.  If  one  dose  does  not  cure,  the  patient  is  discouraged.  They 
have  to  be  treated  in  their  homes,  where  no  hygienic  measures  can  be 
adopted,  and  where  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  con- 
servative old  Indians  who  are  opposed  to  the  white  man's  methods. 

Were  the  agencies  provided  with  hospital  accommodations  patients 
could  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  "medicine  men"  and  their 
friends.  Invalids  scattered  over  the  reservations  who,  for  want  of  or- 
dinary care  and  the  proper  application  of  medicine,  linger  out  a  miser- 
able existence,  could  be  greatly  relieved,  and  in  many  cases  cured,  and 
their  Friends  or  relatives  would  thus  be  made  converts  to  the  new  way. 
Small  hospitals  could  be  erected  at  slight  cost,  and  the  benefits  of  such 
institutions  would  rapidly  become  known  among  the  Indians  and  in- 
spire great  confidence  in  the  physician.  Enthetic  ami  tuberculous  dis- 
eases prevail  among  many  of  the  tribes,  and  are  difficult  to  treat  01 
control  on  account  of  the  disregard  of  the  instructions  of  the  physician 
and  the1  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  A  Large  Dumber 
of  the  deaths  caused  by  these  diseases  and  those  of  an  epidemic  char- 
acter might  be  prevented  could  the  cases  be  placed  where  hygienic  means 
could  be  enforced  and  proper  treatment  given. 

MISSION    INDIANS   IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Congress  having  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March  last  without  favor- 
able action  upon  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  (to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report),  on  the  - > 1 1 1  of  that  month 
J  recommended  that  authority  be  granted  to  remove  all  intruders  from 
the  reservations  of  those  Indians,  and  that  military  force  be  employed 
for  that  purpose  if  necessary.  On  the  11th  of  March  the  requisite  an 
thority  was  granted,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  the  agent  was 
instructed  to  notify  each  and  all  of  the  trespassers  to  remove,  with  all 
of  their  stock,  effects,  and  movable  property,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
September,  1887.  The  War  Department  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  force  to  effect  their  removal.  1  am  informally  advised  that 
the  intruders  will  resort  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  against  the  en- 
forcement of  the  order. 

This  measure  was  adopted  after  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
secure  legislation  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  these  Indians,  to  secure  lands  for  them,  and 
to  ascertain  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  the  premises.  The  enforcement 
of  the  order  will  undoubtedly  inflict  great  hardships  in  some  cases 
int  87  v  2 4 
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where  the  claimants  are  deserving  of  some  consideration,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  such  action.  The  Indians  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  homes  which  they  have  occupied  for  generations  under 
concessions  inserted  in  the  Spanish  grants  for  their  protection,  and  the 
only  place  of  refuge  for  them  is  on  these  reservations  which  are  occupied 
by  whites  without  legal  rights.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order  injury  has  been  done  to  any  person  who  has  equi- 
table rights,  the  matter  will  be  presented  for  submission  to  Congress. 

ROUND  VALLEY  RESERVATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  appeal  made  in  my  last  annual  report  for  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  ^Representatives  of  the,  bill  providing  for  allotments  of  lands 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  this  reservation,  for  the  sale 
of  the  surplus  hinds,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claims  of  set- 
tlers, not  having  been  heeded  by  that  body,  I  determined  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  possible  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  use  of  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  00,000  acres  of  land  reported  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  white  men.  On  the  2d  of  April  last,  I  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  granted  for  the. removal  from  the  reservation 
of  all  parties  found  to  be  unlawfully  thereon,  and  for  the  employment 
of  the  necessary  military  force.  Authority  was  granted,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  last  the  agent  was  instructed  to  notify  all  parties  unlaw- 
fully upon  the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom,  with  all  of  their  stock 
and  personal  effects,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  1887,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  remove,  their  removal  would  be  ef- 
fected by  a  sufficient  military  force. 

From  this  order  there  were  excepted  the  persons  and  lands  covered  by 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  rendered  May  31, 1880 ; 
all  persons  occupying  lands  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  shown  by  an  abstract  furnished  by  the  General  Land 
Office  ;  and  parties  who  had  improvements  within  the  reservation  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1S73,  to  whom  payment  or  tender  of  payment  had  not 
been  made.  All  of  these  parties  were  to  be  confined  to  the  lands  act- 
ually covered  by  the  exception,  and  the  latter  class  were  to  be  confined 
to  160  acres  each. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  allotment  act  to  this 
reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  feared  that  much  embarrass- 
ment will  be  experienced.  The  reservation  contains  less  than  3,000 
acres  of  agricultural  lands,  of  which  1,080  acres  are  owned  by  grantees 
under  the  swamp  act.  This  land  should  be  purchased  from  the  owners 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  the  amount  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sales  of  grazing  lands  within  the  reservation,  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  trespassers 
is  ascertained  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians  will  be  considered. 
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DEVIL'S  LAKE   RESERVATION. 

By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19,  18C7,  with  the 
Sissetou  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  (15  Statutes, 

505)  the  boundaries  of  the  Devil's  Lake  reservation  are  described  as 
follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  lake ;  thence  along  the  waters  of 
said  lake  to  the  most  westerly  point  <>t*  Bame;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  near- 
est point  on  the  Cheyenne  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the 
lower  end  of  Aspen  island,  and  theme  on  a  direct  line  t<>  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  present  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  were  run  in  1875.  and 
their  correctness  and  accuracy  were  not  questioned  until  1883,  when 
the  agent  in  charge  of  that  agency  discovered  that  the  western  boundary 
line  did  not  strike  the  Cheyenne  river  at  a  place  nearest  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  Devil's  Like.  A  survey  by  the  General  Land  Office  in 
that  year  also  discovered*  a  point  farther  west  on  the  Cheyenne  river, 
which  is  about  -A  miles  nearer  the  said  most  westerly  point  of  Devil's 
lake  than  the  place  to  which  the  western  boundary  line  was  run  in  L875. 
By  the  error  in  the  survey  of  1875  some  64,000  acres  were  eliminated 
from  the  reservation,  or  rather  ;i  reservation  was  established  which 
contains  64,000  acres  less  than  that  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  and  as 
to  which,  had  the  points  named  in  the  treaty  been  followed  by  the 
surveyor,  there  would  now  be  no  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  had  in  good  faith 
gone  upon  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  reservation  line  as  established 
by  the  survey  of  1875,  believing  them  to  be  a  pari  of  the  public  domain, 
and  had  acquired  rights  thereon,  the  Department  decided  in  1883  that 
no  change  would  be  made  in  the  western  reservation  line  as  already 
established;  but  it  did  not  pass  on  the  justness  of  the  claim  made  by 
the  Indians  to  this  04,000  acres  of  land.  1  have  examined  carefully  the 
claim  of  the  Indians  to  this  land,  and  believe  it  to  be  just,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  parted  with  the  title  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  tract  in  question,  it  can  not  now  be  added  to  the  reservation.  Some 
action,  however,  should  be  taken  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  compen- 
sating the  Indians  for  the  loss  thereof.  The  matter  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  at  a  later  date,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
it  to  Congress. 

SEMINOLE   INDIANS   IN   FLORIDA. 

In  March  last,  A.  31.  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Miakka,  Fla.,  was  appointed  a 
special  agent  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  efforts  to  locate  the 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  upon  homesteads,  as  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  July  4, 1884  (23  Stats.,  95).  He  was  appointed  in  place  of  Frank 
B.  Hagan,  esq.,  who  was  unable  to  undertake  the  work.  From  his  re- 
ports it  appears  that  he  has  made  some  progress,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  available  vacant  lands  can  be  found  upon  which  these  Indians 
will  be  willing  to  locate.     If  such  should  finally  prove  to  be  the  case,  I 
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am  of  the  opinion  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  witb  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  which  they  are  already 
located,  and  that  Congress  should  be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation. 

UNITED   STATES   COURT    IN   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Tinted  States  court 
in  the  Indian  Territory  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  my  last 
annual  report.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty  ninth  Congress  bills 
(S.  102,  H.  B.  748)  to  establish  such  court  were  introduced  in  both 
houses,  but  beyond  reference  to  the  respective  Judiciary  Committees  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  acted  upon. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have  already  said 
on  this  subject,  but  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  repeat,  with  added  emphasis, 
that  the  necessity  for  Congressional  legislation  for  the  better  protection 
of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  live  civil- 
ized tribes  increases  from  year  to  year,  in  fact  hourly  grows  in  urgency. 
The  reckless  destruction  of  human  life,  particularly  in  the  Cherokee 
and  ('reck  Nations,  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Officer  after  officer 
ha  \  been  brutally  murdered  in  attempting  to  discharge  his  sworn  duty. 
Murderers  escape  punishment  and  even  trial.  One  who  was  arrested 
was  allowed  toescapeby  inexcusable  negligence.  Hull  the  parties  are 
Indians  they  are  nut  amenable  to  the  United  States  courts;  the  local 

tribal  courts  are  ineffective.  A  member  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  writes  this  office : 

We  have  beeo  murdered,  Blandered,  and  abused,  our  booses  shot  into  by  drunken 
Cherokees,  and  no  recourse  to  their  courts,  as  always  the  jury  would  be  Cherokees. 

Evidence  on  tile  in  this  Bureau  abundantly  shows  that  these  people 
have  little  opportunity  for  obtaining  justice  from  a  Cherokee  tribunal, 
and  their  case  is  probably  no  except  ion  to  t  hat  of  many  others. 

Until  a  United  States  court  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
both  Indians  and  whites  iv  established  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  was 
provided  for  in  each  of  the  treaties  of  1866  with  the  live  civilized 
tribes,  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect    to  judicial   matters  will 

grow  worse  instead  of  better.    Agent  Owen  calls  attention  to  this  in 

his  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Many  civil  cases  arise  between  United  States  citizens  and  Indian  citizens,  in  sonic. 
instances  involving  Large  sums.  There  is  no  court  having  civil  jurisdiction  <<»  settle 
i  hese  cases,  which  necessarily  must  increase  in  Dumber  and  importance,  ami  for  which 
provision  should  be  made.  if  tin-  Federal  court  is  clothed  with  power  to  try  an  In- 
dian's right  to  Life  itself,  or  for  an  assault  on  his  life,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  empowered  to  protect  his  ri<^ht  to  property  or  deny  Ins  right  of  defrauding  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  tie-  western  district  of  Arkansas  lias  more 
business  than  it  can  possibly  attend  to,  and  many  cases  I  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
sented for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  passed  by  because 
uf  their  minor  character  when  compared  to  more  important  criminal  matters  and 
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the  present  enibarrassmenl  of  the  court  in  the  multitude  of  importanl  oases  to  hear. 
One  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  justice  bythia  courl  La  thai  the  over- 
work necessarily  prevents  the  citizen  from  enjoying  the  guarantee  <>f  the  Constitu- 
tion. ;i  apeedy  trial  Moreover,  owing  i<>  the  great  distances  and  necessity  of  travel- 
ing horseback,  and  the  fact  that  witnesses  have  to  attend  the  court  probably  three 
or  four  times  before  a  oase  is  disposed  of,  making,  may  be,  a  journey  in  all  of  from 
800  to  1, 'ioo  miles,  thus  punishing  them  aeverely  in  hardahip  and  loss  of  money  and 
time,  many  cases  are  unreported  or  all  knowledge  of  them  denied. 

Recently  a  man  named  Bill  cul  hia  wife's  throat  and  gave  her  mother  a  terrible  cut 
in  the  head.  It  waa impossible  to  get  a  doctor  to  dreaa  her  wounda,  though  payment 
was  guaranteed,  for  fear  of  being  aummoned  to  this  court  aa  a  witness.  It  is  certain 
that  stealing  and  whisky  peddling  are  permitted  to  go  unreported  in  the  majority  <>i 
ca86S,  rather  than  incur  the  expenses  of  reporting  them. 

It  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  mileage  if  there  were  located  a  courl  more 

near  the  center  of  the  Fixe  Nations  at  Fort  Gibson  Or  MuSCOgee,  and  would  secure  a 
better  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Stairs  as  well  as  save  great  expense 
to  and  he  far  more  sat  isfactory  to  the  people  of  I  his  agfclCj  , 

To  the  statement  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  United  States  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  to  which  i>«  »t  h  parties  are  Indians 
there  is  but  a  single,  and  thai  a  very  recent,  exception.  The  wanton 
mnrder  in  Decembei  last,  by  two  Cherokees,  of  Samuel  Sixkillex,  a  bra\  e 
and  efficient  captain  of  Indian  police,  who  was  at  thai  time  walking  un- 
armed in  the  main  street  of  Muscogee,  called  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  that  some  legal  protection  be  given  such  officers  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  lawful  duty.  This  necessity  was  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  three  months  previous  some  young  Cherokees  who  had  been 
arrested  for  shooting  at  deputy  marshals  are  reported  to  have  ex 
plained  that  they  thought  they  were  "only  Shooting  at  Indian  police.'' 
At  its  last  session.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  thai  any  Indian 
guilty  Of  the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  against  the  person  of  any  Indian  policeman  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States  marshal,  while 
lawfully  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  United  States  process  or  other 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  " shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  such  crimes,  ami  shall  he  tried  by  the  district 

court  of  the  United  States  exercising  Criminal  jurisdiction  where  said 
offense  was  committed,  and  shall  he  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respect- 
ively; and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such 
cases." 

This  law,  however,  as  shown  by  recent  events,  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  Indian  official  should  be  guaranteed  a  fair  trial  in  case  he  him- 
self should  be  charged  with  being  guilty  of  assault  or  murder  while  dis- 
charging his  official  duty.  For  example,  in  one  case  reported  by  Agent 
Owen,  an  Indian  posse  and  accessory  in  a  killing  in  the  performance 
of  duty  was  condemned  by  an  Indian  jury  to  die  for  murder,  while  the 
principal,  the  deputy  marshal,  a  United  States  citizen,  was  acquitted 
by  the  United  States  court  ;it  Fort  Smith. 
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Also  this  court  should  take  cognizance  of  an  assault  upon  or  attempt 
to  kill  an  Indian  policeman  when  lie  is  not  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  lawful  duty,  provided  such  attack  springs  from  malice  aroused 
by  a  previous  performance  of  duly. 

SURPLUS  LANDS   IN   THE   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

Since  the  submission  of  my  last  report  nothing  lias  taken  place  to 
change  materially"  the  status  of  the  question  then  discussed  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Two  cir- 
cumstances, however,  may  ultimately  have  some  important  bearing  on 
the  matter.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  pen- 
etrating the  very  heart  of  the  Oklahoma  country,  and  that  other  pro- 
posed railroads  are  bring  pushed  forward;  the  other  is  the  passage  of 
the  allotment  aet,  which,  if  put  into  execution  west  of  OS0,  would  finally 
determine  tin'  permanent  abode  of  the  tribes  now  occupying  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Recognizing  the  great  interest  felt  upon  this  subject,  when  I  came 
into  office  I  ventured  to  offer  the  following  ideas  thereon  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion rather  than  positive  recommendation  : 

If  certain  areas  of  thai  Territory  are  nol  to  he  held  in  trnsl  by  the  United  Stales 
lor  the  future  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  then  the  policy  of  removing  eastward 
ttic  Cheyennes  ami  Lrapahoes,  tin-  Wichitas  and  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  is  pre- 
sented for  consideral  ion.  ]  f  any  pari  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  t<>  borne- 
Btead  entry  ami  settlement,  it  should  he  the  western  part,  running  a  line  north  ami 
south  through  the  T<  ind  removing  all  Indians  west  of  that  line  to  lands  ly- 

ing easl  of  said  line.  Thus  the  Indians  would  be  npon  lands  better  adapted  to  their 
support,  and  they  would  also  be  adjacent  to  each  other  and  in  a  more  compact  form. 

As  Congress  took  no  act  ion,  but  continued  to  agitate  the  subject,  and 
as  the  public  discussion  of  it  grew  in  interest  throughout  the  country, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  refer  to  the  subject  again,  and  did  so  in  my 
report  for  L886,  from  which  1  make  the  following  extracts : 

The  vast  surplusage  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  much  of  it,  too.  not  surpassed 
anywhere  lor  fertility  and  versatility  of  production,  which  can  never  he  utilized  by 
the  Indians  now  within  its  borders  nor  by  their  descendants  (for  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  he  any  material  increase  in  numbers  of  Indian  population),  must 
sooner  or  later  lie  disposed  <><"  by  ( Jongress  some  way  or  other.  Were  all  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  to  be  uprooted  and  transplanted  i<»  this  Territory,  all  living  In- 
dians, including  those  now  resident  there,  could  have  l58rS  acres  each.  This  i 
mating  the  whole  Indian  population  <>t'  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  at. 
260,000.  As  the  Indian  Territory  has  an  area  of  64,222  square  miles,  or  about  520  acres 
for  each  person  now  in  the  Territory,  of  course  the  problem  presents  itself  for  public 
consideration.  What  disposition  or  division  of  the  Indian  Territory  can  ho  justly, 
fairly,  acceptably,  and  harmoniously  made  .' 

The  Kiowas  and  Comancb.es,  the  Wichitas  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  are 
the  only  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  located  west  of  longitude  98°.  The  reserva- 
tion of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is  simply  set  aside  by  Executive  order,  and  the 
Indians  occupying  this  tract  do  not  hold  it  by  the  same  tenure  with  which,  the  Indi- 
ans iu  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory  possess  their  reserves. 
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Below  is  given  an  Interesting  table,  showing  the  whole  number  of  acres  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  east  and  the  whole  number  west  of  longitude  98°,  and  the  distribution 
of  population: 

Total  number  of  acres  in  Indian  Territory 41, 102*546 

Number  of  acres  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° 13,740,223 

Number  of  acres  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 'J7,  362,  323 

Number  of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  in  Indian  Territory  cast  of  98° 3,683,605 

Number  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° 7,  616 

Number  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 68, 183 

Total  number  of  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory 7.">,79(.) 

Number  of  acres  each  Indian  would  have  if  unoccupied  lands  east  of  98 

were  divided  equally  among  Indians  now  living  west  of  98° 483 

Numlirr  of  acres  each  Indian  would  have  if  all  lands  east  of  9--'  were  di- 
vided equally  among  all  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory $39 

It  is  apparent  that,  as  there  are  now  only  7,G1G  Indians  west  of  longitude  98°,  if 
these  Indians  were  placed  on  the  3,Gfi3,G05  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  east  of  that  me- 
ridian, each  Indian  would  have  483  acres,  an  area  of  land  far  in  excess  of  what  be 
would  need.  But  we  also  see  from  this  table  that  there  are  west  of  98°,  including 
Greer  oounjy,  13,740,223  acres,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  homes  of  100  acres 
each  to  137,402  people ;  and  supposing  each  settler  to  have  five  in  his  family,  it  would 
support  a  population  of  G87,010  souls.  Add  to  this  "  No  Man's  Land,"  lying  Immedi- 
ately west  and  adjoining,  containing  3,672,640  acres,  and  wo  see  at  once  that  there  is 
territory  enough  in  those  two  areas  to  found  a  State  equal  in  size  to  many  States  of 
this  Union.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  bo  that  tho  Indians 
would  be  together  in  a  more  compact  form,  while  the  whites  would  be  by  themselves. 
When  my  last  report  was  made  the  time  and  circumstances  were  auspicious  for  the 
adoption  of  these  suggestions,  if  Congress  entertained  them  at  all,  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  the  Indians  west  of  98°,  especially  tho  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
had  been  severely  admonished  by  the  Government,  by  a  display  of  military  force, 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  obstruct  those  of  their  tribe  who  desired 
to  adopt  the  white  man's  way.  To  this  admonition  almost  universal  heed  was  given, 
and  a  large  number  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  settling  down  and  cultivating  the. 
soil.  In  consequence  of  this  recent  change  in  their  wishes  and  habits,  very  many 
houses  have  been  erected  and  a  large  acreage  of  sod  broken  and  extensive  crops  cul- 
tivated. A  year  ago  these  Indians  had  less  to  attach  them  to  their  homes  than  they 
now  have,  and  therefore  their  removal  east  would  have  been  less  distasteful  then 
than  now.  Nevertheless,  as  the  distance  is  short  and  tho  lands  to  which  they  might 
he  moved  are  much  superior  to  those  which  they  now  occupy,  I  doubt  not  that,  by 
paying  them  for  their  improvements  or  by  making  similar  improvements  on  their  new 
homes,  they  would  cheerfully  obey  the  wish  of  Congress  should  that  body  conclude 
to  remove  them  to  Oklahoma  or  to  some  other  fertile  unoccupied  lands  east  of  98°. 
It  becomes  apparent  that  if  it  should  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  this 
section  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  will  be  attended  with  embarrassment  even  now, 
and  of  course,  as  the  Indians  open  and  improve  farms  and  build  houses  and  prepare 
to  live,  they  will  become  more  attached  to  their  homes  and  less  disposed  to  emigrate, 
even  to  better  lands  which  are  but  a  short  distance  away. 

My  apology,  if  apology  is  needed,  for  presenting  these  facts  and  suggestions  some- 
what earnestly,  arises  from  my  deep  conviction  that  the  proposition  to  throw  open 
Oklahoma  to  white  settlement,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  Indians  on  three  sides,  would 
he  an  experiment  dangerous  to  all  concerned,  and  especially  would  the  Indians  west 
of  Oklahoma  be  abraded  and  eventually  obliterated  by  the  surging  waves  of  white 
population  striking  upon  them  from  all  directions.  This  subject  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;  and  in  view  of  the  persistent  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  parties  more 
or  less  organized  to  possess  themselves  of  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  regard- 
less of  law  and  tho  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  in  view,  too,  of  the  action  of  a  large 
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number  of  Representatives  as  expressed  by  bills  presented  and  speeches  made  in  Con- 
gress, I  feel  it  my  duty  especially  to  invoke  your  consideration  of  the  subject. 

If  any  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  white  settlement,  then  I 
think  the  suggestions  which  I  have  offered  are  the  most  practical  and  wou4d  cause 
the  least  possible  dissatisfaction  and  injury  to  the  Indians.  But  until  Congress  1  akes 
definite  action  upon  this  subject  this  ollico  will  feel  it  to  bo  its  duty  to  press  forward 
the  settling  upon  lands  or  homesteads  of  ail  the  Indians  west  of  Oklahoma,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  open  farms,  erect  houses,  and  make  other  improvements  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  for  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  teaching  these  people  to  support  them- 
selves, aud  to  stop  all  work  and  Improvement  would  throw  them  into  a  state  of  idle- 
ness which  would  soon  lead  to  crime  and  disorder,  if  not  to  actual  conflict  among 
i  hemselves  and  with  their  white  neighbors. 

As  the  question  still  remains  undecided  before  Congress  and  the 
country,  and  more  than  ever  increases  in  interest,  I  have  repeated 
herewith  views  indicated  in  my  former  reports;  and  I  again  offer  the 
recommendation  that  Congress  authorize  the  Department  to  appoint  a 
commission  which  shall  visit  the  tribes  now  living  west-  of  98°,  and 
ascertain  their  views  OD  the  question  of  removal  to  other  suitable  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory  east  of  that  meridian. 

ATTEMPTED   SETTLEMENTS    IN    INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

The  effective  system  of  policing  adopted  by  the  military  stationed  in 
the  Territory  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  any  further  concerted 
movement  on  the  Oklahoma  lands  during  the  past  year.  Some  few 
straggling  parties  have  been  discovered  and  promptly  removed  by  Hie 
troops. 

The  efficiency  and  prudence  with  which  this  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  executed  by  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been 
in  command  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  two  years,  entitles  this 
officer  to  merited  praise.  While  vigorously  executing  official  orders 
he  has  abstained  from  any  harsh  or  unnecessary  exercise  of  military 
power  towards  the  citizens  of  States  adjoining  the  Territory  who  have 
sought  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  Oklahoma. 

INTRUDERS  AND   DISPUTED   CITIZENSHIP   IN   THE  IJTOIAN  TERRITORY. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  status  of 
this  question  except  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  December  last  the 
Cherokee  council  passed  an  act  (approved  December  8, 1886)  "provi 

ding  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  try  and  determine  applica 
tions  for  Cherokee  citizenship."  This  act  vests  the  determination  oi 
all  claims  to  citizenship,  by  blood  or  descent,  in  a  commission  of  three 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  whose  decision  is  final.  The  act  is 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
band  of  Cherokee  Indians  vs.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion (117  U.  S.,  311). 

Under  that  opinion  the  Department  recognizes  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  admit  or  readmit  Cherokees  to  the  rights  of 
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citizenship,  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  those  claimants  arc  con 
cerned,  who  have  gone  into  the  nation  since  the  Llth  of  August,  L886 
(the  date  on  which  Agent  Owen  was  instructed  as  to  the  effect  of  said 
opinion),  and  also  as  to  those  who  may  hereafter  enter  ;  but  the  Depart- 
ment declines  to  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  commission  as  to 
those  who  went  into  the  nation,  claiming  the  rights  of  Cherokees,  prior 
to  that  date.  The  status  of  such  persons  therefore  remains  unchanged. 
Many  of  them  have  beeu  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
Cherokee  authorities  have  requested  the  Department  to  remove  them 
as  intruders.  This  the  Department  declines  to  do,  when  they  show 
prima  facie  that  they  are  of  Cherokee  blood.  The  Cherokee  commis- 
sion has  declared  some  of  these  persons  to  be  intruders,  who  Located  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  long  prior  to  the  llth  of  August,  L886,  claiming 

and  believing  that  they  were  of  Cherokee  blood,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  share  in  the  lands  and  annuities  of  the  uation.  They  have  in  some 
instance/  made  valuable  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
opening  farms,  and  putting  them  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  For  the  De 
partment  summarily  to  eject  these  persons  from  the  limits  of  the  nation, 
without  just  and  fair  compensation  for  their  improvements,  would  seem 
to  be  an  unjust  if  not  a  heartless  procedure. 

Some  method  by  which  these  cases  maybe  disposed  of,  and  those 
claimants  who  have  gone  into  the  nation  in  good  faith  and  are  of 
Cherokee  blood  accorded  their  rights,  or,  if  denied  such  rights,  paid 
for  their  improvements,  should  be  provided  by  legislation,  it  being,  as 
it  appears,  impossible  to  reach  such  result  by  mutual  agreement.  This 
subject  should  be  considered  by  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

FREEDMEN    IN    Till-:    CHICKASAW    NATION. 

The  report  of  Agent  Owen  represents  the  freedmen  who  live  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition.  They  are  land- 
less in  a  territory  which  has  4,650,935  acres, and  where  the  Chickasaw 
inhabitants  are  entitled  to  77~>  acres  per  capita.  They  are  wit  hour 
schools  or  school  facilities.  They  are  recognized  neither  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  nor  as  Chickasaws.  In  fact,  as  Agenl  Owen  de- 
scribes their  anomalous  position,  they  are  neither  "  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl." 
Nevertheless  they  are  human  beings,  who  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
and  protection  of  the  Government. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  £/hoctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $300,000,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  territory  west  of  the  08th  degree  of  west  longitude,  known 
as  the  "  leased  district/'  with. the  provision  that  this  $300,000  should  be 
invested  and  held  by  the  United  States,  in  trust  for  said  nation,  at  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  interest,  until  the  legislatures  of  the  two  nations 
should  respectively  make  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary — 

To  give  persons  of  African  descent,  resident  in  said  nat  ions  at  the  dale  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Smith,  and  their  descendants  heretofore  held  in  slavery  among  said  nations 
*U  une  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  suffrage  of  citizens 
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of  sard  nations,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys,  and  public  domain  claimed  by  or  bo- 
longing  to  said  nations  respectively ;  and  also  to  give  to  such  persons  who  were  resi- 
dents as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants,  40  acres  each  of  the  land  of  said  nations 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  *  *  *  ;  and  immediately  ou 
the  enactment  of  such  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  the  said  sum  of  $300,000  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths 
to  the  former  and  one-fourth  to  the  latter — less  such  sum,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
capita,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  persons  of  African  descent  before  re- 
ferred to  as,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  such  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, shall  elect  to  remove  and  actually  remove  from  the  said  nations  respectively. 
And  should  the  said  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  not  be  made  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  said  nations  respectively,  within  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
then  the  said  sum  of  $300,000  shall  cease  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  said  Choctaw  ana 
Chickasaw  Nations,  and  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  said  persons  of  Afri- 
can descent  as  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  the  said  Territory,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  United  States  shall  deem  proper — the  United  states  agreeing,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  to  remove  from  said  nations  all  such 
persons  of  African  descent  as  may  be  willing  to  remove — 

Those  remaining  or  returning  after  removal  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  citizens  of  th'e  United  States. 
The  forty-sixth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provided  that  — 

Of  the  moneys  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  under  this 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  leased  district     *     *     #     the  sum  of  $150,000  shall  be 

advanced  and  paid  to   the  Choctaws,  and  s.~>0,000  to  the  Chickasaws,  through  their 

respective  treasurers  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Without  waiting  for  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  in  July,  1866,  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000,  which  was  paid  these  nations  in  advance.  Also  in  1SG7  and 
1SG0  two  appropriations  of  $15,000  each  were  made  as  interest  ou  the 
$300,000.     This  $30,000  was  also  paid  these  nations. 

Meantime,  on  November  !>,  1866,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  passed  an 
act  declaring  it  to  be  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  legislature  that  the 
United  States  keep  and  hold  the  sum  of  $300,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes  and  requesting  the  governor  "to  notify  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion for  the  Government  to  remove  said  negroes  from  the  limits  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  according  to  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  April, 
18GG." 

The  following  month  the  freedmen  also  memorialized  the  Government, 
stating  that  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Chickasaws  toward  them  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Chickasaws  to  give  up  their  proportion  of  the  $300,000 
rendered  them  anxious  to  leave  that  nation,  and  to  settle  on  any  land 
designated  by  the  Government,  and  they  asked  that  the  Government 
provide  transportatiou  for  themselves  and  families,  and  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  make  a  start  in  their  new  homes.  To  this  pe- 
tition no  attention  was  paid.  Nearly  two  years  passed  and  on  June  27, 
18G8,  the  freedmen  again  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  same  effect ;  which 
was  laid  before  Congress,  but  no  action  taken.  August  17,  18G8,  both 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  urged  the  Government  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  and  remove  the  freedmen.     In  February,  18G9,  a  delegation  of 
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freedmen  came  to  Washington,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  to 
submit  a  memorial  urging  the  fulfillment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  treaty  stipulation  in  regard  to  their  people.  From  this 
effort  nothing  resulted.  About  this  time  the  suggestion  came  from  va- 
rious sources  that  a  tract  west  of  the  Seminole  Nation  would  be  suita- 
ble land  on  which  to  locate  the  freedmen. 

January  10,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Chickasaw  legislature 
entitled  "An  act  to  adopt  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,"  which 
declared  all  negroes  belonging  to  Chickasaws  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Smith,  and  resident  in  the  nation  at  the  date 
thereof,  and  their  descendants,  to  be  adopted  in  conformity  with  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  18GG;  provided,  that  the  proportional  part 
of  the  $300,000  specified  in  said  article,  with  the  accrued  interest  thereon, 
should  be  paid  to  the  Chickasaw  Xat ion  for  its  sole  use  and  benefit  ;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  said  adopted  negroes  should  not  be  entitled 
to  any  part  of  said  >«300,000,  nor  to  any  benefit  from  the  principal  and 
interest  of  invested  funds,  nor  to  any  share  in  the  common  domain  ex- 
cept the  40  acres  provided  in  the  treaty,  nor  to  any  privileges  or  rights 
Dot  conferred  by  the  treaty;  and  provided  further,  that  said  adopted 
negroes  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  just  as  if  said  negroes  were  Chickasaws.  Tins  act  was  to  have 
full  force  and  effect  from  ami  after  its  approval  by  the  proper  authority 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  February  10,  1873,  who  recommended  thai  such  legis- 
lation be  had  by  Congress  as  would  extend  the  time  for  the  execution 
in  all  respects  of  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  187:).  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  freedmen's  affairs  February  L3,  1<S7:>.  ami 
ordered  to  be  printed.  No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken. 
(See  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1S82,  page  lvii,  and  IT.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  207,  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.)  By  this  failure  of 
Congress  to  take  action  the  one  favorable  opportunity  for  the  adoption 
by  the  Chickasaws  of  their  freedmen  was  lost.  Since  then  all  Chick- 
asaw action  has  looked  toward  the  removal  of  the  freedmen. 

December  30,  1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  O.  Shanks,  who  had  been  appointed 
in  March  previous  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  status  of  the 
freedmen  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  submitted  his  report 
in  which  he  opposed  the  removal  of  the  freedmen  and  recommended 
that  the  United  States  take  measures  to  secure  their  recognition  as  full 
citizens  in  those  nations.  Upon  this  report  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken. 

In  1876  and  1879,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  confer  with  like  commissioners  from  the 
Choctaw  Xation  on  the  freedmen  question. 

During  much  of  this  time  the  Choctaws  had  manifested  a  willingness 
to  adopt  their  freedmen,  but  it  had  been  held  that  under  the  treaty 
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the  joiotor  concurrent  action  of  both  nations  was  required  in  order  tc 
make  valid  the  action  of  either.  On  November  2,  1880,  the  Choctaw 
legislature  memorialized  Congress  expressing  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept their  freedmen  as  citizens,  and  asking  for  legislation  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  so.  A  Senate  bill,  which  was  never  reported,  was  the 
sole  result  of  this  effort. 

In  1882,  in  order  to  give  the  freedmen  of  these  two  nations  some 
school  facilities,  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  of  May  17  : 

That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  concluded  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  freedmen  in  said  tribes,  to  he  expended  under  the  direct  iou  of  the 

Secretary  of  1  Ik    Interior,  1  lirer-fouri  lis  thereof  for  the  freed  men  among  the  ('hoc  taws 

and  one  fourth  \'ov  the  freedmen  among  the  Chickasaws:  Provided,  That  said  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  deducted  in  like  proportion  from  any  moneys  in  thisacl 
appropriated  to  be  paid  said  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws:  And  provided  further,  That 
either  of  said  tribes  may,  before  such  expenditure,  adopt  and  provide  for  the  freed- 
men in  .said  tribe  in  accordance  with  said  third  article,  and  in  such  case  the  money 
herein  provided  (Tor such  education  in  said  tribe  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  tribe,  to 
be  taken  from  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  duo  said 
tribe. 

Coder  this  legislation  the  Choctaws  adopted  their  freedmen  and  the 
balance  of  the  share  of  the  Choctaws  in  the  $300,000  was  placed  to  the 
credil  of  the  Choctaws  <>n  the  books  of  the  Dnited  States  Treasurv. 

The  account  for  both  nations  was  stated  as  follows  :  Prom  the  $300,000 
should  be  deducted,  nol  only  the  $200,000  appropriated  and  paid  over 
immediately  upon  t  he  proclamation  of  the  treaty,  but  also  the  two  years1 
interest  <»n  that  $200,000,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  was  also  ap 
propriated : 

h'esid )  unappropriated $100,000 

Amount  appropriated  as  interesl  on  $300,000  for  year  ending  .Tune 

in,  L867 $15,000 

Deduct   amount  of  appropriation  of  interesl  for  said   year  on 

$100,000 5,000 

10, OOu 

Lea  vine; 90,000 

Amount  appropriated  as  interest  on  $300,000  for  year  ending  June 

10,  1868 in,  000 

Deduct  amount   of  appropriation  of  interest  for  said  year  on 

$90,000 4,.r>00 

10,500  j 

Leaving 79,500 

From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  the  sum  appropriated  by  act  ap- 
proved .May  17,  1882 , 10, 00* 

Lea  vine; 69,500 

to  be  p:n"<l  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  case  they  adopted  their 
freedmen.  Of  this  their  three-fourths  share,  amounting  tp  $52,125,  was 
appropriated  and  placed  to  the  credil  of  the  Choctaws. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  Chickasaws  seem  to  have  definitely  decided  not  to 

adopt,  their  freedmen,  there  remains  of  the  $300,000,  8 1 7,:>7«">,  which 
should  be  appropriated  to  assist  those  freedmen  in  removing  from  the 
Chickasaw  country,  and  there  should  be  recovered  from  the  Chickasaws 
for  thesame  purpose  the  $55,125  which  has  been  paid  them,  and  to  which 
they  have  had  no  shadow  of  claim.  This,  with  a  sum  of  $2,500,  which 
has  already  been  recouped  from  the  Chickasaws  and  expended  for  the 
education  of  their  freedmen,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  .May  17, 
188U,  (pioted  above,  makes  up  the  Chickasaw  one-fonrtli  of  the  $300,000 
named  in  the  treaty. 

In  January  last  the  delegates  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  President,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  April  28,  L866,  with  theGhoctaws  and  Chickasaws  relative  to 
the  freedmen  in  those  nations,  and  the  action  of  the  Chickasaws  there 
under,  they  earnestly  asked — 

The  United  States  to  fulfill  the  treaty  of  L866  i>\  removing  without  delay  to  the 
leased  district  wesl  <>('  the  ninety. eighth  meridian  of  Longitude,  or  to  the  Oklahoma 
country,  ceded  bythe  Creels  treaty  of  L866,  or  elsewhere,  all  the  freedmen  who  shall 
consent  i<>  such  removal,  and  by  placing  all  1  hose  w  li<>  Bhall  refuse  to  .u<>  <>u  t  lie  same 
foot  tug  as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

During  the  year  several  complaints  have  been  received  from  the 
freedmen  relative  to  the  denial  of  their  rights,  and  particularly  as  to 

the  utter  lack  of  educational  facilities.  Recently  Agent  Owen  held  ;i 
conference  with  some  of  the  leading  freedmen,  at  which  they  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  in  the  nation  if  their  rights,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  schools,  could  he  accorded  them,  but  signified  their  willingness  to 
Submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Government.  The  Chickasaw  authorities 
positively  refuse  to  take  any  steps  looking  to  their  adoption,  and  even 
refuse  to  provide  for  their  education,  'this  reluctance  to  carry  out  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  is  doubtless  caused  in  great  measure  by  the 
fear  that  the  freedmen  will  outvote  i  he  Chickasaw  s,  t  hey  being  fully  as 
numerous  as  the  Indians.  These  people,  therefore,  whose  rights,  pro- 
tection, and  education  were  guaranteed  by  treaty,  are  left  in  ignorance, 
without  civil  or  political  rights,  and  with  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  their  removal  from  the  Nat. on 
is  the  only  practicable  method  by  which  they  can  l>e  afforded  educa- 
tional and  other  privileges.  It  lias  been  decided  by  Judge  Parker,  ol 
the  district  courtof  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  that  the  United 
States  may  settle  freedmen  belonging  to  the  live  civilized  tribes  upon 
lands  acquired  from  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  and  Agent  Owen  sug- 
gests that  the  Chickasaw  freedmen  be  removed  to  that  portion  of  Okla- 
homa lying  on  the  Canadian  river,  west  of  the  Pottawatomie  reserva- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  freedmen  have  doubtless  made  improvements  on  the 
lands  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  occupied  but  not  possessed; 
and  if,  because  they  can  acquire  no  title  thereto,  they  are  forced  to 
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abandon  those  improvements,  it  would  be  but  sheer  justice  to  pay  them 
the  full  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  $100  per  capita  which  the 
treaty  promised  them  if  they  should  emigrate. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chickasaws  would  object  to  leg- 
islation requiring  them  to  return  the  $55,125  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided, by  the  same  legislation,  they  could  be  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  their  freedmen.  Congress  has  heretofore  been  asked  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  removal  of  these  freedmen,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  recommendation  should  be  renewed.  A  special  report  upon  the 
subject  with  a  draft  of  the  necessary  legislation  will  bo  prepared  and 
submitted  for  your  consideration  before  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

TITLE    OF    PAWNEES    TO    THAT     PORTION     OF    THEIR     RESERVATION 
CEDED   TO   UNITED   STATES  BY    CREEKS. 

A  portion  of  the  lands  set  apart  to  the  Pawnees  as  a  reservation,  un- 
der the  act  of  April  1!>,  1S7<;(1«>  Stats.,  28),  comprising  r):;,()()5.90  acres, 
was  ceded  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  ('reeks  by  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  June  11,  1866  (1  1  Siais.,  785).  Full  payment  for  this  land 
at  30  cents  per  acre  has  been  made  to  the  Government  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  Pawnee  reservation  in  Nebraska,  but  a  proper 
title  thereto  has  not  been  given  the  Pawnees.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  .March  :'».  L883  (22  Stats.,  603),  the  Cherokee  Nation  executed 
a  deed  conveying  that  portion  of  the  Pawnee  reservation  lying  withiu 
the  Cherokee  country  to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  Tlie.se  Indians  now  desire,  and  1  think  they 
should  have,  title  to  that  portion  of  their  reservation  which  lies  withiu 
the  ceded  Creek  count ry,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  special 
report  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation. 

MO-KO-IIO-KO  BAND  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  FORMERLY  IN  KANSAS. 

These  Indians,  who.  as  stated  in  my  Last  annual  report,  were  wander- 
ers in  Kansas,  without  any  rights  there  of  citizenship  or  property,  have 
beeu  removed,  under  instructions  from  the  Department,  to  the  Sac  and 
Fox  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  L886.  They  have  an  abundance  of  land  on  said  res- 
ervation, and  by  residing  there  can  draw  their  annuities,  which,  under 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  made 
February  IS,  18G7  (15  Stats.,  495),  they  could  not  draw  so  loug  as  they 
resided  elsewhere.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  these  Indians  on 
their  reservation,  and  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  civilized  pursuits 
and  send  their  children  to  school.  Their  head  men  were  opposed  to 
removal  and  endeavored  to  prevent  enrollment  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
agency,  but  were  compelled  to  yield.  They  are  now  enrolled,  and  are 
drawing  their  annuities  as  other  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  and 
I  trust  will  cause  no  further  trouble. 
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BLACK   BOB   SHAWNEE   LANDS   IN   KANSAS. 

In  iny  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  report  and  accompanying 

papers  submitted  by  .Special  Agent  E.  E.  White,  on  April  8,  1880,  rel- 
ative to  his  investigation  sin  regard  to  twenty-live  deeds  of  conveyance  of 
lands  in  Kansas  from  members  of  the  Black  Bob  band  cf  Shawnee 
Indians,  or  their  descendants  or  representatives,  to  Thomas  Carney, 
filed  in  this  office  for  approval  on  October  30,  1885.  On  examination 
of  the  report  1  have  concluded  that  $3 per  acre,  the  consideration  named 
in  each  deed,  is  grossly  inadequate.  The  special  agent, after  making  a 
thorough  investigation,  estimates  the  value  of  the  lands  exclusive  of 
improvements  thereon  at  from  $10  to  $35  per  acre,  the  average  value 
being  8 1<). ,"30  per  acre,  and  the  average  values  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments at  $29.40  per  acre.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Mr.  White's  re- 
port : 

Finding  the  consideration  named  in  each  of  the  twenty-five  deeds  in  question  bo 
greatly  insufficient,  and  also  thai  base  misrepresentations  and  gross  fraud  were  need 
to  procure  the  same  to  induce  the  [ndians  to  sell  at  the  low  price  •>('  $3  per  acre,  1 
recommend  that  none  of  them  be  approved. 

In  view  of  the  question  of  fraud  thus  presented,  and  of  conspiracy 
relative  to  the  procurement  of  said  deeds,  also  raised  by  said  report, 
and  of  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  consideration,  the  subject  was 
submitted  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  February  25,  bss;.  A  lull 
history  of  the  lilaek  Bob  Shawnee  lands  was  given,  and  I  stated  that  in  my 
opinion  the  lands  embraced  in  said  twenty  -five  deeds,  and  all  other 
lands  patented  to  members  of  said  band,  conveyances  of  which  had  not 
been  declared  valid  by  decree  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Kansas,  under  the  joint  resolution  approved  March  3, 
1S79  (20  Stat.,  -488),  or  the  title  to  which  had  not  passed  by  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  the  improvements  thereon,  should 
be  appraised  separately  and  the  lands  sold  (with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians severally  to  whom  the  same  were  patented)  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  bona  tide  settler  to  have  the  preference  right  to  purchase  the 
tract  resided  upon  and  improved  by  himj  and  in  case  a  settler  should 
fail  to  purchase  within  a  specified  time  and  the  laud  should  be  sold  to 
any  other  than  a  settler,  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  settler  the  appraised 
value  of  his  improvements ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  severally  entitled  thereto,  subject  to 
refundment  therefrom  to  the  grantee  in  said  twenty-five  deeds  (Mr. 
Carney),  of  the  consideration  money  paid  by  him,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  he  should  be  equitably  entitled  thereto.  With 
this  report  was  inclosed  a  draft  of  a  bill,  in  duplicate,  covering  the 
points  indicated,  and  copies  of  all  papers  bearing  on  the  subject,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  Congress  with  re- 
quest for  favorable  consideration.  The  Department  concurred,  and  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  each  branch  of  Congress.  (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  Ill,  40th  Congress,  2d  session.) 
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Under  date  of  April  7, 1887,  the  Attorney -General  (to  whom  theques 
tion  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  equitable  right  of  Mr.  Car- 
ney to  refundment  in  the  event  of  the  lands  being  disposed  of  to  other 
parties,  was  submitted)  transmitted  to  the  Departmenta  copy  of  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  by  the  United  Stales  district  attorney  for  Kansas, 
dated  April  1,  1887,  inclosing  a  large  number  of  affidavits  to  the  effect 
that  83  per  acre  is  the  full  value  of  the  lands  covered  by  said  twenty- 
live  deeds,  exclusive  of  improvements.  The  United  States  attorney 
stated  in, his  report  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  conspiracy  was  formed  nor 
fraud  practiced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the  equity  of  the  grantee 
in  said  twenty-live  deeds  of  refundment  of  the  money  paid  by  him  for 
the  lands  covered  thereby,  in  the  event  the  lands  should  afterwards  be 
disposed  of  to  <>t  her  purchasers.  The  question  of  the  approval  of  these 
deeds  was  again  brought  up  and  a  hearing  given  by  the  Department  to 
the  parties  in  interest.  By  letter  of  June  25,  1887,  the  Department  ad- 
vised this  office  that  fall  consideration  had  been  given  the  subject,  and 
that  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  a  report  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  -Gen- 
eral, therewith  transmitted,  the  Department  declined  to  approve  said 
deeds. 

The  land  in  question  lies  in  Johnson  county, Kans.,  from  <»  to  12  miles 
from  Olathe,  the  county  seat,  and  distant  from  Kansas  City  from  L6 
to  22  miles,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  railway.  Very  strong  evidence  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  $3  per  acre  as  consideration  for  said  land  is  fur- 
nished by  the  offer  of  .some  of  the  settlers  t  hereon  in  letter  to  this  office, 
dated  January  31,  L887,  to  imrcha.se  the  lands  on  which  they  reside  at 
$6  peracre.  1  believe  that  justice  to  the  Indians  and  the  protection  ot 
the  settlers,  who,  though  trespassers,  have  equities  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  alike  require  action  by  <  Jongress  as  indicated. 

SALE   OF    [OWA    AND   SAC    \M>     l«»\     RESERVATIONS    IN     KANSAS    AND 

NEBRASE  \. 

The  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  of  .March  :;,  1885(23  Stats.,  351),  pro- 
viding fur  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  these  reservations,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  became  a  law  on  tin'  8th  of  January  last  (24 
Stats.,  367).  Councils  have  since  been  held  with  each  of  the  tribes  and 
the  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  the  lowas  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
as  amended,  has  been  obtained.  The  General  Land  Office  has  been  in- 
structed to  cause  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made  on  the  Iowa  reserva- 
tion, preliminary  to  its  appraisement  and  sale. 

The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  was  not  obtained. 

THE   WHITE    EARTH    RESERVATION   IN   MINNESOTA. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  lor  the  most  part  fully  prepared 
for  individual  allotments,  and  very  many  have  already  had  hi  mis  as- 
signed to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  article  of  Urn  treaty 
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Of  April  IS,  1867  (Stat.  1C,  p.  711)).  There  are.  others,  however,  who 
never  applied  tor  allotments  under  said  treaty,  but  are  now  anxious  to 
have  their  lands  in  severalty,  seeing  the  positive  benefits  resulting  to 
those  who  have  tried  the  experiment.  All  the  Indians  desire  to  secure 
permanent  title  by  patent  for  their  individual  tracts.  As  already  stated 
the  prevailing  sentiment  amongst  them  is  very  strong  for  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  last  summer  with  the  Northwest  Indian 
Commission.  There  would  be  no  authority  under  the  general  allotment 
act  for  the  removal  and  settlement  at  White  Earth  of  the  kindred  tribes 
occupying  the  Lake  Winnebagoshish,  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  and  White 
Oak  Point  reservations,  and  the  Gull  River  and  other  scattered  bands 
on  the  Mississippi  river;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  of  perhaps 
equal  importance,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  said  agreement 
which  is  now  pending  in  Congress  is  one  of  great  moment  to  all  the 
Indians  concerned. 

RESERVOIRS  AT   THE    BEAD  WATERS   OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

In  my  last  annual  report  1  expressed  the  hope  that  the  then  recent l\ - 
appointed  Commission  (Northwest  Indian  Commission)  would  arrange 
a  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  a  just  settlement  could  be  had  with  the 
Chippewas  for. the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  them  in  the  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  dams  and  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Minnesota.  The  history  of  this  matter  has 
been  fully  set  forth  in  former  annual  reports  of  this  office.  The  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Chippewas  last  summer  by  said  Commission  pro- 
vides, as  was  hoped,  for  the  settlement  of  this  claim. 

The  Commission  examined  into  and  made  an  award  of  damages  for 
losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  Indians,  and  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  the  sum  of  $150,000  in  full  satisfaction  for  such  losses 
and  injuries,  $100,000  to  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands, 
and  $50,000  to  the  Mississippi  bands;  the  money  to  be  distributed  per 
capita,  in  cash,  in  two  equal  yearly  installments. 

The  Commissioners,  speaking  of  their  award,  say  : 

The  benefits  to  the  public  to  be  derived  from  the-  construction  of  these  dams, 
which  will  bo  lasting,  is  incalculable,  and  the  Indians  arc  justly  entitled  to  propel 
indemnification.     We  consider  our  award  just,  and  by  no  means  excessive. 

If  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Chippewas  meets  with  favor- 
able action  by  Congress,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  claim  (the 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians)  will  be  reached,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  fact 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the  early  ratification  of  said  agree- 
ments. 

NORTHERN    CIIEYENNES    IN   MONTANA. 

No  returns  have  been  received  from  the  surveys  reported  as  in  pro- 
cess of  execution  last  year  on  lands  designed  for  the  location  of  the 
^"Drthern  Cheyeunes  in  Montana,     As  soon  as  I  am  officially  advised 
INT  87  v  2 5 
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that  such  surveys  have  been  completed,  steps  will  be  taken  to  locate 
these  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  allotment  act,  which 
are  regarded  as  more  favorable  to  them  than  are  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  laws. 

During  the  summer  a  party  of  Northern  Cheyennes  left  the  Pine 
Ridge  agency  and  went  to  Tongue  river  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
remaining  there.  The  agent  reported  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  effect  their  return  without  the  aid  of  troops.  Military  assist- 
ance was  accordingly  invoked,  and  under  date  of  August  10, 1887,  Agent 
Upshaw  reported  that  191)  Indians  had  started  for  Pine  Ridge  agency 
under  an  escort  of  cavalry.  These  Indians  were  very  reluctant  to  re- 
turn, and  only  consented  to  go  without  resistance,  after  a  two-days' 
council,  in  which  promises  were  made  that  the  returning  Pine  Ridge 
Cheyennes  would  be  protected  from  any  mistreatment  by  the  Sioux, 
and  that  strong  statements  of  the  great  desire  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes to  be  united  at  one  place  would  be  made  to  the  President. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  Cheyennes  at  Pine  Ridge  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  location,  whether  justly  so  or  not,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  gratify  their  desire  to  remove  to  Montana  if  it 
were  practicable  to  do  so.  With  the  present  information  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  lands  on  Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers,  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  any  more  Indians  to  locate  there. 
After  those  who  are  now  there  have  had  lands  allotted  them,  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  or  not  theroare  any  surplus  lands  available,  and 
the  disposition  of  t  he  ( 'he  venues  at  Pine  Ridge  can  then  be  determined 
upon. 

WINNEBAGO    RESERVATION    IN    NEBRASKA. 

Congress  having  adjourned  without  favorable  action  on  the  bill  for 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Winnebago  reservation,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  allot  the  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  allotment 
act,  and  Miss  Alice  0.  Fletcher  is  now  engaged  in  the  work.  When 
the  allotments  arc  Completed  and  patents  issued  these  Indians  will  be 
subject  to  the  laws  both  civil  and  criminal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Should  there  be  any  surplus  lands  remaining,  negotiations  can  be  had 
for  their  sale.  Thus  the  ends  desired  by  the  bill  referred  to  can  be  at- 
tained without  further  enabling  legislation. 

THE   NAVAJO   INDIANS    IN   NEW   MEXICO   AND   ARIZONA. 

Under  date  of  April  <;,  1SS7,  1  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  constantly  recurring  troubles  between  the  non- 
reservation  BTavajOS  and  white  settlers  on  the  borders  of  the  Navajo 
reservation  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration a  plan  of  action  looking  to  the  ultimate  removal  and  settle, 
meutof  all  these  non-reservation  Indians  upon  the  Navajo  reserve.  As 
the  result  of  this  correspondence  a  special  agent  of  this  office  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Navajo  country,  with  a  view  to  effecting  that  much  desired 
obiect. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  7,000  and  8,000  Narajos  scat- 
tered over  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  on  its 
east,  south,  and  southwest  borders.  They  are  native  to  the  soil,  and 
have  always  lived  there  or  in  that  vicinity.  Although  a  reservation 
was  set  apart  for  them  as  far  back  as  1863,  the  Government,  presuma- 
bly from  motives  of  economy,  has  never  compelled  them  to  go  upon  it, 
preferring  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own  living  where  they  are, 
rather  than  to  force  them  upon  the  reservation,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  public  expense.  They  have  been  peaceable  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  have  tried  to  give  as  little  offense  as  possible.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  conflicts  between  them  ami  the  whites  were 
qnite  unheard-of. 

The  region  of  country  occupied  by  them  would  be  uninhabitable  but 
for  the  small  springs,  which  afford  the  only  water  to  be  found  there. 
Though  not  very  numerous,  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
Indians  in  the  care  of  their  Hocks.  Being  alike  indispensable  to  the 
whites  now  settling  in  the  country,  a  constant  Straggle  is  going  on  for 
possession.  The  whites  demand  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  their 
proper  reservation,  and  the  Indians  seek  protection  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites.  They  are  in  dangerous  contact,  and  frequent  fatal 
collisions  have  occurred. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Indians  cannot  remain  in  peace  where  they  are, 
and  until  the  reservation  is  supplied  with  better  water  facilities  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  Although  the  reservation  contains  upwards 
of  8,000,000  acres,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  tiie  immense  Hocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  owned  by  the  Navajos.  It  is  mostly  rock  and  desert, 
water  is  scarce  and  alkaline,  pasturage  scanty,  and  tin4  -  arable  land  " 
consists  of  scattered  tracts  of  sand  and  debris  formed  by  wash  and 
erosion  near  springs  and  the  water-courses  of  short-lived  spring  torrents 
The  reservation  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  can  be  seen.  Were  it  capable  of  sustaining  the  numer- 
ous Hocks  and  herds  owned  by  the  Xavajos,  it  might  be  proper  to  insist 
that  the  non-reservation  Indians  should  remove  and  settle  within  its 
limits,  as  was  agreed  by  them  in  the  treaty  of  1SGS:  but  it  would  be  unwise, 
inhuman,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  to  attempt 
to  put  the  non-reservation  Indians  on  the  reserve  before  the  water 
works  now  in  process  of  construction  shall  have  been  completed,  or  at 
least  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  successful 
completion. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  any  considerable 
number  of  the  non-reservation  Indians  upon  individual  tracts  under  the 
homestead  laws  or  the  more  recent  general  allotment  act.  They  are 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  partly  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water.  They  can  not  keep  their  flocks  in  that  arid  region  without  fre- 
quently moving  from  place  to  place.     Neither  can  it  be  expected  that 
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they  will  ever  become  an  agricultural  people  where  they  are,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  the  laud  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  cultivation. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  the  Indians  that  they  might  re- 
duce the  number  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  sheep  as  a  means  of 
lessening  their  difficulties  (they  own  1,500,000  sheep  and  goats  and 
80,000  horses) ;  but  they  declare  that  they  have  tried  it  and  can  do  noth- 
ing with  high-grade  sheep,  and  they  insist  that  the  country  is  not  adapted 
to  the  successful  raising  of  any  better  grade  than  they  now  have.  It 
appears  that  some  experiments  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  but 
without  success.  The  Indians  are  not  likely  to  bestow  the  care  upon 
their  Hocks  that  is  required  in  raising  the  better  grades,  and  they  greatly 
prefer  the  lower  grades  as  an  article  of  food  supply. 

The  special  agent  is  sent  lo  the  Navajos  with  the  intention  of  indue. 
iug  as  many  of  them  to  remove  to  the  reservation  as  can  safely  be  pro- 
vided lor  there.  In  this  number  it  is  not  proposed  to  include  the  owners 
of  extensive  ranches  with  valuable  fixed  improvements,  of  whom  there 
are  understood  to  be  several,  unless  they  may  prefer  to  make  their 
homeson  the  reservation.  Before  leaking  an\  attempt  to  induce  the  In- 
dians to  remove  to  the  reservation,  the  special  agent  is  expected  to  con- 
fer with  i  he  agent  of  the  Navajos,  and  to  obtain  by  personal  investiga- 
tion a  lull  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  reservation  for  supporting 
a  largely  increased  population  now  or  when  the  water  facilities  shall 
have  been  improved.  He  will  advise  those  who  own  valuable  ranches 
outside  the  reservation  limits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  general  allotment  act,  and  will  instruct  them  how  to  proceed.  It 
might  prove  ruinous  to  some  to  remove  from  their  present  homes,  but 
ultimately  the  great  body  of  the  non  reservation  Indians  must  find 
homes  on  the  reservation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  special  agent's 
visit  will  tend  to  allay  the  bitterness  which  of  late  has  existed  between 
the  Indians  and  settlers,  and  that  a  good  beginning  may  be  made 
toward  the  desired  removal  and  settlement  of  the  great  body  of  non- 
reservation  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  their  reserve. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  imperative  need 
of  developing  whatever  irrigating  resources  the  Navajo  reserve  pos- 
sesses. The  effort  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year  has  been 
unexpectedly  encouraging.  The  work  has  been  done  at  eighteen  points 
on  the  reserve,  their  distances  apart  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  100 
miles.  Five  substantial  stone  and  timber  dams  have  been  built,  four- 
teen reservoirs  have  been  excavated  from  2  to  15  feet  deep — some  small, 
others  covering  several  acres,  and  all  surrounded  by  good  embank- 
ments—and over  G  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  have  been  taken  out.  The 
most  hopeful  feature  has  been  the  opening  up  of  fifteen  springs,  most  of 
which  by  being  dug  out  and  walled  up  have  been  transformed  from 
worthless  mudholes  into  clear  pools  containing  sufficient  living  water 
for  thousands  of  head  of  stock  and  for  irrigating  hundreds  of  acres  of 
adjoining  land.     In  the  mud  removed  from  one  spring  which  now  has 
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water  10  Feel  deep,  there  is  reported  to  have  been  found  the  bones  of 
a  mastodon.  As  this  work  progresses  during  another  season  man\  other 
springs  and  watering  places  which  have  been  found  will  be  put  into 
usable  condition,  and  possibly  by  persevering  in  this  work  and  by  util- 
izing every  small  water  source  upon  the  reserve  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  a  civilized  living  may  be  given  the  Navajos.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever, carried  on  at  many  ami  widely  separated  points,  must  of  necessity 
be  slow  and  expensive. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  refer  briefty  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the — 

SAN  JUAN  BIYEB   COUNTRY,   NEW  MEXICO. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  April  24,  L88G,  all  those,  portions  of 
townships  2!)  north,  ranges  14,  15,  and  10  west,  north  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  were  restored  to  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation.  This  strip  of 
territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Navajo  reservation,  but  was  restored 
to  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  of  May  17,  1884,  whereupon 
white  settlers  immediately  went  upon  the  lands,  and  their  settlements 
cut  the  Indians  completely  off  from  access  to  the  river  with  their  Hocks 
and  herds.  It  was  to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  right  a  manifest  injustice 
to  the  Indians,  that  the  lands  were  restored  to  the  Indian  reservation. 

Many  of  the  Indians  had  long  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  cultivated  lands  in  the  fractional  townships  referred  to.  The  river 
afforded  the  only  water  supply  they  had,  and  this  was  true  also  of  all 
who  kept  their  Hocks  in  that  part  of  the  Navajo  reserve.  To  take  the 
lands  along  the  river  from  them,  was  to  render  the  whole  reservation 
for  50  miles  or  more  south  entirely  uninhabitable  both  for  man  and 
beast.  The  Indians  complained  bitterly,  and  it  is  due  to  their  forbearance 
as  much  perhaps  as  to  the  presence  of  troops,  that  bloodshed  was  pre- 
vented. 

Although  the  lands  were  restored  to  the  Indians  by  competent  au- 
thority, the  settlers  would  not  give  up  possession  of  the  lands  which  they 
held,  nor  allow  the  Indians  to  cross  the  same  with  their  Hocks  and  herds 
to  reach  the  water.  Being  repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger  of  an  out- 
break, the  Department  determined  to  insist  that  the  settlers  should  not 
interfere  with  the  access  of  the  Indians  to  the  river,  and  that  they  should 
not  occupy  or  use  any  land  except  that  which  was  covered  by  their  fil- 
ings, and  not  even  that  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians  from  access  to 
the  river  with  their  ilocks  and  herds. 

The  Department  was  not  disposed  to  require  the  removal  of  the  set- 
tlers who  had  settled  upon  the  lands  in  good  faith,  in  advance  of  the 
final  determination  of  their  clairns,  and  until  they  should  be  paid  for 
their  improvements,  unless  such  removal  should  be  found  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the 
locality ;  and  it  was  with  that  understanding  that  the  War  Department 
was  requested  to  station  a  military  force  there  of  sufficient  strength  to 
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preserve  the  peace,  maintain  good  order,  and  prevent  disturbances.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
settlers  from  the  reservation  in  order  to  prevent  a  threatened  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  the  country. 
General  Grierson,  commanding  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  reported 
to  the  department  commander,  under  date  of  June  10, 1SS7,  as  follows: 

The  bitterness  of  feeling  openly  manifested  by  the  claimants  on  both  sides  is  such 
as  Lever  to  bo  reconciled  except  by  the  dispossessing  of  one  party  or  the  oilier,  and 
no  division  of  the  disputed  territory  can  lie  made  which  would  averl  the  threatened 
strife  now  so  plainly  foreshadowed. 

The  Indians  Lave  recenl ly  been  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  t he  besl  aninmr.it ion 
obtainable,  believing  thai  it  is  necessary  Cor  them  to  do  so  for  self-defense,  and 
although  peaceably  disposed,  there  is  a  settled  determination  in  their  minds  to  main- 
tain these  possessions  and  their  just  rights  as  they  understand  them,  at  all  hazards. 
They  can  not  see  why  they  should  be  deprived  of  what  properly  belongs  to  them,  and 
they  clearly  understand  that  the  entire  strip  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  liver. 
although  claimed  by  white  settlers,  has  again  become,  by  order  of  the  President,  a, 
pari  of  their  reservation,  and  while  their  forbearance  under  trying  circumstances 
has  been  exceedingly  commendable,  it  is  both  unwiseand  unsafe  to  further  rely  upon 
their  hitherto  peaceable  disposition  and  still  permit  what  the  Indians  honestly  bc- 
Lieve  a  greal  injustice  to  be  longer  inflicted  upon  them.  *  -  *  The  few  settlers 
si  ill  on  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  disputed  tract  of  land.  Bhould  be  n  moved 
at  once,  ami  those  absent  therefrom  should  not,  in  any  event,  be  permitted  to  return 

thereto. 

('pun  the  receipt,  from  the  War  Department,  of  General  Grierson's 
report,  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  "thatuho 
proper  military  commander  be  instructed  thai  if  the  parties  remainiug 
upon  their  claims  in  the  disputed  country  do  not  remove  therefrom 
within  a  reasonable  time,  such  measures  for  their  removal  be  taken  as, 
in  his  judgment,  are  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
locality  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers  generally."  Tinier 
(late  of  July  is,  is>;,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  tin's  Department 
that  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  Lientenant-General  of  tin- 
Army,  with  a  view  to  having  the  wishes  of  this  I >epartment  carried  into 
effect.      I  am  not  awaie  of  any  further  trouble   having- been    reported. 

In  my  judgment,  the  settlers  should  be  indemnified  for  whatever 
Loss  of  improvements  t  hey  may  have  sustained  by  their  enforced  removal, 
but  this  can  be  done  only  by  Congress. 

JICAEILLA   APACHES. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  who,  some  live  years  ago,  were  removed  from 
their  original  location  near  Amargo,  N.  Mex.,  and  placed  with  the  Mesca- 
lero Indians  under  the  Mescalero agency,  never  became  satisfied  with  the 
change,  but  continued  to  be  restless,  taking  little  interest  in  agriculture 
or  schools,  their  thoughts  constantly  turning  to  their  old  homes.  Fi- 
nally some  200  of  them  left  Mescalero  agency  and  camped  in  a  starving 
condition,  near  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonse,  about  25  miles  from  Santa 
F6,  where  they  were  looked  after  temporarily  and  a  limited  supply  of 
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food  was  provided  for  the  in  through  the  agent  of  the  Pueblo  agency. 
They  declared  that  they  would  not  voluntarily  return  to  their  agency, 
preferring  rather  to  starve  where  they  were;  but  they  promised  if  they 
and  the  balance  of  the  tribe  still  at  Mescalero,  who  were  anxious  to  join 
them,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  location  they  would  take  up 
homesteads  and  settle  down  peaceably  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  personally  visited  these  Indians  late  in  the  fall  of  1886,  held  a  coun- 
cil with  them,  and  found  them  willing  and  desirous  to  obey  the  orders 
of  this  office  provided  they  could  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  home 
near  Amargo.  .1  was  of  the  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
War  Department,  that  if  these  Jicarillas  should  be  forced  to  return  to 
Mescalero  serious  trouble  might  ensue  ;  that  they  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  there  quietly,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  likely, 
at  .Mescalero,  to  make  any  effort  toward  advancement.  It  therefore 
seemed  best  for  them  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  that 
their  wishes  be  complied  with,  and  after  consultation  with  the  War 
Department  it  was  decided  to  locate  them  on  land  in  severalty  either 
on  their  old  reservation  or  on  public  hind  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  views  Special  Agent  Welton 
was  instructed,  under  date  of  18th  of  December  last,  to  go  to  Santa  Fe 
and  such  other  places  as  might  bo  necessary,  to  consult  with  the  In- 
dians, and  if  he  found  them  willing  to  go  there,  to  select  a  tract  of  land 
for  them  in  northern  New  Mexico.  Be  reported  that  all,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  emphatic  terms,  expressed  ;i  desire  to  go, and  agreed  that 

they  would  gladly  take  lands  there  in  severalty  and  place  all  thcirchil- 
dren  in  an  industrial  school  as  soon  as  one  should  be  established  for 
them. 

After  making  an  examination  of  the  proposed  location  the  special 
agent  selected  a  tract  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  immediately  adjoining  the  Southern  Ute  agency  in  Colorado, 
which  he  reported  to  be  well  suited  in  every  respect  as  a  home  for  the 
Jicarillas.  On  the  11th  of  February  last,  by  Executive  order,  this  tract 
was  set  apart  as  their  reservation. 

On  the  24th  of  the  following  March  Special  Agent  Welton  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  Mescalero  agency  and  to  bring  the  Jicarillas 
who  had  remained  there  to  the  new  location,  arranging  for  those  in 
camp  near  Espanola  to  join  him  on  the  way.  On  the  11th  of  the  follow- 
ing June  he  reported  his  arrival  at  the  new  reservation  with  all  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches,  both  those  from  Mescalero  and  those  from  Espanola, 
together  with  their  annuity  goods  and  subsistence  supplies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1887,  except  a  small  quantity  of  flour  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  at  Santa  Fe,  for  lack  of  transportation.  The  manner  of 
this  removal  was  very  satisfactory.  It  was  accomplished  without  casu- 
alty; the  Indians  behaved  well  on  the  march  of  over  560  miles,  being 
guilty  of  no  insubordination  or  depredation ;  no  extra  expense  was  neces- 
sary nor  liability  incurred  ;  and  they  are  now  peaceably  settled  on  their 
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7iew  reservation.  Much  of  the  success  attending  the  removal  is  due  to 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  military  authorities,  particularly  by 
General  Grierson  who  neglected  no  opportunity  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  t lie  Jicarillas  and  their  new  reservation 
have  been  attached  to  the  Southern  Utc  agency,  as  a  subagency,  under 
the  care  of  the  regular  agent  of  the  Southern  Utes,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  last  Agent  Stoltsteimer  relieved  the  special  agent  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  new  reservation  as  part  of  his  own  agency. 

I  trust  that  these  Indians  are  now  permanently  located.  They  are 
contented  and  happy,  and  are  anxious  to  have  their  -lands  allotted  to 
them  in  severalty,  that  they  may  engage  in  agriculture  and  support 
themselves.  The  allotments  will  be  made  at  an  early  day,  or  so  soon 
as  the  necessary  surveys  can  be  completed.  Comfortable  houses  will  be 
provided  for  them  as  sood  as  practicable.  A  physician  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  look  alter  their  wants;  an  industrial  school  will  bo  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future;  an  experienced  farmer,  an  assistant  farmer, 
and  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  wid  be  furnished  them,  together  with 
such  farming  utensils,  stock,  fence  material,  etc.,  as  they  may  require, 
at  the  proper  time,  and  I  confidently  look  for  better  times  for  them  in 
the  near  future,  and  a  marked  advance  on  their  part  toward  civiliza- 
tion and  self-support. 

PUEBLO   INDIANS  OF  NEW    MEXICO. 

In  my  annual  report  t'ov  L885  1  drew  especial  attention  to  the  anom- 
alous condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  suggested 
that  measures  be  taken  by  Congress  to  define  their  true  status,  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  lands  and  properly,  which  it  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest they  themselves  are  not  able  to  protect.  Congress,  however,  failed 
to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  recently  it  appears  that  the  Territo- 
rial authorities  ol  New  Mexico  are  again  seeking  to  t  ax  their  lands, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  and  the  pueblo  of  Cochite, 
the  former  of  which  has  been  assessed  in  the  sum  of  827,520.08,  and  the 
latter  in  the  sum  of  $6,064.12. 

These  Indians  may  be  said  to  be  practically  "  land-poor.  "  They  have 
large  tracts  originally  held  under  old  Spanish  grants,  confirmed  to 
them  by  act  of  Congress,  and  even  if  the  taxes  be  legally  assessed 
they  have  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  them.  The  enforcement  of  pay- 
ment by  a  sale  of  their  lands  would  leave  them  paupers,  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  the  Government. 

With  your  concurrence,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  to  Territorial  taxation  has  been  referred  to  the  ITon.  Attorney- 
General,  in  order  that  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
New  Mexico  may  investigate  the  matter  and  give  his  opinion  thereon. 
It  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  these  poor  and  benighted  Indians, 
and  I  still  deem  it  to  be  one  which  eminently  demands  the  attention  of 
Congress. 
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SENECA  RESERVATIONS   IN   NEW    FORK. 

In  t  lie  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  respecting  the  title  to  the  western  part  of  the  for- 
mer State,  comprising  what  was  known  as  the  Genesee  country,  the 
State  of  New  York  ceded  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  the 
right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native  Indians  and  all  other 
right,  title,  and  property  (the  right  and  title  of  government,  sover- 
eignty, and  jurisdiction  excepted)  which  the  said  State  of  New  Xork 
had  in  and  to  the  described  lands.  Massachusetts  subsequently  trans 
ferred  her  title  to  Robert  Morris  and  others,  their  successors  and 
grantees  being  now  known  as  the  Ogden  Land  Company.  This  tract 
of  country  included  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  now  re- 
duced to  two,  known  as  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  thai  it  LS  pos- 
sessed of  the  title  in  fee  to  these  reservations,  subject  to  the  possessory 
right  of  the  Indians  so  long  only  as  they  actually  occupy  the  reservation 
as  a  tribe,  while  the  Indians  claim  that  the  fee  is  vested  in  them  and 
that  the  company  has  merely  the  right  to  purchase  whenever  they 
Choose  to  sell.  The  courts  have  decided  (Ogden  vs.  Lee,  (I  Hill  s,  N.  Y. 
Reps.,  546)  that  the  Indians  are  still  possessed  of  their  original  native 
title,  and  that  the  company  has  merely  the  light  to  purchase.  It  is 
feared,  however,  by  the  Indians,  and  very  reasonably,  I  think,  that  it 
the  lands. are  allotted  in  severalty  they  may  lose  their  tribal  relations 
and  that  the  Ogden  Company,  owning  the  pre-emption  right,  may  dis- 
possess them. 

[n  1873  the  agent  then  in  charge  of  these  Indians  stated  that  this 
apprehension  produced  an  unsettled  feeling  as  to  the  tit  le  to  their  lands, 
and  prevented  them  from  making  improvements. 

In  I8S0  the  agent  reported  that  the  Senecas  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  extinguished,  and  that  many  of 
their  leading  men  had  expressed  a  desire  to  use  a  portion  of  their  an- 
nuity funds  to  extinguish  such  claim,  "which  rests  as  a  cloud  upon  their 
title,  prevents  a  partition  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  paralyzes  rti 
dustry  and  improvement/'  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  extinguish  the  claim  of  the  company  if  possible,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation.  The  Senecas 
are  paid  annuities  to  the  amount  of  some  $11,900  per  annum,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  some  $230,000,  and  a  portion  of  this  sum  could  be  used, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  stated. 

When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  lands  can  be  allotted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  iSTew  York,  and  the  Indians  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  privilege  they  are  fully  prepared  and  qualified. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  services  of  an  agent  in  that  State 
can  be  dispensed  with. 
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A  measure  having  the  above  ends  in  view  will  be  matured  and  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  at  an  early  day. 

THE   EASTERN   CHEROKEES. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1835  provided  that  those 
Cherokees  who  were  averse  to  removal,  and  were  desirous  to  become 
citizens  of  the  States  where  they  resided,  were  entitled  to  remain,  etc. 
(7  Stats.,  ]).  4S3.)  Some  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  These  Indians  in  time  became  possessed  of  certain 
land  in  North  Carolina,  the  title  to  which  was  so  insecure  and  unsatis- 
factory that  Congress,  by  act  approved  duly  1~>,  1870  (eleventh  sec- 
tion; 16 Stats.,  p. 362),  authorized  and  empowered  the  Eastern  band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  that  name  and  style,  to  institute  and  carry  on  a 
suit  or  suits  in  law  or  equity,  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
Stales,  against  certain  agents,  for  all  claims,  causes  of  suit,  or  rights  in 
law  or  equity  (including  said  land)  that  said  band  might  have  against 
them,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorneys  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  prosecute  the  same. 

Suits  were  accordingly  brought  in  the  United  States  court  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  at  Asheville,  May  term,  1873, 
against  William  II.  Thomas etal.,  and  upon  agreement  by  all  the  parties 
in  interest,  at  the  May  term,  1874,  Messrs.  Uiifus  Barringer,  John  II. 
I  lillard,  and  Thomas  Ruffin  were  appointed  arbitrators  to  make  a  report 
of  all  facts  and  all  rights  and  i\\\('^  to  the  Indians,  touching  all  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  said  act,  whose  aw  aid  was  to  be,  ami  did  become,  final 
and  a  rule  of  the  court,  'this  agreement  was  approved  by  the  lion.  R. 
1\  Dick,  judge  of  .said  court,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Department  of  dust  ice  on  or  before 
the  17th  of  June  is;  i.  On  the  24th  day  of  October,  1874,  the  arbitra- 
tors made  and  filed  their  award,  affirming  the  Indian  title  to  the  land 
known  as  Qualla  boundary — some  50,000  acres,  etc. — which  was  con- 
firmed at  the  following  November  term  of  the  said  United  States  circuit 

court,  held  at  Asheville. 

The  terms  of  that  award,  as  well  as  the  history  of  their  claim,  are  fully 
set  forth  in  House  Excutive  Document  No.  l()*>,  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session,  but  the  award  has  never  been  fully  executed,  and  the  Jn- 
dians'have  unceasingly  complained  of  the  intrusions  of  the  whites  upon 
said  lands,  and  of  the  non-enforcement  of  that  award  and  decree  of  the 
court.  Their  unset  tied  condition  has  been  the  subject  of  several  inves- 
tigations by  this  office,  and  the  fact  fully  brought  out  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  it   grew  out  of  the  failure  to  carry  said  award  into  execution. 

This  office  has  felt  for  some  time  that  it  was  powerless  to  relieve  the 
Indians  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  them,  but  has  by  its  reports  of 
April  24,   L885,  and  August  30,  L886,  recommended  that  the  Attorney- 
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General  l>o  requested  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  award  and  order 
of  the  aforesaid  court.  On  the  31s1  of  August,  L886,  this  office  sub- 
mitted a  further  report,  recommending  that  Bon.  Jesse  J.  Yeates  be 

appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney,  to  proceed  to  North 
Carolina  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  said  award,  and  any  and  all  other 
questions  that  might  present  themselves  in  connection  with  its  settle- 
ment. .Mr.  Yeates  was  appointed  as  recommended  on  the  lSth  of  Sep- 
tember, proceeded  to  North  Carolina  in  October,  and  .on  the  26tb  ol 
November,  1886,  submitted  a  report  (<>  the  Attorney- General  ol"  his 
action  in  the  premises.  While  the  matter  has  not  been  fully  or  finally 
adjusted,  steps  have  been  inaugurated  by  .Mr.  Yeates  which,  if  he  is 
permitted  to  complete  them,  should  terminate,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  of  the  award  and  of  many  of  the  irregularities  and 
troubles  connected  therewith. 

By  the  act,  of  March  3,  L883  (22  Stat.,  582),  the  Eastern  band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  was  authorized  to  institute  a  suit   in  the  Court  of 

Claims  against  the  United  States  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  said 
band  in  or  to  moneys,  stocks,  and  bonds  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  also  in  a  certain  other  fund,  commonly 
called  the  permanent  annuity  fund,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tionWesl  was  made  a  part  y  defendant .  Judgment,  however,  w;is  ren- 
dered against  the  claim  of  the  Eastern  band  to  share  in  the  funds 
named  in  the  act  (20  C.  Cls.,  p. -i  I!)),  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  <>f  the  (United  States  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Claims   was,  on 

the  1st  of  March,  1886,  affirmed.     By  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  the  status  of  these  Indians  was  defined,  but  their  condition 
thereby  became  the  more  unsettled. 

In  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  held  that — 

The  Cherokeea  in  North  Carolina  dissolved  their  connection  \\  ii  h  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion when  I  hey  refused  to  accompany  the  body  of  it  on  its  removal,  and  have  had  no 
separate  political  organization  since.  Though  fostered  and  encouraged,  they  have 
not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  asanation  in  whole  or  in  part,  ami,  as 
now  organized,  are  not  the  successor  of  any  organization  recognized  by  any  treaty  or 
law  of  tin-  United  States. 

They  ceased  to  be  pari  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  ami  henceforth  they  became  citi- 
zens of,  and  were  subject  to  tin;  laws  of,  the  Stale  in  which  they  resided.  If  Indians 
in  that  State  (North  Carolina),  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  wish  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  exist,  they  must,  as  held  by  tho  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship,  as  there 
provided.  They  cannot  live  out  of  its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  burdens 
of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  funds  and  common  prop- 
erty of  the  Nation.     (U.  S.  Reports,  117,  p.  288.) 

These  Indians  are  already  canvassing  among  themselves  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  removing  to  the  Nation  West,  and  as  to  the  best  means 
for  them  to  adopt  to  enter  upon  a  settled  life.  If  they  had  the  means 
at  hand  to  effect  their  own  removal,  and  a  positive,  well-defined  assur- 
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aucc  from  the  Nation  West  that  they  would  be  readmitted  therein, 
as  suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  all  rights,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges as  members  of  that  Nation,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  take 
early  action  to  dispose  of  their  interests  East,  and  remove  to,  and  unite 
with,  the  Cherokee  Nation  West.  With  this  in  view  negotiations  should 
be  had  with  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  this  can  be  successfully  accom. 
plished,  then  such  legislation  will  be  asked  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  KLAMATH  RESERVATION  IN  OREGON. 

In  1871  the  outboundaries  of  this  reservation  were  surveyed,  since 
which  time  ;i  dispute  1ms  existed  between  the  white  settlers  and  cattle- 
men in  the  vicinity  and  the  Indians,  the  latter  claiming  that  the  east- 
ern boundary  was  located  too  far  west,  thus  depriving  them  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  given  them  by  treaty,  and  the  former  claiming  that  the 
eastern  boundary  included  a  large  tract  of  country  properly  belonging 
to  the  public  domain.  In  October,  1886,  this  office  recommended  that 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  be  surveyed  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  the  treaty  of  October  1  I.  L864  (Hi  Stats.,  707). 

Subsequently, upon  information  from  the  General  Land  Office  that 
the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  would  not  be  satisfactory  either  to 
the  Indians  or  settlers  until  its  location  had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  com- 
mission, 1  directed  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation  to  make  a  full 
.investigation  of  the  matter,  and  to  take  the  evidence  of  all  available, 
witnesses.  Upon  receipt  of  his  report,  in  view  of  the  vague  and  indefi- 
nite description  of  the  boundaries  given  in  the  treaty,  and  the  fact 
that  settlement  had  been  made  upon  t  he  lands  east  of  tlie  reservation, 
it  was  determined  to  re-establish  the  eastern  boundary  in  accordance1 
with  the  survey  made  in  1871,  although  the  Claim  of  the  Indians  seemed 
to  be  well  substantiated.  When  the  line  is  re-marked,  the  military  will 
be  requested  to  protect  the  reservation  from  the  encroachments  of  cat  tie- 
men,  concerning  which  the  Indians  have  made  many  complaints. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  present  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  to  compensate  them  for  the  lands  lost  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  boundary  line,  if,  upon  further  consideration,  they  appear  to 
be  clearly  entitled  to  the  same. 

THE    ALLEGED   UTE   OUTBREAK. 

More  than  passing  notice  should  be  given  the  recent  trouble  in  Colo- 
rado, recalling,  as  it  does,  too  vividly  the  Sand  Creek  ami  Camp  Grant 
massacres  which  blot  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  Indians. 

When  the  body  of  the  Ute  Indians  removed  in  1882  from  their  heredi- 
tary home  in  Colorado   to  their  new  reserves  in  Utah,  several  small 
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parties  remained  behind  on  the  ceded  lands.  A  few,  under  Augustine 
and  McCook,  settled  on  White  river,  between  Douglass  creek  and  the 
Utah  line-  began  to  cultivate  the  land,  took  out  irrigating  ditches,  and 

asked  for  permanent  homesteads.  In  this  they  were  encouraged,  until 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  ceded  lands  were  not  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  and  could  only  be  purchased.  A  Larger  number  under  two  Col- 
orows,  designated  as  [Jncompahgre  Oolorow  and  White  River Oolorow, 
made  their  headquarters  much  farther  east,  and  hunted  and  herded 
their  stock  upon  public  lands  among  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  oi 
the  old  White  River  agency.  As  white  settlers  and  herders  came  into 
that  country  disputes  about  grazing  and  other  matters  arose,  and  the 
presence  of  Indians  in  Colorado  became  the  subject  of  frequenl  com 
plaint. 

The   Colorows,  with    their    followers,  were  ordered   by    the.  agent  to 

return  to  their  reservation,  but  persisted  in  remaining  away,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  upon  lands  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  I'te  com- 
missioners as  their  new  home,  and  also  citing  the  permission  given 
them  by  the  0"te  agreement  of  1873  to  hunt  in  Colorado.    In  February,  last, 

Oolorow  was  sent  for  by  the  military  at  fort  Duschene,  and  informed 
thai  he  must  bring  his  people  within  reservation  Limits.  Be  then 
moved  his  camp  45  miles  west,  within  what  he  claimed  to  be  reserva- 
tion lines,  but  at  that  camp  citizens  began  building  and  threatened  to 
attack  him  if  he  remained. 

The  Indians  have  persistently  claimed, and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  CTte  reserve  was  east  of  Douglass 
creek,  the  settlers  that  it  was  identical  with  the  boundary  line  of  I  tali. 
When  the  eastern  line  was  run,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
ground,  no  marks  of  identification  were  made  by  the  surveyor  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  this  debatable  ground  has  given  rise  to  many 
disputes.  In  March  last,  an  agency  employe"  with  a  small  escort  of  cav- 
alry was  dispatched  to  Colorow's  camp,  at  that  time  near  Don-lass 
creek,  with  instructions  to  establish  the  line  and  remove  Oolorow  west 
of  it  should  he  be  found  to  be  outside  of  reservation  limits.  Monuments 
defining  the  lineeould  not  be  found,  and  although  Colorow  reluctantly 
agreed  to  bring  his  followers  down  the  White  river  to  a  point  where 
the  line  was  supposed  to  run,  they  seem  soon  thereafter  to  have  wan- 
dered back  to  their  old  hunting-grounds. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last  Enny,  son  of  White  River  Colorow,  re- 
ported to  Agent  Byrnes,  at  Ouray  agency,  that  after  receiving  his  an- 
nuity at  the  agency  the  previous  week,  he  had  returned  to  his  camp 
near  Meeker,  Colo.,  to  lind  his  tents  burned,  his  goods  gone,  and  six 
women  and  eight  children  missing.  Among  the  women  was  Chipeta, 
widow  of  the  late  Chief  Ouray,  famous  for  his  unflinching  friendship  to 
the  whites.  This  report  caused  considerable  uneasiness,  and  the  agent 
immediately  sent  back  with  Enny  Chief  Herder  McAndrews  and  five 
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reliable  agency  Indians  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  order  Colorow 
and  his  party  to  the  reservation. 

It  now  appears  that  about  this  time  indictments  had  been  found  by  a 
grand  jury  against  two  Indians  named  Cibilo  and  Big  Frank,  for  steal- 
ing two  horses.  These  horses,  which  had  been  found  in  a  herd  which 
two  men  named  Tate  and  Woods  had  bought  or  gambled  from  Colorow's 
Indians  in  April  last,  had  been  claimed  and  identified  by  one  Ham- 
mond, and  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  Indians  had  made  good  the 
loss  to  Tate  and  Woods.  Nevertheless  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
two  Indians  were  issued  to  Sheriff  Kendall,  of  Garfield  county  ;  and 
other  warrants  were  sworn  out  by  Game  Warden  Burgett,  of  the 
same  county,  against  twelve  specified  Indians  "  and  others"  (among 
whom  he  had  spent  a  week  early  in  August),  for  violation  of  the  game 
laws  of  Colorado. 

With  a  posse  of  seventeen  men  the  game  warden  went  to  the  camp  of 
Uncompahgre  Colorow,  on  the  north  fork  of  White  river;  found  most 
of  the  men  and  women  were  absent,  and  without  preliminaries  of  any 
kind  seized  a  boy  and  started  to  take  him  off  The  boy's  father  inter- 
fered, was  shot,  and  fell  stunned.  The  boy's  sister  and  another  Indian 
woman  made  an  attack  with  axes,  when  the  posse  again  fired,  wound- 
ing the  boy  and  also  Big  Frank  and  the  son  of  Uncompahgre  Colorow. 
Upon  this  the  Indians  abandoned  all  property,  including  a  thousand 
head  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  White  lliver  Colorow, 
about  20  miles  from  Meeker. 

This  posse  then  joined  forces  with  a  posse  which  Sheriff  Kendall  had 
summoned  at  Meeker  for  the  serving  of  warrants,  and  went  to  the  camp 
of  Enny  Colorow,  finding  there  women  and  children.  After  insulting 
the  women,  who  abandoned  everything,  including 300  sheep  and  gouts, 
and  tied  frightened  to  the  camp  of  White  Kiver  Colorow,  the  posse 
burned  the  entire  cam])  outfit  and  pursued  the  fugitives.  In  the  pur- 
suit one  of  the  Indian  boys  fired,  killing  a  horse  belonging  to  the  posse. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  by  an  appointment  made  at  his  urgent  re- 
quest, Colorow  met  two  prominent  citizens  of  Meeker,  and  in  alarm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  attacks  upon  his  people.  He  was  told  that 
he  might  have  fifteen  days  in  which  to  get  back  to  his  reserve,  100  miles 
distant,  whereupon,  by  way  of  preparation,  he  proceeded  to  gather  up 
his  herds  of  horses  and  sheep.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Enny  Col- 
orow, with  two  of  the  agency  delegation  (McCook  and  Nickcrce),  ar- 
rived at  Colorow's  camp,  found  the  missing  women  and  children,  and 
delivered  the  message  of  the  agent  that  the  whole  party  should  return 
to  the  reserve.  Colorow  pleaded  that  they  had  been  given  fifteen  days' 
time;  but  nevertheless  his  people  started  immediately,  leaving  behind 
all  the  rest  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  about  1,000  head,  and  traveling 
as  fast  as  their  wounded  would  permit. 

Upon  reaching  Wolf  creek,  they  camped  for  the  night,  and  were  there 
met  by  McAndrews,  who  had  delayed  at  Meeker  trying  to  induce  the  ex- 
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cited  citizens  to  allow  the  Indians  time  to  get  back  to  their  reserve,  and 
endeavoring  to  dissuade  them  from  further  attempts  to  arrest  Gibilo  and 
Big  Frank.  McAndrews  gave  the  camp  the  startling  information  that 
Colorado  militia  were  already  in  pursuit,  and  that  they  must  push  on 
to  the  reserve  without  stopping.  Being  then  too  late  to  round  up  ponies 
in  the  darkness,  the  Indians  ventured  to  delay  until  morning,  when  the 
women  and  children  were  started  on.  At  noon,  as  the  men  were  pre- 
paring to  leave,  Kendall,  with  a  posse  which  had  increased  to  80,  came 
upon  them  over  the  trail  which  they  had  taken,  and  Major  Leslie  also 
arrived  by  the  main  road  from  Meeker  with  100  Colorado  militia.  At 
the  request  of  the  white  men,  two  of  their  number  had  a  talk  with  two 
representatives  of  the  Indians,  Enny  Colorow  and  McCook,  during 
which  Major  Leslie  asked  that  the  Indians  remain  where  they  were  until 
morning.  On  being  assured  that  they  could  not  delay  but  must  over- 
take the  women  and  hurry  to  the  reserve  as  the  agent  had  ordered,  he 
replied,  "  All  right,  go  ahead ;  we  will  not  molest  you,"  and  the  four 
shook  hands  and  parted.  What  motive  lay  behind  this  remarkable  re- 
quest that  the  Indians  remain  where  they  were  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  bloody  sequel.  That  night  the  Indians  camped  on  the  dis- 
puted ground,  where  they  supposed  the  reservation  line  to  be,  and  with 
such  sense  of  security  that,  although  their  position  was  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  attack,  ponies  were  turned  out  to  graze  and  not  even  an  out- 
look was  posted. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  next  morning,  August  25,  while  the  Indians 
were  cooking  breakfast  the  soldiers  and  posse  from  whom  they  had 
parted  the  evening  before  occupied  the  surrounding  bluffs,  100  yards 
distant, and  without  warning  opened  lire  on  the  unsuspecting  and  de- 
fenseless party.  Achee  ran  to  the  attacking  party,  begging  them  not  to 
shoot  until  the  frightened  women  and  children  could  be  gotten  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  reply  was  a  volley  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The 
tire  being  continued  unremittingly,  the  Indians  returned  it  for  three 
hours  and  a  half,  until  under  its  cover  their  women  and  children  were 
placed  at  safe  distance,  when  they  abandoned  the  entire  camp  outfit  and 
moved  3  miles  nearer  the  agency,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  were 
on  reservation  ground.  The  militia  and  cow-boys  retired  to  Kangely, 
15  miles  distant,  and  there  corraled  the  300  Indian  ponies  which  they 
had  rounded  up  and  driven  off  during  the  progress  of  the  fight. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  fight  is  said  to  be  one  man,  two  small  girls, 
and  an  infant  boy  killed,  and  two  men  and  a  boy  severely  wounded, 
besides  their  entire  winter  supply  of  dried  meat,  furs,  blankets,  trinkets, 
in  fact  all  their  possessions.  The  loss  of  the  attacking  party  is  said  to 
be  three  killed  and  several  wounded.  Colorow  had  with  him  about 
150  men,  women,  and  children,  which  number  is  believed  to  have  in 
eluded  not  over  25  fighting  men. 

The  news  of  the  fight  swiftly  reached  to  the  agency  and  created  in- 
tense excitement;  and  that  afternoon  a  company  of  twelve  United 
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States  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Burnett,  with  Interpreter  Curtis,  sev- 
eral chiefs  and  headmen,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  superbly  armed 
and  mounted  Utes,  started  from  the  agency,  reached  Oolorow  at  mid- 
night, found  him  well  inside  of  reservation  lines,  camped  with  him  there, 
and  waited  for  a  second  attack,  which  was  expected  the  next  morning. 
This  attack,  for  which  the  militia  and  cowboys  were  preparing,  was 
happily  averted  by  a  conference  held  under  a  flag  of  truce  between 
Lieutenant  Burnett  and  Major  Leslie,  in  which  the  former  informed  the 
militia  of  the  re-enforcements  which  Colorow  had  received,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  another  attack  was  made  on  reservation  ground  the 
Indians  would  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end  and  to  the  probable  loss  of 
his  entire  party.  Major  Leslie  then  agreed  not  to  cross  the  line  of  re- 
serve until  legally  authorized  to  do  so. 

With  remarkable  self-restraint  the  whole  company  of  Indians  ac- 
cepted this  assurance,  and  with  their  small  military  escort  quietly 
returned  to  their  agency,  arriving  there  August  28.  There  they  have 
since  remained,  trusting  to  promises  given  that  by  peaceable  means 
their  property  should  be  restored. 

On  the  same  day  Agent  Byrnes  was  ordered  to  meet  General  Crook 
and  Governor  Adams  at  Meeker,  and  while  there  he  explained  that  all 
Ute  Indians  were  quietly  on  their  reserves,  had  no  intention  of  lighting, 
and  wanted  their  property. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  only  125  horses  have  yet  been  returned  to  the 
Indians.  Agent  Byrnes  is  preparing  an  inventory  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  them,  which  already  loot  up  over  GOO  horses,  37  head  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  2,500  sheep  and  goats,  besides  5,000  pounds  of  dried  meat  and  a 
large  amount  of  camp  property — the  accumulation  of  years.  Among 
the  heavy  losers  is  Chipeta,  to  whom  Ouray  left  quite  a  large  property 
in  the  way  of  herds  and  flocks.  As  soon  as  a  complete  inventory  is  re- 
ceived, showing  the  losses  of  individual  claimauts,  it  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Department,  with  such  recommenda- 
tion as  the  case  deserves. 

FISHERIES  ON  THE   COLUMBIA  RIVER,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Beferring  to  the  remarks  in  my  last  annual  report  upon  the  above 
subject,  I  would  state  that  a  special  agent  of  this  office,  G.  W.  Gordon, 
esq.,  has  been  sent  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  and,  if  possible,  devising  some 
plan  whereby  the  Indians  may  be  secured  in  the  permanent  use  of  some 
portion  of  their  fisheries.  That  they  have  suffered  a  great  injustice  in 
being  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  food  supply  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided  there,  and  upon  which  they  have  depended  from  time 
mmemorial,  no  one  can  truthfully  deny,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measures  may  be  adopted  whereby  their  former  privileges  at  the  fish- 
eries may  be  restored  to  them  perpetually. 
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Iii  a  very  recent  report  to  the  War  Department,  General  John  Gib- 
bon, commanding  the  military  Department  of  the  Columbia,  called  at- 
tention to  the  oft-repeated,  and,  I  may  say  very  generally  credited,  story 
of  fraud  in  the  treaty  of 18G5,  whereby  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  were, 
it  is  claimed,  cheated  out  of  their  fishing  privileges  at  the  Dalles.  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  thinks  that,  under  the  circumstances,  Congress  might  be 
asked  to  appropriate  a  yearly  sum  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  cured  salmon  for  issue  to  these  Indians. 

By  a  recent  letter  from  W.  H.  White,  esq.,  United  States  attorney  for 
Washington  Territory,  to  Agent  Priestly,  of  the  Yakama  agency,  it  is 
learned  that  in  January  last,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  Taylor, 
the  Territorial  supreme  court  had  the  Yakama  treaty  of  Juno  0,  1855 
(12  Stat.,  951),  before  it  for  construction.  Taylor  had  taken  a  homestead 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  erected  a  fence,  which  obstructed  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  fishery,  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  enjoying  the 
right  to  take  fish  at  one  of  their  usual  and  accustomed  places.  The 
court  held  that  the  obstruction  was  unlawful,  and,  although  Taylor  had 
a  patent  for  his  laud,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  fence.  Under  this 
decision,  the  rights  of  the  Yakaiuas  in  these  fisheries  can  no  longer  be 
denied  or  disputed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 


Commissioner, 


The  Secretary  of  tile  Interior, 
int  87  v  2 G 
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Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  August  15,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  in  accordance  with  circular 
letter  dated  Juno  13, 1887. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  April  1,  and  found  all  public  property  in  a  fair 
condition,  except  i ho  school  and  dormitory  buildings,  wKch  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  children  thai  could  be  induced  to  attend  this  .school. 

RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  contains  1.28,000  acres,  situated  principally  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Colorado  river  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  small  ship  Lying  along  the  west 
hank  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  California.  The  resorval  ion  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  which  arc,  very  barren,  not  one  particle  of  verdure  growiug 
upon  them.  The  land  is  composed  of  mesa  and  bottom  lauds,  of  which  about  30,000 
acres  can  be  made  tillable  if  sufficient  water  could  ho  placed  thereon  from  the  river. 
There  is  but  very  little  timber  growing  upon  the  reservation.  What,  there  is  is  prin- 
cipally mesqnite,  cottonwood,  and  willow.  The  mesa  land  is  worthless,  and  the  bot- 
tom land  is  so  covered  with  sand  in  places  that  it  is  useless  ami  impracticable  to  try 
to  cultivate  it.  The  adobe  land  with  plenty  of  good  river  water  would  make  splen- 
did farms.  These  Indians  would  simply  die  of  starvation  if  placed  upon  land  in  sev- 
eralty. No  while  man  could  make  a  living  upon  this  land  without  a  good  system  of 
irrigation. 

INDIANS. 

There  are  at  present  upon  the  reservation — 

Mohave  Indians 7C1) 

Males . :57() 

Females 399 

Males  over  18  years '!<•> 

Females  over  14  years 283 

School  children  between  G  and  1(3 90 

There  are  17  Chimehueva  Indians  that  make  the  reservation  their  home,  hut  at  the 
time  the  census  was  taken  they  were  absent  visiting  their  native  people  located  in 
the  Chimehueva  valley,  hence  they  are  not  borne  on  my  census  roll.  There  are  lo- 
cated in  the  said  Chimehueva  valley  about  150  Chimehueva  Indians.  These  Indians 
wear  citizens'  dress  and  support  themselves  by  doing  odd  jobs  and  cutting  wood, 
working  in  mines,  and  quite  a  number  are  working  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company,  receiving  from  ono  to  two  dollars  per  day.  These  Indians  should 
have  land  that  could  bo  irrigated  and  cultivated  with  somo  degree  of  success,  and 
given  a  reasonable  chance  to  assert  themselves.  With  some  assistanco  from  the  Gov- 
ernment they  would  soon  become  self-supporting  and  acquire  somo  knowledgo  of  civ- 
ilized pursuits.  These  Indians  move  about  so  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  cor- 
rect census  of  them. 

The  Mohave  Indians,  which  was  onco  a  powerful  race  numbering  thousands,  havo 
dwindled  down  to  little  more  than  1,000.  Quite  a  number  are  located  at  the  Needles, 
California,  and  at  Fort  Mohave;  I  estimate  them  at  400.  Quite  a  number  are  working 
for  the  railroad  company  at  the  former  place.  This  company,  without  a  doubt,  has 
done  and  are  still  doing  considerable  good  for  these  Indians.  They  require  an  Indian 
to  wear  shirt,  pants,  and  shoes  before  giving  them  employment.  These  Indians, 
physically  speaking,  are  hard  to  beat ;  very  few  of  tho  men  average  below  0  feet.  They 
are  always  happy,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  As  a  rule  the  Mohavo  In- 
dians aro  industrious  and  show  quite  a  disposition  to  work.     Year  after  year  they  plant 
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their  crops  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  sufficient  overflow  to  mature  them,  but 
are  almost  invariably  disappointed.  They  live  in  mud  and  brush  houses  and  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  living,  their  principal  subsistence  being 
mesquite  and  screw  beans.  These  Indians  cremate  their  dead,  and  when  a  member 
of  a  family  dies  all  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased  is  burned  with  the  body.  Iu 
a  great  many  instances  the  property  of  the  entire  family  is  burned.  This  wholesale 
burning  of  personal  effects  necessarily  keeps  them  very  poor. 

PRODUCTS. 

Owing  to  the  excessivo  heat  and  dry  weather  the  crops  will  bo  somewhat  less  thau 
last  year.  It  is  impossible  to  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of  products  raised  at  this 
time' of  the  year,  crops  not  being  fully  matured ;  only  an  estimate  can  be  furnished. 
The  hot  winds  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  liable  to  totally  destroy  them. 

I  estimate  frho  croi^s  as  follows : 

Wheat bushels . .       280 

Corn do 405 

Turnips do 7 

Onions do 15 

Beans do 100 

Other  vegetables do 10 

Melons number..  2,100 

Pumpkins do 1,585 

Hay tons..         30 

Wood,  cut * cords . .   1,  000 

The  above  is  rather  a  poor  showing,  but  in  my  opinion  it  never  will  bo  much  better 
until  this  land  can  be  thoroughly  irrigated  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Stock  owned. 


By  Govern- 
ment. 

By  Indians. 

2 
4 

UO 

3°3 

There  was  a  natural  increase  during  the  year  of  G  horses,  1  mule,  and  about  25  do- 
mestic fowls.  It  is  rather  up-hill  business  to  raise  stock  in  this  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

EMPLOYES. 

There  were  employed  at  this  agency  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 

the  following  : 


No. 


C  lerk $1,000 

Thysician 1,  000 

Blacksmith ' 800 


Annual 
salary. 


Apprentices 

Assistant  farmer 
Interpreter 


120 
.'{(10 
'MO 


TOLICE. 


The  police  force  comprises  1  sergeant  and  4  privates.  I  find  the  police  force  a  most 
important  acquisition  to  the  reservation  and  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent.  I  have 
endeavored  to  enhance  their  effect iven ess  and  make  this  especial  branch  a  success. 
I  find  them  ready,  quick,  and  willing  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  agent.  Nothing 
has  transpired  during  the  year  to  necessitate  the  convening  of  the  board  of  Indian 
offenses, 
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Report  of  school  superintendent. 

Sir:  In  obedience  with  your  request.  I  present  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  agency  boarding- 
school  for  tho  year  ending  June  ;»),  1887  : 

School  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  188G,  with  an  attendance  of  36  scholars,  with  Mrs. 
Fannie  Webb  as  teacher.  She  resigned  her  position  September  12.  Ella  Barton  succeeded  her,  with 
Mrs.  Frances  Smith,  matron,  Miss  Eva  Stephenson,  cook,  and  Miss  Lillio  Burton,  seamstress.  The 
school  contiued  to  increase  in  nnmbers  until  in  March  we  had  a  regular  attendance  of  07  pupils  board- 
ing and  2  day  students,  LJ7  hoys  and  32  girls.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Connor  took  charge  of  the  school  Novem- 
ber 8,  188(5,  as  superintendent  and  principal  teacher. 

The  school  was  divided  into  two  grades,  and  was  instructed  in  the  following  branches  :  Orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  oompositon,  qnestionson  United  States  history,  nar- 
cotics, and  music.  They  wero  taught  industrial  pursuits  as  follows:  Girls,  cooking,  sewing,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  mending,  and  <;eneral  housework  ;  hoys,  gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  working  in 
shop,  and  general  work  around  school-house,  agency  buildings,  etc.  A  regular  programme  was  made 
and  carried  out.  Certain  duties  were  assigned  the  pupils  and  were  performed  by  them  in  a  cheerful 
and  willing  spirit.  Of  course  their  duties  -were  changed  so  as  not  to  have  one  pupil  perform  the  same 
duty  all  the  lime,  as  that  would  be  monotonous  and  teach  him  only  the  one  duty.  They  manifested 
much  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  school-room,  and  were  ever  on  tho  alert  when  near  the  time  for 
them  to  jro  to  the  blackboard. 

A  Sunday  school  is  held  every  Sunday,  in  which  all  the  employes  take  an  activo  part.  Every  even- 
ing at  a  reasonable  hour  the  pupils  answer  to  roll  call,  then  assemble  in  the  Bohool-room,  where  a  short 
session  is  hold,  reading  and  repeating  verses  from  the  Bible,  a  tew  appropriate  remarks  are  made, 
prayers  aro  said,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  retiring  hell  they  goto  their  respective  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  rapid  and  worthy  of  note,  considering  there  were  29  in  scl 1 

this  year  who  had  never  attended  school  before  and  could  not,  speak  aword  oi  English  when  t  hey  came 
in.  All  of  the  t>!>,  with  the  exception  of  2,  can  read  and  write,  most  of  them  very  well.  I  think  the 
younger  scholars  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones,  as  their  timidity  about  talking  can  he  more 
readily  overcome,  and  their  habits  in  general  are  easier  to  control  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
As  a  rule  the  boys  are  considered  brighter  than  the  girls,  hut  the  girls'  shy  reserve  may  ho  better  ac- 
counted for,  as  it  is  a  tribal  custom  tor  the  men  to  be  considered  their  superior,  and  woman-like  t  hey 
submit  to  custom. 

On  entering  school  each  child  is  given  an  English  name,  but  still  retains  their  Indian  name,  and  it 
is  rather  amusing  when  a  new  pupil  arrives  to  have  half  dozen  little  children  coming  to  ask  what 
name  ho  is  to  bo  called.  One  of  our  boys  is  fortunate  enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Clover  Cleveland, 
and  when  the  question  is  asked,  Who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  every  eye  in  the  school, 
room  is  turned  toward  him,  and  ho  seems  to  enjoy  the  honor  as  much  as  though  he  were  President  in 
reality. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  very  <_rood  ;  during  the  winter  a  number  of  them  had  the  chicken 
pox,  and  in  May  the  measles  was  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Then  was  our  insufficient  accommodations 
inoro  fully  realized  ;  with  as  many  as  30  children  down  at  one  time  in  the  already  crowded  rooms, 
made  it  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable.  Happily  no  fatal  results  occurred,  but'  alter  d\w  consid- 
eration it  was  deemed  best  to  closo  school  on  tho  1st  day  of  dune,  leaving  20  children  here,  lo  conva- 
lescent ones  to  be  dismissed  as  they  recovered,  and  10  to  remain  during  vacation,  making  an  a\  erage  ot 
G6J?  during  the  year.  There  are  f>  half  breeds  in  school.  I  would  Like  very  much  if  t  hey  could  be 
sent  to  the  school  at  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex.,  for  by  taking  them  away  entirely  from  their  tribal  influ- 
ences they  would  sooner  realize*  that  there  was  room  for  a  more  vast  amount  of  improvement  than  they 
have  any  idea  of,  and  perhaps  bo  a  greater  inducement  to  some  of  the  full  bloods  to  do  likewise 
Very  respectfully, 

Eu,A  Buutox. 


Report  of  rinjsician. 

Colorado  River  Agexct,  Arizona,  August  15, 1887. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  request  I  cheerfully  render  a  statement  of  medical  mattors  pertaining  to 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  tho  most  unhealthy  year  in  the  history  of  the  reservation.  Eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  cases  wero  treated  during  the  year,  besides  numerous  minor  ailments  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bo  recorded.  There  wero  twenty-three  births  and  twenty-seven  deaths  during  the 
year.  Venereal  diseases  with  their  various  complications  prevailed.  Especially  is  this  true  of  syphilis, 
which  complicated  in  its  most  hideous  forms  nearly  all  other  diseases.  It  is  impractical  to  induce  them 
to  take  medicine  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  bepermanently  relieved.  Mostof  the  Indians,  exclusive 
of  the  moss-backs,  seem  disposed  to  give  tho  whito  physician  a  trial.  The  nativo  medicine  men  still 
have  a  few  followers,  but  there  is  only  one  in  tho  tribe  who  wields  much  influence  now. 

A  reasonable  quantity  of  wines  and  liquors  should  be  allowed  for  those  cases  which  can  not  ho 
treated  intelligently  without  them.  We  also  need  a  hospital  whero  the  lame  and  halt  among  tho  old 
could  be  properly  cared  for. 

Whatever  good  that  has  been  accomplished  in  medical  affairs  is  duo  mainly  to  the  generous  assist- 
ance rendered  by  tho  employes.    I  also  thank  yourself  and  the  Indian  Office  "for  courtesies.     When  I 
have  made  errors  they  have  been  kindly  pointed  out  and  sufficient  time  given  for  their  correction. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  P.  POINDEXTER,   M.  D., 

Agency  Physician. 
Iu  connection  herewith  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  official  courtesy  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and.  have  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  kind  treatment  extended,  to  me  by  all  the  employds  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Busey, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Pima  Agency,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  as  agent  for  the  Pima,  Mari  • 
copa  and  Papago  Indians  of  Arizona. 

The  reports  that  have  gone  forth  from  this  agency  for  the  several  years  j>ast  show 
that  each  succeeding  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  progress  and  advancement.  . 
As  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  having  embraced  an  opportunity  \ 
to  examine  these  reports  prior  to  my  arrival,  I  expected  to  find  a  settlementof  Indians 
well  advanced  in  civilization,  with  largo  and  well-cultivated  farms.  I  met  with  a 
disappointment,  not  bitter,  yet  not  pleasant.  While  the  annual  reports  have  advanced 
a  pace  the Indians,  I  should  j  udge,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period  have  remained 
"  in  statu  quo."  Each  year's  report  has  shown  an  increased  acreage  of  land  cultivated. 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact  that  the  Pima  Indians  have  always 
been  a  self-supporting  people,  and  the  amount  of  products  raised  by  them  now  is  barely 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  How  they  supported  themselves  before  this  increased 
acreage  began  I  an  unable  to  state.  Intelligent  men  who  have  lived  as  neighbors  of 
these  Indians  for  twenty  years  past  inform  mo  that  their  crop  of  wheat  of  to-day  is 
no  larger  and  the  grade  no  better  than  twenty  years  ago. 

A.GBICULTURE. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  eminently  an  agricultural  people,  having  tilled  the  soil  for 
centuries.  They  are  well  skilled  in  hydraulic  fanning.  The  average  farm  consists 
of  about  10  acres,  which  suffices  for  the  simple  wants  of  an  ordinary  family.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  ambition  or  incentive  to  increase  their  holdings  is  remarkable,  and  is 
ono  of  the  prime  difficulties  to  improving  their  condition.  They  regard  their  more 
tort  i  mate  neighbor  who  has  a  field  Of  40  acres,  and  consequent  ly  more  luxurious,  with 
Bupreme  indifference,  apparently  being  utterly  without  ambition  to  increase  their 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  any  effort.  There  are  noticeable  except  ions  to  this,  partic- 
ularly so  in  regard  to  returned  students,  several  of  whom  have  '■  largo*' farms  and 
herds  of  cattle,  one  of  them  having  furnished  this  agency  the  past  year  with  barley, 
wheat,  and  beef,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  industry  Lives  in  a  comfortably  furnished 
house,  keeps  a  carriage,  etc. 

An  effort  has  been  made  the  past  year  to  stir  them  from  this  seeming  lethargy,  and 
imbue  them  with  a  spirit  of  ambition.  Thai  this  has  been  fairly  successful  is  dem- 
onst rated  in  an  increased  acreage  t  hat  can  be  shown,  notably  in  one  village  of  over 
200  acres.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  raising  of  alfalfa  and  vegetables 
with  fair  success,  and  as  their  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated  it  will  be  compara- 
tively an  easy  matter  to  push  this  industry. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  progress  made  by  these  Indians  in  civilization  is  marked.  The  country  around 
them  has  been  rapidly  filling  up,  and  this  forces  intelligence  upon  them,  and  while 
their  communication  with  white  and  Mexican  neighbors  have  not  always  been  pleas- 
ant or  profitable,  yet  it  has  schooled  them  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  could. 

My  immediate  predecessor  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  cut  their  hair 
and  build  adobe  houses,  a  very  commendable  object,  but  to  accomplish  this  he  offered 
as  a  premium  a  wagon  and  a  sei  of  harness;  as  the  appropriation  for  this  tribe  will  • 
only  admit  of  buying  about  25  wagons  and  harness  each  year,  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  laudable  object  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  math- 
ematical problem.  An  effort  to  induce  any  general  reform  of  this  character  was  met 
with  refusal  unless  accompanied  withthe  usual  reward.  Ithas  required  considerable 
time  and  patience  to  make  them  fully  comprehend  that  the  cutting  of  hair  and  build- 
ing of  adobo  houses  was  a  matter  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  would  offer  no  reward  for  this  in  the  future,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  no  application  for  articles  sent  here  to  be  distributed  would  be  considered 
unless  the  applicant  complied  with  these  conditions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  a  number  of  bouses  have  been  built  without  the  ac- 
companying rewards,  and  we  can  show  ono  village  where  every  head  of  family  has  a 
fair  two-room  adobo  house  and  where  every  held  is  fenced.  There  have  been  50 
adobe  houses  built  on  this  reservation  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  anomalies  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  is  his  utter  helplessness  in 
matters  relating  to  stolen  stock.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  the  past  few  years  from  having  stock  stolen.  The  perpetrators  of 
these  thefts  have  enjoyed  immunity  so  long  that  it  has  become  a  regular  business, 
engaged  in  principally  by  Mexicans,  sometimes  assisted  by  renegade  Indians.  I  have 
located  and  recovered  a  number  of  horses  thus  stolen.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  thief 
has  been  properly  located  and  identified.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  wo  are 
informed  that  no  prosecution  will  stand  unless  the  stock  is  identified  by  competent 
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witnesses,  and  Indian  testimony  is  not  eligible.  The  thief,  smiling  at  Lis  own  shrewd- 
ness in  stealing  from  an  Indian,  escapes  just  punishment  for  his  crime,  and  is  at  lib- 
erty to  try  it  again.  If  stolen  stock  is  located  and  proven  by  every  Indian  ou  tbe 
reservation  the  agent  is  helpless  to  recover  through  legal  process,  as  be  has  no  com- 
petent witnesses  to  prove  property,  and  bis  only  hope  is  to  frighten  the  holder  by 
tlireats  of  a  prosecution  (that  ho  knows  full  well  would  not  stand)  iuto  returning  the 
same.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  loudly  for  immediate  action  by  Cougress.  An 
Indian  should  be  made  a  competent  witness  in  all  cases  affecting  property  stolen  from 
a  reservation. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of  this  agency,  I  established  a  court  of  Indian  of- 
fenses, and,  without  making  this  statement  "  rose-colored,"  I  can  say  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  step  has  been  fully  exemplified.  Tho  court  has  met  regularly  every  two  weeks, 
and  many  vexed  questions  of  land  ownership,  damages  from  stock,  etc.,  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted.  They  all  show  a  remarkable  personal  interest  in  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  and  all  its  decrees  have  been  accepted  without  complaint.  Ono 
case  will  sutlieo  for  an  example:  Living  south  of  this  reservation  ?.">  miles  are  several 
villages  of  Papago  Indians  under  the  charge  of  I  his  agency.  At  one  of  their  annual 
feasts  a  horse-race  took  place,  in  which  about  100  horses,  besides  innumerable  saddles, 
bridles,  blankets,  etc.,  were  lost  and  won  ;  the  losing  pities  came  to  this  agency  and 
reported  the  matter,  and  said  they  wanted  their  property  returned,  as  tho  race  was 
won  through  fraud.  Word  was  sent  to  the  Indians  concerned  to  report  here  at  once, 
and  they  came,  bringing  with  them  most  of  the  property.  They  agreed  to  have  tho 
case  tried  by  tho  court  of  the  Indians  offenses  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Tho  court 
listened  patiently  to  tho  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  when  the  evidence  was  all  in 
inquired  what  tho  American  law  would  be  in  such  cases/  When  they  were  informed 
that  no  title  could  bo  acquired  through  fraud,  their  decision  was  that  tho  property 
must  be  returned,  which  was  done.  The  magnitude  of  this  case  excited  a  general  in- 
terest among  tbe  tribes,  and  the  decision  was  watched  for  with  dee])  interest .  The 
law  laid  down  that  "  no  title"  to  property  could  be  gained  by  gambling  has  had  a 
wholesome  effect,  ashy  removing  the  causes  for  gambling  among  them  it  leaves  no 
incentive  to  cultivate  this  passion. 

MORALITY. 

The  morality  of  these  Indians  is  only  fair.  Total  disregard  of  the  amenities  of  lan- 
guage in  conversation  is  most  noticeable  ;  the  presence  of  women  and  children  has  no 
restraining  influence  ;  a  child,  as  soon  as  largo  enough  to  talk,  is  regarded  more  in  tho 
light  ota.  companion,  tho  equal  of  the  parents,  privileged  to  indulge  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  whatever  character. 

1  can  report  that  there  is  not  now  a  single  case  of  polygamy  on  this  reservation, 
and  the  habit  of  abandoning  one  wife  and  taking  another  without  ceremony  has  been 
very  materially  checked.  The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  punished  several  offend- 
ers of  this  kind,  and  tho  Indians  have  all  been  notified  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  divorce  from  tho  tho  court  before  being  permitted  to  marry  again. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  scholastic  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  Tho  boarding-school  at  this 
agency,  with  a  capacity  of  125,  has  had  as  high  as  170  crowded  in,  and  at  all  times  as 
many  as  was  desired,  or  could  bo  accommodated.  If  I  had  simply  requested  the  In- 
dians to  bring  their  children  to  school,  tho  probability  is  that  wo  would  have  strug- 
gled through  with  fifty  or  sixty  irregular  attendants,  and  reported  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  attend.  Soon  after  tho  opening  of  the  school  I  assembled  the 
head-men  from  the  different  villages  and  told  each  how  many  children  their  respective 
villages  would  be  expected  to  furnish,  and  at  what  time  they  were  expected,  and 
that  no  excuse  would  be  received  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  request.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  children  were  on  hand,  and  we  were  compelled  afterwards  to  turn 
many  away  on  account  of  no  room.  Thirty  of  the  brightest  pupils  were  selected  and 
sent  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  children  are  bright,  intelligent,  tractable,  and  kind,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  might  well  bo  imitated  by  white  schools,  that ,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  150,  there  was  not  a  single  infraction  of  tho  rules  or  disobedience  calling  for  severe 
discipline.  The  teachers  allagree  that  in  their  readiness  to  learn  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  average  of  white  children. 

The  Papago  day  school  on  San  Xavier  reservation  I  found  was  being  conducted 
with  indifferent  success,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  or  ten,  and  apparently 
very  little  interest  manifested  by  tbe  Indians.  A  vigorous  talk  with  the  head-men, 
and  proper  explanation  being  made  that  their  judgment  as  to  whether  their  children 
should  attend  school  or  not  would  not  be  accepted,  resulted  in  tho  school  being  filled 
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the  next  clay,  and  since  that  time  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  accommodated 
has  been  on  band. 

PAPAGO   INDIANS   OFF  THE   RESERVATION. 

Scattered  on  a  line  from  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mex.,  north  75  miles  and  west  200 
miles,  are  located  the  Papago  Indians,  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  6,000  (I  be- 
lieve the  former  number  to  be  about  correct).  A  trip  through  their  country  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  a  person  with  amazement  that  human  beings  aro  able  to  subsist-in  such 
a  country.  Place  the  same  number  of  whites  on  a  barren,  sandy  desert,  such  as  they 
live  on,  and  tell  them  to  subsist  there,  the  probability  is  that  in  two  years  they  would 
become  extinct.  The  country  they  occupy  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  they  raise  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  the  soil,  depending  wholly  for  their  support  upon  cactus  fruit, 
mesquit  beans,  roots,  and  such  game  as  they  can  kill,  and  raising  such  stock  as  they 
can  with  their  limited  facilities -tho  latter  being  their  principal  industry,  and  the 
one  that  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live.  They  have  been  able  heretofore  to 
prosecute  and  carry  on  this  industry  by  reason  of  springs  of  water  and  wells  at  the 
foot  of  mountains,  where  there  is  fair  grazing  land.  When  the  spring  or  well  at 
one  point  becomes  dry,  or  tho  grass  exhausted,  they  drive  their  stock  to  another 
point,  and  only  use  their  homes  in  villages  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 

This  poor  privilege  is  fast  being  wrested  from  them,  for  the  country  is  fast  filling 
up  with  cattlemen  (whites),  and  now  at  almost  every  spring  or  well  some  white  man 
has  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  inevitable  result  follows,  t  ho  Indian  is  ordered  to  leave, 
and  the  "  superior  race  "  usually  enforces  such  order.  The  large  scopo  of  country 
over  which  they  aro  scattered,  and  the  distance  from  this  agency,  renders  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  agent  to  protect  them  against  these  wrongs,  though  I  have 
traveled  one  hundred  miles  over  a  desert  to  secure  an  Indian  the  privilege  of  taking 
water  from  a  well  that  he  had  dug  himself.  The  mesquit  wood  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, being  cut  to  supply  mining  camps  and  towns,  thus  depriving  them  of  mos- 
quito beans,  which  have  always  been  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  food.  Some  may 
inquire  why  it  is  not  feasible  to  take  advantage  of  the"  allotment  of  laud  in  severalty 
law,  and  thus  secure  them  in  their  homes."  The  reply  is ''that  1(>0  acres  of  land 
on  a  desert  that  cannot  be  irrigated  is  of  no  advantage;  1,000  acres  would  benefit 
them  no  more." 

There  has  been  500  of  these  Papago  Indians  on  this  reservation  dining  tho  past 
season  harvesting  for  the  Pim  as.  I  have  seen  them  going  home  with  two  sacks  of 
wheat  as  a  result  of  their  labor,  and  200  miles  of  journey.  A  number  of  them  have 
asked  to  be  settled  on  land  here,  but  there  is  none  thai  can  be  furnished  them.  If  the 
Government  is  under  any  obligations,  or  has  any  inclination  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  to  assist,  these  Indians,  it  should  bo  done  at  once,  if  there  is  any  land  that 
could  be  utilized  for  these  people  ;  all  that  want  homes  and  are  willing  to  work  should 
bo  provided  with  them.  They  aro  a  peaceable  people,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  almost 
too  tractable.  They  are  practically  homeless  wanderers,  and  unless  assisted  will  grad- 
ually become  extinct. 

PIMAS    AM)   MARICOPAS   OFF   THE   RESERVATION. 

This  offico  has  been  caused  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble  in  protecting 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  living  on  the  public  domain.  In  several  instances  land 
that  they  had  been  cultivating  for  years  had  been  filed  upon  by  whites.  The  firm  and 
vigorous  action  of  tho  Indian  Office  has  saved  them  from  losing  their  homes,  and  wo 
look  with  pleasure  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  definitely  settle  these  mixed 
questions  of  land  ownership. 

CENSUS. 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  there  never  has  been  a  census  of  the  Indians  under  this 
agency.  A  census  of  Indians  on  tho  reservation  discloses  tho  fact  that  tho  estimates 
that  have  gone  in  have  been  about  double  the  actual  number. 

Pima  Indians : 

On  Gila  River  reservation 3,290 

On  Salt  River  reservation .588 

South  bank  of  Salt  River  T.  2  N.,  R.  5E 180 

Maricopa  Indians 110 

Papago  Indians : 

San  Xavier  reservation   137 

Gila  Bend  reservation 25 

Indians  off  the  reservation  (estimated)  : 

Maricopas 200 

Pimas ]  50 

Papagos 2,000 

Total 0,580 
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I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  unfailing  support  of  tho  Department  in  every  measure 
that  has  been  taken  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  this 
agency. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Elmer  A.  Howard, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  J>.  C. 


Hooi'A  Valley  Agency,  California, 

.!uhjS,  1887. 

Sin:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repori  of  Indian  affairs  a!  this  agency 

for  the  year  1886-W. 
The  number  of  Indians  living  on  the  reservation  at  this  date  is: 

Males ±21 

Females 239 

Total 400 

Males  over  eighteen L30 

Females  over  fourteen 165 

Total 295 

Boys  six  to  sixteen 31 

Girls  six  to  sixteen 53, 

Total 87 

Children  under  six 78 

Births  during  tho  year 11 

Deaths  during  the  year 11 

Gain  in  numbers  since  last  report 17 

The  gain  being  Indians  who  have  returned  from  outside  the  reservation. 
Applied  for  medical  treatment  during  the  year: 

Hoopas 380 

Klamaths 69 

Total 429 

Of  tho  400  people  living  here,  the  number  who  inhabit  Indian  dwellings,  sweat 
houses,  etc.,  is  174.  In  modern  houses,  286.  During  the  spring  and  summer  18  frame 
houses  have  been  erected  for  and  by  Indians,  and  several  more  will  be  put  up  before 
winter. 

The  live  stock  owned  is :  Horses  and  mules,  63 ;  cows,  7 ;  swine,  54  ;  poultry  a  few. 

Tho  area  of  land  cultivated  this  year  is  :  In  common,  460  acres;  by  individuals,  165 
acres.     Total,  625  acres. 

The  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  is  ample  for  subsistence,  with  some  to  spare. 

The  total  area  cultivated  would  be  doubled  at  once  if  the  Department  would  sup- 
ply the  means  of  instituting  farming  by  individuals  separately,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  the  people,  with  their  present  very  limited  means,  to  save  enough  to  procure  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  this  and  to  subsist  themselves  at  the  same  time. 

All  tho  manual  labor  performed  on  tho  reservation  to  maintain  the  Government 
establishment  is  performed  by  Indians,  and  without  other  compensation  than  sub- 
sistence and  an  occasional  issue  of  necessary  clothing.  A  largo  part  of  these  is  ob- 
tained by  savings  made  from  the  sale  of  surplus  produce  ;  and  thus  the  most  indus- 
trious of  tho  people  are  compelled  to  labor,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  Government, 
without  compensation,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  largely  to  their  subsistence 
from  their  own  savings.  Considering  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  elevate 
the  Indian  in  the  field  of  labor  and  industry,  and  to  enlarge  his  individuality  and 
self-reliance,  the  position  of  each  must  bo  regarded  as  anomalous  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
recourse  for  the  Indian  this  condition  of  degrading  servitude  must  be  maintained  un- 
til Congress  consents  to  make  an  allowance  to  honestly  compensate  Indians  whom 
the  Government  engages  to  do  its  part  of  the  work,  as  is  done  for  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes  not  as  peaceably  disposed  as  the  Hoopas. 
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THE   AGENCY. 

The  employ e*  force  consists  of: 

1  physician per  annum..  $1,000 

1  additional  farmer do 720 

1  blacksmith do 720 

1  carpenter  and  miller do.. ..  720 

1  interpreter  (Indian) do 240 

1  messenger per  month . .  «r> 

Eleven  years  ago  the  agency,  then  an  establishment  having  a  large  corps  of  em- 
ploye's, was  broken  up,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  move  the  Indians  to  Round  valley, 
to  mako  room  for  a  cattle  company.  The  Indians  refused  to  move,  and  claimed  pro- 
tection from  the  commanding  officer.  The  agency  was  stripped  of  everything  by 
the  agent  and  the  employe's,  and  the  portion  of  the  property  that  could  not  bo  dis- 
posed of  here  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Round  valley.  Since  then  nothing  has 
been  done  to  rehabilitate  the  agency,  and  the  appropriations  for  service  and  supplies 
have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  figure  possible. 

EDUCATION. 

A  day  school  was  open  at  the  agency  from  August  7  to  March  12.  During  this 
time  tliero  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25.  One  teacherwas  employed  (Mrs. 
Esther  Harpst)  at  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum. 

In  March  the  building  in  which  the  school  was  kept  was  found  to  be  unsafe,  and 
the  school  was  closed  nut  i!  another  provision  could  bo  made.  It  will  be  reopened  in 
August  under  the  management  of  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Indian 
educai  ion. 

Od  December  13  last  the  Commissioner  Wrote  me  that  a  boarding-school  "must  be 
established,"  and  called  for  apian  and  specification.  These  were  forwarded  on  the 
30th,  and  showed  that  a  boarding-school  establishment,  capable  of  accommodating 
53  children,  could  be  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost,  for  material,  of  $2/343.20  and 
for  labor  of  about  $2,000.  On  February  2the  Commissioner  informed  me  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  approved  "for  the  reason  that  the  amount  involved  is  too  large," 
and  thai  transportation  to  the  agency  is  too  expensive,  and  suggested  that  some  more 

accessible  place  be  selected  where  a  desirable  location  could  bo  found.  No  such 
place  could  be  found  nearer  than  50  miles  from  the  agency,  and  it  was  also  found  that 
tho  cost  of  the  building  material  was  three  times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  producing 
it  by  Indian  labor  on  the  reserval  ion  ;  also,  that  The  land  necessary  for  tho  establish- 
ment would  cost  more  than  tho  whole  establishment  would  cost  if  it  was  erected  in 
the  valley.  <  )n  March  1()  the  Commissioner  again  wrote  that  in  view  of  tho  great  ex- 
pense involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  boarding  school  in  the  valley,  it 
would  not  be  undertaken  this  year. 

The  people  being  anxious  for  better  education  for  tho  children,  I  requested  that 
authority  be  given  to  send  the  most  promising  of  them  to  an  Indian  training  school, 
and  I  have  just  received  authority  to  turn  over  to  tho  superintendent  of  the  indus- 
trial training  school  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  as  many  pupils  as  accommodation  can  be 
provided  for. 

LAND   IX   SEVERALTY. 

The  superficial  area  of  Hoopa  valley  embraces  about  4,400  acres,  includingtheTrinity 
river,  which  runs  through  it.  Of  this  but  little  over  1,200  acres  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  agriculture  at  present.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  subdivide  the  land 
equally,  and  give  each  head  of  a  family  and  adult  male  sufficient  to' enable  them  to 
live  by  agriculture  alone.  Accordingly  I  expect  to  thin  out  the  population  in  the 
valley  by  moving  as  many  families  as  may  be  induced  to  leave  it  a  few  miles  toward 
tho  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  where  1,500  acres  or  more  of  arable  land  may 
be  selected,  on  the  ridge  between  tho  Trinity  and  Pine  creek.  This  will  give  suffi- 
cient land  to  all  the  people  and  greatly  diminish  the  embarrassment  found  in  endeav- 
oring to  subsist  the  whole  from  a  limited  area.  Until  this  can  be  done  it  will  bo  use- 
less to  attempt  to  mako  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  land,  because  tho 
arbitrary  lines  of  a  survey  would  create  so  many  conflicts  of  possessory  title  that  a 
peaceable  or  satisfactory  settlement  could  not  be  reached.  The  Department  will  bo 
asked  to  encourage  this  purpose  by  making  some  extra  provision  next  year  for  agri- 
cultural implements,  draft  animals,  and  some  cattle,  without  which  it  will  not  be 
possiblo  to  effectuate  it. 

In  January  last,  tho  Hoopa  people  petitioned  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able them  to  construct  a  wagon  road  from  the  valley  to  the  western  line  of  the  reser- 
vation to  connect  with  the  public  road  from  Humboldt  bay  to  the  interior,  and  thus 
open  a  route  to  a  market  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  valley.  It  appears  that  the 
petition  reached  the  Indian  Office  too  late  to  be  laid  before  Congress  tho  last  session. 
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The  department  commander  approves  the  project,  and  I  hope  that  the  petition  will 
bo  presented  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December. 

Wlylo  tho  people  remain  shut  in  in  this  valley,  without  access  to  a  market,  and 
without  a  knowledge  Of  commercial  competition,  there  can  bo  no  encouraging  in- 
centive to  their  industry,  and  no  escape  from  an  improvident  hand-to-mouth  exist 
ence  in  a  place  where  the  abundance  of  nature  can  not  bo  surpassed. 

The  people  aro  willing  and  anxious  to  do  this  work  themselves,  and  are  capable  of 
doing  it  at  much  less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  by  contract. 

THE   LOWER  KLAMATHS. 

There  aro  believed  to  be  on  the  Klamath  river  about  1,200  Indians  of  that  name. 
They  live  in  villages  ou  the  river  bank,  a  few  miles  apart,  from  far  up  it  to  its  mouth, 
and  have  always  been  self-sustaining,  relying  to  a  great  extent  for  subsistence  upon 
i  ho  salmon.  A  little  over  200  of  these  only  claim  the  Lower  Klamath  reservation  as 
their  home,  and  of  theso  last  more  than  50  per  cent,  are  absent  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  employed  by  the  farmers  and  lumbermen,  but  nearly  all  return 
for  a  time  during  the  iishing  season.  There  are  on  the  reservation  8  villages,  or 
"ranches,"  including  about  (50  habitations,  some  of  these  being  very  good  houses. 
The  people  have  never  had  schools,  and  the  children  rarely  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage until  they  grow  up  and  leave  home  to  find  employment. 

The  people  aro  peaceable  and  friendly  in  the  highest  degree  in  their  relations  with 
the  whites,  but  among  themselves  there  exist  enmities  that  frequently  result  in 
atrocious  murders.  These  occurrences  are  so  frequent  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  request  upon  the  State  and  county  aul  horit  ies  to  inst  it  ute  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  the  murderers.  The  reply  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  was 
evasive,  while  the  district  attorney  for  the  county  peremptorily  refused  to  act  in  any 
ease  in  which  Indians  only  may  be  concerned. 

In  May  last,  E.  D.  Hume,  of  Ellenburgh,  Oreg.,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Kla- 
math river,  with  alight-draft  steamboat  and  a  gang  of  fishermen  brought,  from  the 
north,  and  established  a  floating  caniMuy  on  the  fishing  grounds  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  Indians  along  the  river  are  much  disturbed  at  what  they  deem  to  be 
an  intrusion  that  will  deprive  them  to  a  great  extent  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
and  I  think  that  unless  some  remedial  measure  is  applied  by  the  Government  necessity 
will  actuate  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in  their  own  way. 

lam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

\\'\i.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain  (  .  8.  A  run/.  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Mission  Agency,  Collon,  Cal.,  August  17,  18c7. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  secondand  last  annual  reportof  the  operations 
of  this  agency  for  tho  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  expectancy  ou  tli3  part  of  the  Indians.  Government  offi- 
cials and  outside  enthusiasts  have  bespangled  the  Indian's  sky  with  cabalistic  signs 
of  thecoming  jubilee,  aud  the  consummation  of  the  "  land  in  severalty  bill  "  has  been 
promised  as  the  key-note  in  tho  grand  chorus  of  emancipation  from  the  thralldom  of 
the  white  man. 

THE   LAND   QUESTION. 

There  are  nearly  200,000  acres  of  land  embraced  in  the  reservations  set  aside  for  the' 
Mission  Indians.  There  are  not  500  acres  of  this  vast  domain  on  which  a  decent  liv- 
ing can  be  made  without  irrigation.  Very  few  white  men  would  attempt  such  a 
problem.  Tho  question  of  irrigation  enters  into  every  land  transaction  in  southern 
California;  and  to  chain  an  Indian  down  on  a  quarter  of  section  of  land  without  fa- 
cilities for  irrigation  would  bo  a  reproduction  of  Prometheus  with  the  vultures  of 
want  and  despair  feeding  on  his  vitals.  Without  something  more  is  done  for  these 
Indians  than  is  proposed  by  tho  severalty  bill,  wherein  is  their  condition  improved? 

Although  there  havo  been  many  trespassers  on  their  lands  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
industrious  Indian  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  more  land  than  ho  could  cultivate. 
If  the  Indian  has  failed  to  cultivate  the  unoccupied  lands  within  his  reach,  will  the 
mere  fact  of  personal  ownership  of  these  lands,  Avithout  the  right  of  alienation  for 
twenty-live  years,  cause  him  to  enlarge  his  farming  operations  and  emulate  tho  white 
man  in  his  efforts  to  accumulate  property  ?  We  think  not.  Twenty-live  years  of 
tutelage,  twenty-five  years  of  almost  military  discipline,  may  bring  him  up  to  a  posi- 
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tion  of  self-support  as  a  farmer,  but  without  this  coercive  power  he  will  make  hut 
"little  advance  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

Clothe  the  Indian  with  the  insigna  of  citizenship,  and  invest  him  with  title  to 
land  in  fee  simple,  and  still  it  does  not  make  him  a  man  without  lie  hasheen  taught 
the  arts  of  industry  and  lias  solved  the  problem  of  self-support.  This  transition  from 
the  lounging,  loitering,  lazy,  lousy  son  of  the  forest,  to  the  full  stature  of  self-sup- 
porting citizenship,  is  ouo  which  demands  the  highest  order  of  practical  statesman- 
ship for  its  solution.  Has  tho Government  the.  authority  to  require  the  adult  Indian 
to  learn,  under  a  practical  teacher,  all  the  details  connected  with  the  usual  industries 
of  the  ago?  Can  tho  Indian  he  forced  to  an  apprenticeship  on  tho  farm  or  in  the 
fehop  in  order  to  make  him  self-supporting  and  qualify  him  for  the  battle  of  life? 

WORK  :    THE   CORXER-STONE   OF   CIVILIZATION. 

The  Government  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
Indian.  Where  it  has  had.  industrial  schools,  it  has  probably  advanced  the  Indian 
children  in  a  knowledge  of  tho  practical  ways  by  which  they  are  to  win  their  living. 
Hero  in  the  mission  agency,  having  no  industrial  schools,  our  education  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  head  alone.  The  Civil  Service  examiners  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
samples  of  penmanship  and  ciphering  which  could  be  shown  by  the  schools  of  this 
agency.  Still,  these  children  have  no!  one  practical  idea  how  to  make  a  living.  A 
civilization  which  has  no  work  in  it  will  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  age.  A 
knowledge  (dhow  to  work,  a  capacity  to  work,  and  something  to  work  with,  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  all  civilization.  The  adult  Indian  generally  does  not  know  how 
to  work,  and  does  not  wish  to  learn.  Will  the  Government  push  its  power  of  ward- 
ship far  enough  to  compel  him  to  learn  some  practical  industry  by  which  he  can  be 
self-sustaining!  Lands  in  severalty,  pensions,  annuities,  and  elaborate  school  appa- 
ratus will  not  redeem  the  Indian,  lie  must  be  taught  to  work  by  persuasion  if  possi- 
ble, by  force  if  necessary.  1  hear  a  righteous  howl  from  some  well-meaning  but 
impracticable  enthusiasts,  saying  this  would  be  '"an  abridgement  of  man's  personal 
liberty."  The  pilgrimage  through  the  desert  was  a  necessary  preparation  to  those 
who  were  to  enter  the  land  of  promise. 

SELF-RELIANCE. 

The  annuities  of  money,  clothing,  and  agricultural  supplies  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Indians  have  smothered  out  nearly  every  particle  of  native  self  reli- 
ance among  them.  They  are  content  to  lie  in  the  shade  and  wait  for  tho  annual  ap- 
propriation. Pensions  and  annuities  will  never  develop  a,  high  order  of  manhood  in 
any  race  of  people.  If  tho  rain  of  manna  and  quail  had  continued,  no  Hebrew  would 
have  over  owned  a  poultry  or  grain  farm. 

IRRIGATION   OF   INDIAN'   LANDS. 

There  arc  enough  lands  in  the  differenf  reservations  for  the  mission  Indians,  if 
brought  under  a  wise  system  of  irrigation,  to  give  a  live  or  ten  acre  bona;  to  each 
family.  Teu  acres  with  water,  if  well  cultivated,  will  produce  more  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  this  country  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  without  irrigation. 

To  make  the  water  supply  on  these  lands  available  will  require  a  large  expenditure 
oi  money  by  the  Government.  Tho  Indian  will  never  do  it  alone.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians hen1  were  born  tired,  and  have  never  gotten  over  it.  If  practical  men  who 
know  anything  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  in  a  country  dependent 
alone  on  irrigation  are  appointed  to  make  the  allotments,  they  will  be  able  to  master 
the  difficulties. 

TRESPASSERS 

The  agent  has  now  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eject  a  large;  num- 
ber of  trespassers  from  the  different  reservations  on  September  1.  This  is  tho  con- 
summation of  an  clfort  begun  by  him  for  their  ejectment  soon  ofter  his  assumption  of 
the  office  in  1885.  There  are  on  the  Banning  reservation  thirty  or  forty  trespassers, 
who  have  established  good  homes,  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  These  homes  will 
have  to  bo  given  up  by  the  white  man.  Tho  Indian  now  sits  in  the  shade  of  tho 
trees  meditating  on  which  particular  well-improved  homo  he  is  to  get. 

THE   LIQUOR   QUESTION. 

No  question  has  given  tho  agent  so  much  trouble  as  the  traffic  in  liquor.  The  De- 
partment has  taken  for  granted  that  the  agent  has  tho  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hands 
of  Briareus,  and  could  from  his  office  detect  and  arrest  every  liquor  seller  in  a  dis- 
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trict  of  two  hundred  miles  square.     Indians  arc  just  as  shrewd  as  white  men  in  theil 
plans  to  get  liquor. 

The  agent  has  succeeded  in  bringing  many  offenders  before  the  Uuited  States  com- 
missioner and  t ho  United  States  grand  jury,  and  has  used  the  State  courts  for  their 
conviction,  when  it  was  more  convenient  than  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts. 
There  are  hundreds  of  persons  in  this  agency  who  are  willing  to  report  to  tho  De- 
partment a  supposed  delinquency  of  the  agent  in  failing  to  arrest  and  convict  liquor 
sellers,  yet  who  would  flee  to  the  mountains  rather  than  testify  against  ono  of  these 
same  violators  of  tho  law. 

FARMING  OPERATIONS. 

Tho  farming  operations  among  tho  Indians  for  tho  past  year  havo  not  been,  on  tho 
whole,  a  great  success.  This  has  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  absence  of  all  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  more  largely  from 
tho  want  of  some  coercive  power  on  tho  part  of  the  fanner  bo  enforce  tho  planting 
aud  cultivation  of  crops.  Theso  causes  led  me  to  ask  the  abolition  of  tho  office  of  ad- 
ditional farmer  for  tho  Mission  Indians.  "While  tho  crops  have  been  very  Light,  still 
there  will  bono  suffering,  except  among  tho  aged  and  infirm. 

SANITARY. 

Tho  sanitary  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of 
an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  and  measles.  At  one  time,  while  the  small-pox  was 
prevailing  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Indians  became  alarmed  by  false  reports  of  this  Loath- 
some disease  having  broken  out  on  some  of  the  reservations.  The  agent  at  onco  asked 
tho  Indian  Department  for  vaccine  matter,  with  authority  to  send  the  agency  phy- 
sician to  vaccinate  the  Indians.  A  largo  number  of  tho  Indians  were  vaccinated. 
The  Desert  Indians,  known  as  tho  followers  of  Cabezon,  refused  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  bo  vaccinated. 

Tho  superior  skill  and  tact  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Ferrebee,  my  physician,  lias  done  very  much 
towards  giving  the  Indians  confidence  in  the  white  man's  medicines  and  of  his  medical 
knowledge  Thcabsencoof  all  hospital  facilities  has  caused  the  death  of  many  Indians 
who  might  havo  been  cured,  if  they  could  havo  been  protected  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  during  their  sickness.  Tho  necessity  of  hospital  accommodations  has 
been  urged  heretofore  by  tho  agent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  bo  granted  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

POPULATION. 

At  this  writing  all  the  census  reports  of  tho  agency  are  not  at  hand.  So  many  of 
tho  school  employe's  were  dismissed  at  tho  end  of  tho  last  fiscal  year,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  with  tho  very  limited  number  of  cmployds  to  get  a  correct  census  up  to 
this  date. 

scnooLS. 

No  department  of  tho  agent's  work  has  shown  such  gratifying  success  as  that  of 
the  schools.  Tho  averago  attendance  of  tho  various  schools  for  tho  last  quarter  has 
been  170.  This  small  attendance  was  tho  result  of  au  epidemic  of  whooping-cough 
and  measles  among  the  children.  There  havo  been  eleven  schools  in  operation  during 
tho  year.  Tho  twelfth  school,  located  at  San  Bernardino,  was  in  operation  for  a  few 
months,  but  was  abolished  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  Department  has  ordered  a  suspension  of  all  schools  not  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  twenty  pupils.  This  is  a  severe  rule,  as  the  children  living  in  a  commu- 
nity where  there  are  only  fifteen  children  havo  the  samo  claims  on  the  Government 
as  thoso  who  live  in  larger  settlements.  Tho  agent  would  most  respectfully  empha- 
size his  request  that  all  of  thoso  schools  showing  an  average  of  fifteen  bo  reopened. 
The  suspension  of  these  schools  is  a  backward  step  in  the  line  of  Indian  civilization. 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

This  problem,  which  has  puzzled  statesmen  for  so  many  years,  is  one  of  easy  solution 
if  tho  common-sense  principles  aro  applied  which  make  other  great  schemes  success- 
ful. Mere  book  knowledge  will  never  lift  the  Indian  out  of  barbarism.  His  hands 
need  education  just  as  much  as  his  mind.  Ho  must  be  taught  to  rely  on  himself.  If 
all  the  Mission  Indians  were  collected  on  two  large  reservations,  tho  question  of  their 
civilization  could  be  accomplished  within  ten  years.  The  general  outlino  of  the  policy 
would  be  as  follows  :.  Collect  all  the  Indians  on  one  or  more  reservations  ;  allot  theso 
lands  in  severalty  to  heads  of  families,  building  each  family  a  comfortable  house,  and 
furnishing  each  family  with  a  horse  and  cow  and  some  agricultural  implements. 
Erect  agency,  school,  and  hospital  buildings  in  a  central  part  of  tho  reservation,  also 
shops  of  various  kinds.   Employ  a  few  real  practical  farmers  (not  court-house  or  political 
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farmers),  and  give  them  authority  to  put  every  able-bodied  man  to  work  on  his  owu 
land  at  a  given  hour  and  the  right  to  compel  him  to  work  a  given  number  of  hours 
each  day.  Let  this  work  be  directed  by  the  farmer  under  the  improved  methods  of 
modern  farming,  teaching  the  Iudiau  how,  when,  and  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  cul- 
tivate, harvest,  and  market  his  crop.  Have  the  children  of  school  age  taught  one- 
half  of  each  day  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education  and  let  the  other  half  of 
the  day  be  spent  in  learning  somo  industrial  pursuit.  The  boys  should  be  taught 
blacksinitking,  carpentering,  and  shoemaking,  gardening,  pruniug,  and  irrigation, 
and  the  girls  house-cleaning,  sewing,  baking,  and  washing.  Let  this  policy  be  carried 
out  for  ten  years,  and  each  Indian  will  have  a  well-improved  home,  and  the  rising- 
generation  will  be  prepared  to  earn  their  living.  With  tho  present  system  of  yearly 
stipends  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  and  tho  Indian  has  not  advanced 
one  step  towards  civilization. 

RETROSPECTION. 

Two  years  have  almost  passed  since  we  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office.  We  then 
thought  we  knew  something  of  the  Indian,  from  personal  contact  with  him  for  four- 
teen years.  This  experience  was  worth  little  to  us,  as  we  soon  found  out  that  tho 
Indian  Department,  many  of  whom  never  saw  an  Indian,  knew  moro  about  him  than 
we  did.  For  many  years  the  very  name  of  Indian  agent  has  savored  of  fraud  and 
robbery.  When  we  assumed  the  office  it  took  a  strong  personal  character  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  nnilodorousness  of  the  name.  Wo  are  perfectly  willing  for  somo 
one  else  to  try  his  hand  at  civilizing  tho  Indian.  If  we  have  achieved  any  success, 
it  has  been  through  the  earnest  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  our  accomplished 
agency  physician  and  the  unwavering  fidelity  of  eleven  heroic  school  teachers. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  S.  Ward, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  ot  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Agency,  California, 

August  11,  1687. 
Sir:  Incompliance  with  instructions  received  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  13 
I  have  tho  honor  to  present  this,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  agency. 

AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  under  cultivation  about  1,200  acres  of  land,  about  GOO  of  which  is  culti- 
vated as  an  agency  farm,  and  tho  other  COO  by  individual  Indians,  from  which  they 
raise  all  their  vegetables,  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  melons,  squashes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
turnips,  peas,  onions,  etc.,  in  large  quantities,  besides  wheat  and  barley. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  estimated  production  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  On  reservation  farm,  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,500  bushels  of  barley,  and  400  tons  of  hay.  From  25  acres  of  hops 
the  yield  will  be  about  20,000  pounds  of  hops  dry.  By  individual  Indians,  :5.000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
200  bushels  of  onions,  500  bushels  of  beans,  25,000  melons,  G, 000  pumpkins  and  squasjies, 
50  of  peas,  and  a  few  other  varieties  of  vegetables  in  small  quantities. 

STOCK. 

Wo  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  G50  head  of  cattle,  old  and  young  ; 
8  oxen,  59  head  of  work-horses,  20  work-mules,  20  horso  and  11  mule  colts,  and  140 
head  of  hogs. 

mills. 

Our  saw-mill  still  stands  idle  and  is  fast  falling  into  decay,  and  only  for  the  want 
of  an  engiuo  and  boiler,  with  tho  necessary  belting,  to  begin  sawing  lumber  at  once, 
while  the  Indian  houses  hardly  answer  tho  purpose  of  sheltering  them  from  the  rain, 
and  those  of  the  agent  and  employes  do  not  shelter  them. 

apprentices. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  agency  I  have  had  5  apprentices  at  work  with  the  car- 
penter, 2  with  tho  blacksmith,  2  in  tho  harness-shop,  and  10  with  tho  herder. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

I  have  had  in  operation  .since  taking  charge  two  day  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  57  scholars. 

There  are  70  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency,  and  a  boarding  school  instead  of 
a  day  school  would  prove  far  more  beneficial.  The  moral  training  these  children 
receive  during  school  hours  is  more  than  offset  by  the  vices  of  camp  Life,  and  I  am 
powerless  to  prevent  this  without  the  aid  of  a  boarding  school,  and  1  would  urgently 
request  that  this  matter  be  given  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  your  office  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force,  consisting  of  1  captain  and  5  privates,  have  given  fair  Sat- 
isfaction. Two  of  them  I  discharged  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect-  of  duty, 
and  1  left  the  agency  before  1  took  charge  and  has  never  returned.  The  force  as  it 
now  stands  does  good  service,  and  is  doing  much  to  maintain  order. 

HOSPITAL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  should  be  built  here  a  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  old,  blind,  and  infirm 
Indians.  As  they  are  now  situated  in  the  camps  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  care 
they  require  or  to  keep  them  supplied  with  many  comforts. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  all  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  are 
what  would  bo  called  civilized  Indians,  nearly  all  speaking  the  English  language  suf- 
ficiently well  to  be  understood,  and  would  be  good,  sober,  and  industrious  people  were 
it  not  for  the  low  class  of, white  "whisky  sellers''  who  infest  the  borders  of  this 
reservation. 

It  seems  impossible  to  convict  any  of  these  men,  as  the  Indians  will  not  testily 
against  them,  and  it  seems  entirely  out  of  tho  question  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  so. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

C.  II.  Yates, 
T.  S.  Indian  Agent'. 
Tho  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Tule  River  Agency,  California, 

August  15,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  of  forwarding  herewith  my  twelfth  annual  report  for  this 
agency. 

Although  this  reservation  embraces  over  40,000  acres  of  laud  only  about  '250  acres 
can  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  A  large  proportion  is  entirely  worthless.  There 
is,  however,  amplo  range  lor  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  twice  tho  number  of  Indians 
now  occupying  it. 

A  strip  on  the  eastern  border  over  2  miles  wide  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber 
and  of  very  little  use  to  the  Indians.  This  ought  to  bo  restored  to  tho  public  domain. 
Tho  Indians  will  never  be  ablo  to  realize  any  benefit  from  this  part  of  tho  reservation 
until  the  lumbering  interest  is  developed.  I  would  recommend  therefore  that  a  strip 
a  little  more  than  2  miles  wide  on  the  eastern  border  be  thrown  oft",  making  tho 
township  lino  tho  eastern  lino  of  tho  reservation.  If  this  were  done  mills  would  soon 
bo  erected,  which  would  always  give  tho  Indians  employment  and  furnish  a  good 
market  for  everything  they  could  produce.  Enough  timber  would  still  bo  left  on  tho 
reservation  to  supply  tho  Indians  for  every  purpose  needed  for  all  timo  to  come.  In- 
spector Armstrong,  when  ho  was  here  last  winter,  favored  this,  and  as  it  would  bo  a 
benefit  both  to  the  Indians  and  whites,  I  hopo  he  will  bo  successful  in  having  it  se- 
cured. 

CROPS. 

The  Indians  have  produced  about  300  bushels  wheat,  50  bushels  corn,  .30  bushels 
barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  beans,  '20  bushels  other 
vegetables,  500  melons,  500  pumpkins,  and  30  tons  hay. 

Owing  to  extremes  of  wet  and  dry  tho  agency  farm  was  an  entire  failure. 

Farming  on  this  reservation  can  never  bo  made  a  success.  Tho  area  is  too  limited, 
and  the  land  is  of  too  poor  a  quality.  Stock-raising  is  the  only  industry  that  will 
ever  be  remunerative  to  these  Indians.  And  while  some  of  them  aro  accumulating 
property  the  majority  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  11  question  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  is  possible  for  Indians  to  advance  in 
civilization,  situated  as  these  are.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  business  followed  for 
a  livelihood  necessitates  isolation,  and  almost  entire  exclusion  from  civilized  society. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population.  In  the  second  place, 
the  limited  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  their  distance  from  each  other  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  improbable  to  have  any  school  advantages.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  expected  that  very  rapid  advancement  will  be  made  in  higher 
civilization.  The  question  of  existence  and  amplo  support  is  no  longer  to  be  consid- 
ered. That  is  already  assured.  That,  however,  does  not  mean  civilization.  They 
were  in  that  condition  before  the  white  man  invaded  their  soil.  It  is  my  honest  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  for  these  Indians,  especially  for  the 
coming  generation,  if  this  entire  reservation  were  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  good  farms,  where  they  could  be  permanently  located  and 
enjoy  educational  and  other  civilizing  advantages.  I  would  recommend  this  as  tho 
best  possible  move  towards  the  advancement  of  these  Indians.  If  this  cannot  bo 
done,  I  would  then  recommend  the  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  a  strip  of  timber 
land  on  tho  eastern  border  of  the  reservation  before  mentioned,  so  as  to  iurnish  em- 
ployment for  tho  Indians  as  near  homo  as  possible. 

STATISTICAL   STATEMENT. 

According  to  the  recent  census  there  are  belonging  to  this  reservation  : 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 40 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 45 

Number  of  schoolchildren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 22 

This  includes  two  families  who  are  away  from  the  reservation  the  most  of  the  time 
but  still  enrolled  here.  Leaving  out  these  two  families;  tho  actual  number  of  school 
children  constantly  residing  on  tin;  reservation  amounts  to  18  only.  Of  these  18,  one- 
fourth  are  invalids  and  married,  so  that  their  attendance  at  school  cannot  bo  regu- 
larly secured.  This  reduces  the  school  children  of  this  reservation  whoso  attend- 
ance at  school  can  be  relied  upon  to  tho  small  number  of  115;  and  these  are  so  scat- 
tered that  during  the  inclement  part  of  the  year,  and  excessively  warm  weather  of 
summer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compel  their  regular  attendance.  Hence  there  has 
been  no  school  here  tho  past  year,  neither  do  1  see  any  prospect  of  opening  ono  in  tho 
future,  unless  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  pupils  be  deemed  sufficient.  Thero  is  one 
school-house  located  at  the  agency  near  the  center  of  the  reservation. 

IMPORTANT     EVENTS. 

The  most  important  event,  or  at  least  the  most  exciting  event  of  tho  year  occurred 
on  Christmas  morning  last.  This  was  the  killing  of  a  medicino  man  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  curing  one  of  his  patients.  And  what  makes  it  tho  more  surprising, 
tho  two  principal  actors  were  tho  most  intelligent  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion. The  Indian  doctor  was  no  doubt  an  unprincipled  man,  but  his  murder  was  an 
outrage  of  which  Indians  with  half  the  advantages  these  have  enjoyed  should  be 
ashamed.  The  murderers  were  imprisoned  for  a  short  timo  in  the  county  jail,,  but  for 
Avant  of  jurisdiction  by  tho  State  court  the  caso  was  dismissed. 

As  I  expect  this  to  bo  my  last  annual  report  I  closo  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
and  regret ;  thankful  that  my  relations  with  tho  Department  have  been  so  pleasant, 
and  regretting  that  I  have  not  accomplished  more  in  the  work  intrusted  to  my  care. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  Belknai», 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Tho  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado, 

August  5,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  Colorado,  showing  my  transactions  as  such  agent, 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1887. 

This  reservation  consists  of  a  narrow  tract  of  land  15  miles  wide  and  110  miles  long, 
situated  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  is  surrounded  by  white  settlers  on  all  sides. 
The  character  of  tho  land  js  agricultural  and  grazing;  it  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
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ous  fine  streams  flowing  through  it  from  north  to  south,  the  water  from  which,  if 
utilized,  would  reclaim  over  half  of  tho  very  rich  land  by  irrigation. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  there  have  been  no  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians.  They  have  lived  peaceably  among  themselves  aod  have  had  no  trouble  with 
thesurronndiug  settlements,  lhavonotieed  quite  a  changein  the  general  disposition  of 
these  Indians  to  desist  from  wrong  and  violent  acts,  also  to  comply  more  willingly 
with  such  instructions  as  are  from  time  to  time  given  them.  This  I  think  is  greatly 
due  to  the  free,  and  by  me,  unrestrained  mingling  with  the  better  element  of  white 
settlers,  principally  farmers  surrounding  the  reservation.  If  the  Indians  are  to  be 
civilized  they  must  have  a  chance  to  set?  almost  daily  bow  the  white  man  lives,  and 
I  givo  them  all  required  opportunity. 

During  the  month  of  November,  188(5,  the.  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  visited  tins  agency  and  had  a  consultation  with  these  Indians. 
His  visit  and  the  talk  he  gave  them  seemed  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  Being  the 
first  time  that  tho  head  of  the  Indian  department  had  ever  visited  this  tribe,  it  gave 
them  to  believe  that  they  were  being  more  fully  recognized  by  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  and  since  all  of  tho  promises  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  them  have 
been  fulfilled  they  express  a  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  many  valuable 


suggestions  made  to  them. 


FARMING. 


Last  winter  being  very  open,  we  had  an  early  spring,  which  enabled  the  Indians 
already  farming  to  get  their  crops  in  early,  also  to  break  up  some  new  land  and  do 
some  fencing.  The  crops  on  these  farms,  fourteen  in  all,  consisting  of  about  250  acres, 
look  flourishing  and  an  early  harvest  is  expected,  with  a  good  yield  of  cereals  and 
vegetables. 

On  account  of  tho  judicious  and  liberal  assistance  given  the  Indians  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  go  to  farming,  I  was  enabled  to  construct 
10  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  in  tho  valley  o€  Pine  river.  Along  the  line  of  1  his  ditch 
tho  Indians  cleared  off  about  400  acres  of  rich  sagebush  land,  making  20  farms  of 
about  20  acres  each.  Their  horses  being  poor  and  unused  to  work  in  harness  they 
could  not  break  tho  ground.  I  had  tho  ground  broken  for  them  by  contract  work  and 
furnished  the  seed  for  planting,  after  which  the  Indians  have  taken  charge  of  their 
crops  and  aro  doing  tho  best  they  can  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
On  account  of  tho  drought  of  this  summer,  continuing  over  three  months,  the  crops  of 
these  new  farms  could  only  bo  kept  growing  by  continuous  irrigation,  which  in  new 
ground  is  not  of  a  very  successful  result,  the  ground  getting  baked  too  hard.  The 
farmers  had  almost  despaired  of  ripening  their  crops,  but  recent  rains  have  revived 
their  hopes,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  gather  a  good  crop.  While  not 
as  large  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  be,  yet  I  believe  they  will  raise  sufficient  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  farming  in  tho  future. 

I  have  an  efficient  farmer,  but  he  is  overworked  on  account  of  the  number  of  farms 
to  look  after,  and  being  scattered  over  such  a  largo  areaof  country, can  not  givo  that 
instruction  actually  necessary  to  the  untutored  Indian  farmers  ;  and  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  service  I  have  to  recommend  that  an  assistant  farmer  bo  permanently  em- 
ployed. 

With  the  experience  of  last  year  and  this  year,  I  am  satisfied  that  new,  extensive 
additional  irrigating  ditches  will  bo  required  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  will 
desire  to  go  to  farming.  Without  water  for  tho  land  nothing  can  bo  raised  in  this 
climate. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  cattle,  which  by  order  of  the  Department  were  to  be  delivered  to  deserv- 
ing Indians,  are  still  running  in  pasture  on  the  reservation  and  are  in  good  condition. 
No  distribution  of  them  among  tho  Indians  has  yet  been  made,  because  most  of  the 
Indians  to  whom  the  cattle  were  to  bo  given  are  busy  at  farming.  As  soon  as  the 
crops  are  gathered  the  distribution  will  be  made. 

SCUOOL6. 

During  tho  last  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  conducted  at  the  agency  for  about 
eleven  months.  It  has  not  been  as  prosperous  as  desired.  The  teacher  employed  was 
efficient  and  zealous  in  her  work.  Assistance  was  given  by  myself,  as  well  as  all  the 
employ6s  of  the  agency,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school;  but, 
as  stated  in  my  former  report,  a  strenuous  opposition  comes  from  the  squaws.  I  have 
to  suggest  that  the  only  plan  by  which  the  maintaining  of  a  school  at  this  agency 
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can  ever  be  made  successful  is  to  make  it  a  boarding-school.     The  success  of  the  school 
will  be  a  problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  past 
year  were  of  uniformly  good  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  No  complaint  has 
been  made  by  any  of  the  Indians  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity  of  supplies  furnished. 
The  annuity  goods  were  amply  sufficient  and  of  good  quality,  and  enough  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  No  prevailing  disease 
or  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  occurred  ;  the  death  rate  not  quite  so  great  as  last  year. 


Intemperance  among  the  Indians  has,  I  noticed,  decreased  this  last  year.  No  case 
of  drunkenness  has  come  under  my  personal  observation,  although  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  liquor  on  the  western  end  of  the  res- 
ervation, which  caused  serious  apprehension  among  the  settlers  near  by.  The  em- 
ploying of  a  party  to  keep  watch  of  this  traffic  has  proved  most  efficient,  and  I 
recommend  the  continuance  of  a  person  in  that  capacity.  The  Indians  must  be  kept 
sober,  or  all  our  work  to  civilize  them  is  lost. 

In  the  foregoing  details  I  have  to  explain  that  it  applies  mostly  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Capote  and  Moache  bands  of  Southern  Utes,  who  occupy  and  live  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  reservation  and  are  engaged  in  farming  and  stoekraising  and  constitute 
about  half  of  all  the  Southern  Utes.  Tho  Whee-minuehe  tribe,  forming  the  other 
half,  occupy  the  western  part  of  tho  reservation.  A  part  of  them  resist  anything  in 
tho  way  of  education  or  anything  tending  to  the  modes  of  civilized  life,  except  to 
draw  their  rations  and  annuities;  they  have  even  threatened  to  destroy  the  crops  of 
tho  eastern  tribes  who  are  at  work.  They  are  of  a  roaming  disposition  and  pay  but 
little  attention  to  what  is  said  by  the  agent.  Their  behavior  is  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  tho  Pah  Utes,  disturb  the 
settlers  west  of  the  reserve  by  their  presence,  and  I  had  to  inform  the  commander  at 
Fort  Lewis  of  the  absence  of  these  Indians  from  the  reserve,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  heed  my  order  to  return,  and  to  request  him  to  force  them  into  obedience. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Southern  Utes  are  making  much  progress  ; 
they  are  becoming  much  better  behaved  and  make  rapid  advancement  toward  self- 
support.  If  an  agent  keeps  up  his  efforts  he  will  succeed ;  if  he  lets  go,  all  falls  to 
pieces  again. 

Permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  assistance  given  me  by  the 
Department  in  my  official  duties. 

Herewith  inclosed  the  required  statistics.     The  Southern  Utes  number  995. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chn.  F.  Stollsteimer, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25, 1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  ro  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  tho  past 
year. 

Cheyenne  River  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  about 
35  miles  north  of  Pierre,  Dak.,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, from  which  place  a  stage  runs  to  a  point  opposite  the  agency  three  times  a 
week.  The  mail  and  passengers  are  crossed  over  the  river  in  a  small  row-boat.  The 
nearest  telegraph  station  is  Fort  Sully,  7  miles  distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
There  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the  river.  Owing  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  current  and  numerous  sand  bars  hours  are  sometimes  consumed  in  the  crossing, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  river  is  impassable  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time.  There  should  be  a  telegraph  station  at  either"the  agency  or  the  contiguous 
post  of  Fort  Bennett. 
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The  Indians  at  this  agency  comprise  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and 
Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sioux.  'The  census  of  June  30  last  shows  their  number  to  bo 
•2,936,  as  follows : 


Band. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Children  from  6  to  16  years 
of  a<:e. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

102 

349 
575 

320 

121 

431 
(173 
365 

1,390 

223 

780 

1,248 

685 

27 
78 
126 

70 

31 
101 
172 

82 

58 

179 

298 

158 

Total      

1,340 

2,  936 

307 

386 

693 

The  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  contains  about  12,000  square 
miles,  and  the  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  area,  along  the 
timbered  streams,  mostly  in  camps  of  varying  sizes.  A  few  have  taken  separate 
places  in  years  past,  and  the  number  so  doing  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  tilla- 
ble land,  but  there  is  probably  not  over  1,600,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land. 
Gumbo  is  found  to  cover  large  areas  of  the  bottom  lands,  so  that  only  selected  places 
can  be  cultivated. 

The  drawbacks  to  successful  agriculture  are  so  great  as  not  to  be  overcome  with 
any  reasonable  amount  of  labor.  In  the  first  place  timber  is  only  found  along  the 
streams  and  in  some  of  the  ravines,  and  the  hot  winds  of  July  and  August  sweeping 
over  a  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  which  has  no  forests  to  break  their  force  or  cool 
them,  dry  up  and  destroy  in  their  course  much  that  is  planted  by  tin;  Indians.  Then, 
again,  the  rain-fall  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  agriculture  at  the 
season  when  most  needed.  Heavy  dews -are  the  exception  in  this  country.  Irriga- 
tion over  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  not  practicable  except  at  great  labor 
and  outlay  of  money.     Hails  and  high  winds  also  play  their  role  here. 

These  difficulties  have  prevented  the  Indians  from  making  any  marked  success  as 
agriculturists.  To  a  greater  extent,  year  after  year,  have  they  turned  over  the  soil  ami 
seeded  it,  and  most  of  the  seasons  the  harvest  has  been  no  greater  than  the  amount 
of  seeds  planted.  I  have;  been  on  this  reserve  for  eight  seasons  past ,  and  no  year  dur- 
ing this  time  have  the  Indians  succeeded  in  getting  over  one-third  of  a  crop,  and  some 
of  the  seasons  they  have  met,  with  total  failures. 

Since  about  1872  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  every  agent  to  make  agriculturists 
of  these  Indians,  but  the  soil  and  climate  will  not  allow  it.  The  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  this  time  for  agricultural  implements  of 
all  kinds,  fence-wire,  and  seeds  many  times  exceeds  the  value  of  all  that  has  been  raised. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Indian  has  been  furnished  with  an  occupation  to  employ 
his  time  ;  but  I  see  no  good  in  keeping  these  Indians  employed  at  what  they  can  not 
make  a  living  at  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  fully  time  to  cease,  for  some  years  to 
come,  efforts  to  have  these  Indians  cultivate  any  large  area  of  land,  and  direct  the 
most  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  stock. 

Until  this  reserve  and  the  vast  region  surrounding  it  shall  have  been  settled  and 
trees  extensively  planted,  very  little  success  will,  in  my  opinion,  attend  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil.  For  the  reasons  given  I  am  fully  prepared  to  recommend  abandonment 
by  these  Indians  of  agricultural  pursuits  (except  cultivation  of  gardens),  and  that 
they  turn  their  attention  to  stockraising  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  attaining 
self-support.  The  soil  is  now  far  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tilling,  and  the 
numerous  ravines  and  brakes  afford  good  shelter  for  cattle. 

During  the  past  season  these  Indians  seeded  nearly  1,900  acres  of  land  to  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  small  vegetables,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  sea- 
son of  1886,  and  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  1885.  It  was  the  intention  to  have 
had  over  2,400  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  last 
fall  of  an  inspector  who  held  peculiar  views  on  the  relations  that  should  exist  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  local  representative  of  the  Government  here,  I  was  un- 
able to  have  fall  plowing  done.  For  the  season  of  1887  there  were  planted,  oats, 
28,761  pounds;  potatoes,  60,000  pounds;  onions,  19  bushels;  turnips,  18  pounds; 
wheat,  about  70  bushels;  and  melons,  pumpkins,  etc. ;  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
crops  (not  yet  all  harvested)  gives  the  following  yield  :  Wheat,  275  bushels;  corn, 
7,300  bushels ;  oats,  550  bushels ;  potatoes,  4,500  bushels ;  turnips,  140  bushels,  and 
onions,  275  bushels.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  encouraging  yield  considering  that 
we  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a  more  favorable  year  than  the  average. 
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There  has  been  issued  to  these  Indians  during  the  year  420  head  ot  stock  cattle, 
which  were  furnished  under  contract.  The  cattle  were  all  young  and  of  good  quality  r 
One  hundred  brood  mares  have  also  been  furnished.  This  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  ponies  of  these  Indians.  Careful  selection  was  made  of 
the  Indians  who  received  this  stock,  and  issues  were  made-  only  to  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  take  good  care  of  the  animals.  The  Indians  to  whom  this  stock  was 
issued  have  all  provided  stables  for  their  shelter  and  have  put  up  sufficient  hay  to 
carry  them  through  the  coming  winter.  These  Indians  are  paying  increased  atten- 
tion" to  the  care  of  their  stock,  and  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  employe's  of  the 
agency  to  encourage  and  assist  the  Indians  in  this  particular. 

A  careful  count  of  the  stock  on  the  reserve  gives  the  following  result : 

Owned  by  Indiana  and  half-breeds. 

Horses 2,785 

Mules 8 

Cattle 5,406 

Swine 130 

Domestic  fowl 1,95? 

Increase  during  the  year. 

Horses  : 

By  purchase 100 

Natural  increase 490 

Cattle  : 

By  purchase 425 

Natural  increase 903 

Swine,  natural  increase 75 

Domestic  fowl,  natural  increase 820 

Of  the  5,406  head  of  cattle  on  the  restive,  2,700  head  are  in  the  hands  of  eight 
half-breeds,  leaving  about  the  same  number  in  the  hands  of  the  720  Indian  families 
on  the  rolls  of  this  agency.  Tbe  natural  increase  in  cattle  during  the  year  has  been 
very  good  when  we  consider  the  severe  winter  of  1886  and  1887.  The  percentage  of 
losses  of  cattle  in  the  hands  of  Indians  has  not  exceeded  15  per  cent.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  white  people  in  the  surrounding  country  baa  been  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

iThe  winter  of  1886  and  1887  was  one  of  unusual  severity  in  this  region.  Snow  fell 
early  in  the  winter  to  a  considerable  depth  and  remained  on  the  ground  until  April, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  and,  in  some  cases,  impossible  for  cattle  to  find  feed.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  my  herders  were  able  to  hold  the  agency  beef  herd,  of  over 
600  head,  through  the  winter  with  a  loss  of  only  10  head,  which  shows  that  they  used 
great  care  and  exercised  good  judgment  in  their  work.  This  loss  represents  all  sus- 
tained by  the  agency  daring  my  administration  of  it,  now  over  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  agency  has  received  over  2,500  head  of  cattle.  Careful  selec- 
tion was  made  for  the  place  of  chief  herder,  and  he  selected  his  assistants,  and  the 
result  has,  I  think,  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Since  my  last  report  the  cattle  trespassers,  who  had  been  on  this  reserve  for  some 
years  past,  have  been  removed  under  the  orders  of  the  Department.  About  5,000 
head,  owned  by  a  dozen  different  parties,  have  been  removed.  Just  over  the  wrest 
line  of  this  reserve  there  are  several  large  cattle  ranches,  and  the  owners  of  these  cat- 
tle have  been  allowing,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  their  animals  to  range  on 
the  reserve  to  a  considerable  extent.  Details  of  police  have  been  sent  to  drive  them 
off;  but  the  line  is  so  long,  and  there  are  so  many  thousand  head  of  cattle  that  range 
over  it,  that  the  entire  police  force  of  this  agency  would  not  be  able  to  keep  all  the 
cattle  off.  The  owners  have  been  warned  that  action  for  trespass  will  be  brought 
against  them  unless  they  keep  their  cattle  off  the  reserve.  In  some  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  line  runs,  as  it  has  never  been  surveyed.  To  avoid  complica- 
tions it  is  important  that  the  line  should  be  surveyed  and  permanently  marked. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Indians,  a 
business  council  of  thirteen  members  was  elected  by  the  Indians.  The  object  of  this 
council  is  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  more  important  meas- 
ures that  arise  from  time  to  time  that  specially  concern  them,  and  through  this  coun- 
cil is  made  known  to  the  Indians  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in  all  that  affects 
them.     So  far  the  plan  has  beeu  found  to  work  well. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  during  the  year  been  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  of  the  Department.  A  large  number  of  cases  have  been  acted  upon,  mostly 
of  miuor  offenses,  and  the  agent  has  thus  been  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  as  well  intrusted,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  Indians.  The  court  has  done 
good  work,  its  findings  have  always  been  considered  just,  and  its  sentences  commen- 
surate with  the  offense  committed.  A  majority  of  the  Indians  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  elect  the  judges  of  this  court,  I  told  them  they  could  do  so,  and  I  would  lay 
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the  matter  before  the  Department.  At  a  recent  election  the  Indians  chose  three  good 
men  forjudges,  and  I  have  transmitted  their  namestothe  Department,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  he  appointed.  It  is  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  paid 
judges  for  the  court. 

The  employe"  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  1  physician,  1  clerk,  1  issue  clerk  and 
storekeeper,  2  farmers,  1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  and  2  laborers,  all  white  men  ;  and 
the  following  Indians:  3  laborers.  2  assistant  farmers,  2  blacksmith's  assistants,  2 
carpenter's  assistants,  1  physician's  apprentice,  5  herders,  and  1  interpreter,  a  half- 
breed.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  employe's  are  competent  to  fill  their  posi- 
tions, and  have  rendered  efficient  service.  The  clerical  force  is  too  small  to  perform 
the  required  woik  at  this  agency,  and  in  consequence  the  agent  has  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  performing  duties  that  are  purely  clerical.  There  should  be  another  clerk 
allowed,  in  order  to  obviate  this  and  permit  the  agent  to  devote  more  time  to  the  In- 
dians under  his  charge. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  25  privates.  Considering 
the  extent  of  this  reserve,  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the  numerous 
interests  to  be  protected,  this  force  is  too  small.  It  has  been  kept  busy  the  past  year 
in  guarding  the  reserve  against  timber  trespassers,  preserving  order  in  the  camps, 
executing  the  orders  of  the  court;  in  endeavors  to  break  up  the  dancing  in  the  camps 
on  Cherry  creek  and  the  upper  Cheyenne;  in  preventing  the  Indians  from  disposing 
of  their  annuities,  and  their  leaving  the  reserve  without  passes;  in  assisting  the 
farmers  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  in  other  necessary  work.  The  force  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  all  these  directions.  The  pay  of  this  class  of  employes  should 
be  materially  increased  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  agency  physician,  Dr.  P.  C.  Barbour,  reports : 

There  lias  been  no  epidemic  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Numberof  Indians  and  white 
employes  who  have  received  medical  treatment  daring  the  year,  l,:i()7  ;  births,  Ul ;  deaths,  1'A. 

The'health  of  these  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  I'ar  better  than  the  year  previous,  as  shown  by 
the  number  who  applied  for  treatment.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  1  know  of  none  who  were  treated 
"by  their  own  medicine  men .  I  presume  it  really  unnecessary  to  ask  for  hospital  advantages,  as  there 
seems  no  disposition  whatever  to  furnish  a  much-needed  convenience. 

I  can  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  high  time  a  radical  change  should  be 
made  in  the  medical  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  Hospital  accommodation  should 
be  provided  for  the  many  cases  in  the  scattered  camps,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
physician  to  reach  except  through  hospital  service.  That  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
would  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution,  I  have  no  doubt. 
A  hospital  is  greatly  needed  and  should  be  built. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  9  schools  on  the  reserve  maintained  by  the  Government ;  8  of  these  are 
day  schools  and  1  boarding.  One  boarding-school  for  girls  maintained  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  9  day-schools, 
supported  by  the  Congregational  Church  and  various  missionary  societies,  all  under 
charge  of  Rev.  T.  S.  Riggs. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  in  the  ver- 
nacular by  native  teachers.  In  all  other  schools  on  the  reserve  it  has  been  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  has  been  larger  and  more  regular  than  during 
any  previous  year  and  many  of  these  Indians  appreciate  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  having  their  children  educated  in  English. 

During  the  year?  new  day-school  buildings  and  7  teachers'  houses  have  been  built 
on  the  reserve,  also  1  school  building  for  St.  John's  School  for  Girls,  and  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  boys'  school,  which  give  the  much-needled  increased  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  schools.  All  the  schools  have  done  good  work 
during  the  year,  and  their  influence  is  being  felt  on  nearly  the  entire  reserve. 

Under  the  recent  order  of  the  Department  the  schools,  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Riggs,  taught  iu  the  vernacular,  will  have  to  be  either  discontinued  or  taught  in 
English  exclusively.  For  educational  purposes  the  wisdom  of  the  order,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  not  well  be  questioned.  To  teach  the  rising  generation  of  the  Sioux  in 
their  native  tongue  is  simply  to  teach  the  perpetuation  of  something  that  can  be  of 
no  benefit  whatever  to  them.  The  amount  of  learning  they  could  acquire  in  their 
native  tongue  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  then,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
object  is  to  make  these  Indians  an  English-speaking  people,  and  surely  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  teach  them  English  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
is  it  any  material  advantage  to  them  to  have  received  instruction  in  their  native 
tongue.  On  the  contrary, "it  is  held  by  many  that  the  children's  previous  instruction 
in  Sioux  retards  their  progress  in  English. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  ready  to  take  land  in  severalty,  but  the  majority  are  op- 
posed to  the  measure  ;  especially  is  such  the  case  with  the  Indians  living  on  Cherry 
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creek  and  the  upper  Cheyenne  river,  where  the  large  camps  are  situated.  It  is  in 
these  large  camps  that  the  least  progress  is  made  by  these  Indians.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  Cherry  Creek  and  upper  Cheyenne  River  Indians  the 
past  year.  A  very  few  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  camps  and  take  separate 
places,  but,  as  stated  last  year,  the  Indians  in  these  camps  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  dancing. 

On  the  whole  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  Indians  are  improving  in  all  respects. 
In  the  camps  along  the  Missouri  river  the  progress  has  been  truly  encouraging,  and 
much  success  has  attended  efforts  for  improvement  along  the  Bad,Moreau,  and  lower 
Cheyenne  river  also,  so  that  we  can  fairly  claim  that  the  year's  work  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  these  Indians,  and  could  they  be  brought  within  half  the 
area  they  now  occupy  their  progress  would  be  much  more  rapid. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Crow  (reek  and  Lower  Bhulk  Consolidated  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1667. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  June  13,  1887, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency. 

The  Crow  Creek  agency  is  about  26  miles  from  Lower  Brule  agency  and  the  two 
are  located  on  opposite  side-,  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  requires  much  physical  strength 
to  undergo  the  exposure  and  labor  necessary  to  superintend  both  agencies,  but  the 
advantages  to  an  agent  in  seeing  what  privileges  the  Indians  on  the  east  bank  who 
have  taken  up  land  in  severalty  and  are  surrounded  by  white  settlements  en  joy  over 
their  neighbors  across  the  liver,  are  very  satisfactory  and  serve  as  a  guide-post  to 
mark  his  course. 

As  the  features  of  the  two  agencies  are  muck  the  same,  and  as  the  same  general 
management  is  required  for  the  one  as  the  well  as  the  other,  I  lay  before  you  facts 
applicable  to  the  consolidated  agency  and  follow  with  the  special  mention  of  each 
separately. 

CUSTOM8. 

The  Indians  still  indulge  m  dancing,  which  has  assumed  the  shape  of  harmless 
amusement  and  free  from  ihe  barbarism  that  accompanied  them  a  few  years  back. 
While  their  dances  are  weird,  uncouth,  and  uncivilized,  yet  until  they  are  supplanted 
by  more  enlightened  amusement  ii  may  be  best  to  tolerate  them. 

I  have  endeavored  and  succeeded  fairly  well  in  breaking  up  the  custom  of  Indians 
giving  away  everything  on  ihe  death  of  a  member  of  the  family,  which  left  the  sur- 
vivors destitute. 

HOW    INDIANS    WORK. 

Not  many  years  back  the  male  Indians  considered  it  a  disgrace;  to  labor,  and  I  am 
told  of  a  case  in  this  tribe  within  the  last  ten  years,  where?  a  wife  refused  to  live 
with  her  husband  because  he  proposed  to  live  after  the  customs  of  the  white  man, 
and  brought  wood  and  water  for  his  wife  to  cook  with.  It  has  been  my  endeavor 
since  being  among  them  to  teach  them  that  not  to  work  is  a  disgrace.  There  is  a 
large  majority  of  Indians  of  this  reservation  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  "  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  and  they  are  particularly  pleased  when  an  oppor- 
tunity affords  to  earn  ready  money.  With  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  an  agent 
can  employ  only  a  limited  number  to  work  for  wages.  Some  few  go  into  the  white 
settlements  for  work,  but  there,  too,  in  this  country,  the  work  is  limited. 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

One  great  trouble  to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  Iudians  is  their  improvi- 
dence, and  want  of  economy.  I  was  urging  a  man  last  spring  to  put  out  trees  to  serve 
in  time  for  wood,  timber,  and  shade,  and  the  characteristic  above  spoken  of  was  shown 
in  his  answer  when  he  said  he  "  would  not  live  long  enough  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it." 

FARMING. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  Indians  for  the  past  year  have  on  the  whole  been 
quite  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  for  several  years  past,  discour- 
aging alike  to  whites  and  Indian^,  they  went  to  work  in  earnest  again,  and  very  mate- 
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rially  increased  the  acreage  under  cultivation  on  their  farms.  Heavy  snows  during 
thewinter,  and  favorable  rains  in  spring  and  summer,  have  supplied  sufficient  moist- 
ure to  produce  quite  a  good  yield  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Many  potato  patches  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  bugs.  The  sunflower,  that  is  indigenous  to  this  section  and 
grows  spontaneously  wherever  the  soil  is  broken  by  plow  or  wagon-wheel  is  fast  spread- 
ing and  becoming  a  great  pest.  It  would  bo  well  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Stock-raising  is  becoming  quite  a  feature  with  these  Indians,  and  I  encourage  the 
idea  always. 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

The  birth-rate  and  death-rate  have  kept  about  on  even  pace  lor  the  past  twelve 
months.  Most  of  the  deaths  noted  resulted  from  old  age  and  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  consumption  seems  traceable  in  some  respects  to  their  change  from  the  skin  and 
cloth  tent  or  "  tipi  "  to  houses.  In  the  tent  they  necessarily  breathed  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  while  they  sometimes  fail  to  properly  ventilate  their  houses.  This  will  doubtless 
be  corrected,  however,  when  they  become  better  acquainted  with  and  observe  the 
laws  of  hygiene. 

Indian  mediciuo  men  do  not  seem  to  possess  as  much  influence  as  formerly.  The 
sooner  they  disappear  entirely  and  give  place  to  rational  medical  treatment  the  bet- 
ter. Their  treatment  of  the  sick  consisted  mostly  in  drum-beating,  incantations,  and 
mystifying  ceremonies,  together  with  the  use  of  a  few  herbs,  the  qualities  of  which 
are  unknown  and  their  virtue  for  healing  extremely  doubtful. 

REDUCING  RATIONS. 

The  rations  are  being  gradually  reduced,  and  this  plan  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  makes  the  Indian  realize  that  ho  must  depend  on  himself  for  a  support.  But 
as  rations  are  reduced  I  think  the  issue  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements 
should  be  increased.  I  have  induced  a  few  of  the  Indians  this  year  to  purchase  mow- 
ing machines  for  themselves,  but  their  means  areas  yet  very  limited  and  they  are 
compelled  to  go  slowly  in  such  matters. 

CARE    OF    OLD    AND    INFIRM. 

There  should  be  an  establishment  at  every  agency  on  tho  order  of  a  "  poor-house 
and  farm,"  where  tho  old  and  infirm  Indians  can  bo  fed  and  cared  for.  This  would 
enable  a  much  more  rapid  reduction  of  rations  and  leave  the  strong  and  able-bodied 
to  provide  food  for  themselves. 

BROOD    MARES   AND    CATTLE. 

During  last  spring  and  early  summer  54  brood  mares  and  30  yoke  of  oxen  (one- 
half  for  Crow  Creek  and  one-half  for  Lower  Bruld)  were  furnished  for  issue.  The 
good  result  of  placing  the  oxen  is  already  seen  by  tho  amount  of  sod  that  has  been 
turned  and  the  advantage  in  material  wealth  will  be  shown  as  to  brood  mares  in  duo 
time.  This  stock  was  all  issued  to  the  most  deserving  Indians  as  a  reward  of  merit 
to  those  w^ho  have  made  the  best  progress  in  farming  and  care  of  stock. 

INDEPENDENT   RESERVATIONS. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  history,  these  Indians  are  jealous  of  their  land  interests. 
They  are  continually  talking  of  it,  and  have  frequently  appealed  to  me  to  ask  the 
"Great  Father"  (the  President)  to  have  each  of  the  Sioux  agencies  laid  off  into  sep- 
arate reserves,  with  a  title  so  certain  that  they  can  not  be  dispossessed  without  their 
own  consent.  Their  tenure  to  this  land  seems,  to  them  uncertain,  and  but  for  the 
timely  inauguration  of  the  present  administration  the  Crow  Creek  Indians  would 
have  been  despoiled  of  a  large  tract,  as  their  forefathers  have  been  before  them,  with- 
out having  a  say  in  the  matter  or  a ''friend  at  court."  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating  that  these  Sioux  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
vast  uncultivated  territory  now  occupied  by  them.  I  believe  it  will  be  right,  after 
the  Indians  have  been  located  on  land  and  given  in  addition  a  fair  margin  to  hold  in 
common  for  their  children  and  place  them  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  whites 
with  whom  they  will  come  in  contact,  to  throw  open  for  settlement  the  balance  of 
the  land  to  those  whites  in  search  of  homes,  and  let  railroads  penetrate  this  now  non- 
producing  region  and  have  it  furnish  its  quota  towards  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  Indians  are  bettei  off  and  make  more  rapid  progress  when  brought  in 
contact  with  good  white  men.  They  unconsciously  pick  the  white  man's  brains  and 
learn  his  ways. 
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RELIGION. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  his  native  assistants, 
Messrs.  David  Tatyapa  and  Daniel  Fire  Cloud,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  at  Lower  Brule", 
report  an  increase  in  the  meinhership  and  in  the  number  of  church-going  people. 
Two  new  missions  have  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  this  church,  one  at 
each  agency. 

MARRIED    RELATIONS. 

While  the  Sioux  are  by  no  means  a  sensual  people,  and  while  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  other  races  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  yet  their  married  relations  are 
such  that  much  trouble  is  engendered.  The  custom  has  beeu  and  still  exists  for  In- 
dian men  to  purchase  wives,  with  a  pony,  gun,  or  other  property,that  please  their  fancy, 
and  too  frequently  tire  of  and  get  rid  of  them  or  "throw  them  away,"  as  the  ex- 
pression goes.  Congress  occupied  weeks  and  newspapers  indulged  freely  in  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  Mormons  and  their  bigamy,  blaming  and  finally  punishing  them,  but 
not  one  word  on  this  subject  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  though  the  population  of  the 
latter  is  about  one-halt'  that  of  the  former.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  if  the  Indians 
are  moral,  "  all  right ;"  if  not,  "  we  don't  care  to  bo  bothered  with  the  subject."  A 
law  passed  by  Congress  March  3,  L885,  makes  Indians  amenable  for  certain  crimes  un- 
der the  laws  of  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are^ located,  but,  purposelyit 
seems,  the  crime  of  bigamy  was  left  out. 

Another  long-neglected  duty  has  been  in  not  providing  means  for  reimbursing 
States  and  Territories  for  cost  of  trying  cases  under  this  law,  which  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  where  Indians  pay  no  taxes  nor  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  such  States  and  Territories. 

FREIGHTING. 

Until  last  year  freight  for  agency  was  landed  by  steamboats  on  the  river  bank,  sev- 
eral miles  from  agency,  from  whence  it  was  hauled  by  agency  teams  to  warehouses. 
Now  freight  is  delivered  at  Chamberlain,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  from  whence  it  is 
hauled  to  agency  by  Indian  freighters.  This  plan  saves  goods  fromexposure  i  hey  are 
subjected  to  when  ianded  by  steamboats,  saves  contusion  and  annoyance  attendant 
on  stopping  agency  teams  from  other  important  work  to  rush  to  landing,  and  at  same 
time  gives  Indians  a  chance  to  earn  money— a  very  important  factor  in  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  uphill  business  for  the  children  of  these  people  to  master  English.  They  do 
not  learn  as  fast  as  white  children,  of  course.  They  do  not  inherit  habits  of  thought 
and  mind-training  as  do  the  whites,  and  besides  are  placed  at  the  disadvantage  01 
hearing  the  Indian  language  spoken  all  around  by  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 
But  the  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  under  your  instruct  ions  to  discourage  the 
use  of  the  Indian  language  to  tno  utmost  limit,  still  better  results  will  follow.  There 
is  a  "little  leaven"  now,  and  the  whole  must  soon  become  so. 

As  home  is  the  place  for  the  A-B-C's  to  be  taught  to  white  children,  so  should  the 
reservation  school  furnish  the  elementary  education  of  these  people,  which  will  be 
found  generally  ample  ;  and  by  way  of  reward  or  affording  belter  facilities  to  brighter 
minds,  let  more  advanced  schools,  east  or  west,  be  called  into  requisition,  always 
having  a  due  regard  for  the  healt  hi'ulness  of  pupils,  and  of  locality  where  they  are 
sent. 

EMPLOY] 

The  employe's  of  both  agencies  can  be  measured  by  the  Jeffersonian  test.  They  are 
capable  and  honest.  They  have  seconded  me  in  the  most  hearty  manner  in  doing 
every  thing  to  advance  these  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization. 

THE   ADDITIONAL   FARMERS. 

Mr.  Collins  at  Crow  Creek  and  Mr.  White  at  Lower  Brulo  have  been  particularly 
enthusiastic  in  their  work  of  teaching  the  Indians  farming,  and  putting  their  hands 
to  the  plow  whenever  necessary. 

THE   INDIAN   POLICE 

are  prompt  to  execute  orders  and  untiring  in  performing  work  assigned  them.  They 
are  to  an  agency  what  a  well-organized  police  force  is  to  a  city,  and  are,  in  fact,  in- 
dispensable to  its  successful  management. 
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CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  prettily  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  about  25  milts 
from  Chamberlain,  Dak  ,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroad. 

RESERVATION  AND   ALLOTMENTS. 

The  reservation  contains  about  576,000  acres  of  farming,  timber,  and  grazing,  or 
grasslands,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  arable.     The  timber  isbecoming  quite  scarce. 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  taken  upland  in  severalty,  and  their  advancement  for 
this  reason  is  especially  very  marked  from  year  to  year. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  Government  since  my  Last  report  have  been  of  a 
very  substantial  nature,  consisting  of  17  comfortable  frame  dwellings  for  Indians  on 
rheCrow  Creek  reservation  who  have  taken  up  land  in  severalty  and  gone  to  farm- 
ing on  same;  one  grain  warehouse  for  both  Indian  and  agency  use  :  one  warehouse 
for  supplies,  to  replace  an  old,  dilapidated  affair  ready  to  tumble  down ;  one  steam 
gristmill  now  in  process  ^>f  erection,  which  is  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  advancement  of  these  people;  9  miles  of  wire  fence  across  the  month  of  thai 
portion  of  reservation  known  as  "  Big  Rend,''  thus  inclosing  a  pasture  of  probably 
75,000  acres,  which  will  prove  invaluable  for  holding  Government  herd,  and  gradu- 
ally become  a  general  pasture  ground  for  the  tribe. 

There  should  be  some  arrangements  to  supply  the  agency  with  water  and  afford 
fire  protection  other  than  the  means  now  resorted  to — that  of  hauling  a  half  mile  from 
the  river. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  of  June  30  last  shows  a  population  of  1,103  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  whom  about  100  are  Santees,  Lower  Brule's,  Yanktous,  and  half-breeds,  the  balance 
being  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux.     Divided  according  to  ages,  they  are  as  follows : 

Males  above  eighteen  years 293 

Females  above  fourteen  years 379 

Between  six  and  sixteen  years,  both  sexes 242 

Under  six  years,  both  sexes ,-- 190 


1,103 

HOUSE   BUILDING. 

Building  houses  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  this  year  than  any  years 
previous.  The  Government  furnished  material  for  seventeen  comfortable  frame  nouses, 
the  Indians  doing  the  work.  Besides  these,  about  twelve  log  houses  have  been  erected 
by  the  Indians  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  this  quite  a  number  of  Indians  have 
been  assisted  with  shingle  roofs,  and  floors. 

CRIMES   AND   OFFENStS. 

This  agency  has  been  particularly  free  from  crimes.  The  guard-house  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  punish  a  man  for  adultery  with  another  man's  wife  and  once  to 
punish  a  woman  for  stabbing  a  man  from  jealousy.  But  there  has  been  no  stealing 
nor  whisky  drinking  come  to  my  knowledge. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  at  Crow  creek  has  been  welJ  conducted  for  several 
years.  There  was  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is  not  perfect, 
howe\~er,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  much  better.  There  is  an  addition  much  needed  to 
one  of  the  buildings  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  §600.  This  would  enable  the 
school  now  accommodating  sixty  children  to  double  its  capacity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  very  fine  and  handsome  school  build- 
ing has  been  erected  about  18  miles  from  this  agency.  The  building  was  put  up  too 
late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  1  expect  much  from  it  in  another 
year. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  another  very  great  improvement 
being  added  to  the  Crow  Creek  reservation.     Miss  Grace    Howard,  daughter  of  Mr. 
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Joe  Howard,  the  well-known  writer  of  New  York,  is  having  erected  about  12  miles 
from  the  agency  a  commodious  home  where  Indian  girls  returning  from  Eastern 
schools,  as  well  as  other  young  women  of  this  reservation,  will  be  taught  various 
useful  industries.  Miss  Howard  is  quite  a  young  lady,  but  such  is  her  interest  and' 
zeal  in  the  Indian  cause  that  she  has  left  home,  friends,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
and  all  the  gayeties  and  pleasures  of  our  great  metropolis  to  spend  her  life  among 
these  people.  Such  instances  are  rarely  known,  but  she  with  great  enthusiasm,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  warm  young  nature,  and  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  that 
would  well  become  a  much  older  head,  has  gone  earnestly  to  work. 
The  names  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid  at  Crow  creek  are  as  follows  : 

Per  annum. 

J.  F.Sawtell,  principal  teacher $720 

Mollie  V.  Gaither,  teacher 600 

R.  B.  Peter,  teacher 500 

Joseph  Sutton,  industrial  teacher 500 

Sallie  Sawtell,  matron 480 

Maggie  Hall,  seamstress 3G0 

Hannah  Lonergan,  cook 300 

Julia  Jacobs,  laundress 300 

AGENCY   FARM. 

The  agency  farm  has  done  fairly  well  this  year.  The  agency  farmer,  besides  cul- 
tivating the  farm,  has  assisted  much  with  other  work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing hay,  of  which  it  will  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  tons.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  stock  of  Indians  and  the  growing  demand  ior  hay  lands,  and  the  distance  I  now  have 
to  send  for  it,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  sow  most  of  the  agency  field  with  tame 
grasses.     It  will  be  cheaper  to  purchase  grain  for  horses  than  hay. 

DISr-OSSESSINd    Till:    WHITES. 

During  last  spring  a  number  of  white  trespassers,  who  had  gone  on  the  reservation 
under  Executive  order  dated  February  27,  1885,  and  who  had  been  ordered  off  after 
President  Cleveland's  proclamation  of  April  17,  1885,  declaring  them  unlawful  occu- 
pants, were  removed.  My  instructions  were  to  confine  operations  to  that  part  of  the 
reservation  called  the  "Big  Bend"  country,  which  it  was  proposed  to  fence  in  as  a 
pasture  ground  forGovernmeni  herd.  From  tone  assumed  by  settlers  when  warned  to 
remove  themselves  and  effects,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  remove  them 
with  my  limited  police  force,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  conflict,  loss  of  life 
or  property,  as  they  declared  they  would  not  submit  to  such  removal.  When  I  spoke 
of  the  military  they  said  it  was  the  same  old  ''bugaboo"  gotten  up  by  the  former 
agent  to  scare  them  :  but  when  the  military  actually  arrived  they  saw  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  earnest  in  the  mutter,  and  moved  peaceably  and  quietly.  One  of 
them  remarked  that  it  was  well  to  have  some  thing  definite  decided,  as  they  had 
beeu  living  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  two  years,  and  the1,  greatest  hardship  was  in 
allowing  them  to  remain  alter  the  fust  notice  to  leave  was  served  on  them  by  my 
predecessor  in  office.  These  people  were  treated  with  all  due  consideration  by  Capt. 
Albert  L.  Meyer,  in  command  of  troops,  and  myself.  They  had  ample  notice  and 
were  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  remove  themselves  and  effects.  The  sensational  news- 
paper reports  were  without  foundation,  and  seemed  1<>  have  emanated  from  persons 
who  draw  on  their  imagination  for  facts.  The  adverse  criticisms  of  the  press  hostile 
to  this  administration  were  unjust.  There  are  yet  several  hundred  whites  on  this 
reservation  who  came  under  sane'  Executive  order  and  are  making  extensive  improve- 
ments. 

LOWER    BRULE    AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  on  the  west  bank,  and  about  5 
miles  below  Chamberlain,  Dak. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  repair.  Next  year  a  new  store-house  will  be 
needed. 

Reservation  and  land  in  severalty. 

The  Lower  Brul6s  occupy  an  undivided  portion  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservation. 
Under  your  recommendation  a  survey  of  selected  portions  is  now  being  made  by  the 
land  office.  This  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Indians,  as  when  once  on 
their  individual  claims  their  interests  will  be  aroused  and  their  progress  must  be 
more  rapid. 
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CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  June  30  last  shows  a  population  of  1,237  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  whom  about  75  are  hall-breeds  with  a  tew  Vaiiktons  and  Lower  Yanktouai  Sioux. 
Divided  according  to  ages  they  are  as  follows  : 

Males  above  eighteea  years 301 

Females  above  fourteen  years 304 

Between  six  and  sixteen  years,  both  sexes 304 

Under  six  years,  both  sexes 238 

Total 1,237 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  become  self-supporting,  and  are 
going  to  work  in  earnest.  They  have  added  much  in  the  way  of  new  breaking  and 
other  improvements  since  my  last  report.  The  issue  of  brood  mares  and  workojcen 
this  year  is  having  a  wholesome  effect. 

DRUNKENNESS    AND    CRIMES. 

The  Indians  here  occasionally  are  caught  by  the  police  with  whisky  about  them. 
They  seem  to  have  a  craving  for  stimulants  and  drugs  that  influence  them  powerfully, 

and  when  they  can  not  procure  whisky,  will  take  peppermint,  chloral,  and  opium. 
A  druggist  in  Chamberlain  sold  several  Indians  chloral  last  spring,  from  the  effects 
of  which  one  died  and  twoothers  were  at  the  point  of  death.  This  fact  was  reported 
to  you  at  the  time,  but  as  I  nover  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  I  suppose  nothing 
can  be  done  in  such  casts. 

The  Indian  Handsome  Elk  was  arrested  by  three  of  the  Indian  police,  July  27  last, 
for  the  murder  of  another  Indian  named  One  Eye,  at  this  agency,  in  September, 
1885,  before  1  assumed  charge,  and  is  now  in  jail  at  Chamberlain  awaiting  trial. 

AGENCY    FARM. 

An  addition  of  20  acres  has  been  added  to  agency  farm,  and  good  sod  corn  will 
produce  probably  200  bushels.  The  agency  Teams  have  not  oniy  cultivated  acres 
belonging  to  farm,  but  have  assisted  those  Indians  who  have  no  teams  and  express 
a,  willingness  to  do  something  and  make  a  stair. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  boarding-school,  under  the  management  of  Miss  King,  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  In  fact,  from  all  I  can  learn,  it  has  been  better  conducted  than  ever 
before.  The  only  drawback  in  school  matters  now  at  this  agency  is  want  of  another 
"building,  in  order  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  the  many  children  overthe 
reservation  growing  op  in  ignorance. 

Under  authority  from  you,  I  hastily  constructed  an  addition  to  an  old  school-house 
that  had  been  long  idle  at  mouth  of  White  river,  and  employed  Miss  (ioodale  to  take 
•charge  of  it.  She  opened  school  about  the  1st  of  January  last.  At  same  time  Miss 
Tileston  got  an  appointment  as  missionary.  These  two  young  girls  co-operated  to- 
gether. They  showed  all'through  the  year  indomitable  pluck,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance, and  made  a  splendid  success  of  this  cam])  school,  not  only  by  educating  the 
children  and  advancing  them  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  exercising  a  most  whole- 
some influence  over  the  whole  camp.  Samuel  Medicine  Bull,  a  full-blood  Indian 
and  a  returned  Hampton  student,  lives  in  this  camp  and  rendered  these  young  ladies 
valuable  assistance.     He  will  be  assistant  teacher  next  session,  as  you  are  aware. 

The  l  olio  wing  are  names  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid  at  Lower  Brule"  during  year: 

Per  annum. 

INellie  A.  King,  superintendent  and  principal  teacher §600 

E.  Tillery,  teacher _» 500 

Mary  F.  Osborn,  seamstress  and  assistant  teacher 360 

Helena  B.  Johnson,  matron 480 

Mary  Pederson,  cook 300 

Carrie  Johnson,  laundress 300 

Elaine  Goodale,  teacher  day  school,  White  river 600 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  thauk  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  for  the  generous  assistance  rendered  me  by  your 
office,  and  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  aided  me  in  making  a  success  of  the 
year's  work.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  statistics  of  agency  and  reports  of  Mr. 
P.  L.  Tippett,  clerk  in  charge  at  Lower  Brule",  and  Miss  Elaine  Goodalc,  teacher  of 
day  school  at  mouth  of  White  river.  . 

Very  respectfully, 

William  W.  Anderson, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


IxejJOit  of  White  Hirer  school  for  the  mar  ending  July  1,  1887. 

The  industrial  day  b<  hool  at  the  mouth  of  White  river  opened  January  11,  18S7,  and  has  therefore 
heen  in  session  during  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  year.  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in 
English  studies  and  their  general  improvement  has  heen  all  that  could  be  asked.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher  ami  resided  lady  missionary,  both  of  whom  have  had  an  experience  of  some  years  in  an 
east. in  training  school,  that  these  children  compare  favorably  in  scholarship  with  those  who  have 
been  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  boarding-school  at  the  East.  That  the  average  attendance  has 
not  been  larger  is  chiefly  owing  to  severe  weal  her  during  t  be  winter  months  and  to  a  protracted  visit 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  school  to  a  neighboring  agency  in  the  spring.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  children  belonging  to  the  day  schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  agency  without  very 
good  reason 

The  feature  of  Ibis  school  is  its  industrial  training — its  pressing  needs  and  those  of  other  day  schools 
are  in  this  direction.  Mission  ami  private  aid  ami  th  ^voluntary  assistance  of  the  lady  missionary 
have  made  it  possible  to  teach  various  industries  not  provided  tor  by  Government.  The  sewing 
school,  which  has  held  an  hour's  session  daily,  has  heen  wholly  supported  by  these  means.  Each  girl 
has  made  for  herself  in  the  sohool  or  heen  given  two  dresses  and  two  suits  of  underclothing,  beside 
h£ts,  stockings,  and  other  articles.  Each  hoy  has  received  a  shirt,  hat,  and  stockings,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  hoys  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  recommended  that  every  day  school  should  bo  provided  by 
by  Government  with  materials  to  conduct  a  sew  ing  cla^s  and  to  provide  the  children  with  some  por- 
tion of  their  clothing.  Jt  has  heen  clearly  shown  that  habits  of  neatness  and  industry  can  be  as  well 
learned  in  a  day  school  as  in  a  hoarding  school. 

The  cooking  classes  have  heen  very  successful,  and  should  he  evei  ywhereintroduced,  in  connection 
with  a  m  idi  la  >  lunch  for  the  scholars  wherever  their  homes  are  so  widely  seal  tered  as  to  warrant  it.  Our 
children  do  not  net  d  a  school  lum  h.  except  occasionally  as  an  object  LOSSOn. 

The  boys  have  woi  kid  well  in  the  garden,  v>  here  they  cultivate  twelve  or  fourteen  different  vegeta- 
bles. Most  of  these  have  not  yet  been  gathered.  An  assistant  competent  to  teach  carpentering  has 
been  appointed,  and  it  is  requested  that  a  h>Lr  house,  costing  some  $20  he  put  up  at  once  for  a  shop  in 
which  the  hoys  can  ham  the  elements  of  the  trade,  and  he  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  success  at  White  River  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  greatly"  in- 
creasing the  number  of  day  schools,  and  the  industrial  facilities  <>t  those  already  in  operation. 

Elaine  Goodale, 

Teacher. 

"W.  "W.  Axdehsox, 

TJ.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  Jngu*t24,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

This  reservation  lies  south  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Ramsey  and  Benson  counties,  in 
northern  Dakota.  The  reservation  did  contain  2:50,400  acres,  hut  owing;  to  a  mistake 
in  running  the  western  boundary  line  these  Indians  sustained  a  loss  of  64,000  acres 
of  land,  which  reduces  the  amount  now  contained  in  the  reservation  to  106,400  acres. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  of  186*2,  denning  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation,  is- 
as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  lake,  thence  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  tlie- 
most  westerly  point  of  the  same,  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  river, 
thence  down'said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  Aspen  island,  and  thence  on' a  direct  line- 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  1875  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  established  by  a  Government  sur- 
veyor. In  1883  I  discovered  by  survey  that  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation 
had  been  erroneously  made,  and  reported  the  facts  to  the  Indian  Office.  The  result 
was  that  the  Department  employed  C.  H.  Bates,  at  present  residing  in  Yankton. 
Dak.,  to  resurvey  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation;  he  did  so,  and  found  the 
facts  as  reported  by  me  were  correct,  and  that  the  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  had  by  the 
erroneous  survey  been  deprived  of  some  04,000  acres  of  land. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  18,  1883,  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  says  : 

"Whether  or  not  the  Cheyenne  river  has  heen  brought  nearer  to  the  westerly  point  of  the  Devil'a 
lake  at  another  point  by  changes  of  its  hed,  which  often  occurs  in  these  western  rivers,  is  not  shown 
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•n  this  report.  The  boundary  lines  of  tbe  reservation  have  already  been  surveyed  and  established, 
and  siuce  that  was  done  a  large  number  of  settlers  have  in  good  faith  gone  upon  the  lands  lying  west 
of  the  reservation  line  as  established  in  1875,  believing  them  to  be  apart  or  the  public  domain,  aQd 
have  acquired  rights  thereon.  In  view  of  these  facts  no  change  will  be  made  in  t  tie  western  reserva- 
tion line  already  established.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laml  Office  has  been  so  instructed. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary. 

Ill  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  "  that  settlers  had  gone  on 
these  lands  in  good  faith  and  acquired  lights  thereon,"  these  settlers  were  notified 
by  me  that  they  were  on  the  Indian  reservation,  the  lands  had  not  been  surveyed, 
and  that  no  settler  can  acquire  any  lawful  rights  by  settling  upon  unsurveyed  lands. 
In  regard  to  the  Cheyenne  river  changing  its  bed,  would  not  the  honorable  Secretary 
be  compelled  to  prove,  in  a  court  of  law,  tha^  it  had  changed  its  bed,  and  not  for  me 
or  the  Indians  to  prove  that  it  had  not  i  But  we  will  be  accommodating,  and  by 
affidavits  now  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office,  which  are  conclusive  on  this  point,  show 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  this  river  to  have  changed  its  bed  within  the 
memory  of  man;  and  further,  the  mounds  on  the  hills  near  the  river  bank  show  that 
this  river  has  not  changed  its  bed  since  this  country  was  inhabited  by  the  mound 
builders.  Therefore,  while,  it.  is  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  deprive  the  settlers  of 
rights  acquired  to  these  lands  (lawful  or  otherwise),  it  is  just  as  (dear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  erroneous  survey,  made  by  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Government, 
should  not  deprive  these  Indians  of  land  they  are  justly  entitled  to  by  solemn  and 
sacred  treaty.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Government  by  its  own 
errors  to  break  a  treaty.  I  therefore,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  Sioux  of  Devil's 
Lake,  ask  that  Congress  be  requested  to  reimburse}  these  Indians  for  the  land  errone- 
ously taken  from  them,  and  to  which  they  are  under  treaty  justly  entitled,  in  amount 
§64,000.  Please  see  Special  Agent  H.  Heth's  report  on  this  subject,  dated  Devil's  Lake 
agency,  August  9,  1887. 

NUMBER   OF    INDIANS,    ETC. 

The  number  of  Indians  now  on  the  reservation  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Males  over  eighteen  years 228 

Females  over  fourteen  years 814 

Males  under  eighteen  years 196 

Females  under  fourteen  years 190 

Total  of  all  ages 928 

Males  between  six  and  sixteen 110 

Females  between  six  and  sixteen Ill 

Total  of  school-going  age 221 

Number  of  deaths 67 

Number  of  births 40 

The  bands  originally  located  here  were  the  Sisseton,\Vahpeton,  and  Cut- Head  Sioux, 
but  they  have  now  lost  their  individuality  as  bauds  by  intermarriage,  and  can  be  more 
properly  called  Sioux  of  Devil's  lake. 

I  now  propose  to  give  a  short  retrospective  history  of  these  Indians  since  their  first 
location  here  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if  the  personal  pronoun  I  appears  frequently 
I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  been  more  or  less  identified  with  these 
Indians  and  their  management  from  1867  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  When  an  employe"  in  the  quartermaster's  department  at  this  post  (Fort  Tot- 
ten)  I  took  the  first  census  of  these  Indians,  and  issued  to  them  their  first  rations  of 
corn  and  pork  furnished  by  or  through  the  Army.  I  was  selected  for  this  work  by 
General  J.  N.  G.  Whistler,  as  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  and  could 
intelligently  write  and  pronounce  the  Indian  names. 

In  1869  Devil's  lake  was  made  a  subagency  of  the  Sisseton  agency,  under  Agent 
J.  W.  Daniels,  and  Peter  Sutherland  appointed  subagent.  I  acted  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land's interpreter,  and  assisted  him  in  his  work  until  the  appointment  of  William  H. 
Forbes,  the  first  agent  appointed  for  the  Devil's  Lake  Indians,  in  1871. 

For  the  lack  of  means  but  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  farming  until  Mr. 
Forbes  was  made  agent,  other  than  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vegetables,  and  start- 
ing the  Indians  under  the  only  true  and  correct  policy  calculated  to  civilize  and  make 
the  Indians  self-supporting,  namely,  that  all  goods  and  supplies  were  only  issued  in 
payment  for  work  performed  or  produce  delivered,  except  to  the  old  and  destitute, 
and  to  this  policy  can  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  Indians  of  this  and  Sisseton 
reservations.     This  clause  was  made  part  of  their  treaty  by  Joseph  R.  Brown,  well 
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known  as  oue  of  the  pioneers  of  Minnesota,  and  afterwards  Indian  agent  for  the  In- 
dians of  Redwood  and  Yellow  Medicine  before  the  massacre  of  1868. 

After  the  appointment  of  Agent  Forbes  these  Iudians  received  their  pro  rata  of  the 
180,000,  which,  under  treaty  stipulations,  was  to  go  to  the  support  of  this  and  Sisseton 
agency  Indians. 

Agent  Forbes  continued  the  work  and  system  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Sutherland  and 
myself,  and  having  plenty  of  means  continued  the  work  until  his  death  with  com- 
mendable energy  and  success,  assisted  by  myself  and  the  present  agent  at  Standing- 
Rock  agency,  James  McLaughlin.  A  Mr.  Beckwith  was  agent  for  about  a  year  after 
Mr.  Forbes's  death,  but  accomplished  nothing;  he  was  succeeded  by  McLaughlin  as 
agent.  McLaughlin  served  six  years  as  agent,  and  was  then  (1881)  appointed  agent 
at  Standing  Rock  agency,  and  was  succeeded  by  your  humble  servant,  who  has  been 
in  charge  up  until  the  present  time,  six  years. 

These  Indians  we're  all  "  blanket  Indians,"1  who  had  never  done  a  day's  work  on  a 
farm  in  their  lives,  but  by  degrees  have  steadily  advanced  until  to-day  they  are 
about  self-supporting  and  not  a  "  blanket  Indian  "  on  the  reservation  ;  all  are  culti- 
vating farms  of  their  own,  scattered  over  the  reservation,  living  in  log  houses  built  by 
themselves.  They  arc  now  about  in  the  middle  of  their  harvest,  cutting  their  grain 
with  35  harvesters  and  binders,  and  18  self-raking  reapers,  purchased  Ut  'themselves, 
in  clubs  of  from  three  to  five,  with  money  paid  them  for  Hour  for  the  T^Wtle  Mountain 
Iudians  which  is  ground  at  the  agency  grist-mill,  and  money  paid  for  Wood  for  the 
agency  and  schools,  and  some  money  earned  by  the  sale  of  dried  buffalo  bones  and 
dead  and  down  timber.;  the  latter  is  sold  during  the  winter  and  hauled  across  the  ice 
to  the  town  of  Devil's  Lake,  where  during  last  winter  for  a  time  they  made  wood  a 
drug  upon  the  market. 

More  than  half  of  our  machines  are  worked  with  oxen,  and,  as  a  result,  we  will 
lose  at  least  10,0U0  bushels  of  w  heat  by  o\err',pen ing  before  it  is  possible  to  cut  the 
grain  with  this  slow  process.  For  lack  of  horse  teams  to  do  our  harvesting  Ave  will 
lose  more  than  double  the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to  feed  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Indians.  For  instance,  three  men  own  one  self-binder,  and  have  only  ox  teams  to 
work  il  :  one  has  to  acres,  another  60  acres,  and  another  80, acres,  aggregating  180 
acres.  With  an  ox  team  about  8  acres  a  day  can  be. cut.  so  that  over  twenty-two 
days  (without  counting  delays  by  rain  or  repairs  of  machine,  if  broken)  will  elapse 
before  all  the  grain  is  cut.  Now, is  it  not  clear  that  if  grain  stands  twenty-two  days 
before  it  is  cut,  after  it  is  fit  to  cut,  that  great  loss  by  shelling  of  the  overripe  grain 
is  an  inevitable  result  .'  The  foregoing  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  under  which 
these  Indians  labor  in  t  heir  farming  operations  for  lack  of  horse  teams,  which  I  will 
now  point  our,  as  1  have  already  done  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  dated  March  18, 
1886,  in  which  the  Depart  incut  says: 

The  one  greal  object  tins  Department  Las  now  in  view  is  tin'  civilization  of  the  Indian  and  to 
enable  him  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  as  Boon  as  possible.  I  therefore  expect  and  will  re- 
quire all  Indian  agents  and  agency  employ 6s  who  wish  to  be  retained  in  the  service  to  use  every 
means  at  theii  command  to  instruct,  encourage,  and  assist  the  Indians  to  this  end,  and  their  marked 
progress  in  successful  agriculture,  commencing  with  the  current  year,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
prove  i  lie  a  gen  I  ami  employes  of  an  agency  qualified  for  their  positions. 

Nothing  less  than  a  very  meat  improvement  overformer  years  will  be  satisfactory,  etc. 

As  soon  as  practicable  I  am  requested  to  write  my  views,  making  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  I  think  would  further  tie-  work. 

ANSWEK. 

The  first  solid  step  necessary  to  accomplish  "the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in  view  " 
is  to  make  allotments  of  hind'  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  and  furnish  each  man  with  the  necessary 
animals  and  implements  required  to  cultivate  properly  his  faun,  under  reliable,  competent,  and  prac- 
tical farmers,  at  a  salary  by  the  year  that  good  men  will  work  tor.  These  farmers  should  have  suit- 
able houses  for  their  families  in  the  district,  where  they  have  charge,  and  live  there  summer  and 
whiter.  The  reservation  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  districts  according  to  its  size  and  number 
of  Indians.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  (twenty  years)  under  these  conditions,  set  forth  as 
above,  all  Indians  can  be  matte  self-supporting  in  from  four  to  six  years  Toucan  not  say  "Work 
or  starve''  to  a  man  who  has  not  the  means  to  work  With,  and  1  have  never  seen  an  Indian  who  would 
not  work  if  furnished  the  means,  and  work  under  difficulties  and.  disadvantages  which  no  white  man 
would  endure. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  etc.,  I  will  point  out.  and  also  state  what  [  propose  to  do  in  the  way  of 
steps  in  advance  of  the  old  unsatisfactory  routine  and  unnecessarily  t-low  advancement  of  the  Indians 
in  becoming  self-supporting,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  Congressional  legislation  and  Department 
rulings  and  false  economy  in  the  amount  of  salary  and  number  of  employees  required  (allowed)  at  the 
different  agencies,  and  other  reductions  and  disallowances.  To  illustrate:  In  order  "  that  an  increase 
in  production  and  a  decrease  in  estimates  for  the  purchase  ot  subsistence  may  at  once  result "  at 
Turtle  mountain,  I  requested  authority  to  expend  $750  in  the  open-market  purchase  of  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution to  these  people;  the  Department,  however,  considered  'the  amount  excessive"  and  allowed 
but  $300  for  the  purchase  of  seeds.  Now,  if,  as  a  result  of  this  reduction  in  the  amount  to  he  expended 
for  seeds,  some  of  the  land  can  not  be  seeded,  and  a  decrease  of  production  the  necessary  consequence, 
neither  the  agent  nor  the  employes  can  be  held  responsible,  nor  can  the  amount  of  production  at  , 
Turtle  mountain  betaken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  the  agent  or  employ6s  should  1 
be  retained  in  the  service. 
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My  object  by  the  foregoing  statement  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  allowing  an  agent  more  discretion- 
ary  power  in  the  detailed  management  of  the  agency  and  in  the  employment  of  such  employes  at  such 
times  and  for  such  periods  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  require,  of  course  keeping  within  the  limit 
aud  not  exceeding  the  amount  allowed  for  regular  employes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Department  has 
full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  agent,  and  if  the  Department  has  not  lull  confidence 
in  my  integrity  and  abilty  1  have  no  desire,  nor  would  1  remain  in  the  service  one  day,  especially  as 
the  office  or  Indian  agent  is  without  honor  or  emolument,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sinecure  posi- 
tion held  by  political  hacks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fortune  by  dishonest  means  out  of  the  Indians 
and  Government.  I  am  no  politician,  nor  have  I  any  political  friends  that  I  know  of.  I  accepted  this 
position  at  tiie  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late  Rev.  .J.  B.  A.  Brouilette,  and  having  accepted  t  ho  trust 
I  intend,  Lf  possible,  to  make  a  success  and  attain  "the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in 
view,"  but  which  object  I  had  in  view  since  my  first  appointment  as  agent. 

If  I  have  been  successful  s<>  far,  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  their  present  condition  should  deter- 
mine; and  induing :  by  the  past  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  conditions  before  mentioned 
self-Supporting  Indians  should  not  be  t ho  result. 

Congress  may  appropriate,  leagues,  conferences,  and  societies  may  "resolute "and  pass  flowery, 
philanthropic,  sentimental,  and  theoretical  rules  and  laws  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  red  man,  audit 
will  be  money  spent  and  time  wasted  if  >  on  have  not  gol  an  agent  directly  in  charge  of  the  Indians 
who  is  physically,  morally,  intelligently,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  work,  backed  ley  the  sup- 
port, sympathy,  and  confidence  of  the  Department. 

••  What  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  way  of  9teps  in  advance  of  the  old  unsatisfactory  routine,  so  as 
to  increase  the  acreage  under  cultivation  by  Indians,  and  the  yield  per  acre  .'  "  1  propose  to  expend  (if 
allowed)  all  the  money  available  at  present  tot  lie  credit  of  these  Indians  in  the  pure  haseof  work  animals 
(mares  and  oxen),  thrashing maohines,  and  Lumber.    Harvesting-machines  the  Indians  must  purchase 

themselves.  Our  acreage  is  now  more  t  han  we  can  successfully  cultivate  and  save  without  more  horse 
teams  to  work  on  reaping  and  t  crashing  machine  3. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  our  thrashing  lasl  tall  (60,000  bushels)  with  two  ten  horse-power  machines 
and  one  steamer,  we  bad  to  have  too  many  men  stack  their  graiu  together,  some  having  to  haul  from 
l  to  4  miles,  and  when  the  grain  was  thrashed  till  it  into  Backs,  barrels,  boxes,  and  on  tents  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  resull  of  their  summer's  work  i>.\  rain  before  they 
could  haul  their  grain  home.  Now,  I  propose  to  have  every  man  stack  his  grain  at  his  own  stable,  so 
that  his  animals  can  have  1  ho  straw  to  eat.  ami  also  to  be  used  in  roofing  stables  and  ot  her  out-huild- 
ings.  In  this  way  of  thrashing  much  labor  will  be  saved,  and  everything  be  much  more  satisfactory 
and  beneficial  to  the  Indian. 

Now,  whether  I  manage  as  I  propose  will  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  Department  to  make  the 
purchase  Oi  animals  and  machines — three  oi  four  machines  of  six  hoi  se- power  t  hat  can  1»>   moved  read* 
ilv  and  worked  with  fewer  horses.     At   present   we  could  not  run  the  machines  it   we  had  them,  for 
lack  of  horses,  and  if  we  had  horses  enough  just  to  run  the  mat  hines  the  o\\  mis  of  the  animals  would  ■ 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  teams  while  thrashing  from   six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  could  not  in 

consequence  do  their  fall  plowing.  Plowing  must  be  done  in  the  fall  to  l>e  able  to  seed  early  to  insure 
good  grain  in  this  latitude,  where  the  Beasons  are  so  short,  and  the  grain  liable  to  injury  from  early 
frosts.  Thrashing  is  very  hard  work,  on  horses,  and  we  should  have  teams  enough,  so  that  that  we 
would  not  be  obliged  to  use  one  team  more  t  ban  a  week  or  ten  daj  s. 

"  To  increase  the  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  grain,"  [had  the  Indians  sell  theirown  grain  and  buy 
from  white  farmers  on  the  borders  a  good  grade  of  wheal  for  seed.  Some  bought  seed  last  year,  and 
as  a  result  got  better  pi  ices  for  their  grain,  aud  their  neighboi  s,  seeing  the  diffi  r<  ace  in  t  he  price  paid 
according  to  quality,  nearly  all  have  supplied  themselves  with  good  seed. 

"Care,  for  the  crop  after  it  is  gathered,  both  grain  and  root."  I  propose  roofing  such  log  buildings 
as  they  have  for  grain,  and  putting  bins  in  them  to  store  their  grain,  if  I  can  get  the  material  and  money 
to  do  it  with.     The  root  iron  is  put  in  their  cellars,  and  most  of  them  are  so  provided. 

"What  market,  etc.?  "  Devil's  Lake  City  is  distant  from  4  to  15  miles  on  the  ice>  from  some  of  the 
farms,  where  there*  art*  2  elevators  and  a  mill,  at  which  they  can  sell  all  their  surplus  grain,  receiving, 
like  the  white  man,  prices  according  to  grade.  Then*  is  also  a  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  where 
they  can  sell  under  like  conditions.     *     *     * 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  I  desire  to  make  allotments  of  lands  in  the  three  townships,  lately 
subdivided  into  40-acro  tracts,  and  would  like  to  bo  furnished  with  the  plats  as  noon  as  possible.  We 
have  wire  for  fencing,  and  I  wish  to  use  it,  but  I  he  allotments  should  he  made  first,  so  that  fences  can 
be  made  in  the  proper  place,  and  farm  lines  clearly  defined. 

I  would  also  respectfully  request  to  be  informed  as  to  the  probable  amount  that  can  be  allowed  for 
the  purchase  of  animals,  machines,  and  lumber,  that  I  may  submit  an  estimate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Department. 

I  am,  sir,  etc., 

J.  Vv\  C. 

To  the  foregoing  communication  I  have  received  no  direct  reply,  but  for  lack  of 
funds,  I  take  it,  the  Department  has  been  aud  is  unable  to  furnish  either  the  animals  or 
machines  to  enable  us  to  get  out  of  the  old-fashioned,  unsatisfactory,  routine  manner 
of  doing  our  work. 

However,  under  the  circumstances  and  so  many  disadvantages,  we  are  making  very 
great  and  marked  improvements,  as  we  have  something  over  4,000  acres  under  crops 
of  all  kinds,  which  will  yield  wheat  about  75,000  bushels,  oats  25,000  bushels,  with  a 
good  variety  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  corn,  and  potatoes.  We  have  an  expert  to  in- 
struct and  assist  the  Indians  in  running  their  self-binders,  who  has  worked  north  from 
Kansas.  This  man  pronounces  our  grain  crops  the  best  he  has  seen  in  his  travels 
thk  season. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  are  also  very  busy,  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the  reser- 
vation to  repair  and  adjust  the  machines,  so  as  not  compel  the  Indians  to  come  from 
10  to  15  miles  with  a  machine  to  have  some  slight  repairs  made  which  can  be  done  in 
the  field. 

Our  farmer  is  of  no  assistance,  as  he  has  had  no  experience  with  binders,  and  from  his 
manner  is  not  much  interested  in  any  work  further  than  to  put  in  the  time.  I  am 
very  much  discouraged  with  these  men,  aud  think  it  a  great  mistake  not  to  allow  the 
agent  to  select  them,  as  good  men  are  much  needed  to  instruct  these  Indians  in  the 
use  of  machinery,  for  which  they  have  paid  out  hard-earned  money.     I  have  had 
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thiee  such  farmers  so  far  and  find  they  are  more  injury  than  good,  and  all  we  can  do 
is  to  make  the  best  we  can  out  of  a  bad  bargain. 

AGENCY  GRIST-MILL. 

During  the  year  a  new  steel  boiler  and  some  other  machinery  were  put  in  our  mill 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $1,600,  and  we  now  have  as  good  a  mill  as  there  is  of  its  size 
in  Dakota,  and  everything  in  good  shape  to  commence  grinding  our  new  crop,  which 
I  intend  to  commence  grinding  just  as  soon  as  we  have  grain  enough  thrashed  to  keep 
the  mill  running,  so  as  to  grind  as  soon  as  possible  the  flour  (150,000  pounds)  authorized 
to  be  purchased  from  these  Indians  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Turtle  Mountain,  at  a 
cost  of  $2.30  per  100  pounds,  delivered  in  sacks  at  the  agency,  from  where  it  is  hauled 
to  Turtle  Mountain  by  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  receive  $1  per  hundred  for 
hauling. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year.  Our  wants  in  this  respect 
are  pretty  well  supplied,  except  for  our  Indian  help,  who  should  have  four  comfort- 
able cottages  erected  for  their  use.  A  hospital  and  dispensary  should  be  built,  where 
the  sick  of  the  reservation  could  be  brought  for  treatment,  where  they  could  receive 
the  care  and  nourishment  necessary  to  insure  recovery  in  many  cases,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  them  in  the  camps.  What  are  the  chances  for  the  recovery  of  a 
patient  in  camp  suffering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever ? 
And  I  know  of  many  who  have  died  simply  from  lack  of  care  and  nourishment.  I 
hope,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  the  Department  will  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  of  having  proper  hospitals,  fully  equipped  and  provided  with 
help,  established  at  all  the  agencies. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

One  frame  building,  35  by  LOO,  one  and  one-half  stories,  which  is  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion, as  it  is  but  two  years  old.  Some  new  floors,  patching  of  plastering,  and  wains- 
coting will  make  it  as  ^ood  as  new.  This  building  is  occupied  by  the  Gray  Nuns 
of  Montreal,  who  conduct  the  school  under  contract.  Boys  are  kept  at  this  school 
from  six  to  i  welve  years  old,  and  are  then  transferred  to  an  industrial  boys'  school ; 
but  girls  of  all  ages  are  taken  and  retained  until  married  and  settled  down  with 
husbands  from  the  boys*  Bchool,  when  of  proper  age.  In  1  his  building  we  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  771  pupils  during  the  last  year,  while  its  capacity,  with  the 
necessary  help,  would  only  accommodate  about  f>0. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  for  an  addition  80  by  40, 
with  a  kitchen  20  by  30.  Authority  was  granted  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  in  the  employment  of  labor  necessary  to  construct  the  building.  All  the  ma- 
terial was  to  be  delivered  on  the  ground  by  contract.  Messrs.  Warner  &  Stoltze,  of 
Saint  Paul,  submitted  a  proposal  to  furnish  the  material  by  a  certain  date.  This 
proposal  was  not  accepted  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  furnish  the  material.  Lumber,  in  the  mean  time,  went  up,  and  Warner  & 
Stoltze  refused  to  sign  the  contract  :  and  so  the  matter  is  at  a  standstill,  except  that 
I  have  the  foundation  and  cellars  all  completed  in  good  shape  and  ready  for  the  su- 
perstructure. Had  not  the  hitch  about  the  Lumber  arose,  1  could  and  would  have  had 
the  building  completed  and  occupied  this  winter.  This  delay  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  seriously  cripples  and  retards  the  successful  management  of  this  school,  which 
is  pronounced  by  all  inspectors  to  be  the  best  in  the  Indian  service.  I  hope  the  pres- 
ent building  ami  the  wing  may  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  with  this  in  view  the  foun- 
dation and  cellars  are  arranged.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifle  when  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  all  is  considered,  besides  being  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

BOYS'   INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  located  7  miles  east  of  the  agency,  and  is  conducted  by  teachers 
and  other  employe's  at  salaries  fixed  by  the  Department.  This  school  is  for  larger  boys 
than  those  admitted  to  the  Sisters'  school.  Boys  are  also  transferred  to  this  school 
from  the  Sisters'  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  A  farm  of  about  50  acres  is  culti- 
vated by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  an  industrial  teacher,  but,  as  stated  in  former 
reports,  can  not  be  increased,  but  must  be  diminished  as  the  land  cultivated  by  the 
school  is  a  portion  of  claims  owned  by  Indians,  who  live  adjacent,  and  which  have 
been  recently  allotted  to  the  owners,  which  now  virtually  leaves  this  school  without 
any  land  for  cultivation  except  enough  for  a  vegetable  garden. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  following  language,  which 
is  as  apt  and  forcible  now  as  it  was  then  : 

In  order  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  land  for  a  first-class  training  school  the 
troops  should  be  removed  from  this  reservation  and  the  post  and  military  reservation 
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turned  over  to  the  Indian  Department  for  school  i>urposes,  as  provided  for  in  an  act 
of  Congress  July  31,  1882,  chap.  363,  vol.  22,  p.  181.  The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to 
have  the  troops  removed,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  wishes  in  this  respect 
should  be  complied  with,  as  their  presence  here  is  no  longer  necessary  and  everything 
in  connection  with  the  post  is  demoralizing  and  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  great 
annoyance,  as  there  are  but  few  men  in  the  Army  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  an 
Indian  has  any  rights  which  a  soldier  is  bound  to  respect.  I  could  give  many  rea- 
sons in  support  of  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  but  which  I  refrain  from  mentioning  in 
a  report  intended  for  publication.  This  post  would  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  dis- 
tant but  one-half  mile  from  the  agency  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Dakota  adjoining,  which  is  now  only  used  for  target  practice  and  display  of  horse- 
manship for  the  amusement  of  the  Indians.  But  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  a 
training  school  could  be  made  self-supporting,  as  the  natural  advantages  for  the  proper 
management  of  such  an  institution  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  I  doubt  if  equaled,  in 
the  United  States.  Give  us  a  chance,  and  remove  the  one  great  obstacle  to  civiliza- 
tion, morality,  and  happiness  that  bars  the  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
There  have  been  two  day  schools  conducted  by  native  teachers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church — one  at  Wood  Lake  and  one  at  Crow  Hill.  The  instruc- 
tion at  these  schools  is  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  as  both  teachers  have  gone  to  at- 
tend a  church  conference  at  Santee  agency  I  am  unable  to  state  the  attendance  at 
these  schools,  but  I  am  satislied  that  ft  was  very  small,  as  I  never  saw  any  children 
at  either  school,  although  I  passed  both  frequently. 

ST.    MARIE'S  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  reservation  at  Turtle  Mountain,  about  80 
miles  northwest  from  this  agency,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  under 
contract,  who  are  paid  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  board,  clothing,  and  teaching 
the  children.  The  average  attendance  was  62|  during  the  year.  The  greater  part  of 
the  pupils  are  half-breeds  and  have  never  before  attended  school.  They  are  intelli- 
gent and  bright,  with  the  natural  vivacity  and  politeness  of  the  French,  and  under 
the  care  of  the  kind  Sisters  will  be  molded  and  educated  intelligent  members  of  so- 
ciety.. This  school  is  a  fair  example  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  perseverance 
and  energy  under  so  many  adverse  circumstances  and  trials.  It  started  with  noth- 
ing, but  a  determination  to  succeed,  adding  addition  after  addition,  until  at  present  it 
can  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  Indian  country. 
An  addition  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  is  being  erected,  and  will  be  occupied  dur- 
ing the  winter,  as  a  contract  has  been  let  for  conducting  the  school  tor  another  year. 

At  these  remote  places  the  amount  allowed  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  clothe  and 
subsist  the  children,  especially  in  this  cold  climate,  wrhich  requires  a  better  and  greater 
amount  of  winter  clothing. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  a  newspaper : 

The  mission  school  at  Belcourt.— The  school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Belcourt  is  one  of 
the  model  institutions  of  the  kind.  During  a  lecent  call  there  the  witter  and  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  shown  through  the  class-rooms,  dormitories,  and  other  depaitments  of  the  school  by  the  Mother 
Superior,  and  were  much  sui prised  at  the  thorough  order  and  neatness  in  which  tho  whole  institution 
is  kept.  There  are  many  schools  for  white  children  in  tho  highly-civilized  East  which  are  no  better 
or  not  as  well  conducted  as  this  school  for  Indian  and  half-breed  girls  in  the  far  Xorthwest. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  building  is  rented  at  $300  per  annum  for  one  school,  and  is  taught  by  a  young 
lady  at  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum.  The  average  attendance  wTas  not  large,  owing 
partly  to  the  scattered  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  are  unable  to 
clothe  the  children  suitably  to  stand  tho  cold  in  severe  winter  seasons,  and  in  summer 
there  are  many  of  them  forced  to  gather  buffalo  bones  on  the  prairie  and  sell  them  to 
make  a  living.  Another  school  was  taught  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Mclnerney  close  to  the 
boarding-school.  Boys  only  attended  this  school,  which  was  conducted  but  six 
months.  Rev.  J.  F.  Malo  also  conducted  a  day  school  at  St.  John  under  contract. 
He  reports  an  average  attendance  of  63  pupils. 

During  the  next  year  there  will  be  four  day  schools  and  one  boarding-school  con- 
ducted at  Turtle  Mountain,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  better  attendance  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  Department  furnishing  ample  and  proper  clothing  for  the  poor  children 
of  this  reservation. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  the  majority  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  whose  missionaries  have  been  here  since  1871,  and  later  in  1874  a  school 
was  opened  by  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal. 

Rev.  Jerome  Huntj  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  the  present  missionary  priest. 
He  speaks  the  Sioux  language  fluently,  and  is  untiring  in  his  labors  both  for  the  spirit- 
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ual  and  temporal  welfare  of  these  Indians.  By  hard  work  and  self-denial  ho  bnilt  a 
neat  frame  church  close  by  the  boys'  school,  in  which  services  is  held  every  morn- 
ing through  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  at  half  past  10  in  the  forenoon  and  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Usually  the  church  is  crowded  by  Indians  to  hear  the 
eloquent  sermons  preached  in  their  native  tongue,  and  assist  the  native  choir  in  sing- 
ing, which  is  composed  exclusively  of  Indians,  and  tho  organ  played  by  an  Indian 
boy,  who  was  instructed  in  music  at  the  Sisters'  school,  after  which  he  was  transferred 
to  this  school  having  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  Sisters  have  also  built  a  chapel  40  by  80,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  connected  by 
a  covered  passage  with  the  school  building.  The  choir  in  this  church  is  also  com- 
posed of  Indian  bo\s  and  girls,  and  an  Indian  girl  b}'  the  name  of  Lilly  Ferguson  plays 
the  organ  in  a  manner  that  would  reflect credit  on  any  white  girl  of  her  age  (fourteen). 
Rev.  Father  Finton,  a  young  Benedictine,  is  stationed  at  this  church.  He  was  recently 
ordained  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty  especially  for  the  Dakota  missions. 

Just  before  vacation  both  schools  gave  an  exhibition,  which  was  attended  by  tho 
officers,  ladies,  and  enlisted  nun  of  the  garrison,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be 
not  inferior  to  anything  of  tho  kind  ever  witnessed  at  tho  best  institutionsof  learning 
in  tho  States.  General  lieth  remarked  if  he  had  not  seen  it  himself,  ho  would  not 
have  believed  such  an  exhibition  possible,  even  for  white  children  of  similar  age. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

I  submit  tho  report  of  the  agency  physician  : 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Avgust2-i,  1887. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  ]  respectfully  submit  tlio  following  report  of  medical  work 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887: 

Five  bundled  ami  eighty-three  cases  have  l>t  en  i  reatt  d.  There  have  been  forty  births.  The  deaths 
number  sixty-seven,  the  mosl  of  whom  were  children  under  live  years,  were  due  to  consumption,  in- 
flammation hi  membranes  of  brain,  and  whooping-cough,  t  he  last  of  which  was  a  severe  epidemic  which 
affecied  the  entire  reserval  ion,  ami  -u  ith  its  lung  complications  caused  the  death  of  many  young  chil- 
dren. Of  tho  zymotic  diseases  there  have  been  mumps,  tonsilitis,  erysipelas,  and  whooping-cough. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ham  the  Indians  are  remarkably  free  from  venereal  diseases,  no  new 
cases  having  occurred  since  [  came,  and  only  a  few  old  cases  under  treatment. 

Tho  children  at  tin'  Bchools  have  been  quite  healthy  with  the  except  ion  that  all  have  had  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  a  number  of  them  have  been  quite  ill  with  its  lung  complications,  from  which  they 
recovered. 

The  children  at  the  Industrial  boarding-school  have  been  overcrowded  in  the  sleeping-rooms,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  give  sufficient  ventilation  as  is  required  lor  maintaining  health,  and  unless  tho  now 
addition  is  finished  this  fall  t  hey  will  sutler  greatly  the  coming  w  Inter. 

The  medicine-man  is  gradually  losing  his  influence  over  the  Indians,  especially  the  class  that  has 
received  some  education  ;  but  they  Btill  have  faithful  followers  amongst  the  old  men.    I  receive  numer- 
ous calls  from  the  Sick  w  DO  desire  treatment,  and  send  for  me  to  visit  them  at  their  homes. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

TlIOS.   A.   COSKKKV, 

Agency  Physician. 

Major  Cramsie. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  forco  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  by  men  whose  salaries  are  so  low  that  there 
is  no  incentive  to  perform  the  duties  promptly  without  fear  or  favor.  They  should 
receive  at  least  $25  per  month,  and  do1  be  compelled  to  work  the  farms,  but  give  all 
their  time  and  attention  to  their  police  duties;  they  should  also  receive  rations  for 
their  families  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

INDIAN   JUDGES. 

This  court  could  be  made  very  efficient,  and  of  great  assistance  to  an  agent,  if  tho 
judges  were  under  pay,  but  is  of  little  good  now,  as  it  takes  more  "  sand"  than  is  pos- 
sessed hy  most  Indians  (or  whites)  to  pronounce  sentence  on  criminals  who  are 
brought  before  them  for  trial,  and  receive  only  the  ill  will  and  hatred  of  their  neigh- 
bors. At  first  the  judges  were  very  punctual  and  impartial  in  the  meeting  and  dis- 
cussions, hut  tho  novelty  soon  wore  oil",  so  that  now  it  is  about  impossible  to  get  a 
good  intelligent  man  to  accept  the  position.     *     *     * 

SURVEY  AND   ALLOTMENTS. 

Last  year  three  townships  vrero  subdivided  into  40-acrc  tracts,  and  under  authority 
I  employed  a  practical  surveyor  to  assist  me  in  making  allotments.  Seventy-one  allot- 
ments were  made  during  the  mouths  of  April  and  May  last,  but  was  ordered  to  cease 
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making  allotments,  as  it  was  decided  that  under  the  recent  Dawes  bill  allotments  must 
bo  made  by  a  special  agent,  assisted  by  the  regular  agent;  so  I  suppose  the  work  will 
have  to  be  all  gone  over  again.  I  am  informed  that  five  more  townships  of  this  reser- 
vation are  about  to  be  surveyed,  with  a  view  of  having  the  allotments  made  at  an 
early  day. 

In  making  the  allotments  I  only  allowed  to  heads  of  families  and  persons  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  as  these  Indians  will  not  accept  only  8U  acres  to  persons  over  eight- 
een years  and  under  twenty-one  years,  and  40  acres  to  children  under  eighteen  years  ; 
and  I  think  they  are  perfectly  right;  for  is  not  a  boy  of*  seventeen  years  more  justly 
entitled  to  a  farm  of  100  acres  than  an  old  man  or  woman  of  seventy  or  eighty  years 
who  will  never  cultivate  a  farm  if  they  had  1,000  acres. 

TURTLE   MOUNTAIN. 

There  is  nothing  more  can  be  said  in  explanation  or  Cor  the  information  of  the  De- 
partment than  is  contained  in  my  report  tor  1886,  and  1  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  said  report  ;  for  their  condition  is  the  same  now  as 
theu,  except  that  in  a  measure  they  are  in  a  poorer  condition  and  in  greater  numbers 
to  eat  up  the  little  that  is  furnished  for  their  subsistence. 

I  would  again  most  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  having  an  agent  appointed  for 
these  people.  The  trouble  there  last  spring,  which  for  a  time  appeared  serious,  is 
likely  to  bo  serious  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brenner,  farmer  in  charge  at  Turtle 
Mountain  : 

Turtle  Mountain'  Agency,  Dakota, 
August  31,  1887. 

SlR:  As  required,  I  herewith  present  my  annual  report.  This  reservation  is  located 
in  Koletto  county,  Dak.,  in  township  162  north,  range  170  west,  and  in  township 
102  north,  range  171  west,  and  contains  4(3,080  acres,  divided  into  farming,  grazing, 
and  timber  lands. 

The  census  taken  in  June  finds  lo!}  families,  817  individuals,  mixed  bloods,  speak- 
ing French,  English,  Cree,  and  Chippewa;  83  families,  309  individuals,  full  bloods, 
speaking  Cree  and  Chippewa  ;  a  total  of  1,1*2G  people.  This  shows  a  decrease  in 
number  from  the  report  of  1H-0,  as  I  dropped  from  the  roster  all  not  living  within  the 
limits  of  the  reserve,  except  15  families  of  full  bloods  residing  at  Dunseith,  about  11 
miles  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  reserve,  who  resided  There  when  I  took  charge, 
and  who,  I  understand,  arc  located  where  they  expect  a  mission  to  be  established  by 
the  Episcopalian  Church.  I  dropped  the  others,  as  they  reside  in  an  organized  county; 
have  to  pay  taxes  ;  many  of  them  have  tiled  on  their  land  as  citizens  ;  most  of  them 
vote;  and  because  we  have  no  control  over  their  actions  whatever,  and  also  becauso 
our  supplies  are  so  limited  that  a  cut  has  to  be  made  somewhere  I  thought  it  best 
to  apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on  the  reserve,  where  we  could  show  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  progress  for  them.  All  the  figures  given  in  my  statistical  report 
apply  to  tho  limits  of  the  reservation,  except  the  15  families  residing  at  Dunseith,  as 
previously  stated. 

All  tho  mixed  bloods  and  a  few  of  the  full  bloods  arc  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  its  strict  requirements  are  generally  lived  up  to.  Tho  women  are  moral, 
and  make  excellent  wives  and  mothers.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  men  show  a  great 
inclination  for  liquor,  and,  free  as  they  are  to  go  and  come,  withatownrjear  each  end 
of  tho  reserve,  their  tastes  are  easily  satisfied.  Tho  number  of  miserably  poor  families 
one  meets  on  tho  reserve  can  not  but  convey  the  impression  that  this  is  an  asylum  for 
broken-down  men,  and  admitting  other  elements  of  misfortune,  liquor  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  present  hard  condition  of  many  of  them. 

They  have  all  had  some  experience  in  farming  and  are  handy  in  the  care  and  driv- 
ing of  animals,  and  those  who  have  good  teams  to  work  with  apply  them  to  improv- 
ing their  claims  and  in  various  renumerative  employments,  and  these  do  pretty  well. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  number  have  only  a  big  family  and  a  pony  or  two,  many  not 
even  tho  ponies.  The  ponies  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  breaking  to  enable  them  to 
increaso  their  productive  land,  and  in  no  sort  of  employment  can  they  compete  with 
bigger  teams,  so  as  an  addition  to  their  support  tho  ponies  may  as  well  bo  counted 
out.  These  people  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  tho  Government  ration  for  their 
existence,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  unless  they  are  furnished  with  proper  teams  and 
tools.  Many  of  them  have  selected  their  claims,  where  they  have  sufficient  land  for 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  in  fact  with  proper  judgment  to  develop  good  homes. 
The  faults  of  these  people  are  mainly  due  to  heedlessness  and  discouragement,  and 
will  disappear  under  proper  control  and  renewed  hopes. 

The  full  bloods  are  well  behaved  and  their  morals  are  good.  There  are  no  squaw- 
men  among  them,  and  the  men  as  a  rule  are  temperate  and  the  women  chaste.  Polyg- 
amy is  practiced  by  some  of  them,  and  aside  from  the  moral  question  involved  it  in- 
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creases  the  family  faster  than  the  bread-winning  power  of  one  head  can  supply,  and 
no  Indian  that  practices  it  will  ever  become  self-supporting.  With  a  few  exceptions 
they  show  very  little  inclination  towards  industry  and  thrift.  This  is  much  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  their  position  as  they  look  at  it.  They  have  seen  their  reser- 
vation reduced  from  the  size  they  expected  it  to  be;  they  see  the  large  number  of 
mixed  bloods  crowding  it,  and  are  jealous  of  it ;  they  are  dissatisfied  at  the  delay  in 
the  settlement  of  their  land  claim;  they  get  their  rations  anyway,  and  there  is  no 
compelling  power  to  apply. 

They  have  very  little  idea  about  farming,  nor  do  they  seem  to  fully  realize  its  im- 
portance to  them ;  they  have  built  their  houses  in  the  woods,  in  groups  and  in  places 
selected  more  for  the  shelter  they  afford  in  winter  than  with  a  view  to  making  farms. 
Many  have  no  houses  of  their  own,  and  camp  out  in  summer  and  live  with  their  friends 
in  winter.  Of  the  83  families  on  the  rolls  only  '20  have  cultivated  any  land,  and  these 
mostly  in  small  patches,  or  on  some  opening  larger  than  the  others,  where  several 
join  together  in  a  patch  of  a  few  acres.  In  this  manner  they  have  left  the  prairie  land 
open  to  the  selection  by  the  mixed  bloods,  who  hare  filled  it  up,  and  there  is  no  good 
land  left  for  them.  These  people  will  have  to  bo  taught  farming  from  the  rudiments 
up,  but  with  time,  patience,  aud  strict  control  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reservation  is  overcrowded,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  place  the  full  bloods  so  as  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  allotting  the  land  in  severalty, 
I  would  state  that  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  of  the  mixed  bloods  on  tho  re- 
serve who  have  no  right  here  at  all,  many  being  of  Canadian  birth,  or,  having  ac 
quired  rights  there  by  the  same  tactics  they  are  practicing  here,  have  them  still  in 
force  or  been  paid  for  them.  I  have  had  several  disputes  to  settle  for  interfering 
on  each  other's  claims,  in  which  it  was  asserted  by  one  side  or  the  other  that  the 
opponent  v/as  a  Canadian,  and  sometimes  the  recriminations  were  mutual.  That 
there  arc  many  claims  occupied  to  the  detriment  of  t  hose  having  acknowledged  rights 
I  am  sure.  There  should  bo  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  badly  imposed  upon.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
have  been  extinguishing  titles  of  mixed  bloods  from  Lake  Superior  west  for  tho  past 
forty  years  by  payments  in  scrip,  actual  entries,  and  in  cash  ;  butthe  claims  paid  to  the 
fathers  have  been  taken  up  by  the  sons,  and  so  it  will  go  on  until  some  comprehensive 
system  is  adopted  by  which  these  people  must  establish  their  identity. 

The  statistical  report  shows  333  children  of  school  age.  There  are  three  day  schools 
and  one  girls'  boarding-school  in  operation,  and  a  boarding-school  intended  for  boys 
in  course  of  construction.  The  boarding-school  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ; 
two  of  the  day  schools  have  teachers  paid  by  the  Government,  and  one  is  taught  by 
a  missionary  priest  without  pay.  The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  possess  the  necessary  experience  and 
are  inspired  by  the  propel  zeal. 

Two  of  the  day  schools  do  not  do  as  orach  good  as  they  should.  They  are  located 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  should  be  established  nearer  a  common 
center  and  thus  accommodate  more  pupils  and  secure  a  larger  attendance.  As 
neither  of  tho  buildings  used  are  owned  by  the  Government  it  would  be  no  loss  to 
abandon  them,  and  the  rent  paid  lor  one  of  them  now  saved  would  build  two  new 
ones  where  they  should  be. 

Another  drawback  to  a  full  at  tendance  is  the  inability  of  the  people  to  supply  their 
children  with  the  proper  clothing.  While  this  is  true  at  all  seasons,  it  becomes  a  ter- 
rible reality  during  the  long  and  severe  winters  we  have  here.  It  appears,  in  my 
statement  to  question  27  of  Statistical  report.  The  average  yearly  income  per  capita,  is 
less  than  $30,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  largest  families  are  generally  tho  poorest  their 
means  of  securing  this  share  of  the  income  are  the  less,  and  what  little  can  bo  spared 
for  clothing  is  used  by  those  who  of  necessity  have  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  the  rest  have 
to  get  along  as  well  as  they  can  daring  the  summer  and  remain  in  the  house  in  the 
winter.  What  injury  to  health  and  misery  this  entails  can  readily  bo  imagined. 
Both  expediency  and  humanity  require  a  very  liberal  issue  of  clothing  and  bedding. 

The  presence  here  of  Bishop  Walker  a  few  days  ago  in  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
his  consequent  personal  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  this  place  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  mention  many  suggestions  that  I  had  prepared  myself  to  make. 

We  have  the  right  sort  of  people  hero  to  make  the  question  of  self-support  a  speedy 
success,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  educational  facilities,  everything  has  got  to 
be  started  from  the  beginning.  The  rights  of  many  of  the  people  to  tho  privileges  of 
the  reservation  should  be  examined  into  first  of  all ;  then  to  provide  laud  enough  for 
the  balance  to  allot  them  claims  in  severalty.  At  present  wo  have  23G  families  requir- 
ing 37, 700  acres.  The  reserve  embraces  two  townships,  48,080  acres,  of  which  much  is 
hilly,  stony,  and  cut  up  by  patches  of  timber  and  lakes,  and  not  much  over  one-third 
is  available  for  the  selection  of  such  claims  as  are  needed  to  make  a  permanent 
homo.  Then  a  sufficient  police  force  to  enable  the  agent  to  exercise  pnrner  control. 
Even  with  tho  limited  aid  furnished  matters  would  have  been  further  advanced  than 
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they  are  if  tins  had  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And  above  all  is  it  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  uncertainty  surrounding  everything  pertaining  to  the  reservation  by  prompt 
and  business-like  action. 

Very  respect  1'ullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  W.  Brenner, 

Farmer  in  Charge. 
Maj.  John  W.  Cramsie, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agetlt,  Fori  Tottcn,  Dale.  Tn\ 

WHAT   THESE    INDIANS   REQUIRE   TO   MAKE   Til  KM   INDEPENDENT. 

40  span  of  American  mares  (one-half  Norman),  at  $400 $1G,  000 

40  set  double  harness  (good)  at  $20 800 

50  yoke  steers,  3  years  old,  with  yokes  and  chain,  at  $100 5, 000 

50  iumber  wagons,  at  $35 1, 750 

50  cross-plows,  at  $10 500 

50  breaking  plows,  at  $13 650 

200  heifers,  2  year  old,  at  $20 4,000 

20  bulls,  graded,  2  year  old,  at  $25 500 

400  hogs,  at  $5 2,000 

4  thrashing  machines,  at  $600 2,  400 

Nails,  windows,  doors,  locks,  etc 2,  400 

Assorted  lumber  and  shingles 24,000 

For  labor  to  construct  buildings  (carpenters) 4,000 

64,000 

To  purchaso  the  above,  we  simply  want  an  act  of  justice  passed  appropriating  $1 
per  acre  in  payment  for  the  64,000 acres  of  land  which  were  lost  to  these  people  by  an 
error  in  running  the  western  boundary  line,  as  heretofore  explained,  'flu1  amount  is 
but  little  in  comparison  to  what  is  appropriated  every  year  to  feed  the  Sioux  Indians. 
Now  we  do  not  want  anything  but  the  means  to  work  with,  and  shelter  for  the  crops 
after  they  are  gathered."  I  say  the  amount  is  small  when  it  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  these  people  independent,  and  the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in 
view  shall  havo  been  attained  by  passing  this  one  act  of  simple  justice. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  will  again  conclude  by  giving  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  education  at  reservations  and  Eastern  schools,  because,  to  my  mind,  indus- 
trial training  schools  upon  the  reservation  can  only  solve  the  Indian  problem.  In  a 
circular  letter  dated  March  19,  1887,  1  am  directed  "to  give  your  views  as  to  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not,  better  to  educate  Indian  children  on  the  reservation,  where  they  will 
take  land  in  severalty,  than  to  send  them  to  Eastern  schools."  Answer.  Educate 
them  on  the  reservation  and  give  them  lands  in  severalty  with  the  means  to  cultivate 
their  farms,  and  their  education  still  goes  on  without  a  break  under  the  eye  of  the 
agent  and  their  former  teachers,  assisted  and  instructed  by  the  additional  fanners. 

All  Indian  schools  should  be  agricultural  training  schools  on  the  reservations,  where 
the  pupils  are  to  live  after  leaving  school,  with  a  large  farm  well  stocked  ami  sup- 
plied with  the  necesssary  tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  such  as  will  be  necessary 
for  the  pupils  to  use  in  the  cultivation  of  their  individual  farms,  when  they  have 
graduated  and  leave  school  and  settle  upon  farms  of  their  own. 

In  connection  with  the  farm  there  should  be  a  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and 
wheelwright  shop,  shoe  and  harness  shop,  where  all  the  repairs  of  tools,  machinery, 
wagons,  etc.,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  boys  under  good  practical 
workmen,  who  would  assist  on  the  farm  when  not  busy  in  the  shops ;  not  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  these  trades  to  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and 
make  them  what  might  be  called  handy  men,  except  when  some  one  of  the  pupils 
showed  a  very  marked  aptitude  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  would  become  a 
first-class  workman  in  the  trade  of  his  choice ;  for  a  poor  mechanic  will  be  a  poor 
man  all  his  life,  if  he  depends  on  his  trade  for  a  living. 

The  farm  should  be  conducted  on  model  principles  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  the 
best  grains,  vegetables,  and  stock ;  so  that  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  would  havo 
an  object-teaching  institution  in  their  midst,  from  which  they  could  be  supplied  with 
good  seed  of  all  kinds  (by  sale  or  trade),  and  their  stock  improved  by  the  service  of 
blooded  animals  raised  on  the  school  farm. 

But  a  few  years  would  elapse  until  the  graduates  from  this  school  could  be  fur- 
nished a  span  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  hogs,  raised  by  themselves  and  when 
they  marry,  settle  upon  land  selected  by  themselves  and  upon  which  a  house  had 
been  built  and  some  land  broken  and  in  crop. 

To  prepare  boys  for  the  farm  school,  they  should  be  taken  at  the  age  of  six  years 
and  placed  in  an  industrial  training  school  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
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and  girls  of  all  ages,  under  the  management  of  ladies,  which  should  be  furnished  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  dairy,  raising  of  sheep  and  all  kinds 
of  fowls,  and  sufficient  land  for  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  From  the 
sale  of  eggs,  butter,  wool  yarn,  socks,  and  stock,  a  fund  could  be  created  and  used  in 
furnishing  the  house,  before  referred  to,  when  the  girls  are  married  to  the  graduates 
of  the  boys'  farm  school. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  and 
through  industrial  boarding  schools  located  upon  the  reservations.  Now,  so  far 
what  have  we  accomplished,  and  to  what  extent  have  we  been  successful  in  solving 
the  Indian  problem  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians?  I  answer,  that  in  the  time  and 
with  the  money  spent  we  have  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
civilization  rests,  viz:  the  Christian  famil}',  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony, 
established  in  a  position,  under  circumstances  and  surroundings,  that,  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, a  bright  and  prosperous  future  is  assured.  Wo  havo  elevated  the  female  to 
her  proper  sphere  of  wife  and  mother  from  the  position  of  a  slave,  concubine,  and 
merchantable  chattel. 

On  the  other  hand,  educating  Indians  at  eastern  schools  and  returning  them  to  the 
reservations  unprovided  for,  is  an  injury  to  the  children  and  an  injustice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  and  Territories  to  which  they  are  returned,  by  compelling  them  (the 
people)  in  the  near  future  to  support  your  graduates  either  in  the  poor-house  or  peni- 
tentiary. 

There  are  societies  in  the  States  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  I  hope 
the  Indian  Rights  and  Defense  associations  may  see  to  it,  ami  prevent  this  cruelty  to 
our  Indian  graduates  of  returning  then:  to  reservations, unprovided  for,  and  exert 
themselves,  and  have  a  fund  appropriated  which  will  start  and  sustain  the  graduates 
on  the  white  man's  road,  whet  her  educated  at  tin'  eastern  or  reservation  schools. 

See  conclusion  of  my  report  for  1886  on  this  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Ckamsie, 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Fout  Bektiiold  A<;i:n(  v,  Dakota,  August  25,  1887. 

SlR:  In  compliance  with  the  instruct  ions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  .Tune  13, 
1887,  I  have-  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  and  consideration  the  follow- 
ing as  a  recapitulation  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  just  past  and  as  my 
annual  report. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation,  which  for  stock-raising  and  agricultural 
purposes  is  one  of  the  lust  in  i  he  Territory,  are  theArickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  and  who  were  discovered  near  when-  they  are  now  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  when 
they  ascended  the  Missouri  river  in  1804.  In  their  account  they  dwell  at  length  on  a 
description  of  these  three  tribes. 

These  Indians  numbered  at  the  last  census,  in  June,  1886,  1,322,  as  follows:  Arichn- 
rees,  517;  Gros  Ventres,  ^-l-2{  Mandans,  283;  composed  of  332  fa  mi  lies;  and  of  this  num- 
ber regular  weekly  rations  have  been  Issued  to  about  1,060  Indians;  the  others  (Gros 
Ventres)  are  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Knife  river,  about  40  miles  northwest, 
from  this  agency,  having  separated  from  our  Indians  several  years  ago,  owing  to 
some  trouble  arising  between  them  as  to  who  should  sway  the  chieftain's  scepter, 
and  who  have  since  that  time  managed  some  way  to  subsist  themselves  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  agency;  while  the  balance  are  children  at  the  Fort  Stevenson  school. 

The  census  of  this  year,  just  completed,  shows  a  slight  diminution  from  that  of  last 
year  (which  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  severity  of  last  winter,  which  seemed  to 
rapidly  develop  cases  of  consumption  which  proved  fatal),  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  recapitulation : 
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83 
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55 

38 
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26 
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44 

137 
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Knil'o  Hirer  Gros  Ventres  

33 

37 

63 

43 
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341 

356 

514 

249 

170 
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101 

226 
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Of  the  above  number  the  following  are  attending  school,  and  at  the  following 
named  schools : 


Schools. 

Arickarees. 

Gros  Ventres. 

Mandans. 

Knife  River 
Gros  Ventres. 

Total 

46 

5 
8 

13 

1 

11 
3 

1 

71 

6 

5 

2 

10 

20 

Total 

GL 

1 

102 

At  this  agency  there  is  one  school  carried  on  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion under  contract,  occupying  one  school  building  belonging  to  the  Government  and 
one  belonging  to  tho  association.  From  the  quarterly  reports  of  this  school  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  20. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  ol  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  to- 
gether with  tho  salaries  paid  each  : 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Salary 
per  year. 

C  L  Ilall                       

$1,000 
3">0 

350 

480 

AGRICULTURE. 

At  this  stage  of  tho  pursuit  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture  it  was  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  their  crops  should,  by  the  severe  drought  experienced  last  season  over 
the  Territory,  provo  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  the  labor  which  many  of  them  had 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  performed  in  this  line  profit  them  comparatively  noth- 
ing. From  tho  acreage  sowed  by  them  to  wheat,  a  safe  estimate  would  have  been 
not  less  than  a  yield  of  1,000  bushels,  while  inrealitybul  1,750  bushels  were  harvested. 
The  effect  of  this  almost  total  failure  I  was  fearful  would  be  to  so  discourage  them 
that  they  would  give  up  entirely  all  hope  of  becoming  successful  farmers,  and  would 
revert  to  the  degradations  of  village  life,  and  that  all  my  labors  to  scatter  them  from 
and  destroy  the  village  would  amount  to  nothing;  but,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
they  lost  no  hopo  of  tho  future,  and  this  season  began  again  with  renewed  vigor  to 
prepare  and  sow  even  a  larger  acreage  than  the  year  before. 

Tho  seed  wheat  which  they  have  used  for  several  years  past  was  so  injured  by  tho 
drought  of  last  season  and  to  a  great  extent  "  run  out,"  that,  authority  havingbeen 
granted  me,  I  issued  them  for  the  season's  sowing  an  entirely  new  seed.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  was  in  a  condition  to  cultivate,  they  prepared  the  ground  and  sowed  their 
wheat  in  a  much  more  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  than  previously,  and  many 
of  them  performed  tho  work  of  seeding  equal  to,  and  in  a  few  cases  superior  to,  the 
white  farmers  of  this  locality.  The  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  season  were  very 
favorable  to  a  large  harvest,  but  after  that  time  no  rain  fell  for  a  long  time ;  this,  to- 
gether with  tho  prevailing  hot  winds,  so  dried  and  parched  tho  young  grain  as  to 
again  discourage  tho  Indians ;  but  in  time  to  save  it,  to  a  great  extent,  rains  came  and 
the  parched  grain  took  a  new  start,  yet  the  result  will  be  in  many  instances  that 
barely  tho  seed  will  be  harvested.  The  amount  of  acreage  sowed  to  wheat  by  the  In- 
dians this  season  would  have  given  them,  with  an  average  crop,  at  least  10,000  bushels, 
but  if  altogether  4,000  are  realized  it  will  bo  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  It  was  their 
design  after  retaining  enough  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  to  market  tho  balance, 
and  with  the  funds  thus  realized  purchase  such  articles  as  are  necessary  to  commence 
independent  farming,  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  farming  tools  and  supplies 
which  this  great  Government  can  not  afford  to  furnish  for  them. 

The  new  life  which  they  have  for  tho  past  two  years  experienced  in  giving  up  en- 
tirely their  devotion  to  village  life,  has  produced  in  them  a  very  happy  effect,  and 
many  of  the  older  Indians,  who  were  for  a  long  time  bitterly  opposed  to  my  insisting 
upon  their  leaving  the  village  for  homes  on  their  farms,  have  publicly  acknowledged 
that  I  was  right  and  they  were  wrong,  and  that  they  would  not  again,  if  they  could, 
go  back  to  the  village  and  there  live  as  formerly  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 
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This  new  mode  of  life  has  so  changed  them  that  the  councils  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
I  formerly  was  compelled  to  experience  every  few  days,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  such  councils  I  have  not  for  the  past  year  seen.  In  fact,  the  Indians  have  given 
up  entirely  this  mode  of  reaching  the  agent.  When  anything  now  is  wanted,  instead 
of  a  "pow-wow"  they  come  singly  and  in  a  business-like  manner,  ana  make  known 
their  wants. 

Last  winter  being  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record  iu  this  Territory,  the  Indians, 
after  carefully  packing  away,  in  their  caches,  their  potatoes  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
found,  upon  opening  them,  that  the  potatoes  had  been  ruined  by  the  frost  and  were 
totally  useless.  Authority  having  been  granted  me,  I  purchased  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  seed,  all  of  which  the  Indians  planted.  Using  all  possible  economy  in  making 
them  go  as  far  as  possible,  the  result  will  bo  that  they  will  have  plenty  for  their  own 
use  and  for  seed,  with  some  to  spare  for  market. 

This  year  thus  far  has  been  favorable  to  them  in  making  additions  to  their  numer- 
ous patches  of  breaking,  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  tho  Indians  thus  far  have  broken  twice  the  amount  of  prairie 
land  as  formerly.  One  Indian,  who  I  now  have  in  mind,  last  season  broke  and  sowed 
to  wheat  a  lot  not  less  than  40  acres.  This  Indian  during  the  last  winter  cut  saw- 
logs  enough,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  agency  saw-mill,  to  bring  him  $100;  this 
money  he  deposited  with  me  to  hold  till  he  could  make  such  additions  as  to  buy  him 
a  self-binder.  With  this  machine  ho  proposes,  after  reaping  and  binding  his  own  grain, 
to  reap  and  bind  for  his  neighbors,  which  will  pay  him  for  his  labor  and  keep  his 
machine  in  repair,  besides  being  a  great  saving  to  his  neighbors,  who  aro  compelled 
to  pay  largely  for  assistance  in  binding. 

EDUCATION. 

The  available  school  material  of  this  agency  has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Stevenson 
school,  17  miles  distant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have  been  taken  in  at  the  mis- 
sion school  at  tho  agency.  Tho  school  at  Fort  Stevenson,  although  composed  entirely 
of  pupils  from  this  agency,  was  separated  very  wisely  from  agency  control  in  October, 
1885,  and  is  now  a  separate  institution.  A  largo  majority  of  our  children  of  school 
age  are  at  school,  yet  there  are  a  number  who  aro  indicted  with  an  incurable  disease, 
aud  who  are  in  no  way  desirable  to  send  to  school  to  minglo  with  the  others.  Many 
also  I  have  allowed  to  remain  at  homo  to  assist  in  farming,  their  parents  being  in- 
firm and  blind;  the  Indians  having  it  firmly  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  tho 
time  has  come  when  they  must  do  for  themselves,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the 
infirm  and  almost  helpless  are  permitted  to  retain  their  children,  old  enough  to  work, 
to  assist  them. 

CIVILIZATION. 

When  I  review  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  here  during  tho  last  threo 
years,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  these  Indians  have  made  a  long  and  rapid  stride 
towards  civilization  and  ultimate  independence  and  success;  and  I  can  safely  say 
that  all  aro  truly  conscious  that  the  time  has  dawned  upon  them  that,  in  order  to 
become  civilized  and  self-supporting,  it  must  be  done  by  their  own  efforts.  The  only 
thing  now  that  retards  them  is  the  want  of  necessary  implements  and  tools.  Their 
desire  in  this  direction  was  so  strong  that  they  some  time  ago  expressed  a  desire  to 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  tho  Government,  which  would  afford  them 
means  to  carry  out  this  design.  In  accordance  with  their  request,  duly  submitted, 
our  Indians  were  visited  in  December  last  by  tho  commissioners  appointed  under  an 
act  of  Congress  of  May  15, 1886,  to  negotiate  with  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians, 
among  which  were  the  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  occupying  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation,  in  Dakota.  This  commission  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
them  December  14,  1886.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  are  recapitulated  in  tho  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January  8,  1887,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  quote : 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  said  Indiana  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  reservation,  reserving  only  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south  o*  miles  west  from  the  most  westerly 
point  in  the  hig  bend  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  compensation  agreed  upon  is  the  sum  of  $80,000,  to  ho  paid  annually  for  tho  period  often  years 
which  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  tho  civilization  and  education  of  tho  Indians,  and  in  establishing  them 
in  comfortable  homes  as  an  agricultural  people. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  lands  embraced  within  the 
diminished  reservation,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  surveyed,  and  through 
the  agent  or  such  other  person  as  he  may  designate  to  allot  tho  same  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  in 
quantity  as  follows :  To  each  head  of  a  family,  1G0  acres;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  ago,  80  acres;  and  to  each  other  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  40  acres. 
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Upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  patents  are  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  tho  allottee,  which 
patents  are  to  ho  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land 
thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  will  con- 
vey the  same  by  patent  in  fee  discharged  of  the  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  allotments  and  the  patenting  of  the  lauds,  each  aud  every  member  of 
tho  tribes  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made  are  to  have  the  benefit  of,  aud  bo  subject  to,  the  laws 
of  tho  Territory  of  Dakota  in  all  offenses  the  penalty  of  which  is  death  or  imprisonment  in  tho  peni- 
tentiary. 

The  Territory  is  prohibited  from  passing  or  enforcing  any  law  denying  such  Indian  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

Tho  residue  of  the  lands  within  tho  diminished  reservation  after  all  allotments  have  been  made  aro 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States,  for  tho  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  tho  solo  use  and  bene- 
fit of  said  tribes  of  Indians,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  aro  to  bo  conveyed  by  patent  to  said 
tribes  in  common  in  fee,  provided  that  from  said  residuo  allotments  shall  be  made  and  patented  to 
each  child  of  said  tribes  who  may  bo  born  prior  to  the  expiration  of  tho  time  during  which  the  lands 
are  to  be  held  in  trnst  by  tho  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  sum  of  $12,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  bo  necessary,  of  the  first  in- 
stallment of  $80,080  shall  be  expeuded  in  tho  removal  of  tho  agency  buildings  and  property  to  a  moro 
suitable  locality,  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  such  removal  is  desirable. 

The  out  boundaries  of  tho  diminished  reserve  are  to  bo  surveyed  and  marked  in  a  plain  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  tho  cost  thereof  to  bo  paid  out  of  tho  first  annual  installment. 

The  balance  of  said  installment,  and  each  subsequent  annual  installment,  is  to  bo  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  provisions,  implements,  in  tho  education  of  tho  children,  procuring  medicine  and 
medical  attendance,  in  tho  care  and  support  of  the  aged,  sick  and  infirm,  and  helpless  orphans,  and  to 
promote  their  civilization,  comfort  and  improvement. 

It  is  also  provided  that  each  family  and  each  male  Indian  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  shall 
in  good  faith  commence  the  cultivation  of  his  individual  allotment,  shall  be  assisted  in  i  he  erection  of 
a  comfortable  house,  and  provided  with  certain  utensils,  stock,  and  implements.  Whenever,  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  President,  tho  annual  installment  of  $80,000  shall  bo  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  expended  in  any  one  year,  tho  excess  may  bo  placed  iu  tho  Treasury  to  tho  credit  of  the  Indians, 
to  be  expended  in  continuing  the  benefits  when  tho  annual  installments  shall  have  expired. 

It  is  further  provided  that  thereafter  no  subsistence  shall  bo  furnished  any  adult  male  Indian  (tho 
aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted)who  does  not  endeavor  by  honest  labor  to  support  himself,  nor  to  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  (the  sick  and  infirm  excepted)  uuless  such  children 
shall  regularly  attend  school. 

The  delay  in  ratifying  this  agreement  cannot  be  made  clear  to  the  Indians,  and 
they  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  it  should  require  so  long  a  time  to  carry  into 
effect  this  agreement  made  in  good  faith  by  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  delay  is  no  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  now  more  than  ever  anxious  to  have  tho  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment carried  out,  and  they  seem  to  realize  more  and  more  the  advantage  and  impor- 
tance of  it,  and  when  adopted  they  propose  to  immediately  avail  themselves  of  tho 
privileges  offered,  which  will  in  a  very  few  years  enable  them  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government,  and  place  them  in  a  position  to  refute  tho  prevailing 
idea  that  "  the  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian.  " 

Last  October  I  was  called  to  Mandan,  Dak.,  to  appear  in  the  defense  of  a  difficulty 
arising  from  the  killing  of  a  white  boy,  near  Mandan,  by  an  Indian  boy  of  this  agency. 
The  facts  in  the  unfortunate  and  lamentable  affair  were  as  follows:  The  father  of 
the  Indian  boy  charged  with  the  killing,  by  his  faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  past,  has 
been  employed  by  my  permission  as  herder  for  tho  butchers  of  Mandan,  and  has  been 
regarded  by  them  as  a  faithful  einploy6.  During  his  employment  as  herder  it  was 
his  custom  to  have  his  family  with  him,  among  which  is  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  On  the  l?th  of  October  last,  the  white  boy  who  lost  his  life,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  roam  in  company  with  the  Indian  boy  about  the  adjoining  country  hunting 
and  sporting,  arranged  with  the  Indian  for  a  rabbit  hunt,  he  armed  with  a  shot-gun 
and  the  Indian  wTith  his  father's  rifle,  and  near  the  Indian's  tepee,  and  in  sight  of  tho 
white  boy's  house.  Upon  this  expedition  the  white  boy  killed  a  rabbit,  and  offered  it 
to  the  Indian  in  trade  for  his  two  dogs,  which  were  with  him.  Tho  Indian,  valuing 
his  dogs  highly,  refused  this  proposition.  The  white  boy  presuming,  it  is  thought, 
that  he  could  frighten  the  Indian  to  tho  trade,  told  him  that  if  ho  did  not  consent  to 
this  trade  that  he  would  shoot  him.  Whereupon  tho  Indian  began  to  move  away, 
fearing  that  he  might  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  The  white  boy  then  fired,  and 
as  the  Indian  was  not  harmed  at  so  short  a  distance,  it  is  presumed  that  he  wished 
to  intimidate  the  Indian  and  fired  among  the  trees.  The  Indian  now  became  fright- 
ened and  retreated  faster,  when  the  white  boy  fired  again  ;  the  Indian  then  ran  with 
the  white  boy  after  him.  Tho  Indian  turned  and  saw  the  white  boy  reloading  his 
gun  for  another  shot,  and,  very  naturally  considering  his  life  in  danger,  dropped  his 
rifle  in  his  elbow,  pointing  it  backward,  not  stopping  to  aim,  fired  and  killed  the 
white  boy,  who  was  following  so  near  on  his  trail.  The  Indian,  frightened  at  what 
had  occurred,  threw  down  his  rifle  and  ran  to  the  tepee  and  told  his  father  and  mother 
this  story.  The  old  Indian,  with  the  boy  mounted  on  the  same  horse,  immediately 
rode  to  town  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  authorities. 

The  friends  of  the  whito  boy,  not  crediting  the  story  as  related  by  the  Indian,  in- 
sisted upon  the  old  Indian  also  being  committed  to  the  jail  as  the  murderer  of  the 
white  boy,  they  believing  that  the  old  Indian  had  manufactured  this  story  to  crim- 
inate the  boy  and  free  himself.  The  matter  having  been  fully  talked  of,  and  tho 
circumstances  exaggerated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  excitement  so  great  that 
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an  organized  gang  visited  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  old  Indian  to 
hang  him.  This,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Mandan,  a  few- 
days  later,  I  found  the  feeling  still  strong  against  the  old  Indian,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  the  hoy  telling  his  story  to  the  coroner,  who  credited  it,  and  held  him  on 
the  charge  of  manslaughter,  and  exonerating  the  old  Indian  upon  the  testimony  he- 
fore  him.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  old  Iudian  was  committed  till  my  arrival,  when 
the  preliminary  examination  took  place,  resulting  in  the  discharge  from  custody  of 
the  old  Indian  and  the  holding  of  the  hoy  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  on 
the  charge  of  manslaughter,  placing  his  bail  at  $1,000. 

Under  the  circumstances  as  related,  which  I  believed  to  be  true,  I  considered  it 
wrong  that  this  hoy,  acting  as  he  thought  in  self-defense,  should  bo  confined  in  jail 
from  that  time  till  the  next  August,  almost  a  year.  I  found  in  Mandan  that  this  In- 
dian hoy  had  still  friends  enough  who  believed  in  his  innocence,  and  who  were  will- 
ing to  become  surety  on  his  bond.  Accordingly  this  bond  for  $1,000.  was  executed, 
upon  the  understanding  that  I  would  consider  myself  personally  bound  to  produce 
him  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  following  August  term  of  the  court.  Thus  I  secured 
the  release  of  the  boy,  and  with  him  returned  to  the  agency,  placing  him  in  the  Fort 
Stevenson  school. 

The  father  of  the  boy,  while  in  jail  with  him,  manifested  an  original  idea  of  justice 
in  this  case.  In  the  mosl  solemn  manner  ho  directed  me  to  take  the  boy  who  had 
done  the  killing,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  surroundiug,  or  the  motives  which 
prompted  it,  and  to  use  the  same  rifle  which  the  boy  used  in  this  unfortunate  affair, 
and  shoot  him  through  the  same  part  of  the  body  which  he  did  the  white  hoy.  This 
had  evidently  been  arranged  between  the  father  and  the  boy,  for  the  boy  was  ready, 
clothed  and  ornamented  Indian  fashion  for  the  grave,  and  firmly  believing  that  this 
would  bo  done.  Since  the  time  this  boy  entered  the  school  he  has  been  faithful  to 
his  work  and  studies,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  trustworthy  of 
the  school. 

At  the  recent  term  of  the  court  in  Mandan  I  delivered  the  boy,  as  by  agreement, 
to  his  bondsmen,  and  I  lie  grand  jury,  then  in  session,  considered  it  their  solemn  duty 
to  indict  him  for  willful  and  malicious  murder.  Under  this  indictment  he  was  again 
committed  to  jail,  and  after  a  few  days  was  brought  out  and  tried.  The  prosecution, 
in  their  desperate  effort  to  make  a  case  against  this  boy,  were  compelled  to  call  the 
Indian  boy's  father  to  testify  againsl  him.  The  trial  occupied  most  of  the  day,  and, 
after  the  argument  in  defense  of  the  boy,  the  jury  were  so  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment of  justifiable  homicide,  t  bat  after  deliberating  sixteen  minutes,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  guilty.''  The  court  addressed  some  wholesome  advice  to  the  boy,  to 
govern  him  in  the  future, and  delivered  him  again  into  my  custody,  to  return  him  to 
school. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

The  mission  work  at  t  his  agency,  under  the  direct  ion  and  supervision  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  is  being  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  the  school  main- 
tained by  them  shows  evidence  of  careful  management  and  religious  training. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  consideration  I  have  received 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Office. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  J.    GlFFORD, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  [ndian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 

August  86,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency : 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  on  1st  October,  1886,  relieving  Capt. 
Jas.  M.  Bell,  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  who  had  been  in  charge  since  18th  May,  1886. 

Arriving  here  on  the  29th  September  I  was  present  the  following  day  at  taking  of 
the  census  by  actual  count.  The  manner  of  taking  it  prevented  anything  likcfraud, 
and  I  am  sure  the  result  showed  the  actual  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  the 
agency  present  at  the  time  the  count  was  made. 

The  large  reduction  in  number  of  Indians  at  the  agency  shown  by  this  count  from 
that  previously  reported,  i.  e.,  2,776  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  To  the  Indian  it 
was  a  source  of  profound  regret,  and  when  the  beef  ration  was  shortened  to  corre- 
spond to  the  new  order  of  things  his  waitings  were  loud  and  continuous.  Many 
councils  were  held  protesting  against  a  change  in  the  issue,  but  all  to  no  avail,  and  as 
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a  consequence  lie  was  obliged  to  settle  down  and  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  extra  ration  business  had  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  run  before  detection. 
The  annual  census  of  our  Indians  was  taken  Juno  30,  and  is  as  follows: 
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We  received  during  the  year  150  brood  mares  and  150  milch  cows.  These  were  dis- 
tributed among  such  Indians  as  could  be  relied  upon  to  provide  for  their  comfort  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  to  whom  animals  were 
issued  have  put  up  a  largo  quantity  of  hay  and  otherwise  provided  for  the  care  of 
their  stock  through  tho  long  winter  months.  Wo  also  issued  to  deserving  Indians 
during  tho  year  175  farm  wagons.  These  have  been  put  to  good  use  in  freighting  and 
farm  work  and  greatly  encouraged  the  Indians  to  move  out  of  villages  and  locate 
upon  farms.  The  building  of  log  houses  has  continued  without  interruption  and  the 
tepee  will  soon  be  known  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  first  day  I  assumed  charge  was  marked  by  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  which 
gave  me  no  inconsiderable  trouble  for  some  months  afterward.  A  detail  of  Indian 
police  was  sent  out  to  arrest  a  Cheyenne  buck  for  stealing  tho  wife  of  another  Indian. 
He  resisted  arrest,  and  stripping  himself  naked  (as  is  their  custom  when  they  mean 
to  show  fight)  lied  with  his  gnu  to  a  neighboring  hill  and  defied  the  police  to  arrest 
him.  His  father  thereupon  assaulted  the  police  with  a  large  knife,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  affair  ho  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the  police.  The  whole  Chey- 
enno  camp  at  once  becamo  alarmed,  and  it  required  a  great  amount  <>f  reasoning  to 
convince  them  that  no  harm  was  intended  the  remainder  of  tho  band.  Tho  killing, 
while  deplorable,  served  to  teach  the  Indians  that  the  police  must  not  be  interfered 
with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  An  investigation  of  the  affair  was  made,  and  it 
being  plainly  shown  the  policeman  acted  simply  in  self-defense,  ho  was  exonerated 
from  blame  in  tho  matter. 

Tho  Northern  Cheyennes,  under  Little  Chief  and  Wild  Hog.  transferred  from  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  agency  in  December,  18S1,  numbering 400,  have  since  their  arrival 
been  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  agent,  uniformly  refusing  to  move  away  from  the 
agency,  break  up  their  villages,  build  houses,  cultivate  land,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  considered  evidence  of  their  having  made  one  step  forward  on  the  road 
to  civilization.  This  spring,  however,  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  move  down  on 
White  river,  where  they  have  taken  up  farms,  and  having  supplied  them  with  wag- 
ons and  such  agricultural  implements  as  were  at  my  command;  1  am  pleased  to  say  they 
have  been  making  some  effort  to  become  farmers.  Their  habit  of  running  away  to 
visit  tho  Tongue  River  Indians  will,  I  think,  be  checked  by  the  return  of  some  two 
hundred  now  on  their  way  from  that  place  in  charge  of  United  States  troops. 

The  Loafer  band,  who  have  since  the  establishment  of  the  agency  at  this  place  been 
living  in  a  large  village  within  sight  of  the  agency,  and  owing,  as  I  understand,  to  a 
difficulty  between  their  chief,  Red  Cloud,  and  Agent  McGillycuddy  have  persistingly 
refused  to  move  out  and  take  up  farms,  were  the  beginning  of  this  season  induced  to 
move  away,  and  are  now  located  upon  separate  farms  at  different  points  on  the  reser- 
vation. These  people  have  all  cultivated  small  patches  of  ground  and  seem  inclined 
to  make  a  forward  movement. 

Tho  Indians  are  certainly  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  making  some 
effort  in  the  direction  of  farming.  In  answer  to  any  complaint  that  insufficient  rations 
are  issued  them,  they  are  informed  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  expended  each  year 
in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  agricultural  implements  for  their  use,  and  that  with  these 
furnished  them  it  would  require  but  little  effort  on  their  part  to  produce  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  their  wants.  They  are  told  that  if  they  prefer  to  remain  idle 
their  complaints  will  be  unheard,  nor  will  any  favor  be  shown  them  such  as  freight 
orders,  stock,  or  such  things  as  are  usually  given  to  good  Indians  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Indian  makes  slow  progress  as  a  farmer,  but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  his  perseverance  and  evident  determination  "to  fight  it  out  to  than 
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line."  If  the  results  were  commensurate  with  the  work  performed  by  an  Indian  on 
his  farm  it  would  be  more  gratifying  to  him  and  give  him  additional  interest  in  farm- 
ing pursuits.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  district  farmer  to  direct  the  work  of  every 
Indian  under  his  charge,  a  great  many  do  not  prepare  their  ground  properly  for  the 
seed,  or  having  the  ground  in  proper  condition  do  not  understand  how  it  should  be 
planted.  This  trouble  time  only  can  remedy  unless  we  should  bo  furnished  with  sev- 
eral more  additional  farmers. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  the  would-be  agriculturist  in  this  region  is  the  scarcity 
of  rain  and  impossibility  of  irrigation.  I  had  hoped  for  a  favorable  farming  season 
this  year  in  order  that  we  might  determine  something  in  regard  to  the  adaptability 
of  this  section  to  agricultural  purposes.  A  protracted  drought,  however,  has  caused 
an  almost  entire  failure  of  everything  planted  on  a  largo  portion  of  the  reservation. 
We  were  more  fortunate  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  agency,  although  far 
from  having  sufficient  rain.  The  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  with  anything  like 
favorablo  conditions  of  weather  in  this  region  of  country  is  something  marvelous,  and 
bountiful  crops  could  be  depended  upon  to  a  certainty  had  we  only  the  assurance  of 
say  two  good  rains  at  the  proper  season.  This  spring  we  did  not  have  the  usual 
amount  of  rainfall,  consequently  started  in  with  the  ground  comparatively  dry.  The 
Medicine  Roo1  district  Buffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  dry  weather.  In  some 
portions  nothing  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  rain  has  fallen  since  May 
last. 

The  question  of  taking  land  in  severalty  has  been  discussed  frequently  of  late  by 
our  Indians  in  council  and  in  private.  While  there  undoubtedly  exists  a  strong  prej- 
udice against  the  measure  among  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  I  am 
convinced  t  here  is  a  gradual  change  in  its  favor  working  quietly  but  effectively,  lip 
to  the  present  time  between  eighty  and  ninety  Indians  have  signified  their  desire  to 
have  land  allotted  them.  This  number  I  feel  assured  could  bo  largely  increased  by 
making  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  different  districts  of  the  reservation. 

No  regular  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  ever  established  at  this  agency.  There 
was  in  existence,  however,  when  1  assumed  charge,  a  substitute  for  such  a  court, 
known  as  the  Indian  Council.  This  council  had  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred, 
and  had  as  its  presiding  officer  a  prominent  chief  who  gloried  in  tho  possession  of 
three  wives,  while  judging  from  the  make-up  of  the  whole  court  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  a  plurality  of  wives  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  their  proceedings  were  simply  a  travesty  upon  justice, 
and  that  its  regular  meet  ings  served  to  make  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  absence  from 
home  of  a  small  army  of  able-bodied  Indians,  1  at  once  dissolved  tho  huge  affair, 
since  which  t  [me  we  nave  had  very  few  visitations  of  the  law,  and  such  cases  as  might 
be  brought  before  a  court  have  been  disposed  of  by  myself  with  apparent  satisfaction 
to  all. 

The  Episcopal  missionary  work  at  the  agency,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Robinson 
and  his  assistants,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cook  and  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  can  best  be  understood 
by  a  reference  to  annexed  statistics  as  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson: 

Whites 1H0 

Christian  Indians 1,280 

Churches , ^ 

Amount  appropriated  for  salaries $2,  G28.  00 

Amount  appropriated  for  building  one  church 1,  000.00 

Quoting  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson's  report,  "  The  progress  of  Christianity  among 
these  Indians  tills  the  hearts  of  all  my  fellow-laborers  and  myself  with  gratitude. 
Statistics  give  but  a  meager  account  of  work  accomplished."  • 

The  Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mission  here  during  the  past  year  under  tho 
charge  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sterling.  The  reverend  gentleman's  absence  from  the 
agency  at  this  time  prevents  me  from  presenting  the  results  of  his  labors,  but  the 
energy  displayed  by  him  is  a  guarantee  that  his  presence  was  felt  and  much  good 
work  accomplished. 

The  Catholic  Church  having  selected  a  site  for  a  mission  school  will  soon  commence 
the  collection  of  material  for  the  building.  The  mission  will  bo  in  charge  of  the  Jes- 
uit Fathers  with  the  immediate  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Jntz,  S.  J. 

Our  large  boarding  school  and  eight  day  schools  have  been  very  successfully  man- 
aged during  tho  past  year.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  am  able  to  say  the  opposition  of  tho 
Indians  to  placing  their  children  in  school  is  fast  passing  away,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
considered  a  difficult  task  to  fill  a  school  where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  live 
within  reach  of  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

II.  D.  Gallagher, 

U.  S.  Indian  A  gent. 

Tho  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

Au(ju8t  27. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions  I  havo  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  first  annual  report  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  located  on  that  part  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservation  officially  des- 
ignated as  Rosebud  agency. 

Assuming  charge  the  day  following  the  enumeration  ordered  by  the  Hon.  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  I  found  upon  the  rolls  of  this  agency  7,711  Indians  who,  by 
transfers  from  other  agencies,  together  with  children  returned  from  Carlisle,  Genoa, 
Hampton,  and  other  Government  schools  and  the  natural  increase,  had  been  augmented 
to  7,793  on  June  30, 1887. 

But  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  of  this  agency  can  be  considered  arable  or  made 
to  yield  a  reasonable  return  to  the  husbandman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  annual  precipitation,  but  believe  it  too  light  for  tho  production  of  either  oats,  pota- 
toes or  corn  except  during  exceptional  seasons  or  along  creek  bottoms,  where  tho  ab- 
sence of  rainfall  is  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  near  approach  of  moisture 
from  below. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  present  policy  of  forcing  fixed  and  permanent  homes  upon  tho  Indian  must  con- 
ducoto  elevate  hiin  in  tho  scale  of  civilization  ;  and  could  tho  Government  be  aroused 
to  tho  importance  of  purchasing  everything  having  a  commercial  value  produced  or 
manufactured  by  them,  tho  condition  of  tho  Indian  problem  might  be  considered  ou 
tho  highway  of  solution.  Such  a  course  would  involve  additional  labor  and  respon- 
sibility to  tho  agent,  and  the  Government  might  and  doubtless  would  bo  a  present 
loser.  But  a  long  range  view  of  the  situation  will  not  fail  to  convince  thoughtful 
men  that  the  end  justifies  tho  means  in  the  trend  of  self-support  and  consequent  civi- 
lization, for  no  proposition  is  more  clearly  proven  than  that  the  average  Indian  can 
and  will  work  if  he  sees  a  remuneration  for  his  efforts.  Suppose  that  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  were  to  produce  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats  the  present  year  largely 
in  excess  of  their  own  requirements  and  tho  agency  employe's,  what  would  they  do 
with  the  surplus?  Located  remote  from  a  market,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  tho 
laws  of  .trade,  would  they  not  simply  bo  discouraged  and  next  season  ignoro  farming 
operations  entirely,  and  imagine  that  while  such  work  might  be  good  for  white  men 
it  was  bad  medicine  for  Indians  ? 

SCHOOLS. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  tho  Indians  pine  for  educational  advantages,  but  I  do  not  find 
it  so.  On  the  contrary,  parents  are  continually  inventing  some  frivolous  excuse  upon 
which  to  formulate  a  reason  for  detaining  their  children  at  home,  and,  as  a  rule, 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  havo  them  spend  their  timo  killing  small  game  with  a  bent 
stick  and  a  feathered  dart.  As  a  result,  tho  labor  of  keeping  up  school  attendance 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  the  agent,  seconded  by  a  competent  corps  of  school  em- 
ploye's, whose  untiring  efforts  in  the  course  of  Indian  education  deserve  more  than 
this  mere  passing  notice. 

All  children  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  from  the  school  are  enumerated  to  aggre- 
gate the  total  belonging  to  a  particular  camp,  and  while  tho  average  per  capita  at- 
tendance of  children  residing  within  the  range 'of  school  privileges  is,  I  am  informed, 
greater  than  at  any  other  agency  of  tho  Northwest,  these  conditions  aro  simply  tho 
result  of  constant  and  persistent  efforts.  Only  in  isolated  cases  can  credit  be  at- 
tached to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lo.  There  are  camps  on  this  agency  where  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  prospective  school  operates  like  a  red  rag  on  an  enraged  brill.  Eliminate 
from  tho  educational  proposition  sentiment  and  gush,  and  tho  average  Indian  of  this 
agency  who  voluntarily  sends  his  children  to  tho  Government  day-schools  does  it 
either  through  fear  of  gastronomic  consequences  if  he  does  not,  or  expects  pay  from 
the  Great  Father  as  a  premium  for  surrendering  his  children  for  educational  advan- 
tages. 

However,  tho  two  potent  factors  for  the  development  of  the  Indian  are  education 
and  labor.  These  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  camp  school  should  not  only  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name,  but  be,  in  fact,  an  industrial  school,  with  its  little  plat  of  ground 
well  tilled  as  an  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  mother  earth  when  manipulated 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  a  white  man. 

There  are  thirteen  Government  day  schools  on  this  agency  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  297  scholars  ;  one  Roman  Catholic  mission  boarding-school  with 
a  daily  average  of  47  ;  one  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  boarding-school  with  daily 
average  attendance  of  45,  and  two  Presbyterian  mission  day  schools  (one  of  which 
has  not  been  in  operation  since  I  assumed  charge)  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  8,  giving  a  total  of  397  Indian  children  on  this  agency  daily  coming  under  the. 
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influence  of  educational  effort  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1887  ;  and  I  jiio- 
pose  submitting  estimates  for  four  school-houses  in  other  camps  during  the  coming 
autumn. 

FARMING. 

While  it  will  be  conceded  that  these  Indians  have  plowed  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  land  they  have  cultivated  but  little;  nor  will  they  so  long  as  the  Government  as- 
sumes that  the  agency  farmer  was  born  in  sections  and  can  be  present  in  sixty  differ- 
ent camps  situated  remote  from  each  other  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time.  To 
reasonably  progress  these  people  in  agriculture  more  additional  farmers  are  indis- 
pensable, for  unless  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  practical  white  man  they  per- 
sist in  the  same  old  plan  of  Indian  farming.  How  well  they  know  that  but  few 
weeds  follow  the  lirst  plowing,  but  that  a  vigorous  crop  of  them  follows  the  second 
goes  without  saying  here,  hence  their  inclination  to  break  new  land  and  cultivate 
none 

Having  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  but  ten  mouths  I  can  not  compare  present 
efforts  with  those  of  former  seasons  from  personal  observation,  but  am  led  to  believe 
that  these  Indians  aro  in  the  line  of  progress.  However,  they  require  to  bo  pushed 
and  crowded  for  the  reason  that  never  yet  having  produced  anything  for  which  they 
received  any  money  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  graud  results  they  aro  told  will  fol- 
low persistent  effort. 

I  made  no  mention  in  my  annual  estimate  for  either  corn  or  oats  for  agency  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  surplus  would  be  produced 
by  Indian  labor  more  than  ample  for  all  agency  requirements,  ^w  this  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  disappointed,  for  while  the  acreage  was  suflicieut  the  hail  destroyed  one  sec- 
tion and  the  drought  another,  leaving  but  a  few  fields  which  were  even  cut.  Being 
their  fust  attempt  at  raising  oats  the  results  are  unfortunate  and  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire vigorous  efforts  in  that  direction  next  season. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  and  ate  doing  good  service,  though  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
thai  the  number  allowed  at  this  agency  (containing  a  larger  population  than  any 
other  in  t he  Northwest  )  can  exercise  proper  police  functions  or  maintain  suitable  pa- 
trol when  the  number  of  outlying  camps  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  police 
allowed.  There  Bhould  be  one  from  each  cam})  and  two  from  every  cam])  where  a 
Government  day  school  is  maintained,  the  latter  to  alternate  their  duty  between  the 
camp  and  the  agency. 

The  compensation  of  police  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  the 
flower  of  the  tribe,  Indians  of  influence  and  position  with  their  people,  those  who 
lead  rather  than  follow.  The  nature  of  the  service  requires  them  to  furnish  from  two 
to  three  horses,  and  yet  the  Government  expects  them  to  render  services  and  furnish 
horses  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $8  per  month.  The  result  is  that  the  best  men  do 
not  desire  such  honors. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  fair  and  gradually  improving. 
No  epidemic  has  prevailed  and  many  chronic  cases  of  scrofula  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  agency  physician.  Hesitation  is  ap- 
parent in  resorting  to  the  "  white  medicine  man/'  and  not  until  native  treatment  fails 
do  they  usually  resort  to  him.  However,  after  coining  once  there  is  no  subsequent 
hesitation,  and  his  services  are  invoked  for  every  trilling  ill. 

PLOWING. 

The  apparent  decrease  of  the  amount  of  laud  plowed  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  is  fully  explained  in  the  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  plow  less  and 
cultivate  more. 

RELIGION. 

The  Sioux  are  instinctively  a  religious  people  and  their  ancient  customs  savor  of 
abiding  faith  in  the  overruling  influence  of  a  Great  Spirit. 

Aside  from  the  arduous  and  faithful  work  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  St.  Francis 
mission  (Roman  Catholic,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Father  Perrig,  the  missionary 
work  of  the  agency  has  been  under  the  care  of  that  ripe  scholar  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cleveland,  whoso  untiring  zeal  during  fourteeu  years  of  labor 
with  these  people  has  left  its  mark  in  many  lines  of  progress  and  advancement,  and 
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tho  recent  severance  of  ties  which  so  long  bound  him  captive  to  the  interests  of  these 
Indians  is  not  only  a  loss  to  them  but  also  to  the  agent  in  charge. 

The  following  table  comprises  an  actual  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  on 
Juno  30,  1887 : 
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The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


L.  F.  Spencer, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Sisseton  Agency,  Dak., 

August  29,  1887. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  o0,  1887.  I  have  been  the  agent  of  this  people  only  four  months,  but  since  my 
appointment  I  have  done  ail  in  my  power  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  stal  us  of  1  he  In- 
dians and  the  wants  of  this  reservation,  whilst  of  the  year's  doings  I  have  carefully 
gleaned  from  the  office  records,  and  I  trust  tho  report  and  its  recommendations  will 
meet  your  favorable  attention. 

TIIE  RESERVATION. 

The  Sisseton  reservation  is  a  permanent  treaty  reservation,  and  was  set  aside  for 
tho  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  Sioux  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  1867. 
It  is  about  70  miles  in  extent  north  and  south,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  nearly 
20  miles,  and  comprises  therefore  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  land  (918,7ti0  acres).  The 
western  half  of  the  reservation  is  traversed  by  "cotcaux"  or  hills,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  ravines  in  which  grow  forests  of  timber,  which  furnish  fuel  to  the  In- 
dians, aud  the  cord-wood  they  sell  in  tho  neighboring  towns,  and  from  which  they 
derive  a  revenue  that  contributes  materially  to  their  subsistence.  The  hills  are  in- 
dented with  hundreds  of  deep,  clear  lakes,  tho  nesting  place  and  homo  of  innumerable 
water  fowl,  aquatic  substitutes  for  the  vanquished  buffalo.  The  soil  of  these  hills  is 
not  very  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  very  valuable  for  grazing,  not  only  be- 
cause the  grass  is  plentiful  and  the  water  abundant,  but  also  because  the  wooded  hills  in 
many  places  afford  splendid  protection  against  the  fierce  northern  and  western  winds. 
The  entiro  eastern  extent  of  tho  reservation  is  a  very  fertile  valley  about  10  miles  in 
width.  The  farms  of  tho  Indians  are  mainly  in  these  valley  lands,  while  their  homes 
in  most  cases  are  in  the  hills,  convenient  to  the  wood  and  water,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  tho  rocks.  All  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  valuable,  more  than  half  for  agri- 
culture and  tho  balance  for  stock-raising  and  timber. 


the  sissetons. 

The  Indians  who  own  and  inhabit  the  reservation  are  1,520  in  number,  all  told, 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  mixed  blood.  They  are  a  quiet,  sober,  peaceable  peo- 
ple, aud  are  quite  industrious,  considering  they  are  Indians.  They  have  all  adopted 
the  white  man's  ways,  and  the  blanket  dress,  council,  dancers,  and  "medicine  man," 
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and  other  relics  of  barbarism  have  nearly  disappeared  from  Sisseton.  These  certainly 
stand  among  the  best  of  tribal  reservation  Indians.  Some  of  them  compare  favor- 
ably with  their  neighboring  white  farmers,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  jand  in 
severalty  law  I  doubt  not  they  will  make  good  and  useful  citizens. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial,  a  United 
States  Government  school,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent,  and  the  Good 
Will  mission,  a  contract  school,  under  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. The  first-named  institution  will  have  a  capacity  for  150  pupils  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  session,  and  the  mission  school  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
100.  These  reservation  schools  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  civilization  of  this 
people,  and  they  are  doing  a  grand  work.  Situated  immediately  on  the  reservation, 
they  not  only  afford  academic  instruction  and  industrial  training  to  the  children,  but 
they  have  a  civilizing  influence  over  the  reservation  at  large. 

The  past  year  141  were  enrolled  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  industrial  school,  and  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  90  during  the  entire  session.  In  addition  to  the  school-  ■ 
room  instructions,  the  boys  were  taught  the  following  industries :  Harness  and  shoe 
making,  tailoring,  printing,  farming,  and  herding;  and  the  girls  were  taught  sewing, 
mending,  washing,  ironing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  housekeeping.  The  Indian  boys 
have  taken  good  care  of  the  school  stock,  and  have  cultivated  35  acres  in  oats  and 
potatoes  and  5-acre  garden.  For  the  result  of  their  farm  work  I  refer  you  to  the  ac- 
companying annual  report  of  the  school  superintendent. 

1  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  small  boarding-school  at  the  north  eud 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  reestablishing  of  the  Indian  school  at  Iyakaptope  (Ascen- 
sion) Church  on  this  reservation,  discontinued  by  my  predecessor,  Agent  Greene ;  for 
I  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment  in  your  annual  report  of  1885,  that  the  great  work  of 
educating  the  Indians  must  be  confined  to  the  industrial  schools  on  the  reservation  ; 
there  the  object  can  bo  most  conveniently  and  economically  attained.  If  these  are 
allowed  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty-fivo  pupils  each,  they  will  enable  us,  with 
the  schools  already  established,  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  on  the  reservation 
who  have  health  and  are  of  suitable  ago  to  attend  school.  These  schools  will  also  help 
develop  the  reservation  and  to  keep  the  school  interests  alive  throughout  our  borders. 
They  will  be  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Indian  churches  near  which  they  should  be  lo- 
cated, and  as  their  pupils  becomo  advanced  they  can  be  sent  to  the  higher  schools  of 
the  reservation. 

CHURCHES   AND   MISSION    WORK. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dakota  up  to  May  1,  1887,  embracing 
the  native  churches,  show  the  whole  membership  of  the  six  churches  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  follows,  viz : 

Ascension  Native  Church 87 

Goodwill  Mission  Church  71 

Buffalo  Lake  Church 74 

Long  Hollow  Church 72 

Mayasan  Church 49 

Mountainhead  or  hill  Church 31 

Total 384 

They  have  five  ordained  ministers,  all  in  good  standing.  Besides  the  church  build- 
ing here  at  Good  Will  Mission,  the  other  five  all  have  fair  church  buildings.  These 
outside  buildings  for  worship  were  built  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Indians.  Rev. 
M.  N.  Adams  has  for  forty  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  mission  work  with  this 
people,  and  has  rendered  very  valuable  assistance  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing 
them.  He  has  for  some  time  also  been  agent  here.  On  the  whole  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  worked  harder  and  done  more,  if  as  much,  valuablo  work  as  he  has.  Ho 
has  recently  been  sent  back  here  as  a  missionary  for  them,  and  I  think  will,  with  his 
estimable  wife,  spend  the  remnant  of  his  life  here.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  on  the  reservation. 

"The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  here  in  July,  1881,  and  the  following  fall  a 
small  dwelling-house  and  church  was  built.  This  they  call  the  central  station.  The 
church  has  worked  successfully  at  three  other  stations,  viz :  St.  John  Baptist,  at 
Lake  Traverse;  St.  Luke's,  at  the  north  end,  and  St.  James,  at  Enemy  Lake. 

Baptisms  for  the  year,  at  all 41 

Confirmations  for  the  year,  at  all 39 

Whole  number  baptized  since  established 180 

Whole  number  members 180 

Number  of  communicants 103 
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There  is  a  small  chapel  at  Lake  Traverse,  and  intending  to  build  another  at  Enemy 
Lake.  They  hope  to  build  more  churches  next  summer.  Kev.  E.  Ashley  is  the  pastor 
for  all  the  church  work  lor  his  denomination  on  the  reservation.  He  is  an  energetic 
worker  for  his  church,  and  is  very  likely  to  add  numbers  to  his  membership. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Daring  the  four  months  that  I  have  been  agent  I  have  had  two  good  buildings  put 
up  at  the  school  to  accommodate  the  pupils  and  employe's,  also  have  erected  a  good 
wind-mill  at  the  springs  about  100  yards  from  the  school  building,  and  put  in  pipes 
which  now  convey  the  water  to  the  building,  supplying  it  for  use  of  the  school  with- 
out having  to  go  outside.  I  am  now  making  such  repairs  as  are  needed  inside,  and 
painting  and  cleaning  up  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

LAND    ALLOTMENTS. 

There  have  been  but  few  allotments  made  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Special  Agent  Isaiah  Lightner  has  been  here  for 
some  ten  days,  and  is  vigorously  at  work  in  making  the  allotments  under  the  act  of 
February  8.  I  think  that  about  all  will  take  them,  unless  the  Department  should 
rule  that  those  under,  but  within  three  or  four  years  of,  twenty-one,  by  waiting,  can 
have  160  acres,  and  those  of  fourteen  can  get  80  acres  by  waiting  until  they  are 
eighteen.  Special  Agent  Lightner  and  myself  have  encouraged  them  as  strongly  as 
possible  to  take  the  allotments,  and  if  they  find  that  only  the  amount  of  land  stated 
in  the  act  is  all  they  can  get  by  waiting,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  them  to  all.  All 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  are  decidedly  in  f.ivor  of  waiting  the  four  years  be- 
fore taking  the  land  if  they  can  have  the  amount  allowed  for  those  of  the  ages  they 
will  then  bo.    This  is  the  only  obstacle. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  that  the  general  health  has  been  good. 

Births  from  November  6  to  July  1  number 38 

Deaths  during  same  time 27 

Births,  he  says,  are  only  partially  reported ;  he  is  not  able  to  give  all. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  past  year's  improvements  and  progress  made  in  agriculture  do  not  materially 
vary  from  the  two  preceding  years.  Indians  are  lacking  in  farm  implements  and  teams. 
They  are  the  same  they  have  had  for  several  years,  so  of  course  the  productions  are 
about  the  same. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  herewith  shows  the  whole  number  to  be 1, 520 

Males 710 

Females 810 

Males  over  eighteen  years 378 

Females  over  fourteen  years 479 

Males  and  females  between  six  and  sixteen 403 

MISSION  SCHOOL. 

The  mission  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  W.  K.  Morris,  principal.  The  whole 
number  attending  school  during  the  year  was  73 ;  average  attendance,  57.  This 
school  is  well  conducted,  and  has  a  fine  class  of  teachers. 

For  the  courtesies  and  support  which  I  have  uniformly  received  from  the  Indian  Of- 
fice, I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Jenkins, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

TNT  87  Y  2 9 
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Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  26,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  conformance  with  office  requirements  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

BANDS,  LOCATION,  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  comprising  Upper  Yanktonais,  Lower  Yanktonais,  Hunk- 
papa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  tribe,  occupy  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  "  Great  Sioux  reservation,'7  and  the  settlements  extend  along  the  Mis- 
souri river  from  Cannon  Ball  river  on  the  north  to  Grand  river  on  the  south  ;  also  up 
those  two  tributaries  and  smaller  water-courses  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  ;  and,  from  our  census  rolls,  revised  on  June  30, 1887,  the  following  is  a 
correct  classification  of  the  respective  bands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  : 


Name  of  band. 

Families. 

Males 

over  18 
yeai  s. 

Females 

over  U 

years. 

Males 

under  18 
years.  . 

Females 

under  1 1 

years. 

Total  of 
all  ages. 

Males 
between 
Gaud  10 

years. 

Females 
between 
6  and  io 

years. 

Upper  Yanktonais. 
Lower  Yanktonais  . 

191 
378 
456 
139 

18 

184 
374 

470 
169 

10 

251 

477 
595 
209 

140 
289 
354 

lul 
41 

124 
260 
317 
105 

38 

705 
1,400 
1,736 

581 
120 

80 
131 
194 

52 
32 

61 
118 
100 

Blackfeet   .. 

Mixed  Bloods 

30 

Grand  total .. 

1,182 

1,1213 

1,554 

934 

844 

4,  515 

481) 

424 

AGRICULTURE 


The  Indians  of  this  agency  arc  reasonably  well  provided  with  teamsand  agricult- 
ural implements  and  have  made  very  good  use  of  them  during  the  past  year.  Every 
family  is  now  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  ranging  in  size  from  garden  patches  to 40- 
acre  fields,  quite  a  number  having  between  10  and  £5  acres  under  cultivation,  and  a 
few  have  from  20  to  40  acres  each.  Their  progress  from  year  to  year  is  apparent  to  all 
who  visit  the  agency,  and  their  present  prosperous  condition,  with  prospects  of  con- 
tinued advancement,  is  encouraging  to  these  interested  in  Indian  civilization. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  will  approximate  4,000 
acres,  but  owing  to  failure  of  crops  last  year  from  drought  and  scarcity  of  seed  for 
the  present  season's  planting, only  about  3,500  acres  is  in  crop,  as  follows:  Wheat, 400 
acres;  oats,  300  acres;  potatoes,  200  acres;  and  corn,  beans,  squash; beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  2,600  acres.  A  number  of  the  Indians  purchased  their 
own  seed  oats  last  spring,  the  amount  thus  purchased  aggregating  about  500  bushels; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground  having  been  plowed  last  fall,  ready  for  seeding, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  small  grain  was  sowed  very  early,  which  promised  well  up 
to  the  end  of  May,  when  a  hot,  dry  spell  set  iu,  the  drought  Lasting  live  weeks,  which 
forced  the  early  seeding  to  head  prematurely,  thus  reducing  the  yield  of  such  to  less 
than  one-third  of  an  average ;  but  an  abundant  rain-fall  throughout  July  helped  all 
later  sowing-,  so  that  an  ordinary  crop  will  be  secured  from  the  later  fields,  while  corn, 
potatoes,  and  root  crops  promise  a  full  average  yield.  The  wheat  and  oats  are  all  cut 
and  stacked,  but  a  considerable  portion  remain  yet  to  be  thrashed,  with  the  harvest- 
ing of  corn  just  commenced.  Approximate  figures  can  therefore  only  be  given  which 
is  estimated  as  follows:  Corn,  15,200  bushels  ;  oats,  6, 800  bushels;  wheat,  3,670  bush- 
els; potatoes,  11,280  bushels;  turnips,  5,230  bushels;  onions,  630  bushels ;  beans, 530 
bushels;  beets, carrots,  and  rutabagas,  8,310  bushels,  together  withalarge  number  of 
cabbages,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  squash ;  and  the  hay  cut  and  stacked  will  approxi- 
mate 0,100  tons. 

RIGOROUS  WINTER  AND  LOSS   OF  CATTLE. 

The  past  winter  was  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  there  having 
been  four  months  of  continuous  cold  and  storms,  with  an  unusual  depth  of  snow, 
which  caused  great  loss  among  cattle  throughout  this  section  of  Dakota.  The  loss  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  was  about  30  per  cent.,  and  in  our 
agency  beef  herd,  of  993  head,  the  loss  was  208,  or  21  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  short 
stand  of  grass  last  year  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  have  procured  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  hay  for  such  a  long  winter,  which  with  the  great  depth  of  snow  and  intense 
cold,  making  range  grazing  out  of  the  question,  the  loss  was  unavoidable.  The  In- 
dians are  becoming  more  interested  every  year  in  the  care  of  their  cattle,  and  did  every 
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thing  in  their  power  to  carry  them  through  tlio  past  hard  winter  hy  felling  cotton- 
wood  trees  to  browse  upon  and  feeding  them  upon  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  that  they 
had  laid  by  for  seed,  and  they  thus  succeeded  in  bringing  through  about  70  per  cent, 
of  their  stock,  the  old  oxen  and  cows  with  early  calves  being  the  first  to  succumb  to 
tho  iutense  and  protracted  cold.  This  serious  loss  of  stock  to  the  Indians  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted,  but  their  efforts  in  bringing  tho  large  percentage  through  the  winter  is 
worthy  of  notico  and  very  commendable,  especially  when  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  loss  of  cattle  throughout  northwestern  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  handled 
by  experienced  stockmen,  averaged  fully  75  per  cent. 

The  Indians  now  own  2,270  head  of  cattle,  of  which  328  aro  this  year's  calves,  and 
the  owners  are  now  much  better  provided  with  hay  and  shelter  to  properly  caro  for 
their  stock  than  ever  before. 

EVIDENCES   OF   ADVANCEMENT. 

During  the  past  year  tho  Indians  have  sold  1,000  cords  of  wood  whieh  they  cut  from 
dead  and  fallen  timber,  452  cords  of  which  was  for  use  of  agency  and  schools.  The 
remainder  was  delivered  to  the  Indian  traders,  contractor  for  supplying  tho  military 
post  of  Fort  Yates,  and  steam-boats  navigating  tho  Missouri  river,  they  receiving 
for  that  delivered  at  agency  and  military  post  81  per  cord  for  cottonwood  and  $5.50 
per  cord  for  oak.  They  broko  500  acres  of  new  land  ;  constructed  5,000  rods  of  new 
fence;  built  50  new  log  cabins  and  rebuilt  a  number  of  old  log  houses  and  stables, 
and  10  of  the  more  thrifty  farmers  are  now  building  hewed  log  houses  10  by  32  feet, 
with  shingled  roofs  and  pine  floors,  they  having  employed  carpenters  to  do  tho  work 
at$50  for  each  building;  11  others  have  purchased  new  mowing-machines  and  sulky 
hay- rakes. 

EDUCATION. 

There  have  been  7  Government  schools  (2  boarding  and  5  day)  and  1  mission  day 
school  in  successful  operation  at  this  agency  throughout  tho  past  year,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  586  pupils  and  an  average  attendance , of  384  for  the  year.    There  have 

also  been  50  youths  in  school  off  the  reservation,  making  a  total  of  052  of  school-going 
ages  belonging  to  this  agency  who  have  attended  school  for  one  month  or  more  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  440. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  is  located  at  the  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  100 
pupils,  but  during  the  greater  portion  of  tho  year  125  have  been  accommodated  in  it. 
The  enrollment  lias  been  117  (til)  hoys  and  h7  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of 
110  '{r  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  The  boys  of  this  school  aro  all  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  while  the  girls  are  of  all  ages,  and  the  deportment  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  the  progress  of  all,  is  admired  by  all  who  visit  tho  school.  There  is  a  5-acre 
garden  cultivated  in  connection  with  the  school,  on  which  the  vegetables  used  by  tho 
scholars  aro  raised,  the  garden  work  being  done  by  tho  boys,  while  tho  gills  are  in- 
structed in  everything  pertaining  to  housekeeping  The  following  is  the  list  of  teach- 
ers employed  during  the  past  year: 


Names. 


Gertrude  McDermott. 

Martina  Shovlin 

Bridget  McGettigan  . . 

Joseph  nelruig 

Adelo  Eujrster 

Anselma  Auer 

Rose  Widour 

Francis  Xujrent 

Rosalia  Doppler 

Josephine  Decker 


Total 


Sex. 


F... 
F  ... 
V  ... 
M  .. 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
V... 
F... 


Race. 


w.. 
w.. 
w .. 
w .. 

w.. 

w .. 

w.. 
w .. 
w .. 

w.. 


Position. 


Principal  teacher. , 

Teacher , 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 


Annual 
galaxy. 


$7'20 
GOO 
600 
4  80 
480 
3G0 
360 
360 
240 
360 


Term  of 

service. 


Months. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
3 
9 
12 
12 


Amount 
paid. 


$720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
360 
90 
270 
240 
360 


4,200 


The  agricultural  boarding-school  is  advantageously  located  in  an  important  agri- 
cultural community,  1G  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  con- 
nected with  it,  which  farm  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  where  the  boys 
receive  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
reservation  aro  benefited  from  the  object-lesson  afforded  by  its  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Tho  capacity  of  the  school  is  00  pupils  and  was  formerly  intended  for  boys 
over  twelve  years  of  ago  only,  but  on  the  1st  of  November  last  tho  teachers,  by 
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crowding  themselves,  commenced  admitting  girls,  and  tluis  increased  the  number  to 
76,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  93  pupils,  70  boys  and  23  girls,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  66-]%  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  On  June  30  last  a  two-story 
frame  addition  was  completed  to  this  school,  size  26  by  52  feet,  giving  a  good  school- 
room on  first  floor  and  dormitory  in  upper  story,  which  now  increases  the  capacity  to 
100  boarding  scholars.  Fifty  pupils  are  now  spending  their  vacation  at  this  school, 
which  number  will  be  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  building  at  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  school  year,  on  the  1st  proximo. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  employed  during  the  last  fiscal  year : 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

^"tlon.                ™ 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

M  .. 
F . . . 
M  .. 
M  .. 
P . . . 
P... 
P... 

W.. 
W.. 

w .. 
w .. 

\v .. 
w .. 

Principal  teacher ... 

$720 
600 
480 
480 
360 
360 
300 

Months. 
12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

$720 
GOO 

Industrial  teacher 

Mechanical  teacher 

Seamstress 

Cook 

480 

480 

3G0 

360 

360 

Total 

3,360 

The  Cannon  Ball  day  school  is  located  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  near  the  Can- 
non Ball  river,  in  a  prosperous  settlement  of  the  Yanktonais.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60  pupils;  87  scholars  (5b  boys  and  21  girls)  have  been  enrolled  during  tho 
past  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  for  tho  school  year  often  months.  Tho 
midday  meal  is  given  at  this  school,  and  tho  boys  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden  in  con- 
nection with  it  for  their  use.     Tho  teachers  were: 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Aaron  C.  Wells 

M  .. 
P... 

$600 
480 

Months. 
12 

12 

$600 
480 

Assistant  t«  acher 

Total 

1,080 

The  Grand  River  day  school  is  located  on  tho  north  bank  of  Grand  river,  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  of  60  scholars,  where  the  midday  meal  is 
also  given,  and  a  nice  garden  of  3  acres  is  also  cultivated  by  tho  boys  for  use  of  tho 
school.  During  tho  year  there  were  ?'.)  pupils  enrolled  (41  boys  and  38  girls),  with  an 
average  attendance  of  59£  for  the  school  year.     The  teachers  were  : 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 

service. 

Amount 
paid. 

M  .. 

P . . . 

n... 

I  ... 

Teacher  

$600 
480 

Months. 
12 
12 

$600 
480 

Assistant  teacher 

Total 

1  080 

No.  1  day  school  is  located  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  our  most  progress- 
ive Indians,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30  scholars.  The  enrollment  has  been  41  pupils  (25 
boys  and  10  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  23£.  The  teacher  is  a  mixed-blood 
Sioux,  and  very  competent. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Baco. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen 

F... 

H... 

$500 

Months. 
12 

$500 
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No.  2  day  school,  wiiha  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  3  miles  north  of  the  agency 
and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  53  scholars  ('28  hoys  and  1">  girls),  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  31.     The  following  is  the  name  of  the  teacher  employed  : 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 

service. 

Amount 
paid. 

E  P  McFaddcn  ...         

M... 

W .. 

$:oo 

Months. 
12 

$:>oo 

No.  3  day  school  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  30 
scholars,  hut  as  this  school  was  erected  when  the  late  hostilo  Sioux  were  located  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  they  having  now  nearly  all  vacated  that  cam])  and  moved  to 
Grand  river,  where  they  have  settled  upou  claims  and  built  houses,  the  attendance 
at  this  school  has  thus  been  greatly  reduced,  especially  daring  the  last  quarter  of  the 
school  year,  as  the  families  moved  to  their  new  locations  in  April  last.  The  enroll- 
ment at  this  school  was  36  pupils  (17  boys  and  11)  girls),  with  an  average  attendance 
of  13  scholars  for  the  school  year.  Tbo  teacher  is  a  full-blood  Sioux  girl,  t  wenty-two 
years  of  age,  who  conducts  the  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following 
is  her  name  and  salary  : 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
Ben  Ice. 

Amount 
paid. 

F... 

I.... 

$500 

Months. 
12 

$500 

Tho  Dakota  Mission  day  school,  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
under  the  superinteudency  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  is  located  at  Antelope's  settlement 
on  Grand  river,  32  miles  southwest  of  tho  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  40  scholars. 
It  has  been  in  operation  throughout  tho  school  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils 
and  an  average  attendance  14£.  This  school  has  done  effective  work  and  has  been  of 
no  expense  to  tho  Government,  as  tho  teachers,  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  white,  and  Mr. 
Elias  Gilbert,  Indian,  being  employed  under  the  an  spices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  aro  maintained  by  their  society. 

Mr.  Riggs  opened  a  second  school  last  fall,  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  river,  about 
6  miles  west  of  his  Antelope  station,  with  an  Indian  named  Adam  Wakana  as  teacher, 
but  instructions  being  in  the  Sioux  language,  it  was  discontinued  as  a  school,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  mission  station. 

On  June  1,  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  opened  a  day  school  iu 
Flying  By's  settlement  on  Grand  river,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  a  new 
building  erected  last  fall  by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  at  a  cost  approximating  §1,200. 
The  reverend  father  reports  25  pupils  enrolled  in  his  school  during  tho  month 
that  it  was  in  operation,  with  prospects  encouraging  for  future  work  at  that  point. 
Father  Craft  was  assisted  in  this  school  by  a  young  man  (a  full-blood  Indian)  named 
Emeran  White  Boy,  who  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  course  in  St.  Paul's 
Industrial  school  at  Clontarf,  Minn.,  and  he  promises  to  be  a  valuable  helper  in  school 
work. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  DeLoria,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  conducted  a  school  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  mission  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  south  of  this  agency.  He  did  not  fur- 
nish any  quarterly  reports,  but  has  reported  to  me  by  letter,  as  follows  :  "  My  school 
opened  on  3d  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  June  20,  1887,  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  months,  during  which  time  20  Indians  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  16  scholars."  I  visited  Mr.  DeLoria's  station  twice  during  the  present  sum- 
mer, and  was  much  pleased  with  evidences  of  his  good  work  throughout  tho  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  have  not  included  the  enrollment  or  attendance  of  the  two  last  named  mission- 
schools  in  my  general  summary  of  school  attendance,  as  I  only  included  those  fur- 
nishing regular  quarterly  reports  to  this  office. 

The  school  service  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  capacity  of  the 
buildings;  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  results  all  that  could  be  desired. 

MISSIONARY  AND  CHURCH  WORK. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  of  Dakota,  there  have  been  five  Cath- 
olic priests  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  tho  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the 
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past  year,  at  an  expense  to  the  mission  of  $4,100,  which  amount  includes  $1,200  ex- 
pended by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  m  erection  of  a  new  building,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  mission,  on  Grand  river.  The  reverend  fathers  report  224  Indian  baptisms 
during  the  year,  of  whom  49  were  adults  ;  also  19  Indian  marriages  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  class  of  51  communicants  were  continued  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Marty  during  his  visit  here  in  the  month  of  December  last. 

Under  the  super intendency  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, Miss  M.  C.  Collins  with  two  native  catcchists  have  been  engaged  at  their  two 
stations  on  Grand  river  at  an  expense  of  $2,500  to  their  society,  of  which  sum 
$1,500  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  two  (iiew  buildings,  and  Rev.  George  W. 
Reed,  of  the  last  class  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  recently  appointed  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association  a  missionary  to  the  Dakota  Indians,  was  as- 
signed to  this  agency,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  here  to  superintend  the  work 
of  the  society  at  this  point. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  DeLoria,  a  native  minister  of  the  Protestaut  Episcopal  Church,  has 
charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  south  of  the  agency,  where 
the  work  has  been  conducted  throughout  the  past  vear  Dy  Mr.  DeLoria,  under  the 
direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  at  an  approximate  expense  of  $1  000. 

There  have  been  several  young  men's  societies  organized  by  the  professed  members 
of  the  respective  denominations,  and  a  growing  interest  in  religions  instructions  is 
perceptible  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  lias  been  good,  although  there 
were  199  deaths  and  ITcr5  births  dining  the  year,  the  deaths  being  chiefly  from  con- 
sumption and  scrofula.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Dakota's  of  the'!  Great  Sioux- 
Reservation  "  are  decreasing,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  gradual  for  several  years 
past,  as  was  shown  by  the  tailing  oil'  in  numbers  at  the  respective  agencies  when  all 
were  enumerated  on  the  same  day,  the  30th  of  September  last.  A  slight  diminution 
is  likely  to  continue  through  the  present  transitional  period,  while  passing  from  the 
wild  nomadic  life  to  civilization,  and  until  they  have  learned  to  obey  some  of  the 
more  important  laws  of  health.  The  indifference  of  the  Indians  to  exposure,  .disre- 
gard for  wet  feet,  irregular  habits,  eating  at  one  meal  sufficient  tor  several,  fre- 
quently eating  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  again  going  without  food  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  together  with  the  exhalation  from  their  iloorless  and  poorly  ventilated 
cabins,  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  health,  and  tends  to  the  development  of  those 
fatal  diseases.  The  great  hope  for  the  race  is  in  the  education  of  tho  rising  genera- 
tion, and  this  hope  is  strengthened  by  tho  confidence  of  the  younger  people,  and  the 
interest  of  all,  iu  the  "white  man's"  remedies  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  tho 
frequent  calls  upon  the  white  "  Pijuta  "Wi  casta"  for  medicines  and  advice  arc  now 
such  as  to  make  the  office  of  agency  physician  no  longer  a  sinecure. 

As  heretofore  recommended,  I  would  again  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  hospital  at  this  agency,  tho  advantage's  of  which  would  certainly  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  30  members  (2  officers  and  28  privates) 
have  maintained  their  efficiency  and  good  standing  throughout  the  past  year.  They 
have  been  prompt  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  true  to  their  calling  as  soldiers 
of  the  "  Great  Father,"  humane  in  dealing  with  their  prisoners,  and  command  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  of  their  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  comprised  of  the  two  officers  of  the  Indian  police 
force,  and  John  Grass,  head  chief  of  the  I31ackfeet*Sioux,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  full- 
blood  Indian.  This  court  holds  semi-monthly  sessions,  where  persons  guilty  of  In- 
dian offenses  are  brought  for  trial,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the  judges 
who  have  rendered  valuable  aid  iu  enforcing  regulations  and  maintaining  good  order 
at  this  agency  during  the  past  year.  Fifty-two  cases  were  heard  and  adjudicated  by 
this  court,  the  parties  concerned  accepting  the  decisions  without  a  single  complaint 
or  appeal  to  me,  and  a  number  of  minor  cases  were  settled  by  advice  of  tho  judges 
without  going  to  trial.  Offenders  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  close  con- 
finement at  hard  labor,  and  in  some  instances  fines  were  imposed. 

The  system  of  fines  has  been  a  novel  one  :  The  parties  found  guilty  of  an  Indian  of- 
fense, if  they  were  the  owners  of  any  fire-arms,  were  obliged  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
police  court,  and  if  not  the  owners  of  any  arms  some  of  their  relatives  probably  were, 
in  which  case  they  have  invariably  been  turned  over  to  the  court  for  safe-keeping, 
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and  by  ibis  means  seventy-four  rifles  and  live  revolvers  bave  been  obtained  possession 
of  and  are  now  in  tbo  agency  store-bouse.  There  being  no  more  game  in  this  section 
of  country,  fire-arms  are  of  no  further  use  to  tbo  Indians,  and  they  are  much  better 
off  without  them,  as  they  remain  more  at  home  and  pay  closer  attention  to  their  farms 
than  when  the  possessor  of  a  good  rillo  ;  and  by  this  system  of  fines  the  Indians  are 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  to  themselves  being  quietly  disarmed.  This  court  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  as,  having  recently  had  the  conceited  and  obstinate  Sitting 
Bull  before  them  for  assault,  the  tomahawk  with  which  1^£  attacked  his  antagonist 
Shell  King,  was  confiscated  by  the  court,  as  was  also  Shell  King's  knife,  with  which 
he  had  attempted  to  strike  Sitting  Bull. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

I  would  urgently  recommend  the  survey  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sioux  res- 
ervation, so  that  both  whites  and  Indians  may  know  the  limits,  as  tbo  "  103d  merid- 
ian of  longitude,"  in  the  absence  of  the  Government  survey,  is  a  very  indefinite  line. 
The  Indians  are  continually  importuning  mo  to  have  that  boundary  properly  defined, 
and  its  consummation  would  allay  uneasiness  in  their  minds  regarding  it,  and  it  would 
relieve  the  agent  hero  of  much  aunoyauco  in  repeated  unsatisfactory  explanations 
why  it  is  not  done. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  dcsiro  to  state  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  show  steady  progress 
the  past  year,  their  agricultural  efforts  and  increasing  interest  in  stock-raising  being 
worthy  of  commendation,  while  the  schools  have  been  tilled  to  their  capacity  with 
pupils  as  tractable  and  obedient  as  the  same  number  of  white  children.  Good-will 
and  harmony  has  prevailed  among  all  classes  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  older 
chiefs,  who,  seeing  the  reins  of  control  passing  from  them  by  the  younger  men  begin- 
ning to  thiuk  and  act  for  themselves,  jealouslyexert  their  baneful  influence  ;  but  the 
waning  power  of  this  non-progressivo  element  is  now  such  that  their  following  is 
very  limited,  and  affairs  at  this  agency  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  very  gratifying 
condition. 

The  statistical  report  is  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Augusi29,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  and  ono  month  spent  in  the  Indian 
service  at  this  agency,  while  I  am  conscious  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
been  much  improved,  I  can  not  but  feel  painfully  sensible  that  they  are  but  slowly 
moving  forward  to  that  higher  sphere  of  industry  and  Christian  civilization  so  much 
desired  by  the  Department,  and  by  all  who  are  striving  to  lift  them  up  into  a  better 
life.  The  faithful  agent  would  certainly  become  discouraged  in  his  work,  did  he  not 
keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the  people  committed  to  his  care  are  not  only  pagans 
by  birth,  but  have  inherited,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  all  the  superstitions, 
traditions,  teachings,  and  faith  which  attach  to  the  Indian  race.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  an  inborn  contempt  for  work.  Not  so  much  because  the  Indian  is  nat- 
urally a  lazy  person,  but  because  bo  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  labor  with  his 
hands  is  not  only  disgraceful  but  derogatory  to  his  manhood,  the  women  being  born 
to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  waiter,"  while  the  men  were  born  to  a  more 
exalted  life— hunters  and  warriors.  While  Indians  are  thus  born  and  reared  to  abhor 
manual  labor,  in  morals  they  come  into  the  world  with  the  polygamous  taint  attached 
to  them,  and  are  raised  under  polygamous  influences;  and' hence  now  the  Yankton 
Indians,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  reservation  life  and  eighteen  years  of  active  mis- 
sionary effort,  in  large  numbers  have  plural  wives,  appropriating  them  to  their  use 
according  to  the  "  Indian  custom,"  and  "  throw  them  away  "  at  pleasure,  much  to  the 
disgust  and  discouragement  of  thos9  who  are  trying  to  teach  them  better  things.  By 
reason  of  repeated  wrongs  in  the  not  distant  past— robbed  by  agents  and  traders  of 
that  which  was  rightfully  their  own,  they  have  become  suspicious  of  the  white  man's 
teachings,  and  until  confidence  is  fully  established  they  regard  with  distrust  what 
he  says.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  agent,  in  view  of  this,  their  former  life  and  tra- 
ditions, finds  the  work  of  even  partial  transition  from  Indian  customs  and  habits  slow 
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and  tedious,  demanding  the  utmost  patience  and  forbearance.  Nor  can  a  complete 
change  be  expected  with  the  adults  of  the  present  generation.  The  schools,  the 
faithful  labor  of  the  unselfish  missionary,  the  blessings  of  God  to  crown  the  efforts  of 
teachers  and  agents,  can  alone  bring  about  the  complete  work  of  transformation 
through  the  growth  of  this  and  coming  generations. 

In  religion,  a  large  number  of  the  elder  Indians  still  cling  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  believe  in  the  happy  hunting-ground  after  death,  where,  mounted  upon  fleet 
horses  they  will  chase  the  buffalo,  and  with  spear  and  bow  and  arrow  renew  the  excit- 
ing chase,  and  again  feast  upon  meat  as  in  their  earlier  days.  They  also  cling  to  the 
superstition  that  when  a  member  of  the  family  dies  the  house  must  be  abandoned, 
for  if  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  departed  will  return — appear  at  the  window  or  knock 
at  the  door  in  visible  form — depriving  the  inmates  of  rest.  But  this  annoyance  can 
be  obviated  by  tearing  the  house  down  and  moving  it,  no  matter  how  short  the  dis- 
tance. This  superstition  dominates  over  a  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this,  reserva- 
tion. The  practice  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  giving  away  every  article 
of  property  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  which  was  largely  in  vogue  three  years 
ago,  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  To-day,  as  I  write  this  report,  an  old  Indian, 
a  so-called  "medicine  man,"  fully  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions  of  his  race,  and 
now  on  his  death-bed,  sent  me  word  through  the  interpreter  what  disposition  I  should 
make  of  his  property.  He  wanted  it  to  go  to  his  daughter  who  for  months  has  been 
his  faithful  nurse.     Such  indications  are  hopeful. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  teach  my  Indians  is  that  crime  can  not  be  com- 
promised by  the  payment  of  a  horse.  Rape,  seduction,  burglary,  the  shooting  of  a 
trespassing  horse,  the  stabbing  of  a  person,  as  in  an  instance  here,  can  be  settled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  injured  party  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pony.  I  regret  to 
add  that  this  is  the  estimate  a  large  majority  of  the  Yankton  Indians  place  on  crimes, 
however  atrocious.  Punishment  of  the  offender  by  imprisonment  in  the  agency  jail, 
after  trial  before  the  Indian  court,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  all  their  Indian  notions 
and  customs.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  Indian  understand  how  the  commission  of  a 
crime  affects  any  one  except  the  party  injured,  or  how  society  and  the  people  at  largo 
can  be  at  all  interested  in  bringing  the  offender  to  punishment.  In  nothing  is  the 
force  of  Indian  custom,  as  it  has  como  down  to  them  through  their  fathers,  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  in  this.  In  a  recent  trial  before  the  Indian  court,  an  In- 
dian quite  well  advanced  in  civilized  habits,  dressing* in  citizens  clothes,  living  near 
the  agency,  where  for  years  he  has  mingled  more  or  less  with  white  people  and  can 
read,  was  willing  to  accept  a  horse  as  the  price  of  a  forcible  outrage  committed  upon 
his  wife,  as  he  claimed  and  she  testilicd.  The  influence  of  trials  and  puuishmentsby 
the  Indian  court  has  a  tendency  to  correct  these  pernicious  opinions. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  stated  that  the  Yankton  Indians,  as  a 
body,  still  remain  in  their  normal  condition.  On  the  contrary  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber who  are  professed  Christian  men  and  women,  attend  church  regularly,  have 
ignored  their  former  customs  and  preconceived  opinions,  and  whose  example  and 
teachings  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  those  who  persist  in  the  practice  of  un- 
christian habits.  Among  these  habits  may  be  mentioned  the  grass  dance,  the  dog 
feast,  plural  marriage,  the  buying  of  a  woman  for  wife,  the  utter  unsanctity  of  the 
marital  relations,  the  throwing  away  of  a  woman,  all  of  which,  I  am  pained  to  say, 
still  exist  to  considerable  extent  among  the  Yanktons.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  better  influences  are  slowly  making  inroads  upon  the  bad,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  wrhcn  Christian  civilization  will  dominate  over  the  Yank- 
ton race. 

There  is  also  noticeable  improvement  in  the  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil.  This 
was  especially  marked  this  spring  when  the  time  came  to  take  claims,  build  houses, 
and  break  prairie.  I  refer  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report,  showing  the 
number  of  new  houses  built  by  the  Indians  and  acres  of  prairie  broken,  being  largely 
in  excess  of  auy  former  year.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  these  Indians  has  there 
been  such  a  disposition  to  work  as  has  been  manifested  this  season.  This  was  to  a 
great  extent  owing  to  the  liberal  supply  of  farming  implements  provided  by  the  De- 
partment, especially  in  breaking  and  stirring  plows.  Much  of  the  excess  in  acreage 
of  prairie  broken  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the  liberal  supply  of  breaking  plows  issued. 
In  some  instances  I  have  found  Indians  who  preferred  a  breaking  plow  to  a  wagon, 
although  the  wagon  cost* more  than  double  the  plow.  Wagons,  harness,  and  plows 
are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  were  appropriated  by  the  Indians, 
when  issued,  to  useful  purposes.  Many  young  men  who  had  never  taken  claims,  ami 
who  spend  idle  lives,  unless  employed  by  the  Government  in  work  at  the  agency,  have 
gone  out  on  the  prairie,  built  log  houses,  and  turned  over  the  sod  by  having  a  break- 
ing plow  issued  to  them.  It  has  been  my  especial  object  to  aid  and  encourage  these 
young  men,  and  in  the  issue  of  brood  mares  they  were  not  forgotten. 

Seeding  commenced  on  the  reservation  early  in  March,  planting  corn  the  last  of 
April,  but  most  of  the  corn  was  planted  in  May.  The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.    There  were  two  reasons  for  this  ;  first,  the 
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liberal  price  I  paid  the  Indians  for  their  former  crop,  and  the  satisfactory  yield  of  this 
cereal.  This  excess  of  wheat  acreage  necessarily  curtailed  the  corn  acreage.  The 
March  and  April  rains  were  timely  for  the  wheat.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  on 
this  reservation  a  more  promising  prospect  for  a  bountiful  harvest  than  tho  wheat 
fields  presented  up  to  about  the  1st  day  of  May.  The  Indians  were  happy,  the 
agent  encouraged,  as,  to  all  human  appearances,  an  ample  supply  of  Hour  to  bread 
the  Indians  for  a  year,  with  wheat  to  sell  and  for  seed,  seemed  assured. 

THE   SEASON   AND   CROrS. 

Tho  latter  part  of  April  dry  weather  set  in  and  continued  through  May.  There 
was  no  rain  to  refresh  and  invigorate  tho  growing  crops.  This  was  succeeded  with 
hot  winds  in  Juno.  The  crop  of  wheat,  which  had  been  so  promising,  became  parched 
and  dwarfed.  Tho  heavens  would  occasionally  show  signs  of  tho  lsng  looked -for 
shower,  but  only  to  deceive  and  disappoint.  The  Indians  saw  their  wheat  fields  dry- 
ing up,  their  crops  destroyed  by  this  unprecedented  drought,  and  believed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  them.  Tho  weather  was  intensely  warm,  the  heat  almost 
unbearable.  For  weeks  no  rain  had  fallen  and  tho  wheat  crop  seemed  to  be  lost. 
Then  it  was  that  an  old  chief,  who  had  always  ignored  tho  white  man's  God,  came  to 
the  agent  and  asked  him  to  pray  for  rain.  *  Within  twenty-four  hours  a  shower  re- 
freshed vegetation,  which  cooled  the  air  and  made  ';  the  hearts  of  tho  Indians  glad." 
Many  acres  of  corn,  which  were  planted  late  in  May,  did  not  come  up  at  all.  About 
tho  10th  of  July,  during  harvest,  the  rain  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  has  con- 
tinued with  but  slight  intermission  now  for  six  weeks.  Tho  little  wheat  that  was 
spared  to  tho  Indians  was  much  damaged  and  attended  with  considerable  loss  by  the 
excessive  wet  weather  during  and  after  harvest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  was  cut  by  the  ordinary  grass  mower,  as  the  straw  was  too  short 
to  bind  it  in  bundles.  Some  fields  were  not  cut  at  all,  being  worthless,  but  these  were; 
few,  as  all  grain  that  could  be  was  cut,  although  some  of  it  did  not  yield  1  bushel  to 
the  acre. 

Most  of  the  wheat  is  now  thrashed.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  crop  report  from 
tho  employ6  who  has  been  engaged  for  three  weeks  in  taking  tho  census  and  gath- 
ering tho  statistics,  but  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  wheat  raised  on  this  res- 
ervation will  not  average  3  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  remote  localities  from  the  agency 
there  were  during  the  drought  occasional  local  showers,  and  in  such  places  the  yield 
of  wheat  is  much  better — probably  half  a  crop.  The  acreage  of  wheat  on  tho  reser- 
vation in  188G  was  715  acres,  and  the  estimated  yield  7,150  bushels.  The  report  of 
the  issue  clerk,  which  is  now  completed,  shows  the  acreage  of  wheat  this  year  to  be 
1,008  acres,  an  excels  over  last  year  of  5J93  acres.  He  informs  me  that  after  visiting 
every  family  on  the  reservation  and  carefully  gathering  the  crop  statistics,  he  is  satis- 
fied there  was  not  raised  more  than  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  whereas  at  the  same  yield 
as  last  year  (only  a  fair  season  foi  wheat)  there  would  have  been  at  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  last  year's  estimate,  10,080  bushels,  or  an  increase  over  the  product  of  1886 
of  2,930  bushels  of  wheat.  Hence  it  is  found  that  tho  Indians,  by  this  increased  acre- 
age, were  doing  more  towards  raising  wheat  than  in  1886,  and  Providence  doing  less 
towards  aiding  them. 

The  shortage  by  reason  of  the  drought  will  largely  curtail  their  bread  supply.  They 
have  been  able  for  a  few  years  to  raise  nearly  or  quite  all  tho  wheat  they  needed  for 
bread.  The  wheat  has  been  purchased  from  them  by  the  agent,  ground  at  the  agency 
mill,  and  issued  to  them  in  Hour.  These  issues  and  grinding  for  them  their  w-heat  as 
brought  to  the  mill  have  supplied  them  with  flour.  The  census  of  1887  gives  1,777 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  Three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  flour  a  day  to  each  Indian 
will  require  480,180  pounds  to  supply  them  for  a  year,  or  until  their  next  harvest  is 
gathered.  At  3  bushels  to  the  acre  tho  wheat  crop  of  1887  will  yield  them  3,024 
bushels,  which  I  believe  to  bo  more  than  tho  present  crop  yield.  This  will  net  them, 
at  38  pounds  to  the  bushel,  114,912  pounds  of  flour,  leaving  them  short  in  bread  sup- 
ply 371,268  pounds.  But  for  the  drought  this  year  the  crop,  at  10  bushels  to  the  acre, 
would  have  yielded  them  383,040  pounds  of  flour.  Measures  should  bo  adopted  to 
furnish  these  Indians  at  least  300,000  pounds  of  flour  at  an  early  day.  Bread  and 
beef  are  their  great  dependence.  With  the  means  in  their  hands  to"  cultivate  tho 
soil,  supplemented  by  the  blessings  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  crown  their  labor, 
these  Indians  are  not,  nor  should  they  be  at  all,  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
bread.  With  the  supply  cut  off  by  an  untoward  season,  they  naturally  turn  their 
thoughts  toward  the  "Great  Father"  and  implore  help. 

The  early  planted  corn,  where  well  cultivated,  unless  the  frost  catches  it,  will  give 
a  good  yield.  The  continued  wet  weather  since  early  in  July  keeps  it  growing  and 
green,  when  it  needs  dry  weather  to  harden  it,  hence,  unless  the  rain  ceases,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  frost;  but  Indian  corn  crops  as  a  general  thing  are  not  well  cultivated.  In 
spite  of  all  the  teaching  I  have  given  them,  they  will  allow  the  weeds  to  grow  with 
the  corn,  and  these  rob  them  of  more  than  half  their  crop.     There  are  worthy  ex- 
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ceptions.  Occasionally  a  corn-field  is  found  belonging  to  a  full-blooded  Indian  as  well 
cultivated  as  is  found  among  thrifty  white  farmers.  The  oat  crop  on  the  reservation 
was  almost  an  entire  failure ;  very  many  fields  not  harvested  at  all.  The  late  planted 
potatoes,  if  they  escape  the  frost,  will  return  a  large  yield.  The  early  planted,  by 
reason  of  the  late  rains,  have  been  forming  new  sets,  and  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Bar- 
ley is  not  grown  on  the  reservation,  nor  is  fall  or  winter  wheat,  and  flax  is  almost 
unknown.  Flax,  adjoining  the  reservation,  is  successfully  raised  by  our  white  neigh- 
bors, and  could  be  profitably  introduced  among  the  Indians.  Up  to  July  10  the 
grass  was  dry,  offering  scanty  grazing ;  but  the  late  rains  have  so  brought  it  forward 
as  to  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  hay.  By  reason  of  too  much  rain,  and  at  the  time 
when  hay  should  be  made,  many  more  tons  have  been  spoiled  than  have  been  saved. 
This  has  been  especially  hard  upon  the  Indians,  as  there  are  barely  enough  mowers 
on  the  reservation  for  their  use,  even  the  most  favorable  season.  They  are  especially 
unfortunate  in  breaking  these  machines,  and  in  the  purchase  of  them  none  but  the 
most  salts! an tial  and  best  adapted  to  rough  usage  should  bo  provided. 

FARMING. 

It  is  but  a  just  compliment  to  the  Yanktons  to  say  of  them  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Each  year  they  manifest  more  of  a  desire  to  locate 
on  claims,  and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  agricultural  implements.  They  aro  begin- 
ning to  realize  more  and  more  tho  necessity  and  importance  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. In  no  way  can  this  be  so  successfully  done,  as  they  well  know,  as  by  tillage. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  is  that  tho  young  men — those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  much  labor,  and  have  hung  around  the  agency — aro  taking  farms  and 
making  for  themselves  houses.  Tho  following  table  will  show  a  steady  increase  in 
farming  each  for  the  hist  three  seasons : 

Number  of  acres  in  cultivation  on  the  reservation  in  1885,  1880,  and  1887. 


Crops. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Increase. 

609 
997 
128 

(j3 

715 

1,606 

2  87 

92 

151 

1,008 
1,830 

338 
54f 

185 

293 

184 

'51 

34 

1,799 

'J,  911 

3, 4352 

562 

While  these  results  show  progress  they  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  The 
Yanktons  have  now  been  settled  ou  this  reservation  twenty-eight  years,  and  wo  find 
as  the  result  of  their  farming  that  they  have  only  3,435  acres  of  land  in  cultivation, 
or  12|  acres  cultivated  each  year.  There  arc  in  round  numbers 400  able-bodied  adult 
males  living  on  the  reservation.  If  each  of  theso  Indians  had  only  brought  under 
cultivation  one  acre  a  year  there  would  have  been  11,200  acres  in  cultivation  in  place 
of  3,435,  or  28  acres  for  each  family  in  place  of  an  average  of  8£.  The  fanlt  if.  not  in 
tho  country,  for  no  finer  or  more  productive  reservation  can  bo  found.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bluffs  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  hills  stretching  along  tho  two 
Chatcaus,  the  land  is  all  arable.  The  only  severe  drought  they  have  experienced  in 
these  twenty-eight  years  is  the  drought  of  the  present  season.  Tho  fault  is  not  in  the 
Government  in  not  providing  them  with  stock  and  farming  implements  and  teaching 
them  tho  art  of  farming.  Many  hundred  acres  were  broken  for  these  Indians  by  the 
Government  when  they  first  settled  on  tho  reservation,  much  of  which  they  have  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  to  grass  aud  weeds.  Farmers  were  provided  them  ;  cows  were  given 
them,  and  they  were  rich  in  ponies.  Tho  question  may  very  pertinently  be  asked. 
Why  aro  not  the  Yanktons  further  advanced  in  farming  %  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
tho  question. 

And  first,  I  remark  the  natural  disinclination  of  an  Indian  to  cultivate  the  soil  for 
a  living.  Its  results  are  not  sufficiently  certain  or  speedy.  The  labor  required  to 
raise  and  harvest  a  crop  is  a  slow  process  and  they  can  not  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Second.  Successful  farming  requires  isolation,  and  their  habits  and  disposition 
lead  them  into  gangs.  They  want  to  be  together.  So  marked  is  this  feature  in  their 
character  that  I  have  seen  eight  teams  plowing  in  a  field  of  not  as  many  acres,  and 
all  of  them  would  not  plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  one  white  man  in  the  same  time.  A 
few  rounds  are  made  and  then  all  sit  down  and  smoke.  Double  the  time  is  consumed 
in  smoking  and  talking  as  in  work.  Harvesting  and  thrashing  aro  the  same.  In  cut- 
ting eight  acres  of  grain  there  can  usually  bo  found  twenty  or  thirty  men — and  forty 
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are  not  at  all  uncommon— together  around  the  thrashing-machine  when  a  stack  of 
grain  is  being  thrashed.  As  not  over  ten  men  can  be  worked  to  advantage  it  follows 
that  the  remainder  are  mere  idlers.  When  the  dinner  and  supper  are  made  ready  all 
Uiese  men  are  found  around  the  viands,  which  on  such  occasions  are  prepared  of  the 
best  that  can  ho  obtained.  But  these  non-workers  demand,  when  the  thrashing  is 
over,  that  They  most  have  a  sack  or  Two  of  wheat  for  lending  their  gracious  presence 
to  the  occasion.  When  the  harvest  and  thrashing  are  ended  the  man  who  raised  the 
grain  has  but  little  left  for  his  labor.  In  one  instance  falling  under  my  observation 
only  13  bushels  of  wheat  were  saved  by  the  farmer  out  of  110  raised.  These  perni- 
cious gatherings  I  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  breaking  up.  Some  of  the  largest 
wheat-growers  this  year  had,  with  my  full  consent,  white  men  come  and  thrash  their 
wheat  with  Their  own  machines  and  teams,  at  4  cents  a  bushel,  as  economy,  rather 
than  feed  and  pay /I  gang  of  idlers. 

Third.  Asa  further  reason  why  the  exhibit  in  farming  after  these  twenty-eight 
years  of  trial  is  so  meager  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been 
too  bountiful  in  supplying  rations  to  the  Indians.  Fewwhitemen  would  work  if  they 
could  be  fed  and  clothed  without  labor.  This  is  not  tho  fault  of  the  Department ,  but 
of  the  agent  in  making  his  annual  estimates.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  havecut  down 
the  supply  of  gross  beef  from  600,000  pounds  annually  to  500,000.  Tho  quantity  of 
sugar  and  coft'eo  has  also  been  diminished,  and  Hour  should  only  be  issued  made  from 
wheat  the  Indians  raise,  except  when  the  crop  is  very  short,  as  is  The  case  this  year, 
by  reason  of  drought.  Less  rations,  but  more  agricultural  implements  ;  -less  reliance 
upon  the  Government,  but  more  farming  and  self-dependence,  must  not  only  bo  tho 
lessons  continually  taught,  but  these  lessons  must  bo  supplemented  by  active  efforts 
to  bring  tho  able-bodied  Indians  to  that  condition  which  will  compel  them  to  work  or 
suffer  tho  consequence  which  follows  close  upon  tho  heels  of  idleness. 

Fourth.  Another  cause  for  tho  small  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  may  ho  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Indians  now  own  this  beautiful  reservation  of  400,000  acres 
of  land  in  common.  They  are  rich  in  being  tho  joint  owners  of  an  immense  tract  of 
land,  but  are  in  princely  poverty  by  not  having  an  acre  of  land  any  one  Indian  can 
call  his  own.  There  is  little  inducement  to  open  farms,  build  houses,  plant  trees,  and 
beautify  homes  when  all  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  including  non-producers,  have 
the  same  interest  in  tho  farms  thus  cultivated  as  the  occupants.  Not  until  the  Indians 
have  taken  their  allotments  can  any  great  degree  of  progress  in  farming  be  expected. 
New  life,  new  enterprise,  and  more  steadfast  indust  ry  will  be  developed  when  tho  Indian 
has  a  farm  and  ahome  ho  can  call  his  own.  freed  from  tribal  ownership.  Isolation  and 
freedom  from  tribal  dictation  are  necessary  to  convert  the  Indian  into  a  good  farmer. 
Nothing  will  so  effectually  do  this  as  tho  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  No  great 
change  for  the  better  in  Indian  life  need  bo  anticipated  until  this  is  accomplished. 

Crop  Estimate  for  1887. 


Acres  cul- 
tivated. 

Estimated 

yield 
per  aero. 

Total. 

Wheat 

1,008 
1,  8;-)0 

inn 

54J 

Bushels. 

3 
20 

8 
40 

Bushels. 

.-!,  024 

37,  000 

2,704 

Oats 

2, 190 

Beans,  turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  not  estimated. 
The  drought  ruined  nearly  all  vegetables  that  would  havo  matured  early.  Hay  cut 
by  the  Indians  for  their  own  use,  estimated  2,000  tons,  hut  the  constant  rains  in  July 
and  August  ruined  many  hundred  tons,  to  their  great  vexation,  and  they  must  de- 
pend on  later  cutting,  in  case  the  weather  turns  favorable,  for  a  full  supply  of  hay 
for  their  winter  use.  I  was  fortunate  in  having,  a  few  days  one  week  in  August, 
the  help  of  about  one  hundred  Indians  and  some  forty  teams,  in  saving  500  tons  of  hay 
for  the  Government  beef  cattle. 

American  horses  owned  by  the  Indians 157 

Ponies  and  colts C96 

Oxen 162 

Cows 211 

Other  cattle 243 

Hogs 239 

Poultry  2,750 

Wagons 285 

Harness 243 
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Plows 385 

Harrows f>8 

Houses 307 

Houses  repaired  with  new  roofs,  floors,  etc. ,  to  date 78 

New  houses  bui^t  by  Iudians  for  roofs  and  floors 39 

New  claims  taken 31 

Number  of  acres  broken 038 

Acres  of  land  under  fence 443 

Number  of  rods  of  fence  made 5, 200 

Last  year  there  was  only  189  acres  of  prairie  broken,  and  this  year  038,  being  439 
acres  more  than  the  year  previous,  which,  with  the  rods  of  new  fence  made  and  claims 
taken,  are  the  encouraging  farming  exhibits  in  this  report. 

ALLOTMENT  OF   LANDS   IN    SEVERALTY. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Government  in  the  management  of  Indians,  and  to 
make  them  self-supporting,  is  to  break  up  the  old  tribal  relations  and  effectually 
destroy  tribal  authority  over  them,  as  it  now  exists  on  most  of. the  reservations, 
through  their  chiefs.  This  can  never  be  done  while  they  own  their  lands  in  common. 
The  head  chief  claims  the  land  as  his  own  and  in  council  speaks  of  the  Indians  as 
his  children.  The  law  of  subserviency  and  obedience,  which  has  come  down  to  them 
Hirough  many  generations,  is  sedulously  taught,  and  so  far  as  possible  rigidly  enforced. 
In  council,  according  to  their  custom,  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  for  any  one  to  speak 
except  a  chief  or  "  headman/'  who  are  usually  found  in  accord  in  all  they  say.  Tho 
masses  are  taught  to  listen  and  obey.  They  have  few  opinions,  except  those  derived 
from  the  chiefs  and  headmen.  Porn  as  tlieso  chiefs  were  before  industries  among 
Indians  had  been  introduced,  reared  in  battle  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  chase 
their  dependence  lor  subsistence,  these  men  are  found  on  tho  reservation  with  all  the 
inclination  and  prid"C  to  govern  that  they  had  and  exercised  in  former  years.  Under 
our  present  system  of  managing  the  Indians  this  authority  of  the  old  chiefs  is  not 
only  in  conflict,  hut  is  dangerous  and  pernicious. 

Before  any  Indian  can  be  made  a  good  fanner  he  must  become  individualized,  and 
this  involves  complete  segregation  from  the  mass.-  Nothing  will  so  fully  accomplish 
this  as  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  land  from  the  great  body  of  400,000  acres  owned  by 
all.  Located  on  land  which  he  can  call  his  individual  property,  inducements  to  improve 
■  t  as  a  home  at  once  spring  up,  and  as  the  work  of  breaking  prairie,  building  a  house, 
planting  trees,  and  really  beautifying  his  farm  proceeds,  he  begins  to  realize  that  ho 
is  a  man,  not  dependent  upon  chiefs,  and  that  the  day  for  Indian  councils  is  past- 
Division  of  the  land  separates  the  people  from  the  chiefs,  and  they  become  isolated 
farmers.  Fealty  can  bo  no  longer  exacted,  and  submission  will  be  no  longer  rendered. 
The  Indian  with  lands  and  home  all  his  own  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  individu- 
ality, learns  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  for  tho  first  time  in  his  life  has  learned 
the  hsson  of  self-dependence  and  self-respect.  No  one  understands  better  tho  result 
of  allotments  in  severalty  than  the  chiefs  themselves  do.  Tenacious  of  power,  anx- 
ious to  maintain  their  authority,  even  as  against  the  Government  and  its  agents, 
they  are  opposed  to  everything  which  threatens  to  disturb  it.  The  organization  of  a 
police  and  Indian  court  at  this  agency  evoked  strenuous  opposition  as  an  encroachment 
upon  this  authority.  Tho  law  to  provide  for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians,  approved  February  8, 1887,  was  hailed  by  every  true  friend  to  Indian  progress 
as  not  only  another  step  taken  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  a  great  victory  in  behalf 
of  Indian  progress  and  individuality. 

Prior  to  tho  introduction  of  tho  bill  in  Congress  the  Indians  had  often  talked  with 
me  about  having  their  claims  set  off  to  them.  Tho  general  feeling  among  tho  masses 
was  to  have  their  lands  divided,  but  twelve  forties  to  the  head  of  a  family  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment.  In  the  summer  of  1885  a  surveying  party  was  organized 
to  retrace  tho  lines  of  the  old  survey  and  rebuild  the  mounds,  but  tho  party  was  stopped 
at  tho  agency  bridge  by  some  forty  men,  and  were,  for  the  time  being,  by  force  pre- 
vented from  crossing.  As  an  excuse  for  this,  Andrew  Jones,  the  leader,  stated  that  it 
was  because  the  surveyor  did  not  intend  to  survey  the  claims  into  twelve  40-acre 
tracts,  which  they  demanded.  The  hostile  party,  only  upon  being  told  that  the  sur- 
veyors should  cross  tho  bridge  even  if  it  took  military  force  to  enable  them  to  do  so, 
yielded,  and  the  surveyors  crossed  and  performed  their  work  without  further  interfer- 
ence. I  give  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  a  few  men  only  two  years  ago. 

After  the  u  severalty  bill "  became  a  law,  its  provisions  were  explained  to  the  Indians 
without  evoking  any  considerable  opposition  from  anyone.  Steadily  for  two  years  had 
the  disposition  among  them  to  take  their  lauds  in  severalty  increased.  I  think  I  advised 
the  Department  last  spring  that  in  my  opinion  there  were  two  hundred  families  ready 
to  take  allotments.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  under  rather  than  over  the  estimate,  if 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.     Special  Agent  West,  with  instructions  to 
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aid  in  llio  allotment,  arrived  at  tlio  agency  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  and  by  inquiry 
ascertained  that  a  largo  number  wanted  their  lands  set  off  to  them.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  organized  opposition.  The  chiefs  had  a  conference  with  the  special  agent  in 
my  office,  and  it  was  at  once  learned  that  they  were  inimical  to  allotment.  In  clear 
and  unmistakable  language  General  West  explained  and  illustrated  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  but  was  met  with  the  remark  that  they  wanted  to  wait  twenty  years  be  tore 
having  their  lands  allotted,  and  alter  Special  Agent  West  listened  attentively  to  all 
they  had  to  say  and  replied  to  them,  Chief  "  Feather-in-tho-Ear  "  remarked  that 
then)  was  some  rascality  back  of  it,  and  the  chiefs  abruptly  loft.  Then  there  wore 
Indian  gatherings  and  feasts  to  enlist  opposition,  and  an  organization  was  effected  to 
prevent  any  person  from  taking  allotment.  A  surveyor  was  engaged  after  Special 
Agent  West  and  I  had  visited  the  settlements  along  Choteau  creek,  where  we  found 
without  exception  every  man  we  saw  anxious  to  have  his  land  allotted.  In  a  few 
days  General  West  and  tho  surveyor  entered  upon  the  work  of  running  lines  and  de- 
fining the  land  to  be  allotted.  Whilo  engaged  in  this  work  eight  Indians  came  down 
upon  them  from  the  surrounding  hill-sides,  and  with  threats,  after  capturing  the 
tripod,  drove  the  surveyor  from  the  held.  Indians  who  were  anxious  to  have  their 
lands  allotted  were  told  that  if  they  took  their  lands  their  houses  would  be  torn  down, 
their  stock  killed,  and  they  forcibly  removed  from  tho  reservation.  This  so  fright- 
ened 'the  Indians  that  up  to  this  time  no  allotment  certificates  have  been  issued.  It 
was  thought  best  to  make  a  report  to  the-  Department  and  wait  advices.  Banners 
have  been  sent  over  tho  reservation  warning  tho  Indians  that  if  they  took  allotments 
violence  to  person  and  property  would  bo  meted  out  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  Indians  generally  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  lawless  proceedings  or  even  sustain  those  who  aro  engaged  in  thorn.  There 
are  but  a  few,  composed  of  tho  wilder  Indians,  who  thus  attempt  to  obstruct  tho  full 
operation  of  the  law.  But  these  few  reckless  obstructionists  seem  desperately  in 
earnest,  and  have  so  far  intimidated  those  desiiing  allotments  that  they  dare  not  take 
their  lauds,  being  confident  if  they  do  that  they  will  bo  visited  with  personal  violonco 
and  loss  of  property.  It  has  been  made  plain  to  the  Indians  that  Special  Agent  West's 
mission  to  tho  agency  was  only  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  desired  allotments; 
that  each  Indian  should  exercise  his  own  choice  and  free  will,  uninfluenced  by  any  one ; 
that  what  ho  did  would  bo  done  under  authority  of  law  and  instructions  which  were 
for  thoir  good.  All  understand  this.  Tho  chiefs  know  that  allotment  means  loss  of 
power  and  influence.  To  prevent  this  violenco  is  threatened,  not  openly  by  the  chiefs, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  but  by  those  who  affiliate  with  them,  and  cunningly  devised 
stories  are  circulated  to  influence  men  against  tho  law.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  people  have  taken  their  certificates  their  rations  and  annuities  will  bo  stopped, 
their  lands  will  bo  taxed,  and  tho  remainder  not  owned  by  individual  Indians  will 
be  sold  to  white  men  who  will  settle  on  tho  reservation.  Those  acquainted  with  In- 
dians will  understand  how  ready  they  are  to  adopt  as  true  any  story  which  indicates 
tho  ulterior  purposes  of  the  Government  or  implicates  the  white  man  in  designs  to 
rob  them  of  their  land.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  lend  a  willing  ear  and  accept  as 
true  these  tales  which  6eem  to  us  utterly  improbable.  Every  page  of  tho  past  history 
of  these  Indians  for  a  number  of  the  first  years  they  were  settled  on  thisreservation 
reveals  a  page  of  crime.  Robbed  of  their  annuities  in  money,  of  their  clothing,  and 
rations  by  those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors,  their  money  and  property 
unlawfully  appropriated  to  enrich  others  whilo  they  were  left  to  suffer,  good  promises 
made  only  to  be  broken,  and  honeyed  words  uttered  only  to  deceive  and  betray.  All 
this  but  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  race — a  history  written  in  blood  and  marked 
by  oppression  since  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  our  fathers.  Is  it  strange  theso 
Indians  are  suspicious,  and  accept  as  true  tho  most  palpable  falsehoods  about  the  ob- 
jects of  the  white  man's  plan  when  proposed,  and  regard  with  distrust  any  law  which 
seeks  to  change  their  conditions? 

Hence  patience  and  forbearance  become  the  duty  of  those  who  are  intrusted  Avith 
the  execution  of  the  law  and  the  management  of  Indians.  Those  who  of  their  own 
free  choice  want  their  lands  set  apart  to  them,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress, 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  without  outside  interference.  The  Government 
should  protect  all  such  persons  whatever  the  cost.  If  a  company  of  troops  becomes 
necessary  to  their  protection,  a  company  ought  to  be  provided.  Indians  must  not 
be  allowed  to  assert  an  authority  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Government,  nor  must 
they  be  allowed  to  do  violence  to  persons  or  property  as  the  consequence  of  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  for  their  good  without  meeting  with  speedy 
and  certain  punishment.  The  Government  being  supreme,  its  laws  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land,  neither  traditions,  customs,  or  theories  based  on  falsehood  must 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  executing  that  authority.  No  wrongs  suffered 
in  the  past  should  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  opposing  the  law,  nor  can  such  wrongs 
at  all  justify  the  Indians  in  preventing  by  force  the  servants  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Department.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  a  few 
Indians  are  in  the  way  of  allowing  a  large  number  of  men  from  availing  themselves 
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of  tho  privileges  conferred  by  the  law.  For  fear  of  threatened  injury  men  will  not  do 
th»t  which  the  law  provides  they  may  do.  The  officers  of  the  Government,  without 
protection,  are  powerless.  The  Indians  who  take  their  lands,  unless  protected,  those 
who  best  understand  Indian  character  are  confident  will  have  trouble.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  path  of  duty  is  plain.  First  call  all  the  Indians  together,  and  after  full  ex- 
planation of  the  law,  give  them  to  understand  that  tho  work  of  survey  and  allotment 
will  proceed,  and  warn  them  of  the  certain  consequences  in  case  there  is  any  inter- 
ference, or  if  persons  who  take  allotments  are  in  any  way  disturbed.  With  this  timely 
notice,  then  arrest  and  hold  to  the  United  States  court  for  trial  all  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  hindering  the  free  operation  of  the  law,  or  do  injury  to  persons  or  property. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  it  may  become  necessary  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  military  arm 
of  the  Government,  but  if  so,  it  should  be  done  and  troops  should  be  provided. 

The  division  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  does  not  rest  for  its  authority  alone 
upon  the  late  act  of  Congress.  The  treaty  made  by  these  Indians  at  Washington 
with  the  Government,  by  which  they  became  sole  occupants  of  the  100,000  acres  of 
land  set  apart  for  their  future  home,  provides  in  the  tenth  article  as  follows  : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior  shall  direct,  said  tract  shall  ho  surveyed  and  divided  as  he 
shall  think  proper  among  said  Indians,  so  as  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  single  ])erson  a  sep- 
arate farm,  with  such  rights  of  possession  or  transfer  to  any  other  momher  of  tho  triho  or  of  descent 
to  their  heirs  and  representatives,  as  he  may  deem  just. 

Article  11  binds  them — 

To  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  commit  injuries  or 
depredations  on  their  persons  or  property. 

And  they  also  agree — 

To  dehVer  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States  all  offenders  against  tho  treaty  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  tho  United  States,  and  to  assist  in  discovering,  pursuing,  and  capturing  all  such  offenders 
who  may  be  within  tho  limits  of  their  reservation  when  required  to  do  so  by  such  officer. 

In  the  tenth  article  of  tho  treaty  the  Yanktons  agree  that  their  land  may  be  sur- 
veyed and  divided  among  the  Indians  bo  as  to  givo  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  single 
person  a  separate  farm.  This  being  one  of  the  stipulations,  everything  done  to  ob- 
struct this  survey  and  division  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  and  makes  them 
subject  to  the  penalty  as  provided  in  section  12.  They  agree  in  the  eleventh  sectiou 
not  to  commit  injuries,  and  obligate  themselves  to  deliver  all  offenders  against  the 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  observance 
of  these,  t  reat y  st ipulai ions.  In  opposing  the  survey  and  allotment  they  violate  both 
tho  treaty  and  law. 

DANCING. 

The  ft  grass  dance"  still  continues  on  this  reservation  to  the  detriment  of  good 
morals  and  waste  of  the  hard-earned  subsistence  of  the  Indians.  Young  girls  are  fre- 
quently spectators  on  the  outside  of  the  da  nee- house  and  are  here  courted  by  the  wild 
youDg  men,  and  occasionally  fall  victims  to  their  depraved  lusts.  The  dancers,  com- 
posed of  men,  easily  become  excited  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  songs,  and 
speeches;  not  infrequently,  as  an  evidence  of  their  courage,  give  away  valuable 
property.  Horses,  work-cattle,  farming  implements,  and  clothing  are  too  often,  at 
these  dances,  generously  offered  up  upon  the  altar  of  an  old  Indian  custom,  which  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  civilizing  influences  of  successful  farming.  Neither 
missionaries,  agents,  or  police  have  been  able  thus  far  to  convince  the  Indians  that 
these  festivities  of  their  pagan  life  ought  now  to  he  abandoned.  Until  the  Indians  are 
located  on  farms  with  allotments  of  their  own,  and  their  gregarious  habits  lostin  the 
more  enjoyable  blessings  of  home  and  family,  will  tho  grass  dance  continue.  That 
cohesion,  which  is  bred  of  idleness,  of  a  common  history,  a  common  purpose,  and  a 
common  interest,  and  unites  the  Indians  in  a  common  destiny,  must  be  broken  up 
before  dancing  will  cease.  The  Indian,  who  is  now  only  an  unknown  factor  in 
the  common  mass,  must  become  a  known  property,  a  whole  in  place  of  a  part. 
Then  ho  will  not  respond  to  tho  edict  of  the  chief;  there  will  not  be  any  body  of  men 
to  cleave  to  ;  and  the  gatherings  in  council  ami  the  dance  will  be  among  the  things 
of  the  past.     The  Indian  has  become  an  individual — an  independent  man. 

SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  industrial  boarding-school  at  this  agency  was  successfully  carried 
forward  during  tho  past  fiscal  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  79.87  pupils.  The 
largest  average  attendance  in  any  one  month  was  83;  number  of  pupils  who  can  bo 
healthfully  accommodated  in  the  building,  75  ;  number  of  teachers  and  other  employe's, 
12;  males,  2;  females,  10  ;  white,  8 ;  Indians,  4.  Whole  number  of  pupils  who  have 
been  crowded  into  the  building  at  any  one  time  during  the  year,  89.  Whole  number 
of  scholars  who  have  attended  the  school  one  month  or  more  during  tho  year,  100. 
Total  cost  of  maintaining  tho  school  on©  year,  $10,001.15.  Salaries  of  teachers  and 
employe's,  $4,979.58.     All  other  expenses,  $5,021.57. 
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In  the  class  room  and  industrial  departments  the  improvement  was  all  that  could 
be  expected.  In  the  female  industrial  departments  the  girls  are  taught  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  kitcheu,  and  the  larger  ones  make  and  bake  all  the  bread,  and 
cook  all  the  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  children's  tables,  do  the  washing  for  the 
large  family,  make  and  mend  all  the  girls' clothing  and  mend  the  clothes  of  tho  boys, 
sweep  and  scrub  tho  floors,  make  beds;  in  a  word,  do  1he  housework,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  cook,  laundress,  and  seamstress.  This  work  is  done  cheerfully  and  well. 
Tho  girls  learn  readily  and  take  a  just  pride  in  all  they  do. 

The  school  farm  has  grown  in  three  years  from  15  acres  in  cultivation  to  42  acres, 
and  is  wholly  cultivated  by  the  school  boys,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  in- 
dustrial teacher.  There  were  21  acres  of  corn  cultivated,  12  acres  of  oats,  C  of  potatoes, 
and  3  in  garden  vegetables.  The  oats  were  a  total  failure  by  reason  of  tho  drought, 
and  were  cut  for  hay.  The  cultivation  of  tho  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  is  not  only 
a  credit  to  the  industrial  teacher  and  boys,  but  will  compare  favorably  with  any  cul- 
tivated farm  or  garden  found  outside  the  reservation.  I  refar  to  tho  report  of  Mr. 
Selden,  the  superintendent,  for  further  details  of  school  and  industrial  work,  and  ask 
that  it  may  be  appended  to  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

The  time  for  repairing  tho  present  school  building  and  adding  more  buildings  to 
meet  tho  increasing  demand  cannot  bo  much  longer  postponed.  Tho  school  build- 
ing is  not  safe,  being  liable  to  fall  under  the  pressure  of  tho  ordinary  high  winds 
which  are  coufmon  in  Dakota.  The  entire  foundation  was,  when  it  was  erected,  of 
soft  brick.  Within  two  years  this  foundation  began  to  crumble  and  tho  building  to 
totter.  Stone  abutments  or  piers  were  placed  under  the  corners,  which,  so  far,  have 
been  able  to  hold  tho  building  up.  Bat  aside  from  this,  the  entire  structure  is  a 
flimsy  affair,  a  standing  evidence  of  fraud  upon  the  Government,  and  an  imposition 
upon  tho  Indians,  as  the  school  building  provided  for  under  the  treaty. 

There  are  351  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  with  rare  exception,  every  one  of  these  children  should  be  educated  at  the  board- 
ing and  mission  schools  of  this  reservation.  St.  Paul's  mission  school  can  accom- 
modate only  40  boys,  the  Presbyterian  day  school  25,  making  65  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment school,  leaving  286  children.  On  t ho  supposition  that  50  are  sent  to  other 
schools,  and  50  more  who,  from  ill  health  or  ol  her  causes,  cannot  attend,  thero  remains 
186  children  for  the  Government  school.  Ample  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  accom- 
modate these  1H6  Indian  children.  Wo  are  told  that  the  stability  of  the  Government 
depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  audi  hat  these  are  only  the 
product  of  a  healthful  and  intelligent  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  But 
higher  results  accrue  to  the  Indian  race  by  educating  their  children.  Education  cuts 
the  cord  which  binds  them  to  a  pagan  life,  places  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  true  God  for  the  false  one,  Christianity  in  place  of  idolatry,  civilization 
in  place  of  superstition,  morality  in  place  of  vice,  cleanliness  in  place  of  tilth,  industry 
in  place  of  idleness,  self-respect  in  place  of  servility,  and,  in  a  word,  an  elevated  hu- 
manity in  placo  of  abject  degradation. 

No  place  so  proper,  no  schools  so  useful  in  providing  these  results  as  the  reserva- 
tion boarding-schools.  Educated  at  home  among  parents,  a  healthful  civilizing  in- 
fluence goes  out  from  tho  children,  which  impart  the  fragrance  of  a  better  life  to 
father  and  mother,  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  of  their  children,  whom  Indians 
dearly  lovo.  On  tho  reservation,  while  tho  children  are  attending  school,  tho  grada- 
tions from  savage  to  civilized  life  through  tho  agencies  of  books  aud  industries  are 
witnessed  by  the  parents  with  much  interest.  They  pay  frequent  visits  to  tho  school, 
and  can  not  fail  to  fall  under  these  influences  imparted  by  their  own  children,  which 
make  them  better  men  and  women.  At  tho  closo  of  the  school  year  at  tho  boarding- 
school  an  exhibition  was  given,  embracing  readings,  declamations,  songs,  and  dia- 
logues. A  large  crowd  of  Indians  was  present.  An  old  Indian,  quite  prominent,  came 
to  me  the  next  day  and  said  his  heart  was  very  glad.  Ho  said  he  never  was  so  happy 
in  his  life  as  he  uras  last  night.  On  inquiring  tho  cause  of  this  great  joy  he  remarked 
that  in  the  exhibition  for  tho  iirst  time  in  his  life  ho  heard  his  boy  speak  iu  Euglish, 
and  this  great  pleasure  he  had  never  expected  ho  would  live  to  enjoy.  But  aside 
from  the  benefit  to  the  parents  through  homo  education,  this  is  tho  home  of  tho  In- 
dians, the  birthplace  of  their  children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
children  should  be  transplanted  into  foreign  soil  to  secure  an  education  which  can 
be  provided  at  home,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  abroad.  By  tho  fourth  article  of  tho 
treaty  the  Government  is  bound  to  build  a  school-house,  establish  and  maintain  one 
or  more  normal  labor  schools  for  the  edncation  and  training  of  the  Indian  children, 
and  tho  Indians  stipulate  to  keep  constantly  thereat  during  at  least  nine  months 'in 
the  year  all  their  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  how  children  between  the 
ages  mentioned  can  bo  removed  from  the  reservation  for  school  purposes,  while  the 
Government  has  reservation  schools  for  their  education.  A  further  reason  why  the 
children  should  be  educated  on  the  reservation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  quite  a  per- 
centage of  the  children  taken  from  this  climate  and  altitude  lose  their  health  in  East- 
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era  schools,  and  a  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  in  one  of  those  schools,  while  some 
have  returned  broken  down  in  health  and  died. 

In  teaching  farming  here  the  boys  learn  how  to  farm  on  the  prairie  ;  they  learn  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  soil,  the  time  to  sow  and  plant,  and  how  to  use  farming 
machinery  made  for  and  adapted  to  the  prairie.  Farming,  not  trades,  must  and 
should  be  the  dominant  industry  on  which  the  boys  must  depend  for  their  living. 
The  reservation  is  rich  in  farming  resources,  but  affording  few  inducements  to  mak- 
ing a  living  by  trades.  It  was  in  vievj  of  these  considerations  that  wings  were  esti- 
mated for,  not  only  as  supports  to  the  present  building,  but  to  afford  additional  ac- 
commodations to  the  children  on  tho  reservation  who  are  now  living  in  filth  and  idle- 
ness in  tho  camps,  every  ono  of  whom  should  bo  in  tho  boarding-school.  13y  experi- 
ence I  am  able  to  state  that  day  schools  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  keeping  steadily 
in  view  the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  from  camp  to  school  life.  The  English 
language,  which  must  be  tho  beginning  of 'all  improvement  and  tho  foundation  of  all 
success,  can  not  bo  successfully  taught  in  the  day  school,  where  constant  intercourse 
is  had  with  parents  and  children  who  only  speak  Dakota.  Cleanliness  and  comfort- 
able  clothing  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  camps,  and  observation  proves  that  ragged 
and  dirty  children  have  not  sufficient  confidence  and  self-respect  to  care  much  for  tho 
books.  Industrial  hoarding-schools,  with  industries  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  edu- 
cation of  all  Indian  children,  and  1  hese  on  tho  reservation  where  tho  children  and  their 
parents  live,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  established  and  maintained  as  tho  most  hu- 
mane and  successful  method  to  civilize  and  educate  Indian  children,  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  all  those  industries  which  are  to  qualify  them  to  bo  good  housekeepers 
and  successful  farmers.  Tho  exceptions  I  would  make  would  bo  confined  to  young 
men  who  exhibit  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  learning,  and  a  taste  for  ono  of  tho 
learned  professions.  Such  could  be  transferred  to  Eastern  schools  where  the  sciences 
and  languages  are  taught.  The  education  at  the  reservation  schools  should  he  emi- 
nently practical.  Mission  industrial  boarding-schools  should  bo  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  Government.  In  peace  and  love  t  be  Government  and  the  church  should 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  redeeming  a  race  whose  country,  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  we  occupy,  and  whose  former  hunting  ground  is  now  covered  with 
tho  happy  homes  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 

MISSION  schools. 

There  are  two  on  the  reservation,  both  at  the  agency.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mission 
boarding-school,  for  boys  only,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bt.  Bev.  W.  If.  Hare, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Dakota,  olosedthe  year  with  satisfactory  results.  Tho  school 
was  organized  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Bare,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

its  influence  for  good  in  the  Christian  and  educational  training  of  tho  boys  is  beyond 
human  calculation.  Subsistence  is  furnished  the  boys  by  the  Government;  otherwise 
the  school  is  supported  by  mission  contribul  ions.  The  report  of  Mrs.  .Jane  j{.  Johns- 
ton, principal,  accompanies  this  report, giving  full  details  of  the  school  and  work. 
The  Presbyterian  day  mission  school  is  composed  of  children  living  near  the  agency, 
of  ages  ranging  from  five  years  old  to  twelve,  boys  and  girls.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  nine  months  taught  was  1-,  ,  and  largest  average  attendance  any  one 
month  27-rV  With  the  exception  of  a  noon  lunch  for  the  children,  this  school  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Miss  Hunter,  the  teacher,  has  only  fur- 
nished a  statistical  report, to  whiohl  refer  for  full  information.  In  this  school  tho 
Dakota  language  is  taught,  and  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  tho  church.  The 
recent  circular  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  requires  all  education  to  bo  in  English 
where  the  Government  provides  aid,  ignoring  tho  vernacular.  If  not  carri«d  out  this 
will  result  in  withdrawing  tho  noon  lunch.  Tho  circular  is  a  step,  in  my  opinion 
timely  and  eminently  useful. 

MI>SioXARY  WORK. 

The  two  churches  doing  missionary  work  on  this  reservation  are  tho  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  licv.  Joseph  \V.  Cook  and  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  are, 
respectively,  in  charge  of  these  churches,  and  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  workers 
for  the  last  eighteen  years.  Both  hold  service  and  preach  in  the  English  and  Dakota 
languages,  and  their  services  in  Dakota  are  well  attended.  Great  good  has  been  done, 
and  there  is  still  room  for  doing  good,  as  there  are  yet  many  Indians  who  are  badly 
in  need  of  the  regenerating  influences  of  tho  Christian  religion.  I  submit  herewith 
tho  respective  reports  of  these  worthy  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  valuable  information. 

COURT  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  this  court  was  organized.  Its  decisions  in  tho  main  have 
been  commendable.  Threo  Indians  of  full  blood,  selected  for  their  honesty  and  in- 
telligence, have  had  a  most  unenviable  position,     Abused  ami  threatened  for  seni- 
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ing  men  to  jail  for  offenses,  working  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department,  neglecting  weir  latins  fco  discharge  their  duties  as  judges,  and 
all  without  any  compensation,  with  no  motive  bntadesire  to  serve  the  Department ; 
such  motive  alone  has  kept  them  from  resigning.     I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 

that  provision  be  made  to  pay  these  men  for  their  services.  There  wire  during  the 
year  thirteen  trials,  and  some  of  them  of  a  serious  character,  and  Bince  June  30  there 
have  been  nine  trials,  which  are  mentioned  to  show  that  offenses  are  on  the  increase. 
In  one  of  these  trials  an  Indian  man  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail  for  shooting 
two  cows  which  had  a  few  moments  before  walked  into  a  corn-field.  As  the  trial  and 
sentence  were  about  the  time  harvest  commenced,  and  as  Wastena,  the  defendant, 
had  a  small  held  of  wheat  to  cut,  1  suspended  t  he  execution  for  thirty  da\  s  to  enable, 
him  to  gather  his  crop  ami  make  hay,  upon  his  parole  that  he  won  hi  return  in  thirty 
days,  which  he  tailed  to  do.  The  police  brought  him  in  and  ho  was  placed  in  tie- 
agency  jail.  In  six  days  his  brother  forced  the  staple  which  held  the  lock  and  Was 
tena  was  set  at  liberty.  He  threatened  when  sent  to  jail  that  he  would  not  always 
stay  there,  ami  when  he  got  out  he  would  kill  the  judges,  and  repeated  this  while  in 
jail.  He  was  known  to  be  a  desperate  Indian, and  forgood  causethe  police  feared 
him.  When  the  captain  of  police  attempted  to  take  hold  of  him  and  place  him  hack 
in  jail  he  drew  a  large  knife  and  struck  at  the  policeman,  but  he  avoided  the  blow, 
Wastena's  arm  and  knife  passing  over  the  captain's  shoulder,  lie  then  ran,  the  po- 
lice beiug  unable  to  overtake  him,  and  entered  his  house  where, surrounded  with 
friends,  the  police  could  not  rearrest  him  without  the  certainty  of  somebody  being 
killed.  I  had  instructed  the  police  not  to  kill  him  nor  be  killed  by  him.  This  man 
is  still  at  large — secreted — his  place,  of  refuge  not  known,  but  understood  to  he  across 
the  river  in  some  Indian  camp.  From  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  repeated 
threats  it  is  believed  that  he  will  kill  any  policeman  who  attempts  to  capture  him. 
Were  ho  on  the  reservation,  no  matter  by  whom  protected,  ho  would  be  arrested,  as 
the  military  are  within  easy  distance,  and  with  this  force  1  think  he  could  be  taken 
without  the  loss  of  lite.  There  are  only  his  relatives  who  came  to  his  aid,  as  the  In 
dians generally  are  anxious  for  his  arrest.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this 
man  will  be  retaken.  The  brother  who  released  him  has  not  been  about  since.  One 
of  the  Indian  judges  and  two  of  the  police  whom  he  has  threatened  are  confident  if 
he  has  the  opportunity  he  will  shoot  them.  It  gives  no  satisfaction  to  commend  the 
Indian  court  and  the  system  as  worthy  the  approbation  of  the  Department. 

THE  POLICE. 

This  is  made  indispensable  by  the  organization  of  the  Indian  court.  While  my 
police  are  willing  aud  efficient  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  duties  which  do 
not  involve  personal  peril,  I  regrot  to  say  where  life  is  in  danger,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  are  utterly  worthless.    I  have  two  or  three  men  who  are  brave,  but  most  of  t  hem 

are  cowardly.     I  have  to  my  great  disgust  had  proof  of  this.     Frequently  have  I  re- 
organized the  force,  but  with"  no  better  results.     In  the  many  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them  outside  of  arrests  they  are  true  men  and  quite  indispensable  to  the  sit' 
fnl  management  of  agency  affairs. 

AGENCY  EMPLOYKS. 

The  first  lesson  that  an  eniploy6  coming  on  to  an  agency  should  learn  is  that  his 
position  is  not  a  mere  sinecure,  the  reward  of  political  service  rendered  to  the  party, 
but  that  he  lias  been  appointed  by  reason  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  and  with  full 
confidence  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duties.  Another  lesson,  equally  im- 
portant, is  that  he  is  uot  above  but  subordinate  to  the  agent,  ami  should  work  in  har- 
mony with,  not  against  him,  in  advancing  the  best,  interests  of  the  service.  These 
lessons,  so  difficult  for  some  to  learn  aud  practice,  well  understood  aud  their  teachings 
carried  out,  there  would  bo  no  trouble  between  agent  and  employe's.  Supposed  Sena- 
torial or  Congressional  influence  and  backing  tend  to  make  some  employes  arrogant,  dic- 
tatorial and  fault-finding,  and,  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  be  sustained 
in  idleness  and  insubordination,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  that  reasonable  discipline 
which  must  exist  at  all  well-regulated  Indian  agencies.  While  in  my  three  years'  serv- 
ice I  have  had  just  such  men  as  employe's,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
Department  has  corrected  these  evils,  and  now  there  is  harmony  between  employe's  and 
agent.  Those  at  present  in  the  service  render  cheerful  obedience,  and  it  is  believed 
will  work  in  their  respective  places  for  the  public  good.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
discourage  an  agent  than  the  disposition  shown  by  an  employe"  to  simply  live  on  an 
agency  and  draw  his  salary  without  rendering  an  equivalent  by  performing  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him.  All  agency  employ 6s  should  realize  that  just  as  faithful  serv- 
ice is  due  the  Government  as  a  private  individual  would  exact  were  they  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  the  same  interest  in  the  discharge  of  duties  intrusted  to  them  by  a  citizen  is 
due  to  the  public  service.  All  the  time  necessary  to  properly  discharge  their  duties, 
whether  in  or  out  of  business  hours,  should  be  freely  given.  With  employe's  thus  feel 
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ing  and  actuated,  honest  and  competent,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  as  agent  whether 
the  Department  or  I  make  the  appointments.  While  most  of  the  employes  of  this 
agency  have  been  appointed  by  the  agent  and  approved  by  the  Department,  such  ap- 
poinments  have  been  made  solely  upon  ample  testimonials  furnished  and  forwarded. 
Not  one  has  been  rejected,  and  not  one  at  present  in  the  service  hero  was  ever  person- 
ally known  by  me  until  met  here  at  the  agency. 

SANITARY  CONDITION   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

There  has  not  been  any  prevailing  epidemic  on  the  reservation  during  the  year. 
The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good.  The  Yanktons  are  especially  free 
from  syphilis.  The  prevailing  type  of  disease  is  scrofula.  Sore  eyes  are  common, 
but  by  no  means  universal.  Coughs  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs  are  not  rare,  but 
generally  of  a  mild  character.  Tubercular  consumption,  the  result  usually  of  hered- 
itary scrofula,  afflicts  a  very  small  percent,  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  In  the  main  the 
adult  Indians  here  are  robust  aud  healthful  people.  Their  mode  of  living  and  home 
discomforts,  living  on  dirt  iloors,  their  houses  with  dirt  roofs,  their  exposure  to  the 
rain,  and  always  in  snow  and  wefc  weather  going  with  wet  teet,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Yanktons  are  so  vigorous  and  healthful.  Number  of  Indians  who  have 
received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  501.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this 
number  of  Indians  have  been  visited  by  the  physiciaus,  but  it  includes  those  who 
have  called  at  the  physician's  office  for  cough  sirup,  castor  oil,  or  other  simple  medi- 
cine for  some  real  or  fancied  ailment,  and  to  whom  medicine  has  been  given.  Births 
during  tho  year,  11);  deaths,  42. 

INDIAN    HOMES. 

Nothing  until  late  in  the  year  was  evor  done  to  build  any  houses  for  the  Indians  or 
improve  the  houses  they  had  built  on  the.  reservation.  There  were  385  of  these  houses 
made  of  hewed  and  sawed  logs,  roofs  of  poles  and  sticks,  covered  with  dirt  and  sod. 
The  Department  very  promptly  and  liberally  responded  to  my  application  and  esti- 
mate for  lumber  to  repair  them,  by  putting  on  new  roofs  with  rafters  and  shingles, 
gable  ends,  and  pine  iloors,  using  only  the  bodies  of  such  houses  as  were  sound  and 
suitable  for  this  expenditure.  It  was  my  object  the  present  season  to  repair  in  this 
way  100  houses,  which  will  require  about  325,001)  shingles,  G5,000  feet  of  flooring, 
25,000 feet  of  ship-lap,  55,000  feet  dimension,  and  about  50,000  feet  of  sheeting,  with 
windows,  nails,  and  hardware  for  this  100  houses.  Eighty-one  houses  have  now  been 
repaired,  aud  these  are  scattered  all  over  the  reservation,  and  havo  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  its  appearance.  With  good  roofs,  gable-ends  first  covered 
with  ship-lap  and  then  flooring  on  that,  plain  cornice,  good  floors,  with  base-boards, 
tho  Indians  for  tho  first  time  in  their  lives  are  raised  up  from  living  and  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  healthful  experience  found  in  their  new 
homes/  They  are  very  much  gratified  with  the  change.  Another  attraction  is  added 
to  their  farm  life,  another  link  in  the  chain  of  civilizing  influences,  and  another 
motive  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  These  now  houses  -will  also  serve  to  anchor 
them  on  their  farms,  curtailing  their  restless,  roaming  inclinations.  The  average 
cost  of  thoso  houses  will  be  about  $80  each. 

INDIANS  AS   GOVERNMENT  FREIGHTERS. 

For  tho  first  time  tho  Yankton  Indians  last  year  did  all  the  Government  freighting. 
Heretofore  the  annuity  goods,  agricultural  implements,  and  subsistence  had  been  de- 
livered at  the  agency  by  white  men.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  very  con- 
siderately changed  the  old  system  and  allowed  the  Indians  to  haul  this  freight  from 
the  railroad,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  earn  some  money, 
which  is  now  not  spent  for  trinkets,  but  for  clothing  and  subsistence.  The  Indians 
are  paid  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  this  hauling.  Number  of  pounds  transported  by 
the  Indians  in  1886,  330,297,  with  their  own  teams,  for  the  Government,  amounting  to 
$990.89.  In  addition,  for  private  individuals,  on  open-market  purchases  of  lumber 
and  coal,  estimated,  $275.  Total,  $1,265.89.  This  amount  of  money  did  them  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Tho  Indians  are  trusty,  reliable  freighters,  are  always  very  anxious  to 
go  for  freight,  have  good  teams  and  wagons,  and  the  amount  they  earn  is  clear  gain. 
They  usually  haul  2,000  pounds  to  a  load. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Yankton  Indians  as  a  whole  are  probably  as  wrell-behaved  people  as  any  one 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  tho  Sioux  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the  Santees, 
they  are  farther  advanced  in  civilized  habits  and  industries,  but  unlike  the  Santees 
and  other  branches  the  Yanktons  have  never  been  at  war  with  the  Government, 
nor  have  they  as  a  band  depredated  upon  white  settlements.    This  is  greatly  to  their 
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credit.  Never  having  been  at  war  with  the  Government  they  have  never  experienced 
that  chastisement  -which  has  served  to  make  the  Santees  and  other  branches  of  the 
great  Sioux  family  submissive  and  easily  governed.  The  lessons  taught  the  Indians 
by  military  subjugation,  when  placed  on  reservations,  it  was  found  were  valuable 
lessons;  that  while  they  were  sullen  they  quite  readily  submitted  to  discipline  and 
made  greater  progress  in  farming  than  those  who  never  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  there  was  a  power  that  could  punish  for  disobedience  and  crime.  Hence  we  find 
that  in  twenty-three  years  the  Santees,  who  were  first  conquered  and  then  put  to 
farming,  have  now  their  land  allotted  to  them,  are  living  comfortably  on  their  farms, 
and  are  citizen  voters,  and  in  all  that  belougs  to  a  Christian  civilization  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Yanktons,  who  have  had  twenty-eight  years  of  reservation  life.  The 
Santees  through  fear  listened  and  obeyed.  The  Yanktons  have  no  such  fear.  The 
Santees  have  been  easily  controlled.  Some  of  the  Yanktons  have  been  difficult  to 
control  as  against  their  own  willful  inclinations.  I  only  mention  these  mat  ters  of  fact, 
not  by  any  means  as  the  advocate  of  first  chastising  Indians  before  placing  them  on  res- 
ervations, but  to  show  the  effect  of  punishment  when  it  became  necessary,  and  as  a 
reason  why  is  found  among  my  Indians  a  number  of  men  who  openly  place  the  law 
at  defiance  and  treat  with  disdain  the  wise  words  of  one  of  the  highest  officers  in  the 
Indian  service,  who  has  just  come  among  them. 

With  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  eftieienf  aid  rendered  me  by  the 
Department  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
are  trying,  and  appreciating  that  "  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust," 
I  am,  most  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Kinney, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Industrial  Boarmxc.-School, 
Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  August  19,  1887. 

Sir:  The  affairs  of  the  Industrial  Boarding-School  at  this  agency  during  the  year  ending  June30, 
1887,  have  heen  uniformly  prosperous.  Children  began  coming  in  during  the  last  days  of  August,  188(i, 
and  at  the  close  of  September  92  pupils— 52  hoys  and  40  girls— had  entered  school,  of  whom  3  dropped 
out  during  September,  leaving  at  the  close  of  that  month  89  pupils  in  actual  attendance,  the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  time  during  the  >ear.  The  average  attendance  during  the  entire  school  year  was 
19*;,,,  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  capacity  of  the  building. 

All  instruction,  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  several  departments,  has 
been  exclusively  in  the  English  language",  and  most  decisive  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  pupils.  Instruction  in  the  school-room  embraced  reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  primary  philosophy,  Avhile  the  industrial  instructions  in- 
cluded all  the  details  of  routine  work  incident  to  carrying  on  the  farm  and  the  several  departments 
within  the  building.  Good  order  and  a  reasonable  and  quite  satisfactory  degree  of  discipline  have 
been  maintained  at  all  times,  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  the  utmost  harmony,  Officially 
and  socially,  has  prevailed  among  the  employes.  The  one  change  among  white  employes  during  the 
year  was  by  reason  of  failing  health  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  teachers,  whose  resignation  from  that 
cause  alone  took  effect  March  31,  1887. 

The  employes  of  the  school,  without  exception,  have  discharged  their  varied  duties  faithfully  and 
efficiently,  and  it  is  gratifying  in  a  personal  sense  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
school  that  all  who  would  consent  to  remain  are  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Marked  progress  of  pupils  has  resulted  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  departments. 
This  was  thoroughly  illustrated  in  the  exhibition  and  industrial  display  which  constituted  the  closing 
exercises  on  June  30,  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  both  nativo  and  white,  whose  unani- 
mous words  of  approval  were  not  only  an  open  verdict  for  success  in  the  year's  work,  but  touched  a 
cord  in  the  heart  most  gratifying  to  the  earnest  corps  of  workers  immediately  interested. 

The  industrial  teachers'  department  has  been  most  exellently  managed,  work  always  efficiently  per- 
formed, and  as  promptly  as  facilities  at  hand  would  permit.  The  want  of  sufficient  teams  for  carrying 
on  the  farm  and  school  wTork  has  been  a  serious  inconvenience  during  the  whole  year,  and  at  times 
actually  damaging  to  the  farm  interest  both  for  the  present  and  next  ensuing  season.  Twenty  acres 
of  additional  land  was  last  spring  fenced,  and  should  have  been  broken  up  and  prepared  for  crops  next 
year,  but  with  only  one  team  for  the  use  of  school  and  farm,  and  enough  work  during  the  busy  season 
lur  two  teams  to  do,  this  was  simply  impossible. 

To  add  to  the  inconvenience  in  this  respect,  during  the  last  week  in  June  one  of  the  school  horses 
cut  its  ankle  badly  on  a  fence-wire,  totally  disabling  the  animal  for  service,  and  such  disability  is  only 
partially  removed  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet,  with  these  disadvantages,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  su- 
perintendent's private  team,  which  has  been  put  on  to  the  school  work  freely  at  all  times,  42  acres  of 
crops  were  planted,  and  have  been  cared  for  in  a  thorough,  farmlike  manner.  These  were  subdivided 
as  follows:  corn,  21  acres;  oats,  12  acres;  potatoes,  6  acres;  garden  and  vegetable  patch,  3  acres 
The  oats  were  a  total  failure,  being  burned  up  by  drought  and  heat  in  May  and  June,  and  were  cut  and 
cured  as  hay,  although  for  that  purpose  hardly  returning  an  equivalent  for  the  labor  bestowed.  The 
corn  is  good  and  promises  an  excellent  crop,  while  the  potatoes  are  lingering  in  doubt.  There  was  no 
rain  of  consequence  from  the  time  of  planting  until  near  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  were  badly 
damaged,  hut  later  rains  have  set  them  growing,  and  if  the  season  is  sufficiently  piotracted  they  may 
produce  a  light  crop.  The  indications  are.  however,  at  this  time,  that  the  school  must  be  largely  sup- 
plied with  potatoes  by  purchase,  or  do  without.  The  garden  and  vegetable  patch  is  remarkably  clean, 
showing  close,  careful  culture,  and  although  seriously  damaged  by  a  severe  hail-storm  which  occurred 
on  the  night  of  July  25,  yet  will  be  productive  of  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  for  fall  and  winter  use 
in  the  school. 

Some  improvements  of  a  permanent  and  creditable  nature  have  been  made,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  erection  of  a  commodious,  comfortable  cow-barn,  with  cattle  sheds  and  yard,  hog-hous? 
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and  corn-crib,  all  within  one  inclosure,  all  of  which  was  very  much  needed,  and  for  the  future  insures 
protection  and  comfort  for  all  school  stock  during  cold  or  inclement  weather. 

The  school  herd  of  26  head  consists  of  6  cows,  12  young  cattle,  and  8  calves.  Of  the  young  cattle,  five 
or  six  head  should  bo  disposed  of  this  fall,  for,  having  about  matured,  there  can  bo  no  profit  derived 
from  keeping  them  through  the  winter.  The  hog  stock  was  increased  by  purchase  to  28  head,  but  dis- 
ease is  working  lightly  among  them  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  have  died.  No  serious  loss,  however, 
is  anticipated,  and  if  present  prospects  are  realized  4,0u0  pounds  or  more  of  pork  will  be  dressed  from 
the  school  pens  in  January  or  February  next. 

A  few  hundred  trees  were  planted  last  spring,  of  which  about  one-half  were  killed  by  the  drought. 
Those  planted  last  year  are  growing  finely. 

The  condition  of  the  school  building  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  and  not  infrequent  alarm  to  its 
occupants,  audit  can  be  but  a  question  of  Limited  time,  when,  if  not  repaired  at  considerable  cost,  it 
must  be  abandoned  as  a  human  habitation.  The  foundation  walls  are  .so  defective  and  so  fast  crum  - 
blmg  away  that  the  imminent  peril  of  the  structure  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  The  roof 
leaks  in  various  places,  as  a  result  of  which  plastering  is  falling  from  ceilings  beneath.  The  gutters 
and  spouting  are  essentially  non-conductors,  permitting  the  water  to  run  or  seep  down  through  the 
walls,  entering  the  building  at  various  points  and  damaging  plastering  and  conteuts  within.  As  this 
building  was  evidently  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  its  erection  executed  in  fraud  throughout,  the  best 
and  cheapest  line  of  repairs,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  found  in  an  entire  new  building  or  buildings. 
It  is  almost  certain  that,  as  a  matter  oi  personal  safety,  employ  6s  will  not  consent,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, to  remain  in  the  building  more  than  a  year  or  two  at  the  farthest.  The  Indians  also  are  aware 
that  the  building  is  considered  unsafe,  and  this  fact  will  probably  have  some  effect  on  the  attendance 
for  the  coming  year.  The  absolute  necessity  for  some  improvement  in  this  connection  is  strikingly 
apparent  to  anyone  who  even  carelessly  walks  through  and  about  the  building;  and  if  it  is  designed 
to  continue  the  school  no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  safe  and  comfortable  quarters  for  it. 

Tho  general  health  of  employes  and  pupils  was  uniformly  good,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  safe 
and  proper  accommodations,  the  school  is  vigorous,  and  its  established  basis  one  of  permanency  and 
usefulness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Pj  kkv  Ski.dkn, 
Superintendent. 

J.  F.  Kinney, 

JJ.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


In  response  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  report  of  St.  Paul's 

school  : 

This  school,  established  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Ilai  e,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  I  'lunch,  has, 
during  this  period,  through  many  hinderances  and  discouragements,  been  quietly  doing  its  work  in  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  Indian.  Many  of  its  pupils  have  gone  to  work  among  their  people  as 
ministers,  catechists,  teachers,  printers,  carpenters,  and  farmers;  some  may  be  found  in  the  agency 
shops,  while  others  are  preparing  t  lii  niseh  68  still    fart  her  for  usefulness  in  schools  away  from  home. 

The  cap. icily  Of  the  Bchool  is  36,  it  being  pail  of  our  plan  to  bring  the  family  relation  to  bear  in 
elevating  the  Indian  morally  and  physically.  We  feel  that  in  smaller  schools  can  be  given  the  best 
substitute  for  that  parental  training  and  supervision  which  the  Indian  lacks  in  his  own  home.  We 
have  been  rewarded  for  our  efforts  in  knowing  thai  most  of  our  boys  regard  St.  Paul's  with  a  real 
home  affection.  The  number  of  names  enrolled  dui  Lng  the  past  year  has  been  40:  the  largest  number 
in  attendance  at  any  one  time,  38;  average  number,  22.  The  average  attendance  is  reduced  from  the 
fact  that  pupils  lia\  e  been  called  away  at  different  times  by  sickness  at  home,  and  that  others  desire 
to  leave  early  in  the  \  ear  to  assist  in  Bpring  farming. 

The  healt  b  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  We  have  had  no  serious  cases  of  sickness.  Instruction 
is  given  entirely  in  English,  and  includes  the  ordinary  English  branches,  vocal  music,  free  calisthenics, 
dumb-bell  exercises,  also  out  door  work,  such  as  plowing,  planting  care  of  stock  and  farm  tools.  The 
devotional  exercises  of  the  school  arc  also  entirely  in  English.  There  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  discipline  and  morals  during  the  past  year,  and  in  this  a  spect  I  he  superintendent  an.l  teachers  feel 
great  cause  foT  encouragement. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  ration  furnished  by  the  Government.  This  ration  being  often  inadequate  for  their  physical 
well-being,  is  supplemented  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  buildings,  bedding,  and  other  furniture, 
books,  clothing  for  pupils,  salaries  oi  principal  and  teachers,  are  the  gift  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  school  has  received  no  clothing  from  the  Government  during  the  past  school  year.  While  some- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  future.  We  shall  enter 
on  the  coining  school-year  w  ith  the  assurance  that  ;  s  we  have  merited  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
this  people  in  the  past  by  honest  work  for  their  welfare,  bo  in  the  future  St.  Paul's  school  will  be  an 
efficient  instrument  in  that  Christian  education  and  training  which  is  the  essence  of  a  true  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  my  report  to  lion  J.  F.  Kinney. 

Jane  II.  Johnston, 

Principal. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  30,  1887. 

DearSiu:  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  the  condition  of  the  missionary  work  carried  on 
hinong  the  Yankton  Indians  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  knowing  that  you  have  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  Christian  instruction  as  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 

Eighteen  years  ago  last  March  it  was  my  privilege  to  commence  the  first  permanent  effort  for  tho 
Christian  instruction  of  the  Yanktons.  Though  no  one  year  has  been  marked  by  any  noted  awaken  - 
hg  or  revival,  yet  after  eighteen  years  of  labor  by  myself  and  others,  we  see  a  very  great  change  in 
tl  e  faith  of  this  people.  Where  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  but  a  blind  following  after 
mmy  gods,  we  now  find  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  among  all  the  people,  and  about 
half  of  them  professed  believers  in  the  Christian  religion  in  some  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  now  has  three  congregations  among  the  Yanktons  where  regular  services 
are  held  every  Sabbath — one  at  the  agency,  one  10  miles  below  the  agency,  near  the  Springs,  and  one 
15  miles  above  the  agency,  near  White  Swan.  At  the  agency  there  is  a  comfortable  house  of  wor- 
ship capable  of  seating  about  150.     There  is  also  a  comfortable  house  at   the  Springs,  seating  about  75. 
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At  "White  Swan  the  meetings  are  held  in  an  old  log  cabin,  but  the  people  are  collecting  the  means  to 
build  another  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  growing  interest  in  worship,  the  average  attendance  at  our 
meetings  being  larger  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  communicants  at  these  three  places  now 
number  198.     Of  these  37  were  received  during  the  past  year. 

The  linguistic  education  of  the  Yanktons  is  as  yet  so  little  advanced  that  we  find  the  English  lan- 
guage of  small  value  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  body  of  the  people.  So  our  meetings  are 
mostly  conducted  in  the  Indian  tongue.  In  the  Sabbath  school  we  have  English  classes  for  all  who 
<ran  understand  that  language.  The  others  receive  instruction  in  their  mother  tongue.  A  clear  con- 
ception of  truth  sunk  deep  in  the  heart  is  what  is  wantt  d  to  make  worthy  Christians.  We  find  this 
impression  can  best  be  made  by  using  the  language  they  understand  best. 

Our  church  is  not  doing  a  very  extensive  work  in  secular  educal  ion  among  the  Yanktons.  At  Yank- 
Ion  agency  we  have  a  day  school  taught  by  Miss  Hunter.  The  school  has  been  more  than  usually 
prosperous  the  past  year.  The  body  of  the  instruction  is  in  the  English  language,  but  the  main  object 
is  to  make  the  school  auxiliary  to  the  churoh.  Religious  instruction  and  worship  has  an  Important 
place  in  the  school,  and  much  of  this  is  in  the  native  tongue. 

We  had  a  school  taught  for  three  months  in  connection  with  our  station  near  White  Swan.  This 
school  was  taught  by  one  of  oui  Indians  named  Robert  Clarkson  with  fair  success. 

In  our  missionary  work  we  find  the  more  ad  vanced  Indians  valuable  assistants.  A  full  native  In- 
dian named  Henry  Selwyn  has  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  preaches  with  good   acceptance.     A 

number  of  others  conduct  meetings  and  render  other  service  verj  worthily. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

.John  P.  Williamson, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Kinney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Greenwood,  Dak.,  Augusts,  1S87. 

Pf.au  Put:  In  accordance  with  your  roquesi  1  hereby  report  a  few  items  of  the  woi  k  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  on  this  reserve. 

Work  was  begun  by  the  church  in  1869.  The  people  were  then,  almost  without  exception  "  blanket- 
Indians,"  living  in  tip'is,  cultivating  little  patches,  sometimes  of  only  a  lew  paces  in  extent,  in  four  or 
five  general  fields,  w  bich  were  plowed  for  them  by  the  Government.  No  schools  or  religious  sen  ices 
except  those  begun  the  same  year  by  Rev.  W.  Williamson,  of  the  I'resby  terian  Church.  To  one  who 
had  not  seen  the  condition  of  things  then  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
these  eighteen  yeai  s.  'i  he  preliminary  work-  Is  Largely  done,  the  old  and  changeless  generation  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  the  younger  and  better-informed  and  better-instructed  generation  is  coming  for- 
ward to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  tribe. 

We  have  carried  on  religious  and  educational  work  here  w  ithout  intermission  dnring  all  these  years. 
The  principal  church  is  at  the  agency,  with  chapels  at  either  end  of  the  reserve  and  St.  Paul's 
boarding-school  for  boys  at  the  agenoy.  Regular  Sunday  and  weekday  set  vices  are  maintained  at  all 
three  of  these  places.  The  average  Sunday  morning  congregation  for  all  three  together  is  'J7<>.  which 
is  very  fair  when  it  is  considered  that  the  people  are  very  much  scattered  and  many  come  from  as  far 
as  10  miles  away.  There  are  'I'll  familes  and  7S'2  individuals  reached  by  our  work  ;  1(0  infants  and  1"> 
adults  baptised  during  the  year;  48 confirmed;  267  communicants,  of  whom  I'll  commenced  during 
the  year. 

A  poor  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  into  civilization  have  many  wants  and  many  uses  for 
money.  Under  such  circumstances  they  can  not  give  largely  towards  the  support  of  religious  work 
among  them;  and  yet,  when  compared  with  the  ability  and  gifts  ol  their  white  brethren,  I  do  not  know 
but  the  balance  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Indians;  they  irive  gladly  of  their  little. 

Last  autumn  we  completed  at  the  agency  a  commodious  and  comfortable  church,  in  which  the  In- 
dians assisted  to  the  amount  of  between  $400  and  $500.      Aside  from  this  the  contributions  for  the  year 

ending  May  :51st  were  $396.23.  And  this  does  not  represent  all  that  they  have  done,  for  at  each  of 
the  three  points  they  have  societies  which  do  more  or  less  for  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  their  con- 
ti  ibutions  are  not  reported  to  me. 

There  has  been  nothing  especially  remarkable  in  our  work  here  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
a  year  of  steady,  quiet  growth.  Our  congregations  are  as  orderly  and  reverent  as  any  among  white 
people.  The  improvement  in  their  homes,  in  personal  cleanliness  and  their  clothing,  in  increased  ef- 
fort to  help  themselves  and  the  great  decrease  in  the  tendency  to  beg,  an;  very  encouraging. 

Aside  from  St.  Paul's  school,  whose  statistical  report  is  doubtless  found  elsewhere,  our  mission 
force  consists  of  one  priest,  one  deacon,  one  catechist,  and  one  lady  helper  who  visits  the  sick  and 
distressed  and  conducts  women's  meetings  and  the  Sunday  school  at  the  agency. 
.Respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Cook. 
Missionary  to  the  Yanktons. 
J.  F.  Kinney, 

V.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Yankton  Agency.  Dakota. 


Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Boss  Fork,  Idaho,  August  23,  1887. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this  my  sec- 
ond annual  report. 

Fort  Hall  reservation  embraces  quite  a  large  scope  of  country,  nearly  GO  miles  long 
and  40  wide,  located  in  the  county  of  Bingham  (formerly  Oneida),  in  southeastern 
Idaho,  and  containing  some  1,300,000  acres. 


Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  occupying  here,  differ  somewhat  in  habits,  disposition, 
character,  etc.,  but  notwithstanding  this  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they  get  along 
fairly  well  together.     The  Shoshones  take  more  kindly  to  labor  and  are  more  disposed 
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to  settle  down  ;  whilst  with  the  Bannacks,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  feats  of  dar- 
ing of  the  present  and  generations  past,  it  is  much  harder  to  convince  them  of  the 
absolute  necessity  that  their  nomadic  wanderings  must  be  broken  up,  that  labor  is 
honorable,  and  to  make  a  snccess  of  life  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
work. 

The  condition  of  many  of  the  old  people  belonging  to  both  tribes  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme,  and  until  such  time  as  generations  to  come  will  be  so  educated  and  have 
engrafted  into  their  natures  love  and  care,  for  the  old  and  infirm,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  something  ought  to  bo  done  to  give  special  care  and  aid  to  these 
unfortunates.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  elsewhere  in  the  service,  but  a  "  home"  es- 
tablished at  this  agency,  and  gathered  into  it  the  old  and  infirm,  the  afflicted  and 
sick,  would  be  a  godsend  to  this  people. 

The  condition  of  all  calls  for  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  for  improvement  in 
the  way  of  civilization,  transforming  the  wicky-up,  not  simply  to  a  cabin  or  hut — 
which  Iain  willing  to  admit  is  some  improvement — but  to  a  house  to  the  exclusion  of 
filth  and  uncleanliness ;  from  half-way  cultivated  patches  to  decent  fields  and  farms, 
ownership,  "my  land,  my  farm,"  marked  by  metes  and  bounds,  "  lands  in  severalty  " 
if  you  please,  in  which  delight  can  be  taken  in  building  houses  and  barns,  stables, 
etc.,  rather  than  work  in  common  principle,  led  to  in  a  great  measure  by  the  owner- 
ship in  common,  planting  where  you  please,  if  at  all,  this  year,  and  somewhere  else 
next,  lacking  everything  in  the  way  of  an  incentive  to  those  having  some  disposition 
todo.  Much  might  be  written  right  along  here,  but,  fearful  of  making  this  paper  much 
longer  than  needed  or  called  for,  I  forbear.  Habits  like  conditions,  call  loudly  for 
improvement,  and  lam  sorry  to  say  but  poor  speed  has  been  made  in  every  undertaking 
to  renovate  things  or  to  change  many  things,  the  vile  fruits  of  heathenism  and  savagery, 
to  results  brought  about  by  civilization.  Of  disposition,  character,  etc.,  much  might 
be  written  in  favor  of  these  benighted  sons  ol'  t  he  plain,  as  well  as  much  to  condemn  ; 
but  space  forbids  in  this  paper  to  say  more  than  that  these  unfortunate  red  mon  are  to 
bo  more  pitied  than  blamed.  Good  and  faithful  work  will  tell  in  time,  and  in  a  short 
time,  and  much  now  to  complain  of  will  soon  disappear. 

Located  as  these.  Indians  are,  and  when  it  is  remembered  on  a  reservation  so  ex- 
tensive? it  can  be  hut  a  snail's  pace  in  doing  the  full  work  of  an  Indian  agent  with 
but  a  handful  of  employes.  Bannaek  Creek,  525  miles  from  agency,  with  a  population 
of  about  300;  Tort  Neuf  settlement,  distant  some  Id  miles,  with  a  population  of  200  or 
more;  Blackfoot,  13  miles  away,  with  a  like  population  ;  upper  Ross  Fork,  12  miles 
distant,  with  some  300  souls,  and  lower  Ross  Pork  and  around  agency,  between  400 
and  500,  and  all  these  people  to  be  looked  after  and  instructed  in  agriculture  by  one 
farmer— well,  1  forbear  comment.  Let  me  say  this,  however:  To  cure  this  defeot  and 
to  make  these  Indians  progressive,  if  I  had  command  of  the  finances  of  the  Indian 
Office, the  temptation  would  be  strong  to  put  a  good,  clever,  honest,  self-sacrificing, 
pract  ieal  farmer,  and  if  he  had  a  wife  just  like  him  so  much  the  better,  in  each  of  the 
neighborhoods  mentioned  and  let  him  remain  there,  live  among  and  work  with  them 
daily,  his  wife  giving  attention  to  the  women,  both  devoted  to  the  work  of  raising 
up  poor,  fallen  humanity — missionary  zeal,  if  you  like,  and,  my  word  for  it,  but  a 
short  time  would  elapse  until  a  mighty  change  would  be  the  result — the  outcome  in 
home,  field, and  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fast  fading  blanket,  trinkets,  paint,  etc., 
which  go  to  makeup  the  Indian,  and  in  their  place  the  white  man's  garb,  with  a 
healthful,  civilizing,  and  Christianizing  tendency,  made  apparent  in  a  few  years  for 
a  small  expenditure  of  money. 

POPULATION 

entire,  scattered  in  communities  as  indicated,  number  in  all  1,530,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  44  over  last  year ;  but  this  number  is  made  up  more  from  absentees  than  natu- 
ral increase;  indeed,  I  think  wholly.  Of  this  number  375  are  males  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  412  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  320  school  chihrren  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  backward  condition  of  these  Indians  and  the  little  progress 
made  by  them,  still  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  under  all  the  circumstances  and  the 
many  drawbacks  with  which  they  had  to  contend  they  have  done  all  in  the  way  ?f 
planting  and  sowing  that  any  reasonable  man  would  expect.  Hope  for  good  work  in 
this  direction  has  been  buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  funds  for  irrigating  ditches  and 
canals,  without  which  all  hopes  of  success,  as  well  as  being  able  to  put  into  effect 
"  the  land  in  severalty  law,"  is  dashed  to  the  ground. 

EDUCATION. 

Fort  Hall  industrial  boarding  school,  the  only  school  of  any  kind  on  the  reserve,  is 
located  from  agency  some  IS  miles;  and  the  year  past,  with  a  portion  of  the  year 
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preceding,  Las  been  under  the  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  and  doubtless  a 
report  of  the  school  and  its  work  from  this  officer  has  been  forwarded  ere  this.  All 
that  could  have  been  done  by  this  agent  and  employe's  has  been  done  in  filling  up  the 
sehooi,  which  under  all  the  circumstances  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  is  quite 
gratifying. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  last  month  has  brought  us  Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  sent  out,  I  believe,  by  the  auxiliary  located  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Soon. 
I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  a  colaborer  from  the  auxiliary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  will 
be  sent  out,  and  with  two  faithful  workers  in  this  direction  much  good  will  doubtless 
result  in  bringing  these  women  up  to  a  higher  plane.  Miss  Frost  deserves  richly  much 
sympathy  aud  prayer  in  her  labor  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 

SANITARY. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  report  of  W.  R.  Maddox,  M.  D.,  agency 
physician.  I  need  but  say  that  the  practices  of  the  Indian  medicine  men  are  still 
"  abroad  in  the  land,"  and  no  little  time  will  be  needed  for  their  complete  overthrow. 

INDIAN  POLICE  AND  CRIME. 

Of  the  police  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  being  able  to  get  up 
anything  akin  to  decent  efficiency  in  this  regard;  but,  with  a  determination  to  "keep 
trying"  and  educating,  hope  to  make  a  success  of  a  worse  than  no  police  force  unless 
efficient.  Of  crime,  I  am  free  to  say  that  civilization  can  not  boast  of  fewer  arrests  or 
crimes  committed,  taking  into  account  the  population  and  surroundings,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  opportunities  for  much  that  would  he  hard  to  discover  as  to  who  the  per- 
petrator of  the  act  might  be. 

BUILDINGS 

at  agency,  together  with  location,  were  unfortunate  in  that  the  latter  is  frequently 
under  water  in  winter  and  spring  time  from  overflow.  Buildings  very  inferior,  and 
most  of  them  worthless. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statisticti'cal  report,  which  you  will  please  find  herewith  inclosed,  is  made  up 
with  care  aud  exactness,  as  much  so  as  work  of  this  kind  had  to  be  done  and  is  by 
estimating;  but  I  am  sure  the  statistical,  like  this  paper,  deals  in  nothing  of  a  rose- 
colored  tendency — simply  fact  as  believed;  no  more,  no  less.  The  increase  shown  is 
gratifying  under  the  circumstances. 

CONCLUSION. 

Next  to  the  expenditure  of  money  for  irrigating  ditches  is  the  importance  of  Con- 
gressional action  in  ratifying  treaties  made  by  these  Indians,  one  as  long  ago  as  May 
14,  1880,  relinquishing  their  right  to  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  known  as 
Marsh  valley,  the  other  of  a  late  date,  to  wit,  May  27,  1887,  in  which  they  relin- 
quish title  to  United  States  of  right  of  way  for  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad,  together 
with  some  1 ,800  acres  for  town  purposes  at  Pocatello,  junction  of  Utah  and  Northern  and 
Oregon  Short  Line  railroads.  These  Indians  are"  land  poor ;  "  and  worse  still,  no  money 
to  their  credit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  if  the  amount  of  $6,000,  paid  by 
Oregon  Short  Line  for  right  of  way,  together  with  an  amount  about  equal  this  col- 
lected for  them  as  grazing  tax  and  unexpended,  is  excepted.  If  these  matters  are  at- 
tended to,  some  little  money  will  come  to  the  relief  of  these  Iudians,  and  pretty  soon 
will  they  see  the  folly  of  undertaking  to  control  more  land  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  wants,  either  .under  their  treaty  rights  or  the  land  in  severalty 
bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  additional  fund 
will  be  formed,  and  if  properly  handled  and  judiciously  expended  for  their  benefit 
not  only  "  lands  in  severalty,"  but  fencing,  dwellings,  barns,  stables,  granaries — in 
fact,  all  the  outcome  of  a  well-regulated  and  a  well-to-do  farmer — will  be  the  result, 
and  in  a  very  fe  w  years  at  that.  Old  ruts  and  old  measures  must  be  abandoned  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  secured. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  Gallagher, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  23,  1887. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  Indians 
under  my  charge.  I  have  only  had  charge  of  this  agency  since  the  1st  of  April; 
therefore  I  can  not  give  as  full  and  correct  a  report  of  what  has  transpired  during  the 
entire  year  as  I  would  like  to. 

A  careful  census  of  these  Indians  was  taken  dining  the  month  of  June ;  hut  since 
that  time  quite  a  number  of  Indians  have  returned  to  the  reservation  who  had  been 
gone  for  some  time,  and  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken  to  get  the 
correct  number. 

The  census  is  as  follows: 

Men  over  eighteen  years  of  ago 189 

Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age 170 

Hoys  between  six  and  sixteen  years 42 

(Jills  between  six  and  sixteen  years 37 

Boys  under  six  years 52 

Girls  under  six  years 48 

The  Indians  have  tilled  about  223  acres,  planted  in  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and 
a  greal  amount  of  garden  vegetables  has  been  grown  by  them  this  year. 

I  have  six  police,  who  reside  near  the  agency,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  live 
privates.    They  are  very  obedient,  and,  I  think,  useful. 

There  have  been  no  offenses  committed  by  the  whites  against  the  Indians;  one  of- 
fense by  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  viz  :  One  white  woman  was  shot  and  wounded 
by  an  Indian  at  Salmon  City  while  under  t  ne  influence  of  whisky.  After  committing 
the  deed  he  hid  i;i  the  mountains,  hut  was  captured  a  few  days  later  by  the  Indian 
police  and  is  now  in  jail  at  Salmon  City  waiting  trial.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  Indians  would  be  entirely  peaceable  and  harmless  could  they  not  get  whisky, 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  them  from  getting  it  at  times. 


There  is  a  school  at  this  agency  with  about  :>(>  scholars,  which  is  doing  well  under 
the  circumstances.  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  this  school, or  any  school 
which  is  located  where  the  influence  of  the  children's  parents  is  thrown  around 
them,  will  never  make  the  advancement  were  the  school  situated  where  the  children 
would  not  be  thrown  among  their  parents  as  soon  as  t  hey  are  out  of  the  school-house. 
I  think  a  school  for  the  Indian  child  re;  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  rising 
genera i ton  will  ever  be  civilized;  and  the  question  of  civilizing  these;  children  is  no 
Longei  a  problem  ;  but  I  would  suggesl  t  hat,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  children 
be  separated  from  the  older  Indians;  and  until  this  is  done  they  never  will  make 
the  progress  they  could  or  should  make. 

During  the  month  of  dune  this  ]cx(  rvation  was  surveyed,  which  has  been  a  long- 
felt  want.  The  survey  shows  the  reservation  to  contain  164  square  miles,  ofwhich 
ldO  square  miles  is  rugged  and  mount ainons  and  not  suitable  for  anything,  leaving 
d\  square  miles  which  is  composed  of  foot-hills  and  a  narrow  valley.  The  valley  only 
can  be  cultivated  which  contains  fertile  .veil  :  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
tillable  land  for  the  amount  of  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
1  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


J.  M.  Needham, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  15,  1887. 

SIR :  This  reservation  was  set  aside  to  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  this  tribe  by 
treaty,  June  9,  1863,  and  embraces  about  7o0,000  acres  of  mountain,  valley,  and  prai- 
rie lands.  There  is  abroad  strip  of  timber  running  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  reserve,  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  the  easterly  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  well  wooded.  The  south  fork  of  the  Clearwater  river,  taking  its  rise  beyond 
the  southeasterly  corner  of  reservation,  flows  northerly  along  the  easterly  border, 
through  a  fertile  valley,  to  the  northeasterly  corner,  where  it  unites  with  the  north 
fork  flowing  into  the  reservation  from  the  north  ;  thence  the  course  of  the  river  is  east- 
erly, across  the-  northerly  part  of  the  reservation,  to  the  Snake  river,  with  which  it 
unites  at  Lewiston.    The  river  thus  flows  at  a  varyiug  distance  of  2  to  7  miles  inside 
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the  lines  and  across  two  sides  of  the  reservation,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The 
reservation  is  otherwise  well  watered  by  spring  and  mountain  streams. 

The  Indians  have  made  their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  river  and  upon  the  creeks, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  where  they  have  found  ample  room  for  their  development  in 
agriculture. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  acreage  consists  of  rich  prairie  lands,  while  two-lilt  lis 
are  in  valley  and  mountain  sides.  The,  soil  is  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  Northwest.     Its  advantages  for  stock  raising  are  unsurpassed. 


The  Nez  Perce's  number  about  1,200,  a  majority  of  whom  I  have  settled  upon  farms 
of  20  acres  allotted  to  them  under  the  treaty.  These  farms  were  long  since  surveyed 
and  fenced  by  the  Government.  Permanent  and  valuable  improvements  have  been 
made  on  many  of  them,  while  others  present  the  appearance  of  neglect  and  deteriora- 
tion. In  one  section  of  the  reservation  visited  by  me  this  state  of  things  was  espe- 
cially noticeable,  the  farms  and  buildings  giving  evidence  of  a  former  prosperity  and 
thrift  now  departed.  This  state  of  things  was  not  traceable  to  the  wild  nor  untamed 
life  of  the  Indian,  to  any  lack  of  the  civilizing  influence  ot*  the  church  nor  zeal  in  its 
service.     Indeed  they  seem  more  devoted  to  this  than  any  other  good  work. 

New  farms  are  being  taken  up  and  fenced  by  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.  A  few 
houses  of  lumber  and  logs  have  been  built  during  the  year.  The  support  of  this 
trihe  is  gained  by  stock  raising,  farming,  root  digging)  fishing,  hunting,  and  by  sidl- 
ing wood  and  lumber.  A  ready  sale  is  found  for  horses  and  cattle.  Their  hands  and 
herds  appear  to  be  growing  smaller  from  frequent  and  large  sales  of  late  years,  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  improve  their  stock.  The  grade  and  value  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
being  improved  by  individual  purchases  OI  American  stallions,  mares,  and  other 
blooded  stock. 

No  rations  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  no  ease  of  destitution  nor  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  food  has  come  to  mj  notice.  The  tribe  is  as  prosperous  as  it  ever  can 
be  unless  they  are  brought  to  a  condition  of  self-reliance,  in  which  they  are  to  recei\  e 
no  valuablo  thing  from  the  Government  without  rendering  a  full  and  just  compensa- 
tion. 

POPULATION. 

By  your  direction  a  census  of  the  tribe  was  undertaken  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
without  cost  to  the  Government, no  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for 
the  execution  of  this  requirement  of  the  law.  In  the  performance  of  this  work  you 
were  pleased  to  direct  me  to  use  for  the  purpose,  as  I  could  spare  them,  such  em- 
ployes and  other  facilities  as  are  provided  for  the  regular  work  of  the  agency.  Your 
instructions  found  the  employes  with  more  work  upon  their  hands  than  they  could 
easily  execute,  and  from  which  they  could  not  be  spared.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  your  instructions,  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  volunteers  from  the  employe's 
and  others  to  perform  the  work  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  To  do  this  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  1  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  committee  having  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  celebrations  of  the  day  in  charge  by  a  promise  to  issue  a  beef  for 
a  feast.  Every  effort  was  made  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  largest  number  pos- 
sible. With  four  census  takers  and  four  interpreters  to  assist,  we  accomplished  the 
work  of  taking  those  in  camp,  numbering  about  H00,  in  one  day,  From  the  best  esti- 
mate obtainable,  and  that  I  am  able  to  make,  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  living  upon 
the  reservation  were  taken. 

RESULTS   OF   CENSUS. 

Males  above  eighteen  years 263 

Females  above  fourteen  years 298 

School  children,  six  to  sixteen  years 140 

Children  under  six  years 91 

Estimated  one-third 400 

Total 1,192 

This  is  believed  to  be  approximately  the  number  of  Indians  in  my  charge. 

SCHOOLS 

We  should  approach  and  view  the  work  of  education  of  Indians  by  generations.  It  is 
through  their  education  that  their  progress  largely  depends.  The  influence  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  the  school  will  affect  more  largely  the  next  generation  and  those 
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that  come  after  them.  If  we  look  for  both  immediate  and  permanent  results  from  our 
work  we  shall  he  disappointed.  The  education  of  a  single  generation  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  it  better  or  lead  it  to  endure  more  easily  the  restraint  of  civilization.  The 
school  at  this  agency  is  the  subject  of  my  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  tribe  in  its  transition  to  civilization  make  its  successful  management  a 
work  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  difficulty. 

The  children  readily  learn  to  read  and  write ;  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  em- 
brace the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  learn  and  practice  the  proper  use  of  things. 

Upon  my  taking  charge  here  September  10,  1880,  the  agency  school  was  partly  re- 
moved from  its  former  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lapwai  creek  to  Fort  Lapwai. 
Commodious  and  convenient  school  buildings  were  left  behind  in  exchange  for  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  soldiers'  quarters.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  without 
an  office  or  office  furniture  for  the  transaction  of  agency  business,  but  with  garrison 
buildings  sufficient  in  number  though  unfit  in  their  adaptation  for  an  agency  school. 
The  task  of  preparation  and  organization  of  the  school  was  difficult  and  perplexing. 
The  attendance  was  increased  from  00  to  123  pupils,  and  the  school  was  successfully 
conducted  through  the  winter,  during  which  time  we  suffered  from  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  care  of  so  many  children  in  quarters  so  widely  scattered  as  1  be  garrison 
buildings,  with  the  same  force  of  employes  allowed  for  a  school  of  less  than  half  its 
number  in  former  years.  Great  credit  is  duo  to  the  employes  for  their  untiring  in- 
dustry and  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  school  under  circumstances  so  difficult  of  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  a  farm  and  garden  cultivated  by  the  agency  and  school  employe's  princi- 
pally.    It  is  estimated  that  our  harvest  will  bring  us — 

Hay tons..  70 

Oats bushels..  f>00 

Potatoes do f>00 

Beets  and  mangolds do '.WO 

Onions do 100 

Carrots do :}7f> 

Corn do 225 

Beans do 35 

Peas do....  10 

Cabbages number. .  7f>0 

Squash tons..  4 

During  the  harvest  season  wo  are  practically  without  the  assistance  of  the  school- 
boys, whose  labor  is  needed  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  yet  it  seems  impracticable 
here  to  retain  them  in  school  in  July,  August,  and  September.  This  makes  the  task 
of  providing  vegetables  for  the  school  and  hay  and  roots  for  the  stock  burdensome 
for  the  employes. 

We  have  three  school-houses  upon  this  reservation,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
school.  It  is  believed  that  one  good  school  upon  the  reservation  is  better  than  a 
greater  number,  unless  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is  made.  The  conveniences  for  es- 
tablished separate  schools  are  good.  The  buildings  and  farm  at  Fort  Lapwai  render 
it  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  boys' school.  The  school  building  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lapwai  creek  furnishes  quarters  for  a  female  school  than  which  few  better  can  be 
found.  The  schools  would  be  separate  by  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  could  be 
conducted,  I  believe,  under  one  superintendent  with  but  few  additional  employes. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  schools  here  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  education  of  the  tribe  that  I  can  recommend. 

I  Teachers  employed  at  the  Lapwai  Boarding-School. 


Names. 

Positions. 

Salaries. 

William  Edv.-r.nl  II  ill 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

$800 

Mabel  A.  Norris 

600 

720 

Thomas  Brouche 

Assistant  industrial  teacher 

480 

AGRICULTURE. 


There  is  but  a  slight  increase  over  former  years  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  but  the 
yield  is  unusually  large.  It  is  estimated  that  more  hay  has  been  cut  than  in  any 
former  year.  The  issue  of  harness  and  agricultural  implements  has  been  an  encour- 
agement to  many  to  do  more  than  otherwise  would  have  been  done. 
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MILLS. 

The  agency  flouring  and  saw  mills  were  idle  during  the  entire  year  of  1886  and 
until  June,  1887,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  flume  by  high  winds  in  Febru- 
ary, 188G.  The  flume  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner  during  the  present 
year  and  the  mills  otherwise  placed  in  good  condition.  They  are  now  in  operation  and 
making  good  flour  and  lumber.  The  mills  at  Kamiah  are  in  good  condition,  but  it  is 
found  necessary  to  operate  them  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year  only. 

The  spring  freshets  were  unusually  destructive.  The  Clearwater  river  rose  to  a 
height  not  before  attained,  so  far  as  any  record  exists,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest, 
difficulty  that  the  destruction  and  loss  of  much  Government  property  was  prevented. 
Fences  were  washed  away  from  improved  Lands,  and  buildings  damaged  and  taken 
away  by  the  flood.     The  fences  lost  were  mostly  old  and  needed  renewing. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  Churches  are  represented,  prosecuting  their  respect- 
ive causes  with  efficiency  and  vigor.  We  have  tour  Presbyterian  ami  one  Catholic 
Church  in  a  population  of  1,200  Indians,  with  a  total  membership,  as  reported  to  me, 
of  (J74,  divided  as  follows  :  574  Protestants  and  400  Catholics. 

There  are  eight  native  ordained  ministers  and  live  white  missionaries.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  the  affairs  Of  this  agency  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  its  Christian 
population  ;  but  I  have  done  what  1  could  to  promote  good  morals  and  tolerance  of 
the  opinions  of  others  between  the  churches  represented. 

COURT  OF   IN DI AX   OFFENSES. 

This  court  has  commanded  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  and  exercises  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  vicious  and  untamed  Indians.  There  have  been  forty  criminal  cases  before 
the  court. 


Causes. 


Drunkenness 

Adultery 

Gambling 

Medicinemen 

Assaults 

Trespass 


No. 


Causes. 


Aiding  escape  of  prisoners 

Unlawfully  cutting  wood  on  tlio  reserv 

Contempt  of  court 

Larceny 

.Breaking  and  entering 


BTo. 


In  addition  to  this  I  have  referred  to  the  court  from  time  to  time  for  investigation, 
the  facts  in  civil  cases  and  complaints,  some  one  or  more  of  the  judges  rinding  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  reporting  tin;  same  to  me  for  final  determination.  In  such  mat- 
ters the  finding  of  the  judges  have  generally  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties  in  inter- 
est. By  making  use  of  the  court  for  such  purposes  I  find  myself  able  to  save  time 
for  other  duties. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  employes  of  your  office, 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  promptitude  with  which  1  have  been  favored  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ceo.  W.  Norris, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  Arafaiio  Agency, 

Darlington,- Ind.  T.,  Augusts,  1387. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  circular  letter  of  July  1,  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  and  in  view  of  the  instructions  that  it  should  contain  such  information  as 
will  afford  to  one  who  inquires  for  the  first  time  a  fair  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  the  agency,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  some  that  has  been  hereto- 
fore written.  With  this  I  proceed  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency,^ 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the  extent  of  progress  toward  civilization  and  self- 
support. 

On  the  16th  day  of  September  last  I  assumed  charge,  relieving  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee, 
Ninth  United  States  Infantry. 
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RESERVE. 

By  Executive  order  of  August  10,  1869,  the  present  reservation,  lying  between  the 
35th  and  3?th  parallels  of  latitude,  the  eastern  line  of  Texas  and  the  western  line  of 
Oklahoma,  was  set  apart  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  by  the  act  approved 
February  8,  1887,  guaranteed  to  them  by  allotment  in  quantities  specified  in  tho 
treaty  of  18(18  (which  located  them  in  the  territory  north  of  Cimarron  river).  The 
reservation  contains  4,270,771  acres,  one-fourth  of  which  is  estimated  as  being  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and  the  balance  only  fairly  adapted  to  grazing,  large  quanti- 
ties being  destitute  of  water.  The  eastern  portion  contains  but  little  building  mate- 
rial;  in  fact,  cottonwood,  fit  only  for  framing  purposes,  is  the  only  kind  of  timber 
growing  in  any  amount.     West  and  north  cedar  and  oak  are  met  with  in  abundance. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  110  miles 
south  of  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  35  miles  west  of  Oklahoma  station  of  the  Southern 
Kansas  Railway,  with  a  subagency  <>0  miles  to  the  northwest  at  an  abandoned  can- 
tonment of  Fort  Supply,  Ind.  T.  The  buildings  consist  of  1  brick  warehouse,  con- 
taining the  agency  offices;  1  brick  blacksmith,  wood,  and  tin  shop  ;  2  stables;  saw- 
mill;  10  frame  residences ;  ice-house;  3  water-towers;  2  frame  boarding-schools,  with 
a  capacity  of  abont  100  pupils  each  ;  1  brick  boarding-school,  with  capacity  of  about 
<>0.  These  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  outbuildings  and  are  located  near 
the  agency. 

The  picket  buildings  ut  Cantonment,  which  arc  principally  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, accommodating  about  70  pupils,  are  fast  going  to  decay,  and  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  worth  repairing  one  year  hence. 

The  other  school  buildings  have  undergone  pretty  thorough  repairs  within  the  past 
year,  and  but  a  small  additional  expenditure  will  place  them  in  excellent  condition. 
The  residences  need  repairs. 

The  following  structures  were  erected  during  the  year:  Two  water-towers,  55  and 
65  feel  high  respectively,  to  supply  the  agency  and  two  boarding-schools;  1  bakery, 
with  dwelling  combined  ;  2  frame  shops  and  woodsheds  at  schools,  and  a  number  of 
outbuildings. 

CONDITION,  HABITS,  ETC. 

But  a  little  over  two  years  ago  one-eighth  of  the  entire  force  of  the  Army  was  di- 
rected against  the  Cheyennes  of  this  agency,  who  in  large  numbers  were  then  opposed 
to  any  innovation  tending  toward  civilization.  A  grass  lease  payment  of  nearly 
$70,000  per  annum  supplied  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  young  warriors  for 
finery,  and  the  vast  herds  their  inordinate  appetites.  The  expulsion  of  the  cattle 
herds  cut  off  this  source  of  revenue,  and  from  that  hour  "a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dreams."  They  saw  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  under  the  able  guidance 
of  my  predecessor  a  large  number  of  Indians  for  the  first  time  put  their  hands  to  the 
jdow.  This  number  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  although 
for  three  .seasons  last  past  the  crops  have  failed  on  account  01  dry  weather  they 
are  not  discouraged,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  eager  for  next  season's  planting. 
If  these  sanu;  discouragements  were  experienced  by  a  community  of  white  farmers, 
it  would  result  in  an  einigrat  ion. 

The  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  reserve  in  nine  farming  districts,  from  12  to  75 
miles  distant,  and  under  instinct  ion,  not  complusion.  Eighty  per  centum  of  those 
already  engaged  art;  industrious  and  successful  workers.  The  well-cultivated  fields 
nearly  all  under  fence,  the  new  houses  neatly  whitewashed  scattered  over  there- 
serve,  are  the  only  evidences  necessary  to  prove  the  marked  progress  of  these  people 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Their  farms  are  not  "  truck  patches,"  but  range 
from  five  acres  for  the  beginner  to  over  one  hundred. 

Many  of  the  old  Indians  are  opposed  to  allotment  of  lands.  The  industrious  young 
men  from  the  camps  favor  it.  The  young  men  who  have  received  education  and  train- 
ing at  schools  abroad  seem  to  have  no  desire  for  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  conse- 
quently care  little  for  allotment.  They  nearly  all  desire  office  work,  and  finally  settle 
down  as  enlisted  scouts,  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  discipline  for  them  as  at 
present  conducted  at  Fort  Reno. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Indians  wear  the  garb  of  civilization  to  some  extent,  and 
about  one-sixth  wholly.  The  Sundance  is  fast  becoming  an  obsolete  ceremony.  The 
one  held  this  season  was  a  tame  affair,  and  indulged  in  by  but  few  of  the  Cheyennes, 
the  Arapahoes  having  held  none  for  two  years.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  attributa- 
ble to  scattering  the  Indians  by  location  on  separate  farms,  thus  giving  them  individ- 
ual responsibilities,  also  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  "  dog-soldier"  element  which  for- 
merly compelled  the  attendance  of  every  Indian.  The  "medicine  making,"  which 
is  held  annually  by  both  tribes,  is  the  only  religious  ceremony  they  have,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  adhered  to  for  many  years  to  come,  or  until  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
bring  about  a  change  in  their  religious  faith. 
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CRIME. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  cases  the  Indians  have  heen  quiet  and  sub- 
missive Arrests  have  been  made  in  all  instances  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  Indian  police. 
On  January  :?  two  soldiers  were  arrested  and  tried  by  garrison  court-martial  at 
Fort  Reno  for  killing  two  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Chief  Left  Hand.  They  were 
heavily  fined  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  Indian.  One  hall-blood  Indian  was  ar- 
rested February  1  for  introducing  liquor.  After  preliminary  examination  lie  was  bound 
over  for  trial  at  September  term  of  eonrt  at  Wichita,  Kans.  One  Indian  was  arrested 
for  levying  tribute  of  one  cow  on  herd  passing  through.  Two  Cheyennos  were  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness  and  confined  to  the  guard  house.  One  Mexican  was  arrested 
for  attempted  rape  and  is  now  in  the  Wichita  jail  awaiting  trial;  also  a  Mexican 
charged  with  stealing  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon  from  an  Indian.  This  party  is  also 
in  jail  at  Wichita,  and  will  be  tried  in  September.  A  lew  Indians  have  been  arrested 
and  returned  to  the  reservation  for  being  absent  without  passes,  and  a  number  from 
Other  agencies  expelled  for  like  cause.  Two  whites  were  captured  with  twenty-two 
head  of  Indian  horses  In  their  possession.  The  horses  were  returned  to  the  Indians 
and  the  thieves  delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  at  Wichita  and  will  be  tried 
at  the  next  term  of  court.  Witli  a  number  of  unimportant  cases,  this  constitutes  the 
criminal  record  of  the  year. 

About  8,01)0  head  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been  expelled  from  the  reservation  by 
the  Indian  scouts  and  police,  ami  information  lodged  against  the  owners  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

COUBT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  court  has  not  been  established  here,  owing  to  a  custom  among  those  tribes  of 
settling  their  own  minor  disputes.  Whenever  unsatisfactory  to  either  party  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  tho  agent. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  farming  districts  as  follows: 


Name  of  district. 


Agency 

Twelve  Mile  point 

Bent  district 

Cantonment 

Salt  creek 

Stono  Calf  district 

Soger  colony 

South  Canadian... 
Kinjilislier 


Indian 

Acres 

farms. 

cultivated. 

61 

660 

40 

465 

65 

228 

122 

571 

8 

86 

10 

50 

46 

335 

25 

75 

9 

80 

2,  550 


This  report  is  based  upon  actual  measurement  of  the  tracts  cultivated,  aud  does  not 
include  about  700  acres  cultivated  by  whites  intermarried,  250  acres  by  schools,  the 
farms  cultivated  by  scouts  at  Forts  Keno,  Supply,  and  Elliott,  nor  the  farms  in  Ok- 
lahoma. 

The  Indians  broke  G7  acres  without  remuneration;  667  acres  were  broken  by  the 
Government,  of  which  tho  Indians  broke  and  received  pay  for  128  acres,  and  white 
labor  539  acres.  Some  of  the  districts,  compared  with  the  table  of  last  year,  show  a 
less  number  of  acres  cultivated/  which  is  due  to  overestimating  the  area  of  a  number 
of  farms. 

All  of  the  cross-plowing  was  done  by  the  Indians  with  their  own  teams.  Their 
farms  have  been  well  attended,  the  corn-fields  were  clear  of  weeds,  and  many  would 
vie  with  the  best  kept  fields  in  the  States,  and  had  rain  been  sufficient  I  estimate  that 
these  Indians  would  have  raised  sufficient  corn  to  have  supplied  the  Fort  Reno  and 
agency  contracts-  The  spring  rains  came  so  late  that  the  winter  wheat  was  blighted 
in  nearly  every  section,  also  the  oats. 

The  soil  of  these  districts  is  rich,  but  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  intervening  be- 
tween the  spring  and  autumn  rains  makes  it  questionable  whether  this  will  ever  be- 
come a  successful  agricultural  region  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Individual  farm- 
ing is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  people.  Three  unsuccessful  years 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  men  will  work,  and  their  interests  should  be 
well  looked  to.  By  conscientious  instructors  to  teach  them  to  till  the  soil  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  cease  to  be  subjects  for  the  charity 
of  Congress. 
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CENSUS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

In  compliance  with  section  9  of  the  act  approved  July  4,  1881,  the  following  census 
of  the  Indians  was  made  at  four  different  points  on  the  reservation  on  the  8th  day  of 
July : 
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Total 

885 

792 

642 

1,  092 

004 

3,130 

322 

341 

663 

This  does  not  include  241  Indian  pupils  at  schools  abroad,  nor  23  Indians  residing 
in  Oklahoma,  principally  mixed  bloods,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,394  persons  he- 
longing  to  this  agency,  a  decrease  of  40  from  last  year's  enrollment. 


schools. 

( 'hci/oi no  Hoarding-School. 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  fcime  during  year 118 

Average  attendance  (luring  year 97 


Names  of  -  mploj  e& 


Occupation. 


aoher. 


R.  P.  Collins Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

Amelia  K.  Collins Teaoher 

Anna  C.  ffoftg do 

O.  A.  Kennedy  do    

D.  A.  Churchill 

Minnie  I>  Taylor    

Josephine  Chnrchill 

Sarah  E.  Hannah 

Peter  Stauffer  

Nell  McCurdy 

Louis  Eieronymus. 

M.  Balenti 

Yellow  Bear 

Francis  Smith 

Betty  Jones 


Industrial  t< 

Matron    

Assistant  matron  .. 
Seamstress 

Cook     

Laundress 

<  me  half  baker 

One-half  tailor 

One-half  shoemaker 

Helper 

...do 


Total 


Salary. 


$1,  000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

480 

380 

360 

420 

360 

210 

90 

90 

72 

72 

5.914 


Ivapaho  Boar  din  g-Sohool. 


Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year 
Average  attendance  during  year 


9t) 
72 


Names  of  employes. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

C   H    Stibolt 

$1,000 
600 

.     (h) 

600 

do      

600 

R    M    Crot/.er   

600 

480 

360 

360 

Cook 

420 

360 

210 

M.  Balenti. 

90 

90 

Willis  Hall 

72 

.   .do 

72 

Total 

5,914 
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Cantonment  Mennonite  Mission. 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year 78 

Average  attendance  during  year 70 

There  are  eleven  employed  at  this  school,  whose,  salaries  arc  p:ii <l  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Darlington  Mennonite  Mission. 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year •.. 

Average  attendance  during  year Hi 

This  school  has  eight  employe's,  whose  salaries  are  also  paid  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.     Both  schools  arc  under  the  Buperintendency  of  the  Rev,  11.  K.  Voth, 

Average  altendanct   recapitulated. 

Cheyenne  hoarding-school 1>7 

Arapaho    hoarding-school 72 

Cantonment  Mennonite  mission 70 

Darlington  Mennonite  mission Hi 

Total  average  attendance 285 

Average  attendance  last  year 258 

Increase  over  last  year 27 

Seventy-eight  children  have  been  sent  to  school  in  the  States  during  the  year,  and 
41  returned  therefrom.  TheArapahoes  have  had  very  nearly  all  of  their  children 
who  were  physically  able  in  school,  although  to  accomplish  this  it  became  necessary 

to  withhold  the  issue  of  rations  in  a  number  of  cases.  There  is  not  room  in  the 
reservation  schools  for  all  the  Cheyenne  children.  However,  if  the  contemplated 
new  building  at  Cantonment  is  erected  it  will  relieve  thai  locality  at  least. 

I  must  state  that  the  Indian  youths  who  return  from  the  schools  in  the  states  are  far 
behind  the  reservation  school  boys  in  industry;  but  lew  of  them  will  work.  During 
1  ho  month  of  July  five  of  them  were  tried  at  herding.  The  first  held  out  one  day— the 
maximum  time  being  two  weeks.  The  work  that  a  reservation  Indian  will  take  hold 
of  and  stick  to  until  he  accomplishes  something  is  too  rough  for  the  graduate  of  the 
State  schools.  There  are  hut  two  Indian  hoys  or  young  men  from  State  schools  hold- 
ing positions  on  the  agency  ;  the  entire  Indian  employe  force,  with  these  two  excep- 
tions, is  mad'-  up  from  camp  Indians,  tilling  such  positions  as  assistant  blacksmiths, 
assistant  carpenters,  janitor,  herders,  apprentices,  and  teamsters.  The  experience  of 
thisagency  has  been  that  the  young  men  educated  at  the  reservation  schools  make 
better  farmers  than  those  educated  abroad.  For  the  higher  educat  ion  of  a  select  few 
of  the  brighter  minds  such  an  institution  as  Haskell  is  a  necessity,  or  Carlisle  for  the 
teaching  of  trades,  where  ample  facilities  are  afforded  ;  hut  the  promiscuous  removal 
of  children  to  the  foreign  schools  has  not  horno  good  results  so  far  as  this  agency  is 
concerned. 

A  library  of  select  reading  matter  for  each  of  the  boarding-schools  would  he  valu- 
able in  cultivating  a  desire  for  hooks.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  importance  of 
Indian  education,  as  it  brings  genuine  civilization,  and  the  teachers  intrusted  with 
forming  the  developing  minds  of  these  children  should  he  possessed  of  rare  patience 
and  tact,  with  sufficient  courage  to  grapple  with  the  many  disagreeable  features  at- 
tendant upon  the  work. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  mission  school  work  is  carried  on  solely  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
under  the  able  supervision  of  the  Rev.  II.  E.  Voth.  The  board  of  missions  have  1  wo 
schools,  oue  at  Cantonment  and  one  at  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70 
and  46  pupils,  respectively.  The  schools  are  provided  with  a  full  corps  of  faithful 
workers  whoso  salaries  are  paid  by  the  church.  Rations  and  clothing  are  furnished 
the  pnpils  by  the  Government.  Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  accompany- 
ing report  of  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth. 

Episcopal  services  have  been  held  at  the  Arapaho  school  since  June  5  by  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Seibold,  U.  S.  Army,  assisted  by  David  Pendleton,  a  deacon  of  the  church. 
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EMPLOYES. 


The  agency  employe'  force  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Occupation. 


UKOULAR,  WHITES. 


Physician. 


Clerk . 

Issue  clerk 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  plow  maker. 
Sawyer  and  engineer  . . 
Parmer 


Additional  farmers. 


Do. 


Do 

Blacksmith 

Forwarding  agent 
Chief  herder 


Total 


BEGULAB,   INDIANS. 


Issue  (dork 

Assistant  clerk 

Apprentices 

Do 

Assistant  carpenters 

Assistant  sin  it  lis 

Teamsters 

Assistant  herders. ... 

Interpreters 

Tinner 

Janitor 


Total 


Officers  . 
Privates. 


Total 


Irregular,  whites  . 
Irregular,  Indians 


Total 


No. 


Salary. 


U 


30 


32 


52 


$1,  200 
1,  200 
600 
900 
900 
900 
900 
*75 
*60 
*50 
900 
450 
1,  200 


900 
720 
60 
120 
180 
180 
180 
240 
300 
240 
180 


Per  month  each. 


The  employes  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duties,  working  early  and  late  when- 
ever urgent  business  demanded  Nearly  all  the  Indian  employe's  are  Arapahocs,  the 
aggressive  Cheyenne  preferring  to  be  his  own  master. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  is  a  very  efficient  one.  Fifteen  of  them  arc  on  duty 
at  the  agency,  ten  at  Cantonment,  and  seven  others  stationed  at  farming  districts. 
They  have  preserved  perfect  order  upon  the  reservation,  been  prompt  in  arresting  in- 
truders, horse-thieves,  and  whisky  dealers.  They  are  of  the  highest  value  to  an  agent, 
and  should  receive  double  their  present  compensation. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   SUPPLIES. 

There  were  transported  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to  the  agency  (110  miles)  1,523,194 
pounds  of  supplies,  of  which  the  Indians  hauled  1,199,790  pounds,  at  the  rale  of  1  cent, 
per  pound  per  100  miles,  earning  $115,197.09 ;  exceeding  the  amount  earned  last  year 
by  $1,537.69.  They  are  thoroughly  reliable  freighters  ;  not  a  package  has  been  lost  or 
broken  into  during  the  year. 

INDIAN   HOUSES. 

Twenty-six  have  been  completed  during  the  year;  6  log,  1  frame,  and  19  picket. 
About  70  are  in  course  of  construction,  some  of  which  are  nearly  iinished.  This  work 
has  been  delaj'ed  on  account  of  the  pine  flooring,  shingles,  and  doors  not  reaching 
here  until  March,  at  which  time  the  Indians  was  engaged  in  plowing,  preparatory  to 
spring  planting.     In  erecting  the  houses  the  Indians  were  required  to  perform  some 
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of  the  work,  such  as  cutting  and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  site  <>i'  the  building.  The 
cottojiwood  frame  house,  battened*  and  lined  with  building  paper,  is  the  best  .and 
cheapest,  building  for  any  point  of  this  agency  accessible  to  the  agency  saw-mill.  The 
Indians  can  deliver  the  logs  at  the  mill  and  haul  the  lumber;  a  carpenter,  with  one 
assistant,  can  complete  a  house  of  this  kind  in  five  days  after  the  material  has  beeu 
delivered  on  the  ground.  Over  200  logs  have  been  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  by  In- 
dians and  cut  into  upward  of  80,000  feet  of  lumber  since  the  4th  day  of  April  last. 

RATIONS   AND   BEEF   CATTLE. 

The  subsistence  supplies  furnished  during  the  year  were  of  good  merchantable 
quality.  The  beef  cattle  delivered  weekly  under  the  contract  of  Charles  Newton  were 
in  excellent  condil  ion,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  issue  of  beef  is  made  every 
Monday  morning  at  five  different  points;  rations  of  groceries  at  the  agency  and  Can- 
tonment. 

SANITARY. 

The  census  of  this  agency  shows  that  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  is  not  as  rapid  as 
heretofore,  that  of  the  past  year  being  but  forty  in  number,  and  principally  among 
the  A  ra  pa  hoes.  This  is  probably  attributable  to  a  better  mode  of  living,  and  t  he  ac- 
ceptance of  treat  in  cut  at  the  hands  of  the  agency  physician.  At  Cantonment,  (10  miles 
from  the  agency,  there  are  over  7(»0  Indians  who  are  dependent  upon  the  agency  for 
medical  treatment .  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  person  to  attend  t<>  the 
wants  of  the  sick  of  this  entire  reservation,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggesl  that  a 
physician  be  appointed  for  the  Cantonment  district.  1  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  Dr.  ,J.  W.  Gray. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  believe  that  there  are  few  officers  under  the 
Government  where  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  are  more  difficult  to  discharge 
than  that  of  an  agent  of  a  large  reservation,  where  the  Indians  are  in  transition  from 
savagismto  civilization.  The  demands,  day  and  night,  by  these  "  Monarchs  of  all 
they  survey"  arc  unceasing. 

Tendering  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  many  official  courtesies  received, 
also  to  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  for  many  favors,  and  to  Cols.  Z. 
R.  Bliss  and  Carlton,  commanding  Forts  Supply  and  Elliott,  respectively,  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  responded  to  my  calls  for  aid  in  protecting  the 
western  part  of  the  reserve  and  preventing  collisions  between  the  owners  of  trail 
herds  and  the  Indians, 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C    D.    \\  it  I.IAMS, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  August  31,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Church  among  theChey- 
enne  and  Arapabo  Indians  at  its  two  mission  stations — Darlington  and  Cantonment — 
and  the  small  contract  school  at  Hal  stead,  Kans. 

While  the  chief  aim  of  our  missionary  work  is,  and  will  be,  to  acquaint  these  people 
with  those  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  that  are  founded  upon,  imparted  and 
sustained  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  finally  incorporate  them  in  the  great  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  at  the  same  time  make  it  an  essential  feature  of  our 
work  to  instruct  these  people  in  those  duties  and  qualifications  that  will  gradually 
lift  them  to  a  higher  standard  in  this  life  and  make  them  useful  citizens  of  the 
country. 

This  we  endeavor  to  do  by  teaching  them  in  our  schools  all  the  common  branches 
of  the  English  language,  and  by  giving  them  a  thorough  training  in  housework, 
farming,  gardening,  taking  care  of  stock,  etc.  Under  faithful  teachers,  who  not  only 
oversee  the  children,  but  who  work  icith  them,  we  try  to  lead  the  children  into  the  work, 
and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house,  farm,  and  garden  work,  by 
letting  them  do  the  work  themselves. 

Our  mission  farm  here  at  Darlington  comprises  about  100  acres,  that  at  Cantonment 
more.  Although  this  year's  crop  may,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought,  be  called 
a  complete  failure,  we  still  raised  about — 

Oats bushels..  300 

Corn do 350 

Potatoes do 55 

Onions do 6 

Oat  hay tons..     26 

Millet.". .: do 10 

Turnips bushels..      7 
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Besides  some  watermelons,  pumpkins,  and  quite  a  quantity  of  garden  vegetables. 
The  stock  that  belongs  to  our  school  consists  of  9  horses,  2  mules,  193  head  of  cattle, 
49  swine,  about  150  domestic  fowls,  the  entire  profit  of  this  stock  being  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  schools  and  mission. 

Our  schools  were  well  filled  and  the  attendance  very  regular  during  the  whole  year. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  our  school  here  in  Darlington  this 
year  is  52;  average  40.  In  Cautonment,  78;  average,  70.  Immediately  after  Mr. 
Haury  had  relinquished  his  position  of  superintendent  of  our  missions  we  had  some 
apprehensions  that  the  change  might  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  pupils.  But 
in  that  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Not  only  did  the  full  number  remain  iu  the 
schools  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but  the  Indians  have  already,  here  and  at 
Cantonment,  made  repeated  inquiries  when  the  vacation  will  be  over  and  the  schools 
reopen  again,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  children  have  been  promised  us  for  the  next 
year,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  our  schools  will  be  as  well  filled  again  as 
they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  here  at  Darlington  is  7  ;  at  Cantonment,  11.  The 
total  amount  of  salaries  paid  them  is  $3,388.41. 

Besides  the1  Sunday  school  that  is  kept  with  the  children  regularly  every  Sunday, 
we  also  hold  religious  services  witli  the  Camp  Indians.  We  speak  to  them  through 
interpreters,  and  although  we  can  not  as  yet  point  to  "so  and  so  many  converts,"  we 
believe  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  brought  near  to  the  hearts  of 'these  people 
will,  and  already  do,  show  their  leavening,  changing,  and  regenerating  power. 

Of  our  industrial  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  we  promise  good  results.  I  was  there 
last  week.  The  children  are  healthy  and  seem  to  be  very  well  contented.  A  good, 
well-arranged  school  building  is  being  erected  there  jnst  now  and  will  bo  completed 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  expenditure  by  the  church  for  both  missions  here  on  the  reservation  was  last 
year  $6,550.80  in  cash  money.  Besides  that,  very  Liberal  donations  ui  clothing,  bed- 
ding, victuals  (especially  potatoes  and  other  vegetables)  have  been  sent  to  the  mis- 
sions by  the  church. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  mission  work  here  the  more  we  learn  to  realize 
the  fact  that  it  requires  years  of  hard,  patient;  faithful  labor  before  the  work  among 
these  tribes  can  and  will  show  real  lasting  fruits  and  results.  Yet  if  I  compare  the 
condition  of  these  Indians  six  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day,  what  a  change  for  the 
better!  Year  after  year  slow  but  steady  progress.  Heathenish  customs  have  been 
undermined  and  partly  discontinued,  many  farms  laid  out,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
brought  under  cultivation,  many  children  educated,  and  older  Indians,  that  used  to 
spend  their  days  in  idleness,  are  being  trained  to  do  regular  work.  So  the  work  done 
among  these  Indians  during  the  year  on  a  small  scale  by  our  mission,  on  a  larger 
scale  by  the  Government  through  its  efficient,  faithful  agents  and  their  employ6s, 
and  through  its  schools,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  occasion  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  so  kindly  supporting  and 
assisting  our  mission  work  in  the  interest  of  these  Indians. 
With  highest  regards,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  R.  Voth, 
Superintendent  of  Mennonite  Mission, 

G.  D.  Williams, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  Ind.  T. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  my  second  annual  report  in  pursuance  to  instructions  contained 
in  your  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  at  the 
very  time  I  should  have  prepared  and  forwarded  this  report  I  was  called  away  to 
attend  the  Federal  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Since  my  return  my  whole  timehas 
been  occupied  here  and  in  Texas  by  the  investigation  into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  this  agency,  by  Special  Agent  E.  E.  White,  as  ordered  by  the  Indian  Office. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  we  have 
suffered  from  severe  drought,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  the  acreage  of 
cultivated  lands  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  Indians  of  all  tribes  have  shown 
a  greater  disposition  to  work,  open  farms,  and  are  more  thoroughly  dispersed  over 
the  reservation  in  small  settlements,  the  yield  of  different  kinds  of  grain  and  crops 
has  been  less  in  proportion  than  last  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  69  among  the  Kiowas  and  Comauches,  while  the 
Apaches  remain  the  same.  Among  the  affiliated  tribes  on  the  Wichita  reservation 
the  estimated  increase  is  68.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  accurate 
census,  but  the  tabulated  statement  herewith  submitted  is  iu  the  main  correct. 
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Tribe. 


Apache 

Kiowa 

Comanche 

Wichita 

Wacoes 

Towoconica 

Keechies 

Dela  waives 

Caddoes  

Total.... 


1885-'6. 

1886-7. 

Male. 

Female. 

Males 
of  school 
)    age. 

Females 

of  school 

age. 

332 
1,164 
1,592 

187 

332 
1,179 
1,646 
192 
37 
157 
72 
79 
525 

164 

581 

813 

98 

19 

75 

89 

37 

256 

168 
589 

833 
94 
18 
82 
33 
12 

269 

60 
190 
215 

47 
163 
222 

30 

133 

82 

46 

40 

41 

521 

58 

63 

4,  082 

4,  219 

2,  082 

2,137 

569 

535 

The  census  of  the  affiliated  tribes  is  now  being  taken  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  completed. 

The  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Coinanches  have  made  commendable  progress  in  farming, 
and  are  now  more  quiet  and  better  behaved  than  at  any  time  since  I  took  oharge  of 
this  agency,  although  the  Kiowas  were  troublesome  in  the  early  spring,  owing  to  the 
bad  advice  of  their  medicine  mm  and  chief — Lone  Wolf— and  refused  to  pliant  their 
seed,  and  took  their  children  from  school.  Later  on  they  went  to  work,  but  would 
have  made  a  much  better  showing  in  their  crops  had  they  planted  earlier;  These 
tribes  have  now  in  cultivation  2,950  acres  of  hind,  and  in  addition  to  this  have  500  acres 
under  fence,  which  was  broken  loo  late  in  the .season  to  raise  a  crop.  There  should 
be  an  additional  1,000  acres  broken  by  the  Government  for  these  people,  and  the  wire 
for  fencing  the  same  furnished,  and  every  encouragement  given  them  to  put  in  a 
larger  amount  of  wheat. 

From  my  experience  this  year,  I  iind  that  wheat  is  much  more  certain  as  a  crop  on 
this  reservation  than  the  props  cultivated  during  the  summer,  except  cotton,  which 
stands  almost  any  drought  we  are  subject  to. 

The  principal  crops  raised  by  these  Indians  during  the  year  are  as  follows  : 

Corn - bushels . .  20, 000 

Wheat do....  1,500 

Hay  cut  and  secured tons..  900 

Melons 40,000 

Pumpkins 3,500 

Potatoes  have  done  well,  but  few  planted. 

They  own  7,200  head  of  horses  after  having  sold  700  head  this  year,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  over  last  year.  They  have  4,500  head  of  cattle  after  selling 
their  beeves  ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  250  young  cows  just  paid  them  by  the 
cattlemen  for  grazing  on  their  reservation,  which  makes  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  their  possession  at  this  date  7,000  head.  They  have  1,800  hogs,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  300  per  cent,  over  last  year,  and  about  3,000  domestic  fowls. 

All  of  the  affiliated  tribes  on  the  Wichita  reservation  have  done  more  work  in  their 
fields  than  during  any  year  heretofore,  and  but  for  the  bad  season  would  have  raised 
immense  crops  of  all  kinds.  As  it  is  they  will  make  less  than  half  crops  of  every 
kind.  They  have  in  cultivation  2,151  acres  of  laud  and  about  100  acres  which  were 
broken  too  late  in  the  season  for  cultivation  ;  and  there  should  be  broken  500  acres  ad- 
ditional, that  they  too  may  sow  a  larger  acreage  of  wheat.  The  following  are  the 
amounts  of  the  different  articles  raised  by  these  affiliated  tribes: 

Corn bushels . .     35, 000 

Wheat do....       2,000 

Hay tons..       1,000 

and  a  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Of  live  stock  they  have  1,200  head  of  horses,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  88  head  ; 
2,168  head  of  cattle,  an  increase  of  364  head  ;  1,843  head  of  hogs,  an  increase  of  325; 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  fowls.  This  number  of  cattle  will  not 
likely  increase  much  from  this  time  on,  as  they  are  now,  for  the  lack  of  meat,  eating 
their  breeding  cows.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  sup- 
ply these  people  with  meat  rations  for  few  years  longer. 

The  amount  of  wheat  raised  upon  the  two  reservations  (about  4,000  bushels)  would 
have  been  five  times  as  great  had  the  seed  been  procured  earlier  in  the  season  ;  the 
greater  portion  not  being  sown  before  the  1st  of  December.  In  some  instances  where 
it  was  sown  earliest  it  yielded  as  much  as  22^  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  greater 
portion  was  sown  so  late  as  not  to  be  worth  harvesting. 
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I  again  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
good  seed  wheat  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Indians  which  should  he  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  furnished  to  those  who  have  no  seed.  There  is  no  market  here  for 
this  surplus  wheat,  and  the  Government  should  purchase  at  least  2,000  bushels,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  sow  about  1,500  acres,  so  as  to  have  at  least  one-third  of  their 
farms  in  wheat,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  lands  for  corn,  melons,  potatoes,  etc. 

Should  or  should  not  the  Government  purchase  this  number  of  bushels  for  seed,  it 
will  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  Avheat  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  for  which 
there  is  no  market  near,  and  as  no  funds  have  been  furnished  for  the  completion  of 
the  agency  flouring  mill  or  even  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  millwright  to 
make  necessary  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  same,  it  is  hard  to  see  of  what  benefit  the 
raising  of  wheat  will  be  to  them. 

The  amount  of  surplus  wheat  this  season  if  converted  into  flour  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  completion  of  the  mill,  as  the  buildiug  has  been  erected  and  the  machin- 
ery lying  here  in  warehouse  for  four  or  five  years,  and  only  lacks  the  services  of  a 
competent  man  to  put  it  in  operation.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  Office  to  my  former  communications  upon  this  subject.  It  will  be  more 
important  still  that  tiiis  mill  should  beset  up,  as  the  acreage  and  amount  of  wheat 
sown  next  year  will  be  very  largely  increased,  as  the  Indians  are  now  sowing,  and 
the  soil  is  in  line  condition,  on  account  of  an  abundance  of  rain  this  fall,  and  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  sowing  much  earlier  than  last  year.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Then-  should  he  an  additional  thrashing-machine  furnished,  and  of  a  different  pat- 
tern, as  the  one  we  now  have  does  not  clean  the  wheat  properly  and  is  too  heavy  to 
transport  with  any  degree  of  case  across  the  country.  Aside  from  this  the  farms  are 
so  far  separated  that  it  is  impossible  to  dc  the  work  with  one  machine,  especially 
when  the  roads  art;  few  and  rough.  For  some  time  this  fall  since  the  rains  have  set 
in,  it  has  been  impossible  to  move  it  from  place  to  place,  and  some  of  the  best  crops 
have  been  entirely  lost  because  the  machine  could  not  reach  them  in  time  to  thrash 
the  grain,  the  Indians  not  knowing  how  to  properly  stack  their  wheat. 

As  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  report,  the  increase  of  cultivated  land  is  2,575 
acres.  This,  taken  together  with  what  has  been  broken  and  still  an  fenced  for  the 
want  of  wire,  wiil  quite  double  the  area  of  cultivated  land  as  compared  with  two 
years  ago.  The  great  drawback  has  been  that  we  have  bad  two  successive  years  of 
drought,  which  to  young  Indian  tanners  would  seem  discouraging.  However,  few 
of  them  seem  to  he  disheartened,  hut  are  asking  for  seed  wheat,  every  day,  and  all 
of  the  farmers  are  bnsy  assisting  and  teaching  those  who  have  the  seed  to  plant  it. 

The  Caddoes  especially  seem  to  have  taken  new  heart,  and  I  am  informed  by  those 
who  arc  familiar  with  them  that  they  have  worked  more  and  better  this  year  than 
for  many  >  ears  past . 

Of  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches  only  46  families  live  in  houses,  but  they 
nearly  all  desire  to  huild  houses,  if  they  only  had  the  means  of  doing  SO.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  a  portable  saw-mill  be  furnished,  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
to  the  timber,  as  at  this  time  suitable  lumber  for  building  purposes  is  becoming  ex- 
tremely seane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  The  Indians  are  unable  to  haul  the 
logs  with  their  light  teams  and  wagons  to  the  stationary  mill,  but  could  haul  the 
lumber  after  it  is  cut  and  sawed  without  difficulty. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Wichita  schools  have  been  very  successfully  conducted  during  the  year  under 
Superintendent  I.  W.  Haddon.  There  has  been  maintained  an  average  attendance 
of  82  pupils,  while  there  has  been  enrolled  and  in  attendance  for  one  or  more  months 
during  the  year  136  pupils.  Of  this  number  34  have  been  sent  to  distant  schools,  i.  e., 
Lawrence,  Chilocco,  Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  White's  Institute,  Indiana. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  70  acres  of  land  this  year  and  has  raised  of  different  crops. 

Wheat bushels..  80 

Corn do....  500 

Hay tons..  12 

Potatoes bushels..  40 

Onions do 10 

Beans do 20 

Melons do....  200 

and  a  variety  of  garden  vegetables. 

Among  the  affiliated  tribes  there  are  200  children  within  the  scholastic  age,  while 
not  more  than  75  pupils  can  be  properly  and  healthily  accommodated  in  the  school 
buildings,  audit  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  Kiowa  school,  situated  one  mile  west  of  the  agency,  during  the  past  year  has 
not  been  as  successful  as  during  the  previous  year.     This  building  is  capable  of  prop- 
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erly  accommodating  100  pupils,  while  115  have  been  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
Among  the  Apaches,  Kiowas  and  Comancbes  there  are  800  within  the  scholastic  age 
while  only  100  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the  school  building. 
The  school  farm  consists  of  95  acres,  and  they  raised  during  the  past  year — 

Wheat  bushels . .  127 

Corn do 600 

Potatoes - do 15 

Hay tons..  21 

with  no  vegetables  or  melons. 

The  building  has  been  badly  out  of  repair  up  to  the  present  time,  but  is  now  very 
comfortable  for  the  winter  although  it  will  need  considerable  more  repairing  than 
has  heretofore  been  estimated  for  to  put  in  in  good  condition. 

There  should  be  wind-mills  furnished  for  these  two  schools  to  pump  water  from  the 
river  near  which  they  are  situated,  both  for  laundrying,  cleaning,  and  a  provision 
against  fire.  With  the  present  arrangement  of  having  a  carpenter  for  both  schools 
these  mills  could  be  erected  at  a  small  cost  should  they  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Comancbes  still  refuse  to  send  but  few  of  their  children  to  the  Kiowa  school 
and  are  clamorous  lor  a  school  of  their  own  near  Fort  Sin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
another  year  will  not  pass  without  this  school  being  built  and  put  into  running  con- 
dition, as  of  all  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  they  are  by  far  the  best  material 
out  of  which  to  make  good  citizens.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  their 
children  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance;  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  they 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  they  are  accumulating  more  property  and  are 
becoming  nearer  self-supporting  than  any  of  their  brethren  of  the  blanket. 

DEPREDATING  UPON  WHITES. 

There  have  been  but  two  cases  of  Indians  depredating  upon  whites,  and  these  were 
arrested  and  properly  punished. 

DEPREDATIONS  OF  WHITES  UPON  INDIANS. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  instances,  especially  of  horse  and  cattle  stealing,  but 
iu  most  instances  the  white  men  have  been  arrested  and  t  he  stock  recovered. 

DANCING. 

The  Kiowas  held  this  year  a  sun  dance,  with  my  permission,  but  with  a  distinct 
understanding  that  it  should  be  the  last,  and  was  not  of  a  barbarous  nature. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  on  the  decrease,  although  still  indulged  in  by  a  number,  but  iu  the 
seclusion  of  their  tepees. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

This  force,  especially  the  Comancbes  and  Wichitas,  have  been  thoroughly  efficient 
this  year,  but  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  secure  any  members  for  the  force  from 
the  Kiowas  or  Apaches  who  will  arrest  another  Indian  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
They  have  seized  about  2,500  head  of  trespassing  cattle,  have  arrested  and  removed  a 
number  of  trespassing  whites,  and  have  also  assisted  the  United  States  marshal  in 
serving  warrants. 

•BLACKSMITHY  AND  CARPENTERING. 

There  have  been  repaired  in  the  agency  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  590  wag- 
ons, 225  plows,  110  branding  irons  made,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  double 
and  single  trees  for  plows. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  improved. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

As  a  general  thing  these  Indians  are  opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  nor 
do  I  believe  they  are  prepared  for  the  change.  The  heads  of  families,  within  the  last 
two  years,  have  selected  aud  opened  up  farms  on  the  valley  lands  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  reservation,  and  most  of  such  selections  are  good.  This  is  the  first  step. 
The  opposition  to  taking  the  lands  in  severalty  comes  principally  from  the  Kiowas 
and  the  affiliated  tribes,  aud  especially  the  Caddoes  among  the  latter. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  of  missionary  work  excepting  among  the 
Wichitas,  who  have  a  missionary  sent  to  them  from  the  Cherokees.  I  did  hope,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  in  my  last  annual  report  to  this  subject, 
that  something  would  be  done  for  the  Kiowas  and  Coraanches,  although  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  best  mode  of  missionary  work  among  them  is  to  give  them  plenty  of 
schools  with  good  Christian  teachers.  Taken  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  these  people.  More  of  them  have  donned  the  white 
man's  dress.  Most  of  them  own  wagons,  buggies,  and  carriages,  and  there  is  decid- 
edly less  paint  and  feathers. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Lee  Hall, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Osage  and  Kaw  Agency, 

August  1,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  acting  agent,  the  following  annual  report  upon 
the  condition,  habits,  aud  disposition  of  the  Indians  at  the  Osage  and  Kaw  agency, 
with  such  other  information  us  it  is  possible  for  me  to  give,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  13,  1887. 

Under  telegraphic  instructions  from  the  War  Department  and  written  instructions 
from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  ludian  Affairs,  1  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
July  1,  1887.     My  time,  therefore,  has  been  limited. 

CONDITION    OF    THE   INDIANS. 

I  consider  the  Osages,  in  one  respect,  the  best  provided-for  Indians  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet,  they  having  payments  made  to  them  quarterly  from  the  interest 
on  Osage  fund  from  $35  t<>  slO  per  capita.  They  seem  to  have  unlimited  credit  with 
the  traders.  In  fact,  for  Indians,  they  are  rich.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in  a  com- 
paratively healthy  condition.  Buffering  some  from  malaria,  as  I  believe  any  one  will 
who  makes  his  home  here. 

HABITS. 

From  the  limited  time  I  have  had  to  judge,  I  believe  their  habits  to  be  indolent, 
much  preferring  to  hire  whites  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and,  in  but  few  instances, 
profiting  by  giving  a  helping  hand  and  thus  benefiting  themselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge they  might  gain  in  that  way.  I  think  they  spend  too  much  of  their  time  danc- 
ing. In  fact  the  older  ones  cling  as  far  as  possible  to  their  old  Indian  customs,  and 
thus  exert  a  very  bad  influence  over  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe.  Even  the 
young  men  returning  from  Carlisle,  in  many  instances,  return  to  their  blankets  and 
old  habits,  through  the  influence  referred  to. 

DISPOSITION. 

The  disposition  of  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians  I  know  to  be  good;  they  are  obe- 
dient, and  seem  anxious  to  learn  to  do  right.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them 
it  is  in  acts  of  omission  rather  than  commission.  If  they  would  report  what  they 
know  to  be  going  on  without  authority,  much  existing  evil  might  be  stopped. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  this  and  the  Kaw  agency  have  been  kept  up  through  the  year  with 
good  attendance,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  fair  progress  made.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  attacked  the  school  children  at  Osage  agency  soon  after  the  first  of  January, 
1887,  that  diminished  the  attendance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

All  the  females  are  taught  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  those  of  a  seamstress,  and 
also  those  of  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  making  butter.  The  males  are  taught 
the  general  routine  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

FARMING. 

From  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  person,  aud  from  inquiries  made  of  all  the 
reliable  parties  I  have  seen,  I  must  report  that  the  Indians  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  farming. 
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CROPS. 

Up  to  the  10th  of  July,  1887,  we  had  every  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop  of  corn  at 
Osage  agency.  Since  that  time,  for  want  of  rain,  the  crop  has  suffered.  The  same  is 
true,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  crops  over  this  and  the  Kaw  reservation. 

I  MM  AN   POLICE. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Indian  police  are  effective.  This  reservation,  bordering  ou 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  furnishes  many  temptations  for  the  bad 
element  to  cross  the  line  and  commit  all  kinds  of  depredations.  Many  of  the  parties 
referred  to  are  little  short  of  desperadoes;  a  few  of  them  can  stand  off  the  entire 
police.  Such  persons  can  only  be  controlled  on  the  reservation  by  United  States 
troops. 

I  forward  with  this  a  report  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  connected  with  the  Carlisle 
school,  who,  during  the  month  of  July,  1887,  made  an  extensive  trip  over  this  reser- 
vation.    I  think  the  information  given  by  him  will  be  of  interest. 

From  the  trouble  I  have  had  during  my  short  service  here,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  United  States  troops  to  be 
permanently  stationed  here,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  to  stop  ille- 
gal traffic,  and  to  rule  a  certain  element  that,  to  my  mind,  is  increasing,  claiming 
legal  rights  on  the  reservation  through  marriage. 

Atteution  is  respectfully  called  to  the  annual  report  of  Supt.  J.  C.  Keenan,  Kaw 
agency,  attached  and  marked  Exhibit  "  B." 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  contained  in  letter  June  17,  1887,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  as  follows  : 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age: 

Full-bloods 312 

Half-breeds 9  I 

Total 403 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age  : 

Full-bloods 317 

Half-breeds 82 

Total '. 399 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  whether  attending 
school  or  not : 

Full-bloods 130 

Half-breeds 08 

Total  males 198 

Females : 

Full-bloods 126 

Half-breeds (37 

Total  females 193 

In  the  above  figures  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  Quapaw  Indians,  74  in  number, 
living  on  the  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carroll  H.  Potter, 
Captain,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

a. 

OSAGE  Agency,  Isi>.  Ter.,  July  15,  1887. 
To  Capt.  C.  H.  Potter, 

Acting  JJ.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Osage  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.  : 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  hand  you  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  result  of  my  ohservation 
•and  investigation  into  the  present  condition  of  the  ex-students  of  Carlisle  School  belonging  to  the 
Osage  tribe. 

I  have  personally  visited  and  interviewed  twenty  out  of  a  possible  thirty-seven  who  are  resident  at 
various  points  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  Of  these,  seventeen  only  had  remained  for  a  period 
of  three  years  or  more  at  Carlisle  ;  the  others  were  after  a  short  stay  transferred  to  other  schools,  and 
have  siure  returned  home. 

Of  this  seventeen,  twelve  are  males  and  are  situated  as  follows,  viz  :  One  sick  with  consumption 
and  unable  to  work  ;  two  are  now  employed  as  clerks  in  stores,  and  one  other  has  been  so  employed  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  but  is  not  just  now  ;  four  are  farming  for  themselves  or  parents,  and  four  are 
reported  as  doing  nothing  in  particular. 
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Six  of  these  young  men  were  dressed  in  citizen's  clothing,  were  cleanly  in  appearance,  and  spoke 
English  freely ;  three  others  wear  sometimes  Indian  and  sometimes  citizen's  dress,  while  the  others 
seem  to  make  a  practice  of  wearing  Indian  costume.  All  except  one  have  at  some  time  or  another 
donned  the  blanket,  but  do  not  make  a  practice  of  wearing  it. 

Three  of  the  rive  girls  were  mixed  bloods,  and  are  still  pursuing  their  education  ;  the  two  fall-blood 
girls  who  are  still  on  the  reservation  are  both  nice  girls,  and  have  not  of  their  own  volition  returned 
to  Indian  life,  but  have  been  overcome  by  the  entreaty,  bribery,  importunity,  and  in  one  instance 
blows,  of  relatives.  Two  other  girls  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  the  agency  school  were  only  saved  from 
a  like  fate  by  being  again  sent  off  to  a  distant  training-school.  One  of  the  trirls  has  been  heavily  tat- 
tooed on  hands  and  aims,  but  7iot  by  her  own  desire.  She  has  also  been  sold  in  marriage  for  thirteen 
ponies.  The  husband  in  tliis  case  is  an  ex-school  boy  of  good  character  who  had  maintained  his  stand 
as  a  white  man  until  \s  itliin  two  weeks  of  his  marriage.  Although  these  young  people  were  not  con- 
sulted parties,  it  is  possible  the  marriage  may  prove  a  happy  one  The  two  girls  who  were  sent  away 
were  claimi  d  by  distant  relatives,  with  no  other  object  than  to  get,  if  possible,  their  selling  price  in 
ponies. 

The  young  men  do  not  fare  much  better.  From  the  time  of  their  return  I  find  the  effort  commences 
to  make  them  Indians  again,  and  all  possible  means  are  used  to  gain  the  point,  the  most  potent  being 
the  dance;  the  custom  being  that  when  a  young  man  is  called  upon  to  join  the  dance  he  must  either 
comply,  forfeit  a  pony,  or  take  a  whipping.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  young  men  are 
placed,  generally  returning  from  school  to  find  themselves  poor,  they  choose  the  dance  in  preference  to 
either  of  the  alternatives.  Some  of  these  young  men  make  a  good  fight,  holding  out  for  two  years; 
one  paid  his  pony,  and  still  has  an  unbroken  record. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  these  young  people  on  their  return,  to  show  that 
theirs  is  not  an  ignominious  surrender  without  resistance;  thai  it  is  not  innate  savagery,  impatient  to 
be  fried  from  the  restraints  of  civilization,  but  a  combination  of  adverse  forces  well  nigh  irresistible 
that  breaks  them  down,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  help  and  not  censure. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  education  given  in  the  three  short  years,  imper- 
fect as  that  must  necessarily  be,  but  in  the  circumstances  that  surround  the  returned  student,  the 
tribal  tyranny  rendering  impossible  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  male  or  female,  and 
the  usage  t  ha1  permits  the  sale  of  Innocent  girlhood  to  a  life  i>t'  polygamous  slavery. 

The  results  of  the  Carlisle  SCl 1  seem  to  be  the  best  ot  any  obtained  among  the  Osages.     The  ex- 

students  speak  English  without  an  exception,  and  doubtless  time  and  a  more  general  and  equal  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  w  ill  modify  some  of  the  adverse  intmences  that  now  exist. 

I;  seems  hardly  consistent  with  our  American  ideas  of  freedom  that  these  young  people  should  be 
place. I  at  80  greal  a  disadvantage  in  maintaining  their  civilized  status  (tn  their  own  soil  and  in  the 
country  where  they  should  find  their  greatest  happiness. 

v,  i\  respectfully,  yours,  A.  J.  Standing. 


B. 

K.wv  AGENCY,   Indiax  TERRITORY, 

July  29,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  the  22d  ulti- 
mo, the  following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  the  report  from  this  agency  for  the 

year  ending  1  his  date  : 

The  agency  is  composed  of  one  small  tribe  of  Indians,  viz.,  the  Kansas  Indians, 
they  occupying  and  owning  this  reservation,  containing  about  104,000  acres  of  land, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  excellent  for  farming  and  grazing. 

The  reservation  is  closely  surrounded  by  enterprising  white  settlers,  many  of  whom 
appear  to  act  out  the  idea  that  an  "Indian  litis  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound 
to  respect."     They  have  long;  looked  with  covetous  eyes  upon  this  tract  of  land. 

The  Indians  generally  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed  toward  the  whites  when  they 
are  treated  with  anything;  like  justice,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  obtained  through  the  perfidy  of  unprincipled  white,  men.  Even  then 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  whites  as  much  as  do  their 
own  kindred  race  wheu  in  the  same  condition. 

CROPS. 

Owing  to  lack  of  rain  when  most  needed,  and  the  hot  winds  that  followed,  the  crops 
have  been  almost  destroyed,  and  in  my  judgment  there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  a 
crop  of  corn  raised  on  tliis  reservation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fields,  the  entire 
crop  is  a  failure. 

SCHOOL. 

The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory. They  write  a  good  hand  and  are  apt  in  figures.  Some  of  them  have  advanced 
as  far  as  simple  interest  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  reading 
and  speaking  the  English  language  have  made  good  progress.  The  conduct  during 
school  hours  is  remarkably  good;  they  are  quite  intelligent  and  painstaking.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  civilized  community  better  behaved  children. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Of  their  industrial  work  I  can  speak  highly.  They  are  williug  and  obedient,  ready 
at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructors,  and  to  do  wrhat  they  can.     On  the  school  farm, 
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about  3  acres  Lave  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  about  2  acres  in  garden  vegetables. 
The  potatoes  have  not  done  well ;  tbey  will  average  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  The 
vegetables  did  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  drought  set  in  and  soon 
made  a  finish  of  them. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  at  this  school  was  51  scholars.  We  do  not 
expect  so  many  another  year,  as  a  great  many  have  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood ;  at  least  they  think  so;  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  will  be  able  to  keep  up  our  number. 
The  school  has  been  kept  open  nine  months  during  the  year.  The  children  are  all  iu 
a  healthy  condition. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt,  generous  response1  to  my  many  wants.     I 
promise  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  that  the  best  interest  of  the  service 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  Keenan, 

Superintendent, 

Capt.  Carroll  II.  Fotter, 

Acting  Agent. 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency, 

Indian  Territory,  September  I,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions  dated  June  13,  1887,  to 
submit  as  follows  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  : 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  them,  just  two  years  ago,  I  but  faintly  appreciated  the 
vast  room  then  existing  for  improvement.  It  has  since  dawned  upon  me  that  there 
then  existed,  and  I  realize  that  there  still  exists,  indeed  vast  room  for  improvement. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  state,  however,  despite  modesty  in  the  matter,  that  these  In- 
dians have;  greatly  improved  in  habits  of  industry,  and  I  believe  in  other  ways,  since 
I  first  knew  them.  I  do  not  know  that  this  improvement  can  be  attributed  to  a  better 
cause  than  that  in  all  cases  where  they  failed  to  perform  the  required  amount  of  labor 
or  duty  imposed  upon  them  I  have  placed  their  names  upon  the  "black  list  "  and 
withheld  issues  of  every  character  until  they  came  to  terms.  By  pursuing  this  course 
we  got  them  to  do  their  part  fully  by  much  the  largest  and  most  promising  crop  of 
corn  they  have  ever  had  ;  but  it  distresses  me  to  have  to  add  that,  because  of  a  very 
severe  drought  which  made  an  early  beginning  and  has  continued  faithfully  with  us, 
the  Poncas,  Otoes,  and  Toukawas  will  scarcely  make  anything  at  all.  The  Pawnees 
will  reap  some  beneiit  from  their  labors,  but  not  much. 

A  lamentable  feature  of  this  calamity  is  that  we  have  had  to  begin  a  weekly  issue 
of  subsistence  to  the  Poncas,  and  will  have  to  continue  issuing  to  the  other  three  tribes 
of  the  ageucy.  The  Poncas  and  Pawnees  surrendered  this  issue  of  rat  ions  about  three 
years  ago,  and  were  beginning  to  evince  some  pride  in  their  independence  and  in  their 
ownership  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  farming  implements  issued  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  necessity  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
issue  of  daily  bread  tends  to  weaken  that  growing  sense  of  pride  referred  to.  Rations 
have  been  issued  to  the  Pawnees  since  last  March,  which  was  made  a  necessity  by  the 
failure  of  their  crops  last  year.  Despite  this,  however,  they  have  made  a  very  com- 
mend able  struggle  this  season.  The  Otoes  have  never  given  up  the  issue  of  sub- 
sistence, and,  together  with  the  Toukawas,  are  now  being  issued  to.  As  soon  as,  by 
the  indispensable  help  of  good  seasons,  we  shall  have  gotten  one  good  crop  ahead, 
I  shall  ask  authority  to  discontinue  this  ration  issue,  and  I*  hope  to  date  from  the 
moment  it  is  granted  a  marked  forward  movement  with  them  all.  The  Indians  of 
course  are  heartily  discouraged  by  the  effects  of  the  drouth,  and  so  am  I,  but  we  hope 
nevertheless  to  try  it  another  season  with  equal  pluck  and  perseverance.  I  find 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  more  fully  comply  with  your  instructions  regarding 
this  report,  to  deal  separately  with  the  four  tribes  under  my  charge. 

PONCAS. 

The  Poncas  have  a  beautiful  and  healthful  reservation  of  101,894  acres,  situated  30 
miles  south  of  the  Kansas  line,  and  35  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  which  is  very 
productive  and  well  watered.  They  number  at  this  time  528,  having  decreased  23  in 
number  since  my  last  report.  There*  have  been  29  deaths  amongst  them  this  year,  and 
18  births.  Syphilis,  consumption  and  scrofula  prevail  amongst  them  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  former  of  these  was  for  the  most  part  communicated  to  them  by  a  visiting 
band  of  the  Omahas  last  winter,  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  inherent  with  the  entire 
tribe.  They  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  the  dangerous  nature  of  syphilis,  and 
the  existence  of  it  with  them  is  often  concealed  until  it  is  past  control. 
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I  succeeded  in  holding  them  down  to  only  one  dance  a  week  during  the  cropping 
season,  and  my  insisting  that  they  forego  the  hitherto  indispensable  annual  sun 
dance  prevailed.  They  do  not  as  a  tribe  progress  in  ways  of  cleanliness.  This  de- 
sired boon  is  only  to  be  attained,  I  apprehend,  through  the  medium  of  their  children, 
when  the  old  ones  are  dead  and  gone,  and  their  children  have  been  the  subjects  of 
prolonged  teaching  and  care. 

•  I  can  not  discover  any  tendency  favoring  the  land-in-severalty  question  with  the 
Poncas.  Their  chiefs  oppose  it,  and  I  believe  I  can  venture  to  say  that  as  a  conse- 
quence the  tribe  oppose  it.  They  will  never  accept  individual  patent  or  ownership 
until  they  are  ordered  by  the  Government  to  do  so;  they  will  then  accept  it  with 
but  few  murmurs,  and  will  give  no  one  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  They  are  only 
awaiting  a  positive  and  unwavering  executive  order.  Avery  small  percentage  of  faith 
in  the  advice  or  council  of  the  white  man  remains  with  the  Indian  character  of  to- 
day. The  chief's  comprise  the  most  potent  opposition  to  the  laud-in-severalty  pol- 
icy, and  they  dictate  this  course  to  their  people  with  a  cunning  wish  to  perpetuate 
a  tribal  and  semi-savage  condition,  which  they  believe  will  unloose  the  public  purse- 
string  to  them  for  the  future  as  it  has  for  the  past.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  Poncas, 
under  the  direction  and  leadership  of  Standing  Buffalo,  one  of  their  chiefs,  have  pulled 
against  me  all  of  this  year,  their  policy  of  idleness,  opposing  mine  of  industry,  being 
tin;  basis  of  their  opposition.  I  hope  to  manage  them,  however,  by  standing  firmly 
between  them  and  all  issues  until  they  go  to  work. 

The  Poncas  have  been  issued  'A0  head  of  excellent  brood  and  work  mares  aud  100 
head  of  graded  heif<  is  this  year.  Of  the  72  heifers  issued  them  last  year  about  50 
were  killed  and  eaten  by  t  hem  during  the  winter.  They  did  this  butchering  very  slyly, 
and  the  police  could  not  be  induced  to  promptly  report  upon  them.  In  issuing  the 
last  100,  1  took  gnat  care  to  impress  my  intention  to  withhold  issues  of  every  kind 
from  those  who  repeated  the  butchery  this  winter,  and  I  trust  the  impression  will 
serve  at  least  to  enable  us  to  double  our  present  number  the  ensuing  year. 

Sdiool. 

The  Ponca  school  was  kepi  in  session  the  usual  ten  months  this  year,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  77  pupils.  There  have  been  only  'A  deaths  amongst  the  pupils,  re- 
sulting from  measles,  which  contagion,  though  extending  to  nearly  every  pupil  of 
tin'  school,  was  well  managed  and  soon  gotten  rid  of.  The  employe's  have  with 
painstaking  energy  advanced  each  department  of  the  institution  up  to  a  very  good 
standard  of  excellence — one  which  I  think  i  can  safely  say  has  never  before  been 
reached.  We  have  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  having  no  barn,  and  an  inade- 
quate water  supply,  both  of  which,  however,  are  being  arranged.  The  industries 
taught  have  been  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  laundrying,  and  general  housework. 
Fifteen  acres  were  well  cultivated  by  the  boys,  but  because  of  the  drought  already  re- 
ferred to  they  will  produce  nothing. 

The  Ponca  children  are  bright  enough,  and  are  making  good  advancement,  but  they 
partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  their  fathers  in  the  point  of  a  sullen  reluctance  to 
speak  more  of  the  English  language  than  will  exactly  do.  The  rule  on  this  point  will 
be  stricter  with  them  another  year,  and  I  trust  this  barrier  to  their  readier  progress 
will  be  overcome. 

PAWNEES. 

The  Pawnees  are  located  35  miles  southeast  of  the  Poncas,  upon  a  reservation  con- 
taining 283,080  acres,  which,  though  better  watered,  is  much  more  broken  and  not  so 
productive,  except  along  the  creeks  and  rivers,  as  the  one  upon  which  the  Poncas  are 
located.  This  reservation  was  their  own  selection,  and  they  were  removed  to  it  from 
Nebraska  in  1876,  at  which  time  they  numbered  2,026.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
yearly  decimation  with  them,  until  now  they  number  only  1)18,  being  a  loss  of  1,108 
within  the  eleven  years  intervening.  This  fearful  decimation  is  due  alone  to  the 
existence  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  consumption  amongst  them.  Their  location  is  per- 
fectly healthful,  and  pure  water  can  be  had  anywhere  upon  the  reservation. 

The  Pawnee  is  a  well-disposed  and  peaceful  Indian,  which  seems  strange,  and  makes 
a  good  showing  for  the  white  man's  care  and  association,  when  his  former  savage  and 
warlike;  history  is  considered.  They  were  a  triheof  villagers  a  lew  years  ago,  but  that 
condition  has  very  nearly  been  broken  up,  aud  they  now  are  in  families  located  upon 
farms  extending  over  almost  the  entire  reservation/  They  worked  very  well  this  year, 
and  had  an  excellent  showing  for  a  living,  when  the  drought  set  in  upon  us.  They 
will  make  something  more  than  the  other  tribes  under  my  charge,  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing had  a  rain  or  two  which  did  not  reach  the  others,  but  nothing  like  sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  the  winter.  They  may  be  enabled  to  get  along  on  half  rations,  but  noth- 
ing less,  I  think.  An  improvement  in  their  habits  as  to  morals,'  cleanliness,  and  gen- 
eral sanitary  considerations  is,  in  the  main,  to  bo  looked  and  hoped  for  through  the 
education  of  their  children.     Improvement  with  them  in  these  particulars,  if,  indeed, 
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it  is  going  on  at  all,  cannot  be  discovered  or  noted  in  one  year.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  too  gradual  and  slow  progression  for  this. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  good  and  serviceable  horses  and  mares  (75  of  each)  were  issued 
the  Pawnees  last  winter.  This  issue  stimulated  them  very  greatly  the  past  season,  and 
they  have  generally  appreciated  and  cared  for  it. 

The  chief's  of  this  tribe  are  more  disposed  to  aid  in  the  attempt  to  advance  their 
people  than  is  true  of  those  of  any  other  tribe  under  my  charge,  though  even  to  these 
and  their  baneful  interference  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  cause  of  several  petty 
troubles  amongst  the  tribe  this  year.  I  do  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  general  clearing  of 
the  Indian  sky,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sure  result  of  rendering  more  potential  the  In- 
dian service  in  every  particular,  that  the  recognition  bjr  the  Department  of  chiefs  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  memory. 

Neither  the  Pawnees  nor  any  of  the  other  tribes  under  my  care  have  adopted  the 
rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  They  prefer  to  bring  their  troubles  be- 
fore  the  agent  and  to  consider  his  decision  final.  These  troubles  have  all  been  adjusted 
satisfactorily  by  the  agent's  conception  of  even-handed  equity  in  the  premises. 

The  employe's'  buildings  are  still  iu  bad  repair,  and  wo  need  new  shops  very  much, 
but  with  the  start  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction  we  hope  to  remedy  these 
troubles  by  winter.  A  new  and  commodious  commissary  building,  embracing  a  clerk's 
office  and  dispensary,  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
great  relief  and  much  more  room  and  contentment. 

OTOKS. 

The  Otoes  are  located  8  miles  south  of  the  Poncas,  upon  an  excellent  body  of  well- 
watered  and  productive  land,  embracing  1*29, IKS  acres,  or  2<>2  square  miles.  They 
number  at  this  time  355,  i.  c,  106  men,  101  women,  and  148  children.  There  have 
been  13  births,  and  18  deaths  among  them  this  year.  Their  sanitary  condition  is  com- 
paratively very  good.  They  are  freer  from  constitutional  and  hereditary  poisons 
than  either  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  or  Tonkawas,  and  seem  brighter  and  better  spec- 
imens as  a  rule.  They  have  worked  very  well  this  season,  considering  they  have  l>een 
for  years  the  subjects  of  a  weekly  issue  of  subsistence,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  tribes  of  this  agency,  they  will  reap  no  return,  owing  to  the  drought.  Their  hab- 
its, except  the  one  of  idleness,  indicate;  a  nearer  approach  to  civilization  than  is  the 
case  with  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  agency. 

The  children  of  this  tribe  are  especially  good  subjects  for  education,  ami  should  by 
all  means  be  given  a  choice  chance.  The  school-house  which  they  now  have  will 
accommodate  but  50  pupils,  whilst,  there  are  about  100  in  the,  tribe  of  school  age. 
They  should  have  a  new  school  building  within  this  fiscal  year,  sufficient,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  125  pupils,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for 
its  erection. 

School. 

Uuder  this  head  I  submit  and  adopt  a  report  which  Superintendent  Hutchison  has 
made  upon  the  affairs  of  this  institution. 

TONKAWAS. 

The  Tonkawas  are  located  15  miles  northwest  of  the  Poncas,  upon  the  Oakland  or 
old  Nez  Perce'  reservation.  They  have  had  6  deaths  and  1  birth  amongst  them  this 
year,  decreasing  their  number  from  90  to  85.  They  nearly  all  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, having  acquired  it  by  continued  association  with  the  whites  all  their  lives. 
They  acted  as  guides  for  the  Texas  Rangers  and  the  Regular  Army  in  Texas  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  acquired  much  of  their  English  while  thus  engaged,  and 
doubtless  during  that  time  also  acquired  their  immoderate  love  of  '•  dreamful  ease." 
The  Tonkawas  are  amiable  and  have  grown  to  be  tolerably  adjustable.  They  make 
a  ready  feint  of  doing  what  is  directed,  but  always  fall  back  when  the  commander 
does  (another  of  their  Army  acquirements,  I  suspect).  They  are  still  the  subjects  of 
a  weekly  issue  of  rations,  and  will  have  to  continue  as  such  until  another  crop  can  be 
grown  at  least. 

They  have  worked  very  well  indeed  this  season,  under  the  direction  and  push  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Ware,  the  geueral  mechanic  in  charge,  and  up  to  the  advent  of  the  drought 
were  very  much  encouraged  by  the  prospect.  They  will  make  nothing,  however,  as 
their  crops  are  also  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  an  utter  failure.  I  regret  this  failure, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Tonkawas,  as  they  had  never  worked  any  before  last 
year,  and  needed  the  encouragement  of  success. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  provision  be  made  to  furnish  these  Indians  the  ensuing 
year  with  25  good  mares  and  30  graded  heifers.  There  is  no  reason,  if  this  is  done, 
that  this  little  handful  of  people,  who  have  no  fund  whatever  to  draw  upon,  should 
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not  become  self-supporting  within  a  few  years.  They  have  excellent  soil  to  culti- 
vate, and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  comfortable  houses  left  by  the  Nez  Perces,  scattered 
about  over  the  reservation,  afford  more  than  a  home  apiece  to  each  head  of  a  family. 
Let  us  add  a  good  mare  and  cow  to  each  home,  and  I  believe  they  will  soon  work  their 
own  support. 

In  conclusion,  sir, permit  me  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation   Cor  your  kindness 
and  aid  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E. C. Osborne, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Teuiutory, 

September  1,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  Otoe  Industrial  Boarding  School  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1887.  Tim  past  year  bas  been  a  successful  one  in  many  ways  for  the  school, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  in  school  ail  the  pupils  we  could 
accommodate  with  room,  aa  our  buildings  arc  very  small.  Our  comfortable  capacity  will  only  accom- 
modate abonc  50. 

"Whole  number  of  pupils  in  school  during  the  year G8 

a  verage  at  tendance  during  the  ten  school  months 5'2J 

Transferred  to  Chilocco  school  during  the  year   5 

Children  in  Otoe  tribe  not  enrolled  for  want  of  room 20 

The  health  of^the  pupils  has  been,  coinnarativelv  .speaking,  very  good.  Two  or  three  with  chronic 
complaints  were  excused  From  school,  and  have  since  improved  very  much.  None  have  died.  All  have 
been  compelled  lo  speak  English  and  discard  their  own  language  while  at  school,  and  the  result  is  they 
have  made  rapid  advancement  in  learning  our  language.  The  school-room  instruction  has  been  very 
thorough.  The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  best  of  teachers.  Daily  hours  of  school  from  i) 
a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  ;  also  evening  Bession  lastmg  from  one  half  to  one 
Lour  each  evening,  except  Sal  unlay  evenings.  We  have  an  Interesting  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  lesson  papers  and  other  literature  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  The  pupils  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Sunday  school  lessons,  the  different  classes  committing  much  of  them  to  memory. 

Special  at  ten!  ion  has  been  given  to  teaching  the  pupils  habits  of  industry.  The  i;irls  have  assisted 
well  with  the  work  in  the  kitchen.  Bewing-room,  laundry,  and  other  places,  and  have  been  taught  to 
make  bread,  pies,  etc.,  make  and  mend  clothing,  wash  and  iron,  and  keep  bedrooms  and  building  gen- 
erally in  g 1  condition.    The  boys  have  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  school  stock,  such  as  horses, 

cows,  and  hogs.  Thirteen  acres  in  corn,  oats,  millet,  and  garden  stuff  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
boys;  owing  to  dry  weather  the  crop  will  all  be  considerably  short.    Daring  the  last   few  weeks  of 

school  the  pupils  had  plenty  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  onions,  radishes,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  school  produced  L,840  pounds  net  pork,  which  took  the  place  in  the  rations  of 
that  much  be.  f  or  bacon.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the  pupils  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  a 
fair  supply  of  butter. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  say  in  behalf  ol  the  otoe  children  that  they  are  bright  and  energetic  and 
learn  very  rapidly.  At  the  close  of  school  the  pupils  gave  an  entertainment,  lasting  some  two  hours, 
and  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  dialogues.  They  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner In  which  they  performed  their  parts.  When  convenient  buildings  are  erected,  with  sufficient 
capacity  for  all  the  children  of  the  tribe,  the  school,  under  proper  management,  can  be  made  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Otoes. 

Very  respectfully, 

a.  P.  Hutchison, 
Superintendent  Otoe  School. 
E.  C.  Osboene, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

JPonca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

August  2'3,  1837. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  ray  second 
annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

location. 

This  agency  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Cherokee  reservation.  It  is  separated  from  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  by  an  imaginary  line  only,  and  from  the  Cherokee  res- 
ervation by  Neosho  and  Grand  rivers.  It  contains  212,298  acres,  with  Spring  river 
running  nearly  through  the  center  from  north  to  south.  On  the  east  side  of  Spring 
river  there  is  considerable  timber  land,  which  is  generally  broken  and  rocky.  The 
timber  is  not  valuable.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  land  is  generally  high  roll- 
ing prairie. 
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TRIBES. 


There  are  eight  tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  living  on  their  several  reservations, 
which  comprise  this  agency. 

They  are  as  follows,  with  the  number  belonging  to  each  tribe  and  amount  of  land 
occupied  by  each : 


Tribe. 

Members. 

Acres. 

104 

64 

154 

118 

84 

90 

248 

267 

56,  685 

17, 000 

33,301 

14, 860 

13,  048 

4,040 

51,958 

21,  406 

Total 

1, 129 

212,  298 

ADOPTIONS. 

There  have  been  about  sixty  persons  adopted  into  the  Quapaw  and  Miami  tribes 
during  the  year  by  authority  of  the  Interior  Department.  As  a  general  thing  I  am 
opposed  to  adoptions,  ;is  I  find  parties  so  adopted  are  apl  to  cause  trouble  sooner  or 
later.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  where  it  may  benefit  the  tribe.  I  cannot 
protest  too  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  any  white  person  into  an  Indian  tribe. 

INTOXICATION. 

There  have  been  several  indictments  of  white  persons  during  the  year  for  giving 
whisky  to  Indians.  Two  cases  have  been  prosecuted  successfully.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove  anything  by  Indian  witnesses  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  liquor 
of  any  kind  from  whites.  There  lias  been  considerable  decrease  of  tins  crime  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  owing  to  more  stringent  laws  having  been  enacted  by  those 
surrounding  us.  I  have  great  hopes  that  in  the  future  our  troubles  in  this  direction 
are  about  ended. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Peorias,  Miamis,  Wyandottes,  and  Ottawas  are  pracl  ically  white  people,  a  part 
of  them  having  farm-houses  and  barns  that  will  compare  very  favorably  with  their 
white  neighbors  over  the  border  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  nearly 
all  have  good  farms  and  are  good  average  fanners. 

The  Senecas  are  not  as  progressive  as  the  preceding  tribes ;  they  are  not  a  very  in- 
dustrious or  energetic  people. 

The  Shawnees  are  a  slow  and  a  non-progressive  tribe.  They  still  adhere  to  many  of 
their  old  manners  and  customs.     I  uote  very  little  improvement  during  the  year. 

The  Quapaws  are  a  lazy,  indolent  set.  They  have  the  tinest  reservation  on  the 
agency,  but  they  make  very  little  use  of  it.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  progress, 
but  are  content  to  live  the  life  into  which  they  were  born,  without  a  struggle  for 
something  better.  They  were  induced  in  the  spring  to  farm  more  extensively  than 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  this  year  they  are  rewarded  by  an  ample 
crop. 

The  Modocs  are  very  energetic.  They  are  willing  to  work  at  anything  at  which 
they  can  make  money.  They  have  cultivated  441  acres  of  land,  the' same  as  that  of 
last  year.  I  purchased  for  them  last  spring  a  quantity  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegeta- 
ble seeds  of  all  kinds.  They  were  issued  to  them  pro  rata.  They  have  been  well  cul- 
tivated and  are  now  yielding  good  returns.  The  Modocs  can  not  be  said  to  be  quite 
self-supporting.  They  receive  a  small  monthly  ration,  together  with  a  few  annuity 
goods,  which  are  put  to  good  use  and  are  well  taken  care  of  by  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  rain-fall  this  season  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  a  large  corn  crop.  It  was 
dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  for  oats  and  wheat,  consequently  they  are  rather 
light;  but  the  prospect  for  corn  is  very  encouraging,  and  if  the  later  rains  do  not  fail 
we  shall  have  the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  this  section.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
have  done  exceedingly  well. 
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ANNUITIES. 

The  following  tribes  receive  annuity  payments  aggregating  about  as  follows  : 

Per  capita. 

Peorias $31.00 

Senecas 22.00 

Shawnees 21.00 

The  Miamis  received  one  payment  this  year  amounting  to  $146  per  capita,  drawn 
out  of  United  States  Treasury,  derived  from  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas.  The  Qua- 
paws,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandot tes  do  not  receive  any  annuity  in  money  or  goods.  The 
Modocs  receive  annuity  goods. 

INDIAN  COURT. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  consists  of  the  captain  and  two  privates  of  the  police 
force.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  convene  it  this  year  to  try  a  single  offender,  and 
only  once  lias  it  been  called  together  to  settle  a  civil  case  when  the  parties  could  not 
arbitrate.  I  recommend  that  all  difficulties  be  first  taken  before  the  council  of  the 
tribe,  then  if  the  decision  of  the  council  is  not  satisfactory  either  party  can  appeal  to 
me,  and  I  either  then  decide  the  case  or  call  upon  the  Indian  court  to  do  so. 


The  police  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  six  privates.  They  have  done  efficient 
work  the  past  year.  I  have  always  found  them  willing)  encrget  ic,  and  brave.  They 
have  had  no  trouble  in  earning  out  all  my  instructions.  If  I  send  one  of  them  after 
an  evil-doer,  1  always  rest  assured  that  the  party  will  be  brought  in  promptly  if  he 
can  be  found. 

MISSIONARY    WdllK. 

Most  of  the  missionary  work  at  this  agency  has  been  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  Rev.  .John  M.  Watson  and  Rev. Jeremiah  Hubbard  havelabored  faith- 
fully the  past  year  among  the  Senecas,  Wyandot  tes,  and  Modocs,  more  ('specially. 
KYv.  Mr.  Tipton,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  has  also  Labored  during  the  year  among 
the  Wyandot  tes. 

MoD<>C    DAY    >(   IlliDL. 

This  school  has  been  well  attended  during  the  year.  Two  grown-up  Modocs,  a  man 
and  woman,  have  been  at  tending  during  the  winter,  learning  to  read.  A  great  inter- 
est is  shown  in  the  scnool  by  the  whole  tribe.     The   improvement  has  been  marked. 

MIAMI     DAY    SCIIOOL. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  good  the  past  year.  The  parents  of  the 
children  take  a  great  interest  in  the  school.     The  children  have  progressed  nicely. 

PBORIA    DAY    SCHOOL. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that,  owing  to  paity  feeling  in  the  tribe,  a  great  number 
have  not  sent  their  children  to  school.  I  intend  the  coming  year  to  employ  another 
teacher,  audi  look  forward  to  a  better  attendance. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boarding-schools  at  this  agency.  The  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyan- 
dotte, located  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve,  4  miles  southwest  of*  agency.  It  has  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  pupils.  It  has  been  well  attended,  and,  since  repairs 
were  placed  upon  it  last  fall,  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Quapaw  boarding-school  is  located  on  the  Quapaw  reserve,  Vi  miles  west  of 
agency.  It  had  a  capacity  for  SO  pupils.  On  April  4  the  dwelling-house  was  de- 
stroyed by  tire,  which  lessened  the  capacity  to  30  pupils.  The  attendance  has  been 
good.  The  health  at  both  schools  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  I  would  refer  you  to  reports  of  the  superintendents,  which  accom- 
pany this  report. 

ALLOTMENT. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  brought  very  prominently  before  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  since  the  enactment  of  the  law.     We  have  talked  "allotment"  on  all 
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suitable  occasions,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  gradually  coming  to  Bee  that  it 
will  benefit  both  themselves  and  their  children.  And  afc  their  interest  is  increasing 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time,  in  my  opinion,  till  all  the  tribes  of  this  ageucy  will  call 
for  their  land  in  severalty.  The  Peorias  and  Miamis,  under  the  present  law,  ;ire  ex- 
cepted from  its  provisions.  However,  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  .state  that,  a  targe  ma- 
jority of  the  Miamis  desire  their  lands  in  severalty.  In  my  judgment,  one  third  of 
the  Peorias  are  also  in  favor  of  land  in  severalty.  The  Wyandot tes  arc  opposed  to 
allotment,  principally,  I  believe,  because  there  is  only  sufficient  land  on  their  reserva- 
tion to  give  each  one  80  acres.  Much  of  their  land  on  their  reserve  is  broken,  hilly, 
and  rocky  ;  but  if  each  Wyandotte  could  have  promised  him  80  acres  of  good  arable 
land,  I  believe  their  object  ion  would  be  withdrawn. 

SANITARY. 

For  sanitary  condition  I  would  refer  to  following  communication  from  Dr.  W.  K. 
Davis,  agency  physician: 

With  few  exceptions  the  practices  of  so-called  medicine  men  nave  been  abandoned  and  the  Indians 
Eft  this  agency  rely  solely  apon  Che  agency  physician  and  rational  medicine  Pot  the  core  of  disease.  Nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two  oases  have  been  treated  during  the  past  year,  with  l!»  deaths.  No  deaths 
have  occurred  at  the  schools  dm  he:  tin-  year,  and  but  little  serious  illness. 

The  prevailing  troubles  during  the  summer  are  miasmatic  diseases.  As  we  have  on  these  Beveral 
reservations  about  t;.">  miles  of  river  bottom  the  cases  of  malarial  fevers  aie  vers  numerous.  1  a  \\  inter 
pulmonary  diseases  prevail,  and,  owing  to  the  faet  that  many  of  these  Indians  are  afflicted  with  phthisis 
in  some  one  of  its  Btages,  pneumonitis  and  bronchitis  are  quite  serious  and  often  fatal.  Among  the 
Modoes  and  Qaapaws  we  have  sr  ruinous  diseases  in  all  their  varied  forms  almost  universally,  and  con 
Sumption  has  carried  oil'  more  of  them  perhaps  than  all  other  diseases. 

Many  of  the  Modoos  have  asked  permission  to  return  to  Oregon  oh  a  visit,  ami  during  July  of  last 
year  leave  was  granted  six  consumptives  and  one  nurse  to  go  to  Klamath  agency,  Oregon,    of  these 

one  died,  and  the  ot  hers  were  much  benefited.  Some  ol  them  have  returned  and  more  of  t hem  want  to 
go.  It  would  seem  an  act  ol  merry  to  allow  them  this  one  chance  for  lite.  Owing  to  prevailing 
syphilitic  diseases  among  the  Modoes,  many  of  their  children  die  quite  young,  and  only  a  few  families 
succeed  in  raising  any  children.  • 

STATISTICS. 

I  herewith  forward  all  statistics  as  Instructed.  The  amounts  for  crops  are  all  esti- 
mated.    None  of  the  crops  are  as  yet  gathered. 

Progress. 

On  the  whole,  1  am  pleased  to  be  aide  to  report  a  decided  progress  among  most  of 
the  tribes  of  this  reservation.  There  are  fewer  offenses  committed,  much  more  or- 
derly conduct,  and  a  much  better  tone  of  morals  than  prevailed  this  time  hist  year. 
The  farming  has  been  Improved,  and  this  year  we  are  blessed  with  abundant  crops. 
I  also  note  a  healthy  improvement  in  both  the  day  and  boarding  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thauk  the  Indian  Office  for  all  courtesies  extended  and  for 
its  hearty  co-operation. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  V.  Summers, 

V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuAr-AW  Agencv,  Indian  Territory, 

August  23,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  my  report  for  the  Quapaw  boarding-school  for  the  vear  ending 
Jnue30,  1887. 

The  past  year  has,  with  one  exception,  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  school.  Last  September 
the  children  came  in  promptly,  and  we  had  a  full  attendance  during  the  winter. 

About  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the,  4th  of  April  the  west  win^  of  the  dwelling-house  was  discov- 
ered to  be  on  fire.  It  was  tirst  seen  by  the  larger  uirls.  who  ar  nine  gave  the  alarm.  We  immediately 
used  the  force-pump,  but  the  fire  increased  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  per- 
fect gale.  When  we  found  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  subline  it,  we  set  to  work  to  carry  out  all 
the  property  that  we  could  from  the  burning  building.  The  employes  and  children  worked  faithfully, 
and  considerable  of  the  property  was  saved. 

Previous  to  the  fire  we  had  in  60  children,  but  wo  let  30  of  them  go  homo.  Since  that  time  our  at- 
tendance has  been  very  irregular. 

The  garden  and  farm  this  year  have  been  decidedly  successful.  In  their  season  we  have  had  all  the 
vegetables  our  children  could  consume.  We  have  in  about  8  acres  of  garden  and  potatoes,  4  acres  of 
sorghum,  and  14  acres  of  corn  ;  all  looking  nicely.  The.se  were  well  cultivated  hy  the  hoys  under  the 
direction  of  the  industrial  teacher.  Wo  hope,  if  the  season  continues  propitious,  to  bo  able  to  save  con- 
siderable produce  for  winter  use.  Iu  connection  with  the  school  we  have  a  farm  of  180  acres,  which 
is  rented  out  on  shares,  the  Government  receiving  one-third  of  the  crop  for  rent.  No  cereal  crops  were 
put  in,  and  the  corn  at  the  present  time  looks  very  promising. 

Our  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  doing  well.    TVe  have  had  a  fair  increase  from  the  two  latter. 
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With  the  exception  of  chills  and  fever  daring  the  autumn,  the  health  of  the.children  has  been  good. 
With  the  assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  the  several  heads  of  the  departments  the  children 
have  done  all  the  work  connected  with  the  school,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  sewing,  stable  work,  milk- 
ing, and  gardening.    This  summer  we  have  milked  10  cows,  and  the  children  have  had  all  the  milk  thoy 
conld  drink. 

The  progress  in  the  school-room  has  been  very  satisfactory.    I  also  note  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  address,  manner,  carriage,  and  deportmegit  of  the  pupils. 

The  employes  have  labored  with  commendable  zeal  and  to  their  untiring  efforts  the  credit  is  due  for 
our  success  the  past  year. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  assistance,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  K.  Dawes, 
Superintendent. 
J.  V.  Summers, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Qiapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  10,  1887. 

Sir:  Tn  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  Seneca,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Wyandotte  training  school,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good,  having  for  the  most  part  about  100  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  ages  from  six  years  to  eighteen  years. 

The  school  buildings  are  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  tho  school  farm,  and  are  of  frame  struct- 
ure,  and  while  rather  old  and  worn,  with  a  few  dollars  expended  annually  tor  repairs,  will  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  quite  well. 

The  school  farm  comprises  160  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  fence,  and  100  acres  in  cultivation.  The 
balance  is  used  as  a  meadow,  from  which  we-  secure  our  winter's  supply  of  hay  for  the,  school  stock. 
An  unusual  effort  was  made  this  year  toward  raising  vegetables.  Having  22  acres  sown  in  garden, 
anil  giving  it  the  olosesl  attention,  enabled  the  children  to  have  an  overabundance.  The  garden  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  expectation.  -Mom  of  the  seeds  were  sown  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  and  in  100- 
yard  rows.      The  following  is  the  result : 

Onions rows . .  '2*     Sweet-corn rows . .     50 

Radishes do...  •_'(>     Popcorn  do...    15 

Lettuce do...  15     Water-melons hills..  450 

Parsnips , do...  "J")      Musk-melons do..  2")0 

I'eas     do...  in       Irish  potatoes acres..       t; 

Beets do...  30  Turnips  do...  4 

String-beans do. . .  is  Sorghum do...  7 

Cucumbers do...  0  Corn , do...  50 

Tomatoes do.  ..  8  Millet. do...  28 


besides  pumpkin  and  squash  planted  over  20  acres  of  corn  ground. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  owing  to  our  persistent  endeavors  to  keep  the  buildings 
neat  and  tidy  and  the  grounds  clean  ami  free  from  filth,  and  in  consequence  have  had  little  or  no  sick- 
ness during  the  past  year. 

The  school-room  exercises  have  been  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and  the  mental  advance- 
ment made  by  the  children  to  very  decided.  An  exhibition  Is  occasionally  given  in  which  much  in- 
terest is  manifested. 

The  household  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  have  progressed  nicely.  The  children 
seem  t<>  he  much  interested  in  their  work  and  endeavor  to  do  their  best  to  excel.  We  labor  under 
some  disadvantage,  however,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  scholars  are  too  small  to  do  much  work. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  maintained  without  much  difficulty,  and  punishments  have 
been  called  for  but  little. 

Most  all  of  the  children  understand  the  English  language,  and  speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness. 
We  have  endeavored  to  keep  their  industrial  training  apace  with  that  of  their  literary  training  by 
making  details  that  permit  of  their  being  in  the  school-room  half  of  each  day. 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  your  kindly  co-operation  and  support  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall, 

Superintendent. 
J.  V.  Summers, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Sac  and  Fox  AGENCY,  Indian  TERRITORY, 

August  25,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  tho  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  being  my  second  annual  report. 

This  agency  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  Iudiau  Territory,  bounded  as  follows: 
On  the  north  by  the  Cimarron  river,  on  the  east  by  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Nations, 
on  tho  south  by  the  South  Canadian  river,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Oklahoma  country, 
being  about  75  miles  in  length  and  36  in  width. 

The  five  tribes  occupying  this  tract  of  land  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Mexican  Kickapoos,  lowas,  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  Citizens  Band  Potta \v ato- 
mies. 
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SAC  AND  FOX. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  purchased  from  the  Creeks  their  reservation,  which  com- 
prises about  175,000  acres,  aboul  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  good  agricultural  land,  the 
remainder  being  high,  broken  upland,  about  30  per  cent,  being  covered  with  post- 
oak  and  black-jack  timber.  They  number  528  persons;  50  per  cent,  are  blanket 
Indians,  live  in  tepees,  and  cultivate  small  patches  in  corn  and  vegetables ;  35  per 
cent,  dress  partly  Ln  citizens'  clothes,  live  pari  of  the  time  in  houses  buill  near 
springs  or  where  water  is  easily  obtained  by  digging;  L5  per  cent,  dress  wholly  in 
citizens' clothes,  live  in  comfortable  log-houses,  and  own  small  herds  of  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs.     Very  few  provide  hay  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months. 

The  pasl  two  years  about  20  families  have  opened  up  farms  on  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  North  Canadian  and  other  streams,  where  good  corn  and  vegetables  have  been 
produced.  There  have  been  aboul  100  acres  new  Land  plowed,  and  10,000  rails  made, 
and  several  log-houses  built,  the  Last  year,  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing up  farms  by  Indians  is  their  pony  teams  are  not  strong  enough  l»)  break  the 
prairie  sod. 

MO-KO-HO-KO  BAND  OF  SAC  AND  FOX, 

Mo-ko-ho-ko's  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  numbering  aboul  P13,  refused  to  remove  from 
Kansas  to  the  Territory,  as  provided  in  their  treaty  of  1868.  In  May,  L886, 1  inves- 
tigated their  condition,  and  found  them  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  camping 

upon  lands  owned  by  white  men,  who  were  very  much  annoyed  by  t heir  pi esence  and 
with  whom  several  difficulties  had  arisen.      [l  M3  and  Fox  Indian  woman  was 

severely  beaten.  These  facts  being  reported  to  the  Indian  office,  (Inspector  Bannister 
was  instructed  to  remove  them  to  the  Territory,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  small  detachmenl  of  cavalry  lasl  November. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  agency  [  attemj  iroll  them  preparatory  to  the  pay- 

ment of  their  annuity  funds,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  two  years,  for  the  purpose 
bf  assisting  them  when  removed  totheir  home  in  the  Territory.  Paw-she-paw-ho, 
and  two  of  his  Leading  men,  opposed  the  enrollment,  bul  after  being  placed  under 
arrest  for  a  few  days  they  withdrew  their  opposition. 

In  February  last  a  delegation  of'seven  visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
[earning  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  whether  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  return  with  their  families  to 
Kansas.  They  were  informed  that  the  order  for  their  removal  was  made  with  due 
deliberation  and  altogether  for  their  good,  and  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Kansas.  The  Commissioner  instructed  them  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  open  up  farms  with  the  money  thai  had  been  paid  them,  and  in  ;i  few- 
years  they  would  see  that  their  condition  would  be  much  better.  Although  they  did 
not  reach  home  until  March  first,  they  fenced  and  have  cultivated  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
and  vegetables,  and  will  in  a  few  years  have  good  homes. 

THE  MEXICAN    KICKAPOOS, 

Numbering  325,  reside  on  their  reservation,  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  Au- 
gust 15,  1883,  situated  south  of  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian,  west   of  the  Sac  and  Fox 

reserve,  north  of  the  North  Fork  Canadian  and  east  of  Oklahoma,  comprising  about 
feOO,  000  acres ;  10  per  cent,  being  good  arable  land.  65  percent,  being  good  summer 
jgrazing  lands,  and  25  percent,  being  covered  with  post -oak  and  black-jack  timber. 

These  Indians  live  in  tepees,  wear  blankets,  and  are  t  he  only  Indians  of  this  agency 
Who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  are  good  workers,  and  nearly  al- 
ways produce  good  crops  of  corn  and  abundance  of  vegetables.  This  year  their 
crops  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  early  vegetables  did  well,  but  owing  to  the  Late 
dry  weather  their  pumpkin  crop  will  be  light.  They  have  250  acres  in  cultivation 
against  172  last  year.  With  an  increased  acreage  I  anticipate  1,500  to  2,000  bushels  of 
corn  more  than  is  needed  for  their  support. 

IOWAS. 

The  Iowas,  numbering  88  persons,  reside  on  their  reservation,  set  aside  by  Execu- 
tive order  dated  August  15,  1883,  comprising  about  225,000  acres,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  by  Cimarron  river,  on  the  south  by  Deep  Fork 
Canadian,  and  east  by  Sac  and  Fox  reserve.  The  quality  of  soil,  character  of  coun- 
try, and  timber,  about  the  same  as  the  Sac  aud  Fox  reservation.  TTie  greater  por- 
tion wear  citizens'  dress,  and  all  cultivate  small  fields,  which  have  been  enlarged  con- 
siderably the  last  year;  from  the  present  prospects  will  produce  sufficient  corn  to 
supply  them  two  years;  but  with  them  as  with  most  Indians  they  provide  not  for  the 
morrow. 

INT  87  V  2 12 
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They  receive,  besides  their  regular  annuity  of  $57,  about  $15  per  capita  from  the 
lease  of  their  land  for  grazing  purposes.  They  live  mostly  in  tepees  and  bark  houses, 
though  some  have  comfortable  log  houses  and  wells  of  good  water.  Quite  a  number 
speak  English  sufficiently  well  to  be  understood. 

They  are  very  anxious  just  now  to  see  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  sold  and 
to  have  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  come  to  the  Territory,  so  that  they  can  have  a  black- 
smith shop,  school,  and  medical  attention. 

These  Indians  had  in  cultivation  last  year  1  acre  to  each  individual  member  of  the 
tribe;  this  year  they  have  double  that  quantity. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Band  Pottawatomies  occupy  the  30-mile  square 
tract  lying  south  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Sac  and  Fox  reservations,  containing  about 
576,000  acres.  Quality  of  soil  ami  character  of  country  and  timber  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  reservations  of  this  agency  ;  is  well  watered  by  the  two  Canadians,  which 
form  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  and  Little  river  running  through  the  center. 

ABSENTEE   SHAWNEES. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  all  reside  on  the  north  side  of  Little  river,  which  was  for 
some  years  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  tribes.     They  number  722,  and  are  the 

most  industrious  and  thrifty  Indians  of  this  agency  ;  all  live  in  comfortable  log  houses, 
and  cultivate  from  10  to  50  acres  in  corn.  Many  have  orchards  which  bear  nice 
fruit.  They,  in  addition  to  their  farming,  engage  considerably  in  raising  cattle, 
horsas,  and  hogs. 

Big  Jim's  Band, 

known  as  the  Upper  Absentee  Shawnees,  left  the  reservation  about  twelve  years 
ago,  at  the  fcime  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies.  They 
Located  on  what  is  now  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  and  Iowa  reservations,  where  they  have 
supported  themselves  l>y  farming  and  raising  cattle  and  horses.  They  were  notified 
in  last  November  of  the  order  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
retain  to  their  reservation  and  select  some  suitable  place  to  reside  permanently, 
which  they  did.  These  people  sustained  heavy  losses  from  their  removal,  having  to 
abandon  their  houses,  farms,  and  hay  provided  for  the  support  of  their  stock  during 
the  winter  months;  also  as  their  stock  drifted  hack  to  their  old  homes,  with  no  one 
to  look  after  them,  quite  a  number  were  killed  and  stolen.  As  soon  as  they  had 
selected  a  location  they  commenced  work,  building  houses,  clearing  up  land,  and 
making  rails,  working  like  white  men,  and  this  year  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
and  vegetables.  They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  borne 
their  removal,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  l>y  which  they  might  receive  pay 
for  their  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Mexican  Kiekapoos  and  Iowas.  The  Ab- 
sentee Shawnees  have  never  drawn  annuities  or  rations  from  the  Government,  and 
send  their  children  to  school  more  readily  than  most  Indians. 

THE   CITIZENS    HAND    POTTAWATOMIES 

are  not  so  thrifty  as  the  Shawnees,  are  mixed  bloods,  mostly  white,  of  French  descent, 
live  in  houses,  cultivate  small  farms  to  corn  and  vegetables,  and  raise  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs.  They  rent  their  land  to  white  men,  and  have  more  intruders  among  them 
than  all  other  tribes  of  this  agency.  They  number  about  418 ;  have  no  school  on  their 
reservation,  and  very  few  are  able  to  educate  their  children  in  the  States. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  this  reservation  there  is  located  a  Catholic  mission 
school,  with  capacity  to  accommodate  (50  male  and  40  female  pupils.  The  buildings 
ars  substantially  built  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  well  ventilated,  and  neatly  painted. 
There  are  in  cultivation  at  this  school  about  190  acres,  175  of  which  is  cultivated  to 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  15  acres  in  orchard  and  garden.  There  being  ample  accom- 
modations at  this  school  for  all  the  Pottawatomies  desiring  to  patronize  it,  I  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Government  extending  such  aid  as  will  justify  the 
management  to  admit  them. 

WHISKY 

in  small  quantities  has  been  brought  on  the  reservation,  mostly  from  the  Creek 
country.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  United  States  commissioner's  court  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  agency,  and  deputy  United  States  marshals  appointed,  the  sales  have 
been  less  frequent,  and  the  purchasers  are  mostly  mixed  bloods  and  white  men. 

GAMBLING 

is  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  Indians  of  this  agency  on  a  small  scale,  and  very  few 
think  it  a  vice,  much  less  a  crime.  Some  are  good  checker  players,  and- all  are  fond 
of  games.     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  in  the  reservation  schools  such  games 
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as  baseball  for  the  boys  and  croquet  for  the  girls  day  sports,  and  dancing  in  the  even- 
ing were  introduced,  it  would  tend  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  Indian  war-dance 
and  other  amusements  and  sports  known  only  to  the  aborigines. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Sae  and  Fox  Manual  Labor  School  farm  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  comprises 
640 acres  very  poor  upland,  about  80  acres  of  which  was  once  cultivated,  but  owing  to 
repeated  failures  in  crops  was  abandoned,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  used  in  repairing 
pasture  tenet's.  There  are  about  *J0  acres  inclosed  near  the  school  buildings,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  fertilized,  and  produces  good  crops  of  early  vegetables  and 
sweet  corn.  About  0  acres  is  planted  in  coin  and  the  balance  is  in  orchard,  which 
yields  a  fair  crop  of  early  apples,  very  few  trees  producing  winter  varieties  having 
been  planted.     The  peach  crop  has  failed  the  Lasl  two  years. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  the  last  year  was  31,  at  a  cost  of  $13.88  per  month 
per  capita.  The  same  attendance  last  year  cost  86  cents  less.  The  enrollment  this 
year  was  66,  and  but  for  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils  the  attendance  would  have  beeu 
at  least  40. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School  farm,  is  located  at  Shawneetown,  38 
miles  from  the  agency.  There  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  school  320  acres  of 
land.  Forty  acres  are  in  cultivation;  30  acres  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  North  Fork 
Canadian  is  in  corn  this  year,  and  will  product  sufficient  to  support  school  stock  the 
current  fiscal  year.  About  3  aires  produced  a.  line  crop  of  early  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  some  corn  ;  the  balance  is  orchard,  which  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  apples,  very  few  winter  varieties  having  been  planted,  The  peach  crop 
has  failed  the-  last  two  seasons. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  the  past  year  was  65,  an  increase,  of  23,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  $1.12  a  month  per  capita  over  last  year. 

-  LNITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  remarkably  good  the  last  year, 
the  past  winter  being  a  very  mild  one.  No  deaths  from  exposure  have  occurred.  No 
record  has  been  kept  of  births  and  deaths  with  any  tribes,  except  Sac  and  Foxes. 
They  report  20  births  and  22  deaths,  the  deaths  occurring  mostly  among  infants. 
Thn  e  between  tit  teen  and  twenty-si\  died  of  consumption.  Three  hundred  and  nine 
of  this  tribe  have  been  treated  by  the  agency  physician. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

I  inclose  the  reports  of  Rev.  Fathers  Thomas,  of  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  (has.  \Y. 
Kirk,  Shawneetown, and  Wm.  Hurr, Sac  and  Fox.  representing  the  Catholic,  friends, 
and  Baptist  societies,  respectively. 

The  following  table  represents  by  tribes  the  nun, her  of  Indians  attached  jo  this 
agency,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mexican  kiekapoos,  can  he  relied  upon  as  being 
substantially  correct  : 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children,  school   age, 

between  6  and  16. 

Males. 

Females. 

257 

43 
352 
202 

160 

271 

45 

370 

216 

165 

70 

9 

100 

73 

OS 

88 
12 
120 

84 
30 

Total 

1,014 

1  067                    977 

334 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  about  150  Indians  of  other  tribes  on  the  reser- 
vation of  this  agency.  Last  year,  this  time,  there  were  about  350  of  this  class.  I 
have  induced  about  200  to  return  to  the  reservations  to  which  they  belong.  Quite  a 
number  have  left  since  the  passage  of  the  severalty  bill. 

White  men  married  to  Indian  women,  and  others  unlawfully  residing  in  the  Terri- 
tory, give  mo  more  trouble  than  all  the  Indians.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will 
prohibit  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  from  residing  upon  any  Indian  reser- 
vation, either  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  any  of  the  States,  except  those  that  have 
permission  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  under  §10,000  bonds. 
Very  respectfully, 

Moses  Neal, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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Uniox  Ixdian  Agency, 

Muscogee,  Ind   T.t  September  1,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this,  the  annual  report  of  Union  agency,  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1887. 

In  obedience  with  your  .suggestion  that  this  report  is  intended  for  public  use,  and 
should  contain  such  information  as  in  itself  will  afford  to  one  who  inquires  for  the 
first  time  respecting  this  agency  a  fail  picture  off  its  condition,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  substantially  repeat  what  has  been  previously  stated. 

I  have  made  an  earnest  endeavor* to  get  full  and  reliable  statistics  from  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  five  nations,  but  have  not  fully  succeeded,  as  the  records  are  not 
in  every  case  thoroughly  kept,  and  some  of  the  officers  fail  to  respond  from  indiffer- 
ence or  apathy. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  extends  over  the  country  occupied  by  Cherokee 
Nation,  Choctaw  Nat  ion,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Creek  Nation,  and  Seminole  Nation. 
Irs  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Quapaw  agency,  where 
several  small  bands  are  collected,  to  wit:  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Ottawas,  Shawnees, 
Wyandottes,  and  Senecas,  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  <>n  the  south  by  Texas,  on  the 
wesi  by  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apaohe,  and  Wichita  country,  by  Pottawatomie,  Sac 
and  Fox,  Pawnee,  and  Osage  countries.  The  Cherokee  strip  belongs  also  to  this 
agency,  a  body  of  country  covering  some  6,050,000  acres  of  land,  and  bounded  by 
Kansas  on  the  north,  by  Kaws,  Osages,  Nez  Percys,  Poncas,  O  toes,  and  Missouri  as  and 
Pawnees  Qn  the  cast,  on  the  south  by  the  so-called  Oklahoma  district  and  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  country,  and  on  the  west  by  Texas  panhandle  and  "No  Man's  Land," 
BO  called. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  divided  into  ten  political  districts,  to  wit:  (1)  Coowee- 
scoowt  »elaware,  (3)  Saline,  (4)  Tajilequak,   (5)  Going  Snake,  (6)  Flint,  (7) 

Illinois.  (8)  Sequoyah,  (9)  Canadian.  (  L0)  Cherokee  Strip.  These  districts  have  dis- 
tinct political  organizations,  as  counties  in  the  States. 

The  Cierk  Nation  is  divided  into  six  districts,  similarly  organized,  to  wit:  (1) 
Coweta,  (2)  Okmulgee,  (3)  Muscogee,  -  1>  Deep  Fork,  (5)Eufaula,  (6)  Wewoka. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  counties,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Mosholatubbe  district:  (1)  Sugarloaf,  (2)  Scully- 
ville,  (3)  Sans  Bois,  (4)  Games,  (5)  Tobucksy.  Pushmataha  district:  (l)  Kiamichi, 
(•2)  Blue,  (3)  Atoka,  (4)  Jack's  Fork.  Apukshanubbee  district:  (1)  Towson,  (2) 
Cedar,  (3)  Wade,  |  l  i  Red  River,  (5)  Boktucklo,  (6)  Eagle,  (7)  Nashoba. 

The  ( Ihickasaw  Nat  ion  is  divided  into  four  count  it  s,  as  follows,  to  wit  :  (1)  Panola, 
(2)  Tishomingo,  (3)  Pontoctoc,  (4)  Pickens. 

The  Seminole  Nation  is  small  and  not  .subdivided. 

The  follow  ing  is  an  official  register  of  t  he  principal  officers  of  these  nat  ions  as  far  as 
known  to  this  office,  to  wit  : 

CHEROKEE  NATION". 


Name. 


linn.  D.  YV.  Bushyhead 
llun.  Rabbit  Bunch  — 


lien.  Jamee 


William  Vann 

George  Baldridge  . . . 
,i.  W.  Walkingstick. 

R.  s.  Landram 

A. i ion  Terrell 

John  Brown 

\v.  E.  Sanders 

o.  P.  Benge  

<  Jharles  Smith 

B.  l'.  Paden 

Thomas  Ballard 

Watt  Starr 

II.  C  Ross 

s.  Bilderbrand 

J.  I.,  Ward  

J.  W.  Wolfe 

jesse  Red  Bird 

0.  P.  Adair 

W.  P.  lioas ... 


L.  D.  Spears 


Principal  chief 

ni      principal 

chief. 
Chief     Justice     su- 

preme  court. 

Disl  i  iet  sheriff 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

District  judge 

do 

do 


District  or  county. 


Address. 


.    Tahlequah,  Ind.  T. 
Do. 

.    Chouteau.  Ind.  T. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

School  superintendent. 


.do 


<  Janadian 

Sequoyah  

( roing  Snake 

Delaware 

Tahlequah 

Illinois 

('now  eescoo^  ee 

Saline 

Flint  

do 

niinois 

<  '.inw  e<  9coowee 

Saline    

Canadian 

Delaware 

Tahlequah 

Going  Snake.. 

Sequoyah     ...   

1st  educational,  con- 
sist ing  of  <  Joowees: 
coowee,  Delaware, 
and  Saline. 

I'd  educational,  con- 
sisting of  Tahle- 
quah, Going  Snake, 
and  riint. 


Webber's  Falls,  Ind.  T. 
Camp  Creek,  Ind.  T. 
Flint,  Ind.  T. 
Vinita,  Ind.  T. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  T. 
Sanders,  Ind.  T. 
Claremore,  Ind.  T. 
Salina,  Ind.  T. 
Flint,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 
Garfield,  Ind.  T. 
( to-wa-la,  Ind.  T. 
Locue  t  Grove,  Ind.  T. 
Webber's  Fails,  Ind.  T. 
Ma\  aville,  Ark. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  T. 
Flint.  Ind.  T. 
Childer's Station,  Ind.  T 
Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 


Tahlequah,  Ind.  T, 
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Name. 

Office. 

Disti  ict  or  count] 

Address. 

School  superintended 

3d    educational,    con 
sisting  ol    Illinois, 
Canadian,   and    Se 
quoyah. 

Gibson,  End.  T. 

CTIOCTAAV  NATION. 


Bon.  Thompson  McKinnej 
Hon.  Joini  1>.  Turnbiill  — 

Mitchell  Harrison 

Principal  chief 

Superinte  n  d  e  b  t    of 

schools. 

do 

...do   



McAllester,  Ind.  T. 
( roodland,  Ind.  T, 

Sans  Hois,  Ind.  T. 

P  Ik  count  \ .  \ i 
Caddo,  Lnd 
oak  Lodge,  Ind.  T. 
Oklahoma,  Ind.  'I'. 
Max(  \.  Ind.  T. 
Ola,  End.  T. 

Savana. Ind.  T. 

Tush-kahoma,  lnd.  T. 
Da 

Eagl.  town,  Ind.  T. 
Harris  1 

Lukfatah,  End.  T. 
Doaksville,  End.  T 
Do. 
ad,  1ml.  T 
Stringtown,  lnd    T. 
Atoka,  Ind.  T. 

Depot,  Ind.  T. 
Beuington,  Ind.  T. 
Ola,  Ind.  T, 
McAllester,  In.l.  T. 

1st  district 

-'.1  district 

3d  district  

Scilllyville 

k 

.Joseph   Bryanl 

N.  T.  Krebs 

Maurice  Cass 

,l„                  

County  judge 

do 

do 

■  Loaf. 

i .  lines  

Tobucksy 

Nuhoba'.lll^""!!!! 

Smallwood  Nelson 

Albeit  Carney 

Jacob  Benton  

do 

do 

do  "                  ... 

do 

Eagle   

Red  River - 

Boktoklo 

Tow  son 



Kiainichi 

Atoka 

Blue       

Thomas  Jefferson 

Simon  J.  Peter 

I)  ivis  Milton    

Lawrence  Williams 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do               

Morgan  Cale 

do    

do   

David  Perkins 

James  William 

John  Perry 

William  15.  Pitchlynn 

do   

do 

Count  v  clerk 

do 

Jackson 

Gaines 

Tobuoksy  

CREEH   NATION. 


lion.  Joseph  M.  Perryman 

George  Hicks 

-I.  C.  Matoy 

Sam  Polk 

Nocas  Fixeco 

Nocus  Emarthla 

Norchiche 

Jimpsey  Cherrokee 

Coweta  Tustankke 

Dan  Miller 

Sampson  Brown 

E.  H.  Lerblanoe 

Jeffrey  Smith 

David  Frank 

T.  W.  Fixeco 

Thomas  Yarhola 

Pleasant  Berryhill 

John  Freeman 

R.  II.  Brnner 

James  Colbert 


Principal  ohief 

Captain  Light-horse  co. 

District  judge 

Prosecuting  attorney  . 
Captain  Light-horseco 

District  jiid-e 

PrOSOCUl  tng  attorney  . 

Captain  light-horseco. 

District  judge 

Prosecuting  attorney  - 
Captain  light-horse  co. 

Disti ict  judge 

Prosecuting  attorney  . 
Captain  light-horse  co. 

District  . indue 

Prosecuting  attorney  . 

Captain  light-horse  co. 

District  judge 

Prosecuting  attorney . 
Superintendent     of 

public  schools. 


Eufaula 



do 

Deep  Fork 

do 


Coweta 

do 

do 

Muskogee  ... 

do 

do 

Wewoka 

do 

do   

Okmulgee  . .. 

do 

do 

do 


Eufaula,  Ind.  T. 
Eufaula,  Ind.  T 

Do. 

Do. 
Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wcalak a.  Tnd.  T. 

Do. 

1.  ,. 
Cane  Creek.  Ind.  T. 
Okmulgee,  Lnd.  T. 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 
Wetumpka,  End.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 
Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


CHICKASAW  NATION. 


Hon.  William  Guy  . 

James  Franklin 

Jackson  Kemp 

Willis  Dickerson 

Grove  E.  Chase 

Henderson  Cravat.. 
Cornelius  McGee. . . 

Billy  Perry 

James  Frazier 

P.  S.  Moselcy 


Governor 

Count;  judge^. 
County  sheriff*. 
County  judge  .. 
County  sheriff.. 
County  judge  .. 
County  sheriff. . 
County  judge. .. 
Countv  sheriff.. 


General  school  super- 
intendent. 


Panola.. 

do. 

Pickens 


Tishomingo 
do 

Pontotoc  ... 
do 


Tishomingo,  End.  T. 

Colbert,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 
Lebanon,  Ind.  T. 
Healdton,  Lad.  T. 
Mill  Creek,  End.  T. 
Tishomingo,  End.  T. 
Stonewall,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 
Wapanucka,  Ind.  T. 


THE  SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Hon.  John  F.  Brown 

wa,Ind.  T. 
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Tbe  population  is  not  materially  changed  from  last  year,  except  the  natural  increase 
and  immigration  of  white  labor,  and  is  estimated  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

Cherokees,  native,  adopted   white,  adopted  Delaware*,  and  Shawnees  and 

freedmen  (about) 23,  000 

Choctaws,  native,  adopted  white  Indians,  and  freedmen  (about) 18,000 

Chickasaws,  native,  adopted  white,  and  freedmen  (about) 0,000 

Muscogees  or  Creeks,  natives,  intermarried  whites,  and  adopted  freedmen 

(about) 11,000 

Seminoles,  natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 3,  000 

United  States  citizens  lawfully  in   the  agency  as  licensed   traders,  railroad, 

Government,  and  coal-mine  company  employes  and  their  families  (about).  9,000 
Farm  laborers  and  other  working  men  and  families  under  permit  oi   Indian 

authorities  (about) 20,000 

Emigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure-seekers  (about) 1,  500 

Claimants  of  citizenship  denied  by  Indian  authorities  (about) 3,  000 

Willful  intruders,  holding  cattle,  fanning,  gambling,  loafing,  tramping,  steal- 
ing, probably . . 3,  000 

Total  (about) 100,000 

THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  effected  by  the  Federal  law  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  several  nations:  the  federal  law  operating  through  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  which  has  both  district  and  circuit  court 
powers,  and  has  cognizance  of  all  criminal  cases  arising  in  which  a,  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  but  does  not  have  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  country. 

The  Federal  law  (section  464,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States)  authorizes  the 
President  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  lit  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
various  provisions  of  any  act  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  in  section  463,  ibid.f  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  agreeable  to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  has  the  management 
of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  oi'  Indian  relations.  This  places 
almost  autocratic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  it  applies  to  this 
agency,  except  in  so  far  as  regulated  by  treaty  and  statutory  provisions. 

Under  section  •hit,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  of  very  com- 
plete and  full  character,  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  by  which  this  office  is  -aided.  Section  2058,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
declares — 

Each  Indian  agent  shall  within  his  agency  manage  and  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, agreeable  to  law,  and  execute  and  perform  such  regulations  and  duties  *  *  *  as  may  ho 
prescribed  by  the  President,  tin-  Secretary  el'  the  Interior,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty-three  men  has 
been  established,  which  has  been  of  much  service  in  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  crime,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  orders  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  of  this  agency. 

The  laws  of  the  several  nations  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  either  civil  or 
criminal  nature  in  which  Indians  or  adopted  citizens  are  the  only  parties,  the  juris- 
diction varying,  however,  in  the  several  nations.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
claim  and  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction,  though  tbe  adopted  citizen  is  a  United 
States  citizen  and  not  of  Indian  blood.  The  Cherokees  claim  and  exercise  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  while  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  of  inter- 
married United  States  citizens. 

The  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  five  nations  are  based  on  those  of  the  States, 
modified  to  suit  tbeir  changing  condition,  and  show  every  year  marked  improve- 
ment. 

In  1808  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  tin;  Cherokees  passed  an  act  appointing  "regu- 
lators," "who  were  authorized  to  suppress  horse-stealing  and  robbery,"  to  ''protect 
the  widows  and  orphans,"  and  kill  any  accused* person  resisting  then-  authority.  At 
this  time  the  law  was  that  if  a  man  killed  another  for  any  cause  or  by  accident,  be 
should  be  killed  by  tbe  nearest  of  kin  to  tbe  deceased  in  a  similar  manner,  whether 
by  knife,  gun,  or  a  club;  or,  if  the  slayer  should  fly,  then  his  brother  or  nearest  of 
kin  was  responsible,  and  could  be  killed  by  the  nearest  of  kin  To  t  he  deceased  in  just 
such  manner  as  first  killing  had  occurred/  This  effective,  if  barbarous  law,  reduced 
murder  to  a  minimum,  and  no  one  was  more  willing  to  seize  the  murderer  than  his 
nearest  of  kin,  who,  under  the  law,  paid  the  penalty  if  he  was  peimitted  to  escape. 
In  1810,  bowever,  the  following  law  was  passed,  to  wit : 

Be  it  known  that  this  day  the  various  clans  or  tribes  which  compose  the  Cherokee  Nation  have 
unanimously  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  lives  for  which  they  may  have  been  indebted,  one  to  the 
other,  and  have  mutually  agreed-  that  after  this  evening  the  aforesaid  act  shall  become  binding  on 
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©very  clan  and  tribe:  and  the  aforesaid  clans  or  tribes  have  also  agreed  that  if,  in  future,  any  life 
should  be  lost  without  malice  intended,  the  innocent  aggressor  shall  not  be  accounted  guilty. 

Be  it  known  also  th;it  should  it  happen  that  a  brother,  forgetting  his  natural  affection,  should  raise 
his  hand  in  anger  and  kill  his  brother,  he  shall  be  accounted  guilty  of  murder  (that  it  should  have  been 
otherwise  till  this  declaration  indicates  the  crudity  of  the  previous  Cherokee  law)  and  Buffer  accord 
Ingly  and  if  a  man  has  a  horse  stolen,  and  should  overtake  the  thief,  and  should  his  anger  be  so  great 
as  to  cause  him  to  kill  him,  let  his  blood  remain  on  his  own  conscience,  but  no  satisfaction  shall  bo  de- 
manded for  his  life  from  his  relatives  or  the  clan  he  may  belong  to. 

By  order  of  the  Seven  Clans. 
J  Tuktlb  at  Bomb, 

Speaker  of  Council. 
Approved,  ^^  ^    pHncipal  rlin/ 

Path-killeb,  Second  Chief. 

TOOCHALEB. 

Oostaxallaii,  April  10,  1810. 

At  this  time  almost  supreme  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  headmen,  and 
Indian  custom  constituted  all  the  law  there  was.  In  1826  the  Cherokees  adopted  a 
constitution,  and  now  they  have  a  constitution  and  laws  perfected,  filling  a  leather- 
bound  volume  of  :$<'>»>  pages,  of  which  the  people  may  bejustly  proud,  and  In  which 
every  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  Cherokee  courts 
arc  authorized  to  issue  writs  of  ejectment ,  attachment,  garnishment,  injunction,  man- 
damus, and  all  processes  necessary  to  render  effective  the  purposes  of  their  establish- 
ment. 

Having  given  a  sketch  in  the  annual  report  of  1886  of  the  Cherokee  law,  I  will  in 
this  report  sketch  the  Choctaw  law. 

The  laws  of  the  Choctaws  have  improved  as  that  of  the  Cherokees.  The  first  writ- 
ten law,  ol*  November  (i,  1h:m,  in  the  old  Choctaw  volume  of  laws,  declares  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  and  a  murder  to  kill  any  one  for  a  witch,  hut  that  any  one  claiming 
to  be  a  witch  or  declaring  any  one  else  a  witch  shall  receive  sixty  lashes  on  the 
hare  hack.  It  would  seem  not  unlawful  before  this  to  kill  any  one  who  was  deemed 
to  he  a  witch. 

The  Choctaws  have  now  a  constitution  and  an  intelligent  code  of  laws  of  some  200 
closely  printed  octavo  pages.  The  constitution  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  adopted 
at  Doaksville,  January  11,  1860,  "in  order,"  as  it  declares,  "  to  secure  to  the  citizens 
thereof  the  right  of  life,  liherty,  and  property,"  and  there  assembled  in  general  con- 
vention the  Choctaws,  to  use  their  own  language,  did  "ordain  and  establish  their 
constitution  and  form  of  government,"  and  did  '•  mutually  agree  with  each  other  to 
form"  themselves  "into  a  free  and  independent  nation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  and  hues  of  the,  United  States,  by  the  name  of  the  Choctaw  Nation." 

First,  The  boundaries  are  formally  declared,  and  then  follows  a  "Declaration  ot 
Rights  "— 

That  the  general,  gre.it,  and  essential  principle  of  liberty  and  five  government  may  be  recognized 
and  established. 

Section  1  declares — 

That  \11  free  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights,  etc. 

Section  2 — 

That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  government  is  founded  on  their  au- 
thority, and  established  for  their  benefit,  and  therefore  they  hare  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
proper  and  expedient. 

Section  3  declares  against  any  religious  test  for  office,  or  establishment  of  religion 
by  law. 
Section  4  declares  "freedom  of  conscience." 
Section  5 — 

No  person  shall  for  the  same  offense  bo  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  person's 
property  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  consent  of  the  general  council,  and  without 
just  compensation  being  first  made  therefor. 

Section  7 — "  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolable."  Freedom  of  speech, 
the  right  to  carry  arms,  security  of  person,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from  un- 
reasonable seizures  and  searches,  are  declared,  and  "  remedy  by  due  course  of  law  for 
any  inj  ury  done  a  citizen  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation  ; "  also  in  criminal 
prosecutions — 

The  right  of  being  heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  or  both,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation, to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  a  compulsory  process  for  witnesses 
jn  his  behalf,  a  speedy  trial,  impartial  jury,  etc. 

The  general  council  is  forbidden  to  pass  bills  of  attainder,  retrospective  law,  or 
laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts. 

The  constitution  proceeds  in  every  material  respect  like  the  State  constitutions, 
mutatis  mutandis,  distributing  the  powers  of  the  nation  into  three  distinct  branches, 
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the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  declaring  the  function  of  each.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
about  25  members. 

Section  8,  Article  3,  is  as  follows: 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  shall  ho  presented  to  the  principal 
chief;  if  ho  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  hut  if  not,  ho  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  the  journal  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it;  if  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
hill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  1  he  objections  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered  j 
if  approved  by  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law,  but  in  such  case 
the,  veto  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  vot- 
ing for  and  against  tin;  bill  be,  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house,  respectively  :  if  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  principal  chief  within  three  (lays  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  Every  bill  pre- 
sented to  t  ho  principal  chief  one  day  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  and  wot  returned 
to  the  house  iu  which  i;  originated  before  i!s  adjournment,  shall  become  a  law,  and  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  signed  by  the  principal  thief. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  one  supreme  court,  with  no  jurisdiction  but 
such  as  properly  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  three  circuit  judges,  one  to 
each  political  " district,"  with  superintending  control  over  the  county  courts,  and 
with  ''  power  to  issue  ;ill  necessary  writs  and  process  to  carrj  into  effect  their  general 
and  specific  powers-jinder  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  provided  by 
law/'  The  county  courts  are  probate  courts  and  have  jurisdiction  of  all  matters 
relative  to  disbursement  of  money  tor  county  purposes  and  in  every  other  ease  that 
may  be  necessary  tor  t  In;  internal  improvements  and  local  concerns  of  tin  ir  respective 
counties.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  in-criminal  cases,  but  may  sit  in  examining 
courts  and  commit,  discharge,  or  recognize  to  the  proper  circuit  court,  and  to  issue 
writs  and  process  to  hind  any  person  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  supreme  executive  power  is  rested  in  t  In-  "  principal  chief,"  assisted  by  three 
subordinate  district-  chiefs.  Their  term  is  1  wo  veins  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two 
terms  in  success, on.  The  election  takes  place  or  I  he  liist  Monday  in  August  on  even 
years.     T/he  chief  has  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  State  governor. 

Every  tree  male  citizen  eighteen  y<  ars  of  age,  having  been  a  cii  izen  for  six  months 
and  a.  r.siilent  for  one  month,  is  a  qualified  elector  in  that  county. 

The  Choctaws  hold  t  heir  land  in  common,  and  each  citizen  is  entitled  to  all  (lie  la  ml 
he  chooses  to  inclose  and  cultivate  (though  he  is  not  permitted  to  come  wit  bin  440 
yards  of  another  citizen's  improvement  without  his  consent,  except  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages), hut  he  mils'  have  it  in  a  condition  to  return  him  an  annual  income  in  money 
or  property,  else  it  reverts  to  the  public  domain  and  may  be  settled  by  another. 

The  constitution  gives  any  citizen  who  may  find  any  mine  or  mines,  or  mineral 
waters,  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  work  the  same  as  long  as  he  may  choose, 
within  1  mile  in  nny'dhvet  ion  from  his  work  or  improvement;  provided,  however,  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  former  settler.  Under  this  excessively  lib- 
eral section,  numbers  of  en  !  mines  have  been  opened,  and  being  well  worked,  .about 
a  half  million  tons  having  been  taken  out  last  year. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  make,  buy,  or  lease  land  iu 
the  Choet  ;i\\  Nation,  hut  do  work  such  iu  great  numbers  under  Choctaw  permits. 
The  subject  of  "permits"  forms  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  Choctaw  code,  and  is  quite 
thoroughly  treated.  Section  1  on  "licensed  traders";  section  2  on  "farmers  and 
renters";  section  3  on  "professional  and  tradesmen";  section  4  on  "common  labor- 
ers"; section  o  on  "miscellaneous  employes."  The  general  provision  is  that,  the 
person  seeking  permit  must  he  vouched  for  by  a  certain  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens,and  bis  application  approved  by  the  county  judge.  The  permit  is  then  issued 
by  the  county  clerk  ami  recorded.  There  is  a  small  fee  provided  to  pay  tl\<.-  officers 
for  making  the  record. 

The  Indian  medicine  man  of  the  old  school  has  disappeared,  .and  under  section  4, 
chapter  9,  entitled  "  The  1'ractice  of  Medicine" — 

The  principal  chief  is  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  a  board  of  physicians,  to  consist  of  three 
persons,  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  are  regular  graduates  of  some  well -K noun  medical  col- 
lege, and  residents  of  said  nation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  persons,  not  citizens  of  this 

nation,  who  have  located,  or  may  locate  hereafter,  within  the  limits  of  .said  nation  for  the  purp<  se  of 
practicing  medicine. 

The  applicants  must  be  of  good  character,  ami  stand  an  examination,  or  bold 
diploma  satisfactory  to  said  board.  Under  this  law.  the  board  of  examiners,  all 
Choctaws  and  regular  graduates — one  of  Bellevue,  New  York,  another  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. — advertise  their  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T, 

The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  beside  principal  and  district  chiefs,  arc 
the  national  secretary,  national  treasurer,  national  auditor,  national  attorney,  na- 
tional agent,  inspectors,  district  collectors,  coal  weighers,  national  light  horsemen. 
The  officers  of  the  judicial  department  are  supreme,  circuit  and  county  judges, 
clerks  of  the  several  courts,  sheriffs,  rangers,  &c. 
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Under  criminal  offenses  are  found  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill,  rape,  polygamy  and  adultery,  incest,  miscegenation  with  Africans,  poi- 
soning, mayhem,  kidnapping,  robbery,  cruelty  to  stock,  malicious  mischief,  burglary, 
Larceny,  arson,  perjury,  forgery,  alteration  or  destruction  of  deeds  and  changing  rec- 
ords, libel  and  slander,  embezzlement  of  public  money,  introduction  of  whisky,  car- 
rying pistols,  disturbance  of  schools,  religious  devotion  of  families.  &c,  skinning  dead 
animals  onranges,  hunting  and  trapping,  pulling  down  fences,  cuttingdown  hickory 
or  pecan  trees,  burning  prairie  or  woods,  selling  goods,  hunting,  horse  racing,  or  ball 
play  on  Sunday. 

INTERMARRIAGE. 

Under  the  Choctaw  law  intermarriage  with  white  United  Slates  citizens  is  at- 
tended with  formality.  The  United  States  citizen  must  obtain  license  from  a  circuit 
judge  or  circuit  court,  making  oath  that  he  has  no  surviving  undivorced  wife,  and 
presenting  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  at  least  ten  respectable 
Choctaw  citizens  by  blood,  who  shall  have  been  acquainted  witli  him  at  least  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  signing  of  such  certificate.  He  must  pay  a  $25 
permit  for  the  privilege,  and  takes  the  following  oath: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  honor,  defend  and  submit  to  the  coafltitution  of  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, and  will  neither  claim  nor  seek  from  the  United  States  G-overnBbnt,  or  from  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals thereof,  any- protection,  privilege  or  redress  incompatible  with  the  same  as  guaranteed  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  by  the  treat]  stipulations  entered  into  between  them.    So  help  me  G-od. 

Article  38,  of  the  treaty  of  July  10,  L886,  recites  that — 

Every  white  person,  who  having  married  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  resides  in  the  Baid  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  Nation,  or  who  has  been  adopted  bj  the  legislative  authorities,  is  to  be  deemed  a  member 
of  said  nat  ion,  and  shall  be  subject  tothelaws  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  according  to 
his  domicile,  and  to  prosecution  and  trial  before  their  tribunals,  and  to  punishment  according  to  their 
laws  in  all  respects  as  though  he  were  a  native  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw . 

The  United  States  court  concedes  the  Choctaws  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such 
United  States  cit  izens,  and  the  peculiar  feat  ure  is  presented  of  a  Tinted  States  citi- 
zen resident  inside  the  United  Stales  limits  from  w  horn  is  withdrawn  t  he  protect  ion  of 
the  Federal  court.  W  he  were  openly  murdered  by  a  Choctaw,  the  United  States 
court  would  not  indict  the  offender,  but  i  he  case  would  be  left  to  the  <  Jhoctaw  courts. 
Such  intermarried  United  States  citizen  isgiveu  therightsof  a  native  Choctaw,  can 
use  lands,  wood,  and  common  pasturage  with  perfect  freedom,  vote,  &c. ;  but  if  he  aban- 
dons his  Choctaw  spouse,  drives  her  away  or  she  dies  and  he  remarries  other  than  a 
Choctaw  woman,  all  his  rights  acquired  nnder  Choctaw  law  are  forfi  ited,  ami  he  he- 
comes  as  before,  a  United  States  citizen  simply. 

1  have  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  Choctaw  laws,  and  will  summarize  the  statement 
with  the  remark,  that, like  the  Cherokees,  they  nave  an  excellent  code,  and  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  though  in  some  degree  in  advance  of  them. 

The  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  have,  in  like  manner,  suitable  laws  for 
their  conditions.  In  none  of  these  nations  is  the  execution  of  la  w  as  admirable  as  the 
letter  of  the  law,  hut  it  is  gradually  improving  in  them  all.  owing  t  o  t  he  many  edu- 
cational and  religious  influences  at  work,  and  perhaps  aboye  all  to  t  he  zeal  and  vigor 
with  which  the  contending  political  parties  criticise  each  other  and  make  their  ap- 
peals to  the  people  against  the  defective  administration  of  their  opponents. 

TOLITICAL    PARTIES. 

Each  of  the  nations  is  divided  into  political  parties  with  more  or  less  thorough  or- 
ganization, whose  chief  purpose  generally  is  control  of  the  offices,  hut  always  on  the 
plea  of  civil  service  reform,  and  generally  with  justice  they  can  point  out  errors  more 
or  less  serious,  and.  when  themselves  successful,  they  fall  into  other  and  similar  errors; 
yet  the  tendency  is  to  constant  improvement.  In  the  Muskogee  or  Creek"  Nat  ion  are 
now  running  four  candidates  for  principal  chief,  and  various  platforms  have  been 
published  and  signed  by  the  "Muscogee  party,"  the  " Union  party,7'  and  the  "Inde- 
pendent party."  The  degree  of  their  advancement  will  be  most  clearly  shown  by 
their  own  utterances. 

INDEPENDENT  PARTY. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Independents,  held  at  Okmulgee,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1887,  the  following  plat- 
form was  adopted,  and  the  Hon.  John  R.  Moore  nominated  for  principal  chief,  and  James  Fife  for  second 
■chief,  to  wit : 

When  in  course  of  time  the  governmental  institutions  of  public  policy,  conceived  and  established  in 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  patriotism,  are  not  effective  for  the  purposes  of  good  government  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  como  when  the  people  should  halt  and  look 
about  them,  and  Bee,  if  possible,  if  there  be  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management;  if  so, 
then  to  do  whatever  they  lawfully  may  to  correct  it. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  we  have,  seen  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
the  hands  and  control  of  either  of  the  two  political  patties,  the  Pin  and  Muscogee.  To  inform  our- 
selves, and  to  judge  with  fairness  the  usefulness  of  these  parties,  it  may  be  profitable  to  tako  a  retro- 
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ppective  glance  at 'what  lias  been  accomplished  by  them.  We  have  a  moderately  fine  code  of  Jaws, 
arid  we  agree  that  there  have  been  spasmodic  instances  when  a  healthy  interest  in  schools  and  educa- 
tion was  manifested,  resulting  in  the  augmentation  of  our  educational  facilities.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  authority  of  our  laws  and  educational  facilities  have,  in  a  large  measure,  been  neutralized, 
as  we  believe,  by  the  influence  of  party  government.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this  system  wo  have 
seen  a  turbulent  and  tumultuous  people  resorting  to  even  a  conflict  of  arms.  '1  owns  arrayed  against 
towns,  brother  against  brother,  sometimes  in  the  bitter  cold  days  of  winter,  until  valuable  lives  have 
been  lost.    All  of  which  must  be  attributable  to  the  strenuous  struggle  for  party  supremacy. 

By  these  party  contentions  we  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  by  a  national  debt,  and  tho  nation,  under 
party  lead,  engaged  in  a  puerile  and  ludicrous  farce  of  paying  on  its  debt  of  over  $100,000,  when,  in  fact, 
we  neither  have  the  money  or  tho  hope  of  it.  Our  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  our  council  need  no 
longer  try  to  deceive  the  people  by  acts  of  appropriation.  Talk  put  on  paper  is  not  money.  In  the 
tumult  arising  out  of  party  conflicts  an  alarming  disregard  for  law  and  order  has  resulted,  so  much  so, 
that  in  some  of  oar  districts  property  is  not  safe,  and  the  courts  almost  powerless  to  punish  tho  crime 
of  larceny.  By  these,  and  like  political  shortcoming,  OUT  financial  credit  has  been  so  straitened  that 
our  national  obligations  are  to-day  worth  but  little  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are.  written,  and 
the  alternative  faces  us  now  of  asserting  our  manhood,  mending  our  ways,  and  arresting  the  downward 
march,  or  submit  to  ignominious  political  collapse.  Wo  can  not  believe,  therefore,  that  these  parties 
can  be  longer  trusted  to  restore  our  people  to  good  government  and  our  nation  to  national  respecta- 
bility, but  that  these  ends  must  he  attained  through  the  cooperation  of  men  who  esteem  national 
prosperity  above  party  success. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Independents  of  the  Muskogee  Nation,  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
men.  both  young  and  old,  who  are  weary  of  party  rule,  in  an  earnest  eflort  to  save  our  country  from 
impendingVain.    in  order  to  do  this,  therefore,  the  following  principles  are  espoused  by  us  as  being 

essential,  to  wit  : 

(1)  That  the  towns  and  people  at  large  must  manifesl  greater  interest  in  public  affairs,  ignore  all 
distinctions  based  either  upon  party  affiliation  or  past  loyally  or  disloyalty  in  the  United  states  during 
the  rebellion,  or  the  measure  ot  v%  hite  blood  that  may  run  through  one's  veins,  and  endeaver  to  place 
in  office  their  most  competenl  and  honest  men. 

(2)  That  the  Mnskogees,  as  a  nation,  under  the  present  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  nations  and  the  United  States,  should  relinquisn  no  interest  they  possess  in  anj  landed 
estate,  bul  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  confirm  t  heir  rights  and  title  thereto. 

(3)  Thai  the  national  council  and  police  force  are  composed  of  too  many  members,  thus  becoming 
ineffective  and  unnecessarily  expensive  bodies,  depleting  our  treasury  without  adequate  returns  in 
bent  lit  to  the  public,  and  should  i>  ■  subjected  to  judicious  reduction  b\  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 

national  council. 

(4)  That  the  people  should,  through  those  whom  they  shall  place  in  office,  enter  upon  some  wisely 
ordered  33  stem  of  administration  of  pnblic  affairs  that  shall  give  reasonable  hope  <>f  a  gradual  restora- 
tion of  >lie  finances  and  credit  of  the  nation,  BO  that  at  no  distant  day  our  paper  may  command  a   par 

value  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  With  these  accomplished,  renewed  energy  will  be  instilled  into 
our  national  life,  and  we  ihazard  nothing  in  predicting  in  lhateveni  n  general  awakening  of  all  our 
educational,  agricultural,  and  other  interests  which  go  to  make  up  a  prosperous  people. 

Having  these  purposes  and  ends  in  view,  we  think  we  can  prove  that  tact  and  our  loyalty  to  our 
country  in  no  other  wa^  as  well  as  we  do  now  when  we  invite  you  to  aid  us  in  the  ensuing  general 
election  in  electing  a  ticket  of  such  men  as  will  stand  by  the  ticket  herein  expressed,  and  who  shall 
serve  m>  particular  party  or  section  of  the  country,  but  who  shall  only  know  the  Muscogee  Nation  in 
united  and  harmonious  M  hole,  irn  -pe<ti\  e  of  race  or  color. 

Sa.mi  EL  BRADLEY, 
Chairman  of  Convention. 

(  M\vi.\i  [OH  MUSCOGEE  PABTT. 

Under  resolutions  adopted  by  a  convention  of  the  Muscogee 'party,  convened  at  Okmulgee,  on  the 
•_".M  of  June,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  candidates  for  the  offices  of  principal  and  second  chief, 
to  be  voted  for  in  the  ensuing  general  election,  the  following  names  were  agreed  on,  viz : 

For  principal  chief,  Hon   J.  M   Perryman. 

Tor  second  chief,  Judge  Hotulke  Fixi  00. 

in  doing  this,  the  Muscogee  party  does  nol  come  before  the  nation  with  any  distinctively  new  ideas  of 
public  policy,  or  to  propose  any  novel  departures  from  the  principles  marked  out  for  its  guidance  and 
embraced  in  the  articles  of  the  political  faith  of  the  party  at  its  inception  years  ago  It  is  believed 
that  no  departures  from  these  is  needed  -.  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  exigencies  of  the  tiroes  have  only 
confirmed  US  in  these  principles  and  emphasized  the  need  for  a  stricter  and  more  active  adherence  tor 
them. 

In  this  belief,  it  shall  always  lie  our  purpose  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  with  neighboring  na- 
tions and  the  United  States ;  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Mucogee  and  other  nations  growing  out  of  treaties  and  compacts  to  which  our 
nation  is  or  shall  be  a  recognized  party. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  party  to  use  every  legitimate  effort  and  energy  to  secure  a  strict  ob- 
servance and  en  i'orceinen'  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  tin;  nation  and  the  laws  enacted 
thereunder;  and  believing  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  must  depend  solely  upon  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  it  shall  be  the  paramount  aim  to  make 
honesty,  capacity,  and  effectiveness  the  standard  of  qualification  for  office  in  the  Muscogee  govern- 
ment. 

We  recognize  the  power  for  good  among  a  people  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual interests  as  well  as  the  material,  and  shall  give  every  encouragement  in  our  pow'er  to  the 
inteiestsof  education,  religion,  and  our  industrial  pursuits. 

To  the  end  that  these  purposes  may  be  carried  out,  Ave  shall  endeavor  through  wise  legislation  to 
liquidate  the  national  debt  and  restore  our  national  obligations  to  the  confidence  and  credit  of  tho 
commerce  of  the  country.  And  now  that  we  may  in  part  be  enabled  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  we 
respectfully  ask  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  nation  to  aid  us  in  electing  as  chief  magistrates  the  men 
whose  names  head  this  address. 

Wiley  Smith, 
President  of  Convention. 

P.  P.  PORTEK,  Clerk. 

CONVENTION  UNION  PARTY. 

The  Union  party  in  convention  assembled  at    Okmulgee,  June  28  and  20,  18K7,  make  tho  following 
nominations,  in  view  of  the  general  elections  to  be  held  this  fall  : 
For  principal  chief,  L.  C.  Perryman. 
►Second  chief,  Hotulke  Ernarthla. 
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In  coming  before  tho  people  of  the  Muscogee  Nation  with  the  above  tickel  we  deem  it  proper  to  an- 
nounce to  them  publicly  our  position  on  the  leading  national  questions  of  the  day. 

11)  We  shall  us.-  every  effort  t<>  create  among  our  citizens  a  due  respecl  for  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Musoogee  Nation,  and  shall  .it  all  times  encourage  and  assist  our  officers  in  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  our  laws.  __  __  x.  ,     , 

(2)  We  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  Muscogee  Nation  and  other  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  Territory.  We  shall  urge  upon  the  less  enlightened  tribes  of  the  Territory  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  parties  to  the  Indian  international  com  part,  in  order  thai  they  may  be  able  toad  in 
unison  on  all  questions  of  general  interests  to  the  several  nations  and  tribes. 

(i!)  We  have  noticed  with  much  concern  the  inclosing  ol  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  and  the 
common  pasturage  by  a  few  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We  condemn  this  practice  as  a  ipe 
cies  of  monopoly  that  is  in  dired  conflict  with  our  system  of  laud  tenure.  Every  citizen,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  lias  an  equal,  and  only  an  equal,  interest  w  ith  every  other  citizen  in  out  landed  estate,  and 
is  therefore  really  and  actually  entitled  to  only  a  pro  rata  share  of  this  our  common  heritage.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  have  the  national  council  enact  a  law  regulating  the  size  of  such  inclos- 
ures,  pastures,  and  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  fencing  the  .sane'. 

(4)  We  have  noticed  a  tendency  among  our  citizens  of  forming  themselves  into  companies  or  corpo- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  controlling  large  capital.  We  believe  a  law  should  be  passed  regulating 
how  such  companies  should  be  formed.  Such  a  law  should  impose  the  necessary  restrictions  and 
should  provide  for  the  issuing  of  charters  to  all  such  corporations. 

(.">)  Regarding  the  "Oklahoma  land."  so  called,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  our  people  to  demand  a 
stri.t  compliance  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1866,  relative  to  said  lands. 

(ti)  We  recognize  the  fact  that  our  finances  present  one  of  the  mos1  pressing  questions  ol  theday. 
We  shall  advocate  the  exercise  of  the  most  strict  economy  in  the  management  of  our  tinam  ial  affairs, 
and  shall,  as  occasion  may  occur,  assist  in  devising  means  for  the  increase  of  our  revenue. 

(7)  The  question  of  removing  intruders  is  one  of  much  interesl  to  out  citizens.  We  believe  a  spe- 
cific law  on  this  subject,  regulating  the  manner  in  dealing  with  such  charai  ters,  would  be  highly  bene 
tidal.    Such  a  law  should  require  district  attorneys  t<  [traders  direct  to  the  chief,  and  the 

chief  should  urge  the  matter  before  the  United  States  Indian  agent 

<s)  Education  is  the  great  bulwark  as  well  as  the  embellishment  of  a  republican  government.  This 
being  so,  we  shall  endeavor  to  place  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  everj  child 
in  the  country,  and  especially  those  tnat  live  in  the  western  portion  of  out  nation  and  have  less  Favor- 
able surroundings  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  education. 

[BF  much  \k, 
■  nt  Union  I'm-ti/. 

Sam  Kavxes,  Secretary. 

A  fair  estimate  may  thus  be  drawn  of  the  IndiaD  political  status  in  the  other  na- 
tions, as  the  Creek  Nation  occupies  about  a  medium  position  in  this  respect. 

EDUCAl  [<   V 

Iii  all  the  live  nations  special  stress  is  laid  on  education.  The  Cherokee  constitu- 
tion declares  that — 

Morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  na- 
tion. 

And  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject.      \   sketch  of  their  lawwas 
given  in  my  last  report,  and  now  is  presented  a  sketch  of  the  Choctaw  school  law. 
One  superintendent  of  schools  and  3  districl   trustees  form  a   board  of  trustees. 

The  board  of  trustees  arc  authorized  to  contract  with  any  board  of  missions  or  persons 
for  the  establishment  of  academies  and  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  is  president  of  the  boar, I.  superintends  the  sending  of 
selected  students  to  the  State  colleges,  issues  certificates  on  which  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  four  Choctaw  high  schools  receive  warrants  of  the  national  auditor  on 
the  annual  appropriations,  designates  time  for  examinations  at  t  he  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  nation. 

The  district  trustees  select  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  their  respective  districts  to 
the  national  seminaries  or  academies,  basin;.-  selection  on  ''attendance  and  capacity 
to  learn  fast."  When  the  selections  are  made  and  the  scholar  fails  To  attend,  the 
sheriff  is  instructed  to  take  and  deliver  such  delinquent  at  the  proper  place  after  five 
days  notice  at  the  expense  of  parents  or  guardian  of  such  delinquent.  The  district 
trustees  have  power  to  suspend  any  school,  academy,  or  seminary  in  their  respective 
districts  in  case  of  epidemic.  They  are  required  to  appoint  the  local  trustees  and  then 
report  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  the  number  of  all  scholars  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  to  generally  "  supervise  the 
neighborhood  schools." 

The  local  trustee  serves  one  year.  He  selects  the  teacher  for  his  neighborhood 
school  and  sends  the  teacher  to  the  district  trustee  for  examination,  and  if  the  ex- 
amination is  satisfactory,  to  receive  "a  certificate  to  teach."  He  must  visit  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  examine  the  teacher's  report  and 
accounts,  and  if  correct,  so  certify.  The  local  trustee  must  report  any  negligence  or 
delinquency  of  teacher  to  district  trustee,  who  examines  charges  and  may  suspend  and 
revoke  their  certiheates  to  teach,  but  the  local  trustees  are  enjoined  in  the  law  to 
"promptly  sustain  teachers  in  enforcing  just  rules  and  in  maintaining  good  order  in 
their  respective  schools,  and  shall  require  pupils  to  pay  due  respect  to  their  teachers." 
The  local  trustees  are  further  "  required  to  enroll  all  Choctaw  children  from  the  age 
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of  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  their  children  to  the  neighborhood  schools  provided  for  them,"  and  for  failure, 
except  for  good  cause,  to  wit,  "  bad  weather,  high  water,  or  sickness,1'  the  parents  or 
guardians  are  lined  10  cents  a  day  for  each  and  every  day  of  such  non-attendance. 

All  neighborhoods  that  can  raise  10  Choctaw  scholars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school ;  and  all  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  $2  per  scholar  a  month  when  the 
attendance  has  been  as  much  as  15  days,  but  if  less,  then  10  cents  per  day  per  schola 
is  deducted. 

The  scholars  are  taught  5  days  in  the  week  and  not  less  than  (>  hours.  The  text- 
books of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  arc  adopted  by  law.  The  text- 
books are  furnished  by  the  district  trustees,  from  two  or  three  chosen  depositories  in 
each  district. 

Boarding-schools. 

The  superintendents  of  New  Hope  Seminary  and  Spencer  Academy  are  appointed 
by  the  principal  chief,  give  $5,000  bond,  and  conduct  these  schools  under  regulations 
provided  bylaw.  He  procures  "  good,  moral,  competent  teachers."  The  term  is  10 
months,  and  '"New  Hope"  trains  100  girls  from  eighl  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  33 
from  each  district  and  1  from  Chickasaw  Nation,  ami  "Spencer,"  LOO  boys  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  clio-.cn  in  like  manner.  These  pupils  must  pass  satisfactory  med- 
ical examination  as  well  as  on  il attendance  and  capacity." 

Orphan  schools. 

tl  Armstrong  Academy  "  provides  for  50  orphan  boys,  and  Wheelock  seminary  for  50 
orphan  girls.  The  boys  an'  trained,  in  addition  to  regular  course  of  study,  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  girls  in  all  that  pertain  to  housewifery. 
Tlic  county  judges seled  the  orphans  on  the  i>asis  of  their  necessil ies,  and  the  sheriffs 
furnish  them  conveyance  at  county's  expense  d>  the  schools. 

Schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 


Name. 


New  llo]"'  Seminary  (girls) 

Spencer  Academy  (boys) , 

Armstrong  Acaaemj  (orphan  boys)  

WTieelocB  Seminary  (orphan  girls) 

State  Collef  i 

Girls 

Boya     

Neighbor! • 


X...     :it 

tending, 


100 

inn 
50 


13) 


attend- 
ance. 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$10,000 

1,,.   (Ml!) 

5.500 

;»,  -.do 


82,  lid!) 


Cost. 


$7,  125 

44,  lit 


The  following  are  the  school  teachers  and  attendance  given  by  Hon.  Mitchell  Har- 
rison, trustee  for  firs!  district  of  Choctaw  Nation  : 


>1  \i  v. 


Location. 

Name  <>f  teachi  r. 

<-- 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

a  ^ 

z.  ■-> 

—  a 

Sans  Boi8 

( ;(■•■< .                    n 

•  I.  1>.    liner 

John  Kenneday 

Robinson  Bacon 

. I.  1',.  Allen     

2r> 

33 
10 
22 

19 

L6 

Da  ighl   Mi  .-inn  .  . 

Koch  Creek  

Brooken  

Rock  Branch  

Short    Mountain  .. 

R.  J.  Johnson 

Ifi 

New  Bope  Chnrch. 

Little  Sans  Boia 

Owl  Creek 

S.  \V.  MeCurtain  

Cassie  McKibben 

S.  Wirt 

24 

lf> 
12 

Mary  Robinson 

Total 

12 

Knowille 

.1  II  Merrill 

210 

BCULLYVILLE  COUNTT, 


Pine  Ridge 

W.  S.  Unll 

22 

Cedar  Creek 

Ri  (1  gel  v  Bond 

15 

]■;.  v.  liiii  

15 

32 

10 

Wolf  Creek 

Irene  Breashera 

W.  II.  Laws 

10 

21 

Wninaek    

Walnut  (Do\  e   ... 

•  1.  F.  I'urhett      

Pocola — 

<L  E.  Rinner 

If) 

New  Double  Spring 

Walter  Beard 

20 

OpOBSUni  Creek.  .  . 

I;.  M.  Franklin 

*1G 

Brazil  Station 

D.  Barrowa 

*22 

Fort  Coffee 

Mrs.  L.J.  Blair 

2a 

Dog  Creek    

F.  M.  Fuller 

21 

Clarksvillc 

Edmund  Breashi  ra  .. 

I.") 

Brazil  Station 

Francis  Alexander  . .. 

11 

Total 

270 

Colored. 
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Lot  ation. 

Name  of  teacher. 

-  i 

-  - 

-  a 

< 

26 
18 
18 
17 
•11 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

a  s 
g  a 
<  * 

Savanna  

South  Canadian  . . . 
McAllestei  

McAllestcr 

McAllester 

B.  W.Semror 

A.  F.  Ross 

E.  s.  Feudal] 

Choate  Praii  ie  . . 
High  Hill 

Total 

I>.c  Hall    

21 

Lyman  Worcester 

•Jl 

E  H.  Dovle    

HI 

( toorge  11.  Brown 

GAINES  COUNTY. 


12 
16 

18 

1" 
1!) 

Locust  i  it.. 

White  Oak   

Longtown 

Total 

Elizabeth  Wikher 

.1.  M.Taylor. 

G.  W.  Bungartner 

n 

Fonrchmaline    ... 
It., mid  Mountain  .. 

Kiddle 

Boling  Spring 

a  lie.  !•;.  McConnell  .. . 

( reorge  Brown 

(    f  Twetly  

10 

10 

W.G  Bairs    - 

108 

SI  GAB    i  0  \l    COl  NTY. 


Sahm  

Simimertiehl 

i;  B  Wade 

26 
25 
22 

21 

Spring  Hill 

Total 

J.  (i.  Bender 

21 

J.C.  Blaokwell 

W.  W.  Bender 

118 

Black  Fork 

Kit  AIM  III.  \  I  ION. 


Scholars. 

....        210 

270 

!tl 

108 

118 

ur.i 


Bans  Bois  county 

Sciillwi lie  county 

jTobucksy  county 

< ; nines  comity    

Sugar  Loaf  county  

New  Hope  Seminary : 

Total 900 

There  are  41  schools  in  the  second  judicial  district,  hn\  fche  Dames  of  the  schools, 
teachers,  and  averages  I  was  unable  bo  obtain  of  the  districl  trust  re,  Pushmataha. 
Those  of  the  third  educational  district,  furnished  by  courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  II.  Bryant, 

district  trustee,  are  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

BLUE  COUNTY. 


Location. 


Grass B.C.  Gardner. 

Benington CM.  Barnes. 

1'leasant   Hill I.  \V. Carney. 


Name  of  teacher. 


Naniah  Springs. . . . 

Minnie  Springs 

Eureka 

Bhuk  Jack  Grove  . 

Cold  Spring 

Chisho-aft-ka 

Arlington  Springs. 

Double  Springs 

Caddo  

Durant 

Atoka 


Annbe  Charles. 
( 'an  ie  Davis. 
Mary  Baker. 
Blanche  Williams. 
Jackson  Kayes. 
Elijah  Waul. 
J.  W.  Laurence. 
R.  H.Butler.* 
E.  W.Perrv.* 
W.  A.  Durant. 
S.  M.  Simser. 


Atoka.   Charles Chona. 


Standing  Rock  II.  c.  Wil 


Ward. 

Cane  Hill 
Black  .lack   Gl 

Do 

Pine  Cru\  e    . . 
Boggy  Depot  . 

Mom  son 

Buffalo  Creek 
Roan  Lake. . . . 

Kemp 

Big  Springs... 


Name  of  tea.  her. 


Flora  B.  Sandder. 
C.A.  Wilson. 
Alea     Durant. 
Elizabeth  Morris.' 
Annie  Tambler. 
( 'has.  Jamison. 
Malissa  Foster.* 
Delilia  Wright. 
Francis  Benton. 
Ruth  M.  foung.* 
Kutli  Homer. 


JACK  FORK  COUNTY. 


Minnie  Springs C.D.Moore. 

Stringtown Richard  Colbert. 

Good  Land Amos  Cames. 

Leaver  Creek John  Fowler. 

Minnie  Springs William  Ansford. 

Do R.  L.  Huffman. 

Dumplin  Creek Sina  Thompson. 

Horse  Prairie Fannie  ( takes. 


Spring  Bluff. 
Bob  Chitto 
Cold  Spring 
Lexington  . 


Win.  Hamilton. 
Isaac  Patterson. 
Davis  E.  Homer. 
Nolan  Henson. 


Goodland S.  H.  Hotomer. 

Itok-kish Nannie  J.  Jones. 

Pigeon  Boost Waller  D.  Parks. 

Beaver  Dam William  Homer.* 

Lexington John  Spring. 

Long  Creek Leland  Comber. 

Walker Lila  Overstreet. 

Horse  Prairie Richard  Colbert. 

Beaver  Dam    Elijah  J.  Colbert. 

Ciloran C.  L.  Choales. ' 

Good  Water J .  1'.  Gibbons. 


^Colored. 
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ATOK'A   COUNTY. 


Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

E.J.Morton.* 
W.D.Morton. 
J.  D.  McClure. 
Jensey  Jones. 
Malinda  Johnson. 
Marv  Watery. 
John  B.  Walker. 
John  X.  Killiron.* 
A.M.  Major. 
J.  M.  Banns. 

Gertrude  Keener. 
H  C  White 

Lehigh 

Caddo 

Tiah  Halia 

Pleasant  Hill 

Dannegan  

Ella  Lewis.* 

Hickory  Grovo 

Philadelphia  

Ephesua ;  Mrs.  Lily  Garland. 

Philadelphia Mrs.  Bryant. 

KIAMICIII   COIXTV. 


Ponto 

Hebron 

New  Hope 

Perryville 

Sulphur  Springs 


W.  H.  Hammond. 
B.  L.  Adams.* 
II.. I.  Williams. 
J.  D.  Doyle. 
Ed  ward  Augustus. 


Buffalo  Springs. 
Yellow  Creek. .. 
Benjamin  Baker 
Big  Cane 


Dixon  Frazier. 
E.M.  D.Smith. 
Benjamin  Baker. 
Annie  Williams. 


*  Colored. 

There  were  83  schools  that  continued  through  the  first  quarter  and  75  during  the 
second  quarter.  School  commenced  the  ftrst  Monday  in  September,  L886,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  26th  of  November,  L886,  constituting  the  first  quarter.  The  second 
quarter  commenced  the  *Ji»tli  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  February  25, 
L887.     The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  school  year  was: 

Indian  scholars 1,080 

Freednien  scholars 503 

Indian  schools 1 (>() 

Freedmen  schools 23 

The  average  attendance  of  the  60  Indian  schools  was  21,  and  the  Freednien  schools 
was  24. 

Studies  pursued  during  the  year  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  history. 

There  wasexpeuded  in  paying  oft'  the  certificates  lor  the  first  quarter  §7,840.60. 
The  certificates  for  the  second  quarter  have  not  vet  been  presented  for  payment. 

The  school  improvements  of  <  Ihoctaw  Nation  are  estimated  a!  $200,000.  Besidesthe  na- 
tional schools,  are  some  private  and  church  schools,  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data. 

Schools  of  Creel  Nation. 


Schools. 


Levering  boarding  school,  mixed 

Wealaka  boarding  school,  mixed 

Asbury  boarding  school,  mixed 

Nuyaka  boarding  school,  mixed  — 

Tallahassee  boarding  school,  colored,  mixed 
Common  schools 


Cost. 


$7,  000 
7,(ill() 
5,  600 
5,  000 


11,000 


Eufaula  district— (1)  Eufaula,  (2)  West  Eufaula,  (3)  Tuskegee,  (4)  Shoal  Creek, 
(.">)  Hillobee,  (6)  Weogufkee,  (?)  Tuckabatchee,  (8)  Coon  Creek,  (9)  Thewalee,  (10) 
Middle  Creek,  (11)  Tnlmochussee,  (12)  Little  River,  (13)  Wetumpka,  (14)  Thlop- 
thlocco,  (15)  Salt  Spring. 

Muskogee  district.— (I)  Muskogee,  (2)  Cane  Creek,  (3)  Sugar  Creek,  (4)  Black  Jack, 
(5)  Old  Agency,  (6)  Durant. 

Okm><l<jee  district.— (I)  Okmulgee,  (2)  Cussetah,  (3)  Uchee. 

Coweta  district, — (1)  Coweta,  (2)  Marshall  Town. 

Deep  Fork  district— (1)  Green  Leaf,  (2)  Honey  Creek. 

Of  the  common  schools  there  are  21  schools  for  Indian  scholars  and  7  for  negro 
scholars.     Eighteen  of  the  teachers  are  of  Indian  blood,  6  whites,  and  5  negroes. 

Youths  at  colleges  in  States,  21  ;  cost,  $(5,500. 

Besides  these  there  are  various  church  and  private  schools. 
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Capacity. 

Presbyterian  Mission  Boarding  School,  Muscogee  (girls) 20 

Harold  Institute  (Methodist)  boarding,  Muscogee  (girls)  100 

Indian  University  (Baptist)  boarding,  (young  men) 100 

Evangel  Mission  (colored)  Muscogee  (mixed) 50 

Presbyterian  School,  Tulsa  (mixed) 84 

And  others  unrecorded. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  really  of  the  best  class,  especially  the  Indian  University 
with  its  beautiful  building  and  location,  designed  for  special  training  of  Indians  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  Also  the  Harold  Institute  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
This  latter  mission  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
teaching  the  girls  to  manage,  direct,  and  make  in  their  own  cottages  civilized  bonus. 
Space  forbids  oven  a  short  sketch  of  the  institutions  that  thoroughly  merit  descrip- 
tion in  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  educational  work  going  on  in  this  agency.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Indian  University  is  a  tasteful  one  of  26  pages,  submitted  here- 
with. 

Schools  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Capacity. 

Male  seminary,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T 175 

Female  Seminary,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T 17"> 

Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum,  Salina,  Ind.  T 200 

100  common  schools,  by  districts 5,  000 

Tahlequah  district.— (1)  Tahlequah,  (2)  Tahlequah  (colored),  (3)  Pleasant  Valley, 
(4)  Sequoyah,  (5)  Grant,  (6)  Blue  Springs,  (7)  Eureka,  (8)  Baldhill,  (0)  Catcher 
Town,  (10)  Tehee,  (11)  Lewis  Prairie,  (12)  Four  Mile  Branch  (colored),  (13)  Carey, 
(14)  Critteudon. 

Going  Snake  district.— (I)  Oak  Grove,  (2)  Rabbit  Trap,  (3)  Stony  Point.  (4)  Oak 
Ball,  (5) Oakes,  (6)  Piney,  (7)  Whitmore,  (8)  Peavine,  (0)  Long  Prairie,  (10)  Baptist 
Mission,  (11)  Flint  Creek,  (12)  Prairie  Grove. 

Flint  district.— (1)  New  Hope,  (2)  Round  Spring,  (3)  Honey  Hill,  (4)  Cochran,  (.">) 
Clear  Spring,  (6)  Dahlonega,  (7)  Magnolia,  (8)  Elm  Grove. 

Cooweescoo wee  district. — (1)  Vinita,  ('J)  West  Point,  (3)  Catoosa,  (4)  Big  Creek  (col- 
ored), (5)  Lightning  Creek  (colored)  (6)  Bryan's  Chapel,, (7)  Lightning  Creek,  (>) 
Three  Rivers,  (9)  Pryor's  Creek,  (10)  Claremore,  (11)  Flat  Rock,  (12)  Goose  Neck 
(colored)  (13)  Sequoyah,  (14)  Belle  View,  (15)  Coody's  Bluff.  (16)  Rogers. 

Delaware  district. — (1)  Roger's  Spring,  (2)  Can's  spring,  (3)  Logan,  (4)  Hickory 
Grove,  (5)  Ballard,  ((>)  Mitchell  Spring,  (7)  New  Town,  (8)  Virginia,  (9)  Moore  (col- 
ored, (10)  Olympus,  (11)  Honey  Creek,  (12)  Willow  Spring,  (Pi)  Island  Ford,  (14) 
Beck,  (15)  White  Water. 

Canadian  district. — (1)  Girty,  (2)  Black  Jack,  (3)  Stooping  Elm,  (4)  Prairie  View, 

(4)  Devdenne,  (0)  Woodall,  (7)  Meridian,  (8)  Texanna. 

Saline  district— (I)  Locust  Grove,  (2)  Vann's  Valley  (colored),  (3)  Cedar  Bluff,  (4) 
Chu-wa-staw-yah,  (5)  Arcadia,  (0)  Cahcowee,  (7)  Wickcliff. 

Seguoyah  district.— (1)  Oak  Dale,  (2)  Sweet  Town,  (3)  Gunter's  Prairie,  (4)  Shi- 
loh,  (5)  Teehee,  (6)  Geary  Valley,  (7)  Timbuctoo  (colored). 

Illinois  district.— (I)  Roach  Young.  (2)  Garfield,  (3)  South  Bethel,  (4)  White  Oak, 

(5)  Land  Town  (colored),  (0)  Fort  Gibson,  (7)  Fort  Gibson  (colored),  (8)  Manard, 
(9)  Sweet  Spring,  (10)  Yian,  (11)  Green  Leal'. 

The  male  seminary  is  about  1  mile  from  Tahlequah,  and  is  an  imposing  looking 
structure,  185  feet  long  by  109  feet  broad,  of  three  and  four  stories  in  height,  costing 
nearly  $100,000.  It  has  over  eighty  available  rooms,  including  chapel,  parlors,  (lining- 
hall,  study  hall,  bath  rooms,  laundry,  ironing  rooms,  furnace,  storage,  section  rooms, 
&c.  It  is  quite  well  furnished,  and  has  a  respectable  faculty  of  seven  teachers  and 
instructors  and  six  other  officers,  steward,  domestic,  superintendent,  two  matrons, 
medical  superintendent,  and  librarian. 

The  female  seminary  was  identical,  but  unfortunately  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  lire.  The  tire  is  attributed  to  the  careless  or  intentional  act  of  a  demented  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  occurred  last  spring.  The  Cherokee  council  was  called  in 
extra  session  to  consider  its  rebuilding.  The  council  promptly  appropriated  .$60,000 
for  a  new  seminary,  to  be  constructed  in  Tahlequah,  and  the  contract  has  been  let 
for  its  erection. 

The  orphan  asylum  is  a  similar  institution  in  all  material  respects  to  the  semina- 
ries. It  is  for  both  sexes,  and  has  been  recently  enlarged  to  accommodate  about  200 
children.     The  nation  furnishes  the  orphans  with  everything. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  gives  the  Cherokee  negroes  twelve  common  schools,  and  the 
question  of  giving  them  a  high  school  has  been  mooted.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  about  4,200 ;  the  average  about  2,600. 

The  cost  of  the  national  schools  exceeds  $80,000  a  year. 
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Beside  the  public  schools  are  the  following : 

Capacity. 

Worcester  Academy,  Vinita  (Congregational) , 150 

Cherokee  Academy,  Tahlequah  (Baptist) .. 99 

Presbyterian  Mission,  Tahlequah 60 

ParkHill 40 

Dwight 50 

Vinita 

Methodist  Mission,  Vinita 100 

Webber's  Falls 50 

Presbyterian  school,  Locust  Grove 50 

Childer's  Station ? 

Moravian  mission,  Oaks ? 

And  other  private  schools  of  which  this  office  has  no  data. 

Schools  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Capacity. 

Chickasaw  Male  Academy,  Tishomingo  (boys) .. . .  100 

( Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (both  sexes) 75 

Wapanucka  Academy  (both  sexes) 60 

Female  Seminary  (girls) 75 

Fourteen  common  schools;   average,  20 t 260 

Some  students  are  educated  in  the  States.  1  have  been  unable  to  get  data  from 
the  Chickasaw  authorities.  Schools  of  churches  will  be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
religious  instruction. 

Schools  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  Seminoles  support  two  high  schools  : 

Cost. 

Wewoka  Mission  (boarding),  75  pupils $3,700 

Sasakwa  Female  Academy  (boarding),  23  pupils 2,600 

The  Presbyterian  Board  furnishes  also  $1,700  for  Wewoka  Mission,  and  the  Method- 
ist $600  for  Sasakwa.  Tftere  are  also  four  district  schools,  which  are,  in  good  con- 
dition. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  schools  under  t  he  guidance  and  control  of  the  churches  have 
done  excellently  well  and  are  ofgreal  benefit  to  the  Indian  country.  1  regret  being 
unable  to  not  ice  them  in  detail,  as  Nuyaka,  Worcester  Academy,  Harrold,  and  others 
equally  worthy  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  newspapers  of  this  agency  are  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in  guiding 
public  opinion.  Some  of  them  are  well  conducted  and  quite  enterprising  in  gather- 
ing local  news: 


Name. 


Globe-Democral  — 

Republican 

Indian  Journal 

Atoka  Independent. 

Indian  Chieftain 

Indian  Record* 

Indian  Missionary. . 
Cherokee  Advocate. 

Telephone 

Brother  in  Red 

The  Enterprise 


Where  published. 


Saint  Louis Republican 


do 

Eufaula 

Atoka 

Vinita 

Muscogee  — 

Atoka 

Tahlequah 

do 

Muscogee  — 
Paul's  Valley. 


Management. 


Democrat. 
Republican  and  Creek. 

Choctaw 

Cherokee 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Cherokee  Nation 

, do 

Methodist 


Publication. 


Daily.... 
...do  — 
Weekly*.. 
...do  .'... 
...do  ... 
Monthly. 
—  do  . .'.. 

Weekly.. 
...do  .... 
....do.... 


Circula- 
tion. 


2,500 
3,  000 
1,200 
050 
1,272 


617 
800 

400 

1,  000 

G50 


*  Burned  out. 

Many  other  papers  and  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  people  of  which  no  data  can  be 
given. 

BELIGIOtJS   INSTRUCTION. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  62  ministers  with  regular  circuits,  and 
115  local  native  ministers,  who  preach  when  occasion  offers;  white  members,  2,937; 
Indian  members,  5; 409 ;  negro,  32;   Sunday  schools,  96 ;  Sunday  school  officers  and 

teachers,  440 ;  Sunday  school  scholars,  3,?'J7 ;  churches,  52 ;  parsonages,  16 ;  and  directs 
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£.sbury  Manual  Labor  School,  Seminole  Female  Academy,  Harrold  International  In- 
stitute, District  Conference  School,  Webber's  Falls,  Pierce  Institute  at  White  Bead 
Hill,  Chickasaw  Nation. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  150  churches  ;  7,507  members,  as  follows:  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indian  aud  white,  1,835;  colored,  500;  total,  2,335.  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Indian  and  white.  1,755;  colored,  885;  total,  2,640.  Creek  aud  Seminole  Nation,  1,225, 
Indian  and  white:  colored,  1,153 J  total,  2,378.  Miscellaneous,  Indian  and  white,  77; 
colored,  77  ;  total,  154.  Totals,  Indian  and  white,  4,892;  colored,  2,615;  total,  7,507. 
Tt  has  1*25  ministers  and  a  number  of  native  supernumeraries,  65  Sunday  schools,  and 
i,  500  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  one  presbytery  has  24  ministers,  6  licentiates,  43 
churches,  and  over  1,300  members.  It  has  i-j  important  and  well-conducted  mission 
schools,  with  some  800  pupils,  and  a  number  of  Sunday  schools. 

Congregational  Church  1ms  7  ministers,  has  established  40  church  meetings  and 
Sunday  schools,  w  ith  1,609  Sunday  school  children,  21:5  church  members,  and  2  schools : 
Wilhertoree  Institute,  McAllester,  Ihd.  T.,  with  (55  students,  and  Worcester  Academy, 
with  124  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  its  labor  in  this  Territory  in  1875,  at  Atoka,  es- 
tablishing a  small  school.  It  now  hac  4  churches,  viz  :  McAllester,  Savanna,  Atoka, 
Lehigh;  attendance,  1,000  members;  1  day  school  at  McAllester,  conducted  by 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  120  scholars  ;  2  day  schools  at  Atoka  and  Lehigh,  to  begin  this  Sep- 
tember; a  hoarding-school  is  to  be  erected  on  grounds  provided  by  Mr.  Hen  Small- 
wood,  near  Lehigh  ;  a  hospital  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is 
in  construction  now  at  McAllester.  Rt.  Rev.  D.J.  Robot,  who  had  Labored  so  faith- 
fully and  successfully,  is  now  dead,  and  Rt.  Rev.  D.  Ignatius  Jean  has  been  appointed 
his  successor,  with  13  priests  under  his  direction. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  2  societies,  2  churches,  2  white  missionaries,  1  native 
Cherokee-speaking  preacher,  54  communicants,  and  2  Sunday  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Indian  people  are  under  the  influence  of  extended 
and  powerful  educational  forces— nearly  4<»o  secular  teachers  of  school,  a  number  of 
secular  and  religious  newspapers;  over  400  preachers,  and  a  multitude  of  Sunday 
schools  and  Sunday  school  teachers. 

The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  have  less  means  to  secure  the  proper  education  of  the 
young  than  the  other  nations. 

The  Chickasaw  negroes  are  in  an  unfortunate  position,  being  absolutely  without 
Schools,  and  unable  apparently  to  provide  them.  On  the  12th  of  this  month  I  have 
an  engagement  with  the  Chickasaw  governor  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Chickasaw 
council  with  the  view  to  securing  some  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

LAND   TENURE. 

The  title  of  the  land  of  the  five  nations  is  held  in  the  nation  itself,  and  each  citizen 
has  an  equal  right  to  make  a  farm  on  the  unoccupied  domain  or  use  the  common 
pasturage.  The  custom  used  to  be,  ho  could  use  all  bo  wanted  for  pasturage  as  well 
as  farming,  and  many  large  pastures  were  erected,  till  it  became  a  serious  public 
abuse,  some  pastures  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  square,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
cattle  of  others.  This  abuse  was  corrected  in  the  several  nations  by  restricting  the 
right  of  fencing  the  common  pasture  to  a  small  acreage,  and  all  the  large  pastures  have 
been  destroyed.  Some  citizens  have  gone  into  the  farming  business  on  a  great  scale, 
and  are  cultivating  largo  tracts  of  land,  in  some  cases  exceeding  1,000  acres,  and  in 
one  exceptional  case  in  the  Washita  valley,  as  high  as  8,000  acres  are  said  to  be  in 
one  corn  farm.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  increasing  (the  estimate  by 
Hon.  D.  W.  Bushyhead,  principal  chief  of  Cherokees,  is  15 per  cent.),  probably  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

There  is  enough  farming  land  to  abundantly  supply  all  wishing  to  farm,  and  no 
present  danger  of  such  monopoly  of  farming  land  as  would  oppress  the  poor.  When- 
ever the  cultivated  area  becomes  so  large  as  to  deprive  the  less  energetic  majority  of 
such  proportionate  part  of  the  tillable  land  as  their  increasing  wants  may  render  de- 
sirable, that  majority  can  be  relied  on  to  protect  its  own  interests  against  individual 
greed  by  suitable  legislation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  wire  pastures.  The  vote  of 
the  man  with  10  acres  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  man  with  10,000  acres,  and  the 
former  has  an  immense  majority  That  relative  class  will  continue  with  certainty  to 
maintain  political  supremacy.  The  offices  of  the  Indian  nations  and  nearly  all  po- 
litical power  is  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  because  money-makers  and  big  farmers  make 
more  and  are  better  satisfied  in  attending  their  own  business,  and  leave  the  national 
offices  and  political  management  to  those  who  have  less  home  cares  and  take  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Several  years  ago  this  majority  took  a  sudden  alarm  at  the  large  number  of  "white" 
renters  or  farm  workers  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  passed  what  was  popularly  known 
as  the  "  $25  permit  law."    This  law  provided  for  the  payment  of  $25  a  month  for  each 
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United  States  citizen  hired  by  a  Cherokee  citizen,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  United  States  citizens  and  effect  their  removal.  This  arbitrary  and  ex- 
treme action  of  the  legislature  shows  how  supreme  the  power  of  this  element,  because 
the  law  was  disastrous  in  its  purpose  to  a  large  part  of  the  enterprise  of  the  nation. 
It  was  repealed  at  the  next  session,  having  met  a  general  howl  of  disapprobation,  be- 
cause it  affected  vested  rights  and  would  have  ruined  many  citizens  who  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  in  large  measure  on  white  labor  to  cultivate  their  farms,  mills,  etc.  The 
operation  of  this  law  in  some  of  the  districts,  where  all  of  the  citizens  were  more  or 
less  using  white  labor,  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  party  made  an  example  of  would  be 
indicted  and  brought  up  for  trial,  the  jury  impaneled  (of  men  wno  had  each  done  the 
same  thing),  and  evidence  submitted  clearly  convicting  the  accused.  The  jury  (of 
fellow-sinners),  after  calm  reflection  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  an  in- 
terested examination  of  that  case  in  all  its  bearings,  would  bring  in  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

The  permit  laws  of  the  nations  all  vary,  but  are  all  reasonable  and  just  and  meet 
with  respectful  obedience.  The  Cherokee  permit  is  granted  by  the  district  clerk  on 
the  application  of  a  citizen  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  for  benefit 
of  Cherokee  Nation,  citizen  subject  to  penalty  for  failure  to  get  permit,  and  also 
United  States  citizen.  The  Choctaw  permit  by  county  clerk  on  order  of  district  judge, 
fee  varying  with  purpose  of  labor,  etc  ;  citizen  alone  responsible  for  failure  to  get  per- 
mit. The  Creek  permit  is  issued  by  treasurer ;  citizen  must  tile  bond  for  good  be- 
havior of  his  tenant  or  employe",  etc. 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  are 
working  under  leases,  though  the  lease  in  each  nation  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  cases 
are  in  some  sections  very  numerous  indeed.  The  method  is  this  :  The  Indian  citizen 
will  agree  to  "employ"  the  United  States  citizen  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten 
years,  generally  about  live  years,  secure  his  permits,  and  locate  him  on  some  portion 
of  the  unoccupied  public  domain.  Then  the  United  States  citizen  is  to  break  out, 
fence,  and  erect  house  thereon,  aud  have  all  the  products  of  the  place  for  the  period 
of  years  agreed  on.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  place  with  its  improvements  is  de- 
livered to  the  Indian.  In  this  way  farms  are  made  for  Indian  children  by  the  time 
they  reach  maturity,  aud,  while  unlawful  to  lease,  the  results  generally  are  not  to  be 
condemned.  It  happens,  occasionally,  however,  a  dishonest  citizen  of  the  Indian 
country  declines  to  keep  up  the  permit,  and  demands  possession  before  the  time  ex- 
pires. When  the  party  is  without  permit  he  is  left  in  the  attitude  of  "intruder;" 
he  can  not  demand  protection  under  his  lease  because  unlawful,  and  indeed  gen- 
erally the  rule  is  that  a  United  States  citizen,  who  makes  a  contract  with  an  Indian 
does  so  at  his  own  risk.  In  such  a  case  a  hardship  is  wrought  on  the  United  States 
citizen,  though  he  may  blame  his  own  want  of  discretion  in  making  an  unlawful 
contract  and  with  a  dishonest  person.  It  is  quite  rare,  however,  this  dishonesty 
appears,  aud  quite  a  large  number  of  farms  have  been  made  for  the  Indians  in  this 
way  to  the  common  advantage  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

The  holding  of  land  in  common,  giving  to  each  citizen  all  he  can  cultivate  and  hav- 
ing it  revert  to  the  public  domain  if  he  fails  to  cultivate  it,  and  held  in  further  check 
by  the  right  of  the  council  to  limit  and  control  monopoly,  gives  to  every  Indian  will- 
ing to  work  a  certain  home  and  a  support.  By  his  own  labor,  without  tax,  free  grass, 
wood,  and  water,  and  a  good  soil,  he  can  surely  make  a  respectable  living  for  himself 
and  family  in  spite  of  inherited  apathy  and  lack  of  ttie  shrewd  business  ability  that 
characterizes  his  white  brother.  This  system  precludes  the  possibility  of  unjust  pau- 
perism, so  often  imposed  on  worthy  and  willing  labor  by  the  conditions  of  highly- 
civilized  life,  where  individuals  are  permitted  to  control  and  substantially  monopolize 
land,  without  consideration  of  poorer  non-landholders,  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  is 
the  true  safeguard  of  these  Indians  until  they  shall  have  grown,  under  the  educa- 
tional forces  now  operating  on  them  and  their  children,  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
American  citizenship,  which  they  feel  sooner  or  later  to  be  their  destiny. 

As  the  cultivated  area  becomes  larger  and  larger,  and  wealth  increases  in  geometric 
ratio,  the  idea  of  division  in  severalty  will  become  stronger  and  stronger  till  the  ma- 
jority, who  have  a  smaller  share  than  a  due  proportion  would  give  them,  will  demand 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  soil.  There  are  some  already  who  believe  in  this, 
probably  one  in  four  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  if  made  under  such  restrictions  as  they 
themselves  would  choose  to  impose.  I  incline  to  think  the  rapid  growth  in  education, 
material  condition,  and  social  character  will  bring  this  division  of  land  in  severalty 
into  a  prominent  question  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  The  full-bloods  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea,  while  the  half-breeds  and  adopted  citizens  are  more  inclined  to 
consider  the  question. 

The  full-bloods  regard  it  as  the  first  step  in  depriving  them  of  their  homes,  because 
of  their  unfortunate  experience  in  the  East.  In  the  treaties  under  which  they  came 
West  they  had  the  title  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  were  entirely  unwilling  to 
move  from  the  eastern  homes  till  they  were  fully  assured  that  they  would  not  in  the 
future  meet  with  a  similar  demand  for  their  removal.     A  fee  simple  was  guaranteed 
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and  patents  promised  and  subsequently  issued.     President  Jackson,  March  23,  1829, 
tells  the  Creeks,  speaking  of  this  country  : 

There  your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you ;  they  will  have  no  claim  on  the  land,  and  you  can 
live  upon  it,  you  and  your  children,  (is  long  as  the  grass  grotvs  or  the  water  runs,  in  peace  and  plenty  ; 
it  will  he  yours  forever. 

And  on  the  18th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  said  to  the  Cherokees : 

There  you  will  find  no  conflicting  interests.  The  United  States  power  and  sovereignty  uncontrolled 
by  the  high  authority  of  State  jurisdiction  and  resting  on  its  own  energies,  will  be  able  to  say  to  you, 
in  the  languago  of  your  own  nation,  the  soil  shall  be  yours  while  the  trees  grow  or  the  streams  run. 

And  the  treaties  pledge  that  the  jurisdiction  of  no  State  or  Territory  should  be  at 
any  time  extended  over  them.  Under  the  present  system  the  full-blood  has  been 
safe  and  happy  nearly  a  half  century.  He  is  intensely  conservative,  too  much  so,  and 
for  this  reason — the  dread  of  experiment.  Because  of  the  unwritten  history  kept  alive 
among  the  Indians  of  the  distresses  of  the  forced  removal  from  the  East,  the  full- 
blood  is  almost  unanimously  hostile  to  any  act  which  he  imagines  would  disturb  the 
present  peace  and  security. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  five  nations  are  variously  graded  by  blood  from  the  pure  In- 
dian stock  to  the  pure  white  stock,  and  variously  crossed  on  other  Indian  stock. 
There  are  many  negroes,  former  slaves  to  Indians,  and  among  the  Creeks  is  some 
negro  miscegenation,  though  much  exaggerated  in  reports  on  that  subject.  There 
are  numbers  of  adopted  citizens,  whites,  other  Indians,  and  negroes. 

The  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation — about  1,100  whites,  about  550  Shaw- 
nees,  about  765  Delawares,  and  about  2,400  negroes,  total,  4,815 — have  been  denied 
the  rights  of  full  participation  as  Cherokees  in  every  respect,  especially  in  regard  to 
funds  derived  from  lands  west  of  the  96th  meridian.  The  Cherokees  claim  that  a 
fair  construction  of  the  purposes  of  the  treaties  would  not  give  them  this  right,  while 
the  claimants,  with  apparent  justice  from  the  language,  argue  it  gives  them  all.  The 
ultimate  determination  of  this  question  will  probably  be  referred,  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  the  two  politi- 
cal  parties  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  their  canvass  of  this  summer  for  the  election  of 
chief,  legislature,  etc.,  deferred  to  this  adopted  vote  and  treated  this  subject.  The 
Downing  party  agreed  to  give  them  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The  National 
party  agreed  to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  and  accept 
the  decision  of  the  courts  as  final.  It  would  be  interesting  to  submit  here  their  intel- 
ligent, comprehensive,  and  shrewd  platforms,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  ingenious  argu- 
ments against  each  other.  The  contest  terminated  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Joel  B. 
Mayes,  a  highly  intelligent  and  prosperous  half-breed  Cherokee,  by  the  Downing 
party,  and  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  senate  and  council  branch  of  the  National 
party,  so  that  the  adopted  citizens  will  probably  have  their  rights  adjusted  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  without  further  serious  opposition. 

In  the  matter  of  claimants  to  citizenship,  the  Cherokees,  while  declaring  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina  case  of 
March  1,  1886,  and  in  the  Cherokee  constitution,  that  claimants  from  States  must  be 
readmitted  to  citizenship  by  act  of  the  national  council  before  exercising  any  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  yet  have  declared  also  that  all  might  be  readmitted  to  citizen- 
ship that  could  trace  direct  descent  from  the  Cherokee  rolls  of  1835  or  1852,  and  sat- 
isfy a  commission  of  the  descent.  A  commission  of  three  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
upright  men  in  the  nation  to  hear  these  cases  has  been  appointed,  and  are  now  giving 
the  claims  patient  investigation. 

The  Cherokee  law  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  the  right  is 
established,  but  there  is  quite  a  class  of  claimants  who  not  only  exercise  these  rights 
but  employ  white  labor  without  permits,  disregard  the  timber  laws,  etc.  The  Chero- 
kees decline  to  issue  permits  to  ''citizenship  claimants"  for  United  States  citizens' 
labor  under  the  law  above  referred  to. 

The  Choctaws  several  years  ago  agreed  on  a  plan  to  settle  the  question  of  claim- 
ants to  citizenship  by  giving  them  an  appeal  to  the  Interior  Department  through  this 
agency.  In  accordance  therewith  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  were  summoned 
to  the  Choctaw  council  to  establish  their  pretension.  Some  were  admitted,  some  re- 
fused and  appealed,  but  many  made  no  attempt  to  "prove  up  the  right."  The  ap- 
pealed cases  I  heard  at  Tush-ka  Homma  during  first  two  weeks  of  October  last,  and 
have  recently  made  a  final  report  on  these  cases. 

The  Choctaws  have  modified  the  citizenship  question  by  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing law,  to  wit : 

Whereas  much  annoyance  and  expense  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  pei% 
sons  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  Choctaws  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  ;  and 

"Whereas  the  rights  of  such  persons  are  often  so  doubtful  and  remote  to  the  present  stock  of  Choc- 
taw  blood  that  the  adjudication  becomes  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a  question ;  and 
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Whereas  the  Choctaws  are,  and  have  ever  been,  disposed  to  accord  to  people  of  their  blood  any  right 
they  may  have,  they  feel  hound  to  adhere  to  the  long  and  recognized  usages  of  their  nation,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  those  rights  all  claimants  whose  blood  is  so  remote  and  uncertain  that  the  appellation  of 
Indian  to  such  persons  would  be  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  considered  obligatory 
upon  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  admit  into  their  tribal  organization  any  people  that  might  claim,  or,  per- 
chance, have  in  their  veins  small  quantities  cf  Choctaw  blood.  The  policy  adopted  by  this  nation  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  war  and  treaty  of  18(i(5  was  to  allow  all  white  persons  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  nation,  who  married  according  to  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  the  rights  of  ci  izenship. 
These  rights  of  citizenship  were  courtesies  extended  to  the  marriage  relation,  and  the  rights  conceded 
by  the  nation  were  matters  of  grace  rather  than  matters  of  righl  under  any  law  or  treaty  stipulation. 
The  rights  thus  conceded  were  deemi  d  Bteps  in  its  civilization  and  tin-  upbuilding  of  their  national- 
ity. Now  the  necessity  of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  nation 
b\  the  large  number  of  persons  pressing  their  claims  Tor  citizenship  upon,  the  general  council  at  its 
yearly  session-.  These  claimants  claim  rights  upon  every  conceivable  ground  imaginable.  The  ad- 
mission of  these  claimants,  actuated  largely  by  the  inducement  held  out  to  them  by  what  they  may  ho 
entitled  to  when  admit  ted  (the  amount  thus  acquired  by  admission  in  round  numbers  being  $2,500),  is 
so  great  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  th^  nation  to  prescribe  by  legislation  some  preserving  principle 
by  declaring  that  the  applicant  should  have  in  his  veins  Choctaw  blood  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
eighth  Choctaw.  And  it  should  be  further  understood  and  declared  that  the  rights  thus  conceded  to 
persons  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  with  the  rights  asked  for  or  claimed,  are  matters  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  rather  than  rights  demandable  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  enforceable,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  premises  it  is,  therefore,  asked  that  the  following  bill  he  enacted  by  the  general  council 
now  in  session,  to  wit  : 

AN  ACT  entitled  "An  act  denning  quantity  of  blood  nocessary  for  citizenship.-' 

Section  l.  /.'-  it  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Ohoctaw  Nation  assembled,  That  hereafter  all 
persons,  non-citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  making  or  presenting  to  t  he  genera]  oouncil  petitions  for 

rights  of  a  Choctaw  in  the  nation,  shall  be  required  to  have  one-eighth  Choctaw  blood,  ana  shall  be  re- 
quired to  prove  ih.-  same  by  competent  testimony. 

SEC.  •_'.   Be  itfurtlu  '!  hat  all  applicants  tor  rights  in  this  nation  shall  prove  their  mixture  of 

blood  to  be  of  v,  bite  and   Indian. 

sir.  ;»,.  /,v  itfurt)  ■  r  <  nactt  >'.  Thai  no  person  convicted  of  any  felony  or  high  crime  shall  be  admitted 
to  rights  ol  citizenship  within  this  nation. 

Sec.  4.  Be  itfurther  <  nacU  d,  'l  bat  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  persons  within  the  limits 
of  the  Clmctaw  Nation  now  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  5.  Beit/uri  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  fore*  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Tlio  CbickasawSj  (.'reeks,  and  Seminoles  are  not  annoyed  so  much  by  applicants  for 
citizenship. 

The  cases  on  which  I  passed  an  opinion,  appealed  from  the  Choctaw  council,  pre- 
sented some  most  attenuated  claims,  which  were  doubtless  .sincerely  believed  by  the 
claimants  to  gi\  e  them  a  just  claim  to  be  upheld  by  the  United  States  as  Choctaw,  e. 
(/.,  where  a  white  man  was  a  claimant  because  lie  had  married  a  pure  white  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  white  woman  by  a  white  man,  who  had  previously  had  for  his  wife  a 
Choctaw  woman  ;  and  the  hundreds  of  descendants  (236  enumerated,  perhaps  as  many 
unknown)  who  claim  to  be  t  lie  offspring  of  Ahagail  Rogers,  alleged  to  he  of  half  Choc- 
taw blood,  born  L760,  ami  who  left  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  an  infant  about  125  years 
ago,  and  neither  she  nor  her  descendants  have  since  been  enrolled,  recognized,  or 
known  to  the  Choctaws  as  Choctaws,  but  scattered  in  the  States  of  Arkansa  s,  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  California,  but  now.  in  some  numbers,  have  collected  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  demand  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship. 

The  Choctaw  negroes  have  been  given  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  provided  by 
treaty,  except  eighty-three  persons,  who  chose  to  receive  $100  cash  and  leave  the 
Choctaw  Nation.     Twenty-six  of  these  persons  have  not  called  for  their  money. 

The  position  of  the  Chickasaw  negroes  is  undefined  and  unsatisfactory, as  they  are 
neither  "fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,''  being  neither  recognized  as  Chickasaw  citizens  or 
United  States  citizens.  They  have  no  schools.  As  previously  stated,  on  September 
12,  188.7,  I  shall  make  an  earnest  endeavor,  both  for  their  sakes  and  that  of  the  Chick- 
asaw government,  to  arrange  some  amicable  and  just  method  of  settlement. 

United  States  citizens  who  marry  Choctaws  and  Chickasaw  s,  become  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  as  far  as  the  United  States  courts  are  concerned.  Those  who  marry  Chero- 
kees  become  Cherokees  under  Cherokee  laws,  but  remain  United  States  citizens  under 
UnitedStates  laws.  Those  who  marry  Creeks  and  Seminoles  remain  both  by  Indian 
law  and  United  States  law  unchanged  in  tneir  status.  Creeks  refuse  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.    . 

THE   SOCIAL   AND   MATERIAL   CONDITION 

of  the  people  is  generally  unappreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Kansas,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Five  Nations,  asking  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave  the  line  of  railroad  without  a  guard,  and  the  great  majority 
think  of  the  Cherokee  or  Choctaw  as  a  copper-colored  person  in  moccasins  and  breech 
clout,  eagle  feathers,  tomahawk,  and  pistol  laying  around  for  a  fair  chance  to.  kill 
somebody. 

The  fact  is,  the  citizen's  dress  alone  is  worn  in  this  agency.  The  people  nearly  all 
understand  the  English  language,  and  all  the  schools  are  taught  in  this  language. 
People  passing  through  an  Indian  town  here  for  the  fust  time  are  apt  to  ask,  "  "Where 
are  the  Indians?"  because  their  ideals  are  not  to  be  seen.    In  the  Annual  Report  of 
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1886  I  gave  a  sketch  to  which  I  respectfully  refer,  briefly  stating  now  that  the  people 
live  about  aa  well  as  they  do  in  western  Arkansas,  and  the  villages  are  very  similar. 
Many  of  the  adopted  citizens  and  half-breeds,  and  some  full-bloods  are  quite  wealthy. 
There  is  one  full-blood  Choctaw  estimated  to  have  1'2,000  cattle.  There  are  quite  a 
large  number  also  who  have  no  apparent  ambition,  live  in  a  poor  way,  and  as  secluded 
as  possible,  just  as  there  are  said  to  be  patriots  in  the  mountains  of  White  river  who 
still  persist  in  voting  for  General  Andrew  Jackson.  They  all  make  their  living  by 
civilized  pursuits,  there  being  no  professional  fishers  or  hunters,  except  those  from  the 
•States  who  hunt  prairie  chickens  for  the  markets  in  violation  of  law. 

CIVIL  JURISDICTION. 

The  number  of  United  States  citizens  is  steadily  increasing  in  this  agency  under 
the  Indian  permit  law,  to  thegreal  material  and  social  advantage  of  the  five  Nations. 
It  is  not  without  its  embarrassing  features,  however,  tor  many  civil  cases  arise  be- 
tween themselves  alone,  and  with  Indian  citizens,  in  some  instances,  involving  Large 
sums.  There  is  no  court  having  civil  .jurisdiction  to  settle  these  cases,  which  neces- 
sarily must  increase  in  number  and  importance,  and  lor  which  provision  should  he 
made. 

If  the  Federal  court  is  clothed  with  power  to  try  an  Indian's  right  to  life  itself,  or 
for  au  assault  on  his  life,  1  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  tie  empowered  to  protect  his 
right  to  property,  or  deny  his  right  of  defrauding  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

UNITED   STATES   COURT  AX1>  COMMISSIONER. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  districl  of  Arkansas  has  more  busi- 
ness than  it  can  possibly  attend  to.  and  man  7  cases]  would  have  otherwise  presented 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  passed  by  because  of  their 
minor  character  when  compared  to  more  important  criminal  matters,  and  the  present 
embarrassment  of  the  court  in  the  multitude  of  important  cases  to  hear. 

There  are  few  courts,  I  imagine,  where  business  is  conducted  with  more  celerity  or 
greater  fairness,  due  largely  to  the  very  superior  ability  and  high  character  of  Hon. 
Isaac  C.  Parker. 

One  serious  defect,  however,  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  this  court  is  thai 
the  overwork  necessarily  prevents  t  he  cit  izen  from  enjoying  the  guaranty  of  1  he  con- 
stitution— a  speedy  trial.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  great  distances  and  necessity  of 
traveling  horseback,  and  the  fact  that  witnesses  have  to  attend  the  court  probably 
three  or  four  times  before  a  case  is  disposed  of,  making, maybe, a  journey  in  all  of 
from  800  to  1,200  miles,  thus  punishing  them  severely  in  hardship  and  loss  of  money 
and  time,  many  cases  are  unreported  or  all  knowledge  of  them  denied. 

Recently  a  man  named  Hill  cut  his  wife's  t  hroat  and  ga  ve  Ik  r  mo1  her  a  terrible  cut 
iu  the  head,  10  miles  north  of  Muscogee.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  doctor  to  dress 
her  wounds,  though  payment  was  guarantied,  for  fear  of  being  summoned  to  this 
court  as  a  witness;  and  it  is  certain  that  stealing  and  whisky  peddling  is  permitted 
to  go  unreported  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rat  her  than  incur  t  he  expense  of  reporting  it. 

It  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  mileage  if  there  were  located  a  court  more 
near  the  center  of  the  Five  Nations,  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Muscogee,  and  would  secure  a 
better  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  save  great  expense 
to,  and  he  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  agency. 

INTRUDERS. 

The  intruder  question  is  about  as  set  forth  iu  my  last  report.  In  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  where  the  trespass  assumed  such  serious  dimensions  as  to  require  United 
States  cavalry,  the  evil  is  much  abated,  and  can  he  controlled  under  the  Chickasaw 
law.  This  law  provides  for  $1  per  head  (see  section  2117,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes)  for  all 
cattle  found  willfully  trespassing  on  the  public  domain,  and  in  case  of  non-payment 
the  stock  is  sold  to  pay  the  SI.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  statute  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  material  error. 

The  Creeks  have  such  a  statute,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  both  have  laws 
prohibiting  this  intrusion.  I  think  that,  after  all  the  warning  the  cattle  intruders 
have  had  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  operation  of  the  Chickasaw  law  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  United  States,  but  that  the  Chickasaws  witli  this  mild  weapon 
of  offense  should  be  permitted  to  defend  their  public  domain. 

When  a  person  is  reported  to  me  as  an  intruder  by  the  principal  chief  of  one.of  the 
nations,  I  issue  to  him  the  following  notice,  keeping  a  stub  and  index  of  intruder 
books,  to  wit : 

Uniox  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Mi'^i'ofjce. ,  188-. 

To : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  authorities  of  the Nation  have  reported  to  this  office  that 

you  are  an  intruder,  residing  in  their  nation  in  violation  of  law,  to  wit,  that  you  have  — — 

■ ,  and  they  demand  that  you  be  immediately  removed. 
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You  will  therefore  remove  at  once  beyoud  the  limits  of  this  agency,  or  appear  at  this  office  on  or  be« 

fore ,  188-,  and  show  cause,  either  in  person  or  by  written  statements,  duly  sworn  to  before  any 

officer  authorized  to  administer  the  oath,  why  the  demand  of  the  chief  should  not  be  complied  with. 

Your  failure  to  appear  or  answer  as  directed  will  be  taken  as  evidence  that  you  are  an  intruder,  and 
orders  will  be  issued  for  your  immediate  removal  as  the  law  provides. 
Very  respectfully, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Served  by  me  this day  of ,  188- 

Post  Office, . . 


N.  B. — The  officer  serving  this  notice  should,  without  fail,  enter  date  of  service,  signing  his  official 
name  and  giving  his  post-office  address.  Return  this  promptly  to  United  States  Indian  agent,  Musco- 
gee, Ind.  T. ;  and  if  after  report  by  officer  of  service  on  him  he  refuses  to  answer,  or  answers  showing 
that  he  is  an  intruder  andean  not  adjust  his  affairs  amicably,  1  declare  him  such  and  order  his  re- 
moval.    If  he  does  not  obey  the  order,  he  may  be  ejected  by  the  Indian  police  or  Uuited  States  troops. 

The  timber  and  coal  thieves  along  the  border  say  truly  enough  that  there  is  no  law 
to  punish  their  trespass,  as  section  5388,  which  protects  lands  of  the  United  States 
from  depredations,  does  not  protect  the  laud  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  law  should  be 
so  revised  as  to  protect  the  Indians  from  robbery. 

CHEROKEE   013  I  LET. 

The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian  were 
Leased  May.  1883,  to  The  Cherokee  snip  Live  Stock  Association  for  $100,000  per  an- 
num.   The  association  has  promptly  paid  up  the  amount  due  the  nation. 

Last  November  its  representatives  attempted  to  re-lease  this  strip  for  the  same 
amount.  It  is  worth  a  much  larger  sum.  Complaints  were  made  to  me  that  they 
were  using  large  quantities  of  whisky  and  money  to  unduly  influence  the  Cherokee 
council,  and  1  went  to  Tahlequah  to  examine  into  the  charge.  My  Inquiry  seemed 
to  fully  confirm  the  charge,  as  I  formally  reported  to  your  office  under  your  instruc- 
tion. They  have  since  been  each  indicted  by  the  grand  .jury  on  three  counts.  The 
affair  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  members  stand  high  as  business  men.  The 
council  meeting  in  November  is  expected  to  take  action  in  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

INI  ERNATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

The  council  convened  on  the  6th  of  June,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  last  year, 
with  Hon.  S.  II.  Benge  in  the  (hair,  and  <;.  \V.  Grayson  acting  clerk.  The  council 
was  composed  of  fifty-seven  representatives  from  nineteen  of  the  tribes  resident  in 
the  Territory,  namely  : 

Cherokee:  Col.  W.  P.  Ross,  Daniel  Redbird,  .John  Chambers.  George  Sanders, 
James  chambers.  Frog  Sixkiller,  and  8.  II.  Benge.  Choctaw:  T.  D.  Ainsworth  and 
c.  \Y.  Walker.  Creek:  G.  W.  Stidham,  G.  W.  Grayson,  I).  X.  Mcintosh,  John  A. 
Moore,  Sam  Crayson,  and  Wesley  Tiger.  Cliickasaws :  C.  A.  Harris.  Seminole: 
Hul-pul-tar,  Nokus-I'ixeeo.  and  M  ulthd<up  harjo.  Kiowa:  Lone  Wolf,  Poor  Buffalo, 
and  Ohrpah-tee.  Wichita:  Ni-os-touey,  Wichita  Issaccu,  and  Kan- widdy-hun thresh 
Comanche:  White  Wolf,  Black  Crow,  and  Tabhe-na-nac.  Delaware:  Bold  Wilson, 
Jack  Thomas,  and  Jack  Hairy.  Caddo:  Chief  Jake  and  Toua-COnie-Jim.  Waco: 
(iat-se-de-ah-tsoo.  Shawnee:  White  Turkey,  John  Logan,  and  Big  Jim.  Keeehi: 
Cowarra  Huntress.  Sac  and  Fox:  Mah-ko-si-tah.  Pe-ah-tuy-tuck,  Mishdie-walk, 
Eat-chisee,  Kah-ne-kan,  and  Hay-we-too-sah.  Jones:  Ah-lee-cha.  Osages:  Nick 
Thornton,  S.  W.  Pettit,  Bi-kah-pah-nah,  Claymore,  Wm.  P.  Mathes,  George  Sum- 
mers, and  Minke-wah-tan-kah.  Seneca:  William  Spicer  and  Joe  Whitecrow.  Kicka- 
poos :  John  Mohawk,  Che-qoaw-mo-ko-ke-ko,  and  Wash-quah-mo-qnah. 

On  motion  of  the  council,  the  chair  appointed  a-  committee  of  ten  to  report  to  it 
what  business, if  any,  there  was  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  the  house,  and 
what  action  was  necessary  thereon.  On  the  third  day  of  the  council  the  commit  tee 
of  ten  reported  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  memorial: 

The  President  ok  the  United  States: 

Sir-.  The  undersigned,  delegates  representing  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  is  to  say.  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws.  Cliickasaws  Seminoles,  Sac  and  Fox,  Osagea, 
and  others,  beg  respectfully  to  invite  attention  to  tbe following  representations:  Whatever  misgivings 
may  have  seemed  to  be  justified  in  our  minds  by  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
yet  we  are  "Willing  to  assume  that  it  is  always  its  purpose,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  to  ben  efl| 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  throwing  around  them  t  hose  conditions  which  will  enable  them  effects 
ivelv  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilized  life  in  the  least  possible  time.  Your  me- 
morial isis  from  the  civilized  tribes  of  this  Territory  believe  they  have  lived  sufficiently  long  under  the 
operations  and  influences  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  be  judges  at  this  time,  in 
seme  sort,  of  its  utility  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  in  view;  and  that  they  may  justly 
<da  i  m  a  respectful  hearing  in  any  opinion  advanced  upon  any  policy  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  those 
of  the  past.  Your  memorialists  disclaim  aUy  intent  ion  to  antagonize  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  any 
just  and  effective  policy  that  may  lie  adopted  by  Ihe  United  states  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
Indians,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  will  do  whatever  they  can  to  contribute  to  its  effectiveness. 
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This  Itotly,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  named,  as  well  as  others,  ha*  boon  earnestly 
appealed  to  by  certain  tribes  domiciled  on  the  western  border  of  oar  Territory  to  present  for  them,  to 
the  General  Government, the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  public  lawNo.  43, providing  lor  allotments 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  will  prove  not  a  benefit,  but  a  detriment  to  their  best  interests,  which 
are  now  in  a  state  of  progress  that  should  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  practical  minds.  For  at- 
tempting to  present  this  view  of  our  brothers  to  the  President  we  will  be  pardoned  v  hen  it  is  remem- 
bered that  w  e  are  alike  opposed  to  its  provisions,  regarding  them  merely  as  a  departure  from  the  policy 
under  which  we  have  prospered  to  one  which  will  in  the  near  future  ingulf  all  of  the  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  Territory  in  one  common  catastrophe,  to  the  enrichment  of  land  monopolists,  before  whom  even 
your  own  citizens,  with  all  the  civilized  machinery  of  justice,  seem  powerless  to  secure  their  rights. 
We  deprecate  any  measure  or  law  which  will,  in  our  judgment,  lead  to  placing  any  Indians  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  a  party  to  so  unequal  a  conti  ~t. 

Like  other  people,  the  Indian  needs  at  least  the  germ  of  political  indentity,  some  governmental  or- 
ganization of  his  own,  however  crude,  to  which  bis  pride  and  manhood  may  cling  and  claim  allegiance, 
in  ordertomaketrue  progress  in  the  affairs  of  life.  This  peculiarity  in  the  Indian  character  is  elsew  here 
called  patriotism,  ami  the  wise  and  patient  fashioning  ana  guidanceof  which  alone  v  ill  successfully  solve 
thequestion  of  civilization.  Preclude  him  from  tins  ami  behas  little  else  to  live  for.  The  law  to  which 
objection  is  urged  does  this  by  enabling  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  become  a  member  of  some  other 
body  politic  by  electing  and  taking  to  himself  a  quantity  of  land  whichat  the  present  time  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  all. 

Any  tribe'  occupying  lands  in  the  Territory  under  stipulations  of  treaty  witli  the  United  States 
must  be  the  rightful  owners  of  all  the  lands  of  the  reservation,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  right  of  de- 
termining any  apportionment  of  its  landed  property,  should  such  an  expedient  be  decided  on.  The 
land-in -severalty  law,  however,  leaves  the  Indians  no  discretion  in  this  regard,  but  apportions  to  each 
individual  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  already  his  propertyand  leaves  the  balance  for  sale  to  others 
who  will  be  composed  of  a  class  having  no  love  or  sympathy  for  the  Indians;  and  who  will  rush  into 
the  now  country,  and  in  their  mad  race  for  gain  crowd  out  every  hope  and  chance  for  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. 

Your  memorialists,  especially  of  the  five  tribes,  ha\o  undergone  sad  experience  in  transactions 
with  the  United  States  of  an  identical  nature  in  1830  and  1832,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  must  surely  come  to  the  tribes  of  the  fartherwest  if  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  en- 
forced. The  tribes  earnestly  desire  and  ask  tic  President  to  stay  the  operation  of  the  law  until  they  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  be  benefited  by  it  :  and  the  five  civilized  tribes  also  join  in  an  earnest  and  respect- 
ful request  that  the  President  do  not  pal  in  force  the  land-in-severalty  act  upon  powerless  and  protest- 
ing people  until  tiny  at  least-may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  rights  beiorethe 
judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

Being  read  and  interpreted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  resulting  in  yeas  57,  nays  none. 

After  recess  the  committee  continued  its  report  by  offering  tlio  following  resolu- 
tions, namely : 

Be  it  resolred  by  tlie  international-council  of the  five  civilized  and  other  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  in 
joint  council  assembled.  That  the  president  of  said  council  be  and  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
cause  a  certified  copy  of  the  memorial  in  reference  to  tin;  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  members  of 
Indian  tribes,  as  provided  under  the  actof  Congre8S,  knovt  n  as  public  law  No.  4:;.  adopted  by  this  coun- 
cil, to  be  forwarded  to  the  President   and  other  proper  officers  of  the  United   States  without  delay. 

Be  it  retolved  by  the  international  council  of  //<■•  Indian  Territory,  That  Buch  nations  heroin  repre- 
sented as  may  appoint  delegates  to  Washington  be,  and  are  hereby  .  n  quested  to  instrucl  them  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  early  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  right  ot  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the 
Territory  to  a  judicial  hearing  and  t  rial  of  any  cause  arising  between  any  one  or  more  of  them  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  affecting  their  landed  or  money  interests. 

Bishop  Galloway,  by  invitation,  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  council,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  the  next  morning. 

On  Thursday,  June  8,  the  committee  also  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  recommending  their  adoption,  which  were  read,  interpreted,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  namely  : 

Whereas  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Muskogee, 
Seminole,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  the  right  of  way  was  -ranted  for  the 
construction  of  two  railroads  across  their  domain,  the  one  north  and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  by 
such  companies  as  should  be  thereto  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  ,•  and 

Whereas  said  provisions  clearly  limited  and  defined  the  right  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  which 
right  has  been  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  an  east  and  west  road,  and 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  a  north  and  south  road,  as  to  the  Muskogee  and  Cherokee  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  cxerciseof  the  right  to  grant  the  right  of  way  by  Congress  to  other  companies  to  con- 
struct railroads  through  the  Indian  Territory  without  the  consent  of  the  nations  affected  thereby  is 
clearly  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  said  treaties  of  18utj,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  parties  thereto :    Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  international  council,  That  while  this  body  has  no  desire  to  oppose  any  im- 
provement required  by  the  commerce  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union  contiguous  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  yet  it  earnestly  but  respectfully  protests  against  such  legislation  by  Congress  as 
appropriates  Indian  lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  private  corporations,  whose  employes  are  amena- 
ble to  no  local  laws,  and  whose  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  are  bestowed  with  lavishness  by 
a  hand  which  reaps  where  it  has  not  sown  and  dispenses  what  it  does  not  own,  which  are  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  serious  alarm  among  those  most  directly  interested. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  council  earnestly  protests  ajrainst  the  injustice  and  spoliation  which 
these  acts  impose  upon  the  people  here  represented,  and  earnestly  entreats  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  respect  its  own  guaranties  and  to  protect  the  Indian  people  from  the  serious  evils 
which  result  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  voluntarily  assumed  obligations. 

Resolved  further,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  an  enabling  act,  whereby  all  questions  affecting 
the  vested  rights  of  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulations  may  be  referred  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  receive  judicial  settlement. 

Resolved  farther,  That  the  executive  authorities  of  the  nations  here  represented  be  and  are  hereby 
directed  and  requested  to  cause  these  resolutions  to  bo  presented  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 
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It  vras  farther  resolved  that  when  the  council  adjourns  it  meet  again  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1888,  at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  cohesive  power  in  the  Indian  char- 
acter and  among  the  Indian  nations.  It  would  go  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  peaceful, 
beneficent  solution  of  the  change  of  the  Indian  nations  into  a  flourishing  Indian  State 
of  the  Union  if  the  tribes  could  unite,  but  I  do  not  think  great  interest  was  exhibited 
in  this  meeting,  as  but  one  chief  of  the  five  nations  was  present,  to  wit,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Perrymau,  who  lives  at  Eufaula. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

There  are  43  men  of  the  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency;  1  captain,  2  lieuten- 
ants, and  40  sergeants  and  privates.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  agency  ifi 
the  more  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  and  are  selected  of  men  of  courage  and  good 
standing  in  their  own  vicinity.  An  equal  division  of  the  territory  to  be  protected 
would  give  about  712  square  miles  to  each  officer.  They  co-operate  with  both  In- 
dian officers  and  United  States  deputy  marshals  and  State  officials,  hunting  refugees 
from  justice,  and  make  many  needed  arrests  of  persons  who  but  lor  this  force,  with 
general  authority,  would  escape. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  a  serious  defect  in  the  law  relative 
to  the  protection  of  these  men,  to  wit,  that  they  were  subject  to  deadly  assault  and 
to  murder,  and  the  United  States  gave  them  no  protect  [on,  i  he  trial  of  their  murderers 
being  left  to  the  Indian  courts,  and  the  Indian  courts  being  quite  unreliable  to  con- 
vict in  such  cases.  1  cited  a  case  where  the  captain  of  the  force  was  shot  on  the  streets 
of  this  town  by  some  young  Cherokees,  who  were  arrested  for  shooting  at  deputy 
marshals,  and  who  are  said  to  have  explained  they  thought  they  were  "only  shooting 
at   Indian  police."     Three   months  after  this   report    two  young  Cherokee   half-breeds 

murdered  Captain  Sixkiller,  December  24,  1886,  while  unarmed,  in  the  main  street  of 

Muscogee.      They  have  never  been  tried.      One  of  the  part  ies  was  capt  ured  and  placed 

by  the  United  states  officers  into  the  hands  of  the  Creek  officers,  but  though  they 
pledged  themselves  to  his  safe-keeping  and  a  fair  trial,  he  was  loosely  guarded,  and 

at  last  permitted  to  escape  by  gross  negligence. 

After  the  murder  of  Sixkiller,  who  had  been  a  most  gallant  and  valuable  officer, 
Congress  amended  the  law  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

Thai  immediately  upon  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  Indians  committing  against  the  person 
of  a ii  v  Indian  policeman  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States 
deputy  marshal  while  lawfully  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  United  states  process  <>r  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  any  other  duty  imposed  upon  such  policeman  <t  marshal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  .shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried 
by  the  district  court  ot  the  United  8tates  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  where  '■aid  oil',  use  was  com- 
mitted, and  shall  be  Bubjeot  to  the  same  penalties  as  me  all  ofln  r  p<  rsons  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion id'  said  crimes,  respectively,  and  the  Baid  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases. 

The  law  should  go  farther,  and  give  that  court  jurisdiction  when  the  attack  grows 
out  of  the  performance  of  the  duty  by  consequent  malice,  and  provide  further  that 
iu  any  charge  of  deadly  assault  or  murder  against  the  police  or  Indian  a  fair  trial 
should  be  guarantied  by  the  United  Slates.  It  occurs  to  me  a  haheas  corpus  on  the 
ground  of  denial  of  constitutional  right  of  "a  fair  trial"  wool  I  suffice. 

In  one  case  an  Indian  posse,  an  accessary  in  a  killing  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
was  condemned  by  an  Indian  jury  to  die  for  murder,  while  the  principal,  the  deputy 
marshal,  a  United  States  citizen,  was  acquitted  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort 
Smith.  After  the  murder  of  Captain  Sixkiller,  William  Fields,  lieutenant,  was  made 
captain,  and  in  abonl  three  months,  April  10,  1887,  he  was  murdered  by  awhitedes- 
perado  while  making  an  arrest.  Lieutenant  Knight,  the  next  officer  on  the  force  in 
rank,  in  attempting  to  disarm  a  desperado,  was  resisted  and  an  attempt  made  on  his 
life.  Knight  killed  him,  1  am  satisfied,  believing  it  necessary  to  save  his  own  life. 
The  jury  of  Arkansas  citizens,  under  a  strenuous  prosecution,  seemed  to  think  the 
killing  might  have  been  avoided,  and  convicted  Knight  of  manslaughter.  Lieuten- 
ant Knignt  stands  high  as  a  man  of  honor,  prudence,  and  courage,  and  has  been  a 
faithful  officer.     I  deplore  his  great  misfortune. 

The  police  force  has  been  very  unfortunate.  It  is  a  hazardous  life.  Their  sal- 
aries of  $8  a  month,  out  of  which  they  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  horses, 
expenses,  etc.,  is  very  small  for  this  agency,  though  among  the  wild  tribes  where  liv- 
ing expense  is  light,  aud  largely  furnished  by  the  United  States  it  is  different. 

Railroads. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  runs  through  this  agency  from  north  to 
south,  from  Chetopa,  Kans..  to  Denison,  Tex.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  op- 
erated by  the  '*  Frisco,"  runs  from  northeast  in  southwesterly  di  reel  ion  through  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations. 
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The  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  is  in  process  of  construction  from  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  to  Wagner,  some  VA  miles  north  of  Muscogee,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad.  The  Southern  Kansas  and  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  IV,  un- 
der the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  have  completed  and  arc  now  operating  a 
new  railroad  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Gainesville,  Tex.  The  "  Frisco  "  has  com- 
pleted this  year  a  line  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Paris,  Tex.,  through  the  Choctaw 
Nation  down  the  Kiamitia  valley. 

The  Cherokees  propose  contesting  the  right  of  Congress  to  grant  a  charter  through 
their  country  without  the  consent  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  and  Ar- 
kansas Valley  Railroad,  and  have  sedulously  avoided  giving  any  official  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  company  to  enter  on  its  domain.  Out  of  this  sentiment  the  Valley 
road  was  embarrassed  in  obtaining  ties.  There  is  no  special  law  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  ties  under  which  this  railroad  could  get  them,  but  there  was  a,  general 
timber  law,  passed  November,  L886,  authorizing  the  Cherokee  citizen  to  sell  the  tim- 
ber from  the  limits  of  his  own  improvements  to  United  States  citizens  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  wit,  having  it  scaled,  paying  a  small  royalty,  and  thus  securing 
a  permit  from  the  district  clerk.  In  this  manner  the  railroad  got  a  large  number, 
but  it  was  stopped  by  the  chief  ordering  the  clerks  to  issue  no  permits  tor  this  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  ties  were  alleged  to  have  been  cut  from  the  public  domain  with- 
out the  authority  of  law.  This  I  ordered  stopped.  The  road  is  graded  in  great  meas- 
ure and  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  months. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  l'e  Railroad  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  ties  in 
the  Chickasaw  country,  for  Governor  William  Guy,  though  there  was  no  law  author- 
izing the  sale  of  ties,  knowing  that  the  private  eit  i/.ens  would  contrive  to  furnish 
them  at  public  expense,  called  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  together,  and  they  de- 
termined on  a  reasonable  royalty  for  t  he  ties  needed,  and  made  a  satisfactory  contract 
with  the  railroad  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

1  have  the  honor  to  renew  tin-  recommendation  in  cases  of  Indian-damage  claims 
for  stock  killed  and  for  the  fire,  etc.,  rs.  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  operated  by  "Frisco," 
and  us.  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  he  ordered  settled  by  arbitration,  where  claim- 
ant and  claim  agent  can  not  agree,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (vide  U.  S.  Rev.  Ind.  Treaties, 
p.  286,  lines  12,856,  et  seq.;  ibid.,  p.  118,  line  5,198,  et  seq.;  ibid.,  p.  89,  line  3,909,  et  seq.). 
Under  the  present  system  the  Indians  are  subject  to  the  dictations  of  the  claim 
agents  of  the  two  railroads.  The  maimer  in  which  the  claims  of  James  1'.  Audrain, 
Bird,  and  Willis  have  been  treated  sufficiently  illustrates  this  subject. 

COAL   MINES. 

Coal  mining  in  the  Territory  practically  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of  McAllester 
coal  in  1872,  and  has  gradually  grown  to  large  proportions.  The  output  of  the 
Choctaw  coal  mines  is  over  50U,000  tons  per  annum.  Tinted  States  citizens  and 
others  are  paid  yearly  an  amount  approximating  $800,000  for  labor  in  and  about  the 
mines,  while  royalties  paid  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  individual 
citizens  of  the  same  must  nearly  equal  $100,000,  a  large  part  of  which  is  expended 
for  educational  purposes  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  government. 

Until  within  a  recent  period  the  coal  leases  executed  under  Choctaw  law  were  ap- 
proved by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  appears  now  from  an  opinion  of  the  honorable  At torney- 
General  of  the  United  States  that  there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  approval.  If  any 
law  is  needed  to  place  tins  great  and  valuable  industry  on  a  legal  or  on  a  safer  basis, 
it  should  by  all  means  be  enacted,  not  only  for  t  he  sake  of  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children,  in  which  it  is  an  important  factor, the  sustenance  of  the  large  number  of 
United  States  citizens  and  Indians  whose  families  are  supported  by  the  employment 
given  in  the  development  and  working  of  these  mines,  but  above  all,  perhaps,  by 
supplying  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  is  substantially  without  a  mineral  fuel, 
with  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  of  good  quality.  Tin1  most  rapid  way  in  which  the  In- 
dian nations  can  be  developed,  and  brought  to  maturity  of  citizenship  and  Statehood, 
is  in  the  encouragement  of  its  material  resources  under  the  guidance  of  its  own 
leaders.  In  this  very  case  it  has  led  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  changing  the 
Choctaw  constitution,  as  one  of  the  political  advocates  of  the  change  says,  "  to  make 
the  constitution  conform  with  the  treaties,  to  augment  the  royalty  accruing  to  the 
nation,  to  prevent  this  royalty  from  falling  into  the  grasp  of  these  mine-owners,  to 
check  the  expensive  coal  suits  now  coming  up  before  our  (Choctaw)  courts,  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  our  lands  are  held  in  common." 

The  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Chickasaw  laws  seem  so  shaped  as  not  to  properly  in- 
vite and  encourage  development  of  coal  and  mineral,  but  the  laws  have  been  some- 
what recently  modified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  minerals  may  be  opened  aud  worked 
as  the  Choctaw  coals. 
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STATISTICS. 

I  liave  endeavored  to  get  statistics,  but  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
submit  the  replies  I  obtained  in  answer  tc  inquiries  addressed  to  over  one  hundred 
prominent  men.  They  could  not  answer  the  questions,  and  so  put  them  off  "  for  a  con- 
venient season."  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  only  ones  I  deem  fairly  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance as  "Estimates." 

AGENCY  EMPLOYES. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  been  ably  assisted  in  the  duties  of  this  office  by  Col.  D. 
M.  Wisdom,  agency  clerk,  and  by  Mr.  Richard  D.  Martin,  assistant  clerk.  Mr.  Martin 
has  been  especially  diligent  and  faithful,  having  become  by  constant  practice  quite 
expert  on  the  stenograph  and  type-writer. 

In  closing,  I  have  the  honor  to  briefly  recommend — 

(1)  An  increase  of  salary  of  Indian  police  of  this  agency. 

(2)  Further  legislative  protection  to  Indian  police  and  deputy  marshals. 

(3)  Establishment  of  United  States  court  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Muscogee,  with  civil 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  proper  to  such  court,  and  not  provided  for  under  treaty  and 
local  law. 

(4)  Establishment  of  an  Indian  training  school  at  Fort  Gibson  for  wild  tribes. 

(5)  Settlement  of  damage  claims  vs.  railroads  by  arbitration  under  rules  to  be  lixed 
by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

((!)  That  some  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Chickasaw  negroes  from  their  forlorn 
and  undetermined  status. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robt.  L.  Owen, 
U.S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

JI<>!lt,  Kans.,  September  5, 1887. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indians  and  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  for  the  yearjnsl  closed: 

of  all  the  Indian  agencies  formerly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  but  one  remains,  known  as  the  Pottawatomie  ami  Great  Nemaha  agency. 
Resulting  from  consolidations,  it  now  comprises  the  following  remnants  of  tribes  and 
bands:  The  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies,  numbering  468  now  on  the  reservation, 
and  from  250  to  :>IM>  scattered  in  Wisconsin,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  elsewhere;  the 
Kickapoos,  numbering  233 ;  the  lowas,  numbering  1  15  :  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri, 
numbering 78;  the  Chippewas  and  Munsees  or  Christian  Indians,  numbering  74;  a 
total  of  998,  which  is  liable  to  be  increased  at  any  time  by  the  addition  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  who  have  unquestioned  rights  hen;  whenever  they  choose  to  be 
present. 

To  those  tribes  belong  reservations  as  follows:  To  the  Prairie  band  belongs  a  tract 
of  77,357  acres,  Located  in  Jackson  county,  Kans.  This  is  the  largest  reservation  in 
the  agency.  The  Kickapoos  own  19,137  acres,  located  in  Brown  county.  The  lowas 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  occupy  reservations  adjoining  each  other,  comprising, 
that  of  the  former,  16,000  acres,  that  of  the  latter,  8,000,  located  in  northeastern  Kan- 
sas and  southeastern  Nebraska.  In  Franklin  county,  Kans.,  the  Chippewa  and 
Munsee  Indians  hold  by  certificate  title  4,395  acres,  making  a  total  of  lands  held  by 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  amounting  to  124, 889  acres. 

These  reservations  are  well  watered  by  rivers,  streams,  and  springs.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  capable  of  producing  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas.  A, 
large  portion  of  it  is  adapted  to  cultivation  and  the  remainder  to  pasturage.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 

The  moneys  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  seen  in  the  following  exhibit : 

Prairie  band $640,000 

Kickapoos 222, 152 

lowas 174, 043 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 179,  059 

Chippewas  and  Munsees 42,560 

The  funds  are  held  for  the  Indians  by  Government.  The  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  annually  or  semi-annually  paid  to  them  in  money  or  for  their 
benefit  in  the  support  of  schools  or  shops  among  them,  or  in  the  purchase  of  agricult- 
ural implements,  stock,  or  the  erection  of  houses  for  individual  Indians. 
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■  For  the  uso  of  the  Prairie  band  there  ia  established  on  the  reservation  a  boarding- 
school,  with  accommodations  for  from  25  to  :>0  children,  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  A  similar  school  is  maintained  among  the  Kickapoos 
with  accommodations  for  about  25  pnpils,  a  little  less  than  one-hall'  the,  children  of 
school  age.  On  the  Iowa  reservation  is  a  similar  school  intended  to  afford  educational 
advantages  to  the  children  of  the  Iowas  and  also  to  those  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
souri ;  the  accommodations  are  ample  for  the  children  of  both  tribes 

A  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  physcian  are  also  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Prairie  band.  For  the  Kickapoos  and  for  the  Iowas  and  Sac  and  Fox  but  one  me- 
chanic is  employed,  uniting  the  two  trades  of  blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  Shops 
have  been  erected  for  all  these  emphoyes  and  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  are 
constantly  supplied. 

No  taxes  are  paid  by  the  Indians  of  any  of  these  tribes,  either  on  land  or  personal 
property. 

BABITS,    MODE   OF    I.IKE,    AND   SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  these  tribes.  There 
are  members  of  each  who  are  educated,  refined  in  their  manners,  prosperous  in  busi- 
ness, and  living  in  houses  of  elegance  and  luxury.  There  are  other  members  of  each 
tribe  occupying  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  ladder,  speaking  the  Indian  language 
only,  dressing  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  living  in  bark  houses.  Between  these  two 
classes  are  found  the  majority  of  each  tribe,  no  one  retrograding,  but  all  struggling 
forward  and  making  some  advancement  as  each  year  goes  by.  As  a  tribe  the  Iowas 
are  the  most  advanced  and  the  Sac  and  Foxes  the  Least,  and  yet  greater  improve- 
ments have  been  made  this  year  on  the  reservation  of  the  latter  than  on  that  of  the 
former.  All  are,  as  tribes  or  communities,  in  a  transit  ion  state,  all  having  left  far 
behind  them  and  forever  their  original  wild,  shiftless  habits  of  Bavage  life  and  ad- 
vanced in  various  degrees  towards  a  condition  of  self-support  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

This  wonderfnl  admixture  and  commingling  of  different  clashes  in  these  small  com- 
munities exerts  a  powerful  inllnence  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  younger 
members.  lu  enumerating  the  qualities  of  character  generally  predicable  of  these 
tribes,  I  would  state  that  they  are  quiet,  inoffensive,  honest  in  t  heir  dealings,  guarded, 
but  faithful  in  their  promises  and  engagements,  tractable,  obedient  to  the  mild  gov- 
ernment of  the  chiefs,  and  have  a  lofty  veneration  for  the  United  Slates  authority. 

In  physical  qualities  they  do  not  differ  from  the  whites  in  any  marked  degree. 
There  are  no  villages  on  any  of  these  reservations,  but  they  live  along  the  streams 
and  timber  belts,  each  family  to  itself,  with  its  separate  dwelling  and  in  closure.  A 
majority  of  the  men  know  something  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm  work  carried  on  by 
the  white  farmers  adjoining.  Some  are  reasonably  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  fields.  They  do  not  mistreat  their  women  nor  impose  upon  them  the  per- 
formance of  labor  better  suited  to  men.  Their  houses  are  furnished  very  like  the 
bouses  of  white  people  of  equal  fortune:  supplied  with  such  furniture  as  stoves  for 
both  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads  and  beds,  dishes.  Kero- 
sene lamps,  knives, and  forks.  In  a  word,  they  live,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  like 
the  whites.  Their  lack  of  foresight  and  diminishing  indisposition  to  provide  for  the; 
future  by  present  and  timely  labor  are  probably  among  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  more  rapid  improvement. 

While  au  ever-increasing  number  of  them  perform  their  courtships  and  celebrate 
their  marriages,  live  together  and  rear  their  families  as  the  whites  do,  some  still  ad- 
here to  the  simpler  customs  of  former  times,  marrying  temporarily  and  separal  ing  at 
the  will  of  either  party.  Prostitution  is  scarcely  known  among  them  and,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  promiscuous  manner  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  a  modest,  chaste,  and  moral  people. 

Members  of  various  religious  denominations  are  found  among  all  the  tribes,  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  Indians  have  a  creed  made  up  of  ideas  partly  Christian,  partly 
pagan,  gathered  from  missionaries  or  handed  down  from  their  heathen  ancestors. 
They  are  eminently  a  religious  people,  of  strong  convictions,  and  require  some  corre- 
sponding outward  expression  of  feelings,  hence  their  religions  dances  of  various  kinds 
which  are  at  times  indulged  in  to  an  injurious  extent.  To  interfere  with  t  hese  rites 
forcibly  would,  I  fear,  but  exasperate  the  Indians  without  accomplishing  any  good. 
I  have  deemed  it  best  to  trust  for  their  suppression  to  the  spread  of  increasing  intel- 
ligence. 

Among  the  tribes  of  this  agency  tribal  government  or  government  by  chiefs  is  sup- 
posed to  obtain.  Their  authority  is  ill  defined,  and  is  exercised  rather  in  molding 
public  opinion  than  in  the  actual  discharge  of  any  executive  duties. 

Persons,  Indians  or  whites,  committing  crimes  which  amount  to  the  grade  of  felony 
are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  occupy  their  reservation  in  common,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  each  individual  or  head  of  a  family  holds  his  land  in  severalty.     There  is  slight 
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difference,  if  any,  between  their  occupancy  of  portions  of  their  reservation  and  the 
occupancy  of  white  pioneers  of  tracts  of  a  sparsely-settled  country.  Each  family 
has  its  fixed  habitation  and  a  patch  or  held  contiguous  to  it  under  some  kind  of 
fence.  The  individual  right  to  these  is  unquestioned  and  recognized  as  sacred  by  the 
tribe.  Should  the  owner's  means  enable  him  to  erect  more  commodious  buildings  or 
inclose  more  extensive  fields,  the  recognized  right  expands  and  extends  with  the  pos- 
sessions. The  first  occupant  of  vacant  territory  is  considered  as  the  owner.  The 
stock  of  all  graze  without  restraint  on  Hie  unappropriated  commons,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  are  entitled  in  equal  degree  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what- 
ever he  can  of  its  proceeds.  Insensibly  to  themselves,  the  Indians  are  drifting  into 
all  that  is  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and 
by  the  sure  working  of  causes  now  active  the  more  enterprising  members  of  all  these 
tribes  will  hold  and  enjoy  his  possessions  with  an  exclusiveness  almost  equal  to  that 
seemed  by  patent.  The  reservations  of  the  Iowas  and  of  the  wilder  Sacs  and  Foxes 
are  almost  entirely  inclosed  by  fences  and  claimed  and  occupied  in  separate  tracts 
by  individuals.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  in  theory  only  are  these  Lands  occupied  in 
common,  while  in  fact  they  are  held  and  enjoyed  in  severalty. 

Such  are  some  salient  tacts  from  which  to  infer  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  at  the  time  (December  1,1886)  when  1  took  charge  of  it. 

WHAT  THEY    HAVE   ACCOMPLISHED   SINCE   THAT  TIME. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  their  chief  industries  The  Indians  necessarily 
meet  with  many  obstacles  and  great  discouragements  in  competing  with  the  whites 
in  these  industries.  Owing  to  low  prices  and  unfavorable  seasons  the  most  thrifty 
farming  has  not  been  profitable  in  Kansas  Cor  several  years.  Stock  business  also  has 
givath  declined,  and  t  be  shrewdest  traders  only  have  been  able  to  succeed.  It  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  thai  the  inexperienced  Indian,  unused  to  calculations  and 
deficient  in  foresight,  makes  Little  effort  to  do  more  than  supply  his  own  immediate 
wants. 

During  last  winter  the  Indians  all  made  commendable  preparations  for  the  spring 
work.  They  cut  as  much  fire-wood  as  the  Limited  supply  of  timber  would  allow. 
They  made  fence  posts,  put  up  fence,  and  prepared  their  fields  for  plowing  and  plant- 
ing. They  planted  their  crops. in  good  season  and  cultivated  them  well.  At  the  last 
of  June  all  the  tribes  in  the  agency  were  justly  in  expectation  of  more  abundant  crops 
than  they  had  had  in  an\  former  year.  A  large  surplus  was  expected.  During  the 
hot,  dry  month  of  July  these  hopes  were  destroyed.  The  failure  of  the  corn  crop  stim- 
ulated them  to  put  up  large  quantities  of  hay.  I  presume  the  amount  of  this  that 
will  be  put  up  on  all  these  reserves  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  former  year. 

Bui  few  new  houses  have  been  built  this  season.  A  Large  number  of  those  already 
built  have  been  repaired  or  enlarged,  so  that  the  Indians  are  generally  better  housed 
than  t  bey  have  been  heretofore.  Improvements  have  been  made  among  all  the  tribes 
in  the  inclosing  ^['  new  fields  and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones. 

'fbe  criminal  record  of  the  agency  is  quite  brief.  Two  homicides  have  been  com- 
mitted, one  among  the  Prairie  band  aud  one  among  the  Iowas.     In  the  former  case  a 

white  man  who  bad  married  a  hall-blood  Pottawatomie  was  shot  dead  by  a  brother 
of  the  woman.  The  shooting  is  represented  to  have  be<  a  the  result  of  accident,  but 
the  supposed  criminal  was  committed  for  further  examination,  and  remains  in  con- 
finement awaiting  the  October  term  of  court.  In  the  case  thai  occurred  among  the 
Iowas,  the  killing  of  a  citizen  Sioux  Indian  occurred  in  a  drunken  brawl.  A  member 
of  the  Iowa  tribe  seems  to  have  provoked  a  quarrel  for  the  purpose  of  bringing.!  bout 
the  result  that  followed.  In  the  tight  which  ensued  the  Iowa  man  struck  the  Sioux 
overthehead  with  a  piece  of  scantling,  fracturing  the  skull  and  inflicting  a  wound 
from  which  death  resulted  in  a  few  days.  The  Iowa  was  arrested  and  is  now  in  jail, 
awaiting  trial  at  the  nexl  term  of  court. 

A  drunken  brawl  occurred  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation  last  April,  participated 
in  by  three  young  men.  A  Sac  Indian  was  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 
He  soon  recovered.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  but  the  offenders  have  not  yet  been  arrested.  No  other  disturb- 
ances have  occurred  deserving  mention. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  usually  good.  Several  of  the  tribes' 
have  been  visited  by  the  measles  and  whooping  cough.  The  schools  were  seriously 
affected  by  these  visitations,  particularly  that  of  the  Tot  taw  atomies  and  Iowas.  The 
result  to  the  former  would  have  been  much  more  serious  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Stuve,  recently  appointed  as  physician  for  the  Prairie  band.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  the  employment  of  Dr.  stuve  as  physician  existed  among  the  Indians  from  the 
first,  and  still  exists  to  a  less  extent.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  perceive  and 
acknowledge  the  value  of  his  superior  skill,  and  resort  to  him  in  increasing  numbers 
for  treatment.  Among  the  Kickapoos  and  Iowas  I  believe  but  little  reliauce  is 
placed  in  the  native  doctors,  and  in  every  case  of  severe  illness  they  secure  the  attend- 
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ance  of  a  white  physician  when  practicable.  As  the  number  of  either  of  these  tribes — 
Iowa  and  Kickapoo — is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclusive  employment  of  a  physi- 
cian,, it  is  advisable  to  employ  some  one  mar  their  reservation  to  attend  to  them  for 
a  reasonable  compensation  without  relinquishing  his  practice  among  the  whites. 

With  the  exception  oi' intemperance  and  its  resulting  brawls  among  the  Iowas,  Sacs, 
and  Foxes,  good  order  generally  prevails  among  the  Indians.  They  can  not  !»<■  boo 
highly  commended  for  their  peaceful  and  quiel  conduct  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  are  under  but  little  restraint  except  t li.it  of  public  opinion. 

A  police  force  consisting  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  5  privates  is  maintained 
among  the  Prairie  band,  and  1  sergeant  and  1  privates  among  the  Kickapoos.  Consid- 
erable objection  was  made  to  the  organization  of  such  a  force  here,  but  as  it  has  been 
used  principally  in  the  prevention  or  detection  of  trespassers  on  the  reservations,  all 
dissatisfaction  with  it  seems  to  be  dying  oat. 

EDUCATION. 

The  schools  before  referred  to  are  well  organized  and  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion during  ten  months  in  the  year.  Open  opposition  is  offered  to  them  by  none  oi 
the  Indians.  A  small  number  are  secretly  unfriendly  to  them  and  utterly  refuse  t<» 
patronize  them.  A  Large  majority  appreciate  the  ad vant^es.of  education  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  children  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered,  but  the 
children,  unaccustomed  to  an\  home  discipline,  taught  to  obey  no  will  but  t  heir  own, 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please  about  attending  school.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  i he  schools  full,  or  to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline.  Those  attending  school 
arc  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  school  age. 

ALLOTMEK  l. 

The  provisions <  I  llotmentlaw  have  been  fully  explained  to  all  the  Indians  of 

this  agency.  The  Prairie  band  and  Kickapoos  are  strenuously  opposed  to  taking 
their  Land  in  severalty,  deterred  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  misfortunes  in  which 
members  of  either  tribe,  so  taking  their  land  some  years  ago,  were  involved.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  member  of  either  tribe  who  favors  t  he  policy  . 

Among  the  Iowas,  Sacs,  and  boxes,  ii  is  entirely  different.  Those  reservations  are 
nearly  all  inclosed,  and  almost  every  parcel  is  claimed  and  appropriated  by  some  indi- 
vidual. Official  allotment  would  have  Little  other  effect  than  to  confirm  them  in  tin- 
possessions  they  now  enjoy. 

The  Chippewas  and  Munsees  have  for  several  years  held  their  land  in  severalty  by 
certificate.  Patents  have  not  been  issued  to  them,  and  their  lands  are  not  subject  to 
sale,  lease,  or  taxation.  Sales  to  a  member  of  the  tribe  were  allowed  under  prescribed 
regulations.  Many  transactions  among  ihem,  purporting  to  be  sales,  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  but  1  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  one  of  them.  Many 
of  the  original  allottees  have  died,  and  the  question  of  Legal  heirship  has  occasioned 
much  trouble. 

Under  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoos  of  1863  allot  ments  were  made  to  109  members 
of  the  tribe.  Through  a  deficiency  in  the  treaty  patents  could  be  issued  to  but  a 
small  number  of  these.  The  lands  were  not  subject  to  sale  or  taxation  till  patented 
or  further  legislation  on  the  subject.  Here,  too,  much  trouble  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  invalid  sales.  Any  kind  of  a  written  contract  with  an  allotee  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  purchaser  to  take  possession  of  the  land  and  to  hold  it. 
In  this  manner  great  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  and  grievous  wrongs  done  to  the 
allottees. 

PASTURAGE    OF   STOCK   BY   WHITE   MEN   ON   THE    INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

A  large  part  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  reservation  being  nninclosed 
prairie,  offered  to  the  neighboring  farmers  an  irresistible  temptation  to  utilize  it  for 
the  purpose  of  pasturing  their  stock.  This  they  continued  to  do  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country.  Little  or  no  compensation  to  the  Indians  was  made  for 
many  years.  This  pasturage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  appurtenance  to 
the  adjoining  farms,  which  accordingly  advanced  in  value.  A  white  man  wishing  to 
engage  in  stock-raising  would  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land  continguous  to  the  res- 
ervation, consisting  of  from  40  to  80  acres,  and  claim  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
pasturing  his  stock  on  the  unfenced  thousands  of  acres  of  nninclosed  lands  belonging 
to  the  Indians.  This  was  not  all.  The  farmers  also  procured  from  these  reservations 
the  hay  necessary  for  their  stock  during  the  winter. 

Finding  this  free  pasturage  so  profit  able,  white  men  began  to  gather  up  herds  of 
cattle  belonging  to  men  living  at  a  distance  of  50  and  ?f>  miles  from  the  reservations. 
These  herds,  brought  on  in  the  early  spring  and  removed  in  October,  sometimes  num- 
bered 1,000  or  1,500  head.  The  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  stock  was  the  small  sum  per 
head  paid  to  the  herder.     The  Indians  received  nothing. 
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As  the  years  went  by  the  Indians  learned  and  felt  the  injustice  of  snch  a  transac- 
tion. From  that  time  on  the  share  given  to  them  gradually  increased,  although 
stubbornly  resisted  by  the  whites,  until  this  last  spring  the  price  demanded  by  the 
Indians  was  fixed  at  $1  per  head.  Believing  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  control  and 
regulate  this  business  than  to  suppress  it  entirely,  believing,  also,  that  it  was  but 
just  that  the  Indians  should  derive  what  sum  they  could  from  a  product  which  is 
perishable  and  in  a  few  months  becomes  worthless,  I  undertook  the  management  of 
it  under  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office.  I  need  not  add  that  it  has  occasioned 
infinite  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  has  resulted,  however,  in  the  addition  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos.  So  far,  also,  it 
has  been  accomplished  without  any  collision  between  the  Indians  and  whites  or  any 
call  upon  the  military  for  assistance. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  although  this  agency  has  resulted  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  several  others,  the  tribes  and  their  reservations  are  distinct  and  widely  sep- 
arate. Starting  from  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee  reservation  in  Franklin  county,  it 
is  necessary  to  travel  65  miles  to  reach  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie  band,  and  then 
35  or  40  to  reach  the  Kickapoo  reservation,  and  travel  as  much  farther  to  that  of  the 
Iowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  is  necessary  to  travel  these  distances,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  private  conveyance,  which  occupies  no  small  amount  of  time.  As  the  business  of 
each  of  the  five  tribes  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  rest,  it  augments 
and  multiplies  greatly  the  labor  of  both  the  agent  and  clerk. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Grover, 
U.  8.  Indian  Atjtnt. 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan, 

Flint,  September  1,  1867. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit-  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Mackinac 

agency.    Since  my  last  report  there  has  not  liing  of  any  particular  importance  occurred 
among  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

As  has  heretofore  been  stated  in  former  reports  of  this  agency,  the  Indians  do  not 
maintain  any  tribal  relations  and  are  not  known  or  treated  as  having;  tribal  relations, 
but  in  all  respects  are  citizens  on  an  equality  with  the  whites,  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  many  of  them  holding  local  offices. 

LANDS. 

The  Indians  who  are  living  upon  reservations  granted  under  treaties  which  have 
not  expired  by  limitation  are  located  in  Isabella  county,  and  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga, 
Baraga  county,  Mich. 

The  amount  of  laud  yet  remaining  to  be  allotted  in  severalty  upon  the  reservation 
at  Isabella  is  uncertain.  During  the  years  1871  and  1875  about  6,500  acres  were  allotted, 
for  a  portion  of  which  patents  were  issued,  but  the  Department,  believing  the  selec- 
tions were  fraudulently  made,  canceled  both  the  patents  and  the  allotments  upon  which 
patents  had  not  been  issued,  since  which  time  these  lands  have  been  purchased  by 
whites  from  either  the  allottee  or  the  patentee,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  time  they 
were  canceled  and  since  they  were  canceled  these  same  lands  remained  upon  the 
records  of  the  Department  as  vacant  lands  subject  to  reallotment,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  allotted.  The  whites  who  purchased  these  lands  of  the  allottees  or 
patentees  claim  the  title  to  the  land  upon  the  theory  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior had  no  legal  right  to  cancel  the  allotments  or  the  patents. 

Since  their  alleged  purchases  the  whites  claiming  title  have  been  cutting  the  timber 
on  these  lands.  About  a  year  ago  several  suits  were  commenced  against  them  in  the 
United  States  court  at  Detroit,  to  recover  the  value  of  timber,  their  defense  being 
that  they  owned  the  land  by  virtue  of  their  purchase  from  the  allottee  or  patentee. 
Hence  if  the  court  should  hold  that  the  title  of  the  land  vested  in  the  Indian  when 
the  allotment  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  Secretary 
had  no  right  to  cancel  the  allotments,  then  it  must  follow  that  this  6,500  acres  of 
land  is  not  vacant,  and  is  not  subject  to  allotment,  and  this  amount  of  land  will  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  now  shown  to  be  vacant  by  the  records.  These  suits  we 
expect  to  dispose  of  the  next  term  of  court.  In  March  last  I  made  complaints  against 
several  parties  for  cutting  timber  upon  lands  supposed  to  be  vacant;  they  are  now 
under  indictment,  and  will  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  court.  The  suits  pending  are 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  timber  trespasser  that  have  occurred,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment prevail,  large  amounts  can  and  ought  to  be  recovered. 
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If  the  cancellation  of  those  allotments  and  patents  was  illegal  wo  now  have  only 
1,440  acres  of  vacant  lands,  which  have  never  been  selected,  otherwise  we  have  about 
6,000  acres  subject  to  allotment.  On  this  reservation  3(5,200  acres  were  granted  to  tho 
Indians  in  fee  simple  with  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  at  their  will.  They  have  sold  it  all 
but  about  2,0  00  acres,  not  having  received  anything  like  its  value.  About  6,000  acres 
were  granted  them,  with  a  restriction  in  the  patent  that  the  land  could  not  bo  sold 
without  tho  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  hence  of  this  but  little  if 
any  has  been  disposed  of.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  not  an  acre  of  land 
should  be  given  to  an  Indian  without  restriction,  until  he  shall  have  shown  himself 
capable  of  owning  and  taking  care  of  property. 

The  Indians  on  the  L'Ause  reservation  have  received  their  lauds  with  the  restric- 
tion in  their  patent,  consequently  they  have  not  been  defrauded  of  their  lands  nor 
bartered  them  away.  They  now  have  about  25,000  acres  subject  to  allotment.  There 
are  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who  are  entitled  to  lands  under  the  treaty  of 
1855,  and  many  more  that  are  entitled  to  lands  under  act  of  Congress  of  February  8, 
1887.  They  are  anxious  that  an  allotment  should  be  made,  and  1  believe  if  the  land 
were  allotted  it  would  be  better  for  tho  Indians.  They  could  better  preserve  tho 
timber  and  prevent  trespasses;  it  would  place  responsibility  on  each  individual 
Indian  to  whom  lands  had  been  allotted ;  whereas,  with  so  large  an  amount  of  unal- 
lotted land,  tho  opportunities  for  trespasses  are  almost  unlimited. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  now  the  following  buildings  owned  by  tho  Government  at  this  agency — 
school-houses  as  follows:  One  at  Isabella,  one  at  Middle  Village,  one  at  Sugar  Isl- 
and, one  at  Baraga,  one  at  L'Ause;  there  is  also  one  school-house  at  Garden  Island 
and  one  at  Cedar  River  upon  the  property  return,  but  they  are  not  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  second  quarter  of  the  past  year  buildings  have  been  expended 
as  follows,  by  authority  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  One  Lack- 
smith-shop  and  one  council-house  at  Isabella,  sold  at  public  sale;  one  store-house  at 
L'Anse,  issued  to  tho  Indians,  two  school-houses  at  Isabella,  issued  to  Indians;  one 
blacksmith-shop,  and  one  school-house  at  Little  Traverse,  and  one  school-house  t 
Iroquois  Point,  were  dropped  from  property  return  by  evidence  of  non-exist  ence.  The 
school-house  at  Baraga  was  erected  in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  $831,  and  will  accommodate 
fifty  pupils.  The  house  at  L'Anse  is  in  process  of  repairs,  and  when  completed  will 
cost  about  $600,  and  will  then  bo  as  good  as  new,  and  will  accommodate  fifty  pupils.  The 
house  at  Middle  Village  is  in  poor  condition,  but  can  be  used  the  present  year  with- 
out repairs.  The  school-house  at  Isabella  is  in  good  condition,  but  cheaply  built,  and 
very  small.  Tho  house  at  Sugar  Island  is  in  poor  condition,  but  from  the  present 
outlook  will  not  bo  required  for  school  purposes. 

schools. 

During  the  year  1886  there  were  8  schools  in  session  at  the  following  places  :  Isa- 
bella, Middle  Village,  Sugar  Island,  Iroquois  Poiut,  Munising,  L'Anse,  Baraga,  and 
Hannah ville.  The  attendance  at  all  of  them  except  Baraga,  L'Anse,  Middle  Village, 
and  Iroquois  Point  were  small  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  continuance  any 
longer.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  schools  will  be  maintained  at  Baraga,  L'Anse, 
Middle  Village,  and  Iroquois  Point. 

The  question  of  schools  iu  this  agency  is  a  question  of  importance.  There  are  about 
1,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  agency  and  less  than  150  attending  Government 
schools.  A  portion  of  thein  attend  the  public  schools  where  there  is  an  opportunity, 
thus  leaving  a  large  number  of  Indian  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  1  end  to  de- 
feat the  real  object  of  the  service.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  day  schools,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Indians  are  so  scattered,  but  few  settlements  containing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  to  maintain  a  profitable  school.  I  have  conferred  with  many  of  the  In- 
dians with  reference  to  an  industrial  and  training  school,  and  with  one  accord  they 
all  think  favorably  of  it.  I  believe  if  such  a  school  were  established  in  this  agency 
from  300  to  500  Indian  children  would  attend,  and  unless  some  such  method  is  adopted 
the  future  education  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  (outside  of  reservations)  appears 
very  uncertain,  for  but  few  of  them  are  living  in  places  where  they  can  attend  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga  are  good,  and  the  children  attend 
regularly  and  are  doing  well.  There  are  over  6,000  Indians  in  this  agency  who  are 
not  living  on  reservations,  and  consequently  can  not  be  benefited  by  day  schools. 
It  is  only  upon  reservations  that  day  schools  can  be  made  profitable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  agent  makes  frequent  visits  among  the  Indians  on  tho  reservations  and  has 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  schools;  but  the  schools  not 
on  reservations  the  agent  can  not  visit  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  for 
only  a  limited  space  of  time.  He  does  not  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  and  can  do  but  little  in  awakening  them  to  the  necessity  of  an  education. 
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PAYMENTS. 

During;  the  last  fiscal  year  payments  were  made  as  follows:  December,  1886,  pro- 
visions and  clothing  to  destitute  aged  and  infirm  Indians  at  L'Ause,  amounting  to 
$199.80.  Issued  at  L'Ause  May,  1887,  cows,  oxen,  and  agricultural  implements  to  the 
amount  of  $993.50.  June,  1887,  Pottawatomies,  of  Huron,  treaty  obligation  to  the 
amount  of  $394.74. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  for  the  present  fiscal  year  consist  of  one  clerk  at  agency  office,  salary 
$720;  one  physician  at  L'Ause,  salary  $700;  four  teachers,  salary  $400  each.  When 
required  interpreters  and  special  clerks  are  employed  at  $3  per  day. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  healthy  ;  the  full-blood  Indians  are  seldom  sick  ;  the  mixed 
bloods  seem  to  contract  disease  more  readily  than  full  bloods.  The  number  of  births 
just  about  equals  the  number  of  deaths.  Although  the  full-bloods  are  disappearing, 
the  numbers  do  not  materially  decrease,  for  the  reason  that  the  proportion  of  mixed 
bloods  are  increasing. 

GENERAL  PROSPERITY. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  their  prosperity  depends  upon  their  location, 
viz  :  The  Indians  OD  the  Isabella  reservation  have  not  been  and  are  not  prosperous; 
they  are  more  or  less  discontented,  unsettled,  and  indolent.  It  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other  cause  than  th«' fact  that  the  lajgesl  part  of  their  lands  were  patented  to 
them  in  fee  simple  without  any  restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  them,  resulting  in  the 
almost  entire  dispossession  of  their  laud  by  bartering  them  away  without  scarcely 
any  equivalent  therefor.  They  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  reservation,  some  going 
to  Canada,  others  farther  north  and  west.  The  Indians  dare  not  make  improvements 
on  the  newly  allotted  lands  for  fear  of  being  dispossessed  by  the  whites,  the  whites' 
claiming  title  to  tic  lands.  The  effect  upon  the  Indian  is  the  same  whether  the 
claim  of  the  whites  is  valid  or  not.  Their  present  condition  is  the  result  of  a  well- 
Laid  scheme,  contemplated  many  years  ago,  ripened  and  consn  nrnated  openly  and 
publicly  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  the  men  who  have  grown  wealthy  by  their  ill- 
gotten  gains,  taken  from  the  people  whom  they  now  despise.  However  satisfactory 
may  be  the  result  of  the  efforts  now  pending,  but  little  will  be  accomplished  in  re- 
storing that  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled. 

The  Indians  on  the  L'Ause  reservation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  aged, 
are  self-supporting  and  have  a  desire  to  prosper.  They  take  very  much  interest,  in 
the  education  of  their  child  ren,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  They  are  ever  anx- 
ious to  adopt  all  the  modem  Improvements  in  fanning  and  laboring  in  all  forms  that 
are  introduced  in  their  latitude,  which  in  my  opinion  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  land  without  the  consent  of  tin'  President  of 
the  United  States.  All  slock"  and  farming  implements  that  have  been  furnished  them 
by  the  Government  during  the  past  two  years  are  in  good  condition  and  well  taken 
care  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  all  the  "Michigan  Indi- 
ans" are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  those  of  the  L'Ause  reservation. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Mark  \v.  Stevens, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota, 

.  lugusi  22,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  third  annual  report,    together  with 
statistics  of  the  various  reservations  under   this  agency,  for  the  tiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

agriculture. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  people,  both  full  and  mixed  bloods,  together  with  the 
farmer  and  the  employds,  aided  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  missionaries  residiug  on 
this  reservation  the  past  year,  have  been  very  gratifying.  Although  frost  damaged 
early-sowed  grain  during  the  mouth  of  May,  aud  an  excess  of  rainfall  duriug  the 
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growing  season  caused  great  anxiety  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  myself,  yet  the 
rains  ceased  at  the  right  time,  thus  assuring  us  that  the  crops  in  general  will  be 
profitable. 

The  Indians  are  very  much  encouraged,  as  the  frost  caused  but  little  damage,  and 
during  this  harvest  time  we  are  all  happily  disappointed  to  fiud  that,  after  all,  our 
fears  were  not  well  founded.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  following  exhibit  will 
compare  very  well  with  those  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  show  the  progress  of  farm- 
ing operations  on  this  reservation  : 

Land  under  cultivation acres . .  5, 703 

Land  broken  during  the  year do 1,283 

Land  under  fence do..  ..13,714 

Fence  built  during  the  year rods..  1,442 

Wheat  bushels . .  45,  096 

Oats do. ...47, 705 

Corn o do....  3,920 

Barley do 1,350 

Potatoes do 20,160 

Turnips do 4, 700 

Onions do 300 

Beans do 585 

Pumpkins number..   1,818 

Other  vegetables pounds . .  2, 500 

Hay,  cut  and  cured tons . .  5, 153 

PROGRESS. 

The  above  exhibit  showing  the  extent  of  farming  operations  performed  by  these 
Indians,  and  the  purchase  by  them  of  five  reapers  and  three  binders  and  four  mow- 
ing machines;  the  building  of  twenty-eight  houses  during  the  year  1886  and  forty- 
one  during  this  year;  the  repairing  of  their  old  houses;  the  providing  of  granaries, 
lumber  being  furnished  by  the  Government  from  from  the  agency  supply;  a  few  have 
employed  skilled  labor  to  complete  for  them  hewed  log  houses  16  by  22  feet,  one  and  a 
half  story,  giving  each  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor;  these  better  habitations,  though 
few  in  number,  are  object-lessons  and  important  faetors  in  Indian  civilization  ;  all 
of  which  is  a  substantial  proof  of  their  advancement  toward  self-support,  and  ulti- 
mate civilization.  The  sincere  thanks  of  the  Indians  are  heartily  expressed  through 
me  to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  his  kind  promptness  in  sending 
them  three  reapers  and  one. thrashing-machine  in  time  to  help  them  husband  their 
grain  in  season. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  schools  under  my  charge  within  the  White  Earth  agency,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrouuded,  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  mea- 
sles, which  depopulated  the  schools  at  various  times,  were  in  the  end  a  success.  The 
overseers,  teachers,  and  all  other  persons  connected  with  the  schools  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  laudable  tenacity  in  keeping  their  schools  running  with  such  an  av- 
erage attendance  under  such  a  trying  ordeal.  There  are  five  schools  in  successful  op- 
eration within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  with  an  attendance  of  250  pupils  for  one 
month  or  more,  and  a  total  average  attendance  of  182  pupils.  They  are  located  as 
follows : 


Red  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

White  Earth 

Rice  River 

St.  Benedict's  Orphan. 


Attendance. 


One  month 
or  more. 


95 
67 
126 
35 
27 


Average. 


.'{<J 


In  connection  with  the  work  of  education  I  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  two 
great  elements  or  principles  underlying  Indian  civilization,  which  are  education  and 
argiculture,  for  while  the  Indian  youth's  head  needs  training,  his  hand  needs  it  more. 
With  all  the  book-learning  he  may  obtain,  unless  he  has  been  taught  to  handle  a 
plow,  shove  the  plane,  or  strike  an  anvil,  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  when  thrown 
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out  into  active  life.  These  Indian  pupils  now  in  school  will  soon  enter  into  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  Indian  youth  belonging  to  the  Red 
Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and  White  Earth  schools  are  being  taught  both  the  knowledge  of 
letters  in  school  and  the  use  of  the  plow  aud  other  agricultural  implements  out  of 
school.  The  kiud  and  nature,  together  with  the  efficiency,  of  the  work  and  its  ex- 
tent, done  by  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  White  Earth  school  with  his 
scholars  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  A  garden  covering  6  acres,  filled  with 
every  kind  of  vegetable  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pupils,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  root-feed  for  cows,  can  here  be  seen.  It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  look  at, 
and  a  credit  to  the  master  and  his  Indian  pupils.  The  garden  work  at  Red  Lake  and 
Leech  Lake  is  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  taste  shown 
and  methods  used  reflect  great  credit  upon  both  instructors  and  Indian  youth. 

RED  LAKE  AND  LEECH  LAKE. 

The  Indians  residing  at  Red  Lake  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  class  of  people ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  though  they  are  not  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
Indians  under  my  charge,  yet  they  are  fully  as  near  self-sustaining  as  auy  of  the  In- 
dians within  this  agency.  Under  the  able  management  of  Overseer  J.  B.  Laird,  esq., 
they  cultivate  more  land  than  they  did  in  former  times.  They  raise  large  quantities 
of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Being  expert  hunters,  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  their  large  reservation,  they  are  a  well-to-do  and  happy,  well-behaved 
people. 

The  Leech  Lake  Pillagers,  Cass,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indians  remain  in  the  same 
condition  as  heretofore.  They  cultivate  the  same  small  patches  of  land  in  corn  and 
potatoes  that  they  have  cultivated  for  years  past  wit  hunt  material  change,  and 
gathersmall  quantities  of  wild  rice,  where  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  overflow  caused 
by  the  reservoir  dams.  They  also  gather  blueberries  and  market  the  same  during 
the  months  of  July  aud  August,  as  also  cranberries  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  forepart  of  October,  selling  the  same  for  supplies  or  anythingthey  can  get,  depend- 
ing on  fall  Ashing  and  deer-hunting  for  their  scanty  subsistence  (luring  the  winter. 
Their  prospects  for  their  future  progress  towards  self-support  and  ultimate  civilization 
at  the  present  time  depend,  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  on  the  realization  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  them  with  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission  during  the 
summer  of  1886. 

MILLE    LAC   AND   SANDY   LAKE    INDIANS. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  C(  missioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mille  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake  ChippewaS.  Resid- 
ing in  the  vicinity  and  surrounded  by  white  settlers  at  Mille  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake,  liv- 
ing on  no  reservation  of  their  own  and  at  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  the  agency,  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  extend  to  them  the  care  and  protection  which  their  con- 
dition demands.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  they  can  easily  obtain  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  which  they  never  fail  of  doing  when  so  inclined.  Coining  in  con- 
tact with  white  men  of  a  low  grade  of  morals,  which  their  condition  seems  to  invite, 
their  habits  and  morals  are  not  in  any  wise,  benefited  hy  such  contact,  and  they 
appear  to  be  sinking,  day  by  day,  lower  and  lower  in  the  depths  of  degradation. 
Several  murders  have  occurred  amongst  them  during  the  past  year.  Their  only 
chance  for  their  future  salvation  is  in  their  removal  to  this  reservation,  where  they 
belong. 

MISSIONARY  WOK 

The  educating  and  Christianizing  work  done  by  the  two  different  denominations, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  deserves  the  highest  encomium  of 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  priests  and  ministers.  Untiring  in  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  this  people  in  the  paths  of  religious  and  temporal  duties, 
co-operating  with  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  all  benehcial  and  laudable  under- 
takings, and  always  foremost  with  the  necessary  means  to  assist  the  needy  and  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  can  it  be  possible,  with  such  inspiring  aid, 
and  with  the  willingness  and  inclination  of  these  Indians  so  earnestly  displayed 
to  engage  so  heartily  in  works  of  agriculture  and  all  other  lawful  pursuits  which 
promise  remuneration,  to  doubt  that  the  future  of  these  Indians  is  bright  aud  promis- 
ing? The  influence  upon  the  Indian  mind  of  the  philanthropic  work  done  by  these 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  assistants  is  very  beneficial. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  generally  good.  We  were  visittd 
by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  broke  out  in  the  schools  in  the  month  of  January 
and  for  a  while  was  quite  serious.     This  epidemic  disappeared  partially  in  the  month 
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of  March  and  again  in  April,  to  reappear  in  the  month  of  June.  By  the  strenuous 
eiforts  of  the  agency  physicians,  with  their  untiring  care  of  patients,  very  few  deaths 
occurred.  There  area  few  cases  of  consumption  and  scrofula  receiving  the  profes- 
sional care  of  the  physicians.  Mindful  of  all  the  ills  that  ilesh  is  heir  to  it  keeps 
the  physicians  busy  in  attending  to  all  the  calls  made  upon  them  for  medical  aid  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  settlement  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled.  I  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  yearly  statistics  for  a  summary  of  the  births  and  deaths  which 
have  occurred  the  past  year. 

POLICE. 

The  police,  under  the  able  management  of  Captain  John  G.  Morrison,  have,  during 
the  year,  made  themselves  useful  in  all  the  ordinary  duties  required  of  them.  In 
bringing  the  children  into  the  boarding-school;  in  catching  runaways  ;  in  ejecting 
intruders  from  the  reservations ;  in  looking  after  property  issued  to  the  Indians  by 
the  Government,  and  reporting  to  the  q,gent  any  sales  made  by  them  of  the  same  ; 
reporting  all  suspicious  characters  coming  on  the  reservations  or  stopping  over  night ; 
in  reporting  any  Indian  absent  without  leave  from  the  reservation;  in  advising  me 
of  offenses  committed;  guarding  against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
upou  the  reservation,  and  in  attending  to  their  daily  duties  about  the  agency  they  are 
quite  indispensable.  They  obey  orders  from  their  superior  officers  with  alacrity  and 
are  endowed  with  capabilities  which  lit  them  for  the  position  they  occupy. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  court  holds  its  sessions  twice  each  month,  and  oftener  if  exigencies  demand 
it.  During  the  past  year  thirty-five  cases  of  various  crimes  were  tried.  The  judges, 
being  men  of  liberal  education,  and  the  love  of  justice  and  right  being  their  charac- 
teristics, their  decision  in  each  separate  case  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  .  This  court  is  indispensable,  and  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  De- 
partment in  establishing  the  same  as  an  aid  to  the  agent,  helping  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  Indians  and  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Department. 

DESTRUCTION   TO   PINE   BY   FIRE. 

The  loss  to  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservations  caused  by  the  destructive 
fires  which  raged  through  the  pine  districts  during  the  month  of  October  last  year 
and  the  months  of  May  and  Juue  of  the  present  year  can  not  be  correctly  estimated, 
but  it  is  thought  by  experts  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  300,000,000  feet  on  the  two 
reservations.  The  fires,  being  aided  by  heavy  winds  and  two  cycloues,  have  made  very 
disastrous  work  in  the  burnt  district.  How  these  fires  originated  is  thus  far  a  mys- 
tery. The  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  these  reservations  lying  adjacent  to 
the  large  western  prairies,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  starting  point  of  these  fires  from 
the  west,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  pine  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation. 
The  fires  which  did  such  havoc  to  the  pine  upon  the  White  Earth  reservation  came 
from  the  east,  but  investigation  fails  to  develop  satisfactory  information  as  to  its 
origin. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  referring  to  the  negotiations  made  between  the 
honorable  Northwestern  Indian  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  under  my  charge  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  1886.  The  great  question  pending  is  as  to  the  future  ad- 
vancement toward  civilization  and  permanent  location  of  these  Indians  on  agricult- 
ural lands,  where  such  lands  could  be  allotted  to  them  in  severalty;  the  means  to  be 
provided  from  the  resources  arising  from  the  disposition  of  their  rights,  as  contained 
in  the  several  articles  of  the  different  agreements  arrived  at  between  the  honorable 
Northwestern  Commission  and  the  Chippewas  of  the  White  Earth  agency,  to  enable 
the  Government  to  locate  and  settle  the  Indians  and  provide  the  necessary  auxiliaries 
incident  to  their  rapid  advancement  towards  self-support  and  ultimate  civilization. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  see  the  fulfillment  and  realization  of 
their  hopes  in  an  early  ratification  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements  by  Congress 
during  the  coming  session 

CONCLUSION. 

Peace,  quiet,  and  harmony  prevail  among  the  ludians  within  the  limits  of  this 
agency.  The  progress  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
(White  Earth)  is  a  good  and  substantial  proof  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination to  do  and  achieve  for  themselves  the  blessings  of  apermanent  home.  My 
corps  of  employds  at  the  present  time  are  efficient  and  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  take 
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pleasure  in  stating  that  their  cordial  support  and  manly  cooperation  have  been  of 
great  help  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties. 

With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  and  the  Department  generally, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  SlIEEHAN, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  August  20,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

agricultural. 

Early  in  the  spring  these  Indians  began  their  farm  work,  separating  and  taking  up 
in  severalty  land  in  the  more  fertile  bottoms,  valleys,  and  coulees.  In  this  movement 
all  of  the  leading  Indians  engaged.  Every  plow  and  harrow  was  brought  into  con- 
stant use,  and  a  large  amount  of  ground  prepared  for  seeding.  In  this  we  underesti- 
mated the  demand.  Judging  by  the  past,  we  had  plenty  of  seed,  but  the  supply  was 
early  exhausted  and  considerable  plowed  ground  unseeded.  About  250  acres  of  land 
were-  broken  by  the  Indians  tli is  spring.  They  have  1,086  acres  under  fence,  as  against 
60  acres  one  year  ago,  and  have  constricted  during  the  year  over  17  miles  of  fence, 
hauling  the  posts  and  poles  therefor  from  the  mountains,  distant  from  15  to  30  miles. 
Unless  early  frosts  prevent,  from  the  promising  appearance  of  growing  crops  it  is  es- 
timated that  they  will  raise,  viz: 

i.u.shols. 

Barley 1,500 

Oats 1,500 

Potatoes 1,700 

Rutabagas 400 

Turnips   400 

Wheat 200 

Total 5,  700 

While  this  is  a  small  showing  for  so  many  Indians,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  is  a  marked  stride  in  agricultural  progress,  and  this  year's  yield  would 
have  Ik  en  doubled  but  for  want  of  >>•(■(].  In  addition,  upwards  of  300  tons  of  hay 
have  been  cut  and  cared  for. 

The  boarding-school  children  have  a  large  garden,  which  produces  all  vegetables 
required  by  them,  adding  materially  to  their  food  supply.  About  (if)  acres  of  the 
agency  farm  are  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which  promise 
an  unusually  large  yield.  We  have  this  season  been  blessed  with  abundant  rainfalls, 
thus  rendering  irrigation  unnecessary. 

In  other  respects  these  Indians  have  made  considerable  progress.  All  of  them  pre- 
fer citizen's  clothing,  and  would  wear  the  same  if  they  could  get  it.  The  blanket  is 
to  many  both  bedding  and  clothing,  and  the  same  blanket  has  to  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  Many  have  quit  painting  their  faces,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
work,  in  which  the  chiefs  and  headmen  are  all  engaged.  They  feel  their  dependence! 
and  are  willing  to  do  anything  that  will  improve  their  condition.  There  are  trouble- 
some Indians  among  them,  but  they  are  the  except  ion. 

Their  sanitary  condition  is  good,  their  remote  situation  rendering  them  apparently 
free  from  many  diseases  common  among  other  Indians. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  boarding-school  is  in  abetter  condition,  in  many  respects,  than  heretofore; 
the  attendance  all  that  we  can  accommodate.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  employe's  therefor;  The  expense  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  deter 
such  employe's  from  coming  so  great  a  distance.  New  school  buildings  ought  to  be 
constructed  at  an  early  date.  The  expense  of  conducting  a  school  containing  one 
hundred  children  would  be  but  little  more  than  that  required  for  one-third  the  num- 
ber. The  boarding-school  is  unquestionably  the  school  for  Indian  children,  and  affords 
them  the  practical  training  they  so  much  need. 

The  blacksmith  and  carpenters'  apprentices  have  become  useful  factors  in  the  me- 
chanical pursuits  of  this  agency. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Indians  have  built  for  themselves  during  the  year  58  log  cabins,  the  agency 
carpenter  making  the  doors  and  windows  therefor.  There  have  also  been  5  agency 
buildings  constructed  without  other  cost  to  the  Government  than  that  of  nails,  win- 
dows, and  locks,  viz:  Carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  old  building  being  re- 
quired for  storage ;  police  quarters,  consisting  of  two  good  rooms  and  a  garret,  the 
old  police  room  being  a  part  of  the  stable  extension  is  now  used  as  a  harness  and  sad- 
dle room ;  also  increased  the  boarding-school  accommodations  by  building  two  ad- 
ditional rooms,  enabling  us  thereby  to  care  for  about  fourteen  more  children.  Last 
fall  we  bnilt  a  good  lime-kiln  at  the  mountains  and  burned  all  lime  required  for  both 
the  use  of  the  agency  and  the  Indians.  All  coal  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  ob- 
tained on  the  reservation,  there  being  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  on  Birch  Creek,  also 
small  veins  of  cannel  coal  being  found  here.  All  timber  necessary  lor  house  building 
can  be  obtained  at  the  mountains  and  floated  down  the  streams  to  within  about  4 
miles  of  the  agency  saw-mill.     About  GO, 000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  this  year. 

In  the  manner  of  slaughtering  beef  for  the  Indians  at  this  agency  there  is  a  great 
improvement.  This  spring  a  Hume  was  constructed  from  the  main  irrigating  ditch 
to  the  floor  of  the  slaughter-house,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  eold 
water,  thereby  keeping  the  same  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition.  The  cattle  are 
killed  within  this  building,  neatly  dressed,  allowed  to  cool  over  night,  and  the  same, 
when  issued,  is  always  good,  clean,  wholesome  beef,  and  no  one  appreciates  this  more 
than  the  Indians. 

Drunkenness,  the  worst  vice  of  these  Indians  in  the  past,  has  practically  disap- 
peared, thesaloon  at  Birch  creek,  on  the  south  boundary  line  of  this  reserve,  having 
been  abandoned.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  the 
punishment  of  several  drunken  Indians  early  in  the  year,  as  well  as  having  at  all 
times  a  good  example  in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  agency  employes. 

POLICE   FORCE. 

The  police  have  been  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  they  were  vigilant,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  in  suppressing  war  pari  ies,  or, 
more  properly,  horse-stealing  expeditions.  During  the  year  it  was  reported  that 
Blood  Indians  from  Canada  were  crossing  the  line  and  committing  depredations,  ex- 
tending their  operations  as  far  south  as  the  Crow  reservation.  Such  inclusive  move- 
ments gave  color  to  the  suspicion. that  Piegan  Indians  were  the  wrong-doers,  as  such 
Blood  Indians  always  returned  in  a  northerly  direction.  Some  Crow  horses  stolen  by 
Bloods  were  captured  by  our  police  and  are  here  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper 
owners. 

In  September  the  Crow  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  the  Piegans,  stealing  some  two 
hundred  of  their  horses,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  recovered.  Up  to  this  time 
all  Indians  of  this  agency  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  but  the  loss  of  this  large 
number  of  horses  caused  a  number  of  Indians  to  pursue  the  thieves,  and  failing  to 
overtake  them,  several  continued  on  into  the  Crow  country,  where  they  stole  horses 
from  both  whites  and  Indians,  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  reservation. 
As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  this  war  party  had  returned  the  police  recovered  all  of 
said  stolen  stock  and  arrested  all  but  one  of  the  thieves,  subsequently  delivering 
them  to  a  military  detachment  from  Fort  Shaw,  by  whom  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  Fergus  county,  Mont.  Two  of  this  number  have  since  been 
convicted  of  horse-stealing  and  are  now  serving  out  their  sentences  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

One  of  the  said  party,  an  Indian  named  Two  Foxes,  escaped  and  fled  from  the  res- 
ervation. This  spring  he  returned,  but  expressed  fears  of  being  arrested  for  his 
conduct  last  fall.  About  two  days  prior  to  Two  Foxes'  return,  E.  B.  Caldwell,  an 
Englishman,  residing  on  the  Teton  river,  was  murdered  while  traveling  across  the 
prairie  to  his  home.  As  Two  Foxes  and  his  wife  had  passed  over  the  same  route  sev- 
eral hours  ahead  of  Caldwell,  it  was  thought  he  might  be  implicated  in  the  murder. 
A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  the  sheriff  of  Choteau  County,  Mont., 
came  to  the  agency  to  arrest  him.  It  being  issue  day,  Two  Foxes  was  ascertained 
to  be  at  the  agency.  The  interpreter  told  him  he  was  wanted  at  the  office.  He 
gave  no  reply,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  The  interpreter  told  the  captain 
of  the  police  force  that  Two  Foxes  was  wanted,  and  he  with  two  other  police- 
men at  once  started  in  pursuit,  overtaking  Two  Foxes  about  1£  miles  south  of  the 
agency.  They  called  on  him  to  stop,  but  he  said  "  he  would  not  do  so,  and  that  they 
could  not  arrest  him  alive  ;  that  his  body  was  his  own,'7  and  before  they  could  prevent 
it,  their  horses  all  running,  he  shot  and  instantly  killed  himself.  At  the  time  it  was 
thought  he  had  committed  this  murder,  but  subsequent  events  have  established  that 
a  party  of  four  or  five  Blood  Indians  committed  this  crime.  Two  Foxes  evidently  be- 
lieved he  was  about  to  be  arrested  for  horse-stealing. 
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The  Indians  have,  with  this  exception,  been  quiet  and  well-behaved,  much  of  the 
horse-stealing  in  this  Territory  bring  committed  by  lawless  whites,  who  arc  the  firs! 
io  charge  their  own  misdoings  upon  Indians.  The  police  have,  this  summer,  arrested 
three  white  men  in  possession  of  stolen  horses,  and  by  them  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities. 

TRESPASSES. 

A  number  of  miners  have  been  working  gold  mines  discovered  at  the  Sweet  Grass 
hills,  distant  about  90  miles  northeast  from  this  agency.  They  have  been  notified  to 
remove  from  the  reservation,  bu1  refuse  to  do  so.  Last  winter  they  petitioned  the 
Department  to  be  permitted  to  remain  until  such  time  this  spring  as  would  enable 
them,  with  safety  to  their  families,  to  remove,  and  that  it  would  be  hazardous  and 
subject  them  to  hardships,  if  not  loss  of  life,  to  move  during  the  winter  season. 
The  relief  asked  for  in  this  petition  was  granted  them  until  the  weather  would  per- 
mit their  removal.  They  have,  this  spring,  been  further  notified  to  leave,  but  pay  no 
attention  thereto. 

I  REATY. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1887,  the  Indian  Commission,  consisting  of  Hon.  John 
V.  Wright,  Dr.  Daniels,  and  Maj.  C.  F.  Larrahee,  came  to  this  agency  to  treat  with 
these  Indians  tor  a  redaction  of  their  reservation.  They  remained  one  week,  in  which 
time  they  consummated  a  treaty  which,  if  ratified  by  Congress,  will  open  to  the  puh- 
lic  upwards  of  17,000,000  acres  of  land,  t  he  reservation  remaining  to  these  Indians  be- 
ing substantially  a  strip  about  1"  miles  in  width,  and  extending  from  Birch  Creek  on 
the  south  to  the  international  boundary,  and  comprising  therein  their  present  homes, 
settlements,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Th<'  allowance  of  beef  and  dour  during  this  year  has  been  sufficient,  and  for  the  first 

tine  in  their  dependence  upon  Government  aid  have  these  Indians  received  anything 
Like  an  adequate  amount  of  food.  The  purchase  of  brood  marcs  and  freight  wagons 
t  his  spring  for  I  heir  use  has  been  highly  gral  if.\  Lng  to  t  hem  and  is  an  encouragement 
they  will  not  forget. 

During  the  year  ap wards  of  $4,000  were  collected  from  persons  driving  cattle 
across  this  reservation  into  Canada  am!  from  owners  of  range  cat  tie  that  grazed  upon 
this  reservation.  This  fund  ought  to  he  available  for  these  Indians.  The  reserva- 
tion is.  and  h;is  Keen  for  some  time,  free  from  all  stock  except  that  which  is  owned 
i»>  ; he  Indians  and  < Government. 

The  past  winter  was  unprecedented  in  its  severity,  snow-storms  and  blizzards 
almost  daily  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  causing  enor- 
mous losses  to  stock  owners  all  through  this  Territory.  The  loss  to  t  he  Government 
stock-herd  at  this  agency  was  very  small  compared  with  Losses  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  tact  that  we  took  the  precaution  to  pat  ap  a  sii  pply  of  hay  for  t  heir  use  during  ex- 
treme coid  weather.  This  spring  our  Indians  derived  considerable  money  from  skin- 
ning cattle  that  perished  during  the  past  winter  he t ween  this  locality  and  the  Teton 
river. 

The  great  fall  of  snow  hist  winter  caused  all  streams  between  Helena  and  the 
agency  to  be, and  remain  during  the  months  of  .May  and  June, very  high  and  in  an 
unfordable  condition,  sweeping  away  all  bridges  onBun  River.  This  condition  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  delivery  of  flour  duo  this 
agency  was  considerably  delayed,  but  the  service  sustained  no  injury  thereby.  In  all 
Other  supplies  the  transportation  and  delivery  was  all  that  could  he  desired. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  L886,  my  family  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
my  oldest  child,  a  little  girl  aged  eleven  years.  The  facl  that  neither  the  agency  nor 
physician  have  medical  works  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  makes  this  loss  more 
keenly  felt.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  few  standard  medical  works  ought  to  be  kept  at  a 
place  so  remote  as  this,  and  that  a  physician  ought  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
memory  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

The  future  progress  of  these  Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits  demands  intelligent, 
painstaking  instructors.  The  assistant  farmers  allowed  this  agency  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued; their  service  is  practical  and  the  benefits  immediate. 

For  the  prompt  consideration  of  all  matters  submitted  to  the  Department,  I  desire, 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  the  employe's  thereof,  to  thank  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  assistants. 

Statistical  report  is  inclosed  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  D.  Baldwin, 
U.  S.   Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Cnow  Agency,  Montana, 

August  31,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  iny  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  1887. 

The  census  of  the  Crow  Indians  forwarded  on  the  30th of  Jane  last,  for  which  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  my  clerk,  Mr.  M.  L.  Blake,  and  interpreter,  T.  Stewart,  was  taken 
with  great  care,  and  exhibits  fche  facta  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  re- 
garding the  numbers  of  Indians  of  this  tribe.  The  census  shows  a  total  of  2,456  In- 
dians, in  place  of  3,226  as  reported  last  year  from  records  of  a  census  taken  several 
years  previous.  In  future  there  will  be  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  a  correct  count, 
as  the  reservation  is  divided  into  agricultural  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  fanner, 
who  is  instructed  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  births  and  deaths,  reporting  same 
at  this  office  monthly,  thereby  preventing  any  fraud  on  part  of  the  Indians  regarding 
the  actual  numbers  in  their  respective  families.  This  census  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  making  the  allotments  to  Indians  in  severalty,  removing  all  difficulty  in  ob- 
tainingthe  nam.' of  each  Indian  and  the  English  interpretation  of  the  same. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  continue  the  work  of  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty, 
Col.  James  R.  Howard,  of  Washington,  and  Lieut.  John  Biddle,  of  Corps  of  Engineers, 
have  recently  arrived  and  are  now  in  the  field  a1  their  labors.  Their  late  arrival  is 
a  matter  of  much  regret  tome,  as  so  many  weeks  of  tine  weather  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  were  lost  by  the  delay  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  complete 
this  'most  important  work  during  the  present  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  work  of  this 
nature  can  be  done  in  the  Trior  creek  district,  where  t  he  chief,  "  Plenty  ( loos,"  with  a 
large  following,  resides.  Plenty  Coos  is  a  very  progressive,  self-reliant  Indian,  and 
I  was  very  anxious  that  allotments  be  made  to  himself  and  followers  t  his  year.  Such 
action  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  and  encouragement,  and  could  have  been 

obtained  had  the  work  commenced  early  in  the  season. 

It  affords  me  much  -pleasure  to  be  able  to  reporl  I  he  Indians  in  the  several  districts 
as  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  farming,  and  t  he  improve  incut  of  t  heir  places  in 
Way  of  fencing,  building  corrals,  stables,  houses,  and  root-cellars  during  the  year. 
Last  year  they  endured  no  slight  degree  of  discouragement  by  the  loss  of  i  heir  crops, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange  had  many  of 
them  exhibited  "  faint-hear  ted  ness"  in  their  work  this  season,  but  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  The  Indians  have  labored  very  diligently  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, and  with  the  seasonable'  rains  have  obtained  very  fair  results  in  their  crops. 
The  accompanying  table  of  statistics  will  show  a  very  fair  satisfactory  return  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  last  year. 

Of  course,  the  progress  of  the  Indians  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  slow, 
very  slow  indeed.  They  are  wholly  dependent  upon  competent  instructors  in  their 
varied  labors,  and  while  I  have  usually  found  them  a  very  patient  and  willing  people, 
ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  their  condition,  yet  they  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  very  susceptible  to  circumstances  of  a  discouraging  nature,  and 
I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  farmers  selected  for  their  instruction 
should  be  persons  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  duties.  Not  every  person  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  etc.,  is  adapted  to  instruct  and  control,  and  a  person  in- 
competent from  any  cause,  placed  iu  charge  of  an  Indian  settlement  will,  in  a  short 
time  prove  so  detrimental  to  the.  at  best,  slow  progress  of  civilization,  that  many 
months'  effort  of  a  capable  farmer  must  be  required  to  eradicate  such  wrong  of  impres- 
sion and  work  as  the  Indians  may  have  experienced.  Without  the  very  best  instruct- 
ors, satisfactory  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  can  not  be  obtained  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  obtain.  I  have,  however,  an  abiding  faith  that  with  capable  and 
energetic  agents,  assisted  by  competent  employes,  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  can, 
in  the  near  future,  he  accomplished. 

The  requirements  of  the  service  are  many,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  foresight  and 
judgment  can  not  always  provide  for  imperative  demands.  Exigencies  will  occur, 
when  it  seems  they  might  be  avoided.  I  am  convinced  that  many  beuetits  to  tbe  serv- 
ice would  occur  could  the  agents  be  allowed  greater  latitude.  Conscientious,  capable 
agents  would  not  abuse  their  privileges,  and  those  who  are  incapable  should  not  be 
retained.  An  agent  alone  can  fully  realize  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of  his 
Indians,  and  there  should  be  some  means  provided  to  meet  these  many  requirements. 
Regulations  most  desirable  and  well  adapted  for  those  years  of  the  service  when  the 
Indian  presented  himself  at  the  agency  for  but  a  month  or  six  weeks  during  the  entire 
year,  and  the  first  attempts  in  the  direction  of  civilization  had  yet  to  be  made,  are 
to-day  in  many  instances  of  questionable  advantage  if  not  a  positive  injury  to  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  promulgated. 

The  year  thus  far  has  been  wholly  free  from  raids,  made  for  purposes  of  theft  or 
murder,  by  neighboring  Indians,  and  if  we  escape  through  the  whole  year  it  will  in- 
deed be  anomalous.  To  the  circular  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner,  dated 
February  2,  1887,  prohibiting  the  visiting  of  Indians  as  in  times  past,  or  the  leaving 
of  reservations  by  Indians,  save  under  conditions  therein  set  forth,  etc.,  which  was, 
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X  presume,  forwarded  to  all  agents,  I  attribute  our  immunity  from  raids,  which  last 
year  were  so  numerous  and  prejudicial  to  our  interests.  This  letter  tends  to  enforce 
order  on  every  reservation,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  this  Territory. 

In  this  counection  I  would  say  that  on  the  19th  of  April  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockgrowers'  Association  of  Montana,  at  Miles 
City,  by  invitation  of  the  president,  Colonel  Stewart,  when  the  instructions  to  agents, 
as  per  the  letter  above  mentioned,  were  made  known  and  received  by  the  association 
with  the  most  gratifying  expressions  of  satisfaction,  and  the  earnest  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  association  in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  said  instructions 
were  tendered  me.  1  also  addressed  personal  letters  to  the  several  agents  in  this  vi- 
cinity, calling  attention  to  this  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and  request: 
ing  their  co-operation  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  order,  and  pledging  myself 
thereto.  They  nearly  all  responded  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  enforce 
the  order. 

In  the  early  part  of  spring  I  received  communications  from  the  agents  of  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota,  saying  that  they  had  given  permission  to  a  number  of  their 
Indians,  "  some  of  them  non-progressive,"  to  visit  this  agency.  This  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  season  when  Indians  were  most  actively  engaged  in  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  permits  issued  were  in  direct  violation  of  your  instructions  of  February  "J,  L887, 
As  I  recalled  the  most  pernicious  results  of  a  similar  visit  from  Sitting  Bull  last  year,  I 
was  not  a  little  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  repetition  of  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence* 
I  Immediately  communicated  to  those  agents  thai  my  Indians  were  busily  engaged 
in  farming,  etc.,  and  I  did  not  want  any  Indians  visitors  here,  and  1  also  telegraphed 
the  honorable  Commissioner  asking  the  intervention  of  the  military  t<>  prevent  those 
Indians  reaohing  this  reserve,  and  by  the  prompt  action  of  General  Dudley,  command- 
ing officer  al  Port  Custer,  tin-  Indians  wen-  removed  from  this  reserve  the  morning 
after  their  arrival.  This  action  had  a  most  gratifying  result.  Had  those  Indians 
come  here  and  made  the  proposed  visit,  my  own  Indians  would  have  been  sadly 
demoralized  and  the  seasons  labor  would  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  all  desirable 
results.  Incalculable  detriment  to  the  progress  of  my  owe  Indians  would  have  been 
inevitable.     All  of  the  facts  regarding  the  action  of  the  agents  referred  to  have  been 

communicated  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  in  special  letters  thereon. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  t he  disease  bo  fatal  to  horses,  "  glanders,"  is  present  among 
the  Indian  horses  on  this  reserve.  The  matter  occasions  me  great  anxiety,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  realization  of  the  proper  act  ion  for  t  hem  to  puisne. 
They  have  an  antipathy  to  killing  their  stock  bo  diseased  which  I  can  not  overcome. 
They  will  not  recognize  the  malignant  nature  of  the  trouble.  Weareaboul  intro- 
ducing stallions,  which  will  result  in  great  improvement  and  increased  value  to  the 
Indian  horses,  and  I  wish  that  Borne  steps  mighl  betaken  which  would  induce  the 
Indians  to  kill  the  few  horses  now  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  the  agency  has  been  visited  by  Territorial  veterinary 
BUTgeon,  who  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  disease  and  pronounces  it  to  bo 
glanders  beyond  any  question.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  De- 
partment to  take  some  steps  regarding  this  important  matter  by  which  the  Indians 
might  be  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  ot  horses'  afflicted,  and  which  they 

would  then  consent  to  have  killed. 

In  the  autumn  o  i'  last  year  the  honorable  Commissioner  was  informed  of  the  killing 

of  two  Indian  women  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peck  agency  by  a  raiding  party  of  Crows. 
I'he  Indians  engaged  in  this  murder,  nineteen  in  number,  were  arrested  at  this  agency 
and  placed  in  jail  at  Miles  City,  Monti,  to  await  trial.  A.t  their  examination  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  a  Lack  of  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  ami  the  Indians  were  ac- 
cordingly released,  I  pledging  myself  to  produce  them  at  anj  time  when  called  for 
by  proper  authorities. 

The  supply  of  fuel  for  this  agency,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report,  si  ill  remains 
a  matter  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  By  the  purchase  of  additional  mules, 
recently  authorized,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  during  the  approaching 
winter,  but  I  would  again  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner to  the  importance  of  developing  the  coal  mine  (referred  to  in  my  last  re- 
port) at  as  early  a  day  a>  is  practicable.  This  question  has  been  represented  by  me 
fully  in  several  communications  during  the  year,  and  I  anxiously  await  such  action 
as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  take.  1  think  the  opening  of  the  coal  mine  can  not 
he  delayed  later  than  next  season  without  great  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
service. 

In  my  last  report  I  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of  irrigating 
ditches  through  each  farming  district,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  important  work  will  be  commenced.  Crops  can  not  be  grown  in  this  vicinity  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  until  water  can  be  obtained  whenever  necessary.  Reliance 
upon  rain  to  mature  crops  will,  in  this  section,  result  either  in  total  failure;  or  most 
meager  returns  two  years  in  every  three.  The  present  year  the  rain  was  seasonable 
and  the  crops  of  every  description  are  generally  yielding  fairly  well,  and  in  finite  a 
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number  of  instances  the  yield  lias  been  remarkable;  but  last  year  the  yield,  by  reason 

of  drought,  was  very  slight  generally,  and  in  many  Instances  did  not  return  the  seed 
planted,  and  this  statement  will  also  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  the  year  L885.  The 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  will  he  required  to  construct  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches 
through  each  settlement.  The  present  favorable  season  has  enabled  the  Indians  to 
raise  fairly  good  crops,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  event  should  occur  I  t  hink  we  shall 
peed  hut  a  small  supply  of  seed  to  give  them  to  plant  next  3  ear's  crop. 

We  have  recently  received  under  contract  a  herd  of  1,'060  stock  cattle  of  tine  qualit  \ 
and  grade,  which  have  been  issued  to  deserving  Indians  at  the  rate  of  5  to  each  head 
of  family — representing  212  families.  This  herd  will  beheld  under  charge  of  the 
agency  herders  until  next  season,  when  the  Indians  will  he  so  situated  as  to  warrant 
the  delivery  of  these  cattle  to  their  respective  owners,  ami  1  have  no  doubt  hut  that 
they  will  receive  satisfactory  care. 

I  did, however,  at  the  annual  round-up  during  July,  deliver  to  the  personal  care 

of  the  Indians  to  whom  cattle  were  issued  in  1--.".  by  my  predecessor,  and  in    1886  by 

myself,  1,523  head  of  cattle  and  their  increase.    The  owners,  representing  183  heads 

of  families,  w  ere  much  pleased  to  receive  t  lies.'  eat  tie  in  their  personal  charge,  and  as 
I  had  previously  taken  pains  to  ascertain   that    each    Indian  was  so  situated  as  to  he 

able  to  take  proper  care  of  his  little  herd,  [have  no  doubt  hut  that  the  action  will 
prove  a  wise  step  and  be  of  no  little  encouragement  to  the  families  receiving  the 
stock. 

This  number,  with  the  herd  fust  mentioned,  exhibits  •-'..>:>.  head  of  good  stock  cat- 
tle, issued  to  395  families.  As  our  census  shows  a  total  "I"  630  families,  there  remain 
235  families  \et  to  he  provided  with  cattle,  and,  at  the  rate  of  .">  head  each,  will  re- 
quire an  additional  purchase  of  1,17.")  cattle,  which  will  afford  every  Indian  family  a 
nice  start  toward  a  herd.  Could  this  purchase  of  cattle  under  contract  he  made  next 
year,  and  I  trust  it  can,  great  advantage  will  occur  to  the  service,  and  I  am  certain 
that  hut  few  years  will  pass  ere  the  Indians  will  he  able  to  maintain  themselves  so 
tar  as  the  beef  ration  obtains  from  the  increase  in  steers  from  t  heir  respective  In1  ids, 
keeping  all  the  female  cattle  for  stock-raising  purposes.  This  is  a  most  desirable  ob- 
ject to  attain,  and  the  annual   saving  to   the  Government   is  an  important  feature,  as 

our  contracts  for  beef  supply  this  year  amount  to  $39,500.  I  consider  the  purchase 
next  year  of  sufficient  stock  cattle  to  complete  the  issue  to  each  head  of  family  a 
perfectly  safe  investment,  as  every  family  will  then  be  located  on  their  allotments 
and  in  a  situation  to  take  proper  care  of  any  stock  Issued  to  them.  The  increase  of 
Indian  cattle  given  in  the  table  of  statistics  shows  450  calves,  a  creditable  exhibit 
considering  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  occasioned  great  loss  among  stockmen 
generally. 

Since  the  commencement  of  my  administration  there  has  been  quite  a  Inv^-  Bum 
collected  from'  various  --on  ices,  and  deposited  i»>  me  to  thecredil  of  the  United  states 

Treasurer,    under   heads   of   miscellaneous   receipts,    classes   "J    and    3,    amounting    to 

$23,845.64.    Also  an  additional  amount  of  $2,115  was  obtained  by  the  Department  of 

Justice,  from  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  against  parties  tres- 
passing on  this  reserve.  The  total  amount  being  $25,960.64.  I  ha\  e  addressed  several 
communications  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  regarding  this  fund  and  expressed 
earnest  desire  that  it  should  he  utilized  in  some  judicious  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  I  am  not  aware  th.it  any  part  of  Such 
funds  have  been  so  expended,  hut  trust  the  money  may  soon  he  used  in  some  one  of 
the  many  ways  suggested  in  my  letters  on  this  subject.  The  amount  is  large  and  the 
Indians  need  it  badly.  Their  queries  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  money  are  very 
annoying  to  me  ;  they  cannot  understand  why  they  do  not  receive  some  benefit  from 
the  sums  that  they  know  are  paid  to  me  under  these  heads,  and  if  1  am  ever  able  to 
show  to  them  that  the  funds  have  been  expended  for  their  benefit,  it  will  induce  much 
better  feeling  on  their  part  regarding  this  question  than  exists  at  the  present  date. 
The  Indians  in  council  have  heretofore  requested  that  this  money  he  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  wagons,  harness,  and  cattle,  so  that  each  family  may  he  provided 
with  same. 

The  agency  school  lias  progressed  satisfactorily  since  my  last  year's  report.  The 
children  are  under  much  better  discipline,  and  are  to  all  appearances  contented. 
Cases  of  truancy  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  mark  with  much  pleasure  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  their  ability  to  speak  the  English  language,  hut 
what  I  consider  more  encouraging,  in  their  disposition  to  do  so.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  antipathy  of  Indian  pupils  to  speak  in  another  language  than  their 
own  is  very  difficult  to  overcome,  yet  the  pupils  of  this  school  use  the  English 
language  largely  in  their  ordinary  conversation"  and  plays,  and  when  addressed  an- 
swer most  cheerfully  in  that  Tongue. 

I  trust  that  the  addition  to  the  present  building,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  last 
April  asked  to  he  constructed  under  contract,  may  he  authorized  very  soon.  This 
addition  is  needed  badly,  and  if  allowed  will  enable  a  decided  increase  of  pupils,  and 
will  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  building  in  place  of  the  present  in- 
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convenient  structure.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  school  and  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent accompanying  this  report  will  present  the  details  of  our  educational  work 
during  the  year. 

The  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  has  a  school  in  successful  operation  on  this 
reserve,  located  on  the  Big  Horn  river,  about  7  miles  from  Custer  station,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond.  This  society  lias 
nice,  comfortable  school  buildings.  There  is  a  good  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants, 
and  tlic  school  promises  success.  It  is  the  only  school  that  the  Unitarians  have  among 
the  Indians,  I  believe. 

The  Catholics  have  jnsl  completed  a  line  school  building  on  the  Big  Horn  River, 
about  20  miles  wesl  of  the  agency,  and  they  expect  to  open  the  school  the  15th  of  the 
coming  month.  '1' he  Jesuit  t'at  hers  have  been  laboring  among  the  ('rows  for  t  wo  years 
past,  'ill''  Bisters  will  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  present,  and  They  will  soon 
open  another  school  tor  their  own  use.  These  schools  located  among  the  Crows  will 
be  of  great  hem-lit  to  them,  and  will  be  a  power  toward  their  civilization  and  educa- 
tion. 

Th"  Banitary  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  "J.O'iO 
pal  ients  being  treated  by  t  he  physician  ;  births,  67  ;  deaths.  ?i>. 

Tiie  report  of  the  physician, herewith  forwarded,  will  present  certain  matters  fo^ 
consideration.  The  necessity  for  a  hospital  therein  set  forth  is  great.  It  is  almost 
Impossible  i<»  treat  the  sick  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  either  to  the  physician  or 

patiCntS    while  they  are   compelled    to   remain   in  their  houses  and  tepees,  especially 

when  the  locations  of  these  Indians  extend  on  the  Little  and  Big  Horn  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  and  on  Pryor  creek  and  Yellowstone  river,  covering  a  distance  ol 

about  1?.">  miles,  and  some  Indians  being  located  as  tar  as  65  miles  from  the  agency. 
A  hospital  building  could  he  erected  here  at  moderate  expense  which  would  afford  ac- 
commodations tor  all  serious  cases  requiring  close  medical  at  tent  ion  and  nursing,  and 
I  trust  that  another  year  will  Bee  satisfactory  action  taken  regarding  this  important 
and  humane  requirement. 

In  cone  las  ion.  1  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  liberal  assistance 
afforded  me  during  the  past  year,  without  which  my  efforts  would  have  availed  hut. 

Little.  Many  "I"  the  BUggestiohs  made  in  my  last  annual  report  have  been  acted 
upon.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  into  cout  ia«t  for  stallions.  Indian  houses,  lumher, 
etc..  all  of  which  will  materially  contribute  to  t  he  prosperity   of  the  Indians. 

The  contracts  for  breaking  land  lei  for  several  years  past  have  been  omitted  this 
season,  the  [ndians  being  able  to  break  all  the  land  required  for  farming  operations  id 
the  future,  ami  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  state  that  they  an-  capable  of  making  all  the 
improvements  required  on  their  farms,  including  the  erection  of  houses,  ami  I  trust 

that,  at    no  very  distant  daw  tin-  portion  of  this  reserve  set  apart   tor   the  occupancy 
of  the  (rows  will  be  dotted  by  farms  with  comfortable  buildings  and  exhibiting  all 
the  improvements  necessary  to  enable  the  Indians  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort 
whenever  the  Government  shall  withdraw  its  fostering  hand. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  E.  Williamson, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT   <)F   CROW  BOARDING    AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

CHOW   AOEXCY,  August  20,  1887. 
Gen.  H.  E.  Wn  liamson, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent  at  Orovt  Agency: 

SIR:  As  requested,  T  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  Ciow  boarding  and  day  school  tor  tin  fiscal 
year  ending  •)  une  30,  1 887. 

The  nnmoer  of  pupils  enrolled  a;  the  close  of  the  year  was  54;  boarders  49,  daypupilsS.  The  total 
number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  tit ;  boarders  56,  day  pupils  8. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  lias  been  encouraging.  At  the  beginning  of  t  lie  year  only 
'jo  pupils  could  read  and  w  rite  ;  at  the  close  this  number  had  been  increased  to  39,  and  56  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  higher  classes.  Excepting  those  who  have  recently  entered  school,  all  cm  understand  Kn- 
glisb  well  enough  to  know  v,  hat  tiny  are  told  to  do.  anil  there  are  14  who  can  ami  do  interpret  for teach- 
ers,  employes,  and  pupils.  The  greater  number  speak  English  willingly,  and  many  of  them  often  -  peal 
English  when  they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  progress  which  the  pupils  have  made  in  manual  labor-  is  also  encouraging.  The  greater  number 
do  their  tasks  willingly,  and  some  eagerly,  and  all  much  better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  the  girls  this  Bummer  <  ut  and  made  dresses  for  themselves,  fitting  and  making  t  hem  well. 

Whileevery  attention  i-i  given  to  the  Instruction  of  the  pupils  in  material  things,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  alsbtaughl  at  all  appropriate  times,  and  the  fact  thai  out-  Lord  ami  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
lived  and  died  for  them,  as  well  a- for  all  mankind,  is  kept  before  their  minds  by  all  possible  meana 
The  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  increasing  amongst  t  hem,  and  its  influence  on  their 
lives  though  Blight,  is  perceptible.     Sunday  school  is  held  regularly. 

Last  year  the  pupils  planted  .">  acres  in  potatoes,  melons,  corn,  and  garden  truck.  The,  crop  was  al- 
mosl  :n  entire  failure  on  account  of  the  severe  drought.    This  year  the}  have  planted  12  acres,  «ulti- 
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voted  it  well,  and  have  every  prospeol  of  an  excellent  crop.  Onless  unfavorable  weather  ensues  thev 
will  have  to  put  away  10,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  2,000  pounds  <>i'  carrots,  1,500  pounds  each  of  beets, 

parsnips  and  turnips;  1,000  pumpkins  and  squashes ;  "'tin  pounds  of  onions :  2,000  pounds  of  oorn,  and 
1,000  heads  of  cabhage,  besides  having  the  use  of  all  these  products  in  abundance,  as  well  as  having 
poas,  beans,  radishes,  cucumbers,  water  and  musk  melons,  lettuoe  and  other  salads  in  quantities 
greatei  than  they  could  consume.  Last  year  the  pupils  partook  of  vegetables  sparingly  ;  tliis  Bummer 
they  have  eaten  them  with  relish. 

The  use  of  milk  and  butter  lias  greatly  increased  among  them.  Last  summer  hut  tew  would  use 
either ;  now  the  produol  of  eight  cow  s  is  consumed  by  t hem,  and  they  would  use  more  if  they  had  it. 

The  pupils  are  better  satisfied  than  ever  before.  There  lias  not  been  a  single  runaway  for  a  year. 
They  are  contented  and  happy,  and  as  healthy  as  Indian  children  usually  are. 

One  pupil  died  in  the  school  during  the  year,  a  little  hoy  eighl  years  old.  of  consumption.  When  it 
was  certain  that  he  could  live  hut  a  few  days,  his  parents  asked  that  bemighl  betaken  home,  bo  1 1 1  a 
when  he  died  his  relations  could  mourn  over  him,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  [ndians.  The  child  consent- 
ing, his  parents  w  ere  permitted  to  take  him  hdm< .  Before  he  died  he  told  his  parents  that  he  was  uow 
the  Bame  as  a  white  hoy,  and  w  anted  to  he  buried  ai't>  r  t  lie  manner  of  the  whites,  and  thai  he  did  oot 
want  any  one  to  mourn  over  him  as  the  Indians  do.  Bis  parents  obeyed  his  wishes  Btrictly,  and  his 
remains  Were  brought  to  the  school,  from  whence  he  ua-i  buried  as  became  a  Christian. 

The  school  is  now  so  advanced  that  it  ought  to  have  a  farm  and  pasture  Land  permanently  set  apart 
for  its  especial  use.  and  well  fenced.  It  should  hav  •  horses,  wagons,  farming  tools,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep,  a  stable  for  the  horses  ami  cows,  a  pen  for  the  hogs,  and  a  fold  for  the  Bheep.  A  numberof 
ohickens  and  a  good  henner\  should  also  be  piw  ided.  If  a  sufficient  plant  were  given  the  sohool  and 
a  ditch  large  enough  to  irrigate  the  farm  assigned  it  opt  aed,  in  a  tew  years  the  pupils  could  be  fed  by 

the  use  and  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

A  small  prioting-oifice  ami  printing-prt  ^  would  be  of  great  ase  to  the  school,  and  would  enable  the 
teachers  to  advance  the  pupils  more  rapidly  in  reading  and  writing  English,  ami  the  superintendent, 

being  a  practical  printer,  could  teach  several  of  i  he  pupils  the  art  of  printing  tins  piving  them  a  im- 
ful  occupation.  A  shoemaker's  out  lit  is  al.^o  needed,  but  b(  hue  it  or  a  pi  Lnting-olbce  could  be  ased 
room  must  he  provided  lor  them. 

There  should  he  a  hoard  fence  l'J  feet  high,  inclosing  a  space  200  by  300  yards  around  the  school 
buildings.     There  is  now  only  a  wire  fence  around  the  school -yard,  which  is  not  over  50  feel  from  the 

front  of  the. school  buildings.  Every  lml.au  from  the  camp  who  wishes  to  can  converse  with  the 
pupils,  and  it  cannot  he  presented.  The  Bcenes  of  camp  life,  which  are  weekly  presented  totheir 
view,  are  very  detrimental  to  the  pupils,  and  the  camp  gossip,  w  Inch  can  not  now  be  shut  out,  is  a 
serious  evil  to  them.  With  such  a  fence  t!n\  can  he  Bepai  ttt  d  aim  »st  «  ntirely  from  the  <h  moralising 
influences  of  the  camp,  and  then-  progress  towards  civilization  be  correspondingly  accelerated. 

To  Miss  Alice  0.  .Johnson,  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  all  the  employes  of  the  school,  and  to 
yourself  also,  are  thanks  due  for  work  willingly  and  patiently  don.'  for  th<  success  of  the  sohool ;  and 
I  cannot  close  without  commending  II.  A.  Russell,  M.  I>..  late  physician  at  the  agency,  for  the  intelli- 
gence, skill,  care,  and  humanity  shown  in  treating  his  patients  in  the  sohool. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen  ant, 

H.  M.  Bbadle, 

i  intencU  nt. 


Flathead  Agency,  Montana, 

August  *J7,  1837. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  T  herewith  Bnbmil  my  eleventh  annual  report 
from  the  Flathead  Indian  agenoy,  Montana  Territory. 

The  confederate  tribes  of  this  reservation,  consisting  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  the  Flat- 
Beads,  and  the  Kootenais,  including  the  Hitter  Roo1  Indians  of  Charlos'  hand,  who 
have  removed  here,  the  latest  census  shows  to  be  1,738,  and  of  Charlos'  band  of  Flat- 
bead  Indians  remaining  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  278,  showing  a  decrease  of  <>3  from 
last  year's  census,  the  remainder  havingremoved  to  this  reservation  during  the  year. 

CHARLOS'  BAND  LIVING   IX    BITTEB   ROOT   VALLEY. 

Whole  number  of  Indians 273 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 80 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 87 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 51 

TOTAL  NUMBER   OF   CONFEDERATE    INDIANS   ON   THE    RESERVATION. 

Whole  number  of  Indians 1,  738 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age '. 518 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 585 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 405 

AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  each  year  increase  their 
acreage  of  planting,  and  that  new  families  break  up  and  tenet;  in  land,  until  now,  in 
all  directions  from  the  agency,  the  eye  is  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  Indian  fields  of 
grain,  vegetables,  and  meadows,  and  also  the  numerous 
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PLANTING  OF   ORCHARDS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  sixteen  heads  of  families  had  been  induced 
to  purchase  from  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  nursery,  at  their  own  expense  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  this  agency,  young  fruit  trees,  such  as  plum,  apple,  and  cherry,  which 
were  planted  out  into  orchards.  Such  was  the  thrift  and  growth  of  the  trees  that 
other  families  followed  the  example  this  year,  and  an  agent  from  the  house  of  L.  L. 
Mann  &  Co.,  nurserymen  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  arrived  bere  this  spring  with  a  ship- 
ment of  trees  for  delivery  to  the  following-named  Indian  residents  of  this  reservation : 


Name. 


Amount 
of  order. 


Location. 


Joe  Gardipe 

C.  Matt  

C.  B.  Vitell 

Peter  Tain. 

Louis  Finley 

Parish  Ashfin 

Frank  Elmic  

Alex  Sarel 

Gideon  Gangiaa 

Isaac  Bonaparl  

Isa  ic  Koodnai 

Kiccdlie  Moses 

Salowan  Malta  

Andre  Spokane 

Alex  Pali  ier 

Bob  [rvin 

Michel,  chief  of  Pend-d't  Ireiles. 
Louis  Sac  Sac 

.J.  Larose       

Louis  Camille 

Jor  Finley  

Baptiste  Michel! 

Autoiu  Mai  Be 

John  Lumphrey 

Joe  Barnaby 

Win.  Kin-; 

Frank  Second 

Adolph  Finley 

[sadore  Ladarool 

Alex  Finley  


$44.51) 
25.  JO 
L5.00 
50.00 
5.  00 
25.00 
in.  ") 
25.00 
35.00 

5.  00 
25.  00 

50.  mi 

lT.uo 

115.00 

25.  00 
15.00 
L0.  00 

25  on 

15.  00 
30.  00 

25.  >  0 
50.00 

50.00 


:{  miles  north  of  Saint  Ignatius  mission. 
6  miles  north  of  Saint  Ignatius  mission. 
At  mission. 

Do. 
16  miles  north  of  Saint  Egnatius  mission. 
2  miles  northeast. 
At  mission. 
I  miles  east  mission. 
10  miles  north  mission. 

Do. 

Do. 
30  miles  Horseshoe  Bend. 
:.  miles  norths  est  mission. 
10  miles  west  ofmission. 
8  miles  south  of  mission. 
L6  miles  not  th  of  mission. 

Do. 
Mission. 

:;  miles  i  orth  of  mission. 
4  mill  s  inn  th  of  mission. 

10  mile  -  easl  of  mission. 

]<>  miles  east  of  mission. 

17  miles  cast  of  mission. 

L6  milea  east  of  mission. 

Do. 
15  milea  ea  »1  of  mi  ision. 

18  miles  east  <>i  mission. 
;i  mill's  e.c-.t  of  mission. 

Do 

0  miles  east  ofmission. 


These  large  orders  were  sold  bo  the  Indians  with  t  he  understanding  that  they  were  to 
l.c  cash  on  delivery,  and  as  the  treea  were  delivered  this  spring  by  an  agent  of  the 
nursery  and  planted  into  orchards  by  the  Indians,  it  is  presumable  that  both  parties 
were  sat  is  ii-  d.  As  ti  nit  trees  already  planted  bave  j  ielded  abundant  ly  on  this  reserva- 
tion ami  at  maturity,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  a  few  years  the  raising  and  sell- 
ing of  t'niii  will  be  a  marked  industry  on  the  Flathead  Indian  reservation. 

SURVEY   OF    R] 


The  Indians  claim  that  the  boundary  line  designated  by  the  Stevens  treaty,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  as  the  line  of  their  reserve,  is  nol  the  line  described  in  the  printed 
treaty,  and  therefore  all  survey  of  their  reservation  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  pre- 
text to  encroach  on  their  lands.  J  quote  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  appointed  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes 
in  northern  Montana,  at  a  council  held  at  the  Flathead  agency  September  5,  1883, 
page  238  : 

Agenl  Ronan.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  I  was  directed  to  locate  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  reservation,  and  on  proceeding  to  make  an  examination  in  connection  therewith  found  certain 
monuments  and  posts  placed  and  marked  in  order  to  designate  such  boundary  by  Surveyor  Thomas, 
sent  for  that  purpose  from  the  surveyor- general's  office  at  Helena,  in  this  Territory.  Now,  the  Terri- 
tory claims  the  tine  as  surveyed  by  Thomas  to  be  the  correct  bouudary.  while  the  Lndians  claim  a  line 
soriie  4  or  ~>  miles  farther  north,  running  through  medicine  Lodge.  'The  strip  of  land  in  dispute  is 
generally  unfit  for  settlement,  there  being  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  sufficient  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  occupants,  suitable  foi  pasture.  This  quantity,  however,  may  not  be  inadequate  to  cause  trouble, 
as  the  Indians  have  already  removed  one  settler  therefrom,  and  I  desire  Eneas  (the  chief  oi  the  Kooti- 
nais,)  whose  home  is  in  th  it  vicinity,  to  exore  ^s  his  views  on  that  sul  ject  to  the  commission. 

Ekr  \s  (chief  of  Co  iimiM  We  don't  know  anything  about  the  surveyor's  liue.  or  the  authority  un- 
der which  ho  acted,  hut  wed  >  ku  »w  th  ■  line  as  to  which  w.-  mcl-  tii  •  treaty,  and  it  is  a  well  defined 
natural  boundary,  marked  b\  a  ridge  of  hills. 

Senator  Vest.  No  one  had  a  right  to  ron  any  line  unless  sent  from  Washington,  and  until  such  is 
done  the  boundary  as  described  by  Governor  Stevens  must  he  regarded  as  the  proper  one. 
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This  summer  a  contract  for  the  survey  of  tlie  northern  boundary  Line,  running  west 
from  shore  of  Flathead  lake  and  connecting  with  west  boundary  line,  was  let  by  the 
surveyor-general  of  Montana,  by  instructions  from  the  houorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  survey  was  completed  before  I  was  notified  that  it  was  being 
done.  I  am  not  aware  where  the  Initial  point  was  established,  but  infer  that  the 
surveyor  had  his  proper  instructions  and  that  this  vexed  question  will  not  come  up 
again",  and  trust  that  the  Indians  will  be  satisfied  with  the  boundary  as  recently  sur- 
veyed. But  few  Indians  are  aware  as  yet  that  the  line  has  been  run  out  by  order  of 
the  Government. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

Living  close  to  ami  bordering  upon  commercial  towns,  it  can  not  be  expected  oth- 
erwise than  that  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  this  reservation  can  purchase  all  the 
whisky  they  want  despite  the  laws  governing  such  traffic.  The  Indian  police  are  in- 
adequate at  tunes  ami  loath  to  meet  emergencies,  and  the  agent  Is  called  apon  to  act  and 
make  arrests  when  the  police  hesitate.  No  matter  how  much  an  Indian  may  annoy 
or  even  injure  his  brethren,  my  experience  is  that  as  soon  as  the  culprit  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  wiiite  men  his  people  shrink  from  assisting  in  his  prosecution  and  exhibit  a 
vast  amount  of  sympathy  in  his  misfortune.  In  case  a  crime  is  committed  by  an 
Indian,  no  matter  how  revolting,  and  the  culprit  seeks  the  reservation,  he  generally 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  Indians,  and  they  will  assist  him  in  every  way  to  evade  ar- 
rest by  white  men.  However,  the  Indian  police  and  the  lavs  governing  Indian  of- 
fenses have  a  good  effect  in  preserving  peace  and  quiet  on  the  reservation.  The 
judges  of  the  Indian  court  should  be  paid  a  salary  as  well  as  the  police,  as  to  their 
vigilauce  and  efficiency  all  the  good  arises  from  the  efforts  of  the  police.  A  good  jail 
should  also  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  It  is  a  great  farce  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  Indian  police  and  establish  a  code  of  rules  govei  oing  Indian 
offenses  when  there  is  no  proper  jail  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 

THE    NORTHWEST   INDIAN    COMMISSION. 

The  agreement  which  was  made  and  concluded  at  Saint  Ignatius  mission  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  on  t  In-  -27th  day  of  April.  L88< ,  by  and  bet  ween  John  V.  Wright, 
Dr.  Jared  W.  Daniels,  and  Henry  W,  Andrews,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  headmen,  ami  other  adult 
Indians  of  the  confederated  bands  of  Platheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenais 
Indians — 

That  whereas  it  is  the  polic\  of  i  lie  I  cited  States  <  l-overnment  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  Indian 
reservations  scattered  bands  of  Don-reservation  Indians,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  care  and  pro 
tec  t  ion  of  the  Government  of  t  lie  United  States;  and  whereas  apart  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of 

Spokane  Indians  have  expressed  their  desire  and  consenl  to  remove  and  settle  in  permanent  h es 

upon  this  reservation;  and  whereas  the  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles  or  Kalespel  Indians  also  express  their 
desire  and  consent  to  remove  and  settle  in  permanent  homes  upon  this  reservation  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govei  mi  on  i  tirst  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  reservation  Indians  before 
removing  the  Indians  on  said  reservation: 

Article  I.  In  consideration  of  the  desire  and  consent  of  said  Spokane  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians  as 
set  forth  in  their  respective  agreements  made  with  the  above-named  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  desire  th.it  this  reservation  shall  be  occupied  by  Indians  only,  the  undersigned  chiefs 
and  headmen  and  other  adult  Indians  belonging  to  the  confederated  bands  of  flat  heads,  Pend  d'< )  rei  lies, 
and  Kootenai  Indians  now  residing  on  the  Jocko  Indian  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  do 
hereby  agree  and  consent  that  the  said  Spokane  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians  may  come  and  settle 
upon  the  lands  of  said  Jocko  reservation  in  permanent  homes  on  terms  and  conditions  contained  re- 
spectively with  the  agreement  made  with  said  sp,.kanes.  at  Spokane  Falls,  in  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
Ion,  and  with  the  said  Pend  d'Oreilles  at  Sand  Point,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  And  we  do  further 
agree  and  consent  that  the  United  States  may  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  said  Jocko  reservation 
any  other  non-reservation  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  who  desire  and  agree  to  said  removal,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  on  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  said 
Indians. 

ARTICLE  2.  In  consideration  of  the  Jai  ire  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Stint  Ignatius  Mission 
in  the  erection  of  a  church,  school-houses,  mills,  barns,  shops,  and  other  useful  buildings,  and  in  the 
opening  and  fencing  of  farms  and  gardens,  and  in  consideration  of  the  religious  and  educational  facil- 
ities afforded  thereby  to  our  children,  and  our  anxious  desire  that  our  posterity  in  all  times  to  come 
shall  continue  to  have  such  advantages  and  facilities,  the  undersigned  Indians  agree  that  the  United 
States  may  have  a  parcel  of  land  not  exceeding  one  section  for  the  boys'  school  under  the  charge  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  one  section  for  the  girls'  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, on  which  is  situated  said  buildinsis  and  improvements  ;  which  land  and  impro\  •incuts  may  bo 
occupied  and  held  by  said  Saint  Ignatius  Mission  for  educational  and  religious  purposes  as  long  as 
they  are  used  for  said  purpose  and  no  Ionizer:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  Indians  living-on  said  tracts  of  land. 

Article3.  In  consideration  of  the  above  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  the  necessity 
therefor,  the  United  Statesagree  to  erect  on  said  reservation  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  also  furnish  a  miller 
for  the  same,  at  such  place  on  said  reservation  as  may  be  selected  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
in  charge  of  said  reservation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  And  the 
United  States  further  agree  to  furnish  a  competent  blacksmith,  and  pay  for  the  service  of  the  same,  to 
be  located  at  or  near  the  said  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  to  furnish  suitable  tools  for  his  use. 

This  agreement  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  until  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  Con. 
gress, 
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The  above  agreement  was  signed  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1887,  by  the  Northwest 
Indian  Commission,  and  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  adults  of  the  con- 
federated tribes  living  on  the  jocko  or  Flathead  reservation  in  presence  of  United 
States  Indian  Agent  Peter  Konan,  and  the  agency  clerk,  Thomas  E.  Adams,  and  the 
interpreter,  Michael  Revais. 

SHOULD   BE   RATIFIED. 

The  agency  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  southern  habitable  portion  of  the 
reservation,  a  fact  which  will  be  readily  admitted  when  it  is  known  that  not  a  single 
farm  or  even  Indian  lodge  is  in  existence  between  it  and  the  southern  boundary.  It 
is  also  placed  at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  line,  thereby 
precluding  any  set  t  lenient  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  north  and 
west  there  are  farms  extending  in  the  one  case  to  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  in  the 
other  at  least  ('»<)  miles.  Owing  to  this  state  of  affairs  it  will  be  evident  that  the  use 
of  the  mills  and  the  services  of  the  mechanics  connected  with  the  agency  can  not  be 
utilized  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Indians  except  at  considerable  cost  and  inconve- 
nience, consequently  they  have  not  the  encouragement  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  afford  them  to  follow  civilized  pursuits.  This  is  especially  appa- 
rent in  connection  with  building  and  grain  raising,  two  matters  to  which  attention 
is  most  strongly  urged  by  your  Department,  showing  that  the  transportation  by 
wagon  of  lumber  or  wheat  tor  any  considerable  distance  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
article  itself.  As  the  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  of  Chief  Charlos'  band  are  steadily  re- 
moving from  that  valley  and  settling  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  the  mills  and 
shops  of  the  agency  are  of  necessity  where  they  are  now  located.  If  the  agreement 
cited  between  the  Indians  and  the  Northwest  Commission  should  he  ratified  it  will 
place  mills  and  mechanics  iii  the  very  enter  of  Indian  settlements,  where  are  now 
being  opened  new  farms  and  new  homes  by  thrifty  and  progressive  Indians,  who 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  scatter  out  from  Indian  villages  and  settle 
upon  land  which  they  will  soon  ask  to  be  set  aside  for  them. 

IN    SEVERALTY. 

At  present  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  loot  with  suspicion  upon  this  bill,  which 
no  doubt  arose  from  a  common  inspiration  to  secure  legislation  having  for  its  object 
the  making  out  of  the  Indian  a  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  hoped  and  advocated  by  a  large  number  of  the  real  friends  of  the  Indians  that 
by  a  wise  administration  of  the  severalty  act  iii  a  few  years  the  Indian  as  an  In- 
dian will  cease  to  exist  on  the  reservations  and  will  give  place  to  the"  self-support- 
ing, law-abiding  citizen.  A  huge  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  Flat  head  reservation 
are  averse  to  taking  land  in  severalty,  as  they  labor  under  the  impression  that  the 
residue  will  he  sold  by  the  Government  to  white  set  tiers,  thus  breaking  np  their  res- 
ervations and  mixing  the  Indians  up  promiscuously  with  the  white  settlers.  It  is 
apparent,  and  I  seek  to  impress  upon  the  Indians,  that  the  severalty  provisions  of  this 
act  has  only  the  legal  effect  whereby  one  or  more  of  several  owners  of  land  in  com- 
mon can  secure  the  separate  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  share  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  that  in  law  not  an  acre  of  land  can  lie  taken  from  an  Indian  without  his 
consent  and  in  conformity  with  his  title.  It  will  take  some  time  and  patience  to 
bring  the  Indians  here  to  this  understanding  of  the  act,  but  I  trust  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

THE    SCHOOLS 

On  this  reservation  consist  of  two  industrial  establishments,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  and  are  situated  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  Those  schools  are  conducted 
under  contract  with  the  Government  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  St.  Ignatius  Mis- 
sion and  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  contract  is  $150  for  each  of  75  children  in 
each  school.  These  children  remain  in  the  school  the  year  round.  There  is  a,  partial 
vacation  in  the  month  of  August,  but  it  extends  only  to  a  suspension  of  certain 
studies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  report  that  the  Indian  schools  of  this  reservation, 
under  the  careful  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  Jesuits  of  St  Ignatius  and  the-  Sisters 
of  Providence,  are  excellent  institutions  of  education  for  Indian  children,  and  are  fast 
attaining  a  national  reputation.  They  should  be  encouraged  and  sustained,  not  only 
by  the  Government,  but  by  the  good  people  of  all  denominations,  as  education  and 
religion  are  the  best  and  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with  any  hope  of  success 
in  elevating  the  Indian  to  ciibizenshrp  and  usefulness. 

CIIARLOS'   BAND   OF   BITTER  ROOT  FLATHEADS. 

The  original  families  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  of  this  band  who  removed  to  this 
reservation,  and  who  were  furnished  with  fenced  fields,  seed,  houses,  cows,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  provisions,  etc.,  may  now  be  said  to  be  self-supporting.  Could 
they  be  induced  or  forced  to  give  up  their  drinking  or  gambling  habits  they  would 
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soon  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  As  the  census  shows,  several  other  families  of 
this  band  removed  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  are  living  here,  but  have  not 
been  provided  with  houses,  fenced  fields,  etc.,  as  were  the  other  families  who  previ- 
ously removed.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  every  family  of  Bitter  Root  Flat.heads  would 
remove  to  the  reservation  if  they  were  offered  the  encouragement  of  the  first  families 
who  preceded  them  to  the  reservation,  and  the  privilege  of  selling  their  laud  there. 
Those  who  choose  to  remain  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  need  look  no 
further  for  Government  aid ;  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
to  taxation,  in  common  with  their  white  neighbors  who  are  struggling  around  them 
to  acquire  homes  and  independence. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Ronan, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 

August  1(>,  1887. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  agency  affairs.     Having  assumed 
charge  April  13,  1887,  this  report  can  cover  but  a  few  months  as  to  my  personal  kuowl- 


The  reservation  is  occupied  in  common  by  two  tribes,  viz,  Assinaboine  and  Gros 
Ventre  Indians,  and  is  so  large  that  but  a  small  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  any  of  them. 
I  found  them  living  in  houses  and  tepees  in  the  valley  of  Milk  river,  each  way,  for 
a  distance  of  14  miles  east  and  west  of  the  agency.  This  valley  is  frequently  called  the 
"garden  spot"  of  Montana,  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  or  irrigation  will  produce,  iu 
great  abundance  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

This  has  been  a  season  of  copious  rainfall,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  crops 
raised  by  the  Indians  will  far  exceed  those  of  previous  years.  The  acreage  of  wheat 
is  the  largest  ever  sown  on  the  reservation  and  is  being  now  harvested  and  gives 
promise  of  a  very  heavy  yield.  I  estimate  the  Indians  will  raise  2,500  bushels  this 
season.  The  oat  crop,  although  late  seeded  owing  to  delay  in  procuring  seed,  gives 
promise  of  fine  recurns. 

This  reservation  is  entirely  too  large  for  the  Indians,  and  I  trust  the  coming  Congress 
will  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  the  Commissioners  last  winter  with  these  Indians. 
which  will  greatly  reduce  its  size  and  throw  opeu  to  settlement  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  that  is  now  lying  idle,  which  would  be  available  to  agriculturists, 
stockmen,  and  other  citizens.  The  Indians  are  unanimous  in  desiring  that  Congress 
shall  ratify  this  treaty,  as  the  liberal  annuities  agreed  upon  would  greatly  aid  them 
in  becoming  self-sustaining  in  a  few  years. 

NUMBER   OF   INDIANS. 

The  annual  census  as  required  by  law  was  taken  as  accurately  as  possible  and  shows 

the  following  number  of  Indians  : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 445 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 520 

School  children  between  ages  of  six  and  sixteen : 

Male 180 

Female 167 

Children  under  six  years : 

Male 218 

Female 190 

Total  all  ages 1,720 

Of  this  population  904  are  Gros  Ventre  and  816  Assinaboine  Indians. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  thirteen  privates.  They  are  efficient 
and  discharge  their  duties  promptly  when  their  services  are  required.  Two  suits  of 
uniform  should  be  furnished  them  annually — a  light-weight  suit  for  summer  and  a 
heavy  one  and  an  overcoat  for  winter,  especially  in  this  cold  climate. 

INDIAN  COURTS. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  it  destitute  of  an  organized  court 
under  the  "rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  and  have  deferred  the  or- 
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ganizatiou  of  such  court  until  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  leading  Indians  as 
to  act  judiciously  in  the  selection  of  its  members. 

In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  property,  I  have  had  the  matters  referred  to  arbitrators; 
selecting  two  of  the  police,  and  they  selecting  a  third  party  outside  of  the  force. 
Their  decisions  have  been  just,  and  generally  satisfy  the  disputants. 

* 

CRIMES   COMMITTED. 

The  year  nas  been  free  from  outbreaking  crimes,  the  only  exception  being  the  leav- 
ing from  this  reservation,  on  the  night  of  the  f>th  of  May,  four  Assinaboine  Indians 
without  my  permission.  They  returned  on  the  26th  of  same  month.  I  was  at  once 
advised  by  the  Indian  police  of  their  return  with  stolen  Indian  ponies.  The  police 
arrested  them  at  once  and  brought  them  to  the  agency  with  the  stolen  property. 
The  Indians  were  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  post  guard-house  at  Fort  Assina- 
boine. not  having  a  suitable  place  of  confinement  here.  The  stolen  horses  were  ad- 
vertised, and  upon  identification  returned  to  their  owners,  the  Blood  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

PEACE  TREATY  WITH  THE  BLOOD  INDIANS. 

Early  in  June  I  was  advised  of  the  arrival  of  Maj.  William  Pocklington,  agent 
for  the  Blood  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  wit  li  "Red  Crow  "  and  three  minor 
Blood  chiefs,  ;it  Fort  Assinaboine,  who  desired  to  visit  this  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  1  in  vited  t  hem  to  visit  the 
agency,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  The  day  alter  their  arrival,  they  met  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  Assinaboines  in  a  '•  peace  council,*'  and  after  the  usual  Indian  coun- 
cil ceremonies  were  ended,  they  made   soLamn   promises  to   each  other  to  discontinue 

horse-stealing  raids.  These  promises,  I  trust,  may  prove  lasting,  and  Agent  Pock- 
lington assures  me  that  1  shall  have  his  hearty  co-operation  in  suppressing  horse 
stealing  between  his  Indians  and  those  of  this  reservation. 

CA  II  LE    IN    SEVERALTY. 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  issue  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  the  stock-cattle 

now   held   as   the    agency  herd.      This  is  a    move  in  the   right  direction.      A  tew  cows 

were  given  them  by  my  predecessor,  which  are  being  well  cared  for.  If  the  Depart- 
ment could  purchase  for  them  annually  for  several  years  five  hundred  cows,  the  in- 
crease would  be  such  that  in  a  few  years  the  usual  beef  contract  could  he  dispensed 
with. 

LAND    IN    SEVERALTY. 

No  lands  have  yet  been  alloted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  nor  do  I  deem  it  wise 
to  take  any  Steps  in  that  direction  until  after  Congress  takes  some  action  as  to  the 
reduction  in  size  of  the  present  reservation. 

ALCOHOL. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  a  good,  word  for  the  soberness  of  these  Indians ;  not  having  a 
single  complaint  reported  to  me,  nor  having  heard  of  an  Indian  indulging  in  its  use. 

I  feared  t  lie  great  number  of  white  men  coming  on  the  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Manitoba  Railroad  would  cause  trouble 
among  the  Indians  from  its  use,  but  must  compliment  the  officials  of  said  road  upon 
their  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  kind 
manner  in  which  their  employes  have  treated  the  Indians.  No  trouble  has  occurred 
between  them. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  fair.  They  are  not  generally  speaking 
healthy.  Many  areeither  scrofulous  or  consumptive  ;  yet  they  have  had  no  diseases 
among  them  that  have  proven  necessarily  fatal.  A  few  tl  medicine  men"  still  exist, 
but  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  place  much  confidence'  in  their  powers  of  cure. 

SCHOOL. 

A  day  echool  has  been  kept  running  at  the  agency  during  the  year,  except  the  reg- 
ular vacations. 

Average  attendance  of  scholars ^. 33| 

School  houses 1 

School  rooms 2 

Teachers  employed : 

One  teacher,  compensation  per  annum $600 

One  matron  and  assistant  teacher,  compensation  per  annum 300 
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The  advancement  of  the  pupils  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  he  expected  at  a 
day  school.  The  attendance  has  not  been  large  on  account  of  the  long  distance  most 
of  the  scholars  arc  daily  required  to  travel  to  attend  school.  There  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Government  an  Indian  training  and  boarding  school  in  addition  to  the 
contract  mission  school,  the  capacity  of  which  is  too  small  for  the  requirements  of 
the  two  Indian  tribes.  In  round  numbers  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  350  chil- 
dren who  by  all  means  should  be  sent  to  school. 

MISSION  SCHOOL. 

A  Catholic  Indian  Mission  school  has  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  located  60  miles  southeast  of  the  agency, 
with  a  capacity  for  50  pupils.  The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  have  all  the 
conveniences  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  intended,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  contract  at  present  limits  the  number  to  20  pupils,  which  number  are  now  ready 
to  begin  the  school  year,  September  1,  1887.  There  are  many  other  children  whose 
parents  are  desirous  of  sending  them,  but  cannot  on  account  of  the  limited  number 
contracted  for.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  contract  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Three  of  the  agency  buildings  now  occupied  by  employes  are  totally  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  intended.  These  buildings  are  rotten,  and  not  worth  repairing. 
The  new  uncompleted  buildings  could  be  finished  at  a  slight  cost  in  comparison  to 
the  discomforts  of  the  employes  who  occupy  the  old  ones,  and  I  would  recommend  the 
completion  of  these  new  buildings  at  once 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  ."rank  to  say  that  these  Indiaus,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  my  judg- 
ment, arc  above  the  average  for  industry  and  sobriety.  The  interest  they  have  dis- 
played and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  have  cultivated  sonic  of  their  farms 
would  do  credit  to  white  men.  They  are  greatly  desirous  of  helping  themselves  and 
not  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  Government  for  subsistence,  and  1  believe  the  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  they  will  be  self-supporting  and  good  citizens. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  C.  Fields, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

August  1,1887.  . 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Indian  service 
at  this  agency.     I  took  charge  of  this  agency  on  November  6, 1886,  relieving  Special 
Ageut  H.  Heth,  who  had  been  here  since  July  1. 


THE   RESERVATION. 


Inasmuch  as  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  have  been  frequently  reported  and 
officially  published  in  years  past  and  no  changes  being  made  recently,  I  regard  it  un- 
necessary to  describe  it  by  metes  and  bounds. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN   COMMISSION, 

consisting  of  Judge  Wright,  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  Daniels,  of  Minnesota,  and  Major 
Larrabee,  of  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  arrived  here  in  December  last. 
They  conferred  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Yanktous  and  Assinnaboines,  and 
mtered  into  an  agreement  by  which  these  Indians  are  to  surrender  whatever  title 
ihey  may  have  to  all  lands  other  than  those  described,  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  Missouri  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Rio-  Muddy  creek, 
hence  west  following  the  center  of  the  Missouri  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Milk  river,  thence 
ip  Milk  river  to  Porcupine  creek,  thence  up  Porcupine  creek  40  miles,  thence  directly  east  to  the 
uiddle  of  the  Big  Muddy,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  Rig  Muddy  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


L 


This  proposed  reservation  will  contain  about  1,700,000  acres,  enough  to  give  every 
nan,  woman,  and  child  over  600  acres.     It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Government 

INT  87  V  2 15 
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should  pay  these  Indians  for  lands  surrendered  $165,000  annually  for  ten  years  ;  this 
money  to  be  expended  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Iuterior  to  sustain  them 
and  provide  them  with  horses,  cattle,  wagons,  farm  implements,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  every - 
thing  necessary  to  aid  and  encourage  them  to  finally  become  self-sustaining.  This 
treaty  is  yet  to  be  ratified  by  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  body  will  take  favorable  ac- 
tion soon  after  assembling  next  winter,  that  these  people  may  become  settled,  not  to 
be  disturbed  during  the  next  decade. 

THE  CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  this  year  .shows  : 
Yanktons — 

Whole  unmber  of  Indians 945 

School  children  between  6  and  L6  years  of  age. .... 213 

Males  over  1-  years  of  age ! 253 

Females  over  i  i  years  years  of  age 317 

Assinnaboines  : 

Whole  onmber  of  Indians 827 

School  children  between  6  and  lb  years  of  age 163 

Males  over  L8  years  of  age S.)7 

Females  over  It  y<  335 

Grand  total  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  June  30,  1887  1,772 

At  this  season  of  theyeara  fair  and  jusl  census  cannot  be  taken  because  so  manjj 
Indians  are  absent  (withoul  permission).  Not  Less  than  four  hundred  are  away,  a 
considerable  number  having  gone  north  over  the  United  states  boundary  line  to 
ii it ii t  game  and  pick  berries,  and  others  are  west  on  this  undivided  reservation,  be* 

\ond  the  jurisdiction  of   this  agency.      .Midwinter,  when  all  are  at  home,  is  the  better 

time  to  make  the  count.  Adding  these  four  hundred  scattering  Indians,  there  still  seems 
a  large  reduction  in  the  aggregate  when  compared  with  reports  of  previous  years. 
Bui  this  showing  is  the  result  oi  an  actual,  honesl  count,  and  I  have  given  credit  for 
every  man,  woman,  ami  child.  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  at  some  reservations 
the  agents,  d<  urous  of  keeping  up  the  original  number  in  their  census  reports, 
strain  a  few  points.  Would  it  doI  be  a  good  planto  have  the  census  taken  under 
supervision  oi  special  agents  and  inspectoral     1  think  so. 

«   I\  II  I/.ATIoX. 

About  one-half  of  the  [ndians  at  this  agencj  have  adopted  citizens' dress  wholly, 
and  are  living  in  housi  s.  Twenty-six  houses  have  been  built  thus  far  this  season,  and 
fifty  more  are  in  course  of  erection.  1  don't  think  these  Indians  give  themselves 
much  concern  about  religious  matters.  Missionaries  have  been  preaching  to  them 
at   Poplar  <  reek  and  Wolf  Point   forlo!  these  many  years,  but   I  have  been  unable, 

since  my  residence  here,  t<>   find  an    Indian,   or   barn   of  one,  who   has  embraced   the 

truths  of  Christianity,  and  1  don't  believe  the  Leavening  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  pen  pic.  Several  bundled  of  them  are  still 
inclined  to  lead  a  aomadic  life,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  this  class  on  the 
reservation  in   the  Batumi  i.     The  Montana  division  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 

apolis and  Manitoba  Railway,  now  being  constructed  east  and  west,  through  this 
reservation,  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  ci\  ilize  these  Indians  than 
any  other  one  thing,  foT  the  reason  that  it  will  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  whites, 
the  most  of  whom  in  this  country  are  energetic,  pushing  people.  They  are  amazed 
at  the  activity  and  endurance  of  the  railroad  workmen,  and  regard  them  "  big  med- 
icine." 

AC.NCV    BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Special  Agent  Qeth,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  agency  from  July  1,  1886,  to  Novem- 
ber 5,  1886,  in  his  report  of  this  school  for  last  year,  says  little  progress  had  been 
made  during  the  year,  owing  to  bad  management,  or  no  management  at  all ;  that  the 
school  was  only  nominally  in  operation,  and  t  hat  the  missionary  schools  at  Wolf  Point 
and  Poplar  creek  amounted  to  nothing.  When  [  took  charge,  November  6,  1886, 1 
found  that  Agent  Hetb  had  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  school,  and  had  secured  the 
attendance  of  51  children.  The  employes  then  consisted  of  a  .superintendent,  in- 
dustrial  teacher,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook.  After  familiarizing  my- 
Belfasmuch  as  possible,  for  the  time  being,  with  agency  affairs,  and  finding  winte* 
upon  me,  so  that  but  Little  outside  work  could  be  done,  I  concluded  to  turn  my  at- 
tention mostly  to  the  school,  and  endeavor  to  build  it  up.  I  called  the  so-called 
chiefs  and    headmen  together  and   talked   over  school    matters  with   them,   pointing 

out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  educating  their  children,  etc.  Three  of  these 
meetings  or  councils  were  held,  and  I  math  1 1  to  persuade  the  Indians 
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to  voluntarily  bring  in  their  children,  but  fchey  did  not  enthuse  over  the  subject,  and 
1  became  satisfied  the  Bohool  would  not  be  tilled  unless  they  were  i  o  i 

I  notified  the  parents  that  unless  they  surrendered  their  children  within  five  days 
1  should  send  the  police  fortheui;  that  1  should  c  .i  off  rations  from  those  attempting 
to  hide  their  children,  and  imprison   those  defying  the  pol  irded  this 

announcement  a  big  joke,  and  said  i  hat  such  threats  had  been  made  by  former  agents 
but  were  never  executed.  Thej  soon  realized,  however,  thai  1  was  in  earnest  and 
did  not  propose  to  tolerate  any  nonsense  in  the  matter.  The  i>o!iee  were  set  to  work 
according  to  instructions,  all d  I  refused  rations  to  those  who  had  cached  children, 
and  some  bad  characters  who  interfered  with  the  police  I  oon fined  in  the  agency 
prison.  This  effort  proved  to  be  successful,  and  50  children  were  placed  in  the  school 
within  a  few  days.  On  December  1  the  rolls  showed  I2ti  in  attendance;  January  1, 
try  l,  L36;  March  1,  158;  April  1,  179;  May  l.  l  16;  June  1,201; 
July  1,202,  and  July  13,  203.  The  school  is  crowded  full  to  overflowing,  and  the 
buildings  are  inadequate  for  this  number.     If  thi  room  I   could  easily  add 

children  to  make  the  aggregate  ■-,.")i». 

An  estimate  has  been  sent  in  tor  a  new  building,  and  I  hope  to  - 
cold  weather.     A  hospital,  a  large  water-tank,  seats,  desks,  things  are 

needed,  an  I  no  doubt  will  he  provided.     Last  fall  a  2-inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  5  i  ><  t  in 
the  ground,  connecting  with  a  well   1,700  feet   distant   from  the  school.     Water  is 
forced  through  this  pipe  by  steam-power,  which  is  a  greal  imp] 
pared  \\ :  it  hauling  wit  h  ox-  teams  from  t  he  '  i  Lver— over  a  mile. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  employ 6s  w< 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  I,  1887,  the  following  positions  were  authorized:  Super- 
intendent, industrial  teacher,  three  teachers,  matron,  baker, 
G©ok,  and  night-watchman.  The  various  depa  das  much 
as  possible  considering  the  disadvantages  t  he  employ  6s  had  to  coi  i,  and  i  he 
school  management,  on  the  whole,  bj  those  in  immediate  u  oessful 
beyond  expectation  on  my  part. 

Fully  50  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  never  been  insi  chool  building. 

i         were  taken  out  of  the  blanket  at   the  tepee  or  hidi  as  wild  as  their 

parents  when  they  left  the  chase.    These  urchins  are  dow  <-\r.i-.i  and  tidy,  and  so 
changed  in  general  appearance  that  sometimes  visiting  parents  experience  difficulty 
pa  identifying  their  children.     They  are  contented  and  happy  as  a  rule,  and  th< 
not  one  runaway  where  t  here  \\  ere  ten  ti\  e  monl  he  ago. 

During  school  hours  object-lessons,  orl  hography,  reading,  wril  in  :.  arithmetic,  and 
geography  are  taught.     Each  evening  a  shori  session  is  held,  and  ed  to 

tinging  and  various  exercises  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children.  The  industries 
taught  are  farming  and  gardening ;  how  to  use  farmimplei  d  tools;  butter- 

iaaking,  dress-making,  and  sewing  generally;  baking, cooking,  and  to  tchen 

and  (lining  room  details;  washing  and  ironing;  care  of  stock;  cutting  and  sawing 
wood,  etc.'    i  he  school-grounds  consist  of  40  acres,  of  which  about  15  acr< 
tivated  this  year  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  various  kinds  of  garden  truck,  and  a 
yield  is  promised. 

r ARMING. 

Owing  to  drought,  only  about  one  year  in  four  can  be  reli<  i  in  this  re- 

gion, unless  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation  is  devised  and  adopted.  of  the 

fortunate  seasons,  however,  and  we  have  been  favored  i  tins  since  June 

1.  May  was  a  dry  month,  and  the,  wheat  and  oats  suffered.  The  w<  t  weat  hi  r  in  June 
helped  the  wheat,  but  too  much  rain  for  the  oats,  and  the  latter  was  injured  by  rust, 
ami  will  make  about  one-third  of  a  crop.     The  wheat  will  yield  perhaps  a  half  crop. 

The  outlook  for  potatoes,  coin,  and  garden  truck  is  very  favorable,  and,  unless  an 
early  frost  should  nip  them,  the  Indians  who  have  raised  these  crops  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  labor  and  encouraged  to  work  with  more  vim  next  year. 

Farming  was  don.*  at  the  following  localities  this  season  :  At  Poplar  Creek  (agency 
farm),  95  acres,  and  122  acres  by  Indians ;  at  Upper  Box  Alder,  3  miles  west  of  agency, 
80  acres  by  Indians;  at  Wolf  Point  and  vicinity,  25  miles  west  of  agency,  228  acres 
by  Indians;  at  Deer  Tail,  b'  miles  east  of  agency,  75  acres  by  Indians;  at  Lower  Box 
Alder,  16  miles  east  of  agency,  25  acres  by  Indians;  at  the  Big  Muddy  and  vicinity, 
25  miles  east  of  agency,  26  acres  by  Indians  ;  at  Ash  (irove,  36  miles  east  of  agency, 
12  acres  by  Indians,  making  in  all  613  acres  under  cultivation  this  year.  I  do  not  in- 
clude in  the  above  about  15  acres  at  the  agency  boarding-school  wholly  cultivated  by 
the  larger  hoys  of  that  institution.  These  Indians  are  not  model  farmers,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  great  majority  of  them  never  will  be.  Still,  taking  into  consideration 
everything,  'particularly  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  many  years  since  they  left  the 
chase  of  the  buffalo  and  the  war-path,  they  do  pretty  well,  and  many  of  them  are  to 
be  commended  for  1  he  progress  in  farming  that  they  have  made.  Not  a  few  of  these 
Indians,  especially  the  Yankton  Sioux,  are  lazy  and  worthless,  and  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those  wishing  to  work.  This  class  made  profuse  i>romises  in  early  spring, 
• 
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and  started  out  with  much  energy,  but  when  the  time  for  earnest  work  came  they  fell 
by  the  wayside,  became  "  very  tired,"  abandoned  their  patches,  and  let  things  go  to 
the  dickens. 

The  Assinnaboines  located  at  Wolf  Point  are  much  more  inclined  to  till  the  soil  and 
work  than  the  Yanktons  at  Poplar  Creek.  They  have  not  been  fooled  with  so  much 
as  the  Yanktons,  and  seem  to  understand  that  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  be 
compelled  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  Assinnaboines  understand  how  to  caro  for 
and  manage  stock,  and  are  always  anxious  to  freight  goods  and  do  other  work  by 
which  they  can  earn  a  few  dollars.  They  are  not  habitual  beggars,  such  as  the  Yank- 
tons, and  do  not  ioaf  around  the  agency  to  await  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  door 
in  the  hope  of  getting  coffee  and  sugar  or  a  chunk  of  bacon.  They  saved  seed  corn 
from  a  partial  crop  raised  two  years  ago,  while  not  an  ear  was  found  among  the 
Yank  tons. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  are  22  members  of  the  police  force  ;  of  these  6  are  located  at  Wolf  Point,  6  at 
Poplar  Creek,  4  at  Lower  Box  Alder,  and  the  rest  where  needed,  at  various  points, 
from  time  to  time.  They  have  not  been  very  efficient,  and  many  changes  were  neces- 
sarily made  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

They  regard  their  salary,  $3  a  mouth,  entirely  too  small,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  their  ponies  in  the  service  all  the  time  at  their  owu  expense. 

I  believe  a  less  number  at  a  larger  salary  would  bo  wise  economy  and  perhaps  an 
incentive  to  take  greater  interest  in  their  work. 

SANITARY. 

The  native  "Medicine  Man"  is  gradually  losing  his  hold,  and  the  agency  physi- 
cian is  sought  more  and  more  by  these  Indians.  There  has  been  but  little  sickness 
other  than  chronic  syphilitic  affections  and  consumption  which  have  prevailed  among 
the  Indians,  more  01  less,  for  many  years. 

A  hospital  is  greatly  needed,  so  that  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick,  who  have  no  rela- 
tives or  friends,  cao  be  oared  for,  instead  of  lying  abandoned  on  the  ground  in  their 
tepees  or  houses  without  doors.  A  suitable  building  could  ho  erected  for  perhaps 
$1,000,  as  much  of  the  work  could  he  done  by  agency  employe's  and  Indians. 

INDIAN   TRADERS. 

Philip  W.  Lewis  is  the  licensed  trader  at  this  agency.  He  is  a  straightforward,  up- 
right man,  and  conducts  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  gener- 
ally among  the  Indians,  lie  is  prompt  in  complying  with  the  Indian  laws  and  De- 
partment regulations,  and  always  willing  for  the  inspection  of  his  books  and  busi- 
:  v  the  agent.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Sabbath-school,  held  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  school  building,  and  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  children. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MATTERS. 

I  am  collecting  and  systematically  arranging  a  large  amount  of  broken,  worn-out, 
and  worthless  property,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  which  I  hope  to  get  rid  of  as 
soon  as  a  hoard  of  survey  is  authorized  and  convened.  This  stuff,  wholly  worthless, 
cumbers  the  accounts  and  misleads  the  Indian  Bureau  as  to  the  amount  of  available 
property  on  hand. 

Three  hundred  logs  were  cut  during  May  and  June  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  8  miles  west  of  the  agency,  under  direction  of  the  sawyer  and  engineer. 
About  half  of  these  logs  are  delivered  at  the  saw-mill ;  the  rest  are  rafted  to  points 
near  the  agency  aud  will  be  hauled  to  the  mill  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  This 
work  was  done  by  Indians. 

A  ditch,  1,700  feet  long  aud  5  feet  deep,  in  which  is  laid  a  water-pipe  leading  from  a 
well  to  school  building,  was  dug  wholly  by  the  Indians  last  fall. 

Among  the  garden  truck  being  cultivated  by  tho  school-boys  are  3,000  cabbages, 
enough  if  successfully  grown  to  furnish  the  school  15  heads  a  day  for  over  8  months. 

There  is  abundant  grass  this  season,  and  all  hands  are  now  busy  haying.  Already 
several  hundred  tons  have  been  cut.  Three  hundred  tons  will  be  stacked  for  agency 
stock. 

No  grave  crimes  have  been  committed  on  the  reservation  since  my  arrival.  A  num- 
ber of  whisky  traders  and  horse  thieves  have  been  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the 
l'n ited  States  marshal  at  Miles  City.  Gambling  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the 
Indians,  but  it  is  gradually  lessening. 
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Indians  received  Government  funds  for  labor,  etc.,  as  follows  during  the  year:  Ir- 
rigatiti"-  ditch  and  school  building  trench,  $986.31 ;  transports!  ion  of  Indian  supplies, 
cutting  and  hauling  hay.  $1,041.62  ;  hauling  water,  $1:55  ;  wood  furnished  agency  and 
school,  $1,792;  building  ami  repairs  at  agency,  $158.25  ;  police,  $2,106;  cutting  and 
hauling  logs  and  packing  ice,  #101 ;  making  in  all,  $7,226.58. 

Special  Agen"  lleth  arrived  at  this  agency  on  July  8,  1887,  and  remained  14  days, 
during  which  time  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  school  and  agency  affairs. 

The  loss  of  Indian  ponies  and  cattle  last,  winter,  which  was  almost  unparalleled  in 
severity,  aggregates  at  least  250 head.  The  loss  to  the  agency  herd  of  cattle  did  not 
exceed  5  per  cent.,  but  the  agency  stock  had  hay  to  feed  on.  Considerable  hay  was 
also  furnished  the  Indians  for  their  stock,  but  there  was  not  enough  for  all.  The 
horses  and  ponies  owned  by  Indians  are  usually  very  inferior  and  of  little  value, 
poorly  trained,  or  rather  not  trained  at  all.  There  are  a  few  Indians,  however,  who 
take  some  care  of  their  stock,  and  better  grades  should  be  introduced  to  encourage 

them. 

There  are  20  Indian  wood-yards  on  the  Missouri  river  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  agency,  and  over  2,000  cords  have  been  cut  and  sold  to  steamboats. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  all  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  on  the  res- 
ervation have,  as  a  rule," devoted  themselves  to  the  work,  and  in  my  opinion  much 
has  been  attained  within  the  past  eight  months. 

I  return  thanks  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  mo  by  officers  of  the  Department, 
and  I  hope  to  make  a  better  showing  in  my  next  report. 
1  am,  very  respectfully, 

D.  O.  Cowen, 

U.S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Tongue  River  Agency, 

Ashland,  Mont.,  August  24,  1887. 

Sir:  Complying  with  circular  of  June  13,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  with  census  and  accompanying  statistics. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  number 
819,  an  increase  of  24  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
in  making  up  the  census,  and  the  Indian  name,  translated  into  English,  has  been  given 
of  every  Indian.     It  would  be  impossible  to  write  the  Indian  names  as  pronounced. 

These  Indians  are  located  in  Montana  Territory,  south  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  on 
two  of  its  tributaries,  Tongue  river,  and  the  Rosebud.  Their  settlements  commence 
about  80  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  former  and  65  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  t  he 
latter,  and  extend  up  these  streams  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy 
creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Rosebud,  falling  into  that  stream  from  the  east,  have  Indian 
settlements  on  them,  extending  up  each  stream,  about  5  miles.  Tho  valley  of  the 
Rosebud  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide;  that  of  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy,  up  to 
the  points  to  which  the  Indian  settlements  reach,  about  same  width.  Tho  valley  of 
Tongue  river  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Tongue  river  is  about  80  or  90 
yards  wide,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  2£  feet ;  the  Rosebud  is  about  25  feet  wide  ; 
depth  about  2  feet.  The  distance  from  the  Rosebud,  at  points  occupied  by  Indians, 
to  Tongue  river  is  about  20  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  rather  fine,  porous,  and  occasionally 
gravelly.  With  sufficient  moisture  it  produces  good  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  root 
crops.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  its  capacities.  Irrigation  ditches  have  been 
taken  out  both  north  and  south  of  the  Indian  settlements  by  white  settlers  and  the 
reports  of  tho  results  are  satisfactory.  The  country  between  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue 
river,  excepting  the  little  valleys  of  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy,  is  rough  and  broken, 
not  susceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation,  but  is  a  good  range  for  stock,  and  has 
some  good  pine  timber.  Lignite  of  a  good  quality  for  stoves  is  found  on  Tongue 
river  and  Rosebud  and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  not  to  be  of  any  value 
for  blacksmiths'  use. 

The  country  on  Tongue  river  is  not  within  the  reservation,  though  it  was  with- 
drawn from  entry  some  time  last  summer  at  my  suggestion  ;  but  ifc  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  Tongue  River  country  will  bo  available  for  settling 
Indians  in  severalty  until  maps  of  surveys  made  last  fall  have  been  furnished  and 
claims  of  white  settlers  have  been  adjusted  and  settled.  There  are  about  ten  white 
settlers  on  the  reservation,  who  claim  to  have  acquired  rights  previous  to  the  setting 
apart  of  the  reservation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  claims  cover  some  of  the  best 
lands.  One  person  has  settled  near  the  line  of  the  reservation  during  the  year. 
Whether  he  is  on  or  off  can  not  well  be  determined  until  the  map  of  the  surveys 
alluded  to  has  been  received.         • 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  houses  since  rny  last  report — twenty — shows 
a  commendable  progress  in  thai  respect.  ]  have  not  pressed  the  Indians  in  that  re- 
spect as  I  should  have  done  had  their  claims  been  definitely  located ;  but  I  know 
many  of  them  will  have  to  make  changes  in  their  locations,  and  they  will  feel  the 
loss  of  labor  occasioned  by  a  change  of  location  more  than  a  white  man.  As  soon  as 
they  are  located  and  are  provided  with  such  material  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  1  shall  use  every  effort  to  induce  them  to  put  up  good  log  houses 
and  forever  abandon  tepees. 

The  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits  has  not  met  my  anticipations,  but  there  has 
been  some  advance.  The  little  spots  they  cultivate  are  seldom  larger  than  a  garden 
for  a  white  family,  and  that  is  largely  devoted  to  melons  and  such  things  as  have  no 
lasting  value,  and  there  is  no  market  for  anything  they  might  raise.  Only  ten  of 
them,  including  half-breeds,  have  cellars  in  which  to  store  root-crops  for  winter  use. 
A  greal  icy  in  plow  harness— probably  due  in  some  measure  to  my  want  of 

foresight— hi  s  perhaps  been  a  drawback  to  their  farming  operations ;  but  this  will  be 
remedied  a  ison,  the  Department  having  made  provision  for  it.    More  mow- 

ing n;  •  mid  have  been  kept  employed  to  advantage.     The  severe  weather  of 

iast  winter,  freezing  quite  a  number  of  ponies,  taught  the  Indians  a  lesson,  and  a 
lumber  of  them  are  anxious  to  put  up  hay  for  winter  use.  Both  the  machined 
nil  hand  have  been  kept  at  work  and  a  number  of  scythes  also.  I  estimate  that  150 
d  by  them  this  season,  an  increase  of  100  or  more  over  the 

Whenever  I  have  any  Government  work  I  find  qo  difficulty  in  getting  Indians  ta 
doit.  They  have  hauled  from  Rosebud  station,  distant  from  the  agency  about  65 
mile-,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  61,954  pounds  of  Government  freight ,  Tor  w  hi  eh  they 
have  been  paid  $464.54 :  they  have  performed  other  work  for  which  they  have  been 
paid  an  agg  '.»•">.     1  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  employ  any  labor  out- 

side of  Indians  and  the  regular  employe's  during  the  year. 

The  only  mnected   with  the  agency   is  St.  Labre's  boarding-school,  on 

te  river,  a  contract  school  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  charge 
of  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  order.  The  school  building  is  a  very  good  one,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  -7. in 'ii.  I'  has  •  '  capacity  for  50  boarders  and  -J')  day  pupils.  The  attendance 
lias  been  an  avei  35  for  the  year,  of  boarders,  boys  and  girls.    The  pupils 

are  making  fair  progi  I  obstacles  have  been  overcome  ;  the  sisters  are  gaining 

the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  the  children;  Indian  prejudices  are  being  broken 
down,  and  t  he  way  nude  easier  every  day  ;  but  the  obstacles  in  t  he  way  of  bringing 
1  hese  si  il]  very  great.     The  school  is  in  most  excellent  hands  and 

desen  ment.    The  Sisters  make  sacrifices  seldom  made  without 

prospe<  tediate  reward.    The  major  part  of  theirs  will  not  be  realized 

until  death  shall  have' claimed  them.  The  teachers  consist  of  Sisters  St.  Ignatius, 
st.  .\-!::<i.:.  Santa  Clara,  and  St.  Ursula,  and  Mr.  J.  Mahoney,  industrial  teacher! 
The  si  tries.     Mr.  Mahoney's  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month 

An'  I )  ■>]■'•  i  granted  to  erect  a  building  at  the  agency  for  a  day  school.    The 

house  is  well  under  way  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  month  of  September. 
It  is  18  by  50  fe<  onsists  of  two  rooms  ami  a  hall,  and,  when  finished,  will 

1  co  do  pupils. 

l\'  permitted  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  the  management  of  th<>  day  school, 
I  shall  ear.se  principal  attention  to  be  given  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  theEng^ 
lisli  language,  and  for  girls  a  knowledge  of  cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  and  genera] 
housework— all  as  preparatory  to  further  advancement  at  St.  Labre's  school.  I 
deem  the  learning  to  speak  English  by  these  Indiansof  the  first  importance.  Half  the 
troubles  with  them  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them,  and  conse- 
quent misunderstand 

The  religious  instruction  of  these  Indians,  aside  from  that  imparted  at  St.  Labre's 
school,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  VanderVelden,  S.  J.,  who  devotes  himself  to  his 
duties  with  the  ardor  characteristic  of  his  society  in  drawing  these  people  from  their 
barbarism.  The  encouragement  he  has  met  with,  if  measured  by  tangible  evidences 
of  success,  is  very  poor,  but  his  perseverance  in  his  holy  duties  must  in  time  have  its 
effect  even  upon  the  benighted  and  perverse  natives  iio  has  to  deal  with.  lie  has 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  has  dispensed  a  quantity  purchased  at  his  own  cost. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  he  is  called  upon  either  by  Indians  or  whites  to  administer 
medicines  or  for  surgical  aid.  A  part  of  the  year  he  was  absent',  necessarily,  from 
the  reservation,  attending  to  church  business,  and  his  absence  was  severely  felt.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  his  church  may  find  it  possible  to  give  him  an  assist- 
ant, as  the  field  is  too  large  for  one  man.  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  priests  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  bringing  these  people  to  a  state  of  civilization  of  any 
value.  A  semi-civilized  savage,  copying  all  the  vices  of  his  white  neighbors,  will  be 
a  worse  citizen  than  the  barbarian  pure  and  simple. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  these  Indians  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  of 
intoxication  among  them,  and  do  not  believe  that  liquor  of  any  kind  has  been  sold 
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on  tbe  reservation.     It  is  sold  on  Tongue  river,  bat  never?  1   believe,  to  Indians.     If 
it  were  to  be,  I  feel  confident,  it  would  be  reported  to  me  immediately. 

Tbe  past  winter  was  one  of  the  most  severe  experienced  in  tbis  country  for  years, 
and  unfortunately  during  some  of  tbe  earlier  storms  tbe  herd  of  beef  cattle,  which 
bad  been  placed  at  some  distance  for  better  pasturage,  were  scattered,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  got  a  supply  of  beef  from  them.  However,  baconand  other  supplies  were 
issued,  and  some  beef  purchased  in  open  market,  and  there  was  less  suffering  than  1 
apprehended  at  first  would  take  place.  The  Loss  of  cattle  will  fall  short  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  was  light  when  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  considered.  Such  a  contin- 
gency will  bo  guarded  against  hereafter  by  killing  and  freezing  a  reserve  supply  of 
beef  and  taking  other  precautions. 

During  the  fall  three  Indians  were  arrested,  charged  with  killing  sheep.  A  woman, 
a  relative  of  one  of  tho  Indians,  was  so  frightened  l>y  the  arrest  that  she  died  upon 
the  spot.  This  created  great  excitement  among  the  Indians,  and  the  interpreter  ami 
Captain  of  police,  who  were  present  when  the  arrest  was  made,  were  thought  to  be  in 
danger.  Tho  Indians  were  tried  and  acquitted.  After  this  a  young  man  or  boy  was 
arrested  for  theft  from  a  house.  He  was  rescued  from  the  officer  having  charge  of 
him.  No  immediate  attempt  was  made  to  rearrest  him,  and  the  whole  party,  princi- 
pally through  the  influence  of  Chief  Two-Moons,  were  induced  to  go  to  Miles  City 
and  give  themselves  up  to  the  civil  authority.  The  young  man  accused  of  theft  was, 
after  being  held  in  jail  for  some  time,  discharged.  The  I  luce  charged  with  rescuing 
him  were  released  on  bail,  to  appear  at  the  October  term  of  court,  an  officer  of  the 
Army,  formerly  in  charge  of  tbeso  Indians,  and  a  citizen  making  the  bond.  Another 
Indian,  who  was  charged  with  killing  a  steer,  the  property  of  a  oil  izen,  went  to  Miles 
City  before  an  arrest  could  be  made,  gave  himself  up,  was  tried,  and  acquitted.  Chief 
Two-Moons  deserves  great  credit  for  exerting  his  influence  so  efficaciously  in  induciug 
tbe  surrender  of  all  these  Indians  to  the  civil  authority. 

The  Indians  were  all  ably  defended  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Burleigh,  who  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  tbe  court,  they  not  being  able  to  oiler  any  fee  for  his  services.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  pay  for  services  of  this  kind,  as 
then  Indians  could  bo  assured  that  on  trial  in  the  courts  they  would  have  all  tho 
advantages  of  defense  that  a  white  man  would  have.  It  is  not  always  that  the  se- 
lection of  tho  court  falls  upon  a  lawyer  so  capable  and  who  discharges  his  duty  to  bis 
clients  so  faithfully  and  so  well  as  did  Dr.  Burleigh  in  the  case  of  these  Indians. 
Having  tho  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  its  members  are  not  addicted  to  working  entirely  for  glory,  and  the  man  who 
depends  upon  an  unfeed  lawyer  may  sometimes  be  convicted  while  he  has  a  good  de- 
fense which  has  not  been  properly  presented. 

I  have  not  found  occasion,  opportunity,  or  material  for  the  establishment  of  u  the 
court  of  Indian  offenses."  Nearly  if  not  all  the  differences  between  Indians  have  been 
settled  amicably  among  themselves,  a  little  time  generally  sufficing  to  bring  them 
to  terms  agreeable  to  hot  h  pari  ies. 

I  have  never  known  any  of  the  men  to  come  to  blows  since  I  have  been  here.  Their 
fondness  for  their  children  and  indulgence  of  them  very  far  exceeds  that  of  white 
people  and  negroes. 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  proverbial  for  chastity  of  their  women.  I  have  yet  to 
bear  of  any  case  of  venereal  disease  among  them.  Their  personal  habits  are  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  would  require  a  strong  stomach  to  enjoy  a  meal  as  ordinarily  prepared 
in  a  tepee. 

During  tbe  last  summer  and  fall  a  number  of  Cbeyenues  from  Pine  Ridge  agency 
came  here  and  applied  for  rations  and  to  bo  incorporated  with  the  Indians  here.  By 
direction  of  the  Department  they  were  informed  that  they  could  not  draw  rations 
hero,  and  were  directed  to  return  to  Pine  Ridge.  Rations  for  that  purpose  were  of- 
fered thetn.  After  a  time  some  of  them,  notably  Wild  Hog  and  his  party,  did  so,  but 
some  of  them  remained  over  during  the  winter.  Additions  to  tho  number  were  made 
during  the  spring  and  summer  until  they  numbered  about  200.  They  made  great 
complaints  of  the  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  (but  none  of  the 
agent  or  employe's),  and  expressed  a  determination  to  live  and  die  with  their  kins- 
folk here.  The  Indians  bete  were  clamorous  for  them  to  remain  and  be  incorporated 
with  them.  Being  unable  to  remove  them  with  my  small  police  force,  Major  Snyder, 
from  Fort  Keogh,  with  three  companies  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Forse,  from  Fort  Cus- 
ter, with  two  troops  of  cavalry,  were  ordered  here  to  effect  their  removal.  The  In- 
dians both  of  this  agency  and  those  from  Pine  Ridge  evinced  great  opposition,  but 
the  coolness,  tact,  and  forbearance  of  Major  Snyder  proved  successful,  and  tbe  Pino 
Ridge  Indians  started  from  hero  on  the  12th  instant  in  charge  of  Captain  Forse  and 
bis  cavalry.  On  the  14th  instant  Major  Snyder  with  his  command  left  for  Fort  Keogh ; 
since  then  everything  has  been  quiet.  Those  Indians  engaged  on  Government  work 
have  returned  to  their  labors,  and  I  have  had  many  more  applications  for  employ- 
ment than  I  could  supply,  indeed  more  than  I  have  ever  bad  before  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 
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These  Indians  have  not  given  up  the  hope  that  all  the  Nurthern  Cheyennes  may  bo 
united  in  one  place.  They  do  not  understand  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  union, 
However,  they  never  do  or  will  see  obstacles  to  anything  they  desire,  but,  alter  ex- 
planations repeated  over  and  over  again,  return  to  the  charge  with  their  desires, 
with  unreasonableness  of  children. 

After  a  residence  here  of  about  eighteen  months,  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with 
these  Indians,  having  had  a  previous  general  knowledge  of  the  race  from  a  residence 
among  them  when  a  boy,  and  a  continued  interest  in  all  relating  to  them  since  then] 
I  can  not  say  their  progress  has  met  my  anticipations;  but  there  has  been  progress, 
and  outside  parties  assure  me  that  they  can  see  it  more  plainly  than  I  can,  being  as  I 
am  more  intimately  associated  with  them. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.     Your  obedient  servant, 

R.%L.  Upshaw, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


(  imaiia  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

September  19,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
of  affairs  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency. 

\viN\>:n\<;oi:s. 
A  careful  census  shows : 

Males  above  eighteen  yean  of  ago :v.)3 

females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 405 

Children  between- six  and  sixteen  yean 251 

Ail  other  ages .* 158 

Total  of  all  ages 1,210 

When  1  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  on  November  1.  1886,  I  found  everything  in 

a  st  ate  ot  eo  u  fusion  on  account  of  frequent  changes  of  agents  and  other  causes.  The 
Indians  firmly  believed  that  they  had  hern  t  he  procuring  cause  of  t  he  removal  of"  my 
predecessor,  as  well  as  General   Hollman,  who  had  been  confirmed  as  agent  but  del 

Cliued  to  lake  charge  after  taking  invoice  of  property,  etc. 

( lorrupl  and  evil -disposed  members  of  t  lie  bribe  caused  t  he  ot  hers  to  believe  t  hat  all 
these  changes  was  their  work,  and  claimed  great  influence  "at  Washington."  The 
belief  thai  they  bad  Buch  influence  held  their  dupes  to  their  following.  These  men 
came  to  me  at  once  with  their  demands,  and  openly  threatened  my  removal  in  case 
their  wishes  were  refused.  Of  course,  1  could  not  afford  to  yield  to  their  dictation] 
My  refusal  to  Listen  to  their  selfish  schemes  highly  incensed  t  hem.  and  they  at,  once 
began  an  attack  on  my  predecessor  and  myself  through  t  In;  Indian  Office.  Not  receiv- 
ing encouragement  from  that  quarter,  tin-  malcontents  have  generally  settled  down 
to  quiet,  and  some  ot'  i  hem  to  iudusl ry.  Thee  people  are  nat  orally  polit  icians,  and 
the  war  of  " the  ins  and  outs''  is  waged  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  white  brethren. 

Having  been  well  acquainted  with  them  for  many  years,  1  was  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  could  be  pushed  forward  if  proper  interest  was  taken  in  their  welfare 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits.  With  this  opinion  I  commenced  at  once  to  impress 
the  importance  of  this  matter  upon  them,  and  have  never*neglected  an  opportunity 
t  ^>  urge  them  in  this  direction.  As  a  most  valuable  aid  the  Department  ordered  that 
in  the  issue  of  the  one  hundred  mares,  harness,  wagons,  etc.,  each  Indian  be  re- 
el u  i  red  to  sign  a  contract  to  the  effect  that  if  they  failed  to  properly  care  for  and  use 
such  property  for  the  purpose  intended  tin;  agent  should  take  the  property  from  them 
and  reissue  to  someone  more  deserving.  This  rule  placed  a  powerful  lever  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  which  bias  been  held  overall  who  seemed  not  disposed  to  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  endeavors  in  their  behalf  this  tribe  has  fully  met  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Had  we  not  Buffered  from  a  severe  drought  we  could  this  year 
make  aruost  remarkable  exhibit.  But  notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  shortened 
the  wheat  and  oat  crop  one-half  or  more,  we  are  still  proud  of  this  year's  result. 
Every  acre  of  land  heretofore  broken  is  in  crop.  Lands  which  had  lain  fallow  for 
years  were  all  plowed  and  show  line  crops.  Besides,  there  has  been  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  breaking  done  on  new  land.  The  desire  to  farm  is  so  well  rooted  ami 
fixed  that  when  the  allotment  now  under  way  is  completed,  and  they  know  where  to 
work,  the  present  acreage  can  be  doubled  next  year  if  they  can  have  the  teams  and 
plows  they  will  need  purchased  for  them  from  their  own  money. 

They  should  have  100  yoke  of  work-cattle  and  at  least  50  breaking-plows.  I  can 
not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  aid  at  this  time.     It  would  bo  a  serious  mis- 
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take  to  allow  then]  to  lose  tbe  force  of  tlm  momentum  now  acquired  of  pushing  them 
forward  in  the  direction  desired.  With  what  they  have  done  this  year  and  the  spirit 
they  manifest,  I  feel  sure  if  they  fail  it  will  be  bhe  fault  of  those  who  hold  charge  over 
them,  by  withholding  the  means  belonging  to  them  through  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tions. It  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy  that  would  withhold  an  inheritance  until 
the  heir  no  longer  Deeded  it.  These  people  should  bave  of  their  own  as  fast  us  they 
can  use  wisely;  not  in  erecting  barns  of  houses  loosely  pu1  up,  as  has  been  done  in 

the  pa>r,  hut  in  such  means  and  implements  as  w  ill  enable  them  to  open  good  farms 
and  build  houses  from  t  he  proceeds  of  their  Labor. 

We  have  suffered  serious  loss  this  season  in  nol  having  a  sufficient  number  of  cul- 
tivators tor  the  corn   crop.     Often  a  man  was  compelled   to  wait    a,  week  or  ten   days 

for  his  turn  for  a  cultivator  when  he  should  have  been  plowing  his  corn.     For  nearly 

2,000  ae res  we  had  about  30  machines,  many  of  them  being  the  private  property  of 
Indians  bougbl  by  themselves, and  every  old  corn-plow  which  could  lie  repaired  from 
the  rubbish  of  past  years  was  put  to  use.  This  matter  will  be  better  regulated  next 
year,  as  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Indian  Office  of  the  purchase  of  23  new  waiking- 
ciili .  vators  tor  use  of  these  Indians. 

The  same  drawback  was  experienced  for  want  of  sufficient  reapers.  Being  so  ap- 
prised h>  me  early  in  the  season,  the  Indian  Office  kindly  shipped  two  so  that  they 

Were  in  1  line  for  our  harvest.  All  old  ones  repairable  were  put  in  service,  and  still  all 
our  mowers  had   to   be  used   and    the  grain   raised  and   stacked   as  hay  is  done.      This 

mode  caused  much  loss  from  scattering  of  i  he  grain. 

Cieat  loss  in  machinery  results  from  the  manner  of  purchasing.  Almost  every  ma- 
Shine  bought  is  of  a  different  make,  so  i  hat  itisalmost  impossible  to  get  repair.-,  [fwe 
had  all  of  one  make,often  the  parts  of  an  old  one  could  he  used  to  repair  others. 
Many  things  sent  us  are  unfit  lor  our  use.  for  instance,  our  wagon  repairs  are  all  for 
wide  tracks,  while  our  wagons  are  all  o arrow.  Kims  or  felloes  are  sent  Large  enough 
for  heavy  army  wagons,  while  we  have  only  Light  wagons.  The  culth  ators  furnished 
some  years  ago  were  so  heavy  t  hat  t  he  Indian  ponies  could  not  pull  them  even  when 
the  shovels  were  out  of  the  ground.  These  l  hingS  cause  much  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  the  people.     This  evil  should  he  avoided. 

But  with  all  our  drawbacks  and  inconveniences  the  Winnebagoes  have  made  rapid 
progress,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  accompanying  stal  ist  ics  of  crops,  etc  Their 
land  is  of  excellent  quality  of  marl  deposit,  wit  hout  "  hard-pan,"  and  covered  wit  h  a 
deep,  rich  loam  soil.  It  can  stand  Long-continued  drought  bet  ter  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  1  doubt  if  we  have  had  more  rain  here  than  in  sections  east  where  crops  are 
a  total  failure.  We  had  hut  one' shower  that  wet  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  plowing 
from  the  time  snow  melted  until  after  the  buh  of  July,  and  yet  we  have  fields  of  corn 
that  will  yield  (id  to  loo  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre.  The  small  grain  Buffered 
most  from  I  he  drought. 

The  100  mares  issued  to  them  in  November  last  have  been  a  great  help.  I  have  only 
found  it  necessary  to  take  three  of  these  animals  from  the  persons  to  whom  issued  for 
misuse,  abuse,  or  failure  to  farm  with  them.  The  order  of  the  Department  in  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  best  means  ever  devised  to  push  these  people  into  farming.  They 
take  pride  in  their  teams,  and  the  fear  of  having  them  taken  away  is  a  most  whole- 
some one. 

Crime. 

No  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  during  the  year.  A  few  cases  of  intoxication 
and  two  or  three  assaults  constitute  the  entire  list.  The  looseness  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  the  worst  evil  we  have  to  deal  with.  With  male  and  female  it  is  a  voluntary 
association,  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  either  party  on  the  least  pretext  or 
a  fancy  for  another.  But  this  evil  is  of  short  duration.  When  allotments  are  com- 
pleted and  the  State  laws  prevail  the  evil  cau  be  stopped  at  once  by  sending  one  or 
two  to  the  penitentiary  for  bigamy,  for  if  they  find  they  can  not  u  take  another  " they 
will  stay  with  the  first.  There  are  few  men  here  of  middle  age  who  have  not  had  ten 
to  twenty  women,  and  the  latter  are  no  better  than  the  former  in  this  regard. 

Education. 

I  can  not  report  entirely  satisfactory  results  from  our  industrial  boarding-school  for 
the  past  year.  A  superintendent  and  matron  were  appointed  by  the  Indian  Office 
who  were  physically  and  mentally  unsuited  for  the  positions.  *  *  *  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  no  wonder  the  school  proved  a  complete  failure 

But  the  majority  of  this  tribe  are  fully  alive  to  the  subject  of  education.  They  have 
a  large  number  of  their  children  at  Genoa,  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
schools.  The  industrial  school  regained  some  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  session,  ending  June  30,  under  the  administration  of  P.  H.  Powers  and 
Mrs.  McFarland,  who  were  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Carey  and  wife,  who  had  failed. 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  Mr.  Powers  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  business 
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matters  at  bis  homo  in  New  York.  A  new  appointee  has  arrived,  and  we  earnestl] 
hope  to  make  a  success  of  the  school  this  year.  The  buildinghas  been  renovated  and 
put  in  good  condition,  and  other  needed  improvements  have  been  allowed,  and  still 
others  should  follow.  Frequent  changes  of  employes  at  the  schools  are  to  be  deplored 
unless  made  for  the  gooii  of  the  service.  When  we  have  good  material  it  should  be 
retained. 

Missionary  work. 

It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  this  tribe  has  suffered  from  neglect  in  this  very  important 
aid  to  civilization.  It  is  true  there  is  a  resident  clergyman  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian  Church,  but  no  church  building;  when  services  are  held  the  school  buildiug 
is  used.  Few,  except  school  children,  attend  or  take  any  interest  in  this  matter.  For 
a  few  months  past  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Clements,  has  held  monthly  services  with 
considerable  encouragement.  As  most  of  the  halt"  and  mixed  bloods  incline  to  that 
church,  Father  Clements  has  the  means  now  provided  to  erect  a  church  here  if  ho  can 
secure  a  site  to  build  upon.  1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  this  end.  If  these  people  can  bo  drawn  from  the  medicine  dance  to  church 
on  Sundays,  I  care  not  what  sect  or  denomination  does  it,  the  effect  will  be  good. 

Improvement*. 

Tho  agency  buildings,  being  old  ami  made  of  native  timber,  were  badly  run  down 
when  I  took  charge  last  November.  Winter  setting  in  early  and  being  unusually  se- 
vere, improvements  could  nor.  be  successfully  undertaken  until  spring  opened.  With 
the  repairs  completed  and  now  under  way  the  agency  will  soon  be  in  fair  condition. 
An  addition  to  the  office  has  been  completed,  a  good,  substantial  ice-house  built,  fences 
nut  in  good  order,  and  the  school  farm  fenced,  and  new  lloors  put  down  iu  tho  din- 
ing-room  and  halls  of  the  school  building.  Estimates  have  been  made  for  a  barn  ana 
wood-house  for  the  school,  which  are  much  needed  (the  old  barn  being  blown  down), . 
luit  as  yet  no  authority  under  which  these  buildings  can  be  erected  has  been  ob- 
tained. Authority  for  water-works  has  been  granted,  and  I  hope  soon  to  complete 
t  lie  win  k. 

Shops. 

The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  .shops  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  and  needed 
repairs  under  Indian  workmen  entirely.  These  employe's  are  really  good  mechanics. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  i>e  done  in  their  line  for  the  twelve  hundred 
people  engaged  in  agriculture,  so  thai  1  he  mechanics  can  not  be  spared  from  the  .shops 
to  do  other  work.  Our  outside  Improvements  are  mainly  done  by  tho  miller  and  far- 
mer, who  are  very  valuable  aids  in  this  line  as  well  as  in  their  own  legitimate  work. 

ricalforee. 

1  have  suffered  much  inconvenience  for  want  of  sufficient  clerical  help,  and  have  aj 

:•  consequence  been  compelled  to  bin;  help  from  my  own  meager  salary  to  the  amount 
of  about  $150  in  Less  than  a  year's  time.  When  1  took  charge  of  the  agency  I  found 
one  clerk  only,  Mr.  J. P.  Hawkins,  who  was  not  in  good  health,  and  the  office-work 
much  in  arrears.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  very  efficient,  bu  t  the  eifort  to  do  two  men's  work 
broke  him  down,  so  that  he  was  off  duty  months  at  a  time,  audi  had  to  employ  others, 
inexperienced  in  the  office-work,  a  small  allowance  being  made  by  Department  and 
t  he  balance  paid  from  my  own  pocket.  In  July  Mr.  Hawkins  resigned,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
McKewen,  of  Baltimore,  former  clerk  at  Ouray  agency,  Utah,  was  appointed  by  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  McKewen  is  a  very  competent  clerk,  but  1  do  not  think  he  can  do 
all  t  he  work.  By  reference  to  records  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rule  heretofore  has  been 
to  employ  two  and  three  clerks  in  this  office,  and  now,  while  the  labor  has  increased,  one 
is  expected  to  do  all  the  work.  The  result  is  that  I  am  confined  in  the  office  with 
clerical  work,  and  can  not  devote  the  time  outside  of  the  office  iu  looking  after  the 
Indians  which  should  be  given  them. 

OMAHA8. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Omahas  as  an  experimental  test  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  Indians  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  to  how  they  have  succeeded 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  and  many  conflicting  statements.  The  claim  is 
made  that  they  are  progressing ;  as  vehemently  is  it  claimed  that  they  are  or  have 
been  retrograding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  these  conflicting  views  have  a  measure  of  truth  in  them. 
When  they  passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  some  four  years  ago,  all  props  and  sup- 
ports being  taken  away  at  once,  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  did  not  stumble  under 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility.  So  far  as  results  were  noticeable  by  a  casual  ob- 
server they  lost  ground  for  the  first  two  years,  but  even  then  their  partial  failure  was 
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Galling  out  and  arousing  the  hitherto  inert  forces  within  them.  They  were  learning 
to  stand  alone  as  we  all  did  in  early  ohildhood.  The  parent  balances  the  child  on 
its  feet,  lets  go,  and  the  child  totters  and  Jails,  but  by  this  process  gains  strength. 
The  fond  mother  is  not  discouraged  over  the  first  failures,  i>ut  is  certain  the  child  will 
stand  and  walk.  Impatience  of  results  often  leads  to  false  conclusions.  1  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  the  Omahas  can  now  stand  alone  and  are  learning  to  walk. 

This  year  their  corps  are  up -to  or  above  the  average  under  the  old  system.  This 
result,  being  from  their  own  unaided  efforts,  is  much  more  favorable  for  their  future 
than  if  obtained  through  outside  power.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  old  fellows  weep 
over  the  olden  times  ol  agents,  rations,  annuit  ies,  and  buifalo,etc,  while  some  cranks 
roam  about  the  country  with  tales  of  woe  for  willing  ears.  It'  these  complainers 
would  return  to  their  weed-grown  farms  and  set  an  example  of  thrift  to  others,  they 
might  be  of  benefit  to  some  who,  like  themselves,  are  too  lazy  bo  work.  But  while, 
such  people  are  gaining  a  meager  support  from  the  charity  of  the  credulous  in  the 
"show  business,"  1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  at  home  are  making  substantial 
progress.  They  are  cultivating  their  old  farms,  breaking  new  ground,  and  are  blest 
with  a  bountiful  harvest.  It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  change  in  the  Omaha  system  was  made  too  soon.  The  step  has  been  taken, 
and  they  are  becoming  accustomed  thereto,  and  have  attained  a  good  measure  of  self- 
reliance.  This  should  not  be  lost  and  the  old  ground  trampled  over  again  at  some 
future  period.  The  status  of  these  people  is  now  fixed  by  law.  They  are  citizens, 
and  tribal  government  is  inconsistent  with  their  new  relation  to  the  State.  1  would 
respeet  fully  suggest  for  the  good  of  other  tribes  that  they  should  have  time  to  adapt 
themselves  somewhat  to  their  changed  condition  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
Ship  before  i  hey  are  dropped  from  Governmental  supervision.  In  other  words,  the 
agency  system  should  be  used  long  enough  i<>  tide  them  over  the  breakers  into 
smoother  water. 

The  Omahas  have  used  the  money  derived  from  herding  and  the  sale  of  hay  from 
the  unallotted  lands  to  purchase  needed  machinery,  such  as  reapers  and  mowers. 
They  have  managed  this  business  wisely  by  issuing  a  machine  to  groups  of  relatives 
or  neighbors,  according  to  their  convenience  and  needs. 

Education. 

The  mission  and  industrial  boarding-schools  have  been  tilled  to  t heir  full  capacity, 
aud  this  without  any  compulsory  process  whatever.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have 
mauy  children  at  foreign  schools,  such  as  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Hampton,  Va.,  Lawrence,  Kans.  The  mission  station  on  the  reserve  also  has  a 
system  of  evening  lessons,  which  are  well  attended.  It  can  lie  truthfully  said  that 
tliis  tribe  is  manifesting  very  commendable  interest  in  education. 

11  dig  ion. 

Religious  services  are  regularly  held  at  the  mission  school  and  at  the  mission  sta- 
tion, which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  1  he  Presbj  terian 
Church.  These;  services  are  well  attended,  as  well  as  occasional  services  at  private 
houses  and  at  the  industrial  school,  Revs.  Hamilton  and  Copley  officiating  as  minis- 
ters. The  progress  of  religion  among  the  Omahas  may  be  pronounced  very  encour- 
aging, and  the  morals  of  the  tribe  will  compare  with  a  like  number  of  their  white 
brethren  in  any  section  of  our  country. 


i 


Improvements. 


The  Omahas  have  built  a  number  of  comfortable  houses  on  their  allotments  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  broken  quite  an  amount  of  new  laud  and  have  all  the  old 
in  crops."  I  have  no  means  })rovided  by  which  to  collect  statistical  statements,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  their  crops  exceed  any  former  year  in  acreage.  Their  wheat  and 
oats  were  shortened  somewhat  by  severe  drought,  while  corn  is  unusually  good. 

Census. 
A  careful  census  shows  : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age  293 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 374 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 317 

All  other  ages l'Jl 

Total  of  all  ages 1,175 

For  further  information  see  statistical  reports  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Jesse  F.  Warner, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Santee  Agency,  Nebraska., 

August  25,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instruction  I  submit  my  second  annual  report  for  the  con- 
solidated Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  agencies,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

Santee  agency  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska,  in  town- 
ships 31,  32,  and  33,  ranges  4  and  5  west,  comprising  about  70,230  acres,  allotted  to 
Indians  and  held  for  schools  and  missionary  purposes.  These  lands  are  not  all  ad- 
joining each  other.  The  amount  comprises' about  two-thirds  of  the  townships  above 
named;  the  balance,  scattered  through  the  six  townships,  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
white  settlers  or  is  too  rough  and  poor  for  occupation  and  remains  idle. 

Of  the  lands  allotted  to  Indians,  132  hold  patents  for  them  with  the  twenty-five 
years'  restrictive  clause,  which  is  the  only  salvation  to  the  Indians'  landed  interest, 
and  will  in  many  cases  have  to  be  extended  over  the  twenty-live  years'  limit  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  section  of  frho  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  bill.  Every  Indian  who 
sells  a  piece  of  land  will  represent  one  less  Indian  owning  land  as  they  seldom  pur- 
chase some,  unless  it  be  a  few  acres,  which  will  be  entirely  too  small  to  afford  a  living. 
Now  the  question  is  to  get  an  Indian  on  to  a  piece  of  land,  that  is  waiting  to  be  im- 
proved ;  then  the  question  will  be  to  get  a  piece  of  land  and  to  have  uiin  improve  it, 
a  nfuch  more  complicated  task. 

homestead  entry. 

During  the  year  seventeen  applications  or  entry  for  homesteads  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  local  land  otlice  at  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  as  provided  in  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty  approved  April  29,  1868.  These  applications  were  refused  at  the  local 
land  office  from  the  time  the  lands  wen  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  April,  1885,  until 
April,  1H87,  since  which  time  they  have  been  receiving  all  applications,  and  as  fast  as 
they  comply  with  the  law  they  will  make  entries  until  all  are  entered. 

ADMINISTRATI  ON. 

About  one-third  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  having  become  citizens,  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  airs  often  assumes  quite  a  puzzling  torn.  Although  all  are  Indians, 
they  are  not  all  citizens.  So  far  those  becoming  cit  izens  have  generally  been  willing 
to  be  guided  by  common-sense  advice  when  they  have  believed  it  was  impartially 
given,  while  some  of  the  less  advanced  have  to  be  treated  with  firmness  very  similar 
to  children.  With  the  Indian's  natural  ability  to  adapt  himself  in  time  to  his  sur- 
roundings, I  think  they  will  become  amenable  to  the  laws  entailed  by  citizenship 
without  hardships  that  ignorance  might  bring  upon  them.  Although  citizens  but  a 
short  time  their  white  neighbors  realize  that  the  right  of  suffrage  gives  them  a  voice 
in  local  affairs,  aud  their  votes  are  anxiously  sought  after,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  county-seat  contest  of  this  county. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  acres  of  land  was  cultivated  at  Santee,  as  fol- 
lows, viz  : 

Acres. 

Wheat 996 

Oats 727 

Corn 1,726 

Barley 10 

Flax.' 78 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 354 

Sorghum 10 

Broken  during  the  year 219 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  above  my  observation  led  me  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  farming  that  had  been  done,  as  follows :  1,400  acres  was  well  put  in  and  tilled, 
1,800  fairly  well,  and  the  balance  badly  farmed.  The  points  to  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground another  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  improvement  on  this,  are  to  save  more 
seed  from  this  year's  product,  to  have  corn  better  put  iu  cultivation,  commence  ear- 
lier and  continue  longer,  and  that  considerable  more  fencing  be  done. 

Grain  ripened  early  and  all  at  once,  making  a  rush  for  reaping-machines  that  re- 
quired all  the  force  of  the  mechanics  to  keep  them  repaired  and  in  running  order. 
Less  breakage  occurred  this  year  than  usual.  Special  effort  was  made  that  no  Indian 
should  have  to  wait  for  a  machine  when  his  grain  was  ripe. 

I  have  endeavored  by  every  means  at  my  command  to  encourage  and  promote  farm- 
ing. As  with  white  people,  so  with  Indians,  more  depends  upon  farming  and  stock- 
raising  than  upon  any  other  industry.  If  they  can  raise  sufficient  for  their  support 
they  are  encouraged  and  contented,  and  prepare  for  the  coming  year's  labor  very 
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nuch  as  their  white  neighbors  do,  while  If  their  crops  are  short  they  become  dis- 
couraged and  unsettled,  and  it  is  with  much  greater  effort  that  they  prepare  for  the 

Jiture. 
The  product  of  their  year's  labor  will  be  about  an  follows,  viz  : 


Trod  act. 


Wheat 

Corn 

lOats 

Barley 

,Potatoos 

Turnips 

'Onions 

.Beaus,  etc 

/Wood,  cords 

Stock,  increase  of... 
Furs,  freight,  etc  — 
Labor,  etc,  including 


Indian  employ6s. 


Total  estimated  income 


Bushels. 


0,  060 

52,  000 

14,  000 

3(5 

6,  050 

500 

100 

1,500 

600 


Estimated 
value 

per  bushel. 


$0.  50 
.15 
.20 
.40 

.40 

.20 

.  75 

1.00 

3.00 


Amount. 


$4,  080.  00 

10,  400.  GO 

2,  800.  00 

14.  40 

2,  420.  00 

100.  00 

75.  00 

1,500.00 

1,  800.  00 

1,500  00 

550.  00 

8,  456.  46 


31,595. 


INDUSTRY. 


The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  generally  industrious  (sometimes  their  industry 
is  not  judiciously  applied),  engaging  in  farming,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  wagon 
making,  mason  work,  painting,  engineer,  milling,  harness  making,  clerks,  teachers, 
and  ministers.  A  person  visiting  Santee  agency  now  would  llnd  the  Indians  busy 
with  their  finning  pursuits,  and  the  following  industries  under  the  management  of 
Indians,  viz:  Blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and  wagon  shop,  steam  grist-mill,  harness 

>  shop,  house  building,  mason  work,  painting,  grain  thrashing  (four  thrashing-ma- 
chines now  in  operation),  no  white  person  being  employed  in  any  of  the  above  de- 
partments. That  the  Indian  has  the  ability  to  learn  to  take  charge  of  and  satisfac- 
torily govern  the  different  industries  above  mentioned  has  been  fully  demonstrated 

I' at  this  agency. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Twenty-six  frame  houses,  16  by  2(3,  one  story  high,  3  rooms,  costing  $8,872.50,  were 
bnilt  during  the  year  at  Santee,  making  comfortable  homes  for  them;  6,000  rods  of 
fence  was  made,  the  in  closures  being  mostly  for  pasture  fields,  some  few  fencing  their 
cultivated  lands.  Much  more  fencing  would  have  been  done  had  they  had  the  ma- 
terial to  do  it  with.  I  have  requested  an  increased  amount  bo  furnished  another  year. 
One  frame  blacksmith  shop,  20  by  40  feet,  costing  $415.34,  neatly  painted,  was  built, 
giving  plenty  of  room  for  blacksmithing,  a  much  needed  improvement.  The  ware- 
house, granary,  machine-house,  agent's  and  physician's  dwelling  were  painted  outside ; 
31  wells  were  dug  by  Indians,  for  which,  when  reported  to  me  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  I  issued  to  them  a  pump.  Many  minor  improvements  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians around  their  homes,  such  as  tree-planting  etc.,  which  made  them  more  valu- 
able and  attractive  and  the  Indians  more  contented.  This  is  evidenced  from  the 
great  number  of  homes  with  trees  growing  around  them  that  can  be  seen  by  riding 
over  the  agency. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  small  but  sufficient  for  all  requirements  and  very 
efficient.  They  are  not  kept  on  duty  constantly,  but  are  called  out  as  their  services 
are  needed.  I  have  endeavored  to  have  it  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  be  arrested  by 
the  police. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

There  were  13  arrests  made  and  only  2  cases  on  which  sentence  was  passed  by 
the  court  during  the  year,  which  are  as  follows:  1  case  of  assault,  sentence  eight 
days'  imprisonment  in  agency  jail,  sentence  carried  out ;  1  case  drunkenness,  sen- 
tence, line  $5,  paid.  The  cases  that  have  presented  themselves  before  the  court  have 
been  trivial,  and  in  all  cases  except  above  named  were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 


MORALS. 


The  habits  and  morals  of  the  Santee  Indians  are  exceptionally  good.  In  this  I 
think  their  improvement  has  been  as  much  as  in  any  respect  during  the  past  year, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  the  several  schools  are  having  upon  these 
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people  and  the  missionary  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  anions  them.  With 
tho  exception  of  a  few  chronic  offenders  almost  no  offenses  of  a  moral  nature  have 
come  up  for  adjustment  before  the  Indian  court.  Jealousy  between  man  and  wife 
has  in  most  every  instance  been  the  trouble.  In  all  cases  where  young  women  have 
needed  protection  I  have  used  the  full  power  of  the  Indian  court,  and  encouraged  as 
severe  punishment  on  the  male  offenders  as  the  offense  would  admit. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

There  has  been  very  little  intemperance  among  these  people.  In  some  instances 
they  have  procured  liquor  but  have  been  very  cautious  how  they  used  it.  So  much 
secrecy  was  resorted  to  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish  it  before  the  courts. 

for  'sanitary, 
see  report  of  W.  McKay  Dougan,  agency  physician,  herewith. 

VISITING  INDIANS. 

All  Indiana  visiting  any  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  without  passes  (when 
brought  to  my  notice)  have  been  sent  home  at  once.  Tho  practice  of  largo  parties  of 
Indians  visiting  other  agencies  ia  detrimental  to  civilization  and  can  not  too  60011 
be  entirely  prohibited.  Instructions  n>  agents,  dated  March  12,  1887.  touching  In- 
dians visiting,  strictly  enforced  at  all  agencies,  will  be  the  death-blow  to  Indian 
customs,  breaking  np  immoral  and  demoralizing  habits  which  can  not  live  except 
by  association,  and  will  fender  it  far  more  feasible  to  advance  civilized  pursuits. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Santee  agency  is  853,  a  decrease  of  18  from  last  year;  that  is 
caused  by  several  families  which  have  been  in  Minnesota  or  at  some  of  the  up-river 

agenoiea  being  stricken  from  tho  roll  when  taking  tho  census  Juno  30.  Thoso  who 
are  at  the  up-river  agencies  are  mostly  teachers  or  missionaiiea,  and  have  gone  on 
the  rolls  at  the  respective  agencies  where  they  are  located. 


CENSUS. 

Santee  agency: 

Males  over  the  ago  of  18 : 208 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 271 

Children  between  6  and  1<» 205 

Flandreau  agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 60 

Femalea  over  the  age  of  14 73 

Children  between  d  and  Id 66 

Ponca  agency: 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 48 

Females  over  the  ago  of  14 6f> 

Children  between  6  and  16 56 

Number  of  school-houses  connected  with  the  agencies 5 

Schools  in  operation,  5,  with  attendance  as  follows,  viz  : 


Pupils. 

Santees. 

Toncas. 

Others. 

Total. 

Santoenjroncy : 

72 
59 
8 

38 

15 

1 

3 

87 
24 

90 

Normal  training  nchool — 

147 
82 

Flandreau,  Dak.: 

P'landreau  day  school ~ - 

FoDca  a<rency,  Dak. : 

38 

19 

19 

Total                                                   

177 

35 

114 

326 
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Teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid : 


Name. 


SANITK   IMHSTUIAL  SCHOOL. 


William  R-  Davison 


Annie  Gardner 

LillioW.  Doujjan    

Alexander  i'otius  (I.)  .- 

Samuel  Sully  (I.) 

Mai  v  Lindsay 

Nellie  Lindsay  (I.) 

Amelia  .Junes  (1.) 

Lucy  Redowl  

Alice  Itamsev    

Marv  Whipple  (I.) 

Sarah  Goodteaihor  (I.). 

.Julia  Chapman  (I.) 

Lulu  Hillera  (I.) 

Ellen  Paypay(L)  

ret  Cli  i]nnan  (T.) 
Hoffman  (I.) 


ILAUDRKAU  DAT  flCHOOl     FLANDRBAU,  DAS. 


Locke. 


PONCA  PAY  BCHO                          \'I  N"'  V,  DAK. 
John  E.Smith 


HOPS  BOARD1NG-8CHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  DAK. 


Fannie  Howes 
Maud  Knight. . 
Ahlni  Miller  ... 
IttfordSheltou. 

Josio  Foster  . . . 
Lucv  Whit  huh 


BANTEB  NORMAL  TKAIMNC  .SCHOOL. 

R<        \.L.Ki<-s 

■I.  \  Chadbonrne 

11.  l;  lllsl.v 

II.  E.  Havue.s 

M.  E.  Wood 

Julia  E.  Pratt 

Edith  Leonard . 

Jennie  Cox 

JaraesGarvie  (I.) 

Eli  Abraham  (I.) 

Ella  Worden 

J.H.  Steer 

J.  1'.  Wold 

A.  It.  Brown 

J.  Reed  McKercher 

J.S.  McFarland 

H.  A.  Brown 

L.  s.  Voorhees 

E.  I.  Kennedy 

M.  W.  Greene 

L.  II.  Douglass 

Nettie  Calhoun 

Angeliqne  Cordier  (I.) 

Lou  Payne 

Emma  Bormsworth 

M is.  Troupe 

Mary  Manning 

Frank  Walker 

For  irregular  employes 

For  teachers'  traveling  expenses 


Total  amount  paid 


Occupation. 


Sup.  rintendent  and  principal 
aer. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

ant  seamstress 

do 

Conk 




do  ... 

Laundress 


Tea<  h-  c 


Teacher 


Principal 

Teacher 

Teacher  (music)  - . . 
Teachei  (indusl  rj ). 

(  'link       

Laundress 


Pi  Incipal 

Principal  assistant 

Mu-ic  l.ai  her 

Dram  Ing  teaoher 

Teacher  

....   do 

Primary  teacher 

Assistant  primary  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Clerk 

Blaoksmith 

Shoemaker 

Carpenter 

Farm  superintendent 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Engineer 


Salary 

per  an- 
num. 


$800.  00 

480.00 
»40.00 

860.00 

86.  00 

88  00 

B60  00 

L50.  00 

L60.00 

150.00 


600.00 


600.  00 


COO.  00 

360.00 
•12.00 


L  200. 00 
800.00 
3.-)0.  00 
850.00 
B50.00 
850.  do 
350  00 
80.00 
400.00 

800.  00 
500.00 
700.00 
700.00 
850.00 
:;  .u.  n,i 

350.  90 
850.  oo 

350.  00 
120.0.) 
300.  00 
180.  00 
300.  00 
2G0.  00 


Amount 

paid. 


|800.  oo 

357.  40 
213.87 
L43.48 

121  85 

' .00 

860.00 
24.00 
70.  IS 
360.00 
59.  99 
24.90 
50  10 
■ 

112  50 
112.50 


800.00 


Out).  00 


1,200.00 
766.60 
350.00 
B35.  oo 
340.00 
340.00 
310.00 
80.00 
400.00 
275.50 
330.00 
900.00 
800.00 

•220.  00 

408.38 

201.02 

350.00 
350.  00 

350.  00 
350.  00 

250.  00 
210.00 

80.00 

120.00 
89.00 
200.  00 
122.40 
2: '7.  71 
175.00 
313.00 


10,  587.  21 


Ter  month. 


At  Santee  industrial  school,  located  adjoining  the  agent's  office,  there  was  an  en- 
rollment of  1)0  during  tho  year;  average  attendance,  77.71,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  heing  children  from  Santee,  Flandrean,  and  Ponca  agencies.     Only  15 
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Ponca  children  attended  the  school;  more  desired  to  come, but  the  school  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  and  they  could  not  be  taken. 

The  accommodation  of  the  school  was  much  improved  during  the  year  by  building 
an  extension  18  by  26  feet  to  main  building,  a  school-house  26  by  44  feet,  partition- 
ing the  former  school-room  and  turning  it  into  dormitories.  The  sleeping  room,  here- 
tofore so  much  cramped,  will  now  be  sufficient.  The  improvement  gives  four  ad- 
ditional dormitories,  two  18  by  26  feet,  and  two  12  by  25  feet.  A  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  for  employe's,  and  two  school-rooms  25  by  25  feet  and  25  by  16  feet,  respectively. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  Indian  children  a  plain  English  education  and 
instruction  in  useful  industries  that  they  will  bo  most  likely  to  follow  when  they  are 
grown  to  be  men  and  women,  with  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  life  upon  them. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  lesson  as  they  receive  is  the  regular  habits  and  training  a  steady 
attendance  at  school  insures.  A  more  steady  attendance  was  secured  this  year  than 
last,  part  ly  of  their  inclination  and  from  refusal  of  those  iu  charge  to  allow  any  pupils 
to  absent  themselves  unless  very  plausible  reason  existed.  A  regular  system  of  detail, 
lasting  two  weeks  in  each  department,  was  observed  all  through  the  school — for  the 
girls,  eooking  (including  kitchen  work),  dining-room  work,  housekeeping,  sewing, 
and  laundry.  One  class  of  13  girls  in  the  sewing-room,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
seamstress,  assisted  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments  for  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  making  1,233  new  garments,  kept  up  mending,  etc.  Two  classes  of  smaller 
girls  sowed  on  buttons,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  darned  stockings,  and  sewed  carpet 
rags,  sewing  160  pounds.  For  the  boys,  farm  work,  care  of  stock  and  general  chor- 
ing,  carpentering,  blacksmitking,  and  milling  at  agency  shops,  particular  care  being 
taken  to  interest  the  smaller  children  in  such  light  duties  as  they  could  perform. 

Twenty-eight  acres  were  cultivated  as  a  school  farm  by  the  boys,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  the  boys  doing  all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
etc.  The  comparison  between  school  children  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
school  is  brought  out  in  its  true  light  by  choosing  apprentices  from  those  who  have 
attended  school  and  those  who  have  not.  The  staying  qualities  are  found  with  the 
school  pupils.  The  crop  is  looking  very  fine,  especially  corn,  sorghum,  and  potatoes. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  school  farm  be  enlarged,  and  give  the  boys  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  for  themselves,  by  allowing  them  a  specified  per  cent,  of  what  was 
raised,  thus  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  value  of  labor  and  money.  If  the  farm  was 
enlarged  to  about  LOO  acres  the  hoys  would  make  more  progress  than  they  otherwise 
will.  This  increase  of  fanning  land  would  have  to  he  secured  from  an  Indian,  as  all 
available  farm  land  belonging  to  the  school  is  under  cult  ivat  ion.  Fifty  acresof  beau- 
tiful land,  adjoining  the  school  farm,  belonging  to  a  blind  Indian,  could  be  secured 
for  a  nominal  rent,  and  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  school. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  school  work 
here  that  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Indian  and  a  credit  to  the  Department. 
This  school  (Normal  Training),  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  and  an  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  is  among  the  best 
schools  for  Indian  training.  The  (losing  exercises  of  tins  school  were  very  credit- 
able. Their  buildings,  18  in  number,  are  well  adapted  and  convenient  for  the  work, 
giving  accommodations  for  the  huge  and  small  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  separate 
buildings,  all  citing  in  one  dining  hall,  which  is  a  large  and  commodious  building, 
capable  of  seating  200  pupils  at  one  time.  The  industries  taught  at  this  school  are 
for  boys — blacksmithing,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  stock  raising,  and  farming  on  a 
limited  scale;  and  all  kinds  of  housework,  sewing,  etc.,  for  girls.  A  great  deal 
might  be  written  regarding  the  good  work  being  done  by  this  school.  I  append  re- 
port of  Mr.  Riggs,  principal,  herewith. 

EPISCOPAL  MISSION'. 

The  Episcopal  Mission,  under  the  management  of  Bishop  W.  1 1.  1  la  re,  has  been  very 
useful  in  leading  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  right  living.  The  churches,  three  in 
number,  were  up  to  July  26  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler, 
who  was  always  ready  to  look  after  the  wants  of  these  people,  and  displayed  an  earn- 
est zeal  that  is  truly  commendable.  Hope  School,  situated  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  be- 
longs to  this  mission  (Miss  F.  E.  Howes,  principal)  ;  has  accommodations  for  32 
pupils,  who  are  carefully  taught — the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  general  housework,  sew- 
ing, etc.;  the  boys,  care  of  garden,  grounds,  cattle,  and  two  boys  learning  trades, 
harness-making  and  carpentering. 

FLANDREAU. 

Flandre*au  agency,  containing  4,200  acres,  located  in  Moody  county,  Dakota,  on 
ihe>  Big  Sioux  river,  contains  a  population  of  241  Indians.  They  are  Santee  Sioux 
who  made  settlement  along  the  Big  Sioux  some  fifteen  years  ago,  uuder  the  general 
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homestead  law,  receiving  in  most  cases  patents  which  did  not  come  under  tho  twenty- 
five  years'  restrictive  clause,  and  arc  now  transferable  or  subject  to  an  incumbrance. 
Many  of  their  lands  had  become  encumbered  by  mortgages  in  amounts  ranging  from  $50 
to $'250,  amounting  in  all  to  $4,809.50.  These  mortgages  were  all  paid  up  from  money 
received  from  a  per  capita  payment  made  to  them  by  me  May  2  last,  said  payment 
being  authorized  under  date  of  April  12,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
pay  oil'  all  indebtedness  against  their  lands.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  will 
uot  allow  their  lands  to  again  become  encumbered. 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  cultivated  during  the  year  to  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Owing  to  dry  weather,  the  yield  of  grain  will  bo  soine what 
reduced.     It  is  estimated  they  will  have — 

Bushels. 

Wheat 3,000 

Corn '-'<><» 

Oats 2,(iim> 

Potatoes 500 

Vegetables (>.">() 

Three  frame  houses,  16  by  26  feet,  containing  three  rooms,  were  built,  costing 
1913.07.  This  gives  every  one  a  frame  bouse.  They  have  been  well  provided  for  with 
tanning  implements  and  stock,  but  have  not  held  on  to  and  raised  as  much  stock  as 
they  should.  Twenty-four  American  mares  were  furnished  them  by  contract  tins 
year. 

The  Government  day  school  located  at  Flandreau,  Dak.,  reports  an  average  at  tend- 
ance of  23  for  ten  months.  The  board  of  27  pupils  was  paid  a  portion  of  the  year  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  >S?3.s().  These  children  were  boarded  among  the  Indian 
families  living  near  the  school.  The  Flandreau  Indians  all  being  fanners,  the  children 
receive  some  industrial  instruction  at  home. 

PONCAS. 

The  Poncas  of  Dakota,  numbering  210,  located  on  tho  Niobrara  river  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri,  as  a  tribe  have  not  made  the  progress  in  agriculture  they 
should  for  the  advantages  afforded  them.  Many  have  preferred  to  follow  the  advice 
of  some  of  their  chiefs  and  cling  to  the  Indian  ways  and  remain  comparatively  idle. 
This  can  not  be  said  of  all  of  them,  for  quite  an  increasing  minority  have  broken  a  wav 
from  their  Indian  customs  and  refuse  to  make  presents,  and  as  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  are  making  commendable  progress,  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  have 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  less  prosperous  ones  who  tried  to  frown  down  their  efforts 
towards  the  white  man's  ways,  as  expressed  by  them,  but  have  failed,  and  the  thrift 
of  the  few  has  encouraged  many  of  the  younger  people  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a 
home  with  comfortable  surroundings  for  themselves. 

The  Poncas  have  not  advanced  as  far  in  the  mechanical  trades  as  the  Santees.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  them  do  their  own  mechanical  work,  and  will  be  brought 
to  tho  front  so  that  in  a  lew  years  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  their  own  mechanics.  They 
have  improved  in  the  use  of  machinery,  breaking  much  less  this  year  than  last. 

Five  frame  houses  were  built  for  them  during  the  year,  size  12  by  24  feet,  two 
rooms,  costing  $1,069.51,  the  work  being  done  by  Santee  and  Ponca  mechanics.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  rods  of  fence  were  built,  fencing  pasture  tields.  Heretofore  they 
have  built  large  fields  to  hold  in  common  for  their  stock.  This  season  I  encouraged 
each  person  having  stock  to  build  a  field  for  himself,  so  far  as  the  means  at  comma  ml 
went,  believing  it  would  stimulate  stock-raising  by  giving  them  a  more  personal  in- 
terest in  the  care  of  it. 

They  have  115  head  of  cattle  that  are  looking  fine,  reporting  an  increase  of  47  this 
vear.  I  have  steadily  refused  to  allow  them  to  sell  cattle  of  any  kind  unless  a  plausi- 
ble reason  existed.  Last  fall  I  took  back  several  head  that  had  been  sold  without 
permission.  A  large  amount  of  hay  is  being  put  up  by  the  Poncas,  not  only  for  their 
own  use,  but  for  sale,  which  is  scarce  and  commands  a  good  price. 

The  day  school  at  Ponca,  although  small,  has  been  quite  successful  in  awakening  a 
desire  among  the  people  to  have  their  children  sent  to  school.  See  report  of  John  E. 
Smith  herewith,  which  I  desire  to  have  incorporated  in  this. 

SUGGESTION. 

As  a  means  of  fitting  the  great  body  of  Indians  to  become  members  of  this  common- 
wealth of  republican  institutions,  I  suggest  that  a  move  be  made  looking  to  the  elect- 
ing of  ail  Indian  chiefs  by  vote  or  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  different  tribes  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Indian  "  land  in  severalty  bill  "anticipates  citizenship  to 
many  of  them  in  the  near  future,  and  of  course  they  will  then  have  the  ballot.  As 
citizens  they  can  not  hold  office  without  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Why  should 
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they  as  Indians?  And  why  not  instruct  them  as  Indians  instead  of  throwing  them 
among  the  voting  population  without  even  knowing  what  a  ballot  is,  to  be  afterward 
enlightened?  I  do  not  think  it  cau  be  said  that  it  will  be  unfair  to  the  chiefs,  for  if 
deserving  they  will  be  elected  by  vote,  thus  being  assured  of  the  appreciation  of  their 
own  people,  and  if  not  worthy  they  should  not  be  iu  power  to  obstruct  the  advance 
of  those  desiring  to  do  for  themselves.  New  life  will  be  added  to  those  who  are  looked 
up  to  by  the  Indians,  and  thought  and  individuality  stimulated  among  the  masses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

First.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian  schools  are  industrial  schools,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  quarterly  school-report  blanks  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  industrial  occupat  ion  of  children  be  given  wirh  each  change  of  season, 
and  that  the  principal  of  contract  school  be  required  to  forward  with  his  quarterly 
reports  a  written  statement  embodying  t  he  main  features  of  his  school's  progress. 

Second.  And  that  Indian  agents  !><•  required  to  certify  to  your  oifice  the  names 
of  all  Indians  who  have  become  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  labor  generally  taught  <>u  reservations,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
harness-maker,  miller,  engineer,  etc.,  and  that  they  be  given  the  preference  when 
filling  those  positions  at  thedifferent  agencies,  with  a  view  of  gradually  employing 
Indian  skilled  labor. 

Expressing  my  appreciation  of  theconstant  good-will  and  support  of  all  my  em- 
ployes,   the  cordial  good   feeling  of  those  engaged  in   mission  work,  and  thanking 
your  office  for  your  hearty  support,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioned  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Charles  Hill, 
U.  S.  Indian  J  gent. 


Poxca  Agency,  Dakota,  July  23,  1887. 


the  school  and  mis- 


Maj.  Charles  IIu,t.. 

Santee  Aycncy,  Xebraska  : 

Dear  Sin:  Incompliance  with  yonr  Invitation  to  furnish  a  statement  respecting 
sionarywork  done  among  the  Poncas  during  tin-  past  year,  I  submit  the  following: 

The  day  school  has  been  conducted  for  ten  months  during  tin*  year  with  a  daily  session  of  fonr 
hours,  commencing  al  half-pasl  9  and  continuing  until  12,  and  again  at  half-past  12  and  closing  at  2. 
This  order  has  been  deemed  b<  Bt,  because  the  children  will  bring  no  dinner  and  also  it  gives  sufficient, 
time  for  study.  It  a  portion  of  the  time  could  bo  used  in  industrial  training  the  session  might  be 
lengthened  advantage  msly. 

The  attendance  has  bi  en  small  for  the  reason  that  there  are  few  children.  Every  child  of  school  age 
within  walking  distance  has  attended  with  more  or  less  regularity.  During  the  winter  the  attendance 
was  increased  some  what  bj  one  young  man  coming  who  obtained  hoard  near  the  school,  and  by  several 
children  of  visitors  who  remained  here  for  some  months.  As  the  attendance  was  small  every  effort 
was  made  to  induce  any  children  to  attend  who  might  be  benefited  by  school.  Nor  is  the  attendance 
likely  to  be  any  larger  this  next  year.  As  thePoncasare  living  on  farms  no  more  will  move  in  near 
the  school-house,  as  thelaudis  all  select  d.  The  number  of  children  is  steadily  increasing,  as  the  births 
are  more  than  the  deaths,  ami  in  two  or  three  years  the  school  will  have  a  respectable  number  of  pu- 

If  the  value  of  my  work  hen-  were  to  be  measured  by  the  labor  done  in  the  school-room  it  would  bo 
hotter  to  close  the  school  at  once  ami  to  send  the  few  children  awayto  school.  But  the  whole  com- 
munityisa  school,  and  as  l  am  the  only  white  man  here  the  whole  burden  of  helping  them  in  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  need  aid  has  fallen  on  me.  Instruction  and  advice  has  been  given  in  every- 
thing  that  could  better  their  condition.  Man)  bave  been  induced  to  go  away  to  school,  and  there  has 
been  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject  ot  <  ducation.  Two  young  men,  with  the  help  and  instruction 
1  could  give  them,  built  in  a  creditable  manner  the  five  foundations  and  chimneys  for  the  new  houses; 
and  the  shops  have  required  my  closest  attention  and  not  a  little  manual  labor  on  my  part,  that  the 
work  might  be  properly  done  and  on  time.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  farming  wherever  it  could 
he,  but  just  now  many  of  the  Poncas  know  so  much  in  their  own  estimation  about  farming  that  they 
can  learn  only  from  their  own  experience  and  failures. 

The  progress  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  have  attended  steadily  has  been  very  en- 
couraging and  more  rapid  during  the  past  sear  than  ever  before.  If  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
books^wero  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  successful  life  1  should  feel  fully  satisfied.  But  of  actual  prepar- 
ation for  life's  duties  they  can  receive  but  very  little  in  a  four  hours'  daily  session  with  their  imperfect 
understanding  of  our  language  and  the  remaining  twenty  hours  spent  in  homes  like  theirs.  They  need 
training  in  the  industries,  moralities,  and  amenities  of  the  home,  and  in  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  done 
which  would  advance  the  civilization  of  the  Poncas  more  than  to  establish  a  boarding-school  among 
them  to  accommodate  25  or  30  pupils. 

Instruction  has  been  given  during  the  year  in  moral  and  religious  duties.  A  religious  service  has 
been  held  on  Sunday  which  is  fairly  well  attended;  a  Sunday-school  has  been  kept  up  apart  of  the 
year  about  6  miles  from  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  ;  and  on  Friday  evening  a 
meeting  held  for  general  moral  and  religious  training.  I  can  not  see  that  very  much  which  shows  ha.i 
been  accomplished.  The  Poncas  are  certainly  advancing  toward  a  truer  and  better  life,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  due  largely  to  the  indirect  influence  of  religious  instruction.  In  the  performance  of 
this  general  missionary  work  I  represent  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  E.  Smith. 
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Santee  Agency,  August  18,  1887. 
Hon.  Charles  Bill, 

TJ.  S.  J  ad  tan  Agent  : 

Sik:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report. 

During  the  year  past  305  cases  have  been  treated  by  the  agency  physician.  This  number  dors  aot 
include  any  of  the  innumerable  oases  prescribed  for  at  the  physician's  oilieo  not  afterward  heard  from, 
and  of  which  no  record  is  made.  Nineteen  deaths  have  oocurred  during  the  year-— 18  from  disease 
proper,  and  1  suicide.  Twenty-four  Indian  children  have  been  born  on  the  reservation,  12  males  and 
12  females,  in  a  population  of  about  853. 

The  people  are  badly  afflicted  with  scrofula  and  consumption.  I  have  no  thought  that  a  Santee  fam- 
ily can  be  found  in  which  death  has  not  come  from  oneor  the  other  of  these  dii  eas  s.  These  afflictions 
depress  the  people  greatly,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  missionaries  could  not  have  put  tin  ir  moral  quali- 
fications so  much  in  advance  of  t  heir  temporal  welfare  but  for  the  influent  6  w  Inch  the  fear  of  deal  h 
from  scrofula  or  consumpl  ion  has  upon  them,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  death-rate  during  t  be  year 
past  has  has  boen  less  than  thenumberof  births,  and  it  will  become  Less  each  Bucoeeding  year  as  the  peo- 
ple acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  bealth. 

During  the  summer  months  they  live  on  their  claims,  where  they  can  watch  their  little  fields  of  grow- 
ing grain  and  vegetables.  Their  country  is  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  they  are  not  wed  enough 
advanced  to  know  thai  pure,  cold  water  is  better  ana  more  palatable  than  warm  water  from  a  pond 
which  may  be  full  of  organic  matter.  This  being  so,  they  are  daily  drinking  stagnant  water  contain- 
ing myriads  of  disease  germs.  Part  of  the  reservation  is  destitute  of  fuel,  and  asaoons  quenoe  its 
summer  occupants  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  when  our  Long  winters  come,  t  i  share  the 
hospitalities  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  Visits  to  their  domiciles  at  this  time  of  the  year  im- 
press me  deeply.  Mercury  is  below  zero,  the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow  may  be  drifting 
high  when  i  knock  at  the  door  for  admission.  In  the  tight  Little  Government  house  1  And  all  the  oats, 
dogs,  babes,  and  other  members  of  several  families  congregated,  and  unengaged,  save  in  smoking,  talk- 
ing, and  sleeping.  One  dog  is  generally  found  under  the  stove,  whill  the  others  fare  equally  with 
other  occupantsof  the  house.  The  windows  are  closed,  and  these  people  and  animals  an  breathing 
an  atmosphere  which  has  been  polluted  l>\  the  exhalations  from  disintegrating  Lung  tissue  and  the 
emanations  from  open  soi 

That  mortality  is  nor  greater  under  ties-  conditions  is  a  wonder.    It  is  certain,  however,  tl 
Bantees  have  passed  the  worst  period  found  between  wild  life  and  fern  a.    They  will  not 

become  extinct,  as  has  been  predicted  of  the  Indian  race.    People  who  know  Indians  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  can  survive  the  ordeal,  and  the  taster  t  hey  are  pushed  through  t  ho  transition  period 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  rescued  from  barbarism  and  death  from  lingering  disease. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  McKay  Douoax.  M.  1)., 

Agency  Physician. 


ike  Normal  Training  school, 
American  Missionary  Associai  i 

Em  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  19,  1887. 
Chaki.es  Hill, 

TJ.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Santee  Agency,  Xcbr.  : 

The  progress  of  our  SanteeJNormal  Training  School  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  gratifying. 
The  work  >d' the  year  is  good  in  itself,  but  the  greater  satisfaction  comes  from  seeing  that  the  results 
of  each  year  are  an  advance  upon  those  before  it,  and  that  tb  it  has  boon  in  our  mind  for  the 

seventeen  years  this  school  has  been  in  operation  is  becomi  ig  fulfilled.    Time  and  practical  results 
have:  proven  the  soundness  of  our  ideas  and  correctness  of  our  met  nods. 

Manual  training  has  always  been  prominent  in  our  school;  but  for  a  numbi  r  of  years  past  we 
have  ma  tie  it  coequal  with  school-room  work,  one  section  of  the  school  being  in  the  Industrial  classes 
in  tho  shops,  farm,  kitchens,  laundries,  sewing  rooms,  etc.,  while  the  o  a  was  in  the  school- 

room ;  and  so  turn  about.  We  have  found  only  beneficent  results  from  this  plan  of  co-ordinating  the 
industrial  and  academic  training.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  improved  by  it,  and  their  proficiency 
I in  school-room  studies  and  handicrafts  is  mutually  advanced,  the  one  by  the  stimulus  of  the  other. 
Our  pupils  are  brighter  in  the  school-room  than  all-day  scholars,  and  make  more  advance  in  their  in- 
dustrial lessons,  than  those  do  who  do  not  go  to  school. 

While  all  our  industrial  classes  have  made  good  progress,  the  best  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
blacksmithing  department,  and  for  the  evident  reason  that  the  instructor  has  had  such  command  of 
the  Dakota  language  that  lie  has  been  able  to  explain  the  principles  and  processes  involved,  in  a  way 
impossible  in  English.     This  of  course  will  not  be  done  any  more  under  order  of  the  Indian  Office. 

Already  much  practical  advantage  has  come  to  our  pupils  iiom  this  branch  of  1  heir  training.     One 

of  our  students  went  out  last  vacation  and  was  boss  carpenter  on  a  church  which  his  own  people  W(  n 

.  building.    Another  secure'!  an  appointment  as  assistant  blacksmith.     It  is  not  our  object  to  teach  the 

trades  toafew,  but  to  give  all  sucn  training  as  shall. make  the  n  generally  "  handy,"  aud  give  them 

the  mastery  of  themselves. 

For  school-room  work  wo  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadbourne,  a  trained  and  skilled 
teacher,  is  in  charge  of  this  department.  While  taking  up  the  round  of  studies  commonly  pursued,  wo 
have  alt  o  had  classes  in  algebra,  botany,  aud  geometry.  Most  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  studies 
that  Lead  to  a  good  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language.  To  this  end  translation  work  from 
English  to  Dakota  and  from  Dakota  to  English,  and  the  comparative  study  of  the  two  languages  in 
their  structure  and  idioms,  have  been  most  helpful  in  giving  the  pupil  a  good  vocabulary  and  an  easy 
use  of  English.  Now  that  such  exercises  are  forbidden,  we  cannot  attain  the  same  results  as  quickly 
or  as  well.  0,io  of  our  most  useful  books  has  been  the  Interlinear  English-Dakota  Header,  first  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  But  can. 

Music  and  drawing  are  studies  for  which  our  pupils  havo  great  liking.  Miss  H.  B.  Ilsley.  our  in- 
structor in  music,  is  an  experienced  teacher  in  her  department,  and  an  adept  in  drilling  Indian  pupils, 
as  her  chorus  classes  and  organ  pupils  demonstrate.  The  ability  to  sing  and  to  accompany  song  on 
the  cabinet  organ  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  training  of  those  of  our  pupils  who  are  to  be  teach- 
ers, Our  teacher  of  drawing,  Miss  Hiien  E.  Haynes,  has  had  good  success  in  all  her  classes.  Most  of 
the  work  is  free-hand  drawing  and  from  objects.  But  this  year,  with  special  reference  to  the  shop- 
work,  we  nave  introduced  mechanical  drawing. 

Our  normal  department,  which  we  have  been  working  towards  for  several  years,  now  gives  promise  of 
good  success.  Miss  Edith  Leonard,  a  graduate  of  Bridgewater  Normal,  Massachusetts,  is  the  instruc- 
tor, and  also  has  charge  of  the  primary  department,  which  is  our  model  school.    The  normal  class  of 
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six  has  done  good  work.  Here,  too,  the  use  of  the  Dakota  is  indispensable  to  the  host  instruction. 
Things,  not  names,  are  what  the  true  teacher  must  grasp  ;  then  names  come  afterwards.  What  head- 
way  could  one  make  teaching  psychology  in  German  terms  to  ono  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
German. 

We  have  had  yearly  a  theological  class  in  som»  shape,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  To  this  -wo 
have  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  those  who  wei  ea  tu\  pastors  of  Indian  churches  and  those  who  are 
preparing  to  go  as  missionary  teachers.  This  class  has  done  much  good  in  training  those  who  are  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders  of  this  Indian  people.  Bui  i  he  instruction  in  this  department  has  to 
!)■■  almost  entirely  in  the  Dakota,  and  so,  under  the  order  of  the  Indian  Office,  it  is  suspended. 

We  have  also  made  much  of  training  oar  pupils  to  be  competent  interpreters.  Those  who  are  trained 
in  the  schools  most  stand  as  mediators  between  I  tetwo  races,  and  as  such  should  be  able  to  think 
and  speak  the  language  of  both.  Heretofore  the  G-over  im  >nl  h  is  recognized  the  good  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  line,  and  for  two  years  extended  aid  to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  this  alone.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  all  broken  up  by  the  order  of  the  Government. 

.\s  principal  of  the  school  I  have  endeavored  to  round  out  and  complete  the  whole  course  of  study 
and  training  by  daily  lectures  at  morning  chapel.  1;  has  been  I  he  opp  »rtunity  for  bringing  up  an  un- 
told variety  of  topics  related  to  good  discipline  and  correct  l  ving  as  individuals  and  citizens.  The' 
great  aim  has  been  to  reach  those  inner  sittings  of  will,  which  rightly  developed,  make  good  character. 
To  do  this  efficiently,  to  get  at  the  pupils  in  their  innei  castle,  i  hoc lectures  have  been  largely  in 
Dakota.    Consequently  they  have  been  discontinued. 

For  b<  vent  m  years  1  have  been  working  to  create  this  school.  First,  by  brin  gins  the  Dakota  tiihes 
to  understand  what  a  true  school  meant,  and  by  stimulating  in  them  the  desire  for  the  higher  training 
the  real  education.  Outof  this  educated  sentiment  the  school  has  grown.  It  Is  not  a  drafted 
li  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  Indian  advance  more  thap  any  school  in  the  oountry.  Secondly! 
by  stiid,\  bag  carefully  all  me;  hods  of  instruction  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  t  Ida  people,  adopting 
and  adapting  until  we  hive  a  consistent  system,  whose  work  approves  its  wisdom,  l  have  also  gath- 
ered here  a  plant  in  buildings  and  apparatus  worth  .}.jO,0(JO.  And  now  this  is  to  be  dismembered  and 
eviscerated  by  the  order  of  the  Government 

Thanking  you  for  your  uniform  kindness  in  helping  us  on  in  our  work,  1  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Alfred  L.  Biggs, 
Princip  al  Santce  Normal  Training  School. 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada, 

August  24,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual   report  of  affairs  at  Ibis 
ageiuv  during  1  he  fiscal  year  ended  June  30;  L887,  together  with  census  and  statistics 
of  [ndiana  residing  on  the  three  reservat  ions  comprising  Nevada  Agency,  Nov.,  as  re- 
quired by  circular  letter  of  Juno  13,  1887. 

INDIANS. 

The  population  of  the  Pah-Ute  tribe  of  Indians  is  estimated  at  4,500,  all  told,  425 
of  whom  reside  permanently  upon  Walker  River  Reservation  and  469  upon  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation. 

The  Pi-Utes  number  150,  and  only  a  few  of  them  reside  permanently  upon  Moapa 
Reservation.  Farmer  W.  R.  Bradfute  reports  on  census  roll  82  names,  which  he 
states  includes  visitors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fully  three-fourths  of  these  Indians  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  which  they  might,  derive  from  the  Government  by  living  on  their' 
reservations  and  working,  preferring  to  loiter  around  the  surburbs  of  adjacent  towns 
along  the  lines  of  railroad,  doing  some  little  work,  begging,  and  leading  a  lazy  life 
generally.  However,  there  are  a  few  hundred  who  work  on  farms  and  in  salt,  soda, 
and  borax  marshes.  Those  who  are  willing  to  work  command  good  wages,  as  they 
are  considered  fair  laborers. 

The  Pah-Utes  liviug  on  these  reservations  are  certainly  deserving  of  all  tho  encour- 
agement which  they  are  receiving  from  the  Government.  They  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, peaceable,  quiet,  law-abiding,  tractable,  sober,  and  industrious,  doingmuch 
hard  work  to  place  their  little  farms  in  a  condition  for  advantageous  cultivation,  by 
plowing,  scraping,  etc.,  and  leveling  their  lands,  in  order  to  make  irrigation  practi- 
cable. Their  industries  consist  principally  of  farming,  teaming,  and  tishing.  They 
have  harvested  on  their  individual  fauns,  as  arrived  at  by  actual  measurement, 
count,  and  close  estimates  700  tons  of  hay,  6,800  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of 
barley,  300  bushels  of  oats,  700  bushels  of  potatoes,  150  bushels  of  corn,  54,000  pounds 
assorted  vegetables,  0,000  melons,  and  2,700  pumpkins  and  squash. 

They  have  hauled  with  their  teams  for  rations  and  credits  on  wagons  and  harness 
1,700  ncrch  of  stone  with  which  to  strengthen  the  dams  and  abutments  of  bridge; 
hauled  from  Wadsworth  to  reservations  230,118  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they 
have  received  from  the  Government  in  cash  $1,204.70  and  $100.44  credit  on  wagons  ; 
also  $127.25  for  harvesting,  and  have  for  rations  chopped  for  agency  and  school  fuel 
153  cords  of  wood,  and  have  also  done  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  widening  and 
cleaning  out  the  main  irrigating  ditches. 

It  is  estimated  that  they  caught  and  sold  50,000  pounds  of  fish,  from  which  they 
probably  realized  $3,000.     They  have  also  hewn  and  put  up  10  log  cabins,  10  by  24 
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feet,  for  which  the  Government  famished  the  lamber,  shingles,  doors,  and  windows, 
at  a  cost  of  $365.  Some  of  these  cabins  arc-  not  yet  completed,  but  the  carpenter  is  at 
work  on  them  and  will  soon  have  them  all  completed. 

AGENCY    FARM. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  about  50  acres  of  land,  30  of  which  are  in  pasture,  7  wore 
seeded  in  oats,  and  3  in  wheat  were  cut  in  i  be  milk  for  hay,  also  0  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
4  of  corn.  We  have  already  cut  two  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  and  could  out  two  more,  but  1 
havo  concluded  to  Lei  t  be  t  bird  crop  go  to  seed  and  have,  it  headed  by  Indian  women 
in  the  same,  manner  they  gather  their  grain,  saving  tin;  seed  for  next  year's  plaining. 
and  cutting  the  hay  for  feeding  cattle  during  the  winter;  this,  together  with  the  4 
acres  of  coin  fodder,  will  give  us  an  abundance  of  feed  for  stock  at  i  ilia  reserve  Cor  the 
season,  as  we  have  already  harvested  and  stacked  30,270  cubic  feet,  or  60  tons,  of  ex- 
cellent assorted  hay,  L8  of  which  being  what  is  known  here  as  "  blue-joint." 

O.  B.  Genty,  farmer  in  charge  at  Walker  River  Unserve,  has  7  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  report  3  having  cut  8  tons  of  hay. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Government  at  this  agency  is,  as  usual,  in  fine  condition, 
and  there  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  required.  Wo  lost  one  tine  old  horse  by  a  run- 
away, wherein  he  was  killed. 

The  swine  have  not  done  as  well  as  was  expected,  as  the  amount,  $60,  allowed  for 
the  purchase,  $20  of  which  was  paid  for  one  fine  male  pig,  leaving  only  $40  with  which 
to  purchase  tenshoats.  1  had  to  purchase  inferior  Btockand  breed  up,  which  is  a  slow 
process,  yet  we  will  be  able  to  put  np  some  pork  next  quarter. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

We  have  sustained  a  heavy  and  incalculable  loss  in  fruit  trees.  From  the  1,  GOO  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  L885  we  have  only  odd  living.  This  loss  is  attributed  to  the  long,  unusual 
dry  spell  of  weather  experienced  last  winter  after  crops  had  been  harvested  and  irriga- 
tion suspended.  As  it  was  quite  cool,  it  never  occurred  to  me  thai  the  fruit  Creesre- 
jjraired  water,  as  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  all  vegetation.  lam  now  convinced  that 
the  want  of  water  caused  t  he  Loss,  and  can  only  impute  it  to  my  ignorance  of  t  he  fact, 
not  negligence  or  carelessness.  Others  may  benefit  by  this  knowledge.  The  late  frost 
killed  all  fruit  hereabouts.     Trees  that  are  living  look  healthy  and  thrifty. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding-school  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  as  also  the  day-school  a  t  Walker 
River  Reservation  have  both  been  tilled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  pupils.  Not- 
withstanding that  Mr.  W.  I.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  training-school  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  obtained  ten  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  (boys)  from  the  boarding- 
school  and  eight ,  boys  from  Walker  River  Reservation,  and  judging  from  letters  received 
of  recent  date  by  relatives  and  friends  from  these  boys,  they  are  apparent  ly  better  con- 
tented with  their  new  homo  than  was  anticipated,  yet  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  move  in  having  the  transfer  of  children  made,  as  it  has  certainly  had  a 
most  demoralizing  effect  on  these  scholars,  which  I  hope  will  only  be  temporary.  The 
children  who  were  compel  ing  with  each  other  in  advancement  in  education  seem  to 
have  lost  somo  of  their  ambition  in  that  direction,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove  a  hard  task 
to  revive  it  again  as  of  yore,  the  parents  of  those  remaining  no  doubt  tearing  that  when 
their  children  arrive  at  the  same  proficiency  they  will  leave  them  also,  while  the  pa- 
rents of  those  who  are  in  Colorado  mourn  them  as  lost,  or  as  they  would  the  dead,  and 
are  frequently  at  the  office  at  daylight  making  inquiries  as  to  their  (the  children's) 
welfare  and  asking  for  letters,  it,  is  really  a  pitiful  sight  to  witness  their  distress  and 
sorrow  at  times  when  they  come  to  talk  about  the  children  and  ask  bow  many"  moons" 
before  they  come  home,  while  their  appearance  indicates  that  they  had  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  or  perhaps  not  slept  any.  At  times  I  really  feel  sorry,  and  console  them  in 
every  possible  manner,  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  their  children  will  derive  by 
the  change,  and  refer  them  to  the  letters  of  encouragement  they  receive.  They  have 
heard  of  the  recent  Indian  troubles  in  Colorado,  and  their  greatest  fears  will  soon  be 
aroused,  when  I  anticipate  that  they  will  insist  upon  me  to  intercede  in  their  behalf 
with  the  Department  to  have  their  children  returned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  having  an  appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial   training-school  in  Carson  City,  or  somewhere  within  the 
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borders  of  this  State,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  the  very  best  thing  which 
could  be  doue  for  the  rising  generation  of  aborigines  of  this  State,  and  my  opinion  is 
fortified  by  the  action  of  the  last  State  legislature  in  session,  when  it  appropriated 
$10,000  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  are  praying  for  such  a  school, 
where  children  can  be  taught  within  their  reach. 

Now  that  our  school  facilities  are  to  bo  increased  by  the  building  of  a  new  school- 
house  here  at  agency  headquarters,  I  confidently  look  for  a  large  attendance  of  pupils 
when  it  is  completed. 

There  are  enough  Pah-Ute,  children  of  school  age  to  fill  a  half  dozen  school-houses, 
providing  there  was  some  means  devised  of  collecting  thern  and  compelling  their  at- 
tendance at  school.  I  believe  in  compulsory  education.  We  have  such  a  law  in  force 
in  this  State ;  and  as  the  citizens  are  constantly  complaining  of  Indian  children  being 
a  great  nuisance  around  their  towns  and  places  of  business,'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  State  law  could  be  readily  so  amended  as  to  require  peace  officers  to  arrest  all  In- 
dian children  of  school  ago  and  deliver  them  to  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  at 
their  terminal  points  for  receiving  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  from  where  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  schools  on  reservations  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  more  boarding-schools,  but  I  believe 
the  beneficial  results  that  would  accrue  by  adoptiug  such  a  course  would  warrant 
the  expenditure.  There  is  certainly  no  class  of  people  within  the  confines  of  our 
Government  upon  whom  the  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  law  could  bestow  such  ben- 
eficial results  as  it  would  our  aborigines. 

INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  carpentering,  blacksmi  thing,  teaming,  farming,  gar- 
dening, handling  wood,  and  caring  for  stock  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial 
teacher.  They  have  raised  from  8  acres  of  laud  under  cultivation  350  bushels  po- 
tatoes, 50  bushels  green  corn,  15  bushels  turnips,  15,000  pounds  assorted  vegetables, 
4,000  melons,  500  pumpkins,  and  500  heads  of  cabbage. 

The  gtrls  have  been  1  aught  sewing,  cooking,  chamber  work,  etc.  They  have  fabri- 
cated the  following  articles:  15  aprons,  110  chemises,  121  dresses,  60  pairs  pants,  251 
shirts,  2  skirts.  46  pillow-rases,  7  bedticks,  23  towels,  5  vests,  and  4  waists. 

At  the  boarding-school  we  have  had,  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session,  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  57  pupils  ;  at  the  day-school,  a  daily  average  attendance 
for  the  number  of  days  school  was  in  session  during  the  ten  months,  38. 

In  summing  up  the  advancements  made  by  the  pupils,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
my  most  sauguine  and  earnest  hope  for  their  success  has  been  more  than  realized. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  vacation  wo  have  had  all  the  agency  and  school-buildings  repaired,  reno- 
vated, and  whitewashed,  which  gives  the  surroundings  hero  a  cheerful  and  attracti  ve 
appearance. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  is  composed  of  the  captain  of  police  and  2  privates,  1  of  whom  has 
refused  a  reappointment  to  the  position  of  either  judge  or  policeman,  saying  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  that  he  had  worked  long  enough  for  nothing,  only  to 
make  enemies.  While  I  regret  his  action,  as  he  is  a  good  interpreter  (and  I  was  not 
allowed  one  for  this  agency),  I  approve  of  his  judgment,  as  it  is  a  thankless  and  vex- 
atious position  to  occupy.  I  think  that  judges  should  be  remunerated.  However,  the 
court  has  had  but  little  business  brought  before  it  during  the  year. 

Three  Indians  were  arrested  for  drinking  whisky,  tried  by  this  court,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  guard-house  ;  two  of  them  bought  the  whiskiT, 
and  told  where  they  got  it.  I  had  t  >e  white  man  arrested  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, tried  before  Commissioner  Julien,  at  Reno,  who  held  him  under  $300  bond  to 
answer  the  charge.  As  there  was  a  change  made  in  United  States  attorneys,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  present  incumbent,  Thomas  E.  Hayden,  stating  that  the  evi- 
dence was  deemed  insufficient  to  obtain  a  conviction,  or  that  the  commissioner  and 
attorney  who  had  previously  tried  the  case  had  so  informed  him;  also  that  the 
United  States  authorities  were  much  opposed  to  incurring  the  expense  of  trials,  ex- 
cept where  the  evidence  is  quite  strong  and  conclusive.  Not  being  able  to  produce 
any  stronger  evidence,  I  presume  the  case  was  dismissed. 

There  have  been  three  other  suits  of  but  little  importance  brought  during  the  year, 
to  decide  the  right  to  property,  which  was  settled  by  the  court. 

While  the  court  has  had  but  little  to  do,  I  know  it  strikes  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
no  doubt  has  saved  us  much  trouble.  Drunkenness  on  this  reservation  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared. 
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POLICE  FORCE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  0  privates,  tho  sergeant  and 
3  privates  being  appointed  to  servo  at  Walker  River  Reservation.  They  are  doing 
-well,  and  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  are  the  result. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Helsey,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  resides  in  Wads  worth,  officiates 
here,  holding  divine  services  in  school-room  usually  once  a  week.  He  takes  a  great 
interest  in  the  christianization  of  the  Pah-Utes,  and  always  addresses  a  large  as- 
semblage when  school  is  in  session,  asmanyof  the  older  Indians  like  to  attend  church. 
He  talks  with  much  earnestness  and  is  decidedly  impressive.  The  Indians  listen  at- 
tentively and  like  him  very  much. 

SANITARY. 

The  health   of  Indians  and    employes  at  this  agency   during  1he  year  has  been 

exceedingly  good.     Dr.  R.  Webber,  agency  physician,  has  administered  to  the  wants 
of  several  hundred,  and  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  who  were  almost  blind  have  regained  their  sight.  The  bene- 
ficial results  to  these  necessitous  unfortunates  already  accomplished  by  his  care  and 
treatment  appear  miraculous.  Mortality  report  shows  11  deaths — 7  males,  4  females; 
44  births — 22  males,  22  females. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employe's  have  most  cheerfully,  and  with  sign.,  unanimity,  accomplished  the 
duties  assigned  to  them. 

IX    CONCLUSION, 

To  you  and  the  Department  officers  I  desire  to  return  thanks  for  the  courteous  mari- 
ner in  which  you  have  so  promptly  complied  with  requests  for  supplies  and  funds  to 

enable  me  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectful lv, 

W.  D.  C.  Gibson, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada, 

August  25,  1887. 

Sir:  Iu  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  together 
with  statistics  and  census.  Tho  Indians  on  this  reservation  comprise  portions  of  two 
tribes,  Shoshoues  and  Piutes,  and,  according  to  the  census  recently  taken,  numbered, 
Shoshones,  296;  Piutes,  115;  total,  411. 

The  Piutes  have  recently  settled  on  the  new  addition,  made  by  Executive  order 
of  tho  President  for  the  benefit  of  tho  tribe.  I  regret  to  state  there  is  very  little 
agricultural  or  arable  land,  as  well  as  an  insufficiency  of  water  for' irrigating  pur- 
poses, whereas  on  the  Shoshone  portion  of  the  reserve  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  with  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  agricultural  land.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  these  tribes  should  not  be  consolidated;  they  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed, 
and  they  have  intermarried  until  there  really  exists  no  appreciable  difference  between 
them. 

FARMING. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  made  commendable  efforts  in  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits the  present  year ;  they  have  worked  with  unusual  industry  and  earnestness,  and 
have  nearly  doubled  the  area  under  cultivation  last  year.  They  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  improving  their  places  and  cultivating  their  gardens,  and  their  crops  would 
have  been  excellent,  but,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  ground  squirrels,  their  grain 
crops  were  nearly  all  destroyed  in  spite  of  their  diligent  efforts  to  protect  them.  I 
regret  to  state  this  serious  loss  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  flour  required  for  sub- 
sistence of  tho  Indians  for  the  present  year,  also  an  outlay  for  seed  wheat. 
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CONDITION   AND  PROGRESS. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  circular  letter  from 
the  Department,  which  says,  "  that  the  Indians  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources 
for  all  that  they  get  and  properly  care  for  that  which  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
agent  is  directed  to  tell  the  Indiaus  that  he  is  in  earnest  when  he  tells  them  that  they 
can  support  themselves  and  the  time  has  come  when  they  must  do  so  or  starve." 
But  it  requires  somethiug  more  than  words  to  convince  the  Indians  that  you  are  in 
earnest.  It  will  be  my  untiring  effort  to  make  them  self-supporting.  Encourage- 
ment will  be  given  those  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  work  and  improve  their  con- 
dition by  preferring  in  the  distribution  of  useful  articles.  The  work  of  civilizing 
these  Indians  will  be  slow  ;  it  will  require  many  years  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  elevate  1  hem  to  the  respectable  standard  of  civilization.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  Indian  is  ready  and  anxious  to  become  civilized  is  a  mistake.  As 
a  rule  he  is  opposed  to  it;  he  clings  to  bin  nomadic  habits  of  life. 

The  ultimate  and  successful  solution  of  this  Indian  proolem  depends  upon  a  care- 
ful and  proper  education  of  the  Indian  children,  and  the  greatest  possible  care  should 
be  given  1o  this  branch  of  the  Indian  service. 

If  permitted  to  suggest  the  need  of  these  Indians,  I  would  issue  fewer  annuity 
goods  and  only  to  those  who  are  actually  in  need  and  deserving;  fewer  blankets;  less 
"  tepee  "cloth,  and  more  lumber;  and  some  mode  of  coercing  them  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  school  when  all  other  means  fail ;  and  the  allotment  of  lands  to  them  in  sev- 
eralty as  soon  as  can  be  done,  so  as  to  require  all  who  are  able  to  support  themselves 
to  do  so.  If  this  policy  is  rigorously  pursued  in  a  few  years  it  is  my  conviction  that 
they  will  become  self-supporting. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  school  established  at  this  agency  on  the  14th  of  March  last  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  under  the  superior  guidance  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wines,  who  seems  to  possess 
a  peculiar  faculty  for  teaching  Indian  children.  I  am  much  pleased  with  her  mode  of 
teaching  and  general  supervision  of  the  scholars.  Considering  the  short  time  this 
school  has  been  in  operation,  tin;  scholars  have  made  considerable  progress.  Indian 
children  lean)  as  readily  the  primary  branches  of  education  as  white  children,  while 
in  writing  and  drawing  they  excel. 

A  mid-day  meal  is  given  the  pupils  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  all  con- 
cerned. '  The  boys  attending  the  school  have  performed  cheerfully  the  manual  labor 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden,  aud  vegetables  will  bo  produced  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  school  during  the  winter. 

The  daily  average  attendance  is  35  scholars.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago  at  this  agency. 
1  would  recommend  that  the  present  school-room  should  be  enlarged  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  should  be  employed.  I  think  50  scholars  could  be  induced  to  attend 
school  if  room  was  provided. 

After  a  term  of  four  months  and  a  half,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  a  vacation  of 
four  weeks  during  August,  so  as  to  give  the  scholars  rest  and  allow  the  larger  boys 
to  assist  their  parents  during  harvest. 

SANITARY. 

The  physician  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  good.  The  death-rate 
has  not  been  large.     The  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  their  duties  quite  satisfactorily,  but  will  not 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  suppression  of  gambling.     I  shall  continue  to  use  every 
effort  in  my  power  to  suppress  this  vice. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Scott, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mescalero  Agexcy,  New  Mexico, 

August  1,  1837, 

Sir:  Referring  to  a  circular  letter  from  your  office,  dated  June  13  last,  Ihavo  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Mescalero  Ap- 
aches. 
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THE   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation,  established  in  ls7i>,  is  located  in  southeastern  Now  Mexico,  about 
200  miles  south  of  Santa  F6\  and  140  miles  northeast  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  contains 
nearly  800  square  miles,  and  lies  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  Sacramento  mountain 
ranges.  The  greatest  altitude  is  that  attained  by  the  chief  peak  of  the  former  range, 
which  is,  according  to  Lawton's  Military  Map,  11,892  feet.  The  country  comprising 
the  reservation  is  all  mountainous,  but  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Territory.  It  is  well 
watered  compared  with  the  rest,  of  the  country,  well  timbered  with  pine,  fir,  cedar, 
juniper,  and  pinon,  with  some  post-oaks  and  aspens,  and  affords  an  excellent  range 
for  horses  and  cattle,  but  is  of  small  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  due  to 
the  limited  area  of  irrigable  land.  There  is  still  some  game  to  be  found,  such  as 
deer,  turkey,  bear,  mountain  lion,  and  elk,  but  it  is  becoming  scarce. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  agency  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  reservation,  "1G  miles  from  Fort  Stan- 
ton, the  nearest  military  post.  It  is  a  healthful  and  attractive  location  in  the  Rio 
Tuleroso  canon,  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains  and  watered  by  numerous  (dear, 
cold  springs.  The  altitude  of  the  agency  is  6,  1 18  feet,  which  renders  it  very  pleasant 
in  summer,  while,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  winters  are  mild. 
The  agency  is  connected  with  the  post  at  Fort  Stanton  by  a  telephone  line,  and  in 
this  way  has  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  agent's  resi- 
dence is  a  comfortable  two-story  adobe  building,  containing  ten  rooms,  one  of  whivdi 
is  used  as  an  office.  The  other  buildings,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  board- 
ing-school, are  the  physician's  office  and  quarters,  three  houses  occupied  by  employe's, 
a  blacksmith-shop,  a  commissary,  a  store-room  for  annuities,  a  granary  and  stables,  a 
guard-room,  and  a  shed  for  agricultural  implements.  These  are  all  kept,  in  a  good 
state  of  repair. 

THE   INDIANS. 

There  are  now  only  433  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation.  These  are  Mescalero 
Apaches.    They  are  divided  as  regards  sex  as  follows :  Males,  L85;  females,  253;  and 

children  of  school  age  as  follows  :  Mal<'s,  :):\ ;  females,  31. 

The  Jicarillas,  numbering  nearly  800  persons,  were  removed  to  their  former  res- 
ervation, near  Amargo,  N.  Mex.,  in  May  last.  They  were  brought  here  in  L833against 
their  will,  and  at  a  eosr  of  about  $10,000  to  the  Government.  They  were  always  dis- 
satisfied, and  grew  constantly  more  so  as  the  pressure  to  make  them  work  was  in- 
creased. Their  leaders  wero  continually  intriguing  to  get  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
Last  summer  and  autumn  small  bands  of  t  hem  began  to  leave  the  reservation  clandes- 
tinely and  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernor* of  the  Territory,  whom  they  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  wished  to  aban- 
don their  Indian  life  and  adopt  that  of  white  people.  By  November  nearly  300  of  t  hem 
were  congregated  at  Espanola,  near  Santa  F6,  loud  in  their  protestations  of  a  desire 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  civilization,  but  very  clear  of  making  any  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. Augustin  Vigil,  a  veritable  savage  Macchiavelli,  is  the  chief  spokesman,  and 
no  one  kuows  better  the  kind  of  talk  white  people  like  to  hear  from  an  Indian  or  can 
deliver  it  with  a  more  consummate  adroitness  than  he.  When  they  found  that  they 
were  not  to  be  brought  back  to  their  reservation  they  demanded  rations  of  tho  Gov- 
ernment. These  they  received.  They  then  asked  that  their  former  reservation  be 
restored  to  them  and  their  fellows,  who  were  still  held  on  this  reservation.  This  was 
also  granted,  and  they  are  now  re-established  at  Amargo  in  their  former  status  as 
Government  pensioners. 

The  Mescaleros  have  been  quiet  and  apparently  contented  during  the  year.  They 
expressed  no  regrets  at  the  departure  of  the  Jicarillas,  except  that  it  might  ultimately 
lead  to  their  own  removal.  They  are  strongly  opposed  either  to  removiug  or  to  hav- 
ing the  size  of  their  reserve  reduced,  having  lived  here  from  time  immemorial. 

They  are  making  some  little  advance  toward  civilization,  as  is  evinced  in  their  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  their  farms  and  stock  than  formerly.  Their  cattle,  which  were 
before  held  in  common  as  tribal  property,  have  been  divided  this  year  among  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  most  of  them  are  showing  a  disposition  to  look  after  and 
care  for  them.  They  are  also  much  better  behaved  than  they  were  a  few  years  since. 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  military  in  my  management  of 
them,  and  although  all  the  available  country  adjacent  to  the  reservation  is  occupied 
by  settlers,  not  a  complaint  of  a  depredation  of  any  kind  has  reached  me  for  a  year 
past,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Indians'  horses  were  stolen  by  Mexi- 
cans, an  act  which  usually  provokes  them  to  retaliation. 

However,  the  improvement  of  adult  Indians— those  who  have  spent  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives  wholly  in  the  environment  of  savagery — can  never  be  more  than 
superficial.    Nothing  is  truer  than  the  aphorism  in  regard  to  the  bending  of  the  twig, 
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and  those  agents  who  fill  their  reports  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
civilization  among  the  older  Indians,  deceive  themselves  and  the  public.  We  cannot 
divest  an  Indian  of  his  barbarous  nature  as  we  do  of  his  breech  clout  and  leggings, 
or  put  civilization  on  him  as  we  do  the  clothing  of  civilized  people.  Civilization 
must  grow  in  him,  and  it 'grows  slowly  and  requires  infinite  care  and  patience. 

FARMING. 

Tno  nature  of  this  reserval  ion  is  such  that  fanning  can  never  be  done  upon  it  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Irrigable  land  is  scarce,  and  without  irrigation  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  against  any  crop.  The  Indians  have  been  more  industrious  this  year 
than  ever.  They  have  all  their  old  land  in  cultivation,  and  about  30  acres  of  new 
land,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  they  have  fenced  and  broken.  They  have 
now  in  cult  Lvation  about  live  acres  each  to  every  man  able  to  work.  While  the  JicaJ 
rillas  were  here  the  average  was  nor  above  two  aotes.  The  crops  consist  of  corn, 
oa1  s,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  They  planted  oats  for  the  lirst  time  this  year, 
and  are  well  pleased  wir  h  their  experiment . 

Lasl  fall  £  purchased  the  year's  supply  of  OOTO  for  the  agency  teams  from  them. 
This  was  the  bi>t  t  hey  had  ever  sold  the  Government,  and  1  think  it  has  been  quite  J 
stimulus  to  them.  Previously  they  had  been  only  able  fco  barter  t  heir  corn  for  goods 
with  .the  trader.  This  year  they  will  furnish  the  agency  its  supply  of  both  com  and 
oats,  ir  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  these  Indians  do  not  display  any  fondness 
for  work,  and  engage  in  it  only  under  pressure.  They  prefer  to  hire  Mexicans  when 
they  have  the  mi 

STOCK. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  500  head  of  stock  cattle  were  issued  by  the  Government  to 
the  Mesoaleros  and  Jicarillas.  They  were  given  them  as  tribal  property — 250  head 
to  each  tribe.  The  Indians  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  them  and  no  care  of  t  hem 
whatever.  Nearly  all  the  calves  were  killed  and  eaten  secretly,  despite  the  vigilance 
of  the  chief  herder.  Daring  this  year  I  have  had  colleoted  all  that- could  he  found, 
the  Jicarillas  having  removed  theirs,  and  have  divided  them,  so  that  now  each  man 
owns  his  cattle  separately  and  has  his  private  brand.  It  is  already  apparent  that  this 
will  be  a  better  arrangement  than  the  former  one.  Theymanifest  more  interest  in 
their  stock  than  before,  and  some,  at  least,  will  take  care  of  them.  The  reservation  af- 
fords  some  excellent  grazing,  and  If  the  Indians  took  the  proper  interest  in  their  caw 
tie  they  mi 'j,  ht  become  self-sustaining  in  a  fewy<  ars.  It'  they  remain  on  this  reserva- 
tion, il  Is  to  this  source  that  they  must  look  chiefly  when  Government  aid  is  withdrawn. 

They  have  about  500  head  OI  ponies.  These  subsist  almost  entirely  by  grazing  and 
are  of  small  value  for  agricult  ural  purposes.  Twenty  yoke  of  oxen  and  wagons  were 
issued  to  them  this  year.  With  these  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  do  the  freighting 
of  their  own  supplies  from  Las  Unices,  a  distance  of  LOO  miles.  They  are  now  absent 
upon  their  first  trip. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  boarding-school  of  35  pupils  has  been  maintained  at  the  agency  during  the  entire 
year,  and  a  day  school  at  Three  KM  vers,  45  miles  distant,  until  April,  when  t  he  removal 
of  the  Jicarillas  necessitated  its  disconl  in  nance.  Tin-  same  cause  depleted  the  hoard- 
ing-school of  about  half  its  pupils.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  refilling 
it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  withhold  rations  and  use  force  before  it  could  he  done. 
The  intensity  of  their  opposition  to  the  school  is  almost  incredible,  but  why  they  should 
BOOppose  it  is  hard  to  say.  Their  children  are  better  (dot  lied  and  better  fed  than  they 
are  in  the  cam]),  have  comfortable  houses  and  beds,  and  they  are  permitted  to  see  them 
at  any  t ime  they  choose  ;  still  there  is  nothing  that  so  demoralizes  them  as  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  camps  for  pupils.  They  sometimes  try  to  bribe  me  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren alone,  aud  all  my  coaxing  and  reasoning  with  them  amount  apparently  to  noth- 
ing. In  several  instances  where  men  have  beenrequired  to  furnish  a  child  they  have 
given  their  horses  to  other  members  of  their  hand — generally  poor  women — for  a  sub- 
stitute. However,  after  the  children  have  been  a  little  time  in  school  all  parties  seem 
to  become  reconciled,  and  an  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  have  them  return  to  cam]). 

The  progress  of  the  pupils,  when  once  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
English,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  white  children.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  impress  upon  them  is  a  regard  for  neatness  and  a  care  for  their  clothing. 
Fondness  for  dirt  aud  rags  seems  to  be  inherent  in  them.  No  amount  of  washing  and 
mending  is  adequate  to  ikeep  them  decent  with  the  allowance  of  clothing  prescribed 
by  the  regulations. 

The  school  farm  has  been  increased  from  two  to  fifteen  acres  under  the  present 
management.    An  ample  supply  of  vegetables  was  harvested  last  autumn  for  the 
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winter  and  spring  use  of  the  school.  This  year  the  yield  will  be  muoh  greater  and 
more  varied.  1  estimate  thai  it  will  consist  of  10  tons  of  oal  hay,  30  bushels  of  wheat, 
100  bushels  of  corn,  5,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  2,000  heads  of  cabbage,  200  bushels  of 
turnips,  50  bushels  of  beets,  2  •  bushels  of  onions,  and  L,000  pumpkins,  besides  peas, 
beans,  squashes,  cucumbers,  Ac  The  school  herd  has  received  good  attention  and  is 
in  a  thriving  condition.  The  children  have  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  This  is  a  taste  cultivated  altogether  in  the  school.  The 
Camp  Indians  never  avail  themselves  of  such  luxuries.  A  supply  of  hay  for  t  he  w  in- 
ter iced  of  the  cows  is  provided  by  the  pup  Ms  under  t  he  industrial  teacher. 

Oue  pupil  has  been  kept  half  the  time  with  the  blacksmith  and  is  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  such  work.  Two  have  been  kept  nnder  t  he  care  of  the  shoe  and  harness 
maker,  who  has  also  instructed  t  hem  in  carpenter's  work,  house  paint  ing,  etc.     They 

have  assisted  in  nearly  all  t  he  work  of  t  his  kind  t  hat  has  been  done.  Two  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year— an  additional  dormitory  for  the  boys, 
and  a  shoe  and  harness  Bhop.  The  girls,  all  of  whom  are  yet  small,  are  taught  such 
domest  ic  work  as  they  are  large  enough  to  learn.    Several  of  the  more  advanced  boys 

subscribe  lor  and  read  a  small  newspaper  published  for  Indian  youths. 

POLICE. 

A  force  of  22  policemen  has  been  maintained  at  this  agency  during  the  past  >ear. 
They  have  shown  themselves  ready  in  most  cases  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

Tho  only  except  ion  occurred  when  t  hey  were  required  to  assist  in  securing  pupils  for 
The  school.     Two  or  three  became   rec.i  lei  I  ran  f  a  ml   were   discharged.      They    have  of 

themselves  raided  and  broken  up  some  "tis win"  camps,  but  generally  need  the  Lead- 
ership of  a  white  man  in  carrying  out  orders  that  bear  upon  their  own  people.  The 
organization,  however,  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  Indians,  and  should  be 
continued. 

VICES   AM)   CRIMES. 

The  most  common  vices  of  these  people  aredrunfe  rambling,  and  polygamy. 

Like  all  barbarians,  and  most  oivilized  people,  too,  for  t  hat  mat  tor,  t  hey  are  very  fond 
of  intoxicants.  They  do  not  get  much  whisky,  however.  Their  chief  intoxicating 
drink  is  tiswin,  qr  toolpie,  as  it  is  called  in  Apache.  This  they  manufacture  them- 
selves from  grain.  It  contains  but  a  small  per  cent  am  of  alcohol,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity is  necessary  To  produce  intoxication.  Every  means  is  resorted  to  bo  suppress  the 
practice  of  making  and  drinking  of  this  vile  stuff. 

Gambling  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  nor  bo  much,  I  believe,  as 
formerly.  The  pract  ice  of  polygamy  is  common,  and  seems  to  be  in  great  favor  among 
the  Indians.  Affrays  are  rare  considering  the  circumstances  surrounding  these  people. 
Neither  is  theft  common.  The  greatest  of  their  crimes  are  abortion  and  infanticide. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  two  horrible  practices  are  carried  on  to  quite  an 
extent,  especially  among  unmarried  women.  The  cause  which  act  nates  1  hem  to  these 
deeds  is  not  shame,  by  any  means,  but  a  desire  to  bo  rid  of  tin-  responsibility  of  chil- 
dren. Detection  in  these  crimes  is  extremely  difficult,  but  everything  possible  is  done 
to  stop  them. 

MISSIONARY   Work. 

The  missionary  field  here  is  still  unoccupied,  though  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
something  will  bo  doue  iu  this  line  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  certainly  greatly 
needed. 

OFFENSES. 

There  have  been  uo  complaints  made  by  settlers  of  offenses  done  by  Indians  during 
the  past  year.  Their  conduct  in  this  particular  has  been  exemplary.  Among  them- 
selves they  have  had  some  differences,  but  none  that  were  not  adjusted  satisfactorily. 
In  February  several  horses  were  stolen  from  members  of  Sans  Peur's  band.  The  trail 
was  followed  for  some  distance,  but  lost.  Some  two  months  afterward  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  in  Mexico,  near  Paso  del  Norte.  The  parties  having  them  in 
possession  claimed  to  have  bought  them  from  two  Mexicans,  who  had  been  employed 
as  herders  near  the  reservation.  These  men,  having  been  before  suspected,  were  ar- 
rested upon  this  information,  but  the  parties  holding  the  horses  refused  to  surrender 
them,  or  to  come  into  the  United  States  as  witnesses  against  the  thieves.  The  Indians 
were  very  much  wrought  up  on  the  subject,  and,  learning  where  their  horses  were, 
proposed  to  make  a  raid  into  Mexico  aud  indemnify  themselves.  I  went  to  Paso  del 
Norte,  saw  the  horses,  and  fully  identified  them.  The  case  was  laid  before  the  local 
officials,  who,  after  having  delayed  me  upon  one  pretext  or  another  for  four  days, 
declined  to  take  any  decisive  action.     I  then  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  United 
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States  Consul  Brigbam.  He  writes  me  that,  after  a  delay  of  two  montLs,  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  governor  of  Chibuahua.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  will 
ever  see  their  horses  again.  Such  experience  is  not  calculated  to  impress  them  with 
the  strength  and  justice  of  our  laws,  or  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  protect 
them  in  tbeir  rights. 

SANITARY   MATTERS. 

Under  this  head  I  quote  from  a  late  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Howard 
Thompson,  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  in  the  past  voir  among  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  wear- 
\:\Z  civilized  dress,  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  influence  on  their  health.  The  English  Language 
is  now  spoken  by  a  much  larger  number  than,  formerly,  and  medical  practice  among  such  persons  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  where  an  interpreter  is  required.  1  have  been  able  to  do  most,  good  in 
i  lie  earlier  stages  of  coughs,  in  arresting  scrofula  before  it  has  become  incurable,  and  in  treating  ecze- 
matous  affect  ions,  which,  in  the  camps,  are  liable  to  have  scrofula  as  a  sequel.  It  is  somewhat  humil- 
iating to  have  to  admit  that  when  a  cam})  Indian  is  once  sick  enough  to  be  confined  to  bis  tent  medical 
skill  is  apt  to  hoof  little  avail  to  him.  His  nursing  is  SO  poor,  his  diet  so  little  suited  to  his  condition, 
and  he  so  seldom  takes  medicines  as  directed,  that  his  case  is  well  nigh  hopeless. 

It  is  a  significant  facl  that  many  women  of  child-hearing  age,  who  are  married,  have  no  children.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  infanticide  and  criminal  abortion  are  practiced  in  the  camps  toa  consid- 
erable extent. 

The  general  health  of  the  employes  at  the  agency  and  their  families  has  been  good,  and  the  same  is 
truo of  the  school.  In  over  two  years  there  has  been  no  death  at  the  agency,  either  in  the  school  or 
among  the  employes  and  t  heir  families.  Bat  while  this  is  true  it  is  also  true  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion hero  mi^lit  lie  greatly  bettered  by  some  much  needed  improvements. 

The  school,  which  is  the  most,  important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  Indians,  is  sadly  in  need 
of  new  buildings. 

it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  not  a  case  of  primary  syphilis  has  been  seen  in  the  past  year,  and  that 
while  the  Boarlel  fever  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  .Mexican  children  in  the  vicinity 
of  t  he  agency,  not  a  aingle  ease  occurred  among  tne  children  of  the.  school  or  in  the  camps. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  civilize  the  Indi  an  and  relieve  the  Treasury 
of  the  burden  ho  imposes,  should  be  the  chief  question  to  engage  all  workers  in  this 
department  of  the  Government.  Theories  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  especially  from 
persons  who  have  no  pracl  Leal  knowledge  of  i  he  subject ;  but  to  t  hose  upon  whom  t  be 

labor  and  responsibility  more  directly  rest  the  question  is  entangled  with  a  thousand 
perplexities.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  Indian  is  waiting  anxiously  foi  the  door 
of  civilization  to  open  in  order  that  he  may  enter  in  are  mistaken.    The  door  is  already 

wide  open,  but  he  will  enter  only  by  compulsion.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  fruits  of  civil- 
i/at  ion  won  by  t  he  muscle  and  sweat  of  the  while  man,  but  he  has  no  desire,  to  enter 
the  contest.  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  pauper,  and  a  presumptuous  one  The  tendency 
of  his  nature  to  idleness  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government's  policy  toward  him. 
This  policy  of  feeding  and  clothing  t  ho  Indian  in  consideration  of*  his  good  behavior 
was  undoubtedly  good  when  firsl  instituted,  but  it  lias  outlived  its  usefulness.  The 
necessity  for  peace  offerings  is  past.  The  policy  is  pauperizing.  It  removes  the  very 
foundation  stone  upon  which  all  civilization  rests— necessity.  Then;  is  nothing  to 
build  upon.  The  constant-  urging  of  the  agent  and  his  assistants  compels  a  little 
perfunctory  labor,  but  the  Indian  is  a  stranger  to  that  keen  interest  which  animates 
the  white  man  as  to  the  successor  his  labors,  and  ever  will  be  until  forced  to  eat 
bread  earned  by  his  own  industry.  There  must  be  a  stronger  incentive  than  the 
mere  propitiation  of  the  agent.  He  must  work  to  live  before  he  is  ever  truly  civilized 
and  tit  for  citizenship,  dust  so  long  as  he  is  fed  without  rendering  some  sort  of  an 
equivalent  in  labor,  just  that  long  will  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving  to  lead 
him  be  un attained. 

If  some  kind  of  light, steady  work  were  provided  by  the  Government — farming  would 
be  best — and  all  able-bodied  persons  required  each  week  to  present  a  ticket  of  credit, 
or  certificate  of  labor  performed,  before  any  rations  or  clothing  should  be  issued  to 
them,  and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  mode,  and  hasten  the  time  of  their  taking  land  in  sev- 
eralty. To  do  this  successfully  it  would  be  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  remove  them 
from  their  present  reservations,  nearer  centers  of  civilization.  Isolated  as  they  are 
in  the  wild  regions  and  mountain  fastnesses  of  their  vast  reservations,  the  active 
forces  of  progress  cannot  reach  them  except  in  a  feeble  and  negative  way,  and  if  the 
pressure  upon  them  should  become  unpleasantly  strong  they  can  evade  it  through 
the  means  afforded  by  the  surrounding  wild  country.  They  are  as  a  rule  averse  to 
taking  land  in  severalty  for  the  good  reason,  from  a  savage  stand-point  at  least,  that 
t  hey  prefer  being  fed  to  being  forced  to  work  for  a  living.  If  the  two  alternatives — 
to  take  land  in  severalty,  or  to  pay  in  labor  for  what  the  Government  issues  them — 
were  presented,  I  believe  most  of  them  would  choose  the  former.  As  to  being  com- 
petent to  make  a  living  by  farming  and  stock-raising,  they  are  about  as  nearly  so  as 
they  ever  will  be  under  the  present  system,  having  been  instructed  constantly  in  these 
industries  for  from  live  to  twenty  years. 
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Free  industrial  schools  should  be  maintained  and  attendance  made  compulsory. 
Facilities  for  the  education  of  all  children  should  bo  provided  as  early  as  practicable. 

Statistics  show  that  hardy  20  per  cent,  of  t  he  Indian  children  within  the  educational 
age  attended  school  last  year.  The  other  80  per  cent,  are  growing  up  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers.  Thus  are  we  engaged  in  maintaining  harharians  and  breeding  pan - 
pars.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  those  who  are  educated.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils, 
upon  leaving  school,  conic  hack  to  i  he  reservations  and  are  speedily  reabsorbed  by  tin; 
camp.  The  old  life  seems  to  fascinate  thcni.and  instead  of  elevating  their  people  to 
a  higher  plane,  they  themselves  drift  hack  to  the  old  level.  To  withhold  subsistence 
and  annuities  willnot  set  them  to  work.  They  still  idlo  about  the  camp  and  the 
others  divide  with  them. 

This  slate  of  affairs  seems  unavoidable  under  the  existing  Indian  policy.  The 
remedy  is  in  devising  a,  mode  of  management  under  which  t ho  Indian  will  he  required 
to  render  some  sort  of  useful  service  in  consideration  of  Government  support.  This 
would,  I  believe,  hasten  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  most  of  them  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  take  land  in  severalty,  rather  than  Labor  for 
their  subsistence  under  constant  surveillance. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fletcher  J.  Co  wart, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

August  23,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  population  of  this  tribe  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000. 
This  I  regard  as  being  too  high,  yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  oh  tain  an  accurate  count 
as  contemplated  by  the  law.  From  careful  inquiry,  and  from  information  received 
from  the  headmen  of  the  different  families  or  gens  of  relationship,  I  am  enabled  to 
place  the  ent  ire  population  at  17,838,  classified  as  follows  : 

Males 10,000 

Females 7,838 

17,838 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 6,500 

Males  over  18  years 4,350 

Females  over  i  1  years 4,  (ill) 

Number  of  births  during  year 480 

Number  of  deaths  during  year 138 

STOCK. 

The  principal  pursuit  of  these  Indians  is  stock-raising,  of  which  they  own  in  kind 
and  amount  as  follows  : 

Horses  and  ponies 245,000 

Mules 300 

Cattle 2,000 

Sheep 750,000 

Goats. 300,000 

Burros T)0i) 

Showing  a  decrease  of  500  horses  and  50,000  sheep,  and  an  increase  in  cattle  of  950. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  is  on  accouut  of  larger  sales  of  these  animals 
thau  the  year  previous.  The  decrease  in  sheep  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  having 
lost  a  great  many  during  the  hard  winter  from  scarcity  of  feed,  also  from  their  poor 
condition  more  were  slaughtered  for  actual  necessary  subsistence.  The  Indians  are 
manifesting  a  desire  to  deal  more  largely  in  cattle  with  a  view  of  that  being  a  more 
profitable  investment,  and  in  this  they  had  the  earnest  encouragement  of  the  agent. 

While  it  may  seem  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  .horses  is  a  large  amount  of  property 
of  high  valuation,  yet  to  them  they  are  a  source  of  very  little  income  or  usefulness. 
Personal  property  is  their  basis  of  wealth,  and  the  Indian  who  owns  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  horses  or  other  stock  is  considered  the  wealthiest.  They  very  often  keep  horses 
from  year  to  year  until  they  become  old,  blind,  and  worthless.  They  rarely  sell  or 
dispose  of  a  horse  except  from  actual  necessity,  or  by  way  of  trade  for  beads,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  etc.     Another  reason  which  induces  them  to  keep  so  many  horses 
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is  to  use  tlieui  in  the  purchase  of  wives,  a  custom  which  has  obtained  in  this  tribe 
from  time  immemorial.  The  average  value  of  their  horses  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
$25  per  head.  Their  usefulness  is  mostly  limited  to  work  for  sa  ddle  horses,  being 
usually  of  light  weight  and  small.  I  never  fully  realized  the  actu  al  wrorthlessness  of 
the  Navajo  horses  as  roadsters  or  draft  horses  as  last  spring,  when  I  desired  to  pur- 
chase some  agency  and  school  teams.  Out  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  mentioned  not 
a  team  could  bo  found  to  answer  the  purpose  designed.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
improve  their  horses  by  furnishing  them  some  well-graded  stallions,  and  by  inducing 
them  to  reduce  the  number  and  tit  them  for  market  at  better  prices. 

It  is  a  custom  with  them,  as  a  sort  of  common  law  usage,  that  the  husband  and 
wife  have  their  separate  estates;  the  men  usually  own  the  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
burros,  while  the  women  own  the  sheep  and  goats. 

PRODUCTS. 

They  sold  during  the  year : 

Wool  (pounds) 750, 000,  at    8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Sheep  pelts 300, 000,  at  10  cents  each. 

Goat  skins 95, 000,  at  25  to  50  cents  each. 

The  wool  clip  of  this  year  fell  about  300,000  pounds  below  that  of  last  year,  but 
the  prices  received  from  the  sale  of  the  wool  was  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  more 

1  han  last  year.     This  was  occasioned  by  a  lively  competition  among  the  dealers. 

An  important  item  of  manufacture  is  the  Navajo  blanket.  There  were  made 
during  the  year  about  2,700  blankets,  of  large  and  small  pattern,  ranging  in  jmce 
from  $1  io  $100  each.  Fully  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  sold  and  traded  for 
goods.  About  one-fourth  of  this  number  were  what  is  known  as  fancy  blankets, 
ranging  from  $4  to  $100  in  price,  according  to  size,  quality,  and  style.  These  blankets 
are  much  prized  and  sought  alter  by  hunters  of  Indian  relics  and  curiosities.  The 
time  occupied  in  weaving. a  large-size  fancy  blanket  is  from  two  to  three  months. 
The  other  blankets  are  of  a  cheaper  and  coarser  grade,  and  valued  at  from  $1  to  $5. 
Of  the  latter  they  sell  and  trade  a  huge  number  to  the  Apache  and  Ute  Indians,  who 
seem  to  prefer  them  to  the  Government  blanket  for  actual  wear. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Heretofore  these  Indians  have  given  very  little  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits 
further  than  to  supply  in  part  their  family  or  individual  wants,  usually  planting 
in  small  patches  of  ground,  from  1  to  11)  acres.  Their  usual  crops  are  corn,  wheat, 
pumpkins  and  melons.     Of  these  they  raised  this  year: 

Wheat  (bushels) 8,000 

Corn  (bushels) 65,000 

Pumpkins 18,000 

.Melons 15,000 

Besides  they  have  raised: 

Beans  (bushels) ..„-       1,500 

Potatoes  (bushels) *. : 135 

They  rarely  market  any  of  the  products  of  the  soil  except  by  way  of  frame  among 
themselves.  Their  usual  method  of  planting  and  cultivating  corn  is  first  to  select 
sandy  soil  that  requires  no  breaking,  and  with  a  hoe  make  a  deep  hole  in  rows  about 

2  feet  apart,  dropping  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains  in  each  hill.  As  the  corn  grows 
they  never  cultivate  it  further  than  to  hoe  out  the,  weeds  between  the  rows.  This 
would  seem  to  a  prairie  State  farmer,  who  raises  from  40  to  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  a  very  primitive  and  impractical  system,  and  so  it  may  be  considered,  but  in 
that  primitive  way  these  Indians  produce  from  50  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre  in  a  favor- 
able season,  each  hill  yielding  from  15  to  25  ears.  They  sow  their  wheat  in  drills  made 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  usual  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
is  from  20  to 25  bushels. 

Through  the  agency  farmers- the  Indians  are  being  instructed,  but  as  yet  to  alimited 
extent,  in  the  proper  use  of  agricultural  implements,  namely,  plows,  cultivators,  and 
sickles  for  their  grain,  to  which  they  readily  adapt  themselves,  and  the  only  reason 
that  not  more  of  these  implements  are  used  by  them  is  because  the  Government  does 
not  supply  them  in  amount  equal  to  their  wants. 

The  number  of  acres  now  cultivated  by  the  Indians  is  13,485.  This  will  be  more 
than  doubled  under  the  work  of  irrigation  and  development  of  the  water  supply,  so 
successfully  begun. 

The  only  fruit  cultivated  by  the  Indians  is  the  peach,  of  which  there  are  anumber 
of  orchards  situated  in  Canyon  du  Chelly,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  reserva- 
tion.   The  estimated  yield  this  year  is  1,500  bushels.  ' 
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The  Indians  have  not  heretofore  exercised  the  habit  of  making  hay,  either  for  sale 
or  for  aseof  their  .stock  daring  t  ho  winterseason.  As  an  encouragement  in  this  respect, 
last  spring  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  some  responsible  Indians  to  put  up  hay 
and  save  corn  enough  to  supply  the  agency  stock  during  the  next  year,  for  which  a 
reasonable  price  would  be  paid  ;  but  owing  to  the  prevailing  drought  of  this  summer, 
the  grass  and  corn  was  cut  short,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  their  prom- 
ises. The  recent  rain,  however,  is  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  grass,  which  may  enable 
them  to  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  hay. 

FREIGHT. 

Previous  to  last  year  the  Government  freight  was  hauled  exclusively  by  white 
teamsters.  Since  then  such  freight  lias  been  transported  from  the  railroad  to  the 
agency  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams,  at  the  same  rate  formerly  paid  to  white 
men,  namely,  50  cents  per  hundred.  The  number  of  pounds  hauled  this  year  was 
55,040,  for  which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of  .$278.20.  This  kind  of  employment  1  find 
inspires  them  with  a  desire  to  be  earning  something  by  use  of  their  wagons,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  teaches  them  habits  of  industry. 

RESERVATION. 

The  Navajo  reservation,  including  the  Moqui,  embraces  a  large  area  of  territory, 
lying  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  three  Territories, 
being  120  miles  north  and  south,  and  ISO  miles  east  and  west  the  greater  portion 
being  broken  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  some  as  fine  valleys  and  table  lands  as 
can  bo  found  anywhere.  If  the  valleys  and  table  lands  could  be  brought  under  a 
system  of  cultivation,  which  they  can  bo  to  a  great  extent  by  the  full  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  water  supply  natural  to  the  country  and  by  use  of  artesian  wells, 
the  Navajos  would  be  furnished  with  sufficient  and  ample  scope  for  a  full  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources. 

During  the  work  performed  in  the  construction  of  dams,  ditches,  and  reservoirs, 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  many  springs  hitherto  apparently 
unknown,  and  districts  where  wells  could  be  sunk  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface, 
were  found.  In  all  these  places  by  a  further  and  proper  expenditure  of  money  the 
water  supply  will  be  vastly  increased. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  poorer  place  could  be 
found  for  the  location  of  the  agency  than  where  it  now  is.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment I  will  say,  first,  that  the  water  at  the  agency  is  poor  and  untit  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  as  it  is  now  supplied.  The  water  is  obtained  from  a  small  creek  running 
through  a  deep  canon,  by  the  aid  of  two  dams.  In  the  dry  part  of  the  season  the  water 
is  foul,  when  in  the  rainy  season,  occupying  about  two  months  in  the  year,  it  is  muddy. 
The  dams,  owing  to  the  heavy  freshets  aided  by  the  quicksands  of  the  creek,  are  more 
or  less  damaged  and  impaired  during  such  freshets,  and  which  require  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  from  $300  to  $500  to  supply  the  breaches  made.  There  are,  however,  at 
the  head  of  this  creek,  about  2  miles  from  the  agency,  a  series  of  springs  of  excellent 
cold,  running  water,  which  by  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000  could  be  piped  to  the 
agency  tor  agency  and  school  supply,  but  not  in  sufficeut  quantity  for  any  irrigating 
purpose.  Second,  there  are  no  lauds  at  or  adjacent  to  the  agency  that  aro  suitable 
tor  school,  garden,  or  farm,  nor  pasture  lands  sufficient  for  the  necessary  grazing  of 
agency  and  school  stock.  Third,  the  Indians,  for  some  unknown  cause,  claim  that 
Fort  Detiauce  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and  assign  this  as  one  reason  why  they  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  assigned,  I  believe  it  would 
be  highly  advisable  that  the  agency  be  removed  to  a  more  favorable  and  suitable 
point,  say  25  or  5*0  miles  north,  whero  there  is  a  fine  area  of  rich  tillable  laud,  an 
abundance  of  grass,  and  a  running  stream  of  excellent  clear  water  in  abundance  for 
all  uses.  Another  place  I  will  mention  as  eminently  suitable,  viz  :  Chin-a-lee  valley, 
at  the  mouth  of  Cation  du  Chelly.  Both  of  these' places  usually  support  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  Indians,  who  would  be  brought  more  directly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  and  tend  to  increase  the  scholarship.  I  am  aware  that  an  ob- 
jection might  be  raised  to  the  removal  of  the  agency  to  either  of  the  points  mentioned, 
on  a  matter  of  expense,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  agency  and  school  buildings 
from  where  it  now  is,  but  when  the  question  of  the  increased  benehts  which  would 
inure  to  the  Indians  is  considered,  the  small  expense  attending  the  change  would  be 
of  little  importance.  I  may  further  say  that  if  the  agency  was  established  at  either 
of  the  points  named  it  would  afford  the  Indiaus  greater  convenience  from  all  parts 
of  the  reservation  to  visit  the  agency. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    WATER   SUPPLY. 

No  money  that  could  have  beeu  expended  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians  could 
have  resulted  in  so  much  good  or  have  supplied  a  want  so  greatly  needed  as  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  the  $7,500  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  development  of  the  water 
supply  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  work  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber Jast,  and  continued  until  cold  weather  set  in,  which  stopped  further  operations 
till  the  opening  of  spring,  when  it  was  then  pushed  with  vigor  to  completion.  The 
number  of  springs  that  were  opened  up  and  improved  was  15;  dams  constructed,  5; 
reservoirs,  14;  and  irrigating  ditches  varying  in  length  from  50  feet  to  one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  9.  These  improvements  were  made  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
the  agency.  The  springs  were  mostly  excavated  and  walled  up  with  stone.  The 
dams  were  constructed  of  stones,  timbers,  and  brush;  the  reservoirs  hy  hollowing  out 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  by  high  embankments.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
the  increased  supply  of  water  by  reason  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of  some 
branch  ditches,  the  Indians  will  be  enabled  to  irrigate  some  12,000  or  15,000  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  to  supply  water  for  over  100,000  head  of  stock.  The  Indians  are 
well  pleased  with  these  improvements,  and  so  express  themselves  in  high  terms  of 
gratitude. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  there  has  come  to  my  knowledge  fully  50  other 
springs  and  watering-places  which  require  development,  also  many  places  where  reser- 
voirs and  ditches  should  be  constructed.  It  is  very  important  that  this  work  should  be 
continued.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  San  Joan  river,  a  large  irrigating  ditch  should 
be  made  by  which  the  lands  lately  in  dispute  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians 
could  be  brought  under  cultivation.  There  are  from  5,000  to  7,000  acres  of  these  lands 
which  could  be  made  iuto  a  complete  garden  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grain  if  properly  managed.  I  am  now  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  a  ditch,  but  it,  would  be  money  well  expended.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  ir- 
rigation work  performed,  with  explanations,  diagrams,  and  maps  accompanying,  is 
hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

traders'  stores. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  custom  had  prevailed  among  the  traders  of  this  reservation 
of  taking  articles  of  personal  property  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  goods  sold  to 
the  Indians,  to  bo  redeemed  at  a  stated  time  agreed  upon  and  to  be  forfeited  if  not 
so  redeemed.  Among  such  articles  were  sometimes  guns  and  pistols.  This  practice 
I  found  to  be  frequently  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  angry  disputes  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  trader,  which  I  saw  might  lead  to  serious  results.  For 
the  purpose  of  putt  ing  an  end  to  this  custom  of  traders  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  arising  therefrom,  I  persuaded  the  traders  to 
agree  to  receive  no  more  goods  on  pawn  after  the  1st  of  July  last,  which  agreement 
has  been  carried  out.  As  a  result  of  this  act  both  traders  and  Indians  are  well  satis- 
lied,  and  the  troubles  that  before,  existed  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Speaking  of  traders,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  all  traders  upon 
an  Indian  reservation  should  be  persons  who  are  in  accord  and  harmony  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  and  in  sympathy  with  the  agent.  Referring  particularly  to 
this  reservation,  otil  of  the  six  traders  there  is  but  one  who  supports  the  administra- 
tion. Most  of  the  others  are  persons  who  held  license;  under  former  administrations. 
While  it  may  be  held  that  a  person  has  the  right  to  express  his  political  opinions,  yet 
it  should  be  deemed  entirely  out  of  place  and  improper,  in  the  presence  of  Indians, 
especially  when  such  expressions  are  uncomplimentary  toward  the  Government,  as  is 
the  case  here.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  conduct  and  conversations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Indians  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them,  and  probably  cause  distrust  and  dis- 
content with  the  management  of  agency  affairs. 

INDIANS   OFF  THE  RESERVATION. 

It  may  be  correctly  estimated  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  Navajos  contin- 
ually reside  without  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  These  Indians  are  a  source  of  in- 
cessant annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  agent,  and  to  ranchmen  and  other  white  persons 
who  have  their  herds  near  to  and  adjoining  the  reserve.  Complaints  are  often  made 
to  me  by  whites  of  Indians  stealing  and  driving  olr'  their  stock  or  riding  their  horses 
until  their  backs  are  sore  and  then  turning  them  loose.  This  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Indians  themselves  lose  horses  by  theft  com- 
mitted by  reckless  white  men.  This  sort  of  thing  has  engendered  a  very  bitter  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  an  un- 
friendly feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indiaus  towards  the  whites. 

Many  depredations,  some  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  which  I  will  here  briefly  mention — 

(1)  On  the  Gth  of  February  last,  near  a  place  called  Houek's  Tank,  on  the  railroad, 
a  constable  named  Lockhart,  accompauied  by  two  other  white  men,  attempted  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  on  an  alleged  charge  of  horse  stealing,  by  which  the  three  white  men 
were  killed.     From  the  best  information  I  could  get  of  the  circumstances  connected 
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with  the  affair,  it,  was  found  that  the  constable  had  attempted  to  arrest  another  [u- 
dian  instead  of  the  one  for  whom  the  warrant  was  directed.  The  Indian  resisted  and 
a  general  light  ensued,  in  which  the  three  white  men  lost  their  Lives  as  aforesaid,  also 

an  Indian,  and  another  seriously  wounded. 

(•2)  About  the  15th  of  March  157  head  oi'  horses  were  stolen  from  the  Indians  by 
white  men  and  driven  oil' some  50  or  BO  miles.  Luckily  the  horses  were  recovered  by 
a  party  of  Indians  who  followed  the  thieves.  Tec-,'  eases  intensified  the  bitter  feel- 
ing between  the  parties,  and  for  t  he  purpose  of  staying  furl  her  t  threatened  i  rouble  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  military  to  keep  the  peace  in  that 
district.  At  my  request  General  Miles  caused  a  company  of  troops  to  be  stationed 
at  Navajo  Springs,  Ariz.,  near  the  place  of  these  depredations,  which  had  a  salutary 
clleci . 

(3)  On  the  Gth  of  May,  at  a  trader's  store  at.  Defiance  Station,  on  the  railroad,  an 
Indian  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  trader's  clerk  over  a  dispute  about  some  change. 
The  murderer  immediately  fled,  the  proprietor  closed  the  store,  and  Left  with  his  fam- 
ily for  the  town  of  Gallup.  The  Indians  soon  after  entered  and  plundered  t  he  store. 
"(4)  About  the  1st  of  June,  at  a  trader's  store-  kept  by  a  man  named  Barton,  north 
of  t  lie  San  J  nan  River,  an  Indian  who  had  gone  there  to  trade  got  into  an  altercat  ion 
with  Barton,  the  proprietor,  in  which  both  Lost  their  lives.  The  circumstances. of 
this  case,  as  near  as  1  can  learn  from  the  Indians,  show  that  the  trouble  began  or 
arose  from  tin',  trading  of  revolvers  between  the  Indian  and  Barton. 

The  cause  of  many  of  the  Indians  being  off  their  reservation  maybe  rightfully 
traced  to  traders,  who  plant  themselves  along  the  border,  and  who  persuade  and  in- 
vite the  Indians  to  trade,  with  them,  at  the  same  t  ime  telling  them  that  they  have  as 
much  right  to  locate  upon  the  Lands  of  t  he  public  domain  as  white  men. 

Disputes  of  a  serious  character  have  also  recently  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the 
reservation,  between  the  Indians  and  certain  Mormons,  arising  out  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Indians  with  th&ir  flocks  upon  Mormon  pastures  and  crops;  but  these 
troubles  have  subsided. 

For  the  past  year  the  agent  has  endeavored  by  means  of  persuasion  to  induce  these 
Indians  to  come  upon  the  reservation,  many  of  whom  have  acted  upon  his  advice.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Indians  themselves  if  they  were  caused  to  be  placed 
upon  their  reservation  and  made  to  stay  there  permanently.  This,  I  think,  could  be 
effected  by  a  general  order  of  the  Department,  which  the  Indians  would  obey. 

WANTS   OF   TIIK    INDIANS. 

A  general  opinion  appears  to  prevail  to  an  extent  that  they  require  very  little  or 
no  aid  from  the  Government.  This  is  erroneous.  They  are  not  self-sustaining  to  that 
extent  which  should  enable  them  to  make  much  progress  toward  civilization  as  of 
themselves.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  emerging,  as  it 
were,  from  barbarism  into  a  general  desire  to  better  their  condition  and  gradually 
drift  into  the  current  of  civilization.  The  child  when  it  begins  to  walk  needs  the 
strong  hand  of  the  parent  to  steady  its  steps;  SO  is  it  with  these  people  when  they 
manifest  a  disposition,  as  they  now  do,  to  advance  and  improve.  The  protecting  arm  of 
the  Government  should  be  thrown  around  them,  and  such  liberal  aid  furnished  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand.  While  it  may  be  true  they  possess  large 
amounts  of  stock  and  market  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  and  pelts,  together 
with  a  few  blankets  of  their  manufacture,  yet  the  income  from  these  things  is  inad- 
equate to  supply  their  necessary  wants.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  there  are 
about  one-third  of  the  adult  population  who  own  no  property,  and  have  no  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  who  are  compelled  to  live  off  the  bounty  of  their  more  prosperous 
friends,  it  being  a  custom  among  them  to  share  the  necessaries  of  lib?  with  each  other, 
even  to  the  last  meal  in  the  house  ;  besides,  many  of  the  sick  and  indigent  receive 
subsistence  from  agency  supplies. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  desire  to  advance  and  adopt  the  ways  of  the  whites  I  will 
give  a  few  examples.  Ever  since  the  building  of  the  twenty-two  stone  houses,  by  the 
aid  of  the  lumber,  doors,  and  windows  furnished  last  year  for  their  construction,  an 
earnest  and  general  desire  has  sprung  up  amongst  them  to  abandon  their  rude  huts 
of  mud  and  sticks  and  erect  stone  houses,  containing  from  two  to  three  rooms,  like 
the  twenty-two  above  mentioned.  I  am  asked  almost  daily  to  furnish  doors,  win- 
dows, nails,  and  tools,  but  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  give  them.  I  have,  however, 
caused  some  batten  doors  to  be  made  for  these  builders  out  of  such  lumber  material 
as  I  had  to  span; ;  yet,  without  the  aid  of  lumber  and  proper  tools,  they  have  erected 
this  year  from  forty  to  fifty  new  houses,  with  a  hope  that  the  Government  will  soon 
furnish  them  doors  aiul  windows.     Many  others  are  making  ready  to  do  likewise. 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  furnishing  this  agency  with  a  portable  saw- 
mill, heretofore  estimated  for,  that  could  be  moved  ir-to  each  pine-timber  forest  in  the 
reservation,  where  an  abundance  of  good  lumber  might  be  manufactured  at  little  CQS.t 
to  supply  all  such  demands  and  improvements. 
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•  They  also  express  a  serious  desire  for  more  wagons,  plows,  and  tools  for  building 
and  other  purposes,  which  should  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  appropriations  for  this  agency  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  entirely  too 
small.  Economy  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  applied,  but  the  strings  can  be  so 
tightly  drawn  as  to  work  an  absolute  injurv  to  the  object  sought  to  bo  improved  or 
obtained. 

CONDUCT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  uniformly  good.  Occasional  con- 
flicts and  disputes  arise  between  the  Navajos  residing  on  the  west  side  and  the  Moquis 
over  their  stock  and  watering  places  and  other  minor  things,  but  such  cases  are  gen- 
erally easily  settled  by  -the  agent. 

The  difficulties  heretofore  existing  between  the  Indians  and  white  settlers  on  the 
San  Juan  River  are  nearing  a  close.  Agreeably  to  your  instruction  I  have  dis- 
patched a  competent  representative  to  remove  the  few  remaining  whites  from  the 
reservation  with  the  aid  of  the  troops,  provided  they  do  not  go  peacefully.  When  this 
is  done,  the  Indians  will  be  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  these  lands  and  the  free 
use  of  the  river  for  their  stock. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  clerk,  physician,  blacksmith,  and  three  farmers  are  all  the  employe's  furnished 
this  agency.  This  number  is  insufficient  to  the  necessary  aid  and  support  of  the 
agent  at  so  large  a  reservation.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a  carpenter  and  wheel- 
wright and  a  teamster.  The  blacksmith  is  now  required  to  perform  the  duties  of 
carpenter  and  wheelwright,  actually  supplying  the  place  of  two  men.  Besides  the 
usual  blacksmithing  during  the  year,  he  lias  repaired  thirty -two  Indian  wagons,  many 
of  which  were  badly  broken  down,  and  by  filling  anew  over  fifty  wheels.  The  carpenter 
should  be  a  man  who  could  act  as  wheelwright ;  then  such  repairs  could  be  more 
promptly  done  instead  of  accumulating  at  the  shop,  often  requiring  the  Indians  to 
wait  for  their  wagons  from  one  to  three  months. 

MISSIONARIES. 

There  are  as  yet  no  missionary  posts  established  among  these  Indians,  save  what 
the  Mormons  have  attempted  to  do  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  I  believe  some  well 
directed  work  of  this  character  by  proper  persons  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  not  made  the  progress  in  the  past  year  that  I  had  hoped  for.  By 
the  continued  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  agent  and  the  school  employe's  only  an 
average  attendance  of  43  could  be  secured  ;  a  slight  increase  since  my  last  report. 
The  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  pupils, 
which  occurred  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  These  children  were  grossly 
neglected  in  their  sickness  by  the  agency  physician  then  in  charge,  *  either  from  cul- 
pable indifference  as  to  his  duties  or  absolute  incompetency.  This  caused  a  feeling 
of  distrust  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  proper  care  of  their  children,  and  some  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  school.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting others  that  were  promised  from  entering  the  school.  It  will  require  some 
time  to  fully  restore  the  lost  confidence.  If  this  doctor  had  given  half  the  attention 
to  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  was  manifested  in  his  mania  to  stir  up  ma- 
licious mischief  at  the  agency  the  interest  of  the  service  would  have  been  better  sub- 
served. Another  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  six  boys  and  a  girl  for  per- 
sistent disobedience  to  the  rules  and  other  misconduct.  These  pupils  were  too  old  to 
be  brought  under  strict  discipline,  and  for  the  good  of  the  school  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  them  go. 

Without  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  I  fear  that  the  matter  of  education 
will  make  slow  progress  among  these  people.  Navajos  have  a  natural  and  strong 
aversion  to  what  may  be  termed  book  education,  but  they  readily  take  to  the  trades, 
and  appreciate  such  instruction.     This  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  school  having  had  no  vacation  last  year,  this  year  it  was  given  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September.  About  half  the  pupils,  including  the  girls, 
remained  in  the  building,  the  others  visited  their  parents  and  friends  about  the  res- 
ervation. 


Another  physician,  Dr.  Taulbee,  has  since  been  sent  to  the  Navajo  agency. 
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The  superintendent  and  matron  have  worked  like  Spartans  to  promote  the  general 
irollaro  of  the  school,  and  I  hope,  as  a  result  of  their  continued  labors  another  year, 
a  more  gratifying  report  may  be  shown. 

POLICE. 

The-  pay  of  the  police  is  entirely  too  small.  A  prompt  performance  of  their  duties 
can  not  always  be  secured  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  which  causes  frequent  em- 
barrassment to  the  agent.  They  should  receive  at  least  $15  per  month  and  rat  ions, 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service,  as  is  required  of  a  soldier. 

In  March  last  a  serious  but  interesting  question  arose  between  the  sheriff  of  Apache 
County,  Ariz.,  and  this  agency,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  and  threat  to  enter  upon 
the  reservation  with  an  armed  force  of  100  men  to  arrest  an  Indian  charged  with  a 
crime  committed  in  the  county,  and  supposed  to  bo  secreted  in  the  Navajo  Reserve, 
and  claiming  this  right  under  the  "  Indian  crimes  act "  of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  p. 
385).  I  denied  the  sheriff  the  right  to  invade  the  reservation  in  tho  manner  proposed 
on  two  grounds:  One,  that  the  act  gave  him  no  jurisdiction  ;  the  other,  that  it  would 
bean  unwise  proceeding  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  passion  and  excitement  existing 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  resulting  from  the  late  shooting  affray  near  Ilouck's 
Tank,  and  the  wholesale  stealing  of  Indian  horses,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this 
report.  1  was  afterwards  gratified  to  learn  that  my  derision  in  the  matter  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  construction  of  the  law  as  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  May  27, 
1887.  The  act  referred  to  should  be  made  more  definite  as  to  its  meaning,  or  serious 
and  complicated  troubles  may  yet  arise  from  it. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS  AND   REPAIRS. 

The  delay  in  receiving  the  material  intended  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
agency  buildings  gave  but  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  accomplish 
much  of  the  work  intended  by  the  estimate.  A  neat  building, however, of  three 
rooms,  was  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $600,  which  is  now  occupied  by  tin;  agency  physi- 
cian and  his  family.  The  construction  and  repairs  of  other  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  estimate  will  be  proceeded  with  as  early  as  practicable. 

i.\   CONCLUSION'. 

In  closing  this  report  I  again  beg  leave  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  mat- 
ters and  things  mentioned  iu  this  report  as  required  by  them  for  their  better  support 
and  advancement.  There  should  bo  at  least  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
wagons,  plows,  and  tools,  and  above  all  a  portable  saw-mill  should  be  furnished  with- 
out delay,  and  tho  school  strengthened  by  practical  instruction  in  the  trades. 
The  annual  statistics  accompany  this  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  Patterson, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Tho  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

August  24,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  concerning  tho  Moqui 
Pueblo  Indians  of  this  agency. 

CONDUCT. 

The  conduct  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  was  uniformly  good.  Among 
themselves  absolute  peace  and  harmony  reigns.  About  the  only  difficulties  they  en- 
counter come  from  their  Navajo  neighbors,  who  sometimes  annoy  them  by  riding  or 
driving  off  their  stock  and  by  stealing  their  melons  aud  peaches.  Several  rather  seri- 
ous cases  of  this  character  occurred  this  summer,  which  caused  the  presenco  of  the 
agent  to  adjust  and  settle. 

STOCK. 

They  own : 

Horses 750 

Burros 15,000 

Sheep 20,000 

Goats 1,500 

Cattle  (one-third  cows) 300 
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They  cultivate  0,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  4,000  is  planted  in  corn.  Owing  to  the 
dry  season  their  crops  are  light  this  year.  The  estimated  yield  of  their  products  of  the 
soil  is: 

Corn bushels..  40,000 

Wheat do....         100 

Melons 20, 000 

Pumpkins 5,000 

Squash 8.000 

Peaches bushels..     3,000 

Their  wool  clip  was  20,000  pounds.  Of  this  they  sold  10,000  pounds,  at  an  average 
ofti  c«  nis  per  pound.  The  remainder  is  fabricated  into  wearing  apparel  and  blankets 
for  their  personal  use. 

HOUSES. 

I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  certain  families  had  expressed  a  desire  to  come  down 
from  their  rock-bound  villages  and  build  comfortable  stone*  houses  on  the  plain,  pro* 
vided  they  could  bo  assisted  by  way  of  lumber  and  hardware  material,  they  to  haul 
it  from  the  railroad  and  perform  the  labor.  Five  hundred  dollars' worth  of  such  ma- 
terials were  purchased  last  June,  under  authority  of  the  Department,  being  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  six  good  stone  houses.  I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that  three  or 
the  houses  are  being  built,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  others  will  soon  be  com- 
menced.    Several  other  Indians  express  a  desire  to  follow  their  example. 

ISSUE   OF    ANNUITY   GOODS. 

Lasl  spring  I  made  a  general  issue  of  their  annuity  supplies  for  188G.  About  1,000, 
including  some  women  and  children,  were  present.  Although  the  supply  was  small 
they  were  apparently  well  pleased  with  what  they  got.  The  wagons,  stoves,  plows, 
and  such  art  icles  wen'  placedinto  the  hands  of  the  most  worthy  and  deserving.  When 
t  he  supply  is  Insufficient  to  give  somel  hing  to  each  one,  instead  of  making  a  distribu- 
t  ion  at  once  1  t  hink  it  best  to  give  out  art  icles  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed. 
By  this  means  the  act  ual  wants  of  each  will  be  better  ascertained  and  supplied.  The 
next  issue  will  be  made  in  1  his  w 

NO  GOVERNMENT  BUUJMNG. 

The  Government  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind  for  the  storage  and  safe-keeping  of 
the  annual  supplies  and  other  property  of  this  tribe  requiring  care  and  preservation. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  several  substantial  agency  buildings  for  the  Moquis  situ- 
ated at  K'hiih  Canon,  but  by  some  unwise  purpose  limy  have  disappeared  entirely, 
and  Mr.  Keam  is  now  erecting  a  new  traders' store  on  one,  of  the  old  foundations; 
even  the  additional  farmer  stationed  there  has  nowhere  to  J  ay  his  head.  A  proper 
building  should,  be  constructed  for  these  uses. 

school. 

The  prospect  is  still  favorable  to  a  liberal  support  of  the  school,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  opening  it.  The  Moquis  are  more  inclined  to  yield  to  persuasion  of  this 
character  than  the  Navajos;  even  the  Oriba  chief,  whose  people  until  recently 
despised  the  face  of  a  white  man,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  would  send  two  of 
his  own  children  to  the  schcol,  and  would  secure  the  attendance  of  several  others 
from  his  village.  These  are  good  signs,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  this  benighted 
people. 

9  CENSUS. 

The  census  shows  a  slight  increase  over  last  year;  1K5  births  and  38  deaths  are  reported: 

Males  under  eighteen  years ' 722 

females  over  fourteen  years , 717 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 521 

Total  population  of  all  ages 2,20(5 

The  above  enumeration  is  not  strictly  accurate,  owing  to  the  limited  facilities  at 
hand  for  takiug  a  correct  census. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  Patterson, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Ineian  Affairs. 
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Pueblo  Agency,  August 25, 1887. 

Sih:  Iii  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  September  13,  1880,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  I  visited 
the  various  pueblos  (19  in  all)  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency.  They  are  sit- 
uated (in  respect  to  agency)  as  follows  :  The  nearest,  Tesuque,  9  miles ;  the  farthest, 
Znhi,  285  miles,  near  Arizona  line. 

The  total  population,  which  I  think  is  very  nearly  correct,  having  been  taken  with 
great  care,  is  8,337  ;  number  males  above  eighteen  years,  2,279;  females  above  four- 
teen, 2,347  ;  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years,  2,101. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  depend  upon  agricultural  products  for  their  subsistence, 
receiving  no  rations  from  Government.  Withtho  products  of  their  fields  and  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  small  herds  of  cattle  they  support  themselves.  Considering  their 
means  of  cultivating  their  lands  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  result  is  so  favora- 
ble. Their  agricultural  tools  (saving  a  very  few  with  which  the  Government  has 
from  time  to  time  furnished  them)  are  of  the  crudest  kind,  consisting  of  forked  Bticks 
for  plows,  the  ancient  sickle  for  harvesting,  and  the  sheep  and  goat  for  thrashing. 
They  very  readily  and  sensibly  use  the  liner  tools  that  have  been  issued  to  them  and 
are  eager  for  more. 

Their  dependence  is  upon  irrigation,  and  for  most  part  their  ditches,  or  acequias, 
are  inadequate  to  irrigate  sufficient  amount  of  land.  At  many  of  the  pueblos  the 
water  supply  is  entirely  inadequate,  notably  is  this  the  caso  at  Zuhi.  Situated  in  a 
county  with  scarcely  any  water  and  a  population  of  about  1,500,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  they  live  at  all.  This  year  (having  visited  the  x>ueblo  recently)  the  river 
or  creek  upon  which  the  pueblo  is  situated,  I  found  the  bed  of  same  dry,  and  the  en- 
tire population  dependent  for  water  upon  three  wells.  I  think  that  a  small  outlay  of 
$75  would  greatly  benefit  them  in  purchasing  pumps  for  these  wells. 

All  of  these  Indians  raise  corn,  wheat,  onions,  beans,  pease,  grapes,  and  pumpkins. 
The  Pueblos  on  Rio  Grande  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  grapes.  Most  of  the 
Pueblos  have  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  horses.  Some  have  small  herds  of  cattle.  A  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  products  and  number  of  stock  owned  are  herewith  submitted. 

LAWS. 

These  Indians  hold  their  lauds  by  grants  from  Spain  dating  back  several  hundred 
years.  At  the  time  the  grants  were  issued  a  very  loose  system  prevailed  ;  the  de- 
scription and  boundaries  are  very  indefinite,  calling  for  certain  mesas  and  arroyos. 
The  face  of  tho  country  is  very  much  the  same,  and  one  mesa  and  one  arroyo  does 
not  differ  from  another,  hence,  there  having  been  no  survey  nor  no  well-marked  bound- 
aries established,  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  locate  the  boundaries  of  these 
grants.  Tho  same  is  true  where  additional  land  has  been  set  apart  as  reservations; 
hence  there  has  been  and  is  now  a  continued  contention  between  the  Indians  and 
would-be  settlers.  I  have  had  to  encounter  these  difficulties  in  reference  to  nearly 
every  pueblo.  Many  parties  are  now  on  lauds  claimed  by  Indians.  Some  havo  been 
on  land,  for  years,  others  more  recent.  Several  suits  are  now  pending  in  the  Terri- 
torial courts.  It  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  these  disputes.  The  only  possible  remedy' that  I  see  is  to  havo  the  lauds 
surveyed  and  monuments  erected  defining  their  boundaries.  In  some  instances  these 
disputes  havo  nearly  resulted  in  collisions  between  tho  Indians  and  settlers. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  think  progress  is  being  made  toward  civilizing  these  Indians.  They  are  ready  to 
adopt  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  white  man,  readily  adopt  the  dress,  when  furnished, 
and  are  eager  to  do  so,  many  that  are  able  procuring  the  clothing  themselves,  but 
the  great  majority  are  too  poor.     They  are  eager  for  improved  tools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  former  estimates  of  the  crops  raiser?  by  them,  of  corn 
and  wheat  especially,  are  entirely  erroneous,  i.  e.,  the  amount  stated ;  taking  the  popu- 
lation at  tho  lowest,  7,000,  and  the  amount  of  grain  stated  to  have  been  raised  would 
be  wholly  insufficient  for  their  support.  I  submit  an  estimate  based  upon  observa- 
tion and  such  facts  as  I  could  possibly  gather  during  the  year  of  the  amount  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  raised,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all  overestimates  tho  amount. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Government  day-schools  supported  entirely  by  Government,  that  is, 
the  pay  of  teachers ;  one  at  Acoma  and  the  other  at  San  Felipe  Pueblo.  The  Acoma 
school  has  had  but  small  attendance,  the  teacher  alleging  as  a  reason  the  want  of  a 
suitable  house.  The  San  Felipe  school  has  done  fairly  well,  the  teacher  having  nearly 
as  many  as  he  can  well  attend  to,  the  pupils  having  made  fairprogress,  and  I  think  the 
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teacher  has  faithfully  discharged  hisduty.  There  are  seven  day-schools  carried  on  by 
contract  with  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and  four  day-schools  carried  on  by  Presby- 
terian board  missions. 

One  boarding-school  for  boys  managed  under  supervision  of  Catholic  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  Santa  Fe  and  one  for  girls  at  Bernalillo. 

One  boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Albuquerque  under  management  of  Pres- 
byterian Board  Missions. 

Ramona  school,  for  benefit  of  Navajos,  Apache,  and  other  Indians  at  Santa  Fe", 
boarding,  at  Santa  ¥6,  under  management  of  Congregational  Church  or  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

Also  the  general  Government  school  at  Albuquerque,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
numbei  of  pupils  herewith  sent  (see  school  report). 

The  total  average  of  all  these  schools  during  past  year  is  680  pupils.  All  of  them 
have  done  fairly  well.  Beside  these  there  are  about  100  pupils  (Pueblo  Indians)  in 
attendance  at  Carlisle  school. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  educated  in  Hie  East  at  Carlisle,  have  returned 
and  arc  pursuing  the  trades  learned  there  and  are  doing  well,  while  others,  no- 
tably the  girls,  are  not  doing  so  well.  They  returned  to  their  pueblos  with  good 
clothes  and  rather  higher  ideas  of  life  than  the  average  Indian  has,  hence  they  are 
rather  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  derided  by  their  people.  No  suitable  occupa- 
tion is  opened  to  them  in  1  heir  villages,  and  as  soon  as  t  ho  clothing  they  have  upon 
arrival  is  worn  out,  they  relapse  into  the  habits  of  their  a  I   believe  that 

more  good  could  be  accomplished  if  they  could  all  be  taught  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
families  and  occasional  visits  allowed,  so  that  they  could  influence  their  relatives  and 
friends.  An  absence  of  tour  or  five  years  alienates  the  parent  from  the  child  and  the 
child  from  the  parent,  and  much  of  the  good  intended  by  education  is  thus  lost- 
While  believing  this,  1  believe  the  boarding-school  is  much  the  best  to  advance  the 
pupils  in  every  way;  industrial  schools  in  the  Territory. 

SICK! 

No  marked  epidemic  has  occurred  among  these  Indians,  except  at  Isleta,  during 
the  year.  ►Some  time  in  .June  1  was  notified  thai  an  epidemic  of  measles  had  broken 
out,  and  many  deaths  occurring,  I  directed  R,  \V.  ]).  Bryan  to  employ  a  physician 
to  attend  to  them,  informing  you  by  telegraph  of  my  action  afterwards.  I  directed 
Dr.  Worth,  physician  to  Government  school  at  Albuquerque,  to  give  them  such  at- 
tendance and  medicine  as  they  required,  which  he  did.  Some  thirty  or p thirty-five 
deaths  occurred. 

I  have  not  given  as  much  attention  as  I  should  have  done  to  instructions  in  farming 
and  home  Life,  on  account  of  inadequate  means  of  t  ran  sport  al  ion,  having  no  team  or 
conveyance,  and  the  amount  of  money  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  has  made  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  give;  such  tunc  to  said  duties  as  I  would  have  otherwise 
(lone. 

1  herewith  transmit  statistical  reports,  as  required. 
1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Williams, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Agency, 
New  York,  August  29,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  June  13> 
1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Since  my  appointment  as  agent,  which  was  made  in  November  last,  I  have  visited 
three  of  the  reservations  under  my  charge,  the  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  and  Alle- 
gany. My  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  the  other  reservations  is 
therefore  only  limited,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  are  making  fair 
progress  in  civilization  and  agricultural  pursuits,  most  of  them  having  forsaken  their 
old  pagan  customs,  adopted  full  citizen's  dress,  and  seem  to  he  endeavoring  to  follow 
t  he  example  of  their  white  brethren. 

Those  upon  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  with  whom  I  am  more  acquainted,  are 
making  some  progress,  but  I  judge  that  a  greater  majority  of  them  still  cling  to  their 
old  Indian  customs  and  usages  than  those  upon  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vations. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  on  all  of  these  reservations,  and  I  find  some 
who  are  good  farmers  and  have  better  success  than  a  majority  of  the  whites  who  sur- 
round them.  I  also  find  some  who  are  very  well  educated  and  informed  upon  the 
questions  of  tho  day,  and  who  try  to  live  and  act  as  men  of  a  civilized  country. 
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Many  of  the  Indians  here  turn  their  hand  to  stock-raising  in  a  small  way, and  not  a 
few  of  them  go  into  it  quite  extensively.  Others  are  engaged  in  different  mechanical 
pursuits  and  trades,  and  several  are  engaged  upon  the  different  railroads  of  the  State, 
one  who  now  tills  the  important  position  of  conductor  upon  a  last  mail  and  express 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  Indian  schools  in  this  agency,  numbering  twenty-nine,  are  supported  by  and 
are  under  the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
cost  to  the  State  last  year  for  the  support  of  these  schools  was  $9, \2'2. 3:5,  with  an  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  about  500  pupils,  full  and  detailed  report  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  statistical  table  : 
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Tho  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  was  formerly  partly 
supported  by  the  Indians  of  tho  Six  Nations,  who  set  a  part  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  pal  id 
annually  out  of  certain  moneys  duo  them  l>y  treaty.  The  asylum  receives  the  per 
capita  annuity  due  to  each  child  while  residing  at  the  institution.  This  school  isof 
great  benetit  to  the  Indians  who  take  advantage  of  it,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
has  brought  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  to  a  better  state  of  civilization  than  upon 
the  other  reservations.  It  is  at  present  in  a  nourishing  condition,  having  under  its 
charge  about  one  hundred  children,  giving  the  girls  practical  instruction  in  house- 
keeping and  household  duties,  and  the  boys,  farming  and  other  useful  trades. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  which  I  have  visited  seem 
to  improve  very  slowly.  The  greater  portion  of  them  still  cling  to  their  old  custom 
of  living  and  cohabiting  with  each  other  until  they  become  dissatisfied  and  then  pari 
and  take  up  another  husband  or  wife  until  one  or  the  other  of  them  desires  a  change. 
This  custom  leads  to  the  constant  changing  of  the  names  of  women  and  children,  many 
of  them  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  some  I  have  known  to  change  three  times 
in  as  many  years.  This  I  find  is  very  troublesome  in  making  payment  of  annuities, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  them  back  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  since  my  appointment  attended  one  term  of  the  United  States  court  at  which 
two  Senecas  of  the  Tonawanda  baud  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Erie  County  peni- 
tentiary, perjury  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  proceedings  growing  out  of  the 
sale  of  whisky  to  Indians.  Whisky  and  hard  cider  still  continue  to  be  the  bane  of 
the  Indians,  and  most  of  the  crimes  charged  to  them  can  bo  directly  traced  to  this 
cause.  Although  contrary  to  law  they  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  whisky  almost  any- 
where and  to  almost  any  amount,  and  I  actually  believe  they  can  get  it  under  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  where  a  white  man  would  fail.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  convictions,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  would  rather  perjure  them- 
selves than  divulge  the  names  of  persons  who  furnish  them  with  whisky. 

One  important  event  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  before  closing  is  the  matter  of  the 
manual-labor  school  upon  the  Tonawanda  reservation.  This  school  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees, 
aud  established  by  the  appropriation  of  $6,100,  by  the  Senecas  of  the  Tonawanda 
band  from  their  trust  fund  interest,  together  with  the  sum  of  $5,500,  appropriated  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  80  acres  of  land 
t  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings;  the  purchase 
of  school  furniture,  teams,  and  farming  implements.  It  was  designed  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  nearly  self-sustaining  when  in  full  operation.  After  all  of  the  abov  e 
purchases  were  made  and  the  institution  was  all  ready  to  bpen,  funds  were  needed  to 
engage  instructors,  and  to  put  the  institution  into  operation.  These  necessary  funds 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  United  States,  or 
the  Indians  who  had  already  contributed  very  liberally  from  their  annuities  for  this 
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purpose.  Thus  the  "buildiug  stood  idle,  unoccupied,  and  decaying  for  fifteen  years; 
the  farm  was  operated  by  the  trustees  during  this  time,  but  the  income  proved  to  be 
insufficient  to  organize  and  start  the  institution.  During  the  past  winterthe  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  sell  the  personal  property  and  furniture, 
(after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians)  laud,  and  buildings  reverting  to  the 
Indians.  Thus  ended  an  experiment  from  which  the  best  results  were  expected,  but 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  principally  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  by 
the  Indians,  and  lack  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  original* design,  it  has  resulted  in  utter 
failure. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  several  reservations  is  about  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  years,  diseases  being  principally  of  a  hereditary  nature  and  incur- 
able. The  dispensary  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  is  attended  by  the  agency 
physician  and  open  two  days  in  each  week  for  treatment  of  such  Indians  from  the 
several  reservations  as  desire  to  attend. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  is  as 
good  as  usual,  and  they  are  making  fair  advancement  toward  civilization  and  citi- 
zenship. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  Jackson, 
V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 

Charleston,  N.  C,  July  25,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instruct  ions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees.  The  Indians  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  their  various  avocations  ;  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
crops  are  much  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  Indians  are  fast  laying  aside 
their  old  customs  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  are  engaged  in  the  more  certain  indus- 
tries for  a  support.  Enough  grain  will  be  raised  by  the  Indians  this  year  for  their 
support;  vegetables  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  character  and 
hahitsof  the  Indians  are  similar  to  their  white  neighbors,  being  surrounded  by  them; 
their  dressing  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  whites;  1  hey  wear  very  good  clothing, 
mostly  jeans;  they  are  civil  and  perfectly  harmless,  and  are  never  indicted  in  the 
State  courts  for  crime.  I  will  now  treat  the  different  subjects  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  band  separately. 

THE    LAND. 

The  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  own  line  lands,  estimated  to  be  at  least  100,000 
acres.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  this  land  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Swain  and 
Jackson,  and  is  known  as  the  Qualla  boundary.  The  remainder  of  the  land,  fifty 
thousand  acres  or  more,  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Swain,  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and 
Graham,  and  is  known  as  the  outside  lands.  These  lands  were  acquired  in  pursuance 
of  the  Barringer  award,  adjusting  the  rights  between  the  Indians  and  William  H. 
Thomas,  and  are  now  holden  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  excepting 
the  different  tracts  holden  by  trespassers  who  have  years  ago  obtained  color  of  title 
by  different  means  and  gotten  possession  of  those  tracts  and  holds,  and  refuse  to 
surrender  the  same,  to  the  great  damage  and  inconvenience  of  the  Indians.  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  Hon.  Jesse  J.  Yeates  for  further  information  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  instituting  proceedings  to  eject  those  parties  who  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully hold  those  different  tracts  of  land  adverse  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Indians,  who  are  the  equitable  owners  of  the  same,  and  I  hope  immediate  action  may 
be  taken  to  restore  this  right. 

The  entire  100,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Indians  is  of  a  very  fine  quality  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  most  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco.  The  land  is  well 
watered  by  the  Ocona-Lufta,  the  Tuckaseegee,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers,  and  by  Soco 
creek,  and  various  other  smaller  streams.  Numerous  springs  and  branches  abound  of 
the  purest  water. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  minerals  may  be  found  on  these  lands  and  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers.  The  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  have  advanced  at  least  40  x>er  centum, 
within  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  the  Western  Norrh  Carolina  Railroad  passing 
through  the  Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  where  most  of  the  land  is  situated.  This 
land  will  still  enhance  in  value  as  the  country  is  more  fully  developed.  The  timber 
on  these  lauds  isvery  fine,  consisting  of  poplar,  ash,  and  oak  of  various  kinds.     A  great 
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deal  of  walnut  and  cherry  lias  been  taken  from  those  lands,  but  there  still  remains  some 
walnut  and  cherry. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  training  school  carried  on  at  this  agency,  in  which  are  kept  40  Indian 
children;  20  boys  and  20  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed.  The  boys  in  ad- 
dition to  the  various  English  branches  are  taught  to  faun,  to  use  steel-:,  to  work  in 
tho  shops  and  various  other  useful  industries;  and  the  girls  in  addition  to  t  he  English 
branches  arc  taught  housekeeping, dairy  work, and  various  other  duties.  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  in  tho  training  school  that  the  children  make  the  greater 
progress.  The  location  of  this  school  could  scarcely  bo  excelled,  i;  is  Locate)  at 
Cherokee, N.  C,  a  beautiful  plateau.  The  Government  has  circled  some  very  excel- 
lent buildings  at  this  place  for  educational  purposes.  The  school-rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  school  of  one  hundred  or  nunc,  and  eighty  could  easily  be  kept  in  the 
home.  This  school  is  supported  by  the  Government  and  is  under  i  he  control  of  II.  \Y. 
Spray  by  contract.  The  children  have  made  rapid  progress,  which  shows  clearly  that 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  improved. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  also  in  addition  to  the  training  school  five  day  schools  carried  on  al  t  his 
agency,  located  at  the  following  places :  Cherokee,  N.  C,  Swain  county;  Birdtown. 
N.  C,  Swain  county;  i>ig  Cove,N.  ('.,  Swain  county:  Macedonia,  N.  C,  Jackson 
county;  and  Robbinsville,  N.  C,  Graham  county.  The  day  schools  are  supported  by 
the  interest  on  the  educational  fund  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees,  and  are  under 
tho  control  of  13.  C.  Ilobbs  by  contract.  These  schools  are  well  patronized  by  the  In- 
dians, and  are  doing  much  good.  The  children  who  at  lend  them  noon  learn  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  the  English  language.  I  think  the  educational  interest  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  will  soon  be  the  means  of  making  good,  intelligent ,  and  industrious 
citizens  of  tho  Indians. 

LAND   HOLDEN    BY   TRESPASSERS. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impoi  tance.  Some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  restore 
to  the  Indians  those  tracts  of  land  which  have  long  been  withheld  from  them.  I 
think  sonic  arrangements  ought  to  bo  made  with  a  competent,  attorney  to  look  up 
the  title  to  those  tracts  of  land  that  are  in  controversy  and  report  the  same  to  the 

Department,  that  proper  action  could  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

THE   ANNUAL   COUNCIL   OF   THE    BAND. 

This  body  consists  of  members  chosen  from  each  settlement,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. All  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  are 
acted  upon  by  tho  council.  The  councils  are  always  dignified  and  harmonious,  and 
it  is  through  this  channel  that  the  wishes  and  even  the  necessities  of  the  Indians  are 
mado  known. 

THE   OLD   AND   HELPLESS   INDIANS. 

There  arc  several  old,  helpless,  and  infirm  Indians  who  are  unable  to  work,  and  arc 
without  a  means  of  support.  Perhaps  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves.  Tho  Indians  at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  old,  help 
less,  and  infirm,  can  make  a  support  for  themselves  and  their  families,  but  those  who 
arc  unable  to  work  have  no  relation  on  whom  to  rely  for  assistance.  Some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing  for  such  as  are  unable  to  do 
labor. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  generally  stout  and  very  healthy.  No  maladies 
have  prevailed  among  them  during  the  year,  and  but  few  deaths  have  recently  oc- 
curred. Many  times  when  disease  does  prevail  among  them  the  need  of  a  physician 
is  very  apparent,  as  medical  aid  cannot  bo  secured,  and  hence  some  die  for  want  of 
such  attention. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  this  most  destructive  enemy  is  prohibited  by  statute  from 
being  sold  or  given  away  to  Indians.     Since  I  have  been  in  the  service  I  have  had  a 
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few  cases  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  court,  and  punishment  awarded  to  the 
offenders,  which  I  thiuk  has  put  an  end  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

1  have  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  I  return  my  thanks 
to  the  Department  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended  me  during  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  service. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Robert  L.  Leatiierwood, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  August  19, 1887. 
Sir:  Iu  compliance  with  your  instructions  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1887. 

population. 

The  annual  census  was  taken  by  me  going  around  to  each  house  and  examining 
everything  for  myself.  This  is  the  correct  census.  Tito  census  roll  herewith  trans- 
mitted shows  199  males,  200 females,  total  399  Indians  and  mixed-bloods,  of  which 
Latter  there  are  86 ;  these  half-breeds  claim  to  have  joined  the  different  tribes.    By 

tribes  they  are  as  follows  : 


Tribes. 

No. 

0 
20 
23 

26 

28 
76 

28 
38 

Tribes. 

No. 

Molalla 

34 

24 

Rogue  River 

Mary's  River 

WapatO  Lake 

] Yinl  d'Oreille 

35 
6 
4 

16 

Total 

399 

Children  of  school  age  from  6  to  1C 70 

Indians  who  can  read  English 133 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 300 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  (all) 399 

Dwelling  houses : 

Indians 104 

Built  by  Indians  during  the  year 13 

Cost  of  same  to  the  Government  (estimated) $8 


TURSUITS   OF   INDIANS,    ETC. 

Number  Indian  families  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  and  small  patches  of  ground, 
85  ;  number  mixed-bloods  cultivating  farms,  19.  All  of  the  Indians  that  arc  able  to 
work  make  their  living  by  civilized  occupations.  There  are  a  number  of  the-  women 
that  make  baskets  of  different  kinds  out  of  hazel  sprouts,  and  they  make  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  and  peddle  them  out  to  the  whites,  and 
it  brings  them  quite  an  income  during  the  year. 

FARMS   AND   LAND    CULTIVATED. 

Tillable  land  (estimated) acres..  8,000 

Cultivated  by  Indians  and  mixed-bloods do 919 

Under  fence do 4,010 

Fenced  during  the  year rods..  2, 377 

As  for  crops  raised  I  refer  you  to  inclosed  statistics.  As  for  the  spriug  wheat  I 
have  become  disheartened  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  for  the  two  last  seasons. 
Wo  have  not  had  any  rain  since  the  grain  was  sown.  What  rain  has  been  has  passed 
by  us.  There  are  two  spurs  of  mountains  that  surround  us,  and  when  the  rain  comes 
it  follows  those  spurs  until  it  reaches  the  Willamette  valley,  and  spreads  over  it  and 
leaves  us  without  rain. 
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I  would  say  here  thai  there  is  quite  a  discrepancy  betweeu  the  census  this  year  and 

last.  Tin1  cause  is  this:  Last  year  1  took  down  a  Dumber  of  names  of  Indians  thai  be- 
looged  liere,  and  their  friends  said  they  would  come  hack  and  were  anxious  I  should 
count  them.  J  did  so;  but  they  have  not  come  hack,  and  I  left,  them  out  this  year. 
There  arc  several  hundred  Indians  that  belong  t;>  t  his  reservation  that  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  hut  1  have  not  any  authority  to  bring  them  hack.  There  have  been 
some  complaints  made  to  me  about  them  by  the  whiles,  hut  I  have  no  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  hack,  if  J  had  the  authority  to  do  so. 

LAND    IN    SEVERALTY. 

The  Indians  are  well  pleased  that  the  surveyors  are  at  work  surveying  the  lands  a1 
this  agency,  and  the  next  thing  they  want,  Bis  Excellency  the  President  to  appoint 

some  one  to  allot  the  lands  to  them.  1  believe  when  this  is  accomplished  you  will 
find  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

BOARDING-S<  BOOL. 

There  is  hut  one  boarding-school,  hut  t  wo  housi  9.  The  boys'  school-house  was  cast 
of  female  school  108  feet.  I  have  moved  it  L56  feet  cast  and  :;:::»  feet  south,  a  much 
better  location.     It  is  -J l  by  40  feet,  t  u  12  by9feet.     It  should  be  enlarged 

by  25  feel  in  lengl  h  to  give  more  room,  but  it  is  too  Lite  for  t  liis  season  if  we  do  our 
other  repairs.  The  female  scjtiool-house  is  60  i>.\  60  feet.  It  is  not  worth  while  forme 
to  repeat  what  it  needs.  I  made  thai  lasi  year.  I  have  authority  for  the  Lumber,  and  it 
is  on  hand  and  ready  to  put  up,  hut  I  have  Dot  the  authority  nor  money  to  go 
ahead  with  the  improvement,  hut  expect  il  everyday.  Number  of  school  children, 
(it).  Expense  of  school  paid  by  Government.  Expense  per  bead  less  than  $100  per 
annum. 

RELIGIOUS   AM)   MORAL  TRAINING 

is  under   the   supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church.      The  Sisters  that  are  employed  in 

theschool  are  of  the  Benedictine  order.    There  are  17  ;  tployed  in  the  school 

5  Sisters,  l  young  man  assistant  teacher,  I  [ndian  industrial  teacher.    This  last  tills  a, 

place  that    will   save  the  Government  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year.     There 

is  one  priest,  Father  Croquet, located  here  and  has  been  here  a  long  time,     lie  is  a 

good  old  man.     He  is  one  of  those  men  that  you  read  about  but  seldom  Bee. 

i:i    ..:    INDIAN   <>i  I 

Then*  is  one  captain,  two  privates.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  court.  There  is 
one  prosecuting  attorney,  one  sheriff,  making  in  all  live.  Four  receive  $8  per  month 
each,  the  captain  $10  permonth.  This  money  is,  well  expended.  We  have  hut  few 
lawsuits.  Their  troubles  are  mostly  sett  led  by  the  police  and  myself  wit  hunt  going 
to  court.     It  Baves  the  Indians  from  paying  court  fees. 

Wo  are  having  some  trouble  at  this  time  about  some  white  men  soiling  the  Indians 
cider  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  it  makes  them  drunk,  and  they  conn-,  home  in  that 
condition,  so  I  am  informed.  I  will  soon  ferret  it  out.  I  had  a  man  taken  up  he- 
fore  Judge  Deady  last  week  for  Belling  whisky  to  my  Indians  in  Marion  county,  40 
miles  from  the  reservation. 

IN    CONCLUSION. 

I  will  state  I  have  caused  (o  be  put  up  12,000  now  rails  around  the  school  farm  and 
agency  ground,  forpasture,  and  6,000  rails  put  up  in  fence  adjoining  the  mills,  for  pas- 
ture for  the  oxen.  The  fence  is  nine  rails  high,  and  it  is  a  good  fence ;  we  have  not 
any  trouble  with  the  stock.  But  when  [look  at  the -old  board  fence  around  the  school 
building,  it  makes  me  low-spirited,  hut  hope  soon  to  have  tho  money  to  remedy  it.  I 
might  say  much  more,  hut  not  having  a  clerk  it  is  impossihle  for  me  to  devote  any 
more  time  to  this  report. 

J.  B.  McClaxk, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  20,  188^ 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  my  agency,  together  with  the  statistics  required  in  circular  lefter  hearing  date 

Time.    1Q       tiiii'T 


June  13,  1887. 
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NUMBER   OF   INDIANS. 

From  a  careful  census  just  completed,  I  find  the  Klamaths  unci  Modocs  to  number 
79:5,  and  the  Snakes  13-2,  making  a  total  of  925. 

The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  are  more  and  more  intermingling  by  marriage,  and  thus 
rapidly  obliterating  all  distinction  between  the  two  tribes,  making  it  practically  im- 
possible to  separate  them  on  the  census  roll. 

SNAKES. 

A  decrease  will  be  noted  in  the  Dumber  of  Snakes;  this  arises  from  the  number  of 
deaths,  caused  largely  for  t  he  want  of  sufficient  wholesome  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  from  constant  desertions  from  the  tribe,  Leaving  the  reservation  and  joining  the 
renegade  Piutes,  who  roam  over  the  plains  of  Warner  and  Harney,  Btretching  east- 
ward into  Idaho  and  southward  into  Nevada. 

I  Hi:    RESERVATION. 

Klamath  reservation  is  situated  in  southern  Oregon,  just  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  lowest  valleys  are  over  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
reserval  ion  contains  about  1,000,000  acres.;  three-fourths  of  this  area  is  mountainous, 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar ;  the  other  one- fourth  is  made  np  of  sage* 
brush  plains,  valleys,  and  marshes.  The  reservation  is  well  watered.  Out  from  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  leap  fountains  and  even  miniature  rivers  of  as  pure  crystal 
waters  as  the  world  affords.  These  st  reams  spread  out  over  lowlands,  watering  thous- 
ands of  acres,  affording  rich  green  pastneage  from  early  spring  until  the  meadows 
are  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter.  And  when  these  lands  are  fenced  from  stock 
they  yield  a  large  supply  of  excellent  hay. 

CLIMATE. 

On  account  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  reservation  and  the  nearness  of  the  show- 
crowned  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  we  have  a  dry,  frosty  climate.  Our  winters  are 
usually  long  and  often  severe,  the  snow  falling  to  a  great  depth.  During  the  last 
winter  it  reached  to  the  depth  >)['  ;'..V  feet  at  the  agency.     This  year  the  drought  has 

been  unprecedented,  less  than  one-half  inch  of  rain  having  fallen  since  the  first  of 
dune. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Klamath  Reservation  is  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  rich  luxuriant  grasses. 
This  will  always  make  stock-raising  tin-  surest  and  most  remunerative  industry  that 

the   Indians  can  pursue.      Most   of  the  Indians  possess    small    bands    of   Cattle,  while 

some  of  the  more  thrifty  have  large  herds.  Eacb  year  marks  an  improvement  in  the- 
breed  of  t  heir  stock,  both  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  Indians  own  1,750  head  of  cat- 
tle, 3,230  head  of  hones,  and  125  head  of  swim;.  The  annual  sales  of  cattle  and  horses 
nearly  equal  the  increase. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  marked  advance  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  work  of  agriculture  ;  750  acres 
were  planted  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  by  the  Indians,  300  acres  cleared  ami 
fenced.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  assisted  in  t his  work,  nearly  every 
family  seeding  from  2  to  20  acres.  Most  of  them  have  cultivated  small  gardens.  The 
grain  is  now  being  harvested,  most  of  it  cut  for  hay,  as  we  have  no  way  of  thrashing 
the  grain  but  by  hand.  One  hundred  acres  of  grain  were  sown  in  the  school  and 
agency  farms,  which  promise  a  fair  yield. 

EDUCATION. 

We  have  two  industrial  board  ing-schools  on  the  reservation.  At  these  schools  over 
200  Indian  children  have  received  instruction  during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  L75.  It  is  my  constant  aim  not  only  to  have,  imparted  to  these  children 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  to  have  them  instructed  in  all  11m  lines 
of  industrial  work  as  far  as  it  is  possible  with  the  resources  placed  at  my  command, 
which  are  calculated  to  make  them  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  thus  iittin^  them 
for  self-support  and  citizenship  in  this  great  Republic. 

Two  years  ago  last  May,  19  of  our  most  intelligent  pupils  were  removed  from  our 
schools  and  taken  to  the  Indian  Industrial  School,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  now  located 
near  Salem,  Oreg.     Since  then  10  of  these  children  have  died,  one  other  sent  homo 
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to  die;  two  have  graduated  and  returned  to  tin' reservation  ;  five  still  remain  at  the 
Bohool,  two  of  these  I  understand  are  in  declining  health.  These  deaths  have  not 
resulted  from  the  want  of  kind  care  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  school;  but 
the  change  from  this  dry,  cold  climate  and  great  altitude  to  the  low  land  and  damp 
climate  ot  the  Willamette  valley  has  proved  disastrous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  these 
children.  These  numerous  deaths  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  wide-spread  discon 
tentment  among  my  Indians.  So  Intense  is  this  feeling  that  any  effort  at  present  to  re- 
move children  from  this  reservation  bo  that  school  would  meet  with  serious  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

.MISSIONARY    WORK. 

No  regular  missionary  has  labored  among  these  Indians  during  the  year.  However, 
efficient  Christian  work  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  employes.  Regular  Sunday  serv- 
ice has  been  held  at  four  different  points  on  the  reservation,  and  the  Large  majority  of 
tho  Indians  attend  these  services;  also,  two  Large  Sunday-schools  have  been  kept  up 
during  the  year,  attended  by  all  the  school  children. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  have-  made  marked  advancement  in  all  thai,  is  embodied  in  that  word 
civilized.  They  have  put  oh"  tho  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  religion  of  the  savage, 
and  put  on  the  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  religion  which  are  the  acknowledged  ex- 
ponents of  a  true  civilization. 

INDUSTRIES. 

These  Indians  arc  becoming  more  and  more  industrious  and  self-reliant.  The  assist- 
ance they  obtain  from  the  Government  IS  small  ;  their  treaty  allowance  having  expired, 
all  they  receive  is  purely  gratuitous.  Their  principal  sources  ofsubsistence  are  stock- 
raising,  farming,  and  freighting,  l'ish  abound  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  at  certain  Beasona  of  the  year  large  numbers  of  these  are  caught  and 
dried  for  future  use. 

In  what  is  known  as  Klamath  marsh  the  pond  lily  grows  in  great  abundance,  cov- 
ering thousands  of  acres.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  seed  of 
this  lily  is  gathered  mainly  by  the  women  and  children.  For  centuries  this  has  been 
their  harvest-field.  Probably*300  bushels  of  this  seed  will  bo  gathered  this  year.  The 
Indians  call  it  wo-kus.     It  forms  a  nutritious  and  palatable  diet. 

POLICK. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant,  and  six  privates.  They 
have  with  few  exceptions  proved  faithful  in  tin'  performance  of  their  duties  and  true 
to  the  Government.  Their  presence  in  the  different  neighborhoods  prevents  crime, 
and  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance  bad  white  men  who  are  often  found  lurking  around 
Indian  villages  tor  evil  purposes,  lc  would  be  impossible  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  reservation  without  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Indian  police. 

INDIAN   COURT. 

To  make  the  Indian  court  efficient  and  satisfactory,  it  should  bo  entirely  divorced 
from  the  police.  In  tho  very  nature  of  things,  tho  sheriff  should  not  be  judge.  Our 
most  active  and  vigilant  police,  I  find,  make  poor  judges.  This  beneficial  reform  could 
be  inaugurated  if  Congress  would  sot  apart  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  tho  Indian  ap- 
propriation to  pay  these  judges  for  their  services.  One  hundred  dollars  each  would 
be  a  sufficient  salary. 

A  large  number  of  cases  have  come  before  tho  Indian  court  during  tho  year.  The 
decisions  of  the  court  aro  usually  accepted  without  complaint.  They  preside  with 
dignity  and  enforce  order  and  decorum  in  the  court  room. 

SANITARY. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Smith,  tho  agency  physician,  in  his  annual  report,  says  : 
"  I  have  but  few  recommendations  to  make  in  this  department  of  the  service.  The 
health  of  the  Indians  has  been  generally  good;  no  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases 
have  visited  the  reservation.  Tho  prevailing  disease  among  the  Indians  is  consump- 
tion. The  number  of  deaths  this  year  has  been  in  excess  of  the  births.  The  Indians 
have  entirely  abandoned  their  native  medicine  men,  and  depend  wholly  on  tho  agency 
physician  for  medical  treatment. 
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A  small,  comfortable  "hospital  should  be  erected,  into  which  sick  school  children 
could  be  removed  for  treatment,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  receive  proper  care  in 
a  crowded,  noisy  boarding-house. 

CRIMES. 

On  the  17th  of  last  September  a  Modoc  Indian  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  killed 
by  a  German  by  the  name  of  Fritz  Munz,  a  cattle-man.  This  Indian,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, had  assisted,  by  my  orders,  to  remove  a  large  band  of  cattle  from  the  reservation. 
This  was  the  front  of  his  offending.  Munz  was  arrested  and  placed  under  $6,000 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  given  his  liberty.  He  disposed  of  his 
property,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  his  securities  the  amount  of  his  bonds,  and  left 
the  country.  Ho  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Europe  about  the  20th  of  May,  1887. 
The  Indians  are  much  dissatisfied  at  his  escape  from  justice. 

Three  whites  were  arrested  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  were  taken  before  Judge 
Dcady,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  lined. 

BOUNDARY. 

The  question  of  boundary  remains  still  unsettled.  Early  in  the  year  a  resurvey 
wits  ordered  and  proposals  invited  by  i  lie  surveyor-general.  A  serious  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  whiles  and  Indians  as  to  the  true  Locus  of  the  eastern  boundary, 
the  description  in  the  treaty  being  very  indefinite.,  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  ordered, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  instructed  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  take  the 
evidence,  under  oath,  of  all  persons,  Indians  and  whites,  having  knowledge  of  the 
true  eastern  boundary  as  understood  whea  the  t  reaty  was  concluded.  This  1  did,  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  I  traveled  over  L,000  miles.  J  visited  in  person  the 
disputed  points  and  made  observations,  taking  with  me  Indian  guides  v\  ho  were 
present  when  the  treaty  was  made  The  evidence  obtained,  with  my  report,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office  the  20th  June.  Oral  evidence  t  aken  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  centnry  1  found  1<>  be  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory. 

[OVAL   OB    THE   SNA] 

In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Snake,  hand  of  Indians  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  another  portion  of  tin-  reservation.  After  the  treaty 
they  were  given  lands  east  of  the  Sican  and  north  of  the  Spragues  river;  these  rivers 
are  not  fordablo  more  than  tour  months  of  t  he  y<  ar.  Their  location  has  caused  them 
to  bo  neglected,  and  being  near  t  he  mountains  t  he  snows  of  winter  fall  deep  and  the 
frosts  of  summer  are  Bevere.  Hen-  they  have  struggled  for  a  living  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  During  the  lust  winte]  hadil  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  granted  by 
the  Government  many  would  have  starved. 

Faithful  work  was  done  by  these  Indians  during  the  spring  months  in  agriculture. 
About  50  acres  of  grain  was  sown,  and  mosl  of  i  Ins  ground  was  cleared  and  fenced  ; 
but  their  crop  has  been  blasted  by  frosl  so  thai  they  will  not  harvest  their  seed.  They 
aro  anxious  to  bo  given  lands  where  they  may  be  able  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  get 
some  return  for  their  labor.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  this  should  bo  done. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Emery, 
U.  S.  Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Siletz  Indian  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  15,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  scud  you  my  first  annual  report.     I  assumed  charge  of 
this  agency  June  1,  two  and  one-half  months  ago,  therefore  my  report  will  not  be  as 
complete  as  it  would  bo  if  I  had  more  time  to  collect  the  necessary  data. 

CENSUS   AND    STATISTICS. 

The  census  and  statistics  were  carefully  gathered  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter. The  absence  of  any  funds  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  was  the  cause 
of  some  delay,  as  it  is  impossible  to  travel  all  over  this  reservation  with  the  facilities 
the  Government  has  at  hand,  such  as  canoe  voyages  with  the  necessary  portages. 
However,  every  Indian  was  visited  at  his  home,  so  that  the  census  can  ho  relied 
upon  as  correct.  The  crop  statistics  were  all  estimatec*,  but  the  ground  was  care- 
fully viewed  by  the  above-named  employe's. 
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The  following  is  the  census  of  the  eighteen  confederated  t  ribes  (remnants  of)  of  this 
agency.    It  would  he  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  each  tribe,  on  account  of 
so  much  intermarrying  among  them,  but  they  range  from  about  5  to  50  :n  numbers  : 
Indians  and  mixed-bloods : 

Male 310 

Female 298 

Total 608 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 205 

Females  over  14  years  of  ago * 218 

School  children  between  6  and  16 69 

Mixed-bloods 34 

For  further  particulars  see  accompanying  statistics. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  limited  opportunity  and  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  school  children  at- 
tending the  boarding-school  here  prevents  mo  from  saying  what  advancement  they 
have  made  in  their  books  or  industrial  pursuits  during  the  year,  but  from  my  limited 
observation  I  am  convinced  that  their  instruction  is  up-hill  work  and  one  that  re- 
quires great  patience  and  perseverance.  Upon  my  taking  charge  lure  I  found  about 
sixty  boys  and  girls  attending  boarding-school  here  whose  chief  occupation  seemed  to 
consist  in  trying  how  not  to  accomplish  anything  beneficial  to  themselves  and  in 
kicking  up  as  much  deviltry  as  they  knew  how.  They  were  in  fact  a  pretty  hard 
lot;  there  were  of  course  some  exceptions.  Several  of  the  employe's  connected  av  i  1 1 1 
the  school  were  persons  wholly  unfit  for  their  positions,  and  morality  was  at  a  low- 
condition.  I  was  compelled  to  dismiss  several  of  them  on  this  account.  1  will  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  It  is  now  va- 
cation, and  only  about  fifteen  to  twenty  remain  in  the  boarding  hall  sufficient  to  assist 
in  the  necessary  duties  around  the  school  and  farm. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

The  missionary  work  done  hero  was  formerly  by  the  Methodist  Church,  who  still  re 
tain  considerable  membership  here,  but  no  active  efforts  have  been  done  by  them  of 
late  years,  from  reasons  of  which  lam  not  apprised.  Recently,  however,  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Hurlburt,  of  Yaquina  City,  visited  the  agency  aud  preached  to  the  Indians, 
and  gave  ont  an  appointment  to  preach  again  during  this  month,  aud  efforts  are 
again  being  made  by  this  church  to  renew  their  missionary  work  in  this  field. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  East  havo  sent  me  word  that  they 
would  like  to  send  a  lady  missionary  to  visit  the  families  of  the  Indians  and  instruct 
the  Indian  women  in  their  domestic  duties  to  their  children  and  in  Christianity.  1 
have  answered  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  them  in  their  laudable  undertaking, 
and  that  if  the  proper  person  is  sent  I  will  heartily  co-operate  with  her  in  this  much 
needed  missionary  work. 

There  are  some  Catholic  members  amoug  the  Indians'hcre,  and  an  occasional  visit  is 
paid  them  by  a  priest  from  Grande  Ronde  agency.  He  has  not  visited  this  agency, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  since  my  arrival  here  ;  I  have  sent  him  word,  however,  that  1 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  him. 

The  Rev.  David  Enos,  a  United  Brethren  minister  and  industrial  teacher  here,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Adams  (teamster),  of  this  agency,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
preach  turn  about  every  Sabbath.  A  regular  Sunday-school  is  maintained  here,  but 
owing  to  this  being  vacation  and  the  children  scattered,  services  have  been  suspended 
until  the  beginning  of  next  school  year.  Believing  that  Christianity  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  these  people,  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  worthy  denomination  in  any  proffered  assistance  that  may  be  made  looking 
to  this  end. 

"civilization  and  advancement. 

Of  course  when  we  look  back  thirty  or  more  years,  when  these  people  were  in  a  wild 
state,  the  bow  and  arrow  and  blanket  Indian  of  that  period,  unskilled  in  all  civilized 
pursuits,  and  existing  on  dried  fish  and  game,  with  roots,  crickets,  and  caterpillars,  the 
transformation  is  indeed  great,  but  it  has  been  of  slow  growth  through  all  these  years, 
and  in  my  opinion  will  take  many  years  to  bring  them  up  to  the  desired  condition  of 
independence  and  fitness  to  become  citizens.  But  very  few  evince  a  desire  to  accumu- 
late more  than  enough  for  their  present  needs,  and  a  great  lack  of  regard  for  the  value 
of  property,  especially  such  as  has  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Government,  is  ap- 
parent. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

The  agricultural  land  is  mostly  of  rich  alluvial  nature,  very  productive  of  all  root 
crops,  grasses,  and  cereals,  and  most  of  the  garden  vegetables ;  lutthe  cool  nights 
and  frequent  foggy  weather,  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  to  the  ocean,  are  not 
friendly  to  the  production  of  corn,  melons,  tomatoes,  and  such  products  as  thrive  in 
a  climate  where  warmer  weather  prevails  during  the  summer  months ;  but  the  same 
causes  tend  to  keep  the  grasses  of  all  kinds,  such  as  timothy,  clover,  mesquite,  and 
native  grasses,  green  and  growing  much  longer  than  farther  in  the  interior,  making 
it  in  proper  limits  a  fine  stock-producing  country.  The  season  has  been  a  good  one, 
considering  the  late  .spring,  and  if  the  ground  had  been  properly  cultivated  a  good 
crop  would  have  been,  the  result.  On  the  school  farm  we  cut  about  45  tons  of  hay. 
About  45  acres  were  in  oats,  but  it  is  very  foul  with  wild  oats  and  radish,  more  than 
one-half  the  crop  being  wild  oats. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Indians  are  in  most  part  well  supplied  with  dwelling-houses,  but  could  use 
profitably  a  good  deal  of  lumber  in  building  barns  and  out-houses.  At  the  agency 
more  buildings  are  needed  to  more  properly  care  forthe  Government  property,  both  in 
connect  ion  with  the  school  and  agency.  I  have  not  yet  estimated  for  any  of  these 
buildings  on  account  of  having  no  lumber.  A  laundry,  guard-house,  root-house,  and 
shed  for  wagons  and  machinery  are  needed.  The  buildings  in  use  hero  are  mostly  in 
good  condition. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  of  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes;  but  I  think  much  improvement  could  bo  made  in  the  manner  of  dispensing 
justice,  especially  in  civil  cases.  A  full  set  of  legal  blanks,  such  as  are  used  injustices' 
courts,  should  be  on  hand  and  served  in  the  manner  that  constables  serve  them,  to 
prevent  snap  judgment  being  taken,  and  some  intelligent  Indian  to  act  as  constable, 
giving  a  small  bond  tor  protection  and  being  allowed  fair  compensation  for  his 
services.  As  it  is,  there  is  too  much  divided  responsibility  among  the  police  and 
judges,  on  aocount  t>f  which  judgments  are  not  collected  and  justice  miscarries.  I 
will  say  of  these  people  that  no  cases  of  a  very  serious  nature  have  come  before  this 
court  since  my  induction  here,  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  cases  of  ruffianism 
among  them. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  relation  with  all  employe's  is  cordial,  and  they  are  all  industriously  engaged; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  tho  force  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  under  existing  circumstances.  A  blacksmith  and  farmer  are 
greatly  needed.  There  should  be  some  one  intruded  to  go  among  them  and  instruct 
them  how  and  at  what  time  to  plant  their  seed;  the  kind  and  variety  best  adapted 
lo  their  circumstances ;  to  takecareof  their  crops  when  gathered;  to  save  suchseeds 
as  are  necessary  ;  fco  see  t  hat  their  fences  are  kept  np  ;  that  their  stock  has  good  care; 
and  a  multitude  of  things,  the  neglect  of  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  among 
them.  Duties  that  are  imperative  prevent  the  agent  from  taking  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  end.  The  clerk,  who  rates  as  clerk  and  farmer,  has  no  time  to  leave 
the  agency. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INDIANS. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  lack  of  employment  within  the  reservation. 
All  can  not  be  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  some  have  no  taste  for  it  that  would  make  good 
hands  at  other  work,  aud  they  must  fiud  it  outside  among  the  whites.  A  great  many 
of  them  leave  here  on  passes,  some  to  tish  for  market,  others  work  in  the  woods  clear- 
ing laud  and  chopping  wood  and  harvesting,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  to  the 
ho^i-lieUls  of  the  Willamette  valley  to  work  at  hop  picking.  This  work  I  would  like 
to  discourage  if  there  were  any  other  employment  open  to  them,  but  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  years  to  allow  them  this  privilege,  as  men,  women,  and  children  can  all 
find  employment  at  it.  At  these  times  they  come  into  contact  with  some  of  the  worst 
(lass  of  white  people,  and  being  away  from  the  restraints'of  the  agency  liquor  is 
often  introduced  among  them,  and  their  morals  are  not  improved  by  their  contact 
with  the  squaw  men  who  generally  find  their  way  to  the  vicinity  of  these  fields.  If 
the  Government  would  lend  the  assistance,  I  would  recommend  that  hop  raising  be  in- 
troduced here,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  finest  hops  could  be  raised  here  if  the 
proper  facilities  for  caring  and  drying  were  at  hand  and  some  one  skilled  in  this 
branch  were  sent  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  in  their  management.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  this  section  of  country  and  the  article  will  most 
always  stand  high  transportation  rates.  A  hop  farm  properly  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  only  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  but  an  actual  source  of 
revenue. 
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Another  industiy  worthy  of  mention  is  the  canning  of  salmon.  The  Siletz  river  is  a 
tine  spring  and  fall  salmon  stream.  The  increase  in  demand  for  canned  salmon  has 
caused  most  all  the  streams  where  a  schoouer  entrauce  can  be  made  north  and  south 
of  here  to  be  occupied  by  canneries,  all  doing  a  [>r  >titable  business.  Overtures  have 
been  made  to  me  looking  to  the  Leasing  from  ;  lie  ( rovernment  of  t  he  privilege  to  take 
and  can  fish  ov\  this  river.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendations  at  this 
time,  bur  am  satisfied  that  a  valuable  industry  awaits  development  in  this  line. 

RAILROADS. 

A  company  by  the  name  of  "The  Newport  and  King's  Valley  Railroad  Company" 
has  been  incorporated  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  road,  beginning  at  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way Compauy's  (limited)  terminus,  thence  across  the  Coast  Range,  down  Rook  creek 
awl  the  Siletz  river,  via  Depot  slough  to  Newport,  on  Yaquina  bay,  |  assing  through 
about  1*2  miles  of  the  reservation  and  close  to  the  agency.  This  road  if  built  will  do 
doubt  be  of  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  Government  in  the  way  of  transportation  and 
enhance  the  value  of  land,  both  agricull  ural  and  timber,  and  possibly  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  coal  and  other  mines  and  inaugurate  industries  not  now  possible  on  ac- 
count of  our  isolated  position. 
Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Lane, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  15,  1887. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  circular  of  June  13,  1887,  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
tho  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  to  date. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  which  consisl  of  the  Walla  Walla,  Cay  use,  and 
Umatilla  tribes,  including  mixed-bloods  which  belong  to  them  severally,  number  984, 
as  per  census,  and  a  correct  one,  taken  by  the  United  States  special  commissioners 
sent  here  for  that  purpose  in  October,  1886,  and  by  myself  and  employes  to  include 
the  30th  of  June,  1887.  There  are  of  this  number  17?  school  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16  years. 

Since  that  date  I  have  had  some  25  more  mixed-bloods  who  have  reported  to  me  to 
have  their  names  taken  down  in  the  census  as  belonging  here  :  but  the  commissioners 
having  left  on  the  8th  of  June,  I  could  not  act  in  the  matter,  so  I  forwarded  the  names 
to  theoffice  for  the  action  of  the  Department,  as,  from  the  evidence  presented,  they  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  the  Walla  Walla  tribe.  If  approved,  this  will  bring  the  number 
of  Indians  on  the  reserve  to  1,009. 

Inspector  George  K.  Pearsons  and  Special  Agent  William  Parsons,  appointed  as 
commissioners  to  interview  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  taking  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1885,  arrived  here  October  '20, 
and  25,  respectively,  and  on  this  latter  date  a  council  was  held,  and  tho  matter 
fully  discussed,  and  ou  the  27  th  of  October,  1886,  the  Indians  approved  the  bill,  and 
after  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  diminished  reser- 
vation for  these  Indians  surveyed  by  G.  W.  Gordon,  another  special  commissioner 
duly  appointed,  the  school  location  selected,  120,000  acres  cut  off,  and  tho  general  sur- 
vey commenced  by  the  duly-appointed  surveyors,  who  are  still  at  work  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  Indians  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements  with  few  exceptions, 
and  these  only  form  a  few  Indians  led  on  by  surrounding  whites  and  cattle-men  who 
are,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  whole  arrangement,  as,  when  the  business  is  completed, 
it  will  seriously  interfere  with  their  usual  trespassing  for  grazing  purposes  on  the 
reservation,  as  when  every  Indian  owns  his  own  lands  and  knows  exactly  his  rights, 
he  will  know  how  to  maintain  them. 

This  reservation  is  peculiarly  situated,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  whites  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  reserve.  There  are  constant  disputes  and  difficulties  at  all  times  in 
regard  to  trespassing,  and  always  will  be  until  the  land  business  is  entirely  settled; 
and  the  Indians  are  so  simple  minded,  notwithstanding  all  their  intercourse  with  tho 
whites  and  their  own  intelligence,  they  believe  almost  everything  they  hear  on  the 
outside  instead  of  going  as  they  should  do  to  the  agent  and  getting  his  advice  and 
assistance  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  interests  and  welfare.  Consequently 
there  is  constant  ill-feeling,  and  the  agent  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  it,  especially 
when  he  tries  to  do  his  duty ;  and  the  office  at  Washington  is,  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware,  deluged  with  petitions,  letters,  etc.,  complaining  of  one  thing  or  another  got 
up  by  these  surrounding  unscrupulous  people  who  care  nothing  about  the  Indians 
INT  87  v  2 18 
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(except  for  their  destruction),  as  I  have  often  told  them,  except  to  niako  something 
out  of  them  for  their  own  purposes.  Of  course  I  pay  no  attention  to  such  persons  or 
their  communications,  for  the  reason,  as  I  tell  them,  that  the  United  States  governs 
this  reservation,  and  all  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  and  that  the  agent  is  here  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  laws  aud  his  instructions  from  his  superiors  for  the 
sole  benefit  and  wishes  of  the  Indians  aud  the  Government,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  Pendleton  or  any  other  place  outside  this  reserve. 

The  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  of  the  reservation  this  season 
are  unusually  large,  consisting  of  at  least — 

Wheat bushels..  250,000 

Corn , do....  7,000 

Oats do....  15,000 

Barley do....  20,00U 

Potatoes do 10,000 

Turnips do 3,000 

Onions do 1,000 

Beans do 2,000 

O ther  vegetables do 3, 000 

Melons do 10,000 

Pumpkins do 5,000 

Hay,  cut  and  stacked tons . .  2, 000 

This  result  was  owing  to  the  favorable  weather  as  well  as  the  planting  of  grain  in 
the  fall,  and  the  result  proves  that  to  bo  the  best  plan  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Most  of  these  Indians,  if  not  all,  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  now 
earn  their  own  living  without  much  further  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  at 
last  understand  what  an  immense  advantage  they  have  when  the  surplus  lands  of 
the  reservation  are  sold  aud  the  proceeds  expended  for  their  benefit ;  and  being  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Government  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  there  is 
no  possible  reason  why,  with  even  ordinary  energy,  they  can  not  become  comfortable 
ami  happy,  as  well  as  their  children,  for  all  time  to  come,  as  they  certainly  have  the 
chance  to  become  so  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  beneficent 
act  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

These  people  as  a  rule  are  intelligent,  and  the  majority  of  them  industrious,  and 
they  are  improving  every  day.  The  improvements  made  by  the  mixed-bloods  among 
them  prove  how  easily  it  is,  with  such  facilities  as  they  have,  to  make  a  comfortable 
home  lor  themselves  and  children,  and  be  entirely  independent  of  every  one. 

With  all  their  intelligence  and  good  sense,  which  they  undoubtedly  possess,  many 
of  the  old  customs  of  their  people  have  a  great  influence  among  them,  especially  as 
regards  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  a  deceased  Indian's  "properly,  which' the 
custom  was  to  divide  up  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  deceased,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  claims,  in  many  cases,  of  the  widow  and  children.  This  was  notably  the 
case  here  a  short  time  ago.  An  Indian  named  Jim  Yuinahowlish  died,  leaving  a 
large  amount  of  property,  consisting  principally  of  horses  and  cattle  and  other  mat- 
ters. After  a  grand  feast,  which  they  usually  have  before  the  property  question 
comes  up,  abrotherof  the  deceasednamed  George,  himself  a  wealthy  Indian,  demanded 
one-half  the  property  in  question,  and  the  balance  to  bo  left  for  his  deceased  brother's 
widow  and  children  ;  this,  too,  when  it  was  shown  that  deceased  before  death  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  all  his  property  should  be  held  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
said  nothing  about  his  brother  or  any  other  person.  This  was  acquiesced  iu  by  tho 
chiefs  and  headmen  present,  but  objected  to  by  the  widow,  who  reported  the  whole 
matter  to  me.  On  finding  her  statement  to  be  correct,  I  at  once  stopped  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  demanded  that  all  this  property  be  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
widow  for  herself  and  children,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  whites,  which  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  strenuously  objected  to,  and  held  several  councils  on  the  subjeet, 
and  said  I  had  no  right  to  interfere,  and  that  that  was  the  old  Indian  custom,  etc. 
I  explained  to  them  that  the  custom  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that  the  Department  wished 
and  would  have  all  such  customs  abolished,  and  right  and  justice  put  in  their  place, 
and  that  this  property  should  be  placed  as  I  stated,  or  the  parties  interfering  would 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  to  them  1  was  right  and  doing 
my  duty  in  the  premises,  I  told  them  I  would  at  once  write  to  Washington  for  orders 
in  the  premises,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspend  everything  until  I  heard  therefrom. 
I  did  so,  and  promptly,  as  I  expected,  received  the  orders  from  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner directing  all  this  property  to  be  held  for  the  widow  and  children,  after  paying 
all  lawful  debts,  and  allow  no  interference  by  any  one  without  the  consent  of  the 
widow,  the  lawful  guardian  of  said  property.  This  order  was  read  and  explained 
to  them,  aud  after  a  long  discussion  and  when  it  was  well  understood  that  I  would 
enforce  this  order  at  all  hazards,  both  in  this  case  and  all  other  similar  cases,  they 
finally  acquiesced,  and  no  further  trouble  in  that  line  of  business  need  be  anticipated 
at  this  agency.    The  old  leaven  of  superstition,  although  the  majority  are,  or  at  least 
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profess  to  be,  Christians,  is  strong  in  the  old  people  yet,  and  no  doubt  always  will  be  ; 
but  they  have  sense  enough  to  be  amenable  to  reason,  and  especially  when  the  order 
comes  from  Washington  direct,  or  from  the  "Great  Father,"  they  are  well  satisfied 
that  he  orders  nothing  that  is  not  for  their  benefit  and  well  being. 

On  the  16th  of  .May  last  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  office  in  favor  of  a  branch  land 
office  being  established,  either  at  the  agency  or  Pendleton,  to  conduct  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  lauds  of  the  reserve,  when  such  sale  is  ordered,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  granted, 
as  the  La  Grande  office  (the  nearest)  is  over  70  miles  from  here,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience  to  all  parties  to  have  to  go  there  ;  whereas  Pendleton  (5  miles) 
would  be  convenient  for  every  one,  being  right  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  (with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  agent),  as 
has  often  been  reported  before,  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  Department,  being  merely  log  cabins  put  up  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  now 
iu  a  rotten  condition,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  afford  bandy  a  shelter,  and  not  a  very 
good  one  at  that.  But,  no  doubt,  so  soon  as  the  land  question  is  disposed  of,  new  build- 
ings will  be  erected,  as  I  presume  nothing  will  be  done  in  that  line  before  that  time. 

A  hospital  and  surgery,  and  suitable  quarters  for  the  physician,  should  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  many  cases  which  now  prove  fatal 
might  be  saved  under  proper  care  and  personal  supervision  of  the  physician,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  these  people,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  sanitary  rules  and 
hygiene,  and  their  mode  of  living,  are  unable  to  give  at  their  homes.  Although  the 
doctor's  orders  are  usually  followed  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  yet  many  of  the  old 
men  and  women  resort  to  their  "  medicine  men,"  but  so  secretly  thai  1  can  not  catch 
them  at  it  Or  prove  it  :  but  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  it.  A  good  hospital  would 
effectually  stop  all  that  business. 

The  saw-mill,  race,  and  dam  need  some  repairs,  which  should  be  done  at  once,  as 
there  are  now  138,000  feet  of  logs  there  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  water  gets  high  enough. 

If  the  location  for  the  new  school  selected  by  G.  W.  Gordon  and  the  oilier  commis- 
sioners lately  here,  be  approved,  the  building  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  old  school-building  where  it  now  is,  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  although  there 
is  no  danger  (owing  to  its  being  well  propped  up)  of  the  building  being  any  further 
damaged  at  present,  yet  the  sooner  the  new  buildings  are  ready  the  better.  There- 
fore, these  logs  above  mentioned,  and  which,  were  paid  tor  from  t  he  school  fund,  should 
be  sawed  at  once  and  the  mill  put  in  order.  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  now  here, 
states  that  he  thinks  (as  I  most  certainly  hope)  this  will  be  put  up  by  contract,  and 
plans  and  specifications  furnished  from  Washington  for  the  building,  showing  what 
will  be  required  by  the  Department.  This  I  trust  will  be  done,  and  the  lumber  used 
for  barn,  out-houses,  fences,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  required,  of  course. 

The  boarding  school  management  at  this  agency  has,  I  regret  to  state,  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  within  the  past  year.  The  superintendent  (a,  Roman 
Catholic  priest)  got  the  idea  (from  some  outsiders,  of  course,  and  whom  he  suppposed 
to  be  reliable)  that  the  school  was  entirely  outside  of  the  control  of  the  agent,  and  in 
some  cases  objected  to  my  orders  on  some  small  matters,  which  were  afterwards 
amicably  settled.  When  Inspector  George  R.  Pearsons  arrived  here,  and  on  his  visit 
to  the  school  October  25,  188(5,  after  examination  of  classes,  etc.,  he  suspended  the 
superintendent  and  appointed  another  temporarily;  but  the  teachers,  matron,  seam- 
stress, and  laundress  being  sisters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  all  left  their  positions 
on  the  30th  of  October,  thereby  breaking  the  school  up  for  a  day  or  two,  until  new 
teachers  assumed  control,  which  was  done  at  once.  One  of  the  mixed-bloods  of  the 
reservation  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  the  other  employes,  including  one  In- 
dian teacher  (all  secular),  run  the  school  pretty  well  for  some  months,  when  several 
of  the  parents  of  the  Catholic  pupils,  who  compose  the  majority  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, complained  of  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  new  superintendent  (Miss  Sa- 
bina  Page,  mixed-blood),  and  threatened  to  remove  their  children  if  Miss  Page  (su- 
perintendent) was  not  removed.  Some  of  them  were  actually  removed,  as  shown  by 
the  proceedings  of  an  Indian  council  held  here  May  20  last,  and  forwarded  to  the  office 
at  that  time,  and  which  well  exempliries  the  state  of  feeling  among  these  people  here. 
At  my  request  and  remonstrances,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the  children  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  I  promised  a  change  should  be  made. 
Inspector  Armstrong  knows  all  these  facts,  and  will  no  doubt  embody  them  in  his  re- 
port. 

Ever  since  the  school  was  first  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Sisters  as 
teachers,  a  jealousy  has  existed  between  the  Protestants  (who  are  small  in  number 
but  who  can  and  have  caused  no  small  trouble)  and  the  Catholic  Indians  iu  regard 
to  this  school,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  inspector  who  has  visited  here,  my 
predecessor  as  well  as  myself,  explained  time  after  time  that  this  was  not  a  Catholic, 
but  most  emphatically  a  Government  school,  and  for  all  the  children  alike,  and  that 
no  one's  religion  should  be  in  any  way  interfered  with,  and  that  the  Sisters  were  em- 
ploye;! because  they  were  known  to  be  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  had  for  this  pur- 
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pose;  but  although  they  pretended  to  believe  it,  yet  their  acts  (so-called  Protestants) 
showed  that  they  did  not,  as  scarcely  one  of  them  seut  their  children  to  school  during 
the  Sisters'  administration. 

As  I  recommended  when  I  forwarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  council  abov6 
referred  to,  a  good  superintendent  (a  man)%would,  I  hope,  be  appointed  direct  by  the 
office,  as  it  requires  no  small  skill  and  tact  combined  with  firmness  and  kindness  to 
run  this  school  here  to  suit  all.  This  should  be  a  man  who  would  enforce  the  rulej 
and  regulations  with  firmness,  see  that  the  employe's  do  their  whole  duty,  and,  in 
fine,  be  a  superintendent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  acting  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  agent,  we  would  have1  a  school  here  in  a  short  time  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Department;  and  for  the  reason  that  all  the  (dements 
tor  a  good  school  exist  here,  the  children  are  tractable  and  intelligent,  and  the  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  Government  are  more  than  Liberal,  so  thai  nothing  would  be 
wanting  to  make  it  a  8UCC6SS.  Moreover,  the  Indians  when  they  know  that  a  super- 
intendent has  been  appointed  from  Washington,  that  all  children  are  treated  alike 
and  well,  ami  that  religion  does  not  enter  in  any  way  into  the  business,  the  slightest 
trouble  or  bad  feeling  would  not  exist ,  as  the  scholars,  according  to  the  wishes  ot  their 
parents,  could  have  their  own  Sunday-schools  and  could  attend  their  own  church  at 
any  time  under  charge  of  sum:-  of  the  employes. 

1  would  not  recommend  a  mi  xed-idood  or  Indian,  even  if  competent,  to  any  position 
outside  of  a  subordinate  one,  as  their  own  people  do  not  sufficiently  respect  them. 
Tins  has  been  proved  by  my  own  observation  and  experience. 

Within  the  last  t  wo  mouths  1  regret  to  state  that  an  unusual  number  of.my  Indians 
have  been  arrested  and  punished  for  drunkenness, both  by  the  United  States  court  as 

well  as  by  our  own  police  court.      A  good  many  ponies  have  been  sold  by  the  Indians 

tins  summer,  and  the  result,  as  usual  too  much  whisky.  There  are  some  certain 
places  in  these  towns  around  the  reservation  where  these  Indians  get  whisky  at  any 

time,  it  seems  ;  but  we  can  not  find  l  hem  out.  Indians  will  never  tell,  and  too  much 
precaution  is  taken  by  the  parties  who  sell  it.  \\  e  have  made  a  good  many  ar- 
>f  whites  and  Indians  ami  sent  them  to  Portland  for  trial  before  the  Unite! 
States  court:  but  the  punishment,  as  I  have  often  reported  before,  is  not  at  ail  ad- 
equate to  the  offense.  These  fellows  care  nothing  for  a  line,  even  $50,  about  the 
highest.  There  i^  only  one  way  t<>  stop  this  traffic,  and  that  is  to  give  some  had 
do/en  the  full  extent  of  the  law — both  line  ami  imprisonment— and  that  would,] 
think,  deter  the  balance.      Until  this  is  done  1  lie  evil  will  continue. 

THE    l*<  UK  i:    AND    POJ  t<  I     <  "l  RT 
of   the  Indians  here   are  established    institutions   and    an    immense  help  to  1he  agent. 

In  fact,  we  could  not  gel  along  without  them.     Perfect  order  and  quiet,  with  lew  en 

captions,  reign  here  through  their  means;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  thatj 

ible,  these  police  judges  he  paid  a  stated  salary — at  least  s'J.">  per  month  eaehl 

which  would  hi'  a  very  reasonable  salary,  as  they  have  a  great   deal  to  do  and  lose  a 

\roxu\  deal  of  their  time,  for  which  they  should  be  paid,  in  justice  and  equity. 

On  the  whole,  the  progress  of  these  tndians  is  satisfactory.     They  are  self-support! 

.1  are  getting  more  and.  more  into  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  when  they 

'tied  on  their  new  reserve  under  the  act  of  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  but  wdiat 

they  w  ill  do  credit  to  our  great  and  good  Government,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
them. 
Cut- mouth  John,  We-napsnoot,  chief  of  the  I  'mat  il  las,  Tinmne,  Kentucky,  and  dim 

V  uina  how  dish,  ail  prominent  Indians,  died  a  short t  i  me  since  on  the  reservation.  They 
were  all  good  men  and  well  otf.  except,  perhaps,  Cut-mouth  .John. 

To  the  honorable  Commissioner,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  other  officer^ 
of  the  Department,  my  thanks  are  tendered  for  not  only  prompt  and  satisfactory  re- 
sponses to  all  my  requests,  but  also  for  valuable  information  imparted  in  tin  per- 
formance of  my  official  duties. 

Statistics  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient   servant, 

B.  Coffey, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

Augmt  23,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  make  and  submit 
this  as  my  second  annual  report  as  Indian  agent. 

The  year  has  wound  up  with  its  usual  routine  upon  an  agency.     I  have  not  done  as 
I  wished  in  many  respects,  and  therefore  if  any  neglect  or  shortcomings  are  noted  1 
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will  have  to  lay  them  at  the  door  of  the  Department.  I  have  represented  and  asked, 
hut  have  been  neglected  and  refused,  my  selection  of  employes,  which  is  of  grave  im- 
portance to  me  in  accomplishing  my  work  :  lia\  e  been  refused,  as  you  are  aware,  and 
others  foisted  on  me  in  their  stead  contrary  to  my  expressed  selections  and  w  ish,  and 

the  salaries  of  some  reduced,  and  the  subterfuge  is  not  parallel  with  the  rule  and 
•  practice  of  the  Government.  As  an  instance,  I  will  cite  Colonel  Lee  and  others 
I  am  victimized,  and  for  w  hat  reason  1  am  unable  to  determine,  except  it  be  for  try- 
ing to  perform  my  duty  in  accordance  with  the  oath  I  take.  1  do  not  wish  to  array 
.  myself  in  hostility  to  your  honor,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  1  should  have  some  say  in 
the  selection  of  employe's  when  1  am  on  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $20,000,  and  am 
acquainted  with  and  have  the  work  to  perform,  and  most  certainly  would  he  the  best 
judge  as  to  capable  persons,  /'.  e.,  if  1  am  considered  by  yonr  honor  competent  for  t  Im- 
position, otherwise  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain. 

THE   SEASON. 

It  has  been  unusually  unfavorable  ;  much  cold  and  dry  weather.  The  result  is  crops 
have  been  unusually  short.     Our  gardens  are  almost  an  entire  failure. 

I  SI  K\  l  \  [NG. 

Deputy  Surveyors  McQuinn  and  Campbell  are  engaged  surveying  the  interior  por- 
tion of  tile  reservation,  progressing  nicely:  both  nice  gentlemen  and  accomplished 
in  their  \  oca  t  ion  as  far  as  1  am  informed  to  judge.  Mr.  McQuinu  surveyed  the  north 
boundary  line  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  interior  work  in  conjunction  with 
Deputy  Campbell.  I,  with  about  twenty  Indians,  assisted  him.  We  made  a  line  no 
future'douhl  will  ever  arise  about.  We  cut  out  the  brush  and  timber  a  rod  wide,  and 
deeply  blazed  all  the  trees  in  the  line,  and  elected  at  short  distances  large  piles  of  stone 
4  or  f>  feet  high  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  among  the  white  settlers  of  <  >.ik  Grove,  the  adjoin- 
ing settlement,  about  the  initial  point  and  the  traversing  of  the  line  from  thence; 
and  they  in  mass  meeting  petitioned  the  governor  for  redress,  and  he  in  response 
thereto  asked  for  relief,  and,  1  understand,  that  a  commissioner]  be  sent  ]  from  the  De- 
partment to  review  and  survey  and  locate  said  Line  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
treaty,  as  McQuinn  and  1  had  not  by  many  miles  done  so.  This  is  animadverting  on 
McQuiuu's  and  my  good  faith  and  work  for  the  Government  in  an  unwarranted 
manner,  and  1  hope  your  honor  w  ll  1  not  entertain  any  such  proceedings.  McQuinn 
and  1  acted  in  the  best  of  faith,  obtaining  all  the  proof  we  could  by  living  witnesses, 
which  were  Indians  present  with  Agent  R. R. Thompson,  who  with  them  selected, 
pointed  out,  and  located  t  be  line  in  the  spring  of  L856,  and  agreed  upon  it,  blazed  an 
oak  tree  as  a  witness  spot  (which  is  now  cut  dow  a,  but  the  s1  ump  of  which  was  found, 
identified,  and  shown  to  us  by  t  he  Indians),  and  piled  up  stone  mounds  in  many  ] daces, 
all  of  which  was  shown  to  us  by  said  Indians,  which  was  all  and  the  best  evidence  we 
could  obtain,  together  with  the  treaty  and  your  honors  instruct  ions.  We  placed  t  be 
line,  as  our  best  judgment  directed,  where  it  now  is  on  a  dividing  ridge  of  high  lands 
bet  ween  the  dividing  waters  of  Wapinitia  valley  and  Nena,  regardless  of  who  it  pleased 
or  who  it  displeased.  White  men  will  always  complain  ;  never  was  nor  ic-\  er  will  he 
satisfied. 

So  far  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  confirmation  or  not  of  the  survey.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  I  should  know,  as  the  reservation  is  always  flooded  with  stock  and  trespass- 
ing willfully  and  knowingly;  but  if  1  complain  or  mention  the  matter  I  am  asked, 
"  Where  is  my  reservation  .'  show  my  line."'  etc.  General  Gibbons,  commanding  Van- 
couver Barracks,  visited  me  on  the  31st  of  July,  in  company  with  his  stall'  and  escort. 
and  1  referred  the  matter  to  him.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he 
advised  me  "to  remain  quiet  until  I  knew  where  my  reservation  line  was,"  which  1 
will  do  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Department.  The  Department,  in  the  mean 
time  should  not  unnecessarily  delay  the  matter,  as  the  Iudians  are  being  shamefully 
treated  by  the  stockmen. 

SALMON    QUESTION. 

I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the  instructions  from  your  honor  in  the  matter. 
The  exact  status  of  this  question  now  is,  the  Indians  were  fraudulently  cheated  out 
of  their  fishery  by  the  Huntington  treaty.  They  have  applied  for  relief  through  their 
agent.  The  question  never  was  noticed  except  by  your  honor,  and  your  orders  to  me 
I  have  to  my  utmost  complied  with,  and  the  success  of  which  I  have  promptly  in- 
formed you  ;  the  residue  of  the  subject  you  are  in  possession  of.  I  informed,  and  hence 
will  not  report  further  for  the  want  of  informal  ion.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  the 
matter  is  of  too  grave  importance  both  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians  to  be  put 
in  its  little  bed.    I  enlisted  in  the  matter  because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  and  1  am 
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of  the  same  opinion  to-day  ;  and  by  the  convention  of  next  Congress  I  Lope  your 
honor  will  be  able  to  advise  the  matter  more  favorably  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
dians. As  I  have  written  before,  it  is  material  and  of  grave  importance  to  them.  It 
is  their  principal  source  of  subsistence,  and  they  never  intended  to  part  with  it,  but 
were  cheated  and  swindled  out  of  it  by  a  cunning  and  unprincipled  United  States  oiti- 
cial.  I  would  recommend  your  early  attention  to  the  matter  upon  the  convening  of 
Congress. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

They  have  been  conducted  and  managed  efficiently  in  the  past  year  as  well  as  proa 
perously  and  with  marked  and  good  results,  save  at  Sin-e-masho,  where  the  impedi- 
ment was  and  still  exists  with  the  Indians  against  the  superintendent.  Number  of 
children  attended  the  Sin-e-masho  school  was  38;  males  22,  females  l'i.  School  was 
taught  10^  months ;  average  attendance  during  that  time  was  "Jd1,,1,';  largest  av- 
erage was  :;."), ;-'.-,  during  May.  Salaries  paid  teachers  and  other  employes  was  $2, 96U 
all  other  expenses,  $2,177.79;  total,  $5,137.79. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

W    B.  I'.rmik    

Superintend)  nl  and  principal  teacher 

$800.  00 
800.  00 

K.  i)  Sloan    

•!  80.  00 

Mrs   Emilj  E   Sloan 

i8o  n 

Miss  l.i/'it   L   0  ney  

400.  (10 

The  above  were  the  employes  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  Mrs.  Louise  Brunk  was  seamstress  and  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Sloan  was  matron, 
but  1  thought  it  besl  for  the  superintendent's  wife  to  be  matron  :  so  I  changed  Mrs. 
Louise  Brnuk  from  seamstress  to  matron,  and  gave  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Sloan  the  seam- 
si  ress'  place. 

At  t  he  agency  board  ing-scbool  the  Dumber  of  scholars  attending  were  69;  males  4:5, 
females  26;  a  gain  of  fifteen  scholars  above  lasl  session.  School  was  taught  lo.;1,, 
months.  Average  at  tendance  during  thai  time  \\  as  ."» I,' l  :  largest  average  was  (i  t ,',;;,  in 
February.  Salaries  paid  teachers  and  employes  $2,540 ;  all  other  expenses,  $3,066.74; 
total,  $5,606.74. 


me. 

1 1(  cupation, 

Salary. 

$«00.  00 

•ISO.  00 

on 

180.  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Elder         

Seamstress 

480.  oo 

Mi-s  Silt ii-  l'itl 

400.  00 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  Mrs.  M.  A.  Downer  was  matron  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Holmes  cook  and  Laundress.     Mrs.  Downer  resigned  October  24,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 

Holmes  was  nominated  matron,  and  Miss  Sal  lie  Pitt  cook  and  laundress. 

RELIGIOUS    WORK. 

The  work  is  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  W.  McBride,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, a  very  pleasant  and  congenial  gentleman,  as  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends. The  cause  is  upward  and  onward.  Mr.  McBride  has  lately  returned  from  an 
eastern  town,  whither  he  went  to  attend  the  general  assembly  as  a  delegate  from 
( Oregon  at  Philadelphia.  In  his  absence  the  religious  work  was  conducted  by  ray  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  late  of  my  service  as  superintendent  of  farming. 

POPULATION. 


There  are,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  857 — males  393,  females  464 — without 
counting  renegades  at  the  different  points  of  their  locations.  At  the  end  of*  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30, 1  am  able  to  report  15  births  and  23  deaths  of  the  different  tribes.  They 
respectively  number :  Warm  Springs,  411 :  Wascoes,  243 ;  Teninoes,  74;  John  Days, 
50 ;  Piutes,  74. 
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CHOPS. 

Of  land  cultivated  I  estimate  3,000  acres.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  and  cold 
weather  I  only  estimate  the  production  as  follows  : 

Wheat bushels..  3,000 

Oats <}°  —  -       300 

Corn (J°----       1§0 

Barley  and  rye <|° ,0 

Potatoes d<>-"-    ,  •,,,° 

Melons nnmber..  2,000 

Pumpkins do....   1,000 

Hay,  cut tons..   1,015 

These  are  the  principal  products  ;  other  vegetables  than  those  named  were  raised, 
but  in  smaller  quantities. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRODUCTS. 

Lumber  sawed feet-   175,000 

Wood  cut cords . .  1 51  > 

Butter  made pounds . .  150 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold $300 

Of  the  lumber  sawed feet  was  for  Department  use. 

STOCK    OWNED    HV    INDIAN'-. 

I  estimate  6,000  horses,  5  mules,  1,300  head  of  cattle,  75  swine,  1,800  sheep,  800  do- 
mestic fowls.  There  are  but  two  Indians  on  the  reservation  that  take  any  interest  in 
sheep  husbandry. 

INDIAN    DWELLING-HOUSES. 

There  has  been  8  dwelling-houses  erected  among  the  Indians  living  near  the  agency. 
Quito  a  marked  improvement  and  thrift  is  manifested;  but  the  Warm  Springs  tribe 
all  cling  to  their  old  habits  of  living  in  their  wigwam-. 

COURT   OF    INDIAN    OFFENSES. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  farce,  and  should  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the  law  of  our  State 
was  made  the  code  for  the  governing.  They  have  some  ideas  of  it,  and  get  very  much 
confused  in  their  manipulations  of  jurisprudence — mixed  up  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions, old-time  laws,  and  code  of  Oregon.  I  recommend  the  code  of  Oregon  for  their 
guide  in  litigation. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS 

Are  a  shame  and  a  slander  to  the  Government.  They  are  remarked  by  all  passers-by. 
The  inspectors  say  they  are  the  worst  in  the  service.  Old  and  dilapidated,  totally 
unfit  for  habitation.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  applied  for  author- 
ity and  mechanics  to  build  and  repair,  but  have  been  answered  silently. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

As  a  rule  the  "chilled-ironed  plow"  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  generally 
rocky.  Twelve  and  fourteen  inch  plows  are  large  enough.  At  present  scythes  and 
cradies  are  best  adapted  for  the  useof  the  Indians  tocuttheirgrain  with  ;  but  I  would 
recommend  as  many  as  two  separating  thrashers  of  the  "  endless-chain  7;  power — one 
for  the  agency  and  the  other  for  the  Sin-e-masho  Indians.  I  need  and  can  use  and 
expend  all  the  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  scythes,  and  harness  the  Department  will 
allow,  and  to  good  purpose,  for  the  Indians. 

CRIMES    AND   MISDEMEANORS. 

Nothing  of  note  in  the  above  calendar  has  occurred  save  some  horse-stealing  by  one 
Indian  named  Qual-ki-sa.  He  has  been  some  time  stealing  horses  ou  and  off  the  res- 
ervation. He  was  taken  once  by  the  civil  authorities  and  lodged  in  the  Prineville 
jail,  from  where  he  made  his  escape  and  came  to  the  reservation.  I  had  him  lodged 
in  jail  here,  and  tried  him  before  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  freed  him.     Again 
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be  was  discovered  in  said  business ;  I  caused  bis  arrest,  and  informed  tbe  district  at- 
torney and  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Jobnson,  and  they  failed  to  call  for  him] 
and  I  proceeded  to  examine  him,  found  bim  guilty,  and  the  marshal  failed  to  come," 
and  the  court  was  in  favor  of  his  release  ;  and  it  was  expensive  to  keep  him  longer, 
when  I  bad  no  guaranty  that  the  district  attorney  or  marshal  would  call  for  him, 
so  I  consented,  or,  rather,  did  not  order  bim  to  jail  again.     He  is  now  at  large. 

SANITARY. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  the  general  health  is  comparable  with  last  year's.  I 
can  not  tell  the  exact  number  of  Indians  that  were  treated  in  the  past  year,  as  I  have 
been  -without  a  regular  physician  nearly  five  months.  There  was  no  regular  physi* 
cian  here  from  July  1  to  September  24 :  then  a  physician  was  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment from  Ohio.  He  remained  only  six  months,  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  then 
there  was  no, physician, excepl  irregular  physicians  who  were  called  in  to  treat  some 
very  scnons  cases,  from  April  "»  to  May  20.  Then  the  Department  appointed  a  physi- 
cian from  Oregon,  who  is  in  the  service  at  tie-  present  time.  He  is  an  accomplished 
and  proficient  gentleman;  one  who  knows  his  duty  and  is  not  afraid  nor  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  it.  He  Ls  doing  good  work  for  the  Indians,  and  1  wouldlike  very  much  to 
retain  him  in  my  service;  but  he  informs  us  that  he  will  nol  remain  for  the  salary.  It 
costs  him  about  $400  per  year  to  live  here  and  furnish  himself;  that  leaves  him  x.">00 
clear.  1  would  like  very  much  to  see  his  salary  raised  to  $1,200;  thai  will  secure  bim, 
or  competent  services. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

There  was  constructed  at  Sin-e-masho  last  year  a  school-house  by  the  employe's 
wit  h  1  he  aid  of  a  tew  Indian  Laborers,  which  makes  t  he  school  building  good  and  suf- 
ficient. But  the  building  at  the  agency  school  are  in  a  bad  state:  need  more  room, 
especially  the  girls'  sleeping  apartmenl  and  superintendent  and  matron's  room.  The 
gills'  sleeping  apartment  is  a  half  story  room  with  a  7-foot  ceiling,  with  very  poor 
ventilation.  The  rules  and  regulations  require  the  superintendent  and  matron  to 
sleep  in  the  building.  There  is  no  such  place  provided  except  a  small  room  partil ioned 
en  Hum  the  girls7  dormitory,  L0  by  16,7  toot  ceiling.  The  physician  in  charge  here 
pronounces  if  nnsafe  and  totally  unfit  for  occupancy.  I  have  asked  for  authority  to 
build  and  repair,  but  have  not  received  it. 

After  concluding  and  looking  overmj  report  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  remarks  upon 
the  salmon  question.  It  is  of  such  %  ital  importance,  1  will  a  si-,  your  further  indulgence 
upon  the  subject.  Previously  I  have  reported  you  the  barren  and  sterile  condition 
of  the  reservation.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  for  Indians  or 
anybody  else  to  maintain  a  living  upon.  1  charge  the  Government  with  no  fault. 
Huntington,  Dnited  States  Indian  superintendent,  is  the  man  who  did  the  unlaw- 
ful act.  As  he  is  now  among  the  dead,  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  assailing  his  acts:  hut 
justice  to  the  suffering  Living  whom  he  robbed  ami  I  am  legal  guardian  for,  demands 
and  drives  me  to  the  extremity  of  unveiling  the  i  cor. I.  Their  fishery  was  particu- 
larly and  jealously  reserved  by  them  in  tin-  Palmer  treaty  of  1855,  and  stolen  from 
them  by  Huntington  in  1865;  all  of  which  1  can  prove  by  William  Chinook,  one  of  the 
signers  of  both  treaties,  Pianoose,  Ta-simpt,  Bolliquilla,  Tullux,  and  many  other 
old  Indians  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  signing,  as  well  as  Donald  McKay .  a  half- 
breed,  whose  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable, 
and  who  was  interpreter  at  the  reading  and  signing  of  tin-  said  Huntington  treaty.  He 
has  served  the  United  States  under  Generals  Crook,  Wheaton,  Col.  Otis,  Capt.  John 
Mullen,  and  others,  to  whom  I  icier  you  for  the  truth  of  my  assertions  ;  and.be  and 
all  the  above-named  Indians  and  others  say  and  will  swear  that  the  word  "fish']  or 
"fishery"  was  in  no  way  mentioned  by  them  or  Huntington  at  the  time  of  signing 
said  treaty.  They  understood  they  were  signing  a  further  treaty  to  obligate  them- 
selves to  get  passes  to  go  off  of  the  reservation  in  order  to  more  effectually  protect 
themselves,  in  that  they  might  not  ai  any  time  be  taken  for  hostiles,  as  the  Snakes  ad- 
joining them  were  then  at  war  constantly  with  the  whites,  and  for  which  they  were 
'to  receive  $3,500.  A  more  clear  case  of  fraud  was  never  perpetrated  since  the  devil 
approached  five.  Your  honor  is  now  possessed  of  the  important  facts  of  1  he  ease.  An 
ignorant  and  unsophisticated  people,  deluded  and  robbed  of  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  on  a  circumscribed  tract  of  land  forty  miles  square,  sterile  and  unproduct- 
ive, game  all  gone,  grass  almost  exhausted,  what  is  their  ultimatum  I  You  and  every 
other  fair  and  thinking  man  will  say  nothing  but,  gradual  starvation.  Such  is  the 
fact.  Then  is  it  right  that  such  should  be  their  portion  with  all  the  above  facts  glar- 
ing us  in  the  face?  If  you  are  of  the  same,  opinion  of  myself,  then,  in  God's  name, 
join  me  in  your  might,  and  immediately  lay  the  matter  before  the  Secretary,  and  invoke 
him  to  o  speedy  motion  for  the  relief  of  these  people. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  thanks   to  your  honor  for  the  favors  re- 
ceived at  your  hands  ;  bur.  above  all,  my  thanks  arc  duo  to  the  Giv<  r  of  all  good  for 
the  condition  in  which  affairs  arc  in  at  this  agency  at  the  present  lime. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jason  Wheeler, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah, 
September  20,  I  ■ 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  my  first  annual  report  of  these  agencies  with  the  accom- 
panying statistics. 

Tics.'-  agencies  were  consolidated  July  1.  L886.  The  Uintah  ageucy,  the  head- 
quarters of  these  agencies,  is  situated  on  the  Uintah  River,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Trice,  a  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, about  L70  m  Salt 

Lake  City.  The  reservation  contains  over  t  wo  million  acres  of  Land,  which  is  well 
watered  by  the  Uintah  and  Da  Chesne  Riversand  their  tributaries,  and  contains  Large 
acreage  of  fertile  lands,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is  occupied  by  two  tribes  of  the  Tie  Nation, known  as  the  Uintah 
Utes  aud  White  River  Utes.  This  reservation  was  originally  sel  apart  for  the  Uintah 
Ftes  and  was  occupied  by  them  many  years  ago.  The  White  Rivers  were  brought 
here  in  1880,  after  the  Meeker  massacre.  The  Indians  occupying  this  reser\  ation  are 
Uintahs,  .428 ;  White  Rivers,  406 ;  most  of  whom  are  located  within  a  radius  of  12 
miles  of  the  agency.  Tabby,  chief  of  the  Uintahs,  with  a  band  of  L5  lodges,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Upper  Du  Chesne,  about  50  miles  from  the  agency. 

These  Indians  arc  known  as  "blanket"  Indians,  and  still  retain  in  a  groal  degree 
their  ancient  habits  and  customs.  They  have  shown  in  t  Lie  past  bu4  Little  deposit  ion 
for  work,  most  of  their  time  being  spent    in  gambling,  hor  aud  the  cl 

They  draw  weekly  supplies  from  the  commissary  of  dour,  beef,  sugar,  coffee,  etc., 
which  amounts  to  about  a  half  ration.  They  receive  annuity  goods,  consisting  of 
clothing,  blankets,  agricultural  implements,  etc.     They  also  m  annuity  pay- 

ment in  cash.  The  payment  this  year  took  place  in  August;  it  was  made  in  specie. 
Each  man.  woman,  and  child  of  the  Uintahs  received  $1  1.36,  and  each  of  tin-  White 
Rivers  received  but  $  >..">:;,  moneys  for  t  lie  Meeker  pension  fund  having  been  deducted 
from  their  cash  allowance. 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  January  1,  last;  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  miller, 
and  farmer  had  been  discharged  the  day  previous.  It  was  midwinter:  no  wool  at 
agency  for  schools  or  agency  use1 ;  much  work  to  be  done  and  no  on"  to  do  it.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  obtaining  necessary  help  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
agency. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  much  increased  in  scholarship  daring  thr  present 
year.  The  school  building  has  been  tilled  beyond  its  capacity.  The  school  supplies 
were  very  scant,  and  I  was  nor  able  to  clothe  the  pupils  as  they  should  have  been. 
In  the  increase  of  the  school  I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  superintendent,  Miss  Fannie 
A.  Weeks,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  her  duties.  The  children 
are  mostly  small,  averaging  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  they  have  made 
good  progress  in  their  studies. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  found  these  Indians  very  much  opposed  to  schools  and  to 
work  of  any  kind.  By  good  management  and  hard  work  among  them  I  succeeded 
in  gathering  their  children  in.  They  now  seem  not  only  contented,  but  are  well 
pleased  with  the  school  and  the  treatment  of  their  children  and  pay  frequent  visits 
to  it. 

The  school  buildings  are  not  fit  for  the  neefis  of  the  agency.  They  are  entirely  too 
small,  illy  constructed,  and  not  tit  to  live  in  during  the  winter  season.  More  room 
and  better  buildings  are  needed.  I  have  made  this  school  popular  with  the  Indians, 
and  had  I  the  necessary  accommodations  I  could  largely  increase  tin;  attendance. 

These  Indians  by  persuasion  have  shown  better  disposition  for  farming  this  spring 
than  ever  before.  Over  800  acres  of  new  land  was  fenced  in  this  spring.  Wire  fenc- 
ing has  never  before  been  used  by  these  Indians.  During  the  past  spring  13 j 000 
pounds  have  been  issued  to  them  at  this  agency,  aud  much  more  is  needed.  Double 
the  amount  of  seed-oats,  and  potatoes  for  planting  have  been  issued  to  these  Indians 
this  spring  than  ever  before. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crops  for  the  want 
of  proper  implements.     There  was  no  mower,  reaper,  or  thrasher  among  the  Indians 
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or  at  the  agency.  Some  of  the  Indians,  to  save  their  crops,  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase mowers  on  credit.  To  secure  the  agency  crop  of  hay  we  were  compelled  to 
borrow  a  mower  from  Ouray  agency.  A  thrasher  was  ordered  in  this  year's  supplies; 
it  may  reach  the  agency  in  time  to  be  of  service  this  season. 

The  freight  for  this  and  Ouray  agencies  is  now  being  delivered  at  Price  Station. 
This  freight  will  be  hauled  by  the  Indians  to  the  agencies.  Their  horses  are  now 
being  shod  and  their  wagons  put  in  complete  repair  for  that  purpose.  .  There  are  a  i 
sufficient  number  of  teams  at  this  agency  to  bring  in  all  the  supplies  before  the  bad 
weather  sets  in.  Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  cutting  aud  hauling  of  200  cords 
of  fire-wood  for  the  use  of  this  agency  and  school,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $5  per  cord. 
This  work  will  be  done  exclusively  by  the  Indians.  This  as  well  as  the  freighting 
will  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Indians  and  will  have  the  eifect  of  stimulating  them 
to  further  industry. 

The  agency  mill  was  run  by  the  military  during  November  of  last  year  in  sawing 
lumber  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  post  known  as  Fort  Du  Chesne.  The  mill 
was  unfit  for  use,  the  machinery  having  been  condemned  several  years  ago.  On  the 
22d  day  oi  November  the  boiler  exploded  with  great  force,  almost  destroying  the  mill, 
killing  one  soldier  and  wounding  three  soldiers  and  the  blacksmith  and  farmer, 
agency  employe's.  Permission  having  been  received  from  the  Indian  Office  to  remove 
the  engine  and  boiler  at  Ouray  agency  :5f>  miles  distant,  the  same  was  done  by  the  mili- 
tary under  command  of  General  Hatch,  and  placed  in  position  at  this  agency,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Department,  and  about  110,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  for 
buildings  at  Fort  Du  Chesne.  The  mill  is  not  in  running  order  at  this  time,  but  it 
will  be  put  in  repair  to  saw  a  large  number  of  logs  that  have  been  cut  and  hauled 
there  by  the  Indians  to   be  cut  into  building  material  for  use  by  them. 

The  Indians  have  this  spring  built  twelve  houses  for  themselves  without  any  cost 
to  the  Government  except  a  few  nails. 

The  police  force  has  been  filled  to  its  maximum  number — one  captain  and  six 
privates.     They  have  been  very  useful  and  attentive  to  their  duties. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  at  this  agency  during  the  month  of  August 
relative  to  Colorow  and  his  followers  thru  in  Colorado.  Runners  were  constants 
coming  to  the  agency  with  exaggerated  reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Councils 
were  constantly  held  and  the  situation  fully  considered.  The  hot  heads  were  kept 
down,  and, having  every  confidence  in  the  agent,  they  agreed  to  obey  his  orders, 
which  they  did  to  the  letter.  They  continued  their  work,  aud  all  of  them  remained 
on  the  reservation. 

The  agency  buildings  have  been  much  improved  this  spring ;  porches  built  with 
lumber  received  from  the  military  as  a  percentage  for  use  of  mill,  and  buildings  re- 
paired. The  office  and  other  buildings  were  plastered  with  material  and  labor  kindly 
furnished  by  the  military  at  Port  Du  Chesne.  1  have  lumber  on  hand  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  comfortable  drug-shop  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick.  The  building  will 
be  erected  at  no  cost  to  the  Department,  and  by  employes  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged at  the  shops. 

Ouray  agency  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Green  River,  near  the  junction  of 
the  White  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers,  and  about  35  miles  south  of  Uintah  agency,  the 
Uncompahgre  reservation  being  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Uintah  reservation. 
The  Uncompahgre  reservation  contains  1,933,440  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  a  desert 
excepting  small  patches  on  the  Green  and  White  Rivers,  which  can  be  irrigated  and 
used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  are  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  or  Tabe- 
quache  Utes.  They  have  shown  no  advance  in  civilization.  They  are  an  indolent, 
lazy  class  of  Indians,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  and 
following  the  hunt.  A  few  of  them  have  shown  some  signs  of  industry,  and  culti- 
vate small  farms  on  the  Du  Chesne  River,  about  6  miles  from  the  agency.  They  have 
occupied  all  the  available  land  on  this  stream  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  farms  there  are  now 
overcrowded.     All  crops  are  grown  here  by  irrigation. 

This  portion  of  the  reservation  is  the  only  part  or  this  vast  extent  of  country  where 
irrigation  ditches  have  been  built.  A  large  ditch,  at  a  very  great  cost,  was  built  for 
uhese  Indians  on  the  White  River  by  the  commissioners  who  settled  these  Indians  on 
this  reservation  in  1880.  This  ditch  proved  to  be  a  failure.  I  am  satisfied  that  more 
of  these  Indians  would  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  if  some  of  these  lands  were 
made  available  by  water  ditches.  Some  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to 
do  so  if  such  lands  could  be  given  them.  I  am  convinced  that  an  expenditure  of 
$3,000  in  irrigating  ditches  would  largely  increase  the  number  of  farmers  here  and 
provide  the  means  of  industry  in  making  them  self-sustaining. 

There  is  no  school  at  this  agency.  A  very  small  one-story  building  was  put  up 
here  for  school  purposes  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  wras  plastered  this  spring  ;  it  was  never 
used  as  a  school,  and  never  will  be  until  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  day  school  at  this  agency  would  not  be  a  success,  as  the  Indians  live  great 
distances  from  the  agency.    Boarding  facilities  must  be  provided  to  secure  a  school 
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at  this  agency.  If  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  purpose  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  could  secure  a  good  school  with  a  little  time,  patience,  and  hard  work. 

These  Indians  draw  weekly  supplies  of  beef,  flour,  sugar,  ootfee,  etc.  Annuity 
[goods  are  also  issued,  consisting  of  blankets,  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
An  annuity  payment  in  cash  is  also  made  to  these  [ndiaus. 

lu  the  payment  of  these  funds  last  year  the  Indians  compelled  ex-Agent  Carson  to 
pay  them  &:i, 300  more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  This  he  did,  as  he  reported,  to 
save  his  Life  and  the  lives  of  his  employe's.  In  the  payment  of  this  fund  this  year, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  retained  from  them  the  $3,300 
which  ex-Agent  Carson  was  compelled  to  pay  them  last  year. 

With  the  exception  of. the  agent's  house  and  the  small  school-house  which  is  used 
as  an  office,  the  buildings  area  miserable  Bel  of  structures,  being  old  stockade  log 
buildings,  scarcely  habitable,  built  by  the  troops  in  1880  as  temporary  quarters, 
known  at  the  time  as  Fort  Thornburgh. 

«.  OLOROW. 

I  insert  herewith  my  reports  to  you  of  August  21  and  September  11,  relative  to  the 
Colorow  affair,  now  on  tile  in  the  Indian  Office. 

[Uintah  Agency,  August  21,  1887  | 

SIR  :  I  herewith  report  that  on  the  6th  instant  Enny  Colorow,  son  of  Chief  Colorow, 
came  to  this  agency  and  received    his  annuity  money.     On  the   13th  instant   he  re- 

I  turned  to  Ouray  agency,  and  stated  that  on  id  arning  to  his  camp  near  Meekei ,  I  lolo- 
rado.  he  found  two  of  his  tints  burned  down,  his  goods  taken  away  or  destroyed,  ami 

:  |ix  squaws  and  eight  children  who  were  left  at  the  camp  had  gone.  He  further  re- 
ported thai  he  met  a  white  man,  who  told  him  that  he  should  no l  go  farther,  as  there 

I    had  been  trouble  bet  ween  the  Indians  and   t  he  cow-boys,      (mi  the  6th  instant,  wheu 

'   at  the  agency,  he  reported  that  ins  father  was  beyond  Meeker  a;  i  hat  time,  and  about 

i   200  miles  from  this  agency  . 

On  hearing  the  report  of  Enny  Colorow,  I  immediately  dispatched  John  McAnd  i 
Chief  herder  at  Ouray,  with  the  following  peaceable  Indians  of  Ouraj  agency,  viz, 

i    IVass,  McCook,  Nickeree,  Chas.  Shavanah,  Mountain  Sheep,  and   Enny  <  oloj 
the  scene  of  the  reported  trouble,  to  order  Colorow  and  his  followers  mi  the  reserva- 
tion, and  report  to  me  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  if  there  be  any.      This  party  Started 
out  from  Ouray  agency  at  noon  on  Sunday.    L3th  instant.     Since  that  time  three  re- 
ports have  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  John McAndrews,  which  reports  I  herewith  i 
to  yon. 

McAndrews  has  not  yet  returned.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  is  mi  Ins  way 
back.  Wass  and  Chas.  Shavanah.  t  wo  Indians  who  accompanied  McAndrews,  re- 
turned on  the  18th  iustanr,  and  reported  that  the  whites  at  Meeker  informed  them 
where  Colorow  was  camped  and  allowed    them  to  go   there,  and  informed  them  that 

,  in  bringing  him  on  the  reservation  they  must  not  pass  through  Meeker,  but  must 
come  in  by  another  route.  These  two  Indians  reported  that  they  went  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  by  the  whites,  but  failed  to  find  Colorow,  and  returned  to  the  reser- 
vation by  the  route  directed. 

On  the  first  reports  from  Colorow,  the  Indians  at  both  this  and  Ouray  agency  were 
r.mch  excited.  I  called  the  Indians  together  at  each  agency  and  by  good  manaj 
quieted  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  Colorow  whatever, 
hut  openly  condemn  his  actions.  Everything  is  quiet  here  and  the  Indians  are  busy 
gathering  their  crops.  I  do  not  know  of  one  Indian  who  has  gone  out  to  join 
Colorow. 

At  a  large  council  of  the  Indians  held  at  this  agency  yesterday,  at  which  all  the 
chiefs  and  head-men  were  present,  Sowawick,  head  chief  of  the  White  River  Utes, 
desired  to  send  a  messenger  to  Colorow  to  induce  him  to  come  in  on  the  reservation. 
I  consented,  and  Uintah  Wass  was  selected  as  the  messenger  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  Indian,  named  Shim-aruif.  Uintah  Wass  is  a  very  reliable  Indian,  having 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  treaties  hitherto  made,  and  has  been  presented  by  the 
Department  with  a  medal  for  good  conduct.  Armed  with  the  proper  papers  Uintah 
Wass  started  on  his  mission  yesterday  at  noon. 

[Ouray  Agency,  September  11,  1887.] 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  at  this  agency  August  22,  and  began 
the  payment  of  the  annuity  money  to  the  Uncompaghre  Utes,  accordingto  instructions 
previously  received.  Objection  was  made  to  the  retention  of  the  S:i,:}00,  which  these 
Indians  forced  ex-Agent  Carson  to  pay  them  last  year.  By  good  management  their 
objections  were  overcome  and  the  payment  i>roceeded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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While  the  payment  was  progressing  great  interest  and  uneasiness  was  felt  by  these 
Indians  as  to  the  fate  of  Colorow  and  his*  followers,  then  in  Colorado,  who  the  week 
before  had  been  tired  upon  by  Sheriff  Kendall  aud  his  armed  possee,  while  on  a  peace- 
ful hunt  in  the  mountains  beyond  Meeker. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  trouble  I  called  a  council  of  the  White  River  Utes.  At 
this  council  Sowawiek,  the  head  chief  of  the  White  Rivers,  understanding  the  situ- 
ation as  I  explained  it,  offered  to  send  an  Indian  to  communicate  with  Colorow  and 
induce  him  to  return  at  once  to  the  reservation.  At  this  council  Wass  volunteered 
to  carry  the  message,  and  Shim-a-ruff,  also  an  Indian,  agreed  to  accompany  him.  I 
wrote  a  pass  which  I  gave  to  Wass,  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  is  a  part  of  this 
report,  and  Wass  started  on  his  mission  by  way  of  Ouray  agency.  Arriving  there, 
they  were  afraid  to  go  further,  fearing  bodily  harm.  They'asked  that  a  white  man 
accompany  them. 

I  at  once  detailed  Mr.  John  McAndrews,  chief  herder  at  Ouray,  for  that  purpose. 
McAndrews  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  roads, 
country,  etc.  I  also  sent  out  Indians  Nickeree  and  Shavanah  to  commuuicate  with 
Colorow  and  order  him  on  the  reservation. 

Wednesday,  4  p.  ni.,  August  24,  Nickeree  returned  to  this  agency  and  reported 
Colorow  and  his  followers  beyond  Blair's  ranch,  about  30  miles  from  reservation  line 
and  85  miles  from  the  agency,  moving  toward  the  reservation  as  fast  as  his  wounded 
would  allow.  These  wounded  were  Wishe-up,  his  son,  Frank  Colorow,  and  Uncom- 
paghre  Colorow's  son,  who  was  shot  by  the  sheriff's  posse  above  Me  «ker.  Nickeree 
also  stated  thai  these  Indians  were  pursued  by  the  Colorado  militia  and  Sheriff  Ken- 
dall's posse.  The  news  of  these  Indians  being  pursued  while  on  the  way  to  their  res- 
ervation greatly  excited  the  Indians  at  this  and  the  Uintah  reservations;  runners 
going  and  returning  constantly  between  the  agencies. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  25th  August,  at  9  a.  m.,  Mr.  John  McAndrews  arrived 
at  the  agency  and  reported  himself  roughly  handled  by  the  Colorado  people,  and  that 
125  mounted  Colorado  troops  passed  him  at  a  gallop  in  pursuit  of  Colorow,  while  he, 
McAndrews,  was  taking  dinner  at  Smith's  ranch,  about  14  miles  west  of  Meeker ; 
thai  after  these  troops  passed  he  mounted  his  horse  and  caught  up  to  them  at  Blair's 
ranch,  28  miles  west  of  Meeker.  There  he  found  Major  Leslie  in  command  of  the 
troops,  and  he,  McAndrews,  handed  him  the  paper  I  had  given  Wass,  which  is  here- 
unto annexed.  Major  Leslie  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  paper,  and  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  indifference.  McAndrews  further  stated  that  knowing  that 
Colorow  was  peaceably  making  his  way  to  the  reservation  as  fast  as  possible,  under  a 
guaranty  that  he  would  not  be  molested,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  pursuers  intended 
to  do  the  Indians  harm  by  taking  advantage  of  the  guaranty  given  them.  He  stole 
out  of  the  militia  camp  in  the  night  and  by  a  circuitous  route  came  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  camped  8  miles  below,  and  warned  them  of  their  danger.  McAndrews  further 
reported  that  the  militiamen  told  him  that  it  was  their  intention  to  pursue  Colorow  50 
miles  1>,  yond  the  reservation  line  to  the  agency. 

The  Indians  appeared  at  the  agency  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  report  of  McAn- 
drews, and  upon  hearing  it  the  excitement  greatly  increased.  They  sent,  runners  to 
Uintah  to  arouse,  them  to  the- threatened  danger;  they  fearing  an  attack  in  their 
homes,  armed  themselves  and  prepared  for  the  attack.  I  went  among  them  and  as- 
sured Them  of  my  protection.  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  permit  them  to  be  mo- 
lested in  their  own  homes  in  their  own  country  SO  long  as  they  remained  on  their  reser- 
vation and  obeyed  my  word  ;  that  they  need  not  be  seared  ;  that  I  would  take  care  of 
them  and  their  wives  and  children.  This  held  them  down  and  for  a  while  gave  them 
encouragement  ;  my  earnestness  impressed  them. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  the  story  from  McAndrews,  and  fearing  that  the  pursuers  in  their 
excitement  would  carry  out  their  threat  and  pursue  beyond  the  reservation  line,  at 
9.30  a.  m.  1  sent  a  written  request  to  Colonel  Randlett,  the  commander  at  Fort  Du 
Chesne,  to  permit  me  to  send  out  to  the  reservation  line  Lieut.  George  R.  Burnett,  In- 
terpreter Curtis,  and  a  detachment  of  11  men  of  Company  B,  Ninth  Cavalry,  who  had 
accompanied  me  with  the  annuity  funds  to  this  agency  August  22,  there  to  inform 
Major  Leslie  not  to  cross  the  line  ;  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  at  his  peril. 

Pending  the  return  of  the  courier  with  the  reply  of  Colonel  Randlett,  and  at  3.15  p. 
m.,  Pout,  one  of  Colorow's  head-men,  arrived  greatly  excited  and  reported  that  shortly 
after  daylight  on  that  day,  August  25,  that  the  Colorado  troops  aud  Kendall's  men 
came  suddenly  on  Colorow  and  his  followers,  who  with  their  wives  and  children  were 
taking  a  meai  in  an  unprotected  and  exposed  camp  about  3  miles  from  where  the  reser- 
vation line  is  supposed  to  be,  and  opened  a  deadly  lire  on  them.  This  was  a  great 
surprise  to  the  Indians,  wrho  had  confidence  in  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  peaceably  to  the  reservation.  They  had  no  pickets,  scouts,  or  ruuners 
out,  and  they  were  totally  unprepared,  their  horses  grazing  on  the  hill-sides.  As 
soon  as  the  attack  was  made  Pont  immediately  started  for  this  agency  to  give  the 
alarm. 
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Pout's  story  renewed  the  excitement,  which  at  this  time  arose  to  frenzy  ;  the  Indians 
appeared  at  the  agency  mounted  on  their  best  horses,  alL  armed  with  the  best  Win- 
chester rifles.  Head-men  were  haranguing  excited  Indians  in  groups.  Squaws  were 
yelling  and  crying,  and  runners  were  sent  to  Uintah  to  carry  the  exciting  news. 

The°emergency  was  upon  me  ;  the  time  had  come  to  act ;  I  feared  I  could  not  hold 
them  much  longer.  So,  not  waiting  the  return  of  my  courier  from  Colonel  Randlett, 
to  whom  I  had  in  the  morning  sent  a  request  for  the  use  of  the  handful  of  troops  I 
had  at  this  agency,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Burnett  to  mount  his  men  at  once  and 
proceed  with  the  Indians  to  the  reservation  line,  making  a  forced  march,  to  halt  the 
Indians  and  his  men  well  inside  the  line,  and  then  scud  out  a  white  flag  by  two  of 
his  men  and  demand  an  interview  with  Major  Leslie,  then  in  command  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  order  him  to  stop  further  pursuit,  and  to  caution  him  that  if  he  persisted 
in  crossing  the  line  that  he  would  do  so  at  his  peril.  At  3.30  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Bur- 
nett, Interpreter  Curtis,  and  the  detachmentof  11  men  of  Niuth  Cavalry  left  for  the 
line,  amidst  the  wildest  excitement,  and  accompanied  by  125  Indians  of  this  agency 
armed  with  Winchester  rifles. 

Shortly  after  leaving,  runners  from  Uintah  reservation  came  to  me  here  and  asked 
that  the  Uintahs  be  permitted  to  go  out,  saying  that  they  were  all  armed  and  ready 
to  go.  I  succeeded  in  quelling  their  fears,  and  induced  them  to  disarm  and  keep 
quiet  and  await  news  from  Lieutenant  Burnett,  who  had  gone  out. 

The  lieutenant  arrived  at  the  lino  at  midnight,  and  at  daylight  sent  out  his  dag 
of  truce.  The  result  of  his  operations  is  shown  in  his  report  to  me,  a  copy  of  which 
I  hereunto  annex.     This  report  I  received  at  8.  30  p.  m.  on  that  day,  August  20. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  at  lp.  m.,  Lieutenant  Burnett  and  his  detachment, 
bringing  with  him  Colorow  and  his  folio  wers,  with  tjhe  women  and  children,  including 
Chepeta,  arrived  at  the  agency.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  I  scut  messengers  to 
Uintah  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Indians  there  ;  large  councils  were  called,  my  message 
read,  when  the  excitement  subsided.  I  then  resumed  the  payment  of  the  annuity 
funds  to  Colorow's  followers. 

•  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  August  28,  I  drove  to  Uintah  to  assure  them  by 
my  presence  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  that  the  danger  had  passed,  and  told 
them  to  put  up  their  guns  and  go  on  with  their  work.  At  5  p.  ni.  on  thai  day  I  received 
a  telegram  to  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble  in  Colorado,  to  meet  General  Crook  and  Gover- 
nor Adams,  in  relation  to  the  pending  troubles.  L  started  at  once  on  this  mission. 
Before  leaving  I  mailed  to  you  a  full  report  of  Lieutenant  Burnett,  being  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  Colonel  Randlett. 

I  went  to  Ouray  on  my  way  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  arriving  there  at  midnight, 
where  I  met  Captain  Dawson  with  his  Company  B,  9th  Cavalry,  and  with  this  es- 
cort I  left  this  agency  at  daylight  next  morning.  August  29,  for  Meeker,  and  by  forced 
marches  reached  there  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  August  31.  Immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival I  reported  to  General  Crook  and  gave  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
giving  him  copies  of  agreements,  papers,  etc.,  touching  the  case.  After  this  a,  meet- 
ing was  held  with  Governor  Adams,  General  Crook,  Congressman  Symes,  State  Sena- 
tor Eddy,  Major  Clark,  of  Meeker,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  principal  citizens. 
At  this  conference  1  assured  them  that  there  were  no  Indians  of  mine  in  tin?  State  of 
Colorado;  that  they  were  all  at  the  agency,  where  I  finished  paying  them  on  .Saturday, 
August  27  ;  this,  notwithstanding  the  wild  rumors  that  they  were  all  off  the  reserva- 
tion, on  the  war-path,  and  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

I  called  their  attention  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners  in  1880,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Government  to  treat  with  these  Indians  for  their  lands  in  Colorado; 
also  to  their  agreement  with  the  Commission  to  remove  to  lands  in  Colorado,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  and  how  land  was  set  apart  for  them 
in  Utah,  against  their  agreement  and  to  which  they  refused  to  go,  until  forced  to  go 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  Colonel  McKenzie  with  United  States  troops;  that 
the  lands  in  Colorado  were  pointed  out  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Commissioners  and  by  the  Commissioners  as  their  lands.  Also  I  called  attention  to 
the  understanding  that  was  had  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Indians,  that 
they,  the  Indians,  should  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  lands  they  had  occupied,  etc. 

I  demanded  a  quick  restitution  of  all  the  Indians'  property,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  or  an  equivalent  therefor.  I  told  them  that  I.  could  not  give  them  any 
guaranty  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  Indians  on  the  reservation  until  such  restitution 
was  made.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  Indians  they  were  compelled  to  leave  all  of  their 
property  behind.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  meeting  of*  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  the  members  of  the  conference  were  in  attendance.  In  response  to  a  call  of 
those  present,  I  addressed  the  meeting  and  again  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  In- 
dian property. 

In  the  following  day,  September  1,  Governor  Adams  made  a  request  that  the  prop- 
erty be  returned  to  me,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  2  a  few  of  the  Indian  horses, 
then  at  Meeker,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Major  Stolbrand,  of  First  Colorado  Infantry, 
to  be  delivered  to  me  at  the  agency.    I  detailed  Lieutenant  Burnett,  with  a  guard  of 
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seven  of  his  company,  to  accompany  them.  They  took  the  trail  and  arrived  at  the 
agency  on  the  5th  instant,  bringing  with  them  110  ponies. 

Interpreter  Curtis,  of  Fort  Du  Chesne,  accompanied  me  on  the  trip  to  Meeker  and 
returned  with  Lieutenant  Burnett,  leaving  Meeker  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant. 
Having  to  return  by  wagon  road  from  Meeker,  and  the  necessary  forced  mnrch  to 
Meeker  having  nearly  used  up  our  horses,  I  was  compelled  to  return  slowly,  and 
reached  Uintah  agency  Thursday  evening  last,  8th  instant.  Total  miles  traveled  by 
wagon  on  this  trip  was  325. 

On  the  following  day,  9th,  I  called  the  Uintah  Indians  together  and  fully  informed 
them  of  my  mission,  etc.  Saturday,  10th  instant,  I  came  to  this  agency,  and  held  a 
council  with  the  Indians,  ordering  them  to  reim>;non  the  reservation;  that  I  would 
make  every  effort  to  secure  their  property  to  them  ;  that  I  would  protect  them  on 
their  reservation,  etc.;  and,  further,  that  I  was  officially  notified  that  any  Indian  who 
crossed  the  reservation  line  into  Colorado  would  be  shot  on  sight. 

I  found  Lieutenant  Burnett  and  Interpreter  Curtis  at  this  agency  on  my  return. 
Lieutenant  Burnett  made  a  report  to  General  Crook  of  his  actions  since  leaving 
Meeker,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  forward  to  you  for  your  information. 

Everything  is  quiet  here.  lam  now  getting  from  the  Indians  a  full  account  of  their 
losses  in  Colorado,  which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  compleied.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  just  received  from  Governor  Adams: 

Colonel  Byrnes, 

Uintah  Agency,  Utah  . 
Depat}'  sheriff  has  captured  one  Lot  of  sheep  here.    Starts  to-morrow  searching  for  other  lots. 

ai.va  Adams, 
Governor  General. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  me  by  First  Lieut.  George  R.  Burnett,  Niuth  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
U.  M.Curtis,  the  post  interpreter.  These  gentlemen,  cool-headed  and  with  rare 
courage  and  energy,  rode  through  these  Indians  when  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
frenzied  with  excitement,  carried  my  orders,  and  accompanied  them  50  miles  to  the 
border,  held  them  firmly  during  the  peace  talk  under  flag  of  truce,  held  them  well 
inside  the  reservation  line,  and  finally  returned  them  to  the  agency  without  firing  a 
shot.  Clerk  William  G.  Swanson,  at  Uintah  agency,  aud  Acting  Clerk  Stephen  A. 
Dole  and  Herder. John  McAndrews,  of  this  agency,  also  rendered  me  special  valuable 
■  and  deserve  honorable  mention.  In  fact,  the  employes  at  both  agencies  stood 
at  their  post  of  duty,  and  did  :ill  in  rheir  power  to  prevent  an  uprising  of  these  In- 
dians, which  would  have  brought  about  a  great  disaster. 

I  am  satisfied  that  by  my  prompt  action  in  sending  Lieutenant  Burnett  and  Mr. 
Curtis  to  the  reservation  border  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  firmly  holding  my  Indians 
within  their  line,  I  saved  the  people  of  western  Colorado  from  a  great  disaster. 

T.  A.  Byrnes, 

O.  S.  Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Colville.  Indian  Agency,  Washington, 

August  31,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.     On  the  4th  day  of  May  last  I  assumed 
charge  of  this  agency,  relieving  Benjamin  P.  Moore,  my  predecessor,  and  have  since 
then  devoted  my  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

It  seems  that  it  has  been  customary  to  print  annual  reports  with  the  brighest  col- 
ors, but  presuming  that  the  Department  wants  facts,  not  fancies,  I  will  try  and  write 
without  coloring. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spokane  river,  about 
1  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia.  A  more  unsuitable  site  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.  The  only  advantage  it  has  over  Chewelah  is  that  it  is  on  the 
reservation.  The  buildings  consist  of  one  double  cottage,  finished,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  agent,  clerk,  farmer,  interpreter,  and,  when  I  have  one,  laborer  ;  one  double 
cottage,  unfinished,  one  office  for  agent,  one  wan  house  finished,  one  barn  and  stable 
combined  nearly  finished,  aud  one  office  for  doctor  unfinished.  There  is  no  fencing  or 
lumber  to  fence  with.  The  agent  who  estimated  for  the  buildings  neglected  to  esti- 
mate for  lining  and  papering  part  of  the  property  ;  also  forgot  that  i^  was  neet  ssary 
to  have  a  cistern,  out-houses,  and  fencing.     The  buildings  are  situated  on  a   high 
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sandy  plateau,  bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sage  brush,  and  nearly  300  feet  above 
the  Spokane  river,  so  as  to  be  beyond  irrigation  from  that  stream  ;  the  spring,  about 
200  feet  farther  up  the  mountain,  will,  by  building  a  reservoir,  give  sufficient  water  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  agency  and  agency  stock,  but  not  enough  for  irrigation. 

The  Spokane  reservation,  where  the  agency  buildings  are  situated,  is  a  small  one, 
and  the  Indians  not  numerous,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Columbia  you  have 
six  tribes,  all  needing  the  special  care  of  an  agent.  At  Nespilum,  while  not  as  con- 
venient for  the  agent,  would  be  trebly  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  True,  the  agent 
would  not  get  his  mail  or  the  morning  papers  as  regular  as  he  does  here,  but  he  would 
have  less  writing  to  do,  and  could  spare  more  time  with  his  wards  instructing  them. 

The  average  Indians  must  be  treated  in  a  great  measure  like  a  child  at  school,  who 
needs  careful  watching  and  training  to  make  successful  citizens.  They  are  quick  of 
perception;  and  can  grasp  the  ideas  of  farming  as  quickly  as  a-  white  man.  What 
they  want  is  good  farming  implements,  with  careful  instruction  how  to  use  and  take 
care  of  them;  not  to  give  them  a  plow  and  tell  them  to  go  and  use  it,  for  the  chances 
are  they  will  start  wrong,  and  after  trying  a  while,  if  they  do  not  break  it,  throw  it 
aside  or  trade  it  off  tosome  good,  honest  white  man  for  one-fourth  its  value,  and  quit 
farming  like  a  white  man  and  go  hack  to  first  principles.  Give  them  practical  farmers, 
who  can  instruct  them  how  to  plow,  plant,  harvest,  and  sharpen  and  take  care  <>!'  the 
implements  the  Government  gives  them;  convince  them  by  actions  that  you  know 
how  to  and  will  help  them  if  they  try. 

CONDITION    OK    TRIBES. 

Caur  d'AUnes. — The  Cceur  d' Alines,  living  upon  the  Ccbut  d'Alene  reservation.  nr« 
the  most  flourishing  tribe  in  the  agency.  They  number  4.")?,  and  are  all  self-support  i  u ...■ . 
the  majority  of  them  having  large  bands  of  horses  and  cattle  and  large  farms,  well 
fenced,  and  the  land  well  tilled.  As  farmers  they  will  compare  favorably  with  tin- 
whites.  'There  is  a  saw-mill  on  the  reserve,  which  furnishes  Indians  lumber  at  >'.  per 
M,  and  the  most  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  i;  are  taking  advantage  of  it  and 
building  themselves  good  dwelling-houses.  Their  moral  standing  is  good,  there  being 
no  abandoned  women  among  them.  Gambling  and  drinking  are  nor  allowed  under 
the  most  severe  penalties,  the  laws  being  carried  out  even  if  the  offender  were  the 
head  chief  of  the  tribe.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  a, 
mission  and  schools  on  the  reserve.  Their  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
work  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  same  church,  to  whom  too  much 
praise  cau  not  be  given  for  the  good  they  have  accomplished  with  this  formerly  war- 
like tribe.  They  have  three  head  chiefs,  who  form  their  court— Seltese,  Regis,  and 
Peerey.  Regis  is  captain  of  police,  and  of  which  they  have  a  good  force,  which  the  tribe 
keeps  at  its  own  expense. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  tribe,  at  my  request,  I  asked  them  to  take  their  lands  in  sever- 
alty, but  they  unanimously  voted  against  it,  saying  they  had  always  been  friendly  to 
the  whites  aud  wanted  to  remain  that  way  but  as  yet  they  were  not  willing  nor 
capable  of  mixing  with  them.  If  the  Calispels  and  Spokaues  (Upper  and  Middle)  go 
on  this  reserve,  as  I  think  they  have  decided  on,  there  will  be  no  need  of  throwing 
open  this  reserve,  as  there  will  be  enough  Indians  on  it  in  a  few  years  to  cultivate  all 
the  arable  land. 

Lower  Sjwlanrs. — The  lower  Spokaues,  under  Chief  Whistlepoosum,  are  living  on  the 
Spokane  reservation,  which  is  a  piece  of  laud  25  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide.  The 
land  is  good  for  grazing,  but  generally  poor  farming  land,  being  mountainous  and 
cold.  There  is  some  fertile  laud  on  the  Spokane  river,  but  not  a  great  quantity. 
They  number  ;i2'.J  men,  women,  and  children,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief 
are  striving  hard  to  be  an  industrious  and  self-supporting  people.  Lot  (Whistlepoo- 
snm)  is  an  exceptional  good  man,  and  if  supported  will  bring  his  people  out  all  righr. 
In  religion,  he  and  a  great  many  of  the  tribe  are  Protestants,  and  he  wants  a  school- 
house  and  a  preacher.  He  wants  his  people  to  learn  the  white  man's  tougue  (English) 
so  that  they  can  do  business  like  the  whites. 

Heretofore  they  have  had  but  little  attention  or  assistance  from  the  Government.  A 
scythe,  an  ax,  or  occasionally  a  plow  was  issued  to  them,  and  very  little  else  until  this 
summer,  when  the  Government  issued  to  them  twenty  w^agons,  harness,  aud  plows.  The 
effect  was  wonderful ;  it  seemed  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  entire  tribe  to  go  to  work 
and  show  Washington,  as  they  term  the  Government,  that  they  would  work  if  they  got 
a  little  help.  A  few  more  wagons  and  plows  will  supply  every  head  of  a  family,  and 
with  a  start  in  seed  (which  they  will  return  at  harvest  to  the  agent),  aud  a  school  for 
the  children,  I  can  safely  predict  that  in  a  few  years,  at  most,  Lot  and  his  tribe  will  rank 
among  the  best  Indians  on  the  continent.  They  have  lately  organized  an  Indian 
court  on  this  reservation,  and  established  a  police  force,  which  has  already  shown  its 
good  work  by  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  whisky  drinking  and  gambling  on  the 
reservation. 
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San  Puell  and  Nespilum  Indians. — The  San  Puell  and  Nespilnm  Indians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  90  males  and  as  many  females  (I  was  not  able  to  get  the  number  of  children, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  Skolaskan?s  people  were  ever  counted,  and  it  took 
the  most  of  three  days  to  get  this  wily  savage  to  consent  to  their  being  counted), 
claim  all  the  land  west  of  the  Columbia  river:  are  poor  but  proud,  refusing  to  take 
anything  from  the  Government.  They  cultivate  very  small  farms,  depending  more  on 
their  bands  of  horses  and  hunting  than  farming  for  a  living,  there  being  very  little 
arable  land  from  the  month  of  the  Spokane  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Nespilunl 
it  being  mountainous,  with  high,  sandy  table-lands,  covered  with  sage  brush,  and  too 
far  above  the  river  for  irrigal  ion. 

They  are  under  control  of  Chief  Skolaskan,  who  poses  before  his  people  as  a  prophet, 
and  governs  them  according  to  his  dreams  and  revelations.  Previous  to  last  July 
biierewasa  very  bitter  feeling  existing  between  these  people  and  the  tribes  under 
Chief  Moses,  of  the  Columbian,  and  Chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Perces — Skolaskan'! 
people  refusing  to  let  the  Nez  Pi  rces  Locate  on  the  land  given  them  by  the  (Govern- 
ment, claiming  it  as  theirs,  and  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  give  their  land 
to  murderers  and  horse  thieves  ;  that  they  had  aiw  ays  been  friendly  \s  ith  the  whites; 
that  a  drop  of  white  man's  blood  never  stained  their  hands;  that  they  had  stood  with 
alius  in  their  hands  and  defied  Moses  to  take  some  white  settlers  who  had  fled  to 
them  to  escape  his  fnry,  and  before  sending  Buch  people  on  his  land  Washington 
should  have  asked  him.  1  persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  bo  Nespilum.  He  waj 
accompanied  byseverafof  his  followers.  At  Whitestown  there  were  L5  or  20,  who, 
when  asked  whom  they  recognized  as  chief,  said  skolaskan.  The  same  performance 
wap  gone  through  at  San  Puell,  where  about  1<»  acknowledged  Skolaskan  as  their 
chief.  When  we  arrived  at  Nespilum,  on  the  evening  of  July — ,  1887,  I  learned  that 
two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  <  avalry,  under  command  of  Captain  O'Briem 
of  Second  Cavalry,  who  had  gone  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  camped 
•1  miles  from  Nespilnm. 

On  the  morning  of  duly.  1-77.  while  holding  a  conference  with  the  three  chiefs 
Skoloskan,  Moses,  and  Joseph,  and  their  people,  fche  troops  passed  the  mill  where  we 
were,  and  camped  at  the  school-house  al»out  1  mile  below.  There  was  no  further 
trouble.  Skoloskan  agreed  to  everything  1  proposed,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  anj 
further  trouble  from  thai  quarter.  The  next  day,  July,  1 887,  Lieutenant  Hoffin,  of 
the  Second  ( 'avalry  and  mys<  If  located  Joseph's  people  without  molestation. 

The  Nez  Perces. — This  tribe,  132 in  number— men,  women,  and  children — except  ifi, 
are  under  the  iinmee  £e  of  Chief  Joseph,  and  are  near  i  he  Nespilum  River,  in 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Government  null.  The  remaining  16  are  under  tha 
charge  of  Chief  fellow  Hull,  located  near  the  agency  buildings,  immediately  acrosi 
i  he  Spokane  River  from  Fori  Spokane.  Chief  Joseph  is  proving  himself  an  exemplary 
leader,  and  by  his  own  industry  and  work  is  encouraging  his  tribe  to  do  Likewise. 
All  this  bribe  have  lands  assigned  them,  which  they  are  proceeding  to  cultivate,  with 

the  except  ion  of  a  f  )W  young  men  who  are  not  the  beads  of  families.      The  same  may 

be  said  of  that  portion  of  t  he  tribe  under  t  he  immediate  charge  of  Yellow  Bull.  The 
differences  and  enmities  between  this  tribe  and  the  tribes  under  Chief  Skoloskan  have 
been  amicably  adjusted,  and  they  are  now  in  harmony.  The  provisions  and  imple- 
ments furnish'ed  by  the  Government  tor  this  tribe  are  being  furnished  them  regularly, 
and  they  appear  satisfied,  audi  think  are  determined  t<>  be  industrious  and  improve 
their  oondil  ion. 

They  are  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Nespilnm,  and  when  this  is  done 
I  am  sure  they  will  improve  the  opportunity  ot*  educating  their  children. 

The  Moses  Indians,  comprising  the  tribes  of,  the  Colnrabias  and  Methows,  are 
under  Chief  Moses,  and  are  doing  well.  Their  chief  is  rich,  not  much  inclined  to 
work  himself, and  his  people  have  not  shown  the  industry  which  I  hope  to  encourage 
dnring  the  coining  year.  The  drinking  and  gambling  IS  less,  though  until  within 
the  last  few  days  Ji  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  Moses  a  promise  to  stop  gam- 
bling. They  have  good  farms,  and  cultivate  them  well.  The  amounts  of  grain,  hay, 
etc.,  which  former  agi  nts  reported  as  produced  by  these  people  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated— not  one-tenth  the  amount  raised  as  reported.  They  havfe  some  line  bands  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  are  improving  their  stock,  cross-breeding  with  America,!)  stock. 
If  gambling  and  drinking  can  be  suppressed  there  is  no  reason  why  these  people  can 
not  be  self-supporting  in  a  few  years.  Moses  has  promised  to  stop  drinking  himself, 
and  show  a  good  example  to  his  people,  but  in  my  opinion  he  never  will  while  he 
can  get  whisky,  lie  wants  to  have  an  agency  school,  and  says  he  and  Joseph  will 
till  it.  He  is  opposed  to  tlie  Catholic  religion.  I  think  his  objection  dates  to  the 
fact  that  the  priests  informed  him  that  he  must  give  up  one  of  his  wives,  he  having 
two.  Joseph's  reasons  arc  about  the  same  as  Mos<  s's,  he  also  having  two  wives.  They 
want  a  preacher,  and  are  not  particular  as  to  the  denomination. 

(  alrilh.H,  Lakes,  and  Okanagans. — The  Colville,  Lake,  and  Okanagan  Indians  live  on 
the  Colyille  reservation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  farming  implements  have, 
not  received  any  encouragement  from  the  (Government.     There  have  been  a  mill  and 
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school-house  erected  for  Tonasket's  people,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  do  but  little 
good.  Tonasket  has  been  acting  badly  for  some  time,  getting  drunk,  giving  and  sell- 
ing whisky  toother  Indians,  and  the  tribe  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  aim,  and 
refuse  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  when  it  is  started.  Tonaskel  promised  to 
inform  ine  of  the  nnmber  of  children  he  will  send  to  the  school,  but  to  the  present  has 
not  given  me  any  information.  I  have  senl  my  farmer  to  bring  him  to  the  agency, 
and  if  he  docs  not  stop  the  whisky  traffic  1  will  place  him  in  the  guard-house  for 
a  while.  The  Colvilles  and  Lakes  are  dissatisfied,  and  1  think  it  would  be  well  to 
give  them  more  assistance.  They  need  a  blacksmith  at  tins  point  badly,  being  com- 
pelled to  go  50  miles  to  get  a  plow  sharpened  or  repaired. 

Upper  Spokanes. — The  Upper  Spokanes,  under  Chiefs  Louis  and  Gerry,  are  not  on 
the  reservation,  but  spend  the  most  of  their  time  Loafing  around  the  city  of  Spokane 
Falls,  passing  their  time  in  gambling  and  drinking.  There  have  been  several  mur- 
ders committed  among  them,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  the  Cceur  d'Ale'ne  reser^  a- 
tion,  where  they  would  be  under  the  .stint  laws  that  govern  that  tribe  •intl  would  be 
compelled  to  change  their  manner  of  living,  throw  away  their  blankets,  ami  go  to 
work.     In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  there  than  on  the  Spokane 

reservation,  where  Whistlepoosum    has  just   made   a   start,  ami  the  addition  of  these 

people  would  he  a.  serious  drawback  t<>  t  he  advancement  of  his  tribe.  Befoi  e  Bending 
them  on  any  reservation  they  should  all  be  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  ph\  -i  - 
eian,  and  those  afflicted  with  private  diseases  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  the 
others  till  they  are  entirely  cured,  lam  informed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  syphilis 
aiuoug  them,  and  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  a  building  to  use  as  a  hospital  until 
they  are  pronounced  well. 

WHIBK1  . 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  this  article  it  almost  lookslikeaD  antiquated 

joke  to  write  again  on  it.  It  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  greatest  curse  of  the  In- 
dian race,  and  it  seems  that  mercenary  whites  will  furnish  it  to  the  Indians  regard- 
less of  consequences.  It  is  safe  to  say  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the 
reservation  can  be  attributed  to  whisky. 

There  is  great  trouble  in  bringing  this  class  of  offenders  to  justice,  often  a  jury 
will  refuse  to  convict  a  white  man  on  Indian  evidence;  a  commissioner  will  split 
hairs,  technically  speaking,  deciding  beer  not  an  intoxicant  because  it  is  not  on  tin- 
statutes.  Another  and  an  expensive  trouble  thai  an  agent  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
distance  he  is  eo  in  pel  led  to  travel  with  a  prisoner  to  bring  him  before  a  United  States 
commissioner.  The  nearest  one  to  this  agency  is  ai  Spokane  Falls,  distant  65  miles. 
I  would  recommend  that  a  commissioner  be  placed  at  OsoavOOS  Lake,  which  is  200 
miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  and  one  at  or  near  the  agency  :  also  one  in  the  n,  ighbor- 
hood  of  Nespilum  :   then  an  officer  would  not  have  so  far  to  1  ravel  with  a  prisoner  to 

bring  him  to  justice.  Think  of  arresting  a  man  for  selling  whisky  and  being  com- 
pelled to  travel  from  65  to  200  miles  over  mountains  on  horseback,  and  think  how 
many  men  would  take  the  trouble  to  arrest  a  man  and  attempt  to  bring  him  to  just  ice. 
I  have  written  time  and  again,  as  my  predecessor  did  before  me.  for  authority  to 
employ  a  detective,  and  if  I  get  authority  to  employ  one  1  will  suppress  the  whisky 
selling  almost,  if  not  entirely. 

EDUCATION. 

My  first  visit  was  with  Inspector  F.  ('.  Armstrong,  and  the  fathers  and  sisters  had 
no  intimation  of  our  coming  until  we  presented  ourselves.  Enough  can  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  sisters,  and  for  the  great  good  they  have  accomplished 
iu  this  avocation.  Ever  attentive  and  watchful  of  those  under  their  charge,  they 
have  succeeded  in  developing  a  change  in  the  girls  that  is  wonderful.  There  were 
46  girls  in  attendance  at  the  Colville  Mission  school,  and  44  at  the  De  Smit  Mis- 
sion school  at  Cceur  d'Aleue.  Everything  about  the  premises  was  neat  and  clean. 
the  scholars  far  advanced  in  the  English  branches  of  education,  and  more  than  ordi- 
narily skillful  in  dress-making,  millinery.,  fancy  work,  and  housekeeping. 

The  fathers  have  used  the  energy  that  the  Jesuits  are  noted  for  in  educating  the 
boys,  and  have  been  very  successful.  Everything  about  the  schools  was  neat  and 
clean.  The  scholars  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  number  of  boys  in  any 
public  school  both  in  education  and  behavior.  Some  of  them  have  developed  a  re- 
markable talent  in  mathematics.  There  are  51  boys  in  atteudence  at  the  De  Smet 
and  33  at  the  Colville  Mission  school. 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve. 
Educate  a  boy  or  girl  taken  from  a  tepee  to  the  standard  of  whites.  After  educating 
them  say,  "  We  have  done  all  for  you  we  can.  Go  back  to  your  people  and  profit  by  your 
education,"  and  the  consequences  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be  that  they  will  go  back- 
ward iustead  of  forward.  Unable  to  brook  the  sneers  of  their  companions,  they 
throw  away  the  supposed  advantages  of  civilization,  and  soon 'become  the  worst  In- 
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dians  in  the  tribe.  So  that  after  educating  them  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  watch  over  them  until  they  become  accustomed  to  some  branch  of  enlightened  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  agency 
boarding-school  on  the  reserves  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  children  from  the 
three  tribes  who  do  not  want  their  children  to  go  to  Catholic  schools,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  agency  buildings  of  this  place  be  turned  into  a  school  for  Spokane, 
Moses  Columbia,  Nez  Perc6,  San  Puell,  and  Nespilum  Indians,  and  have  the  agency 
removed  from  here  to  Nespilum,  where  the  agent  is  most  needed. 

STOCK   LAWS. 

Stock  laws  are  a  disadvantage  to  the  Indians.  If  an  Indian's  stock  strays  away  from 
the  band  and  is  taken  up  under  the  estray  laws,  notices  are  posted,  audaftera  certain 
length  of  time  they  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  would  ask  what  good  is  there 
in  the  posting  of  notices  for  the  Indians/  They  can  nor  read  them,  and  can  not  un- 
derstand why  white  men  can  keep  their  property  without  paying  them  for  it.  Hence 
the  cause  of  the  oft-repeated  how]  about  Indians  stealing  horses  belonging  to  the 
whites.  Very  often  the  whites  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  on 
these  matters,  and  run  their  stock  off  and  sell  it,  the  Indians  being  in  blissful  ig- 
norance- of  the  entire  transaction,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  Government  be 
requested  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Indian  in  this  matter.  If 
this  is  done,  the  Indian  horse  thieves  will  he  a  thing  of  the  past. 

ins  i  -  r  (  TION. 

Last  May  this  agency  was  visited  by  Inspector  1\  ('.  Armstrong,  who  visited  the 
schools  and  all  localities  of  interest  on  the  reservation  and  reported  the  condition  of 
the  agency  as  miserable,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Acting  under  his  advice  and 
with  Ins  assistance,  I  have  been  able  to  make  some  headway,  ami  I  ascribe  my  suc- 
cess in  a  great  measure  to  the  kind  and  euergetic  manner  in  which   he  assisted  me. 

Special  Indian  Agent  Gordon  is  now  visiting  the  agency  and  looking  after  lands  set 
aside  for  and  allotted  to  Sar-sop-kin  and  other  Indians,  and  with  whom  and  the 
white  settlers  there  has  been  some  trouble.  One  great  trouble  with  white  settlers 
is  that  they  imagine  that  the  Indian  has  no  rights  that  they  are  hound  to  respect. 
A  special  agent  to  look  after  Indian  laud-claims  and  prevent  them  from  being 
swindled  by  whites  has  hern  badly  needed,  and  if  provided  I  am  satisfied  the  Indians 
will  he  the  gainers  thereby  and  feel  better  satisfied. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  laboring  with  the  same  zeal  that  the  .Jesuits  wore  ever  noted 
for  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  and  their  labor  has  produced  good  fruit  in 
the  agency.  They  never  seem  to  tire  and  are  ever  found  where  a  missionary  is  needed. 
There  are  no  other  missionaries  on  the  reservation.  There  was  a  Protestant  minister 
by  the  name  of  Hells — I  do  not  know  to  what  denomination  he  belonged — who  labored 
here  years  ago  with  Whistlepooso  m's  people  and  converted  the  chief  and  a  large 
number  of  t  he  t  ribe.  They  often  ta  Ik  about  him  and  his  good  teachings  which  have 
resulted  in  so  much  good  to  the  tribe. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  different  tribes  on  this  reservation  during  the  Dast  year  has  been 
fair.  Consumption  and  scrofula  prevail  more  than  any  other  diseases  and  suffer  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Their  habits  render  them  more  susceptible  to  those  forms 
of  disease  than  the  whites;  scantily  clad  and  wearing  moccasins  in  wet  weather, 
makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  consumption.  Another  trouble  is  to  get  a  physician. 
The  Government  appropriation  for  physicians:  is  so  meager  that  there  are  not  as  many 
physicians  by  half  on  this  reservation  as  there  should  be.  The  agency  physician  is 
compelled,  besides  attending  to  the  Spokanes  under  YVhistlepoosum,  to  cross  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  go  by  trail  over  the  mountains  .">()  miles  to  visit  the  sick  at  Nespi- 
lum. Dangerous  at  any  time,  it  is  doubly  so  to  cross  in  winter.  The  doctor  sits  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  while  the  Indian  paddles  his 
frail  boat  through  the  icv  waters  ;  then  saddle  up  his  cayuse  and  ride  50  miles  over 
the  mountains,  with  only  two  or  three  Indian  lodges  to  stop  at  on  the  way,  and  you 
can  imagine  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  physician's  duty.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  at  least  one  more  physician  be  added  to  the  list  of  employes  at  this  agency, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  doctor  to  do  the  work  properly. 

A  hospital  is  badly  needed  on  this  agency  to  assist  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
cases,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic  to  prevent  its  spreading  by  removing  the  sick  to  it 
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immediately.  A  physician  can  not  do  justice  to  his  profession  and  treat  dangerous 
cases  in  an  ill-ventilated  lodge  or  tepee,  t  lie  patient  laying  on  a  skin  or  blanket  thrown 
011  the  ground.  The  calls  of  humanity,  if  nothing  else,  should  cause  t lie  establish- 
ment of  u  hospital  at  this  agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  would  Mate  that,  owing  to  the  vast  territory  comprising 
this  agency,  the  number  of  different  tribes  scattered  over  it,  and  the  Limited  time  1 
have  been  in  charge,  four-fifths  of  which  time  I  have  spent  traveling,  either  in  wagon 
or  on  horseback,  there  being  no  railroads,  except  between  Spokane  falls  and  the 
(,'oeur  d'Aleno  reserve,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  as  complete  a  report  as  1  would 
like  to  have  made. 

I  sincerely  tender  my  thanks  for  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  Department,  and  ap- 
preciate the  promptness  with  which  my  requests  have  been  acted  upon,  thereby  as- 
sisting me  materially  in  the  discbarge  of  my  many  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

Bjckakd  D.  Gwydir, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nbah  Bay  Agency,  Washington, 

August  15,  1--:. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  Dcpartmenl  instructions,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  In- 
dians under  my  charge. 

THE    B1AKAB   INDIANS 

have  a  reservation  situated  at  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  this  Territory, 
around  Cape  Flattery,  containing 23,000  acres,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew- 
hundred  acres  of  tide-marsh  prairie,  is  exceedingly  rough,  mountainous,  and  almost 
unexplored,  and  where,  perhaps,  more  of  the  few  elk  remaining  in  this  couutry  can 
be  found  than  elsewhere,  Almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  the  straits  of  Fuca 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  the  Indians  are  fishing  Indians, 
and  nothing  else;   but  from  this  they  can  make  a  good  living. 

THE   QUILLEHUl  I  - 

do  not  live  on  a  reservation.     They  are  40  miles  south  of  the  agency,  on  the  Pacific. 

They  have  lived  there  for,  I  suppose,  100  years,  yet  the  very  land  apon  which  their 
village  is  has  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and  is  now  claimed  by  a  white  man. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  piece  of  great  injustice  to  these  Indians,  as  1  have  frequent  ly  repre- 
sented to  the  Department,  and  had  hoped  that  long  ere  this  they  would  have  been 
righted.  Special  Agent  J.  M.  ("arson,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  wrote  me  that  he 
would  be  here  early  in  June  to  go  with  me  to  Quillehute  and  look  into  t  his  laud  mat- 
ter, but  business  of  greater  importance  prevented  him  from  coming;  he  then  wrote 
that  he  would  abandon  all  other  engagements  and  start  for  this  agen«  y  immediately 
after  August  the  1st,  yet  ho  has  not  arrived.  There  has  been  a  meat  deal  of  discon- 
tent among  these  Indians  about  their  village  and  the  ocean  beach  being  .  akeu  away 
from  them,  but  from  promises  from  me  that  I  would  have  the  matter  thoroughly 
ventilated,  they  have  up  to  this  time  stood  it  quietly.  What  the  outcome  in  the 
future  will  be  I  can  not  vouch  for. 

THE   BOARDING-SCHOOL 

is  situated  at  the  agency,  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Xeah  Bay,  and  has  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  Makah  Indian  children  between  The 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  found  to  be  83;  of  this  number,  including  the  apprentices, 
64  have  attended  the  industrial  boarding-school,  the  average  attendance  during  the 
year  having  been  53,  which  average  would  have  been  larger,  but  for  the  parents 
keepiug  their  children  with  them  during  the  fall  months  to  dig  potatoes  after  the  hop- 
picking  season  was  over. 


THE   DAY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Quillehute  day  school  has  had  a  large  attendance,  averaging  51.     '. 
have  done  tairly  well.     The  Department  granted  me  permission  last  yeai 


fhe  scholars 
ear  to  issue  to 
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each  girl  and  boy  one  suit  of  clothing,  which  had  a  happy  effect,  and  I  hope  the  same 
issue  will  be  granted  this  year.  The  teachers  are  A.  W.  Smith,  principal,  with  salary 
of  $500  ;  and  H.  G.  Smith,  assistant,  with  salary  of  $360.  The  Jamestowu  day  school, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nisqually  agency,  was  placed  under  my  charge  last  Sep- 
tember. This  was  done  without  any  expressed  wish  or  desire  on  my  part,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 18d7,  it  was  in  the  same  manner  retransferred  to  that  agency. 
The  teacher  represents  to  me  that  there  has  been  better  attendance  and  more  interest 
this  year  than  any  previous  year  since  he  has  had  charge.  The  Clallam  Indians,  for 
whom  this  school  is  carried  on,  and  the  Hoh  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Quinaielt  agency, 
should  belong  to  this  agency,  as  they  would  be  nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  agent, 
and  it  would  be  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians. 

PURSUITS   OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Having  no  agricultural  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  pursuits  of  these  Indians  is 
found  in  and  on  the  water.  Fur  seal,  whale,  halibut,  salmon,  and  codfish  are  caught 
in  great  abundance.  They  sell  the  fa rs  and  some  fish,  the  remainder  of  which  they 
dry  tor  their  use  as  food  during  the  year.  The  past  season  was  a  disastrous  one  for 
sealing.  Owing  to  the  very  stormy  weather  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  seal 
were  taken.  The  Indians  owned  five  schooners,  with  which  they  went  sealing.  Dar- 
ing a  fearful  storm  about  the  1st  of  April  one  of  the  best  schooners  was  wrecked  on 
Vancouver's  Island,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  drowned. 

CIVILIZATION. 

These  Indians  are  making  great  progress  towards  civilization.  They  can  make  as 
good  a  bargain  as  white  people.  They  have  and  manage  schooners  of  their  own,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  extreme  north  after  seal,  with  an  entire  Indian  crew.  Some  of  the 
older  Indians  do  more  to  retard  the  growth  towards  civilization  than  anything  else,  of 
which  I  will  speak  more  fully  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  report. 

trader's  store. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  trader's  store  hero,  owing  partly  to  the 
licensed  trader  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  business  properly.  For 
some  months  we  have  had  no  trader,  something  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  which  I 
think  will  be  very  shortly  supplied. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

We  have  no  missionary  attached  to  this  agency.  Bishop  Paddock,  of  this  Territory, 
paid  us  a  pleasant  and  I  think  profitable  visit  this  month,  baptizing  several  of  the 
school  children.  It  is  hoped  thai-  he  will  visit  us  at  least  annually.  The  schools  are 
always  opened  with  religious  exercises,  and  twice  on  each  Sabbath  do  we  meet  for  the 
same  purpose. 

INSPECTORS. 

Inspector  Thomas  visiiecl  this  agency  in  February  and  Inspector  Armstrong  in  June. 
I  must  say  that  if  all  of  the  inspectors  are  gentlemen  as  able  and  willing  to  give  good 
advice  and  assistance  to  me  as  have  been  Bannister,  Thomas,  and  Armstrong,  I  will  be 
glad  to  meet  them  twice  or  oftener  each  year.  Instead  of  the  terror  which  I  had 
heard  inspectors'  visits  had  been  looked  for,  I  look  forward  to  them  as  a  pleasure  and 
benefit. 

LANDS,    CROPS,   ETC. 

As  has  been  reiterated  in  every  report  from  this  agency  for  years,  I  would  again 
say  that  this  is  no  farming  country,  there  being  no  land  suitable.  Wo  raise  some 
timothy  hay  (but  not  near  enough)  and  some  root  vegetables.  These  latter  crops 
were  never  put  in  better  than  the  past  season  ;  but  from  the  first  of  June  to  this  time 
we  have  not  had  an  inch  of  rain,  consequently  the  crops  will  bo  very  short.  This 
may  seem  strange  for  a  country  that  in  the  year  1866  gave  us  123  inches  of  rain. 
Our  water  supply  gave  out  this  summer,  which  was  not  the  case  last  year,  causiug 
us  to  haul  water. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  sickness  of  conse- 
quence, except  venereal  and  pulmonary  diseases,  with  a  good  deal  of  rheumatism. 
1  have  had  a  box-drain  made  at  the  village  of  Ne'ah  Bay,  which  carries  off  a  quantity 
of  water  which  had  been  permitted  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  their  houses.  The  phy- 
sician's (Dr.  La  Moree's)  report  accompanies  this. 
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Tbe  greatest  drawback  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  after  the  girls  and  boys 
who  have  attended  school  for  from  nve  to  ten  years,  settle  down  among  their  tribes, 
they  are  soon  overcome  by  the  ridicule  and  jeeriugsof  the  old  Indians  at  any  attempts 
they  may  make  to  live  like  white  people — at  sitting  at  the  table  to  eat  their  meals 
with  china  plates  and  dishes,  and  knives  and  forks — at  any  unueual  care  in  keeping 
their  houses  nice  and  clean,  or  at  the  least  attempt  to  act  as  Christians  should.  The 
influence  exerted  by  these  older  savages  over  them  is  very  deleterious.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  Indians,  they  can  not  stand  being  laughed  at.  Some  of  these  young  In- 
dians, if  they  marry  and  go  to  housekeeping  by  themselves,  do  overcome  and  with- 
stand this,  and  do  live  quite  nicely;  but  if  they  go  to  live  in  the  lodges  with  the 
older  ones  they  soon  succumb,  aud  in  a  few  years  can  scarcely  bo  distinguished  from 
those  who  have  not  attended  school.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  it  has  struck  me  that  it 
would  advance  these  people  many  years  towards  civilization  could  a  reservation  be 
set  apart  for  all  old  Indians,  say  all  that  are  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Let  them  live 
and  die  together,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  younger  ones  except  at  long  and 
rare  intervals.  By  the  time  the  old  ones  die  off,  my  belief  is  that  the  others  would 
be  living  in  as  civilized  a  manner  as  the  same  class  of  white  people  ;  indeed,  perhaps 
better.  I  have  never  seen  this  idea  advanced,  but  hope  some  abler  hand  will  take 
hold  of  and  develop  it.  It  certainly  would,  I  think,  be  an  economical  solution  of  the 
Indian  question. 

With  thauks  to  the  Indian  Department  for  many  official  courtesies  extended  to  me, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  L.  POWELL, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QUINAIELT   AGENCY,    WASHINGTON, 

August  14,  1887r 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  <>(' 

the  Indians  and  the  Indian  service  at  this  agency. 
The  following  form  will  give  the  names  and  population  of  each  tribe   under  my 

jurisdiction,  as  taken  and  rendered  in  my  census  report  dated  June  30,  1887. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Hohs 

Queets 

Quinaielts 

Cliepalis  River 

O.yliut 

Humptulips  ... 

Hoquiam 

Montesaiio 

Satsop 

Georgetown  . . 

Total... 


Male. 


Female. 


224 


221 


Total. 


61 
82 

104 
5 
3-1 
17 
15 
16 
12 

■  99 


Males 

above  18 

years. 


Females    Children 

above    i    6  to  16 
14  years.      years. 


443 


152 


176 


The  villages  of  these  people  are  widely  scattered,  andexterxd  from  the  agency  north 
25  miles,  south  50  miles,  and  southeast  43  miles;  the  Hobs,  Queets,  and  Quinaielts 
alone  having  their  villages  on  the  reserve.  The  Queets  and  Hohs  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  only  be  visited  occasionally,  the  country  to  the  north  being  inaccessible, 
save  by  canoe  through  the  breakers  or  by  scaling  intervening  headlands  at  the  risk 
of  one's  neck.  The  Hohs,  living  at  the  greater  distance  north,  do  not  visit  the  ageucy, 
save  at  long  intervals,  but  the  Queets  are  frequent  visitors,  and  considerable  of  my 
irregular  labor  is  performed  by  them. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  these  two  tribes  aud  the  Quinaielts  of  the 
agency.  The  men  especially  are  larger,  healthier,  and  have  keener  intellects  than 
the  Quinaielts.  They  have  been  more  isolated,  and  are  more  free  from  syphilitic  dis- 
orders, and  are  better  workers.  Until  recently  the  Queets  have  beeu  shy  towards  the 
whites  and  have  only  visited  us  occasionally  ;  but  two  years  ago,  being  desirous  of 
having  a  school  at  their  village,  the  Department  complied  with  their  request,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  they  hewed  from  the  forest  all  the  lumber  necessary  and  built 
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the  school-house,  with  some  assistance  from  the  agency  employe's.  A  teacher  was 
appointed  and  the  children  took  to  their  tasks  cheerfully.  Since  their  request  in 
this  matter  has  been  complied  with  these  people  have  opened  out  wonderfully,  so 
that  when  any  work  has  to  he  performed  the  Queets  show  a  desire  to  labor,  while 
the  Quinaielts,  with  some  exceptions,  too  often  show  an  indifference,  and  at  times  an 
unwillingness.  The  Hohs  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  Quillehute  country,  north 
of  their  village,  where  they  labor  more  or  less  for  the  white  settlers  of  that  section. 

Instating  the  Quinaielts  are,  many  of  them,  averse  to  manual  labor  does  not  imply 
they  are  not  au  industrious  people.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  those  living  at  the 
village.  Mauy  of  the  youngmen  areaway  duringthe  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  mills, 
logging  carups,  fisheries,  etc.,  and  the  stay-at-homes,  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  are 
concerned,  are  men  having  families,  whom  they  do  not  care  to  move,  some  of  their 
little  ones  being  in  the  boarding-school,  or  who  have  learned  to  imitate  their  old  men 
and  bask  on  the  sunny  side  of  their  houses.  Idleness  is  a  growing  plant.  The  old 
men  of  the  tribes  are  bad  examples  ;  existence  is  easy,  tish  and  game  are  plenty,  but 
it  hurts  dreadfully  to  hunt  or  tish  for  the  family  table  with  some,  while  others  are 
always  ready  to  labor  ;  and  it  is  with  the  Indian  loafer  as  with  the  white,  those  who 
are  too  idle  to  labor  are  ever  full  of  grievances,  while  all  objections  to  the  schooling 
of  the  children,  in  fact  every  disturbing  element,  can  be  traced  to  the  able-bodied 
loafer  and  the  old  men  of  a  past  generation,  who  have  ever  been  euemies  to  advance- 
ment. • 

Of  these  arc  the  doctors  ;  and  I  know  of  no  people  who  are  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  medicine-men  than  the  tribes  under  my  charge;  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  (Quinaielts  of  the  agency  are,  without  an  exception,  head  over  ears  in  the 
belief.  All  means  have  failed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  native  doctor.  We  have 
had  excellent  physicians,  who  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  by  cures  made;  we 
have  reasoned,  punished,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Tor  nigh  thirty  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  fought  the  abominable  evil,  yet  1  venture  to  say  they  are  as  firm  believers 
in  the  practices  of  their  doctors  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Let  a  scholar  be 
taken  ill  and  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  physician  and  matron,  yet  they  are 
doctored  in  the  village.  Some  old  garment  of  the  sick  one — an  old  pair  of  shoes,  for 
instance — being  sufficient,  and  the  medicine-man  goes  to  work  upon  them  as  though 
the  patient  were  present;  and  his  contortions, yellings,  and  porspirings  are  the  same, 
in  all  Of  which  he  is  ably  assisted  by  members  of  the  tribe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  distance  from  the  white  settlements  has  something  to 
do  with  this  state  of  things.  Were  they  nearer  and  in  closer  communication  with 
the  whites,  it  would  have  made  a  material  difference  in  all  these  years.  Were  the 
schools  not  in  the  very  heart  of  their  villages,  and  could  the  children  be  kept  from 
the  ranches,  much  mighl  be  expected  from  the  rising  generation;  but  until  our 
schools  can  be  carried  to  a  distance,  with  something  better  than  hovels  to  house 
them,  and  something  be  done  to  make  said  schools  home  for  them,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  the  young  to  grow  up  different  from  the  ciders.  Many  of  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  boarding-school  at  this  agency  are  now  living  in  the  village,  and  are 
not  one  jot  the  better  for  the  training. 

The  Oyhuts,  Montesanos,  Satsops,  and  Georgetown  Indians  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  whites,  are  industrious,  and  Live  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other  and  the  whites.  They  are  workers  in  mills,  fisheries,  logging  camps,  in  farm- 
ing, and  with  the  farmers.     A  few  own  sailing  boats  and  do  considerable  freighting. 

RESERVATION. 

Nothing  very  favorable  can  be  reported  of  this  agency  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  The  laud  is  in  every  way  unfavorable  to  cultivation.  With  the  exception  of 
a  moderately  sized  prairie  the  whole  country  is  a  dense  forest;  the  trees — hemlock 
and  spruce — are  immense.  The  land  along  the  river  bottoms  is  swampy,  and  even 
when  a  clearing  is  observed,  the  concrete  lies  so  near  the  surface  that  it  could  not  be 
made  available  other  than  for  pasture.  The  prairie  spoken  of  is  of  this  nature.  It  is 
situated  '.)  miles  from  the  agency,  and  it  is  the  only  range  for  the  stock  of  Govern- 
ment and  Indians  alike.  All  land  at  or  near  the  agency  has  become  exhausted,  and 
I  am  now  clearing  land  for  cultivation  4  miles  distant."  It  is  quite  an  undertaking 
owing  to  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  service. 

The  Indians  living  along  the  Quinaielt  river  have  some  good  patches  of  bottom 
land,  and  cultivate  them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Queets  River  bottom  has  also  fer- 
tile spots,  but  the  general  feature  of  the  reserve  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

CULTIVATION   AND   CROPS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  an  agricultural  people,  nor  do  I  believe,  had 
they  ever  such  good  opportunities,  would  they  become  so  ;  at  any  rate,  not  until  the 
game  had  been  driven  from  the  hills,  the  rivers  emptied  of  their  fish,  and  the  otter 
and  seal  seek  other  feeding  grounds. 
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The  agency  crops  will  be  light,  the  lateness  of  the  season  being  the  main  cause,  and 
we  are  not  alone  in  the  misfortune ;  the  farmers  of  western  Washington  suffer  in  like 
manner.  Daring  the  winter  we  had  no  frost,  and  the  grubs  are  many  and  destructive. 
The  rain  deluged  us  until  late  in  May,  since  which  we  have  been  suffering  from 
drought.  The  rain-fall  during  the  last  fiscal  year  at  this  agency  measured  9  i'eet  10£ 
inches. 

SCHOOL  AND   AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

Living  in  such  a  climate,  on  a  bleak  coast,  open  to  the  fury  of  prevailing  storms, 
with  a  rain-fall  which  can  only  be  surpassed  at  Neah  Bay,  north  of  us,  ii  is,  but  natural 
to  suppose  we  are  comfortably  housed,  that  our  buildings  are  substantial  and  im- 
pervious to  wind  and  rain.  And  yet  how  much  to  the  reverse  is  all  this!  Ourbuild- 
ings  are  rotten  from  the  ground  up  ;  every  storm  gust  threatens  to  topple  them  over. 
The  rain  drips  upon  us  from  the  roofs,  and  the  wind  cuts  keenly  through  the  chinks 
in  the  walls.  In  some  of  them  the  beds  have  to  be  covered  with  our  water-proof 
clothing,  and  buckets  placed  to  catch  the  water  during  a  heavy  downpour,  while  it 
becomes  necessary  to  mop  the  floors,  or  place  old  sacking  to  soak  up  the  rain  falling 
upon  everything,  au*i  being  driven  through  the  side  walls  at  every  gust.  These  old 
buildings  are  all  of  wood;  we  have  not  a  foot  of  lumber  at  our  command,  nor  has 
there  been  for  years.  The  expense  of  getting  lumber  to  the  agency  would  be  costly, 
but  were*  the  buildings  capable  of  repair,  the  Department  would  doubtless  authorize 
the  purchase.  They  are,  however,  past  any  repair,  and  can  only  be  substituted  by 
new  buildings. 

Yet  it  is  not  here  our  boarding-school  should  be,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian 
village.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  are  in  the  roof;  the  boys'  over  the  school- 
room, lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end;  the  girls'  over  the  employes'  quarters  at  the 
boarding-house,  also  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end:  while  in  each  case,  with  noth- 
ing but  the  rotten  shingles  between  them  and  the  sky.  The  clatter  made  by  the 
shod  feet  of  the  girls  on  the  floor  overhead  is  not  pleasant  music  to  the  employe's  liv- 
ing immediately  under  them  by  any  means.  The  boys  seek  the  ranches  when  out  of 
school,  and  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  this  thing,  save  by  locking  the  in  in  their 
dormitory.  Plans  and  cost  of  suitable  buildings  have  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  two  occasions  by  me,  and  I  have  urged  t  he  necessity  of  something  being  done 
ever  since  my  advent.  Some  sixteen  months  ago  a  site  of  u  acres  was  cleared  at 
the  Anderson  house  (8  miles  south)  for  the  erect  ion  of  school-buildings,  and  1  he  sum 
of  $>  3U0  was  spent  in  doing  this  work;  yet  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  given  up  hopes  of  anything  being  done.  My  statements  above  of  the 
Quiuaielt  Indians  are  not  such  as  to  help  along  t  he  young  idea  ;  Government  expects 
us  to  train  our  school  boys  and  girls  that  they  may  become  useful  members  of  society. 
How  are  we  to  do  it  under  the  circumstances?  The  girls  are  kept  close  prisoners, 
save  during  vacations.     We  are  compelled  to  do  this,  but  is  it  right? 

SANITARY. 

Report  of  physician. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  be;*  to  submit  the  following:  There  is  nothing  of  unusual  inter- 
est relating  to  disease  or  sickness  to  report,  except  to  remark  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
sickness  of  the  classes  incident  to  the  climate.  The  health  of  the  Indiana  of  the  agency  at  the  present 
time  is  very  good. 

The  matter  to  which  I  more  particularly  desire  to  direct  attention  is  the  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings.  I  have  avoided  mentioning  this  subject  in  my  reports  to  the  Department,  in  the  hope 
that  the  measures  taken  by  you  would  meet  with  some  response,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  were  duly 
entitled.  The  attention  of  the  inspectors  who  have  visited  this  agency  during  the  last  twelve  months 
have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  very  bad  condition  of  tho  eating  and  Bleeping  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  employes,  and  have  elicited  no  little  astonishment  at  the 
very  deplorable  and  dilapidated  condition  of  tho^same. 

They  are  in  fact  not  fit  for  occupancy  ;  the  roofs  are  rotten  and  leaky,  and  afford  scarcely  sufficient 
room  in  which  to  place  a  bed  or  a  table  in  rainy  weather  ;  they  can  not  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
dropping  rain,  which  finds  an  entrance  in  nearly  every  foot  square,  so  to  speak.  I  can  not  avoid  men- 
tioning these  facts,  as,  during  the  last  six  months,  several  severe  cases  of  sickness  have  come  under 
my  care,  and  for  want  of  a  suitable  and  comfortable  house  in  which  to  place  them,  they  have,  for  bet- 
ter accommodation,  been  conveyed  to  tho  Indian  bouse,  where  they,  as  well  as  myself,  were  subjected 
to  very  many  inconveniences.  At  +he  same  time,  I  may  remark,  one  large  school-girl  has  recently 
died  in  your  own  quarters,  after  having  been  carefully  nursed  through  a  lingering  illness.  In  a 
climate  so  universally  cold,  damp,  and  changeable  good  housing  is  perhaps  more  essential  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  With  a  tendency  to  disease  of  tho  lungs,  and  in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  results,  good  housing  is  absolutely  as  necessary  as  good  treatment. 

As  far  a?  the  healthfulness  of  this  location  is  concerned,  I  can  say  but  little  in  its  favor.  The  cold, 
harsh,  northwest  winds,  which  invariably  prevail  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  very  damp 
south  and  southwest  winds  that  prevail  during  the  winter  months  at  this  place,  are  equally  productive 
of  disease. 

So  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned  I  find  a  greater  willingness  to  medical  treatment,  more  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  medicines,  and,  wore  it  not  that  they  desire  to  combine  our  treatment  with  the  incanta- 
tions of  their  medicine  men,  better  results  would  ensue. 

I  have  had  262  cases  under  treatment  during  the  year,  and  report  12  births  and  19  deaths  during  said 
period. 

Geo.  "W.  Hatnie, 
Agency  Physician. 
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IRREGULAR  LABOR. 

My  irregular  labor  returns  show  for  the  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

Labor  on  account  of  schools $286. 29 

Labor  on  a  ccount  of  agency 1 ,  077. 13 

Total 1,363.42 

During  the  year  a  new  roadway  had  to  be  made  over  the  north  side  of  the  mount- 
ain, entailing  considerable  labor.  Clearing  of  new  laud  has  also  been  quite  au  item. 
The  furnishing  of  fire-wood,  fish,  laundry  work,  and  haying  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  heavy  items  of  expenditure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  irregular  labor  at 
this  agency  is  paid  in  annuity  supplies. 

INSPECTIONS. 

Three  Indian  inspectors  have  visited  this  agencv  during  the  year,  viz:  Messrs. 
William  Parsons,  M.  A.  Tuomas,  and  F.  C.  Armstrong. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  white  employe's  of  this  agency  are  a  physician,  teamster  and  farmer,  teacher 
(boarding-school),  matron,  and  cook.  Of  Indian  employds,  a  teacher  (day  school), 
laborer  and  herder,  and  a  mail  carrier. 

POLICE. 

There  are  0  police — 1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  4  privates.  These  employe's  aire  all 
that  can  be  desired  at  this  agency,  where  but  little  occurs  to  disturb  the  harmony 
existing  among  these  people,  and  we  are  happily  free  from  any  trouble  with  the 
whites. 

STOCK. 

The  school  herd,  numbering  27  all  told,  are  in  good  coudition.  Some  trouble  was 
experienced  during  the  bad  weather  of  spring  from  scours  among  the  young  stock. 
Three  calves  have  died  during  the  year.  Considerable  feed  had  to  be  issued  to  the 
herd  during  winter. 

CRIME. 

We  have  had  no  crime  during  the  entire  year.  These  people,  once  inveterate  gam- 
blers, have,  I  believe,  entirely  renounced  it.  We  are  far  away  from  the  whisky 
element,  and  the  whites  who  are  nearest  to  us  (otter  hunters)  and  the  Indians  are  on 
very  friendly  terms. 

SCHOOLS. 

We  have  a  boarding-school  and  a  day  school ;  the  first  named  at  the  agency,  with 
20  scholars  ;  the  latter  at  the  Queets  village,  with  19  scholars.  There  are,  as  shown,  71 
children  of  ages  between  six  and  fifteen  years;  consequently  there  are  32  of  these  not 
attending  school.  I  would  here  remark,  however,  many  of  these  non-attendants  are 
troubled  with  loathsome  syphilitic  eruptions,  which  prevents  them  being  inmates  of 
the  boarding-school,  and  that  living  tar  away  from  cur  day  school,  in  like  manner 
excludes  them  from  its  benefits.  Again,  there  are  others  whose  parents  are  ever  on 
the  move,  and  who,  as  occasion  otters,  attend  white  schools  at  or  near  Georgetown. 
Both  schools  have  been  in  session  ten  and  one-fourth  mouths  during  the  year,  and  I 
can  speak  very  favorably  of  the  results  obtained.  I  have  an  efficient  corps  of  instruct- 
ors, who  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  this  agency  lies  very  low,  and  but  for  the  bulwark 
of  immense  drift-logs  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  forming  the  beach  line,  not  a 
house  would  be  now  standing.  We  had  a  very  narrow  escape  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
May  last,  when  at  full  tide,  and  at  midnight,  something  like  a  tidal-wave  struck  us. 
Some  of  the  Indian  houses  were  waist  deep  in  water,  the  inmates  yelling  in  terror  as 
they  vrere  submerged  during  sleep  on  their  low  sleeping  places.  The  water  receded 
as  rapidly  as  it  came,  carrying  everything  portable  in  its  exit.  Verandas,  steps, 
canoes,  and  cord-wood  piles  were  floated  out  to  sea ;  fences  were  broken  down  by  the 
force  of  the  current  and  the  de'bris ;  several  of  the  immense  logs  from  the  beach  were 
floated  in,  threatening  destruction  to  the  houses;  the  Government  loss  being  33 
cords  of  lire-wood  and  a  quantity  of  broken  fencing. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Willoughby, 

U.  S.  Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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NlSQUALLY  AND  S'KOKOMISH  AGENCY,   WASHINGTON, 

August  20,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  general  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
ray  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  and  the  conditions  of  the 
Indians  under  my  charge.  Heaven  has  continued  to  smile  upon  us,  and  to  shower 
down  upon  a  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy  people  irs  unmerited  blessings. 

As  stated  in  my  former  reports,  the  Indians  Living  on  the  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and 
Squakson  reservations  had  received  patents  for  their  allotments  last  year,  leaving 
ouly  the  Chehalis  and  S'kokomish  Indians  unprotected  in  the  titles  to  their  homes. 
This  has  now  been  done  for  them  also,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  so  that  all  the  ludiaus  be- 
longing to  this  agency,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  are  now  living  on  homes  of 
their  own,  the  titles  to  which  are  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  S'kokomish  Indians  have  received  patents  for  all  that  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  was  originally  given  to  them  by  treaty,  leaving  only  a  small  portion,  which 
was  afterwards  added  on  by  Executive  order,  unpatented.  A  descriptive  list  of  the 
allotments  made  to  the  Indians  living  on  this  part  of  the  reservation  has  also  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department,  and  I  presume  that  soon  these  Indians  will  also  have 
their  patents  issued  to  them  under  the  Dawes  allotment  bill.  Contributions  were 
made  by  these  Indians  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  running  out  the  boundary  lines  of 
their  allotments  and  also  lor  recording  their  patents  in  the  county  auditor's  office. 
This  wrork  has  all  been  done  for  them  at  their  own  expense,  and  they  are  now  secnro 
in  the  possession  of  their  homes. 

The  Chehalis  reservation  not  being  a  treaty  reservation,  there  was  no  law  under 
which  patents  could  bo  given  to  them  the  same  as  to  the  others,  but  they  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  their  allotments  in  the  land  office  under  the  general  homestead  laws. 
More  than  half  of  them,  having  already  completed  their  required  five  years'  residence 
and  cultivation  on  their  places,  proved  up,  and  have  received  their  certificates  of 
final  proof,  which  entitles  them  to  receive  the  patents  which  will  probably  be  sent 
them  in  a  short  time.  The  others  made  their  entries,  and  will  also  get  their  titles 
when  they  have  performed  the  conditions  required.  This  now  completes  the  work  of 
securing  to  all  the  reservation  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  the  titles  to  their 
homes;  a  work  in  which  I  have  labored  in  various  ways,  and  often  amid  many  dis- 
couragements and  against  strong  opposition  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This 
realization  of  my  fondest  hopes  and  strong  desires  has  oeen  the  source  of  sincere  grati- 
tude and  intense  pleasure  to  me. 

Unexpectedly,  as  soon  as  this  had  been  done  a  law  was  passed  making  all  Indians 
who  had  titles  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  so  that  now  all  the  reservation 
Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  no  longer  wards  of  the  Government,  but  free- 
born  sovereigns  of  their  native  land.  With  them  the  Indian  problem  has  been  solved, 
and  they  have  passed  through  the  different  stages  of  development  to  lull-grown  man- 
hood. How  they  will  bear  these  high  honors  and  privileges  and  perform  their  new 
duties,  time  will  tell.  They  will  still  need  a  fatherly  care,  and  some  one  who  will 
wisely  advise,  counsel,  and  encourage  them  ;  but  if  they  can  have  that,  I  believe  they 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  have  been  given  them. 

The  next  most  important  matter  connected  with  their  welfare  is  the  education  of 
their  children.  This  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  three  boarding-schools  belonging  in  this  agency  have  been  as  full  as  the 
buildings  could  accommodate.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  and  the 
interest  taken  by  their  parents  in  the  schools  have  been  very  satisfactory.  This  work- 
should  certainly  be  continued,  as  it  is  their  surest  safeguard.  There  are  needed  more 
permanent  buildings  and  enlarged  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of 
this  agency,  and  they  should  be  put  on  a  sure  and  independent  basis.  New  buildings 
are  needed  mthe  Puyallup  reservation,  as  this  location  has  many  and  superior  advan- 
tages for  a  high  school.  There  should  be  accommodations  for  150  scholars,  with  train- 
ing shops  in  which  the  older  boys  could  learn  trades,  while  the  other  schools  belong- 
ing to  this  agency  should  be  still  kept  up  as  feeders  to  this  school,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  beneficial  influence  whi*ch  they  would  have  on  the  Indians  living  on 
those  reservations.  Good  schools,  with  homes  and  proper  religious  instruction,  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  most  important  requisites  for  making  good  citizens  and  successful 
men.  There  are  good  farms  connected  with  all  of  the  boarding-schools,  which  are 
well  supplied  with  stock,  tools,  school  herds,  and  all  the  conveniences  needed  to  carry 
them  on,  so  that  the  expense  of  sustaining  these  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

But  little  money  has  been  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  sev- 
eral schools  during  the  past  year.  Two  laundries  have  been  erected,  one  each  at  the 
Chehalis  and  S'kokomish  reservations,  1£  stories  high,  20x30  feet,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$2i:0  each.  There  has  also  been  erected  at  Chehalis  a  carpenter  shop,  18x24  feet, 
bu  It  exclusively  by  Indian  labor.  Several  of  the  old  houses  have  had  new  roofs  put 
on   hem,  and  repairs  have  been  made  in  various  other  ways.     The  S'kokomish  In- 
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diaushave  contributed  funds  to  make  a  good  ferry-boat,  and  to  purchase  wire  rope 
and  all  the  needed  conveniences  for  a  ferry,  which  was  badly  needed. 

At  Puyallup  the  Indians  have  promised  to  raise  $1, 000,  most  of  which  has  been 
paid  in,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  good  bridge  across  the  Puyallup  river,  The 
arrangement  is  for  the  Indians  to  pay  $1,000.  The  whites  in  the  vicinity  have  prom- 
ised to  give  $500,  and  the  county  $  1,500,  to  put  up  a  bridge  that  will  be  nearly  600 
feet  long.  They  have  crossed  the  river  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  on  a  ferry- 
boat kept  by  one  of  their  number,  but  the  demands  of  travel*  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  their  own,  in  taking  their  produce  to  market,  has  outgrown  this  way  of  crossing, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  good  and  substantial  bridge  across  the  Puyallup  river. 

Asthis  is  probably  my  last  annual  report,  I  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  making  a 
few  suggestions  relative  to  the  service  and  for  the  gcod  of  the  Indians.  If  good,  true 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  most  important  person  connected  with  the  work  of  benefit- 
ing the  Indians  is  the  agent.  Ileshould,  therefore,  be  selected  on  account  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  place,  and  not  on  account  of  political  favoritism.  Sufficient  salaries 
should  bo  paid  to  secure  and  keep  competent  aud  faithful  men  in  these  positions. 
The  duties  are  necessarily  arduous  and  the  responsibility  great;  his  privations  are 
many,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  they  are  felt.  Proper  inducement  should 
therefore  be  offered,  so  that  such  men  can  be  obtained  and  kept;  and  when  a  man  is 
found  who  is  adapted  to  the  business,  he  should  bo  kept  as  long  as  possible.  It  gen- 
erally takes  at  least  a  year  for  any  one  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
duties,  and  for  the  Indians  to  become  well  enough  acquainted  with  hirn  to  have  that 
confidence  in  him  which  is  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  work  efficiently  and  suc- 
cessfully for  their  good.  The  Government  having  found  sue  h  a  man,  and  he  having 
learned  his  business,  he  should  then  have  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 

He  should  be  entirely  independent  of  his  employed,  with  the  powerof  appointment 
and  removal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  As  he 
is  pecuniarily  responsible  for  all  the  property,  he  should  have  the  right  to  select  those 
upon  whom  ho  must  rely  for  its  management  and  care.  No  business  man  would  ac- 
cept such  a  position  in  private  life  unless  he  could  protect  himself  in  this  way.  He 
is  also  the  one  who  has  the  best  opportunity  to  judge,  and  therefore  can  the  most- 
easily  and  correctly  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  employes  for  their  several  posit  ions. 
Give  a  competent  man  the  power  to  do  what  he  wants,  and  the  time  to  do  it  in,  aud 
he  can  accomplish  much;  but  to  appoint  a  man  because  ho  happens  to  have  an  in- 
fluential friend  at  Washington,  who  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  duties  required  of 
him,  and  send  him  out  to  a  reservation,  where  he  finds  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  employe's,  all  with  influential  friends  to  back  them  and  who  very  likely  think  they 
know  just  as  much  as  be  d  ><s,  and  perhaps  do,  and  bis  hands  are  tied,  even  if  he 
wants  to  do  bis  duty.  He  finds  himself  under  heavy  bonus,  and  with  employes  that 
he  has  got  to  manage  so  as  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  them  to  x>revcnt  their  being 
bis  enemies.  Situated  in  this  way  he  is  their  slave  instead  of  their  master,  and,  wor- 
ried and  hampered,  he  soon  ^vi*  disgusted,  and  if  he  is  not  entirely  swamped  he  soon 
finds  a  way  to  get  relieved  in  more  senses  than  one  by  someone  else,  who  goes  through 
the  same  experience.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder  that  as  much  is  ac- 
complished as  there  is. 

School  employes  should  also  bo  encouraged  to  feel  that  their  tenure  of  office  is  in 
proportion  to  their  faithfulness  and  success.  For  a  teacher  to  work  hard  and  build 
up  a  tine  school,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  be  unceremoniously  dropped 
out  to  give  place  to  some  one  else  who  has  more  political  influence  than  he  has,  is  not 
tho  way  to  get  good  work  done  in  the  schools.  Schools  are  now  the  most  effective 
means  of  benefiting  tho  Indians.  There  should  be  system,  and  the  schools  should  bo 
entirely  eliminated  from  politics.  The  generosity  of  the  American  people  in  giving 
funds  for  tho  education  of  the  Indians  should  be  supplemented  by  corresponding  good 
management  in  the  use  of  those  funds  for  tho  benefitof  the  Indian  children.  It  is 
mistaken  economy,  however,  to  pay  meager  salaries  to  teachers  in  Indian  schools.  It 
can  only  result  in  getting  poor  talent,  and  that  is  the  most  expensive.  A  thorough, 
wide-awake,  and  energetic  teacher  will  do  moie  in  two  months  than  a  common,  dull 
kind  of  a  person  would  accomplish  in  a  year.  It  is,  however,  very  wearing  work. 
Numbers  of  my  teachers  have  had  to  leave  the  service  entirely  worn  out.  During 
the  past  year  two  of  the  most  faithful  teachers  I  have  had  were  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health,  after  doing  good  work  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  physician  circulates  more  among  tho  Indians  than  any  other  employd,  and 
consequently  has  more  opportuuities  of  coming  into  such  contact  with  them  as  to 
benefit  them  by  giving  them  good  advice  than  any  other.  He  should  by  all  means 
be  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  as  well  as  of  good  ability,  and  imbued  with  the 
desire  of  helping  the  lowly.  Their  belief  in  the  supernatural  as  a  means  of  curing 
the  sick  is  so  strong  that  it  is  only  by  competent  and  faithful  treatment  that  it  can 
be  overcome. 

During  an  unusually  long  term  of  service  I  have  made  many  warm  friends  among 
the  great  numbej  of  employe's  who  have  served  under  me.     The  remembrance  of  their 
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faithfulness  and  earnestness  will  always  be  a  bright  spot,  in  my  memory  and  awaken 
feelings  of  gratitude.  I  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  I  am 
undergo  the  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which 
I  have  generally  been  treated  by  the  Indian  Office.  1  sincerely  hope  that  some  good 
man  will  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  work  where  I  lay  it  down,  and  that  the  Indians 
for  whom  the  Government  has  done  so  much  will  continue  to  improve  and  prosper 
and  be  worthy  of  the  benefits  that  they  have  received. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  Eells, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian-  Affairs. 


Tulalip  Agency,  Washington, 

Tuhilip,  August  15,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  my 
first  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians  of  Tulalip  agency,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. 

I  assumed  charge  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1886,  relieving  my  predecessor, 
Patrick  Buckley,  and  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  sinco  that  time  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tin'  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office. 

POPULATION. 

This  agency  comprises  five  different  reservations,  w.'th  an  actual  population  resid- 
ing thereon  of  1,260  souls,  which  is  an  increase  of  80  since  the  last  annual  report. 

BUILDING   BY   INDIANS. 

The  Indians  have  built  during  the  year  20  frame  houses,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, occupy  comfortable  homes. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   FARMING. 

The  Indians  have  cleared  more  land  the  past  year  than  ever  known  before  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  I  am  sure  the  amount  of  farming  (especially  by  the  Tulalip 
Indians)  will  exceed  by  far  all  their  past  efforts  in  that  direction.  As  no  crops  (ex- 
cepting hay  and  a  few  oats)  are  yet  harvested,  I  have  made  the  following  estimate 
of  growing  crops  on  each  reservation,  viz  : 

Tulalip.— 1,000  bushels  of  oats,  5,000  bushels  potatoes,  and  about  500  bushels  of  other 
vegetables.  They  also  cut  and  put  under  shelter  10  tons  clover  hay  and  100  tons  wild 
grass,  and  they  own  pud  provide  for  144  cattle,  116  horses,  29  sheep,  183  hogs,  1 
mule,  028  chickens,  and  27  turkeys.  They  have  cut  during  the  year  about  2,000 
cords  oi  lire-wood,  for  which  they  receive  §2.50  per  cord. 

Swinomisli. — 8  bushels  of  oats,  4,000  bushels  potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of  other 
vegetables.  They  also  have  cut  100  tons  of  wild  grass,  and  own  and  provide  for  108 
cattle,  122  horses,  55  sheep,  208  hogs,  and  573  chickens. 

Lummi. — 5,000  bushels  of  oats  ;  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes :  1,000  bushels  of  turnips, 
and  2,500  bushels  of  other  vegetables;  500  pounds  butter.  They  have  cut  350  tons 
wild  grass  and  own  and  provide  for  643  cattle,  230  horses,  314  sheep,  262  hogs,  510 
chickens. 

Muclleshoot.— 4,350  bushels  of  oats;  5,400  bushels  potatoes  ;  40  bushels  barley  and 
rye;  350  bushels  wheat,  and  300  bushels  of  other  vegetables;  400  pounds  butter. 
They  have  cut  227  tons  grass  and  own  and  provide  for  63  cattle,  80  horses,  36  sheep, 
45  hogs,  and  300  chickens. 

The  Madison  Indians  have  done  comparatively  nothing  towards  clearing  and  culti- 
vating their  severalties,  and  depend  solely  upon  fishing,  and  what  assistance  they 
get  from  the  saw-mills,  and  it  will  require  great  patience  and  good  management  in 
the  future  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  saw-mills  are  paying  (for  the  choicest  timber)  $7  per  thousand  feet,  and  I  have 
asked  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  oxen  to  be  furnished  these  In- 
dians that  they  may  do  logging,  and  sell  the  timber  instead  of  burning  it,  as  (I  am  in- 
formed) it  has  been  done  heretofore.  The  timber  on  both  the  Tulalip  and  Madison 
reservations  should  furnish  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Indians,  and  enable  them 
(with  the  proceeds)  to  clear,  improve,  and  cultivate  their  severalties  after  the  timber 
is  taken  off. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


I  have  duiiug  the  year  repaired  the  employe's  houses,  and  built  a  court-house  for 
the  adjudication  of  Indian  offenses,  and  also  made  several  needed  repairs  at  the  school 
Among  the  buildings  completed  was  the  construction  of  a  new  bakery,  and  shoe-shop 
at  the  school,  and  also  a  new  kitchen  (built  by  the  Indian  students  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  industrial  teacher),  without  eost  to  the  Government. 


MISSION    WORK. 

The  missionary  work  lias  been  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Boulet  under  the 
direction  of  the  lit.  Rev.  Junger,  Bishop  of  Nisqnally, 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employe's  consist  of  a  physician,  clerk,  millwright,  sawyer,  one  farmer,  and 
three  additional  farmers.  The  present  force  is  competent  and  efficient,  and  1  have 
always  found  them  willing  to  obey  instructions,  and  try  to  advance  the  condition  of 
the  Indians. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  six  of  which  are  located 
at  Tulalip,  two  at  Lummi,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  three  reservations.  But  for 
the  whisky  which  is  occasionally  furnished  the  Indians,  the  duties  of  the  police  at  I 
ibis  agency  would  be  comparatively  lii^ht.  I  have  succeeded  in  prosecuting  and 
convicting  one  case  of  an  individual  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians  while  off  the  res- 
ervation. 

The  police  are  taught  to  respect  themselves  as  men,  and  to  always  act  (under  all 
circumstances)  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  positions. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  is  under  the  management,  "according  to  contract,"  with  the  bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  most  ably  conducted  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  one  priest  as  principal  and  head  teacher.  The  labors  at- 
tached  to  such  an  inst  it  ut  ion  are  arduous;  but,  all  things  considered,  the  children  have 
been  very  thoroughly  instructed. 

The  buildings  need  to  be  enlarged,  and  some  important  repairs  made  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  funds  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  however,  that  the  children  have  been  made  quite 
comfortable  under  the  circumstances. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year,  99 

SANITARY. 

fhe  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  the-  principal  ailment  being  scrofta 
Ions  diseases.  The  old  practice  of  medicine  men  has  been  squelched,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  agency  physician  are  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  Indians  seem  anxious 
lo  obtain  his  services  when  required.  The  number  of  cases  of  all  diseases  treated 
during  the  year,  789. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  a  whole,  the  condition  and  progress  made  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency 
during  the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory,  and  with  proper  encouragement  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  we  can  safely  hope  for  good  results  in  the  future,  and  I  believe  the 
necessity  for  Government  aid  will  soon  cease. 

Inclosed  I  hand  you  the  reports  of  the  school  superintendent  and  missionary  priest, 
which  I  respectfully  submit  with  my  annual  report  as  an  appendix  thereto. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv, 

W.  II.  Talbott, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  Indian  Jrjent. 


Tulalip,  Wash.  August  4,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  dear  sir,  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  Tulalip  Mission  School 
for  the  year  1887. 

I  took  charge  as  superintendent  of  said  school  January  1,  1880,  and  reported,  March  31,  an  average  of 
112 pupils.  1  employed  1  male  teacher  and  1  industrial  teacher  for  the  boys,  whilst  8  Sisters  took 
charge  of  the  girls'  department.  As  my  quarterly  reports  state,  I  had  end  of  June  the  same  average 
Vacation  was  allowed  from  August  15  1  ill  October  1. 

Owinu  to  the  ignorance  and  necessary  consequences  of  ignorance,  the  mismanagement  of  your  prede- 
cessor,  the  school  opened  with  a  small  number,  but  thanks  to  your  kind  efforts,  1  could  state  in  re- 
port of  December  31,  attendance  of  110,  average  02  ;  March  31,  attendance  120,  average  117f  ;  Juno  30, 
attendance  120,  average  119g£. 
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Our  school  is  supported  by  Government  appropriation  of  $1.08  per  capita  for  100  pupils.  Thanks  t'> 
your  kindness  payment  for  extra  number  oi  17 j  in  quarter  ending  March  31  was  allowed  by  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner.  Besides  this  Government  appropriation,  our  school  is  kept  in  the  present  good 
condition  by  private  charity. 

Encouraged  by  your  enei gy  and  ability  bo  help  towards  the  civilization  of  tbo  poor  Indians— the  In- 
dians especially  children,  1  consider  every  day  more  worthy  of  our  faithful  work,  of  our  work  free 
from  the  stain  of  base  si  If-interest— I  at  once  found  that  now  was  the  time  to  improve  the  school.  I 
immediately  engaged  an  accomplished  teacher,  Mr.  B.  Brown,  \\  hose  work,  as  you  know,  speaks  for 
himself,  besides  [  have  a  formerpupil  of  the  school  to  teaoh  the  small  class. 

A  perfect  mechanic  as  carpenter  teaches  4  to  c.ot' the  hoys  thai  useful  trade,  and  hi*  work  of  last  year 
will  prove  that  he  is  a  nun  able  to  fill  his  posil  ion. 

As  soon  as  practicable  I  hired  a  shoemaker  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  Martin,  who  teaches  4  of  the 
boys  to  make  and  repair  shoes,  a  trade  1  considi  praotioal  and  useful  to  our  Indians,  who 

seem  to  have  so  much  facility  in  all  work,  where  activity  of  the  hands,  without  hard  bodily  labor,  is 

1  must,  not  forget  to  mention  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown  of  teaching  an  evening  class  for  Indians, 
married  men  living  on  tbo  reservation,  which  corn  quented  by  10  for  the  time  of  six 

months. 

Eight -Sisters  have  been  working  with  the  girls ;  two  Sisters  are  teaching;  the  real  to  superintend 
the  different  branches  of  bouse  and  dairy  work.  The  cleanliness  in  house,  kitchen,  and  surround- 
ings shows  that  a  girl  educated  this  way  will  promise  to  make  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

All  statements  I  made  till  now  are  in  substance  acknowledged  and  reported  tot  lie  Department  by 
three  inspectors,  Colonel  Bannister,  Colonel  Thomas,  <>>  uoral  Armstrong,  who  visited  the  school  dur- 
ing my  Btay  here. 

This,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  short  rep  >rt  of  our  work,  and  I  hope  that  tho  school,  the  only  medium  of 
civilization  of  Indian  ,  w  ill,  with  your  kind  help,  ke<  p  on  tc  men  ase  as  it  did  increase,  according  to  our 
last  contract,  trora  100  to  120  pupils.  Many  of  our  poor  children  can  not  be  educated  on  account  of 
limited  space  and  exhausted  funds.    "Wo  have  about  Lsoo  flu:  ige,  180  waiting  to  have  a 

cbance  to  come  to  .school. 

Receive,  dear  sir,  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  help  iii  my  endeavor  t<>  eduoate  those  poor  children 
to  ho  useful  members  of  human  society  and  to  save  their  souls  for  etei  uity.  I  can  only  thank  you  and 
invoke  the  M  3ing  of  our  Divine  Creator  upon  you.  May  lie  help  you  to  persevere  in  your  good  and 
poble,  but  t<>o  oiten  hard  and  arduous,  work,  this  is  my  only  wish,  for  on  the  eve.  .-.>  to  say,  of  my 
departure  to  another  field  of  laoor  I  cm  i,  jhtyGod  for  anything  better  than  to  give  my 

dear  Lndim  children  a  <_<>od  and  kind  Gather  m  tic  person  of  their  agent,  and  mysuooessor  a  true 
friend  ami  help  in  his  work.     Believe  me,  dear  sir, 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Simon, 

Superintendent  Tulalip  School 
Mr.  W.  H.  TalbOTT, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Tulalip. 


TuLAi.it'  Reservation,  Washington,  August  17, 1887. 
Sin:  At  the  request  of  W.  E.  Talbott,  esq.,  U.  S.  Indian  agent  of  the  Tulalip  (Washington  Terri- 
tory) agency,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  Catholic  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians of  1'u^t't  Sound. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   WORK. 

Tim  hist  Catholic  mission  permanently  established  among  tho  Indians  of  Pugel  Sound  dates  from 
1818.  For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  that  date,  however,  those  Indians  had  been  visited  at  differ- 
ent times  by  a  few  Catholic  missionaries,  residing  in  the  Cowlitz  and  Willamette  valleys  in  Oregon, 
chief  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  M.  Demers,  whodied  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island  on  July  28,  1871; 
but  no  permanent  establishment  was  made  until  lsiH,  when  two  Oblate  missionary  priests,  Rev.  Fathers 
Richard  and  Blanchet,  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission  near  where  now  stands  Olympia, 
tho  capital  of  this  territory. 

Jb'iom  Olympia  these  fath  rs  tog*  therwith  many  others, among  whow  may  !><■  mentioned  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishops  D'Herboniez  and  Durien,  and  Rev.  Fathers  Chirouse  and  Richard,  of  British  Columbia,  estab- 
lished other  flourishing  missions  ah  overPuget  Sound,  and  those  prosecuted  their  apostolic  labors  until 
August,  1878,  when  the  two  last  named  fathers,  who  at  that  t  inn-  were  the  only  ones  remaining  in  these 
missions   were  recalled  to  lb  itJsh  Columbia,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  in  their  place. 

As  1  do  not  intend  to  give  a  complete  history  of  these  missions  in  this  report,  I  will  simply  mention 
what  has  been  done  during  the  nine  years  of  my  administration. 

SPIRITUAL  STATISTICS. 

Here  follows  tho  number  of  baptisms,  confirmations,  first  communions,  and  marriages  for  the  years 
ending  August— 


Tears. 

Baptisms. 

Confirma- 
tions. 

First  com- 
munions. 

Marriages. 

1879 

149 
102 
93 
112 
105 
132 
138 
100 
132 

84 
97 

38 
13 
10 
19 
17 
40 
17 
55 
50 

50 

1880 

1881 

32 
22 

1882  

53 
52 
38 

24 

1883 

39 

1884 

47 

1885 

37 

1886 

82 

26 

1887 

28 

Total 

1,071 

406 

259 

305 
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MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  following  churches  or  chapels  were  either  "built  or  completed  during  tho  past  uine  years: 


Churcheb  built. 

Port  Gamble 

Muckleshoot • 

Green  River 

Lummi 

Puyallup ■ 

Poit  Washington 

S  winomish 

•    Churches  completed 

Tulalip 

Port  Madison 


Dimensions. 


20  by 
20  by 
20  b'y 
30  by 
20  by 
•jo  by 
20  by 


30  feet 
40  feet 
40  feet 
60  feet 
40  teet 
40  feel 
40  feet 


(frame), 
(frame)  - 
(frame) . 
(frame) 
(frame) 
(frame) . 
(frame) 


24  by  50  feet  (box) . 
20  by  40  feet  (bos) . 


Tears. 


1879 
1880 
1881 

1882 
L884 

1885 
1886 


1885 
1886 


The  funds  required  to  build  tbese  churcbes  were  procured  in  part  from  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
partly  from  wkite  friends,  mostly  from  the  Eastern  States,  who  became  interested  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sions through  tho  means  of  a  little  monthly  paper,  the  Youth's  Companion,  which  1  published  for  rive 
years,  in  order  to  procure  wh  at  was  needed  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  no  salary,  nor  any  ot  her  source  of  revenue  than  the  liberality  of  my  Eastern  friends,  who  so 
far  have  been  very  generous  towards  me  and  mine.  Mom  means  and  more  laborers,  however,  are 
wanted  to  make  these  missions  a  perfect  success.  The  work  is  arduous  and  oftentimes  thankless,  but 
with  perseverance  and  the  divine  blessing  much  may  be  accomplished  towards  Christianizing  and  civil' 
izing  these  poor  Indians. 
Hoping  these  few  items  may  prove  satisfactory,  I  remain, 
Yourp,  most  respectfully, 

J.  B.   BOULET, 
Roman  Catholic  Priest. 
lion.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  S.— I  profit  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  request  the  Depart  meat  to  take  away  from  tho  United 
Statesscbool  property  list  at  this  agency  our  lit  r  lo  church,  built  exclusively  by  tho  Indians  and  their 
friends,  but  which,  through  the  mistake  of  some  former  United  Stares  Indian  agent,  was  included  in 
said  list. 

J.  B.   BOULKT, 
.Missionary  Priest. 


Yakama  Agency, 
Fort  Siincoe,  Wash.,  August  20,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  June  21,  1887, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  embracing  the  period  from  December  6,  1881),  when  I  assumed  charge, 
to  tho  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

YAKAMA   R  E  S  E  RVATI O  X . 

This  reservation  is  about  54  by  36  miles  in  extent  in  an  irregular  shape,  and  con- 
tains about  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  240,000  of  which  are  arable  and  the  richest  in  the 
Territory.  The  land  not  arable  is  mountainous,  hilly,  and  considered  fair  grazing 
land,  while  a  portion  is  well  timbered  with  pine  and  fir.  This  arable  land,  or  valley 
portion  of  the  reserve,  is  well  watered  by  three  streams,  the  Sattas,  Simeoe,  and 
Toppenish.  which  run  lengthwise  through  the  greater  portion  of  tho  valley,  rising  in 
the  mountains  and  flowing  easterly,  emptying  into  the  Yakima  River,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  northeastern  boundary.  These  lands  are  destitute  of-  timber,  and  cov- 
ered with  rye,  bunch-grass,  and  sage  brush  on  the  bench  lands.  Good  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  melons,  and  almost  every  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit  can 
be  raised  throughout  the  entire  valley. 

NUMBER  AND   OCCUPATION   OF   INDIAN?. 

The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1880,  was  3,400  or  more ;  of  this  number  1,727  are  permanent  residents,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  seasons  when  the  crops 
are  good  they  manage  to  subsist  by  this  pursuit,  but  wheu  the  seasons  ate  unusually 
dry  and  hot,  as  it  has  been  this  summer,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  means 
of  obtaining  food  upon  which  to  subsist  during  the  winter, 
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Our  chief  source  of  food-supply  lias  been  salmon  fishing,  which,  for  some  two  or 
Jiree  years  past,  has  been  in  part  denied  them  by  white  men  occupying  most  ot  the 
3est  fishing-grounds,  and  causing  the  Indians  to  take  a  back  seat  when  visiting  them. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  and  much  complaint  by  the  Indians, 
ivho  are  thus  deprived  of  a  clearly  defined  "right  of  taking  iish  at  all  usual  and  ac- 
3ustomed  places  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  Territory,"  etc.  While  at  these  places 
Dhey  are  off  their  reservation  and  unprotected,  and  their  appeals  to  the  local  officers 
for  assistance  are,  as  I  am  informed,  unheeded.  This  matter  I  have  reported  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  with  request  that  such  measures  be  adopted  as  will 
secure  them  rights  as  indicated  by  treaty. 


CONDITION   OF   AGENCY. 


II  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  present  condition  of  this  agency.  The  visible  im- 
provements made  since  I  assumed  charge  amount  to  but  little  ;  still,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agency  with  its  low  state  of  finances  is  taken  into  consideration,  I  flatter 
myself  that  but  few  agents  or  business  men  could  have  done  better.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  1886,  I  took  charge  of  the  agency.  I  was  inexperienced,  with  a  clerk  in  like 
condition,  who  was  also  in  very  poor  health  at  the  time,  and  with  nothing  to  guide 
me  but  the  good  advice  of  my  predecessor,  a  little  common  sense,  and  such  prece- 
dents as  I  could  gather  from  the  records  and  papers  of  the  office.  I  found  that  my 
predecessor  had  done  a  large  amount  of  business  during  the  last  six  months  of  his 
administration,  and  being  without  a  clerk  a  portion  of  the  time,  he  had  necessarily 
and  inadvertently  left  many  things  unsettled.  The  regular  and  irregular  employes 
had  not  been  paid  for  six  months.  I  also  found  that  the  funds  for  payment  of  the 
latter  had  been  overdrawn  about  $100  in  excess  of  funds  applicable  for  that  pur- 
pose for  the  entire  year.  I  was  notified  by  the*  Department  that  this  labor  had  been 
approved,  with  the  understanding  that  my  predecessor  had  paid  part  of  it  in  issues, 
and  that  I  would  pay  quite  a  proportion  of  the  balance  in  the  same  way.  Although 
I  questioned  the  policy  of  paying  in  issues  for  labor  which  the  Indians  supposed 
would  be  paid  in  cash,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  this  instance  it  was  the  only  way  to  do 
and  keep  faith  with  those  to  whom  the  Department  was  indebted. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  run  what  was  and  is  called  a  Government  farm  at  this 
agency.  Although  I  did  not  think  much  of  this  plan,  or  approve  of  raising  wheat  that  I 
believed  would  cost  100  per  cent,  more  to  raise  than  it  would  to  buy  from  the  Indians, 
I  did  not  feel  justified,  without  any  data  to  base  an  estimate  upon,  in  revolutionizing 
this  time-honored  custom  of  all  my  predecessors  without  giving  it  a  trial.  I  tried  it, 
not  very  extensively,  but  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  purchase  the  wheat  they  require  from  the  Indians,  and 
thus  encourage  them  to  raise  it,  and  in  a  measure  provide  them  a  market  also. 

CIVILIZATION   AND   MORALS. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  practically  civilized,  and 
are  rapidly  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  white  neighbors  in  all  ways. 
One  said  to  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  getting  to  be  the  same  as  a  white  man 
and  would  soon  be  just  like  one;  that  he  had  "learned  to  steal  a  little  and  lie  a  good 
deal."  They  ape  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  white  men,  and  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

Their  morals  are  at  a  low  ebb,  particularly  concerning  their  marriage  relations,  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  improvement  during  the  year.  This  I  attribute  to  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  police,  and  prompt  and  effective  measures  and  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  Drunkenness  on  the  reservation  is  almost  unknown  ; 
but  two  cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  they  were  not  of  an  aggravating 
character. 

AGENCY  STOCK. 

The  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Government  at  this  agency  is  about  2,256  head 
of  all  ages,  which  at  present  are  in  good  condition. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  Isold  to  the  highest  bidder  170  two- 
year  olds  at  $24  per  head,  and  119  three-year  olds  at  $30  per  head— in  all  289  head  for 
$7,650.  We  have  also  about  40  head  of  horses,  which ,  with  the  exception  of  two  teams, 
are  of  but  little  value,  consisting  of  wild,  untamable,  small  "cayuses"  that  the  Iudi- 
ans  will  not  pay  $5  apiece  for  in  labor.  These  are  being  issued  to  such  Indians  as 
need  horses  and  who  will  do  some  little  labor  for  the  Government  in  return.  One 
reason  the  Indians  care  so  little  for  these  horses  is  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  break 
to  harness,  and  when  broken  are  too  small  for  plow  work  and  of  but  little  use  to 
wagon.  The  only  expense  this  stock  is  to  the  Government  is  that  of  rounding  up 
and  counting  and  branding  the  colts  once  a  year.  They  live  in  the  canons  chiefly, 
and  are  in  good  condition  the  year  round. 
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AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  buildings  belonging  to  this  agency  (thirty  in  number)  are  in  fair 
condition  considering  the  number  of  years  in  which  they  have  been  in  use,  some 
having  been  erected  over  thirty  years.  Many  are  in  need  of  repairs,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  had  not  the  agency  saw-mill  been 
burned  and  the  supply  of  lumber  required  for  such  purposes  thus  cat  off.  The  only 
building  constructed  during  my  administration  has  been  a  jailor  agency  prison,  made 
from  hewn  timber  and  parts  of  old  block-houses  found  about  the  agency,  and  well 
suited  to  the  p:\rpose.  This  building  has  been  the  source  of  much  comment  and  spec- 
ulation on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  remark  has  never  had  an  oc- 
cupant. Its  presence,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  regard  as  having  a  good  effect  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Had  a  saw-mill  been  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years, 
I  believe  that  the  number  of  houses  built  by  the  Indians  for  homes  would  have  been 
doubled,  and  much  more  farming  done  had  they  been  enabled  to  procure  fencing  ma- 
terial. 

During  the  very  high  winds  which  prevailed  this  spring  all  the  fences  on  the  res- 
ervation that  were  old  or  partly  rotted  (and  such  was  the  condition  of  nearly  all  of 
them)  were  blown  down.  New  posts  were  required  and  much  labor  needed  to  make 
such  repairs  as  would  enable  them  to  protect  their  crops  against  the  ravages  of  the 
ninny  roving  bands  of  horses  and  cattle.  Some  became  discouraged,  failing  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  and  are  In  consequence  without  grain  crops. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  cause  these  Indians  to 
take  their  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  sooner  such  a  step  is  taken  the  better 
for  all  concerned,  and  before  more  and  substantial  improvements  are  made  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  fences,  etc.  These  Indians  are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  their 
desire  to  become  citizens  or  receive  their  allotments,  and  from  the  expressions  made 
by  their  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  reserve,  while  in  council  at  this 
agency  last  winter,  I  am  convinced  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  favor  such 
action.     The  Indians  here  may  bo  said  to  be  composed  of  three  classes,  viz: 

The  first  and  smallest  class  comprise  such  as  have  good  houses  and  occupy  ana 
have  inclosed  but  little  more,  If  any,  land  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
allotment  act.     They  are  the  more  advanced  and  best  men  on  the  reserve. 

The  second  class  may  be  said  to  consist  of  well-to-do  Indians  who  have  large  tracts 
of  the  best  binds  on  the  reservation  under  fence,  and  from  which  they  derive  much 
revenue  by  sales  of  hay.  Others  of  this  class  have  what  little  wood  land  there  is  on 
that  portion  of  the  Yakima  River  bordering  on  the  reserve  fenced  up,  and  which 
11  to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  This  class  of  men  oppose  the  allotment 
plan  for  apparent,  perhaps  selfish,  reasons. 

The  third  class  are  men  who  care  but  little  about  a  home  and  prefer  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering, aimless  life  ;  to  live  by  hunting  and  fishing:  who  say  the  reservation  is  too 
small  ;  and  they  bitterly  oppose  any  survey  of  their  lands  and  the  taking  of  land  in 
severalty  or  becoming  citizens.  1  have  no  doubt  but  what  all  these  men  will  within  a 
few  years  become  citizens,  but  at  present  but  few  would  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  districts  in 
which  this  reserve  is  divided  I  have  found  of  incalculable  value  in  the  suppression  of 
crime.  These  justices  have  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses  as  a  justice  of  the  Terri- 
tory would,  and  have  discharged  their  duties  with  commendable  judgment.  The 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  jurisdiction  over  such  cases  as  are  defined  by  the  regu- 
lations, and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enlarge  their  powers  to  include  such  cases 
as  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  not  disposed  of  by  mv- 
self. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

Our  missionary  labors  are  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  preacher  in  charge  being  paid  by  that  denomination.  They  have  three 
churches  on  the  reservation,  one  of  which  is  a  very  comfortable  building,  capable  of 
seating  about  four  hundred.  The  attendance  at  these  places  of  worship  has  not  in- 
creased during  the  year  ;  neither  is  there  any  increase  of  membership  reported.  Sev- 
eral Indians  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  having  no  church  edifice  on  the 
reserve,  they  go  to  Yakima  (a  town  near  the  reservation)  to  attend  divine  service. 

CENSUS. 

The  task  of  taking  the  census  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  most  of  the  Indians 
are  off  the  reservation  gathering  berries,  roots,   hunting  and  fishing,  is  attended 
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with  many  drawbacks,  and  the  figures  I  submit  are  not  entirely  correct;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  complete  an  accurate  census  in  the  time  required  with  the  assist- 
ance available.     A  large  number  of  the  Indians  object  to  giving  their  names  or  those 

of  their  children  or  neighbors.  Neither  can  J  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  the  number 
of  births  or  deaths,  and  the  figures  given  in  statistics  (scut  herewith)  only  comprise 
those  actually  living  on  the  reserve  and  do  not  include  all  that  belong  thereto: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 549 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age <>-2:S 

Children  between  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 'A28 

Total 1,500 

The  total  population  is  1,741.  The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  1,500 
is  accounted  for* by  reason  of  the  children  under  six  years  of  age  and  males  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  not  counted  in  this  enumeration. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  four  in  number,  consisting  of  one  com- 
fortable  two-story  school-house  capable  of  accommodating  about  15Q  pupils,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  fair  quality  of  school  furniture,  books,  etc.  (  M)e  t  wo-story  dormitory  for 
boys,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  two  used  as  sitting  or 
study  rooms,  and  one  as  bat  b>room  ;  t  be  upper  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  larger  boys.  One  comfortable  building,  one  and  one-half  stories,  now  used 
as  a  hospital,  and  well  adapted  for  such  purposes;  one  Largo  boarding-hoase,  two 
stories  high,  with  dining-room,  kitchen,  sitting,  seamstress, sewing  rooms,  laundry, 
etc.,  on   the  lower  floor,   and  dormitory  for  girls  OD  the  upper  floor. 

School  has  been  in  session  ten  months  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  98. 

The  following-named  teachers  ami  school  employes  have  been  employed  during  the 
year  at  the  compensation  hero  indicated  : 


Name. 

[Oil. 

Yearly 
ealary. 

Amount. 

Superintendent . .. 

. .  do             

$1,  000 
1,000 

7." 
720 
720 
7  20 
720 
600 

500 
500 
500 
400 

1   1 
(*) 
(') 
120 

120 
600 

$601.11 
275  00 

Indian  teacher. .. 

..  do 

262  18 

37]  37 

Principal  1 

48  91 

8E  04 

. .  do 

418  32 

Lillie  Kalama 

1 12.  50 

Ella  Wilson 

.  do 

300  00 

Gertrude  Sliattnck 

Seamstress 

do 

170  23 

Susie  llendricks 

23 1 .  94 

123  (it 

do 

255  43 

Mary  Billy  

Laundress 

Qg  laundress. 

200  00 

Susan  Joseph 

79  00 

Susanna    

56  00 

Amv  Conners 

do 

12  00 

Bally  Wattanut 

do 

16.00 

George  Meacbaui 

Disciplinarian  ... 

86.41 

Jack  Towles 

13  37 

Margaret  S.  Waters 

600.  00 

Amount  paid  teachers 

2,  537.  43 

Amount  paid  other  employes 

1,  844.  02 

Total 

4,381.45 

*$1  per  da}-. 


The  pupils  have  advanced  in  their  studies  during  the  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Although  nearly  all  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language,  they  are  adverse  to 
doing  so,  but  a  strict  enforcement  of  one  of  our  rules  prohibiting  any  other  language 
used  in  or  about  the  school  has  worked  a  desirable  change. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  school  are  anxious  to 
have  their  children  educated,  and  send  them  voluntarily,  while  a  larger  number  only 
send  them  because  they  are  almost  compelled  to  do  so.  The  attendance  did  not  fall  off 
during  the  year  until  we  were  invaded  with  epidemic  measles  in  May,  which  for  a  short 
time  reduced  it.  This  epidemic  only  caused  a  suspension  of  the  school  sessions  for  ten 
INT  87  v  2 20 
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days.  During  tliis  time  we  treated  over  60  cases  in  our  hospital,  all  of  whom  recovered 
within  that  time. 

The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  grani- 
mar,  and  penmanship.  The  industries  taught  are  farming,  gardening,  milking,  caring 
for  stock,  chopping  wood,  building  fence,  and  general  farm  work.  The  trades  taught 
them  are  blacksmithiug,  wagon-making,  carpeutry,  harness,  boot  and  shoe  makiug. 
The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  wash,  iron,  cook,  and  all  kinds  of  housework.  Regu- 
lar details  are  made  daily  among  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  each  pupil  gets  drilled 
in  each  branch  of  industry  taught. 

If  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation  were  gathered  up,  there  would 
be  about  250  of  them  that  could  be  spared  by  their  parents  to  attend  school.  It  is 
my  desire  to  make  provision  for  and  gather  these  children  into  the  school  as  fast  as 
practicable  ;  for  properly-conducted  schools  are  the  only  hope  and  the  only  avenues 
through  which  our  Indians  can  pass  from  barbarism  to  our  degree  of  civilization. 

The  amount  of  farm  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  has  been  far  below  my  ex- 
pectations and  desire,  and  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them  were  largo  enough  for  such  labor,  and  the  only  farm  near  the  agency 
waa  so  foul  or  full  of  weeds  as  to  necessitate  the  plowing  it  up  in  June,  so  as  to  re- 
claim it  and  put  in  condition  for  a  crop  next  season.  For  report  of  crops  raised,  etc., 
see  statistics  forwarded  herewith. 

Thesanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  shown  by  report  of  the  agency  physician 
hero  attached. 

SANITARY. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  r  eport  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Indiana  on  this  reservation  : 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 1 1  rented  nUA  cad  s,  109  of  which  were  measles,  and  this  was  the 
only  epidemic  we  bad  daring  i  be  year.  By  careful  management  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  school 
employ  i  successful  in  the  treatment  of  these  oases,  all  recovering.    Since  the  close  of 

Bchool  I  have  heard  of  several  deaths,  probably  duo  to  measles.  There  were  12  births,  all  uuatteuded 
byme,and31  deaths,  of  which  number  vi  were  not  treated  by  me.  leaving  19  who  died  having  received 
attention.    The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases: 


Disease. 


Bronchitis,  capillary. 

Bronchitis 

Consumption 

Dysentery  

Hypertrophy  of  heart 


No. 


Disease. 


Inanition 

Paralysis 

Pneumonia 

i .  scrofulous 


No. 


That!  s  show  the  total  number  of  births  and  deaths  I  have  serious  doubts,  for  it  is  exceed- 

in  e^l  v  diiiicu  It  to  gel  a  report  of  these  occurrence 

1  have  been  an  iohl;  these  Indians  B  little  more  than  one  j  ear,  and  while  administering  to  their  bodily 
ailments  I  have  mole  a  careful  stndv  of  their  character,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  full  of  interest.  From 
a  Banitary  standpoint  i  bej  are  excei  aingly  primitive  in  regard  to  hygiene,  as  well  as  in  their  ideas  both 
concerning  disease  and  its  treatment.  Without  exception  they  are  superstitious,  and  few  indeed  are 
they  who  are  not  Arm  believers  in  witchcraft.    They  r<  gard  the  medicine  man  as  possessing  unlimited 

t towers  for  good  and  evil,  ami  while  they  realize  and  admit  that  the  white  doctor  is  possessed  of  more 
mo wl edge,  and  is  better  equipped  to  treal  disease,  bo  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  jet  they  give  to 
their  own  native  medicine  men  a  place  s<  cond  to  none,  since  they  attribute  to  him  a  power  far' superior 
to  medicines  of  any  description.  Their  doctors,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made,  and  their  power  18  the 
gift  of  the  tamanawis,  and  may  ho  held  alike  i>y  male  and  female. 

Very  few  of  the  Indiana  on  this  reserve  will  submit  to  scientific  treatment  if  their  disease  is  of  much 
duration;  they  regard  the  quiet,  undemonstrative  methods  of  the  white  doctor  as  far  inferior  to  the  noise 
and  parade  of  their  own  medicine  men,  since  they  consider  noise  as  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  off 
the  evil  spirits. 

Their  powers  for  resisting  disease  are  inferior  to  any  race  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  this 
is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  I  bey  are  adynamic  from  hereditary  disease,  characterized  by  struma, 
but  all  their  habits  tend  to  debilitate  and  render  their  recuperating  powers  almost  nil. 

A  serious  obstacle  in  treating  t  heir  sick  consists  in  the  fact  that  unless  thev  realize  decided  benefit 
from  one  or  t  wo  doses  of  medicine — no  mat  ter  w  hat  the  disease — they  absolutely  refuse  to  continue  it. 
They  always  demand  something  strong,  and  even  a  cathartic,  unless  it  has  the  most  drastic  effect,  and 
that  pushed  almost  tofaintness,  they  characterize  as  weak  and  no  good,  and  to  treat  any  disease  with- 
out cai  harsis  seems  to  them  utterly  futile. 

In  addition  to  the  sti  unions  diseases  that  attend  them  so  frequently,  they  suffer  considerably  with 
malarial  and  ophthalmic  troubles.  The  latter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  amon<j  those  away  from 
school,  for  the  most  fruitful  source  of  these  eye  troubles  is  the  smoke  that  fills  their  teepees,  and  to 
this  the\  are  subjected  summer  as  well  as  w'nter. 

The  hope  of  the  Indian  is  in  his  children  ;  and,  if  they  arejudiciousy  managed,  the  perpetuation  and 
prosperity  of  the  race  is  assured  ;  otherwise,  a  few  short  years  will  witness  their  destruction.  In  the 
first  place,  the  children  should  be  kept  in  the  school  the  whole  year.  The  two  months' vacation  al- 
lowed them  throws  them  away  from  the  restraining  influence  of  tho  whites,  and  retards  their  progress 
very  considerably,  for  they  retrograde  during  the  two  mouths  more  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  ad- 
vance, in  four,  we  had  in  this  school  more  than  one  hundred  bright  children,  who,  toward  the  close 
of  t  he  session,  would  meet  one  with  smiles  and  some  decree  of  cordialitj7.  Since  school  closed,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have  been  at  the  fort,  and  already  when  you  meet  them  out  on  the 
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reservation  they  are  sullen  and  you  can  get  nothing  out  of  them.  In  order  to  hasten  their  civilization 
and  extend  their  knowledge,  the  children  should  be  compelled  to  converse  in  English,  and  their.own 
language  should  bo  absolutely  interdicted.  One  of  the  troubles  with  which  I  bave  t<>  contend  in 
treating  their  sick,  even  among  those  who  seemingly  understand  English,  is  the  uncertainty  whetiber 
they  understand  me  and  that  they  appreciate  what  they  tell  me.  I  can  refer  you  to  a  family  of  full- 
blood  Indians  who  take  great  pains  to  prevent  their  children  learning  the  Indian  language,  but 
they  aro  powerless  to  accomplish  it,  Beeing  that  they  aro  daily  thrown  in  contact  with  those  who 
use  it. 

We  has-e  now  a  nice  hospital,  with  the  dispensary  in  the  same  building;  and  Lfl  could  be  supplied 
with  a  competent  nurse,  who  should  have  no  duties  aside  from  that,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mortality 
amonir  the  children  would  ho  materially  lessened,  and  t  he  benefits  arising  t  herefrom  would  be  felt  :dl 
over  the  reservation,  and,  as  much  as  any  other  thing,  would  establish  confidence  in  the  school.  The 
Indian  is  devoted  to  his  children,  and  when  he  is  sure  that  they  will  receive  good  attention  in  sick- 
ness ho  is  satisfied,  even  anxious,  to  have  them  in  school ;  for  the  majority  realize  and  appreciate  the 
valuo  of  an  education.  They  simply  want  to  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  obtain  the  education  at 
the  expense  of  their  health.  We  nave  here  a  healthy  location,  and  one  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  an  industrial  boarding-school,  and  with  little  more  effort  it  can  be  made  desirable  in  every  respect. 

I  am  glad  to  ho  able  to  state  that  venereal  diseases  are  rare  in  their  primary  aspect ;  at  any  rate 
few  apply  for  treatment.  The  secondary  and  tertiary  tonus  of  syphilis  are  seen  in  large  numbers. 
These  are  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  treatment,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  before,  that  they  Will  not 
continue  it. 

Tubercular  disease  manifests  itself  opon  the  Blighesl  exposure  In  lung  and  glandular  affections, 
and  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment,  since,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  majority  lack  the  nourish- 
ing food  so  necessary  in  these  troubles.     They  are  attended  with  much  better  results  when  treated  in 
the  school,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  all  such  could  be  placed  in  the  hospital. 
Respectfully, 

William  G.  Coe,  m.  D  . 

Agency  Physician. 
Capt.  Thomas  Priestley, 

TJ.  8.  Indian  Agent 

WANTS  OF  THE   RESERVATION. 

Tho  Indians  here  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  saw-mill  to  provide  lumber  for  building 
houses,  fences,  etc.  When  they  can  procure  Lumber  at  a  low  price  they  will  soon  pro- 
fide  themselves  with  comfortable  houses. 

The  old  grist-mill,  by  which  all  the  dour  used  by  the  Indians  is  manufactured,  is 
rotten  and  can  not  last  another  year  unless  extensive  repairs  are  made  i  hereon.  With 
these  needed  improvements,  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  Department  has  considered  and 
will  direct,  tho  Indians  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  receive  their  lauds  in  severalty, 
become  good  farmers,  usefu  I  citizens,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  who, 
when  armed  with  the  ballot,  will  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  their  white 
neighbors. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  PRIESTLEY, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin, 

Eeshena,  Wis.,  August  25,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second 
annual  report  of  tho  affairs  of  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wisconsin. 

This  agency  is  located  at  Keshena  on  tho  Menomonee  reservation,  7  miles  from 
Shawano  the  nearest  railway  and  telegraph  station.  It  also  includes  under  its  juris- 
diction the  Oneida  and  Stockbridge  reservations. 

The  Menomonecs  are  tho  least  civilized  of  the  three  tribes  aud  require  the  most  atten- 
tion from  tho  agent.  They  occupy  a  reservation  containing  231,680  acres  of  land, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  fertile  and  susceptible  of  producing  largo  crops  of  hay, 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  raised  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  Menomonees  number  1,632  persons,  of  which  number  1,300  have  been 
Christianized  principally  through  the  efforts  of  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  balance  aro  still  pagans  and  practice  many  of  their  old-time  rites  and  ceremonies, 
notwitstanding  every  effort  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  by  the  missionaries  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  church  and  civilization.  About  300  members  of 
the  tribe  live  off  from  the  reservation. 

FARMING. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  studiously  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  instructions  from  the  Indian  Department  and  inculcate  the  idea 
that  by  cultivating  the  soil  the  same  as  his  white  brothers  was  the  only  way  that  an 
Indian  conld  secure  a  comfortable  living  and  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  my  efforts  have  produced  many  good  results.     During  the 
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past  season  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  farmer,  who  has  worked  faithfully  to 
encourage  and  to  show  the  Indians  how  and  when  to  plant  their  crops,  they  have 
devoted  more  time  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  a  much  larger  area  than  ever  before 
has  been  sown  with  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  and  planted  with  potatoes,  corn,  and  beans. 
Last  spring,  under  authority  of  the  Department,  I  purchased  and  distributed  among 
the  Menomonees,  and  which  were  carefully  planted  by  them,  500  bushels  of  oats,  300 
bushels  wheat,  and  550  bushels  potatoes.  They  also  put  in  100  bushels  of  oats  which 
they  had  saved  for  seed  from  the  previous  crop  which  I  had  stored  for  them  and  re- 
turned in  the  spring.     They  also  furnished  their  own  seed  for  corn  and  beans. 

Last  winter  quite  a  number  of  the  tribe,  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  farmer, 
chopped  and  cleared  from  timber  considerable  land,  which  was  put  into  crops  the  past 
.season.  Nearly  3,000,000  feet  of  logs  were  cut  from  the  laud  thus  cleared,  and  sold,  from 
which  was  realized  $20,415.30.  No  Indian  was  allowed  to  cut  over  more  land  than 
he  could  prepare  and  get  into  crops  the  following  season.  Nearly  all  showed  a  com- 
mendable spirit  in  following  the  instructions  of  the  farmer.  When  any  one  was  dis- 
posed to  cut  outside  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  farmer  he  was  informed  that  his 
logs  would  not  be  scaled  or  sold,  which  at  once  ended  any  inclination  he  might  have 
to  cut  over  more  land  than  he  could  clear.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  induce  the  In- 
dian to  pay  less  attention  to  logging  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  cultivating  the 
soil,  believing  that  therein  was  his  only  hope  of  a  substantial  living. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer,  under  authority  of  the  Department,  I  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  tribe,  to  assist  them  in  their  farming  operations,  twenty-nine  yoke  of 
oxen.  These  oxen  were  distributed  among  the  industrious  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
have  been  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  agricultural  operations.  Individual  Indians 
purchased  lor  themselves  nine  yokes  of  oxen  and  forty-four  cows  out  of  their  private 
funds.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  no  teams,  and  are  too  poor  to  purchase  one,  and 
without  a  team  ir  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  much  farming  in  the  heavy 
1  imber.  While  it  would  not  be  policy  for  the  Government  to  furnish  the  Indians  all 
the  teams  they  wanted  and  by  so  doing  encourage  them  to  depend  too  much  on  being 
thus  supplied,  when  by  exercising  a  little  judgment  and  economy  they  could  supply 
themselves,  yet  purchasing  and  distributing  among  the  industrious  portion  of  the 
tribe  an  additional  number  of  oxen  and  farming  tools  would  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  them  and  an  incentive  for  the  balance  of  the  tribe  to  be  industrious.  Those 
that  are  able  to  purchase  their  own  teams  and  farming  tools  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  as  it  holds  good  with  an  Indian  the  same  as  a  white  man,  that  what  is  acquired 
by  individual  effort  is  better  appreciated  than  a  gift. 

The  Indians  now  have  under  cultivation  1,224  acres  of  land,  which  is  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  which  will  be  increased  by  200  acres  sown  to  winter 
wheat  this  fall.  I  estimate  that  the  Menomonees  will  raise  this  year,  wheat,  3,130 
bushels;  oats,  8,250  bushels ;  corn,  8,000  bushels;  potatoes,  14,200  bushels.  Besides 
the  sale  of  logs  cut  from  clearings,  amounting  to  $20,415.30  ;  the  Indians  have  realized 
during  the  past  year  from  the  sale  of  400  cords  of  wood  for  school  and  agency  pur- 
poses, $800;  sale  of  6,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  $420;  sale  of  blueberries,  $4,000 ;  sale 
of  furs,  $1,500;  total,  $27,135.30. 

GRIST-MILLS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  grist-mill  on  the  reservation  is  almost  entirely 
useless,  and  new  machinery  should  at  once  be  placed  in  the  mill.  The  Indians  can 
see  no  inducement  to  raise  small  grain  and  then  have  to  travel  from  15  to  30  miles 
with  an  ox-team  to  a  grist-mill  to  get  a  few  bags  of  grain  ground,  besides  having  to 
pay  for  the  grinding.  There  is  a  splendid  water-power  where  the  grist  and  saw-mills 
are  located,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  the  year  round.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  grist-mill  be  put  in  good  order  by  purchasing  new  machinery  aud 
having  it  placed  in  the  mill,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  materially  aid  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  make  this  tribe  self-sustaining. 

SAW-MILL. 

The  saw- mill  is  completed  and  has  a  capacity  of  sawing  25,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day. 
There  is  connected  with  it  a  shingle  and  lath  machine  and  a  planer.  The  mill  is  a 
good  improvement,  and  as  the  Indians  can  now  by  a  little  effort  in  getting  logs  to  the 
mill  have  plenty  of  lumber,  many  of  them  are  building  better  houses  and  shelter  for 
their  stock.  The  mill  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  civilization  of  this  tribe  of 
Indians. 

SCHOOL. 

There  are  two  boarding-schools  on  the  Menomonee  reservation,  both  in  successful 
operation.  One  was  built  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Government,  and  has  ample  ac- 
commodation for  85  pupils,  but  at  times  100  have  been  in  attendance.    The  pupils 
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conn  Aom  the  three  tribes  of  the  agency,  but  the  Oneidas  are  the  greater  number  in 
;it  tendance.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  six  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  vari- 
ous educational  and  industrial  branches,  besides  live  other  persons  employed  as  ma- 
trons, cooks,  seamstress,  and  laundress.  The  addition  of  a  carpenter  and  shoe-maker 
to  the  school  as  industrial  teachers  is  a  large  saving  in  the  expense,  besides  teaching 
many  of  the  pupils  trades. 

There  has  been  built  during  the  past  season  a  building  30  by  50  feet  in  size,  which 
is  used  for  carpenter,  shoe,  and  paint  shop,  besides  for  a  store-house  and  wood-shed. 
There  is  now  under  construction  a  barn  40  by  70  feet,  with  a  stone  basement,  to  be 
used  when  completed  to  shelter  the  stock  belonging  to  the  school,  and  to  house  the 
crops  raised  on  the  school  farm.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  should  be  built 
a  good-sized  one-story  building  to  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to 
congregate  in  during  cold  and  stormy  weather.  A  building  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  give  the  pupils  a  chanco  for  exercise  during  inclement  weather,  but  would  save 
mnch  wear  and  tear  in  the  school  building. 

The  larger  boys  of  the  scLool.  and  the  industrial  teacher,  have  during  the  past 
season  cleared  25  acres  of  the  school  farm,  and  will  soon  have  333  acres  inclosed  with 
a  fence.  There  has  been  raised  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season  18  acres  of  oats, 
8  acres  of  com,  4  acres  of  potatoes,  10  acres  of  hay,  and  2  acres  of  garden  truck. 
The  school  now  has  a  team  of  horses,  6  cows,  10  sheep,  and  24  hens.  If  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  school  farm  was  improved  and  cultivated  it  would  nearly  sustain  the 
school.  But  with  only  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  larger  male  pupils  to  clear  the 
land,  while  not  engaged  in  school  duties,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  result  is 
reached. 

The  other  school  was  built  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscans, 
and  will  accommodate  150  pupils,  of  which  number  the  Government  aids  130  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $108  per  pupil.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  two  priests,  five  lay 
brothers,  and  seven  sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  pupils  of  the  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education,  farming,  car- 
pentering, shoe-making,  blacksmithing,wagon-making,  and  other  industrial  branches. 
The  pupils  in  both  schools  have  shown  commendable  improvement  during  thei)ast 
year. 

SANITARY. 

Report  of  physician. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  furnish  a  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Me- 
nomonee  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887.  Tbo  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  fairly  good. 
There  has  been  no  epidemic  except  whooping  cough,  and  that  has  terminated.  I  could  attribute  but 
three  deaths  to  this  disease,  and  they  were  infants.  Scrofula  is  vci  y  prevah  nt,  and  there  has  been  a 
number  of  deaths  from  consumption  during  the  year ;  in  fact  a  great  majority  of  the  deaths  occur  from 
these  two  diseases.  Insufficient  food,  want,  of  proper  clothing  in  severe  weather,  and  tbo  unsanitary 
condition  of  their  dwellings  aggravate  the  severity  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  higher  death  rate  than  would  otherwise  exist  if  these  conditions  were  remedied.  The  con- 
dition of  scrofulous  children  generally  improves  when  admitted  into  tbo  schools,  where  they  receive 
proper  food  and  clothing.  The  health  of  the  children  attending  school  was  very  good  during  the  past 
year.  The  prospect  of  the  Indians  harvesting  good  crops  and  thereby  having  plenty  of  food  is  good, 
and  I  expect  to  hear  less  complaint  in  the  future  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  consequently 
less  sickness.  If  the  Indians  could  bo  taught,  to  dig  wells  and  keep  them  in  proper  condition  the  san- 
itary condition  of  many  would  be  improved.  At  present  the  most  of  tbo  water  used  by  them  is  taken 
from  lakes,  pools,  and  streams  supplied  with  surface  drainage,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  is  unfit  to 
use. 

A  hospital  has  been  established  about  one  j"ear  and  a  half.  During  the  past  year  46  patients  were 
received  and  treated.  The  capacity  of  the  Uospital  is  ten  beds,  and  last  winter  there  was  not  room  to 
accommodate  all  applicants.  \Vben  tbo  hospital  was  first  established  it  was  quite  difficult  to  per- 
suade patients  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  but  lately  many  are  asking  to  bo  taken  in.  In  many 
oases  it  was  the  patient's  first  contact  with  civilization,  as  many  of  the  pagan  Indians  pride  themselves 
in  living  as  Indians  and  rigidly  reject  the  white  man's  ways.  The  hospital  is  a  very  effective  means 
of  showing  the  difference  between  the  Indian's  medicine-man  and  the  white  physician's  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  medicine-men  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  Indians  from  going  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  St  ill,  some  of  the  pasans  that  heretofore  placed  all  confidence  in  the  medicine-men,  having 
seen  the  benefits  that  their  neighbors  have  derived  from  proper  care  and  nursing  when  sick,  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  Indian  makes  a  very  poor  nurse  where  constant  and  regular 
service  *s  required  for  any  length  of  time;  hence  the  more  necessity  for  hospital  treatment  in  all  chronic 
maladies. 

Respectfully, 

J.  L.  Cleacy,  M.  D., 

Agency  Physician. 

THOS.  tTENNTJfGS, 

77.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

STOCKBRIDGES   AND  MUNSEES. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  reservation  consists  of  18  sections  of  land  adjoining  the 
Menomonee  Reservation  on  the  south  and  west,  on  wiiich  reside  the  remnant  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe  of  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  now  numbering  136  people. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  became  citizens  years  ago,  and  thoso  remaining  en 
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the  reservation  are  as  much  civilized  as  they  ever  will  be  under  present  circumstances. 
All  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  all  speak  the  English  language.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Winconsin,  they  are  electors,  which  prerogative  they 
freely  exercise  at  all  general  elections.  The  tribe  receives  an  annuity  of  about  $3,50Q|J 
derived  from  the  interest  allowed  them  by  the  Government  from  the  sale  of  a  portion 
of  their  reservation  in  1871. 

These  Indians  should  become  citizens  by  having  their  land  allotted  to  them,  tbeir 
money  divided  among  them,  and  then  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  support. 
In  tbeir  present  condition  they  do  but  little  work.  They  are  largely  immoral  and 
licentious,  spending  the  most  of  the  money  received  as  annuities  for  liquors,  which 
under  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  If  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  and  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  undoubtedly  after  a  time 
the  most  of  them  would  become  respectable  and  industrious  citizens  the  same  as  that 
portion  of  the  tribe  wbo  are  now  citizens. 

Tbere  is  one  day-school  on  the  reservation,  but  it  is  poorly  and  irregularly  attended, 
and  unless  some  radical  change  is  effected  the  youth  now  growing  up  will  not  have 
as  much  education  as  their  fathers  had  before  them. 

The  tribe  annually  elect  their  own  officers,  and  practically  govern  themselves,  re- 
quiring but  little  attention  from  tho  agent  except  paying  them  their  annuities. 


The  Oneida  Reservation,  consisting  of  63,540  acres  of  land,  is  located  in  Brown 
county,  Wisconsin,  4G  miles  from  the  agency.  The  tribe  numbers  at  present  nearly 
1,700  persons,  as  by  a  vote  of  the  trine,  recently  taken,  all  of  that  portion,  about  200, 
known  as  the  "  Homeless  "  have  been  adopted.  They  support  themselves  by  farm- 
ing, cutting  stave-bolts,  hoop-poles,  cord- wood,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  large  and 
well-Tilled  farms  and  as  well  offas  tin1  average  farmers  among  their  white  neighbors. 
The  tribe  receives  an  annuity  of $1,000 from  the  Government. 

Recently  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  they  have  decided  to  allot  their  lauds  in 
severalty,  and  become  citizens,  for  which  they  are  well  prepared.  A  commissioner  is 
now  taking  a  census  of  tho  tribe  preparatory  to  the  allotment. 

Church  and  schools. 

There  are  two  churches  on  this  reservation  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  denominations,  and  every  child  born  in  the  tribe  is  baptized  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  churches. 

There  are  six  day-schools  on  the  reservation,  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
build  a  large  boarding-school  for  their  use,  which  will  be  of  immense  benelit  to  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  the  present  policy  of  endeavoring  to  train  the 
Indians  to  be  self-supporting  is  vigorously  enforced  for  10  years,  they  will  show  more 
progress  than  they  have  shown  lor  the  past  50  years.  Tho  statistics  for  the  three 
tribes  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  me 
and  the  Iudians  under  my  charge, 

Thos.  Jennings, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agc.ni. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland,    Wis.,  September  1,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  La  Pointe  agency,  Wisconsin  : 

This  agency  comprises  the  following  reservations  : 

Red  Cliff  reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  county,  Wis.,  covering  13,993  acres  of  land. 

Bad  River  reservation,  situated  in  Ashland  county,  Wis.,  covering  124,333  acres 
of  land. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  county,  Wis.,  covering  GG,136 
acres  of  land. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  reservation,  situated  in  Oneida  county,  Wis.,  covering  69,824 
acres  of  laud. 

Fond  du  Lac  reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  county,  Minn.,  covering  100,121  acres 
of  land. 
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Graud  Portage  reservation,  situated  in  Cook  county,  Minn.,  covering  51,840  acres 
of  land. 

Bois  Fort  (or  Net  Lake)  reservation,  situated  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties, 
covering  107,509  acres  of  land. 

The  progress  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  has  been  uniform  with  that  of  1  he  pre- 
ceding year,  not  marked  but  steady— those  living  near  well-settled  towns  doing  bet- 
ter than  those  at  a  distance. 

On  examination  of  the  census  submitted  you  will  notice  that  the  population  has 
slightly  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  are  moving  on  to  the  reserva- 
tions to  get  pine  land,  who  have  never  lived  t  here  before.  I  shall  look  for  a  greater 
increase  next  year,  if  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  relating  to  the  allotment 
of  Indian  lands,  is  held  to  apply  to  this  agency.  I  was  unable  to  take  the  census  of 
the  Eois  Fort  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  hands,  and  have  been  compelled  to  take  last 
year's  figures,  which  I  consider  as  very  nearly  correct.  The  following  is  the  census 
of  the  different  bands  of  Chippewas  under  my  charge. 


Name  of  band. 

Males 

above  18 

years. 

Females 
above  14 

years. 

Children 
between 
6  and  16 

not  other- 
v.  ise 

enumera- 
ted. 

Total 

Red  Cliff 

67 
210 
357 
137 

80 

205 

76 
195 
324 
131 
173 

74 
210 

69 
131 
293 

106 
67 

150 

44 

76 

150 

62 

io:. 

137 

256 

612 

1,  130 

•J  71 

702 

Total 

1,-1"- 

1,183 

1,014 

630 

4,  042 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  made  by  these  Indians  this  year  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  last. 

On  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reservation  43  new  houses  have  been  erected.     The 
memhers  of  this  band  have  now  over  1,000  acres  of  Land  cleared  and  nearly  all  of  it 
under  cultivation.     They  also  own  173  horses,  78  cattle,  and  07  swine — a  large  inci 
over  last  year. 

The  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  reservation  own  106 horses,  125  cattle,  and  40  swine. 
They  also  raised  9.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,500  bushels  of  turnips,  and  300  tons  of 
hay,  the  bulk  of  which  they  sold  to  dealers  in  Ashland. 

On  the  other  reservations,  while  they  cannot  show  such  results  as  these,  neverthe- 
less they  are  doing  well.  They  all  show  some  Improvement  and  I  may  say  are  self' 
sustaining  except  the  Bois  Fort  and  Grand  Fori;;;:'.'  hands,  who,  by  reason  of  the  ste- 
rility of  the  soil  of  their  reservations,  are  unable  to  make  a  Living  by  farming. 

LOGGING. 

Logging  was  carried  on  more  extensively  during  tho  season  of  1886-87  than  ever 
before.  In  fact  it  is  very  hard  to  restrain  it  within  proper  bounds  when  once  au- 
thority is  given  to  commence.  If  one  Indian  soils  his  pin-,  and  receives  the  money  for 
it,  they  all  naturally  want  to  do  the  same  and  can  not  be  made  to  understand  why 
some  of  them  will  have  to  wait  until  tho  next  season. 

Tho  total  cut  from  the  several  reservations  and  the  amount  of  money  received  for 
the  logs  is  as  follows: 


Feet. 

Value. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

78, 06!),  770 
17,  80S.  180 
23,  202,  972 

9,  627, 885 

$452,  669.  75 

Fond  da  Lao 

89,  518.  65 

Bad  River 

135,  753.  72 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

48,  472.  45 

This  has  resulted  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have  not  only  received 
stumpage  for  all  pine  cut,  but  have  also  furnished  nearly  all  the  labor  required  to  put 
it  in. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  save  their  money  and  acquire  the  habit  of  accumulating  prop- 
erty, while  others  squander  it ;  but  unquestionably  their  general  condition  is  greatly 
improved.  Ir  is  probable,  and  I  hope  for  that  result,  that  while  their  lands  are  being 
cleared  of  timber,  from  which  they  derive  so  much  immediate  benefit,  they  will  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  industry  and  desire  to  accumulate  property,  so  that  those  who  now 
save  nothing  for  securing  future  wants,  will  learn  that  by  labor  and  industry  they 
can  always  secure  a  good  living  and  comfortable  homes. 

It  will  bo  a  good  many  years  before  lumbering  operations  will  cease  on  these  reser- 
vations, but  the  time  will  come,  as  it  does  to  all  lumbering  districts,  when  they  will 
be  much  less  than  now,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  distribution 
of  money  amongst  them.  Not  only  allottees,  but  all  who  work,  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion, and  good  times  now  exist  with  them.  If  the  history  of  other  lumber  districts  is 
repeated  on  these  reservations  much  of  the  land  will  become  agricultural,  especially 
for  raising  hay. 

I  followed  the  same  general  plan  as  last  year  of  putting  money  in  the  bank  for  per- 
sons whom  I  judged  were  either  too  old  or  otherwise  incompetent  to  take  care  of  it. 
Of  the  .^OjOOO  placed  by  mo  in  the  bank  for  these  Iudians  a  largo  share  still  remains, 
and  I  am  carefn]  to  see  that  they  use  it  for  a  good  purpose.  It  has  increased  their 
business  talent  wonderfully,  for  they  have  their  own  accounts  at  the  bank,  and  every 
check  passes  through  their  hands  after  it  is  drawn.  The  old  people  are  especially 
grateful,  and  say  that  it  has  saved  them  one-half  of  their  money. 

scnooLs. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  charge  of  effi- 
cient instructors,  and  their  success  has  been  deserved. 

The  Indians  all  evince  a  greater  interest  in  educational  work  than  ever  before,  and 
seem  to  understand  that  only  through  punctuality  and  diligence  can  any  excellence 
be  attained. 

Two  schools,  one  a;  Bad  River  reservation  and  one  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reserva- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  .Missions,  had  contracts  whereby 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  cents  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  instructed.  They 
have  accomplished  good  work,  and  their  average  attendance  has  been  good. 

Last  winter  1  was  authorized  to  purchase  at  a  price  of  $600,  from  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  mission  house  owned  by  them  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  reservation.  This  has  been  used  for  a  school,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  one,  which  was  very  poor. 

Below  I  give  a  statement  of  t  he  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  together  with 
the  average  attendance^  names  of  teachers,  with  salary  per  annum  : 


Name  cf  sch<  ol. 

Reservation. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Salary 
paid  per 
annum. 

Lao  da  Flambeau.  .. 
Fond  du  Lac 

Vermillion  Lake 

Bad  River 

Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

..  do 

12 
22 

30 

22 

7 

10 

12 

45 

12 

17 
*46 
tl9 

$800 

ooo 

800 

480 

600 

600 

...  do  

Catholio  Mission 

....do 

Round  Lake  Mission 

Red  Cliff 

Bayfield,  Wis 

Parochial  and  Boarding 

Day. 


t  Boarding. 
NORTHWEST  INDIAN   COMMISSION. 


Last  spring  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission  visited  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Bois  Forte, 
and  Grand  Portage  bands  of  Chippewas  to  see  if  they  could  not  he  induced  to  aban- 
don their  reservations  and  move  to  the  White  Earth  reservation  in  Minnesota.  In 
every  case  they  refused  the  generous  offers  made  by  the  commission  and  preferred  to 
remain  in  their  old  homes.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Grand  Portage  Indians,  who  have  always  Jived  in  astate4of  abject  poverty  and  in 
danger  of  starving  every  winter. 
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One  reason  for  their  being  so  obstinate,  I  think,  is  that  a  groat  deal  of  exploring 
for  mineral  is  going  on  in  that  region  which  furnishes  them  with  a  great  deal  of  work 
as  packers.  They  also  believe  that  thero  is  a  great  quantity  of  mineral  on  their  res- 
ervation, and  are  loth  in  consequence  to  give  it  up.  The  commission  labored  ably  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  for  their  best  interests  to  remove,  but  they  were  deaf  to  all 
argument. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 
♦ 

I  was  ordered,  last  November  to  look  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  a  small 
band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  who  were  s;:id  to  be  trespassing  in  Lincoln  county, 
Wis.  +L  found  upon  investigation  that  the  baud,  numbering  about  LOO,  lived  near 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  and  that  they  had  no  settled  home,  having  no  reservation  upon 
which  to  move.  They  were,  however,  very  friendly  with  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  In- 
dians, with  whom  they  had  intermarried  somewhat.  I  at  once  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Flambeaus  to  allow  them  to  settle  upon  their  reservat  ion.  After  some 
delay  these  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  the  Flambeaus 
evincing  their  willingness  to  allow  them  to  take  up  their  residence  upon  their  reser- 
vation. This  will  be  by  far  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  these  Indians,  and  will 
cause  all  complaints  to  cease  with  regard  to  their  being  trespassers  and  guilty  of 
burning  valuable  timber.  Somo  money,  however,  will  be  necessary,  and  if  this  can 
be  furnished  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  these  Indians  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

RAILROADS. 

During  the  year  the  Dulnth,  Superior  and  Michigan  Railroad  applied  for  righl  of 

way  through  the  Bad  River  reservation.  On  May  25,  ls^7,  I  held  a  council  of  the 
Bad  River  band  of  Chippewas  to  determine  the  compensation  due  them  from  the  rail- 
road company.  At  the  council  the  Indians  demanded  $25  per  acre  for  all  lands  used 
by  the  company  in  going  through  their  reservation.  The  company  refused  to  pay 
this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  exorbitant ;  and  the  Indians  refusing  to  take  lessthe 
negotiations  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  at  a  stand  still.  I  am^of  the  opinion  that  the 
demands  of  the  Indians  are  out  of  all  proportion,  and  would  respectfully  recommend 
$10  per  acre  as  a  fair  price. 

I  would  state  in  conclusion  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  last  year.  I  have  had  less  trouble  from  whisky  Than  ever  before. 
The  Indians  are  beginning  to  have  better  control  of  themselves  and  to  learn  the  true 
value  of  property. 

Missionary  work  has  not  been  neglected,  and  I  can  see  its  beneficial  effeel  wherever 
I  go. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Gregory, 
U.  #.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming, 

July,  '25,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  of  the 
Shoshones  and  Northern  Arapahoes,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  more 
gratifying  report  than  the  former  one. 

My  Indians  have  had  regular  issues  of  beef  and  flour  every  week  in  the  year,  a 
thing  which  during  the  past  several  years  has  been  unknown  to  them,  as  by  somo 
mistake  the  flour  was  out  in  the  spring,  and  at  a  time  they  most  needed  it  to  enable 
them  to  work  at  their  crops.  I  succeeded  in  hauliug  all  the  Hour  during  the  summer, 
and  when  the  winter  set  in  as  early  as  the  19th  October,  it  was  a,  great  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  their  food  was  safely  housed  in  a  convenient  place,  a  thing  which  even 
the  citizens  of  this  valley  did  not  provide  for,  and  Hour  sold  as  high  as  $6"  a  hundred, 
and  could  not  even  be  procured  at  this  figure.  At  one  time  a  flour  famine  was  seri- 
ously feared. 

FARMING. 

The  provisions  being  on  hand,  the  Indians  had  a  fair  chance  at  preparing  their 
crops  and  fences,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  went  at  it  with  more  energy  and  system  than 
I  expected  ;  and  more  of  them  than  ever  before  have  good  crops  of  oats  and  vegeta- 
bles and  wheat,  and  larger  and  finer  crops  of  hay,  the  latter  now  being  cut  and  de- 
livered to  the  U.  S.  quartermaster's  department  at  Fort  Washakie. 
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Both  tribes  have  displayed  great  energy  iii  fencing  in  their  places,  and  have,  dur- 
ing the  year,  inclosed  large  fields  of  hay  and  placed  good  fence3  about  their  crops. 
They  have  also  built  themselves  a  great  many  houses,  and  for  the  first  time  have 
shown  in  earnest  that  they  wished  to  abandon  tepees  and  live  more  like  civilized 
man,  and  to  encourage  them  I  have  issued  cooking  stoves  to  those  who  built  houses, 
as  far  as  I  had  them  to  give.  Had  I  the  doors  and  windows  also  to  give  them,  it 
would  encourage  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  would  bo  economy  to  the  Government 
in  saving  the  purchase  of  duck  for  tepees. 

• 

DRUNKENNESS. 

For  over  a  year  after  the  arrest  of  Axe  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  a  case  of  drunk- 
enness was  not  seen  on  the  reservation,  but  on  the  refusal  of  the  jury  to  convict  him 
on  Indian  testimony,  others  have  entered  into  the  tratlic,  and  some  cases  have 
been  discovered  who  have  been  arrested  and  kept  at  hard  labor.  The  citizens  in 
1  hf  neighborhood  are,  however,  interesting  themselves  in  discovering  these  liquor- 
tra ("tickers,  and  I  hope  an  example  or  two  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  disgraceful 
pursuits. 

SHELTERS. 

"We  are  in  waut  of  shelters  for  tools  and  implements,  and  temporary  ones  were 
authorized  to  be  built,  but  before  I  could  accomplish  it  tho  money  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  in  filing  a  new  bond.  As  soon  as  it  is  again  given  me  I  will  build 
them  and  at  bast  save  the  tools  from  the  damage  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

HOUSES. 

The  buildings  at  the  agency  have  at  a  night  cost  been  kept  in  fair  repair,  but  the 
Btables  and  slaughter-house  are  nearly  rotted  down,  and  I  hope  soon  to  bo  furnished 
with  the  estimated  funds  to  build  new  ones.  The  school  barn,  a  very  nice  building, 
accidentally  caught  on  live  at  night  and  was  destroyed,  with  two  horses  and  its  con- 
tents of  hay,  etc.  The  Episcopal  church  has  procured  a  number  of  good  logs  and 
hauled  them  from  the  mountains  to  help  build  a  school-room,  much  needed,  and 
when  the  estimate  made  to  enable  me  to  procure  other  material  for  its  erection  is 
granted  I  will  at  once  build  it. 

PUBLIC    PROPERTY. 

The  carelessness  in  regard  1<>  the  care  of  property,  mention*  d  in  my  last  year's  re- 
port as  having  been  noticed,  has  disappeared,  and  tho  conviction  and  sentence  of 
Kongress  for  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  has  effectually  put  an  end  to 

thieving,  which  has  for  years  been  carried  on  a!  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

But  little  resort  has  been  necessary  in  this  respect,  and  what  few  cases  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  offenses  by  Indians  have  been  met  by  me  by  confinement  in  guard- 
house and  hard  labor. 

There  has  been  one  case  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities  for  larceny  of  a  horse,  and 
sentence  of  twelve  months  in  the  penitentiary  given.  I  am  convinced  the  wrong  In- 
dian has  been  punished  in  this  case;  in  fact  lam  sure  an  Indian  is  punished  when,  in  fact, 
a  white  man  is  the  guilty  party.  And  lam  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  vicinity  the  act  of  Con- 
gress giving  jurisdid  ion  in  certain  cases  to  tin'  county  court  is  calculated  to  do  the  Indi- 
ans a  great  deal  of  harm.  A  class  of  white  men  forming  the  juries  in  this  county  are  such 
as  are  completely  prejudiced  against  the  race,  and  any  Indian  brought  before  them, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  is  going  to  be  convicted,  as  no  Indian  testimony  will  be 
considered,  and  the  white  testimony  is  all  embittered  and  rendered  inimical  by  re- 
membrances of  former  wars  and  outrages  they  state  the  Indians  have  been  guilty  of. 
Could  the  Indians  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  men  more  enlightened  and 
having  more  of  Christian  charity  in  their  nature,  the  thieves  alono  would  be  punished, 
and  this  would  work  out  very  great  good,  as  was  intended  by  tho  act. 

CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  of  slow  progress,  but  I  notice  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  A  disposition 
to  live  in  houses,  to  plant  and  reap,  and  to  encourage  the  schools,  and  to  wear  cloth- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  are  sure  indications  of  a  step  forward. 

FREIGHTING 

has  been  carried  on  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  delivery  of  the 
flour  used  during  the  year,  and  the  Indians  have  just  delivered  100,000  pounds  flour, 
making  the  return  trip  to  Rawlins  and  back  in  the  short  time  of  thirteen  days  with 
o  ver  fifty  wa irons. 
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SANITARY    CONDITION 


appears  to  have  been  good,  only  a  small  appearance  of  measles  happening  during  the 
year,  which  caused  a  cessation  of -school  for  two  weeks.  For  farther  particulars  I 
refer  you  to  the  physician's  report. 


STOCK  RAISING. 


This  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  degree  in  horses.  Not  so  with  cattle,  but  many 
of  them  have  fine  lots  of  good  cows  and  young  cattle.  They  derive  considerable  money 
from  the  sale  of  their  ponies. 

GRAZING. 

The  attempt  to  move  citizens'  cattle  from  tho  reservation  was  tried,  but  as  soon  as 
being  removed  they  returned,  and  I  am  now  at  work  obtaining  evidence  to  prosecute 
owners  of  stock  before  the  United  States  courts,  but  am  not  encouraged  very  much 
in  tho  success  of  this  plan,  as  the  district  attorney  tells  mo  that  after  all  the  expense 
is  incurred  by  the  Government,  tho  findings  of  the  juries  will  probably  only  be  to  the 
extent  of  one  cent's  damages  in  each  ease. 

POLICE. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  a  well-regulated  police  force,  which,  considering  its  size,  is 
as  effective  as  I  could  desiro  it.  Its  members  are  energetic  and  obedient,  and  com- 
pletely alive  to  the  necessity  of  arresting  anil  punishing  the  vicious. 

scnooL. 

Tho  building  of  the  agency  school  has  just  been  repaired  ;  the  gable  end  having 
bulged  out,  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  school  began  the  year  in  a  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  condition,  but  by  a  change  made  in  the  superintendent,  in  No- 
vember, for  a  while  continued  its  prosperity,  and  I  had  hoped  it  would  even  Improve 
on  its  commencement  prospects;  but  in  a  short  time  it  turns  out  that  the  superintend- 
ent neglected  his  duties,  his  school  was  not  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  discipline 
and  morality,  and  he  persevered  in  meddling  more  in  agency  matters  than  attending 
to  his  school  duties;  hence  the  school  for  a  while  was  a  failure  until  it  fell  into  new 
hands  by  tho  removal  of  the  discordant  elements,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  during  fche 
latter  part  of  the  session  areturn  to  its  previous  satisfactory  condition. 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SCHOOL. 

The  St.  Stephen's  School,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency,  has  constructed  a  very 
large  building  at  great  expense,  but  through  neglect  of  contractors  and  a  treacher- 
ous soil,  after  reaching  the  fourth  story  towards  completion,  the  building  is  found  inse- 
cure and  useless  for  tho  purposes,  and  has  been  rejected  and  will  be  torn  down,  and 
when  they  begin  to  rebuild,  as  no  proper  site  can  be  had  on  the  land  assigned,  I  shall 
have  to  select  another  outside  of  this  assignment.  The  energy,  pluck,  and  money 
which  this  church  is  using  is  bound  in  the  end  to  lead  to  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  with  400  Arapaho  and  200  Shoshone  children  of  school  age,  there  is  ample  room 
for  even  more  schools  than  we  now  have  established,  and  I  could  take  in  100  more 
scholars  than  now  attend  the  agency  school  if  tho  buildings  estimated  for  could  be 
granted. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  displayed  such  knowledge  and  experience  in  farming  and 
in  inducing  the  Indian  boys  to  work  that  we  have  had  more  vegetables  than  could 
bo  consumed  by  the  school,  and  15,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  tribes 
for  seed  which  had  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  which  had  been  bought  with  moneys 
furnished  by  your  office  heretofore. 

In  giving  no  overwrought  account  of  the  condition  of  my  Indians,  I  can  safely  say 
that  their  improvement  and  advancement  has  been  marked  and  is  observed  by  all, 
and  those  who  discouraged  me  when  I  arrived  here  by  saying  I  had  an  impossible 
work  before  mo  now  encourage  me  by  saying  they  believe  the  work  can  be  done. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  present  agency  and  school  employes  give  entire 
satisfaction  and  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work. 

The  relations  between  the  military  authorities  and  the  agency  continue  to  be  most 
pleasant,  each  sustaining  and  aiding  the  other  in  their  respective  duties  without 
clashing  in  any  way. 

Thanking  you  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  confidence  and 
support  you  have  extended  to  me,  which  during  the  past  six  months  was  especially 
needed  and  effectually  rendered,  and  requesting  you  to  continue  this  assistance, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  M.  Jones, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Indian  Industrial  and  Training  Sciiooi, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  August  2,  1887. 

Quiet,  steady  progress  has  characterized  our  school  work  this  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  seeking  admission  has  increased  until  more  than  100  names  are  upon  t  he 
roll.  You  know  the  contract  calls  for  75  only.  We  have  not  exerted  ourselves  to 
gather  children  from  the  different  tribes,  but  rather  await  their  coming.  We  have 
children  from  eight  different  tribes. 

Slowly  some  of  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  pew 
niitted  to  place  their  children  in  school  for  gratuitous  care  and  instruction.  Still, 
there  are  many  benighted  parents  who  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  giving  their 
children  a  chance  to  be  taught  the  white  man's  way  of  living  and  learning.  Their 
crude  ideas  are  so  vagne  that  they  think  they  are  doing  us  a  great  favor  ami  placing 
us  under  lasting  obligations  by  giving  us  a  child  to  support  and  educate.  A  com- 
pulsory school  law  is  the  only  salvation  for  thousands  of  helpless  heathen  children  in 
Alaska,  who  in  their  primitive  state  areas  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Congress  can 
easily  open  the  way  for  their  ransom  and  amelioration. 

Bejbh  naval  and  civil  officers  stationed  here  now  are  in  harmony  with  us,  and  en- 
courage the  natives  to  school  their  children.  These  officers  have  shown  us  favors 
and  rendered  the  school  assistance,  which  we  would  gladly  reciprocate.  The  grand 
jury  inspected  the  school  and  reported  our  work  in  the  most  favorable  terms,  which 
is  gratifying  to  the  faithful  teachers,  aU  of  whom  have  toiled  incessantly  and  with 
nu abated  rigor. 

Indeed,  all  our  teachers  have  labored  with  devoted  missionary  zeal,  forgetting  self, 
remembering  only  their  labor  of  Love  t<>  a  heathen  race.  No  pains  bave  been  spared 
to  give  each  child  personal  care  and  practical  instruction  in  tin'  most  needful  branches 
of  ( Ihrisl  ian  and  secular  knowledge.  What  a  happy  sanitary  change  for  these  children 
of  the  forest,  to.be regularly  washed, bathed,  clothed,  and  taught  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized life.  An  inspection  of  the  household  management,  dormitories,  kitchen,  sewings 
room,  domestic  order,  (haul 'mess,  neatness,  cheerfulness,  the  healthful,  moral,  and 
religions  tone  and  teachings  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  school  and  pervades 
the  life  of  each  child,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  good  work  is  being 
done,  and  t  hat  a  greal  reformal  ion  has  already  been  achieved. 

To  the  tourist  who  has  hut  an  hour  in  which  to  t  ike  in  the  scope  of  the  work,  the 
full  fruition  of  the  educational  efforts  inghehalf  of  tins,,  waifs  <>f  mountain  and  sea 
can  not  be  fully  grasped,  yet  many  have  been  the  expressions  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  gratification,  to  find  that  the  Indian  is  really  teachable,  that  he  has  capacity! 
for  training,  and  is  .susceptible  of  cult  ure. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  not  Indians  in  the  habitual  sense  of  the  word.  "While 
they  live  in  tribes,  and  have  chiefs,  Indian  customs  and  laws,  yet  they  receive;  no 
Government  rations,  have  no  reservations,  and  can  nol  be  considered  wards  of  the 
Government.  They  are  and  always  have  been  self-sustaining.  However,  they  greatly 
need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  free  and  in- 
dust  rial.  Indus!  rial  schools  and  kindred  industries  are  not  only  essential  and  impor- 
tant auxiliaries  to  their  speedy  civilizat  ion,  hut  the  most  potent  factors  in  lifting 
them  from  the  depths  of  degradation,  transforming  their  manner  of  life,  and  giving 
them  the  power  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  and 
soon  enjoy  the  blessings  of  American  cil  izenship. 

Our  school  work  is  SO  arranged  that  half  the  day  of  each  pupil  is  devoted  to  learn- 
ing from  books  and  half  the  day  to  learning  how  to  do  the  world's  work.  We  find 
our  Indian  pupils  are  earnest  and  sedulous  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  vviite 
English,  and  they  are  persistently  eager  to  learn  trades  and  helpful  industries. 

Two  of  our  boys  and  girls  having  completed  their  course  in  t  be  school,  have  since 
married.  We  are  assisting  them  to  build  cottage  houses  on  the  mission  grounds, 
away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  tribal  relations.  Hero  American  ideas 
wiU'continue  to  grow,  Christian  graces  will  bo  fostered  and  encouraged,  Christian 
hands  will  grasp  theirs,  and  loving  hearts  will  ever  open  to  them.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  advice  and  counsel  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  we  hope  to 
see  them  keep  model  homes,  which  will  not  only  bring  happiness  to  their  own  house- 
holds, but  will  serve  to  emulate  their  Indian  friends. 

We  are  gradually  enlarging  our  facilities  for  instruction  in  industrial  trades  and 
kindred  pursuits.  Aboat-house  andcarpenter-;,hop,  the  two  combined,  24  by60,  isr.ow 
in  process  of  erection.  A  shoe-shop  is  also  being  made  ready  and  a  skillful  shoemaker 
can  find  employment  immediately.     A  printing  press  and  outfit  has  just  been  received, 
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and  it  is  our  purpose  to  edit  a  small  monthly  paper  in  the  interest  of  schools  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  natives  of  Alaska.  9 

Another  very  pressing  need  is  a  hospital  for  tin-  proper  care  ami  treat  menl  of  the 
wofully  diseased.  This  humane  need  has  been  so  urgently  pressed  upon  the  woman's 
executive  committee  of  t  he  Board  of  Home  Missions  t  hat  we  havejnsl  received  official 
notice  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  hospital  without  delay.  I  beg  leave  to  iirgentlyre- 
quest  that  the  sum  of$3,000  annually  be  appropriated  through  your  Department 
toward  the  support  of  the  hospital. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedienl  servant, 


The  COMMISSIONKB   OF   INDLAN   AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  1>.  < '. 


Wm,  A.  Kelly, 

Superintendent. 


Keam'6  CaSon  Indian  School,  Arizona, 

SepU  iiiln  :  5,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report.  I  arrived  in  Holbrook  on  May  26,  took  charge  of  too  supplies  at  that  place, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ream's  Canon. 

On  my  arrival  I  took  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds  rented  by  the  Government. 
Ifouud  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  but  some  changes  are  necessary  in  some  of 
the  rooms  to  lit  them  for  school  purposes,  such  as  putting  in  more  windows,  doors, 
and  partitions.  Inclosed  by  stone  fences  1  find  about  27  a<  res  of  good  ground,  all  of 
which  ea  n  he  i  i  lied  and  irrigated.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundanl  and  good;  in  fact, 
the  hest  I  have  found  in  t  he  Territory.  On  account  of  the  excessive  drought  the  In- 
dian horses  were  so  pom  that  I  could  not  ^ct  them  to  do  any  freighting,  which  made 
it  necessary  forme  to  go  to  Holbrook  to  secure  freighters. 

After  my  return  from  Holbrook  I  visited  the  Moquis  villages,  held  a  consultation 
with  the  .chiefs  and  principal  men  to  ascertain  how  many  children  could  he  obtained 
for  school.  The  next  day  1  visited,  with  an  interpreter,  every  hou£<  in  the  three 
villages  ou  the  fust  mesa,  and  was  promised  56  children,  about  lu  from  the  second 
mesa,  and  probably  a  few  from  the  exclusive  Oraibis. 

Since  the  arrival  of  my  supplies  I  have  put  the  desks  and  bedsteads  together  and 
put  them  in  their  places,  made* tables  tor  office  and  store  rooms  out  of  boxes,  exam- 
ined invoices  and  compared  them  with  goods,  made  shelves  in  store-rooms,  and  ar- 
ranged the  goods  on  them.  1  have  not  had  lumber  to  do  as  I  wished  in  making  the 
necessary  changes.  The  matron  has  been  employed  with  the  Bewing-machine  in 
making  dresses  for  the  girls,  sheets,  shirts,  chemists,  aprons,  towels,  etc. 

I  think  that  the  prospect  for  a  school  is  good,  as  the  Moquis  seem  anxious  to  learn 
the  language  and  ways  of  the  whites.  Several  of  the  NavajOS  seem  to  want  their 
children  to  attend  this  school.  1  have  been  to  Albuquerque  to  purchase  provisions, 
as  I  found  I  could  not  get  them  at  Holbrook.  By  the  last  of  this  month  I  hope  to  be 
abie  to  open  the  school,  and  will  try  my  hest  to  make  ii  a  suc< 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Gallaher, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Stevenson  School,  Dakota, 

August  30,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
school. 

The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  86.  The  greatest  number 
in  school  at  any  onetime  has  been  81.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
67.  Over  100  different  pupils  have  been  enrolled  duriug  the  year.  Quite  a  number 
of  those  who  went  home  last  July  and  August  on  the  annual  vaeat  ion  did  not  return 
to  school.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  leaviug  school  at  that  time  was  a  promise 
made  by  a  former  agent  that  three  years  comprised  the  length  of  school  life.  Some 
were  retained  at  the  agency  on  thegroundless  plea  of  being  required  to  aid  "in  the 
farm  work.  The  hands  of  the  superintendent  were  tied.  He  possessed  no  power  to 
compel  attendance  at  school. 

Whenever  sickness  occurred  among  the  children  the  Indians  withdrew  them,  cut- 
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ting  down  the  actual  daily  attendance.  Under  proper  instructions  tJie  Indians  could 
have  been  compelled  to  have  allowed  their  children  to  remain  in  school  more  regu- 
larly. The  same  instructions  would  have  maintained  a  school  at  this  place  of  over 
a  hundred  pupils. 

FARMING. 

The  crops  on  the  farm  have  been  a  partial  failure  this  year.  The  unbroken  drought 
that  prevailed  through  the  months  of  May  and  June  retarded  the  growth  of  all  cere- 
als and  injured  garden  vegetation.  One  hundred  and  ten  acres  have  been  cultivated 
the  past  year.  Forty  acres  were  sowed  to  oats,  30  acres  to  wheat,  4  acres  to  barley,  I 
(5  acres  to  corn,  4  acres  to  beans,  18  acres  to  potatoes,  and  the  balance  to  garden. 
The  late  rains  have  caused  a  bountiful  supply  of  potatoes  and  corn.  The  barley  and  ! 
wheat  have  been  a  complete  failure.     Oats  about  a  third  of  a  crop. 

The  garden  has  been  a  great  source  of  protit  to  the  school.  The  children  have  had 
a  bountiful  supply  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  onions,  etc.  The  marked  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pupils  and  the  decrease  in  sickness  this  summer  over  last  summer 
is  wholly  attributable  to  a  wholesome  supply  of  garden  vegetables.  A  good  garden 
connected  with  the  school  is  of  untold  value. 

STOCK. 

In  June  there  was  delivered  at  the  school  30  head  of  Cotswold  sheep  and  35  head 
of  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers.  This  stock  is  well  graded  and  is  the  finest-look- 
ing  herd  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  unlimited  grazing  lands  lying  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  school  renders  stock-raising  an  important  factor  at  this  school.  An 
immense  body  of  hay  land  is  adjacent  to  the  school  and  would  furnish  hay  enough  to 
winter  400  head  of  cattle.  The  country  was  intended  for  a  cattle  country.  To  win- 
ter tho  stock  the  coming  winter  there  is  cut  and  stacked  at  the  barn  150  tons  of  hay. 

TIN8MITHING. 

The  tin-shop  has  employed  5  boys  the  past  year  in  learning  the  trade.  A  miscella- 
neons  assortment  of  2,891  pieces  of  tinware  have  been  made.  The  shop  has  been 
closed  several  times  during  the  year  and  tho  tinner  and  boys  detailed  to  do  other 
work,  important  and  more  necessary.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  as  t<>  the  character  of  the  work. 

CARPENTERING. 

More  valuable  work  has  been  secured  from  this  department  than  any  other.  The 
carpenter,  with  three  boys,  has  overhauled  all  the  school  buildings,  barns,  sheds,  and 
shops  tho  past  year.  This  department  is  one  of  most  essential  and  vital  interest  con- 
nected with  the  school.     Pupils  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  made  rapid  progress. 

JIAKNESS  AND   SHOE   SHOP. 

This  shop  has  been  hindered  in  its  work.  During  vacation  the  employe'  had  to  be 
detailed  to  assist  in  other  work.  October  1  he  was  relieved  by  orders  of  an  inspector, 
lie  was  reinstated  November  24  and  10  boys  placed  under  his  charge.  Nine  sets  of 
double  harness  were  made  and  tho  repairing  of  shoes  kept  up  with  the  needs  of  the 
school.  January  21  the  shop  was  consumed  by  fire.  Another  room  was  fitted  up  for 
a  shop  and  work  again  commenced.  April  1  the  resignation  of  the  mechanic  in 
charge  was  accepted  and  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton,  Va.,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  shoe-shop.  The  work  of  this  young  man  is  good  and  he  is  very  successful  in 
imparting  his  instruction.  Ho  is  trustworthy,  a  thorough  mechanic,  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  trained  him,  and  a  faithful  employe"  of  this  school. 

JJLACKSMITIIING. 

This  industry  was  closed  down  October  1  by  orders  of  an  inspector. 

•  SEWING  ROOM. 

The  sewing  room  has  turned  off  very  valuable  work  the  past  year.  The  girls  have 
improved  in  their  work,  and  engage  in  their  daily  labors  with  cheer  and  alacrity 
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During  the  year  there  has  been  made  226  aprons,  30  pillow-cases,  114  chemises,  117 
dresses,  157  pairs  drawers,  14  pairs  overalls,  30  pairs  pants,  41  sheets,  23  shirts,  5  suits, 
35  towels,  48  undershirts,  besides  a  bountiful  supply  of  mending  done,  which  is  the 
bulk  of  the  work. 

LA.UNDRY. 

The  laundry  has  been  presided  over  by  an  Indian  girl  of  this  school  at  a  salary  of 
$240  per  annum.  She  has  faithfully  performed  her  duties.  Under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  the  matron  she  has  developed  into  an  employe*  worthy  of  her  hire. 

KITCHEN. 

The  kitchen  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bissell,  who  has  used  her  utmost  en- 
deavors to  train  those  under  her  charge  in  the  arts  of  cookery.  Thehealthful  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils,  the  scrupulously  Clean  dining  room  and  kitchen,  arc  fitting  reflec- 
tions upon  her  work.     Several  of  the  girls  have  advanced  far  enough  to  be  intrusted 

with  the  care  of  the  kitchen. 

DORMITORIES. 

During  the  forepart  of  the  year  the  boys'  dormitories  bad  been  thoroughly  repaired 
and  painted.  They  were  large  and  airy,  and  arranged  with  advantage.  In  January 
they  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Other  buildings  have  been  utilized  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses since.  The  origin  of  the  tiro  was  of  mysterious  occurrence.  Only  through 
strong  efforts  put  forth  were  the  warehouse  and  other  buildings  saved. 

CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  classroom  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  encouraging.  The 
teachers  of  the  former  year  continued  throughout  the  past  year.  The  marked  progress 
of  the  pupils,  the  intense  rivalry  manifested  between  different  sections  of  the  school 
in  friendly  contest,  were  marks  of  progress.  The  Indian  boy  or  girl  will  study  the 
same  as  the  white  child  ;  in  some  studies  they  are  as  apt.  Their  deportment  in  the 
school  room  is  better  than  of  the  average  white  school.  I  have  seen  whites  in  the 
school  room  whose  parents  boasted  of  their  high  grade  of  intellectuality,  yet,  when 
contrasted  with  the  general  demeanor  of  these  Indian  children,  an  impartial  critic 
would  reverse  the  title  of  barbarism. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  is  good.  But  little  sickness  has  occurred  the 
past  year,  and  that  which  did  occur  was  on  account  of  the  impurities  of  the  water. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  several  cases  of  poisoning  from  contact  with  the 
poison-ivy  vine  occurred,  but  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Indians  always  make 
a  break  for  the  school  upon  the  first  report  of  sickness,  no  matter  how  trivial.  If 
they  can  steal  away  the  child,  he  is  carried  to  the  camp.  The  brother  of  the  agency 
interpreter  was  stolen  from  the  dormitory  during  the  night  and  carried  out  on  tho 
plains  to  camp  all  night,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  the  following  day. 
The  physician  of  the  school  reports  to  me  that  this  procedure  is  theserious  drawback 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  An  Indian  girl  ran  away  from  school  in  December 
and  was  badly  frozen.  Another  casein  January  resulted  in  death  to  a  young  girl 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Ac  Indian  child  will  run  away  whenever  tho  roving  disposi- 
tion seizes  it.  The  facilities  for  escaping  from  school  hero  could  not  be  excelled. 
Three  rods  from  the  school  begins  an  interminable  swamp,  and  when  once  they  reach 
that  all  hope  is  lost  in  catchiug  them  until  they  arrive  at  the  agency.  Nothing  but 
a  wall  surrounding  the  school,  with  iron  gates,  sentinels  posted,  could  prevent  escape. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  actual  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  below  what  it  should  be.  There  have 
been  more  children  at  Fort  Berthold.  The  writer  has  urged  that  rations  be  stopped 
until  the  school  was  filled.  The  agent  believed  in  the  opposite  policy.  There  should 
be  a  compulsory  educational  law,  and  the  Indians  made  to  place  tneir  children  in 
school.  Dakota  has  a  large  foreign  population.  Her  legislators  believe  in  education. 
They  have  a  compulsory  educational  law  and  enforce  it.     Her  schools  to-day  are  her 
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pride.  Her  population  is  rapidly  becoming  assimilated.  The  Indian  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  same  reason.  Ho  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  he  can  be  educated.  This  everlasting  begging  and  importuning  an  In- 
dian to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  a  beneficent  government  is  all 
foolishness.  They  should  be  compolled  to  educate.  The  old  Indian,  steeped  in  centuries 
of  ignorance,  is  not  capable  of  thinking  for  his  progeny.  The  compulsory  power  should 
be  given  an  agent,  and  if  he  refuses  to  enforce  it  he  should  be  removed  from  a  posi- 
tion which  he  disgraces. 

The  superintendent  should  be  allowed  a  contingent  fund  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses that  are  constantly  arising.  There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  i'or  authority  to 
make  the  expenditures.  Often  the  mere  power  to  purchase  necessary  articles  would 
result  in  a  saving  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  school.  His  official  bond  is  guarantee 
enough  that  he  will  not  prostitute  the  privilege  given. 

A  more  speedy  examination  of  quarterly  accounts  would  have  a  tendency  toimprove 
the  service.  Were  accounts  examined  in  time  to  allow  corrections  to  be  made  in  the 
following  quarter,  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  status  of  accounts. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  former 
years.  It  lias  been  a  different  school;  from  a  mere  boarding-school  it  has  been  de- 
veloped into  an  industrial  school.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  expense  in  maintain- 
ing shops.  The  past  year  it  has  had  industrial  pursuits  taught.  The  winter  was 
extremely  sever?  and  likewise  added  to  the  cost  for  apparent  reasons. 

The  pupils  thai  have  finished  school  have  gone  back  to  the  reservation.  If  any 
have  fallen  back,  it  i  <  not  the  fault  of  their  training  nor  the  fault  wholly  of  the  Indian. 
The  Government  has  provided  no  home  for  him,  furnished  him  no  chance  to  work. 
No  inducement  is  held  out  to  him;  no  stimulating  example  n  set  for  him  to  follow.  He 
is  east  back  upon  ih<i  reservation  among  his  people.  If  he  falls,  no  matter  ;  ifhesuc- 
(  eeds,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  lit  test. 

The  missionary  influence  at  the  school  has  been  under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Hall 
and  A.  J.  Garry,  missionaries.  Both  have  \  isited  the  school  alternate  Sundays,  and 
have  used  their  best  endeavors  to  impart  and  inculcate  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity.  To  t  heir  zealous  and  indefatigable  labors  they  have  conscious  pride  of 
Knowing  thai  their  Labors  have  not  been  amiss. 

'With  very  greal  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Scott, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian-  Affairs. 


Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  21,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  for  Haskell  Institute  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887.  As  I  did  not  bave  charge  of  the  institute  until  Jan- 
uary I,  1—7,  my  report  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
For  the  efficient  labors  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  previous 
to  duly  1.  1886,  I  \\  ill  refer  to  the  very  able  reports  of  Dr.  Marvin  and  Colonel  Gra- 
bowski,  already  published. 

Pupils  in  attendance  January  1,  1887,  numbered  250,  from  27  tribes,  namely,  Chey- 
enne, Apache,  Arapaho,  Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kiowa, 
Kickapoo,  Kaw,  Muncie,  Miami.  New  York,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage,  Peoria,  Pawnee, 
Ponca,  Pottawatomie,  Quapaw,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux,  Wyaudotte. 

The  first  question  presented  for  solution,  on  assuming  charge,  was  that  of  rations. 
For  some  time  my  predecessors  had  issued  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  Government 
rations,  as  authorized  by  the  regulations,  and  still  complaint  was  made  by  the  pupils 
that  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Orders  were  given  to  reduce  the  rations  to  the 
regulation  standard  at  once,  and  to  institute  a  search  for  thieves.  After  a  time  leak- 
ages  were  stopped,  some  changes  in  employe's  made,  and  complaint  of  short  rations 
ceased.  But  rations  in  an  Indian  training  school  are  like  liberty  in  a  government, 
and  require  eternal  vigilance  for  their  preservation. 

Next  came  the  work  of  filling  up  the  school  to  its  full  capacity.  Applications  were 
made  to  Indian  agents  for  pupils  from  their  respective  agencies  only  to  be  met  by 
unfavorable  responses.  The  following  from  Agent  Williams,  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  agency,  is  a  sample : 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

January  21,  1887. 
C.  Rojiinson, 

Superintendent  Haskell  Institute  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  rotative  to  Indian  children  is  received.  I  Lad  secured  nine  chil- 
dren and  intended  to  have  started  for  your  school  Friday  last,  hut  every  one  refused  to  go,  and  the 
parents  withdrew  their  consent.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
against  Haskell  Institute,  caused  in  part  by  the  death  of  some  jof  their  children  there,  hut  I  think 
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lore  particularly  on  account  of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  school,  as  the  pupils  from  this  agency  are 

antinually  writinir  to  their  people  of  the  severe  rules,  etc.,  of  tho  school. 
Superintendent  Grabowski  visited  tho  agency  recently  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  pupils,  but, 

fter  ten  days  or  more  work,  with  all  tho  assistance  I  could  render  him,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 

ut  one  pupil. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner,  I  visited  the 

ndian  Territory  to  procure  pupils  for  the  school.  The  visit  was  delayed,  however, 
until  new  methods  of  discipline  had  time  to  bear  fruit.     These  methods  were  court- 

nartials  by  the  pupils  for  serious  offenses  like  drunkenness  or  theft,  and  tho  absence 

)f  corporal  punishment  and  abusive  language  in  all  cases  of  correction.  No  cmploy6 
was  to  correct  a  pupil  in  anger,  or  was  to  show  anger  in  auy  case,  although  obe- 

lieuce  to  rules  must  bo  strictly  enforced.     After  a  fair  trial  of  such  a  course,  and  after 

ohe  pupils  had  written  to  their  parents  their  approval  of  the  new  dispensation, 
]he  visit  was  made,  with  the  authority  from  the  Commissioner  to  procure  pupils  from 
the  Indian  Territory  with  certain  limitations. 

1  Among  the  limitations  was  ono  that  no  pupil  could  be  taken  from  the  reservation 
schools  unless  tho  children  consented,  and  the  superintendents,  agents,  and  parents 
were  willing  and  anxious  for  them  to  attend  Haskell  Institute.  This  condition  made 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  pupils  from  these  schools.  When  children  could 
be  found  desirous  of  attending  at  Haskell  often  tho  parents  would  object,  and  when 
; parents  and  children  both  were  willing  the  superintendent  or  agent  would  object. 
Especially  would  the  latter  refuse  their  assent  for  the  better  class  of  pupils  to  leave 
the  reservation  schools.  With  perhaps  ono  exception  superintendents  wore  only 
willing  that  what  are  termed  bad  and  unruly  children  should  leave  their  school  and 
go  to  Haskell. 

The  regulations  provide  that  where  practicable  a  regular  transfer  of  scholars  should 
be  made  once  a  year  from  the  agency  schools  to  those  known  as  industrial  training 
schools,  or  to  schools  in  the  States,  the  pupils  transferred  to  bo  in  good  health,  and 
recommended  for  transfer  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  and  agents  as  a  reward  for 
.meritorious  conduct.  This  is  a  most  wise  provision.  If  all  the  children  of  tho  reser- 
vation could  be  put  into  reservation  schools  till  twelve  or  lifteen  years  of  ago,  and 
then  be  sent  to  an  industrial  training  school  till  taught  some  industry,  the  Indian 
question  would  bo  solved  in  one  generation. 

Turning  from  tho  reservation  schools  to  the  camps,  it  is  found  to  bo  no  easy  task  to 
procure  children.  If  they  could  not  be  induced  to  at  tend  a  sehool  nearer  their  homes, 
how  could  they  be  made  willing  to  go  a  long  distance  from  home  to  the  States,  of 
which  they  were  ignorant? 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  only  102  pupils  have  been  procured  for 
Haskell  between  January  1  and  July  1,  not  counting  the  36  pupils  from  the  Iowa 
schools,  who  left  that  Stato  for  this  school  tho  last  of  June;  These  additions  would 
have  exceeded  the  capacity  of  tho  buildings  had  it  not  been  for  the  vacation  and  ex- 
piration of  tho  three-years'  term  of  many  pupils.  The  indications  are  that  the  places 
of  such  as  have  finished  their  term  and  left  will  be  more  than  filled  by  new  accessions, 
and  more  room  will  bo  needed  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  school  year. 

For  a  history  of  the  school  work  I  would  refer  to  tho  report  of  the  principal  teachor, 
inclosed  herewith.  Tho  work  done  in  the  school-room  under  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, J.  P.  Gorman,  who  is  most  efficient,  has  been  most  thorough  and  satisfactory. 
No  school  can  show  a  better-qualified  corps  of  teachers  than  Haskell  at  the  present 
time  or  more  conscientious  devotiou  to  duty. 

The  industrial  feature  of  the  institute  has  received  its  full  share  of  attention.  The 
farm  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  210  acres,  including  fields,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  making  in  all  490  acres,  all  of  which  is  utilized.  The  work  of  tho  farm  and 
garden  has  all  been  d'me  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  tho  use  of  a  self-binder 
and  thrasher  in  harvesting  the  wheat  and  oats.  Besides  the  farm  and  garden  work, 
pupils  have  been  engaged  in  well-digging,  stone-quarrying,  hauling,  excavating  for 
buildings,  draining,  making  mortar,  attending  masons,  etc.  All  the  carpenter  work 
on  the  place,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  days'  work  on  the  ice-house,  has  been  done 
by  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  ouo  man,  Mr.  Putt. 

Shoemaking,  wagon-making,  blacksmithiug,  painting,  engineering,  tailoring,  and 
dressmaking,  are  carried  on  under  the  directions  of  competent  instructors.  The 
facilities  for  most  of  these  industries  have  been  limited,  but  a  building  has  been 
erected,  and  is  nearly  completed,  in  a  most  substantial  maimer,  for  tho  accommodation 
of  the  various  trades.  This  building,  (iO  by  40  feet,  three  stories,  will  accommodate 
blacksmithiug,  wagon-making,  shoemaking,  harness-making,  tailoring,  printing, 
painting  and  til  shop.  Tho  building  will  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  have  every  com- 
fort needed. 

A  new  building  also  is  being  erected  over  the  boilers,  which  will  afford  ample  facil- 
ities for  all  work  connected  with  a  laundry.  Two  new  boilers  and  a  smoke-stack  of 
brick  are  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  before  cold  weather.  A  new  foundation 
has  been  put  in  for  an  enlarged  carpenter's  shop,  which  will  comfortably  accommo- 
date all  pupils  desirous  of  learning  that  trado.     The  new  ice-house,  30  feet  square 
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and  20  feet  iii  height,  is  a  substantial  structure,  and  will  be  ample  for  the  institute. 
This  statement,  with  tree-setting,  walk-building,  draining,  etc.,  will  indicate  some  of 
the  changes  since  the  last  annual  report.  For  the  details  and  results  in  the  different 
industries  reference  is  made  to  the  statistical  report  herewith  submitted. 

While  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  pupils  in  regard  to  character,  disposition, 
ability,  and  industry,  on  the  whole  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  When  three 
hundred  and  fifty  children  of  any  tribe  or  nation  demonstrate  by  actual  experiment 
that  they  can  do  all  the  work,  under  proper  supervision,  required  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence, from  kitchen  and  dining-room  to  dormitory  ;  when  they  can  do  all  the  work 
required  to  farm  490  acres  of  laud,  perform  all  the  labor  required,  with  trilling  excep- 
tions; to  erect  several  substantial  buildings  of  stone  and  wood,  and  manufacture  a 
great  variety  of  articles  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner,  besides  attending  school 
one  half  of  each  day,  such  children  demonstrate  that  they  are  worth  saving,  and 
that  the  time  and  money  expended  in  their  behalf  are  not  wasted. 

For  religious  and  moral  character  no  school  of  equal  number  can  show  a  better 
record.  To  receive  religious  instruction,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
churches  in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  each  pupil  attending  the  church  of  its  preference. 
So  far  they  have  been  as  free  from  restraint  while  in  a!  tendance  at  church  as  any  cit- 
izen child,  and  no  breach  of  decorum  or  propriety  has  been  reported  or  detected.  On 
each  Sunday  afternoon  all  attend  Sunday-school  in  the  chapel,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  Lessons.  (  m  these  occasions  several  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  act  as 
teachers,  and  render  mosi  welcome  assistance.  On  two  or  three  evenings  of  each 
week  the  pupils  hold  prayer  or  religions  meetings,  which  an1  well  attended. 

As  no  private  Lnterc  raxse  is  permitted  between  the  sexes,  two  evenings  in  the  week 
are  devoted  to  music  or  literary  6X<  rcises  and  social  intercourse.  On  t  liese  occasions 
the  employes  participate,  and  the  influence  is  most  salutary. 

All  Indian  children  are  fond  of  singing,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  teach  them  n'oi 
only  to  sing  by  rote  or  the  ear,  hat  by  mite  ;is  well.  Their  musical  education  is  not 
limited  to  vocal  music.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  very  generously  contributed  the 
funds  necessary  t<>  purchase  a  full  set  of  Instruments  for  a  band,  whioh  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  which  has  made  remark  aide  progress  under  the  instruct  ion  of  our  wagon- 
r  ami  excellent  musician,  Mr.  Buch. 

The  pupils  manifested  a  desire  for  newspapers,  and  in  response  to  a  note  in  the 
Lawrence  papers,  some  fifty  editors  contribute  their  issues  for  the  students'  readings 
room,  which  bias  been  fitted  upbythem  with  a  suitable  desk  and  other  conveniences. 
Also,  they  made  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  book-case,  whioh,  thanks  to  the  friends  of 
the  Indians  fir  and  near,  is  being  well  tilled  with  choice  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  discipline,  except  daring  vacation,  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  largely  self? 
enforced.  The  male  pupils  are  organized  into  companies,  and  tbe  various  movements 
from  place  to  place  are  made  with  military  precision  and  order.  Each  commissioned 
officer  is  disciplinarian  to  a  certain  degree  for  his  company,  while  serious  offenses  are 
punished  by  a  court-martial  of  pupils.  The  punishments,  while  not  corporeal,  are 
alwa> s  equal  I o  the  offense,  and  are  never  resisted  or  complained  of  by  the  offenders. 
So  far  as  practicable  pupils  of  character  and  influence  are  selected  as  drill  officers 
and  disciplinarians,  and  none  can  excel  them.  Over  these,  however,  are  the  princi- 
pal teacher  for  tiieschotd  work  and  the  industrial  teacher  for  outside  affairs.  These 
men  are  well  fitted  for  this  duty,  as  they  maintain  their  dignity  and  self-respect  as 
well  as  the  respect  o\'  th  ■  pupils. 

The  sanitary  condit  ion  of  i  he  Lnsl  itute  has  been  usually  good.  With  the  exception 
of  measles,  no  epidemic  has  prevailed.  Six  have  died  within  the  year,  and  several 
have  been  sent  home  with  chronic  diseases.  Very  many  children  bring  with  them 
latent  and  incurable  diseases  which  must  sooner  or  later  develop.  Aside  from  such 
cases  and  the,  a  ■■  school  has  been  highly  favored. 

The  sanitary  condit  neral  would  he  greatly  improved  with  a  sufficient  sup- 

ply of  good  wat<  r  easily  obtained.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry,  the  driest 
known  for  many  years,  and  a  general  scarcity  has  prevailed  Haskell  has  suffered 
accordingly.  To  obtain  water  for  ordinary  purposes  about,  the  buildings,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  haul  it  a  considerable  distance,  and  pump  much  of  it  by  hand.  Even 
when  waterin  the  wells  is  abundant  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Either  water  should 
be  procured  from  the  city  water-works,  or  an  elevated  reservoir  should  be  provided 
from  which  it  could  be  drawn,  not  pumped,  for  culinary  and  sanitary  purposes  at  all 
i  imes. 

Additional  room  is  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  The  appropri- 
ation is  for  450  pupils,  and  there  are  teachers  and  employe's  sufficient  to  care  for  that 
number.  To  properly  grade  and  instruct  those  pupils  .at  least  two  additional  school- 
rooms should  be  provided.  As  ir  is  now,  two  teachers  will  be  compelled  to  occupy 
1  he  chapel  for  a  school-room.  The  dining-room  can  not  well  accommodate  more  than 
>ither  can  the  chapel.  Also,  that  number  is  all  that  should  be  put  in  the  dor- 
mitories, unless  Borne  of  the  employe's  procure  rooms  elsewhere.  A  large  building 
should  be  erected, with  a  dining-room  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  500  pupils, 
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id  dormitories  for  350.     By  extending  tlio  chapel,  which  i n  nearly  in  a  Bqnare  form, 

mo  40  feet  to  the  rear,  sufficient  room  conld  bo  had  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils 
ii  the  chapel,  and  two  additional  rooms  could  be  provided  underneath  for  school 
purposes.  Just  what  particular  plan  shall  be  adopted  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to 
have  the  room  required.  The  present  appropriation  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  such  buildings  as  arc  Darned  above,  but  if  any  better  plan  can  bo 
suggested  it  should  be  adopted. 

These  arc  some  of  the  present  wants,  but  there  are  prospective  requirements  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Haskell  Institute  is  most  favorably  situated  for 
a  training  school  for  Indians,  being  convenient  to  all  the  tribes,  whether  on  the  north 
or  southT  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  reservations,  and  is  as  healthy  as  ex- 
ists anywhere  inthe  states.  The  site  is  most  beautiful,  and  the  plant  ample  for  the 
accommodation  of  1,000  to  L,500  pupils.  It  requires  but  few  more  employe's  to  care 
for  this  number  than  for  500,  while  better  facilities  can  be  afforded  lor  a  large  school 
than  a  small  one.  If  1  rightly  interpret  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  that  every 
Indian  child  shall  be  given  a  common-school  and  industrial  education  at  the  earliest 
day  possible,  after  v.  Inch  they  will  have  homes  of  their  own  and  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  This  will  call  for  compulsory  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
placing  children  in  school,  and  the  erection  of  more  school  buildings,  especially  for 
industrial  insl  ruction. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  commend  the  employes  for  their  efficient  assistance 
and  good  will,  and  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Department  for  its  uniform  courtesy 
and  for  the  lively  interest  it  has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Robinson, 
Superintend  nt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  productions  and  articles  made  or  repaired  from  Jan- 
uary 1  up  to  and  including  Juno  30,  L887  : 


Products  of  the  farm. 


Articles. 


"Wheat bushels. 

Corn  (estimated) do.. 

Oats <lo.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Turnips do.. 

Onions   do.. 

Beans do. . 

Fruit,  various do.. 

Hay tona 

Beets bushels 


Quantity. 


15G 

1 

100 

1 

000 

;. 

LO 

20 

1 

,    Ml 

oil 


Articles. 


Peas .bush<  Is 

Radishes do. . 

Currants do. . 

■  s do. . 

Ou<  ambers do.. 

Parsnips do. . 

Squashes <i"  . 

dozen 

gallons 

Butter pounds 


Quantity. 


12 
10 
10 

50 

10 
25 

1,  130 
221 


Mending  department. 

Total  number  of  garments  repaired  from  February  11,  date  on  which  the  mending 
room  was  made  a  regular  feature  of  the  industrial  work,  up  to  and  including  Juno 
30,  1887,  4,521. 

Shoemakmg  department. 

Pairs  shoes  made  from  April  'JO  to  .Tune  .10,  1887 146 

Pieces  harness  repaired  from  April  20  to  June  30,  1887 20 

Tailoring  department. 

Uniform  coats  made 128 

Uniform  pants  made 33 

Pants  (children's!  made 13 

"Waists  (children's)  made , 20 

Hickory  shirts  made 108 

Towels  made 25 
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Serving  department. 
[Total  number  of  various  goods  manufactured  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1887. J 


Articles. 


Number. 


Aprons 

Cloth 

unit)... 
Table-spreads 
Desk  covers. . 


107 
49 
30 

7 
56 

5 


Articles. 


Ruffles 

Handkerchiefs 

Towels 

Gowns  (night) 

Dresses  (skirts  ru tiled) 
Towels  (roller) 


Carpenter's  department. 


Articles  manufactured,  repairs,  etc. 


Number. 


Value  of 
time. 


Ladder  14  feet  long 

Ladder!  



Provision  bins 

Cupboard  ■ 





Carpenter's  tool-ch 
( !arpen1 



D  i 



B 

building 





Window-screens 

Door 

Wooden  gun  i 

i  building.. — 

Labor  Lni  i  hospital. 

tiding  ... 

Repairs  o  Lding  ... 

Miscellaj 


l 
l 
1 
l 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
D9 
1 
200 


$1.00 

L25 

15.00 

(5.  CO 

9.  mi 

3.  00 

250.  00 

2. 00 

1.00 

40.00 

2.00 

•_'.  i  0 

3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.50 

25.  oo 

12. 00 

10.00 

100.  00 

f>.  00 

'200.  00 

25.00 

50.00 


768.75 


Wagon-maker's  department. 


Articl  irs,  etc. 


Repair!  

Repau  ing  haul  carl 

•  ing  lumber-wagon 

Repaii  ing  1 1  uck  

och 

R(  pairing  Bpi  ing  wagon 

work-bench 

irker  



agon 

•  skein 

]  in  wagon-bed 

Felloes  in  wagon-wheel 

Repaii  ing  wheelbarrow 

Stone-boat 


New  farm-wagon 

Shaft  in  cultivator 

Repairing  wheelbarrow 

Repairing  cultivator 

Repairing  bay-rake 

Repairing  stone-barrow 

Slut';  in  hay-rake 

Sundries 


Number. 


Value. 


$2.50 
3.00 
4.  25 

5.60 
3.50 

o.oo 
7.30 
1.  50 

7.". 
3.00 


60 


1G0.  00 


Iii  addition  to  the  above  the  wagon  maker  assisted  the  carpenter  in  building  the 
ice-honae  and  in  various  other  ways. 
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Indian  INDUSTRIAL  S<  BOOL, 
Genoa,  Nebr.,  September  15,  1887. 

Sir:  Willi  the  termination  of  another  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
mbmit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  period  thus  far  passed  presents,  in  one  sense, quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
school's  history,  being,  as  it  is,  the  end  of  the  first  prescribed  term,  and  therefore  a 
itestof  tho  benefits  or  rather  proof  of  the  results  of  the  three  years'  Labor. 

The  quota  carried  for  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  one,  run- 
ning, as  it  did,  over  170.  ]n  fact,  our  buildings  have  been  overcrowded,  carrying,  as 
we  did  for  some  weeks,  as  many  as  -jr>  children.  The  total  number  thus  far  enrolled 
in  the  school  since  its  commencement,  February  20,  1884,  climbs  up  to  383,  <>f  which 
number  we  have  at  this  date  190  in  attendance,  being  20  more  than  the  appropriation 
requirement.  In  order  to  form  a  better  as  well  as  a  more  succinct  statement  of  the 
arrival,  departure,  and  average  attendance,  the  following  tabular  form  may  prove  of 
some  use : 


Tribes. 


Sioux : 

Yankton... 
Rosebud — 
Pine  Ridge . 

Omahas 

Winnebagoes... 

Poncaa  

Arickarees 

Mandana 

Gheyennea , 

Arapaliocs 

Santees 


Present 

daring  the 

year. 


Total. 


ltG 


Arrived  in 

the  yi  ar. 


63 


27 


R(  111!  in  -1 


. 


•Jl 


Died  in  the 

Year. 


Boya.  Girla. 


A  review  of  tho  above,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  it,  of  the  on.'  furnished  last 
year,  will  readily  show  the  various  changes  in  the  school     It  will  be  Been  thai  our 

average  attendance  is  greater,  and  that  t  he  number  of  tribes  represented  is  increased. 
Another  fact  may  be  noticed— the  large  number  returned  home.  This  is  due  to  the 
term  of  many  having  expired.  In  regard  to  their  conduct  after  their  return  home, 
views  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  general  remarks.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
take  up  the  several  subjects  of  our  school  and  industrial  interesl 

FABM. 

No  particular  change  during  the  year  has  been  made  in  the  farm,  except  such  as 
naturally  comes  in  the  planting  and  raising  of  the  various  crops.  The  several  yields 
have  been  good,  and  in  many  eases  above,  the  average.  The  wheat  crop,  of  which 
nearly  £0U  bushels  were  raised,  proved  a  vast  saving  in  living  expense,  the  same  be- 
fog given  in  exchange  for  Hour.  The  com  and  oats  yield  were  equally  good.  Jn  this 
connection  it  may  be  added  with  truth  that  no  more  productive,  satisfactory,  bene- 
ficial, or  pleasing  industry  was  ever  offered  to  the  Indian.  Our  boys,  almost  without 
exception,  preferred  farm  work. 


GARDENING. 


This  has  been  made  a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial  branch.  It  has  not 
been  without  its  results  in  more  instances  than  one.  The  variety  in  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  abundant  quantity  of  all,  has  made  our  table  faro  quite  an  easy  problem. 
The  children  by  degrees  formed  a  taste  for  tho  garden  products,  and  seemed  to  crave 
less  the  meat  diet.  Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  this  respect  experienced  is 
the  fact  that  another  step,  and  that,  too,  an  important  one,  has  been  made  by  them 
towards  adopting  abetter  way  of  living.  Tho  orchard,  planted  under  my  predeces- 
sor, although  not  yet  bearing  fruit,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  gives  evidence 
of  becoming  one  of  the  finest  in  tho  country.  In  each  of  the  two  matters  above  re- 
ferred to,  tho  entire  labor  part  has  been  performed  by  the  boys  in  the  school,  the 
farmer  only  supervising  the  work. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  school  buildings  remain  about  the  same,  although  considerable  laboi  and  money 
has  been  expended  in  putting  them  iu  proper  and  suitable  repair.  The  improved  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  conveniences  thus  added,  make  the  total  outlay  for  repairs  a  sure 
and  satisfactory  investment.  Every  private  room,  dormitory,  and  hallway,  besides 
school-rooms,  kitchen,  assembly  rooms,  wash-rooms  and  dining-room  have  been 
painted;  thus  rendering  the  building  clean,  habitable,  and  healthy.  Of  new  build- 
ings erected,  the  most  substantial  is  the  carpenter-shop,  which  is  40  by  20,  and  being 
two  stories  and  a  half  high,  lined  and  ceiled  throughout,  is  sufficiently  commodious. 
A  barn,  cow-shed,  hog-shed,  ice-house,  granary  and  corn-crib  have  also  been  erected. 
The  granary  and  ice-house  are  built  of  brick,  and  very  well  adapted  for  tho  purpose 
intended.  Underneath  the  formei  is  a  large  root-cellar  the  same  size,  as  the  building, 
and  capable;  of  holding  many  hundred  bushels  of  vegetables,  lint  little  skilled  labor 
was  employed  iu  the  erection  of  any  of  t  he  above.  The  hoys  took  to  the  work  with 
a  will  and  spirit,  displaying  a  very  great  interest,  as  they  beheld,  day  by  day,  each 
structure  approaching  completion.  Another  fact  to  be  noticed  iu  reference  to  the 
granary  is  that  it  is  absolutely  mouse  and  rat  tight,  and  thereby  free  from  the  serious 
objection  urged  against  such  buildings  when  of  wood. 

still  another  important  feature  to  be  mentioned  is  the  erection  of  a  GO-foot  wind- 
mill tower  with  a  L2-foo1  power  wheel,  and  a  300-barrel  tank,  elevated  sufficient!! 
to  cany  water  to  the  attic  story.  About  500  feet  of  water-mam  has  been  laid,  thus 
bringing  water  into  the  girls'  and  boys'  wash-room  and  kitchen.  A  large  cesspool 
has  been  dug  and  walled  with  brick,  ami  connected  with  the  building  by  some  300 
feet  of  6-inch  tile.  The  old  laundry*building  has  been  repaired,  with  a  view  to  using 
same  for  a  shop  of  some  kind,  when  the  contemplated  laundry  is  completed. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  added  to  the  Government  property  by  the  above 

buildings,  on  a  basis  of  what   they  would  cost  were  they  built  with  skilled  labor 
would  not  fall  far  short  of  s^nOO. 

TRA1 

The  following  industries,  in  addition  to  farming  and  gardening,  have  been  opened 
to  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  viz:  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness-making, 
shoe-making,  and  printing.  The  first  and  second  of  these  trades  are  found  on  the 
premises.  In  these  ample  and  steady  work  was  provided  for  the  boys;  cold  or  bad 
weather  was  the  only  thing  preventing.  The  detail  in  each  has  been  of  six  to 
eight  boys  each  half  day.      With  few  exceptions  they  have  improved. 

As  to  tin'  other  trades,  places  were  found  in  the  village  for  a  detail.  They  have 
regularly  gone  to  their  work  and  very  seldom  came  back  any  complaint.  At  times, 
however,  some  unsatisfactory  reports  were  returned,  but  they  were  not.  frequent,  in 
comparison  with  the  same  number  of  white  apprentices.  This  plan,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  shops  upon  the  premises.  In 
these  instances  it  is  possible  to  maintain  entire  control  over  the  pupils,  while  in  tho 
other,  for  a  time,  t  hey  pass  away,  ami  are,  at  least  to  some  »  stent,  under  the  evil  tempi 
tations,  which  all  shops  in  a  small  place  are  apt  to  be  cursed  with,  being,  as  they 
ol'tent  imes  are,  the  resort  of  idlers  rat  her  than  workers.  This  object  ion  will  very  soon 
be  overcome,  as  we  are  looking  forward  and  hope  soon  to  have  all  these  trades  intro- 
duced upon  the  Government  premises,  and  so  have  shops  of  our  own.  In  fact,  plans 
already  have  been  prepared,  and  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  material  are  already 
under  consideration. 

SCHOOL   STOCK. 

This  consists  chiefly  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  The  herd  of  the  fust  litis  greatly 
increased,  and  the  purchase  of  four  milch  cows  considerably  added  to  the  supply of 
milk.  With  this  tho  children'.-,  tables  have  been  well  provided,  and  this  fact  has 
proved  an  extreme  source  of  delight  to  them.  The  hogs  did  fairly  well.  Cholera  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  county,  and  the  school  herd  sustained  some  losses.  However, 
many  were  not  affected,  and  the  fanner  and  boys  butchered  a  large  number  fcx^'inters 
use.  Some  of  the  meat  was  served  fresh,  but  the  greater  part,  hams  and  shoulders  par- 
ticularly, was  salted  down  and  served  later  on  in  the  year,  thus  affording  the  chil- 
dren a  winter's  change  of  meat  diet,  a  fact  which  they  greatly  relished. 

SCnOOL-ROOM. 

This  forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  training  of  the  children.  Here  tho  indus- 
tries are  put  aside,  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the  children  are  tested.  The  solution 
of  the  Indian  question  can  not  be  worked  out  in  a  single  day  or  year.  It  must  be 
tested  by  a  regular,  earnest,  and  faithful  application  of  the  combined  influence  and 
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strength  of  study  and  labor.  Let  this  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  work  will  flag  or  be 
improperly  performed.  Continuous  and  systematic  work  has  been,  therefore,  given 
to  this  department.  Study  and  its  features  were  inculcated  more  wit  1 1  a  view  to  the 
practical  t  ban  the  scholasl  io.  The  idea  of  learning  by  rote  and  observal  ion,  apart  from 
reasoning  and  inquiry,  lias  hern  steadily  discountenanced.  The  theory  has  proved  a 
successful  one.  and  in  consequence  a  sure  and  very  perceptible  advancement  has  been 
noticeable.  More  interest  in  studies  has  been  manifested,  accompanied  by  a  greater 
Zealand  determination  to  push  forward,  the  united  power  of  which  has  produced  ;l 
holder  expansion  of  thought,  and  that  openly  in  the  English  tongue.  It  was  the  (los- 
ing of  a  three  years' course  to  many,  and  the  hope  is  strong — may  the  belief  be  si  conger 
and  the  realization  surer — that  the  school-room  work  will  not  be  lost. 

GROUNDS. 

Vast  changes  in  this  respect  have  been  made.  Two  years  ago  nothing  had  been 
done.  To-day  the  grounds  in  front  and  around  the  buildings  are  seeded  down  with 
blue  grass,  and  a  very  pretty  lawn  greets  the  eye.  Numerous  trees  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  much  shrubbery,  have  been  planted.  Flower  beds  also  have  been  laid  out, 
and  an  open  drive-way  to  the  main  entrance.  A  neat  and  tasty  picket  fence  divides 
and  subdivides  the  girls',  boys',  and  officers'  ground  I. 

SANITARY   CONDITIONS. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  been 
good.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  m  <-ver\  respeel  to  keep  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tories well  ventilated,  and  anything  tending  to  create  or  harbor  disease  far  removed. 
It  must  be  expected  that  some  sickness  will  occur  where  so  many  children  are  to- 
gether. Our  hospitals,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  are  in  the  main  school  building. 
Their  locality,  as  well  as  their  arrangement,  renders  them  illy  li'  for  t  he  purpose  in- 
tended. Thus  we  are  deprived  of  any  proper  and  judicious  means  to  prevent  tho 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  This  serious  difficulty  will  be  met  as  800U  as  the  new 
hospital  is  completed. 

Our  death-rate  has  been  two — one  a  Winnebago  and  the  other  an  Arapaho.  The 
latter  can  hardly  be  credited  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man  grown,  came 
here  sick,  and  in  fact  was  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  treatment  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated  that  tin'  want  of  proper  bathing  facilil  tea  occa- 
sions much  annoyance.  Not  only  would  there  be  less  trouble  in  k«  epmg  the  children 
clean  and  healthy,  but  the  proportion  of  sickness  would  be  materially  lessened.  As 
was  the  ease  last  5  ear,  so  this,  our  bathing  has  to  be  done  in  common  wooden  wash- 
tubs.  The  process  of  heating  the  water  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may  appear  an 
easy  task,  but  the  practical  work  of  washing  over  170  children  with  our  present  ar- 
rangements almost  discourages  the  bravest. 

HOUSE- WOK  k\ 

This  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and  falls  under  the  management  of  the 
matron  and  cook.  Each  month  the  girls  have  been  changed  in  their  work.  It  is 
true  the  variety  of  labor  to  which  they  may  be  assigned  is  not  so  great  a.s  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  boys  ;  they  are  apt,  though,  in  their  several  departments  and  show  evi- 
dences of  industry.  They  are  easier  managed  and  give  less  trouble  than  the  boys; 
they  more  readily  take  up  with  the  duties  assigned  them,  are  more  careful  of  their 
dress,  and  seem  better  disposed  to  adopt  a  new  way  ot  living.  Owing  to  the  very 
poor  laundry  facilities,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  of  the  quota  being  girls,  the 
washing  ami  ironing  has  to  he  done  by  the  boys.  This  deprives  the  girls  of  a  very 
important  and  certainly  necessary  part  of  housekeeping.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able evidence  of  the  girls'  advancement  was  shown  in  the  kitchen.  During  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  regular  cook  that  department  was  under  the  care  and  charge  of  one  of  the 
larger  Indian  girls;  she  did  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  regard  to  her  control  over 
her  assistants,  but  in  the  well-prepared  meals  furnished  the  children's  table.  Such 
an  instance  explodes  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  household  management. 
Regarding  the  needs  in  our  household  work,  we  await  with  hope  and  patience  the  erec- 
tion of  our  new  building  with  proper  aj>pliances. 


It  seems  an  oft-repeated  story  to  speak  of  what  is  here  needed.  What  we  Lave,  every 
effort  is  made  to  make  the  most  of  and  secure  the  best  results.  Certain  is  it,  though, 
that  many  and  serious  difficulties  attend  the  accomplishment  of  what  Is  actually 
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performed.  Expectations  spread  out,  "but  realizations  seem  at  each  year's  end  to 
narrow  and  diminish.  The  force  is  sufficient,  but  so  poor  and  limited  the  means,  so 
confined  and  prescribed  the  bounds,  that  the  work,  and  therefore  the  results,  are 
hampered. 

With  very  little  building  accommodation  the  number  of  pupils  could  be  increased, 
and  thereby  the  work  quite  as  easily  doubled.  New  buildings,  therefore,  should  be 
given  the  school.  The  girls  aud  boys  should  occupy  quarters  under  separate  roofs. 
More  industries  should  be  introduced,  thus  affording  more  opportunities  for  a  greater 
number.  Some  proper  system  of  heating,  either  by  steam  or  hot  air,  should  be 
adopted.  Increased  water  supply  should  also  be  arranged  for.  Some  means  should 
be  adopted  to  afford  protection  against  fire,  in  which  respect  we  are  now  utterly 
helpless.  These  matters  ought  to  receive  a  very  careful  consideration  and  bo  acted 
upon  at  a  very  early  day.  Heedless  and  unnecessary  delay  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
serious  loss  which  prompt  action  could  have  averted. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Touching  more  particularly  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  work 
here,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  will  be  found  added  a  special  report  from  the  year's  ex- 
amination of  the  school  physician. 

A  few  statements  now  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  study  and  industrial  train- 
ing. The  wisdom  of  the  present  course  pursued  by  the  Government  is  no  longer  a 
question  purely  theoretical,  based  upon  some  visionary  idea  of  the  philanthropist] 
but  a  practical  application  of  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  best  ends.  The 
question  is  beyond  any  fanciful  reasoning.  It  must  be  argued  from  a  common- 
sense  view,  and  the  Indian  made  to  realize  the  changes  time  and  progress  have 
made.  It  is  frequently  a  query  of  the  secular  press,  as  well  as  the  doubting  public, 
whether  education,  or  industrial  training  serves  any  good  purpose.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  iK it  so  nine])  in  the  school  children  as  in  t  heir  parents  and  homes.  At 
present  the  children  are  in  ihe  minority,  struggle  as  they  may  they  find  the  battle 
at  home  overwhelming  and  themselves  almost  helpless.  Very  few  of  them  can  with- 
stand the  surroundings.  They  must  either  return  to  school  or  drop  down  to  the  par- 
ents'level.  This  theory  of  the  question  is  being  now  daily  tested  by  the  return  of 
children  to  the  reservations  from  the  various  schools;  Some  of  the  pupils  who  left 
here  last  spring  are  doing  well  :  others  have  tailed  to  do  all  they  would  and  hoped  to 
do,  and  in  consequence  have  taken  the  only  course  open.  So  true  is  this  that  one  of 
the  larger  girls  writes  back  that  she  "  is  not  going  to  try  anymore  after  this,  for  they 
(parents^  have  disappointed  me  now."  Another  instance,  though,  shonld  be  mentioned. 
Among  those  who  returned  to  one  of  the  Dakota  agencies  was  a  girl  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  spenl  one  nighl  at  home,  when,  Beeing  the  escort  who  accompanied  her 
t<>  the  re»  rvation,  ran  to  him  a  ml  refused  to  leave  him.  It  is  needless  to  add  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  school, and  is  now  entered  for  another  term.  Her  life  here 
made  her  resist  the  vicious  surroundings  of  camp  life.  Not  willing  to  accept  them, 
young  as  she  was,  she  selected  of  her  own  free  will  the  place  which  had  been  her 
home  for  the  last  three  years.  Such  cases  are  not  frequent,  but  when  brought  to  one's 
notice  they  throw  at  least  a  grain  of  comfort  into  the  work  and  give  much  hope  of 
still  greater  encouragement  for  the  future.  I  mention  one  more  case  to  show  the 
parent's  influence.  A  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  writes,  "I  want  to  come  back,  but 
my  mother  don't  want  me  to  come  again.  She  don't  want  me  to  go  to  school  any 
more."  These  several  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  what  the  children  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

Another  feature  of  this  question  is  the  farm  industry.  It  strongly  impresses  me 
vhat  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  care  of  slock  should  be  made  a  special  study.  Its 
importance  can  not  be  urged  too  much  nor  too  emphatically.  Trades  are  a  benefit, 
but  alter  all  the  more  interest  shown  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  the  sooner  tepees  will 
give  way  to  houses  and  the  camping-ground  for  a  night  to  a  well-cultivated  farm. 
Of  land  there  is  abundance,  of  tools  and  implements  there  are  plenty  ;  its  value  and 
their  uses  must  be  taught.  No  more  fertile  field  for  such  purpose  than  the  heart, 
brains,  and  strength  of  the  young  men  sent  from  the  reservations  to  school.  On  their 
return  home  well  fitted  and  prepared  are  they  to  take  up  and  follow  the  vocations 
taught  them.  Let,  then,  more  interest  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  farm 
work  and  the  benefits  therefrom  to  be  derived  will  sooner  be  realized. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
use  of  the  Indian  tongue.  There  can  not  be  any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  teach- 
ing English  exclusively.  Experience  proves  that  progress  is  greater,  quicker,  more 
reliable,  and  more  beneficial  when  the  language  is  common.  The  control  of  the  chil- 
dren is  much  easier  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  our  ways  more  perceptible.  They 
are  deprived  of  nothing;  they  lose  nothing.  The  quicker  they  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  acquire  not  only  our  ways  but  our  language  the  more  readily 
will  our  purpose  be  accomplished. 
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Closely  allied  with  tho  foregoing  is  that  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  collecting  and 
filling  the  schools  removed  from  the  reserves.  Those  only  who  have  made  attempts 
to  secure  children  can  know  the  difficulties  attending  every  step.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  physical  endurance  and  moral  pal  lence,  No  compulsions  or  t  areata  can  be  ex- 
ercised toward  parents  or  children.  The  agent,  no  matter  how  willing  and  ready  to 
help,  is  powerless.  Let  the  parent  refuse  or  child  be  unwilling,  and  any  further  at- 
tempt only  wastes  time  and  causes  more  discouragement.  This  fact  is  particularly 
true  on  reservations  where  boarding-schools  are  established.  One  can  nol  have  a 
choice,  and  oftentimes  takes  children  who  ought  not  to  he  received.  It  furthermore 
results  in  the  selection  of  children  from  camp  lite;  in  other  words,  those  who  never 
have  been  at  school,  or  whom  the  day  or  boarding  schools  can  sot  secure.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  throw  into  the  school  a  Lot  of  non-English-speaking  Indian  children. 
The  regular  routine  of  school  duties  is  interrupted  and  the  standard  of  the  school 
lowered.  Many  times  they  are  quite  young,  and  by  the  time  they  become  capable 
their  term  is  ended. 

Another  view  of  this  question  is  crowding  itself  to  t  he  front.  One  generally  hems, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  young  men  after  their  return  hornet"  I-.  not  the  question, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  girls,"  equally  or  more  pertinent  f  Doubly  do  they  need  care 
and  protection.  Their  early  teaching  and  home  influence  is  so  different  in  its  tendency 
from  the  lessons  taughl  t  hem  at  school.  They  may  endeavor  1  heir  best  to  do  right  at 
home,  but  their  chances  are  few.  The  boys  nave  !  he  land  to  cult  i  vat  e  or  their  trades 
to  follow,  or  can  obtain  employment  oftentimes  in  and  around  the  agency;  the  girls 
have  nothing.  Were  they  inclined,  as  they  often  are,  t < »  do  for  themselves,  the  op- 
portunity not  offering  itself  they  are  helpless  t<>  bring  it  arum:.  For  their  improve- 
ment and  t  he  inculcating  of  a  home  idea,  I  should  recommend  the  doing  away,  as  far 

as  possible  and  practicable,  the  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale.  Better  have 
a  number  of  small  stoves,  kitchens,  and  kitchen  utensils,  and  Let  the  girls  be  taught 
to  care  and  cook  for  a  certain  number,  as  the  housekeeper  would  for  her  small 
home.  Such  a  course  would  give  them  Borne  idea  of  Looking  after  and  caring  for  a 
home.  For  the  lack  of  this  as  well  as  disregard  for  home  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles.  Their  wandering  nature  and  roving  disposition  gives  them  no  such  desire. 
This  let  them  once  cling  to  and  hold,  and  a  long  stride  has  been  made  in  theright 
direction. 

For  a  still  further  protection  of  the  schools  the  idea  of  the  black-list  should  be 
carried  out.  1  would  therefore  recommend  that  not  only  should  each  superintendent 
send  the  names  of  pupils  placed  on  that  list  to  the  Department,  bul  also  to  each  school 
off  the  reserve  and  the  agency  to  which  such  child  belongs. 

There  is  yet  another  question  often  asked,  "Has  the  Indian  child  capacity  .' "  Of 
this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Indian  has  brains  and  mental  powers,  but 
the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be,  "  Will  he  use  them  f"     If  he  only  can  be  induced  to 

shake  off  the  influence  of  the  old  traditions,  stand  OUt  for  some  0Ort  of  independence, 
and  show  an  ambitious  spirit  to  go  ahead,  ho  will  then  astonish  many  a  doubting 
mind.  In  every  instance  where  a  boy  or  girl  has  displayed  a  free,  determined  will, 
something  has  been  done.  However,  they  seem  to  fall  tar  short  of  a  full  realization 
of  their  own  powers,  and  how  really  noble  t  hey  can  make  t  heir  o\fn  man  and  woman 
hood.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Indian  in  common  parlance  rep- 
resents the  meaner  and  baser  instincts  of  humanity.  This  results  from  their  early 
history.  In  their  endeavors  they  have  this  prejudice  to  overcome,  ami  yet  by  deed 
and  will  accomplish  all  that  is  expected.  The  child  feels  this  more  keenly  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  The  surest  and  safest  way,  then,  is  to  keep  1  he  children  from  this 
early  prejudice.  The  more  frequently  they  come  within  its  baleful  influence  the 
harder  becomes  the  task  to  stir  or  move  their  will  power.  This  course  must  be 
adopted.  They  must  be  taught  their  own  capacity  and  made  to  feel  their  own  men- 
tal strength..  This  done  and  they  will  help  in  a  marked  degree,  not  only  to  further 
the  present  policy  of  the  Department,  but  to  revolutionize  the  present  condition  of 
Indian  life. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on  most 
satisfactorily  and  harmoniously.  I  desire  tocxpress  my  appreciation  for  the  universal 
confidence  shown  me  by  my  employe's. 

For  the  hearty  and  unqualified  support  as  well  as  thoughtful  consideration  shown 
for  tho  work  here  by  the  Department  I  tender  sincere  thanks,  and  beg  to  remain, 
with  much,  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Horace  R.  Chase, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Albuquerque  Indian  Industrial  School, 

August  31,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  this  nay  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  Indian  school  at  this  place,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1887. 

Prior  to  my  arrival  here  on  the  2d  of  October,  1886,  on  which  date  I  assumed  con- 
trol, the  institution  had  been  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan,  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  Government  had 
previously  turned  over  the  school  farm  and  buildings  that  had  been  erected  thereon 
to  the  useof  this  religious  society,  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  them  to  es- 
tablish and  keep  ii]>  a  school  with  all  the  educational  facilities  and  a  few  of  the 
more  Important  industrial  features  of  the  larger  Indian  schools  in  the  East  and  else- 
where. The  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1884,  and  the  school  therefore  had  been 
operated  by  the  Presbyterian  board  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  As  the  society 
claimed  to  own  the  furniture  and  all  other  interior  appliances,  and  as  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  join  base  of  this  property,  the  build- 
ings were  found  on  my  arrival  destitute  of  everything.  The  situation  of  affairs  was 
far  from  encouraging. 

The  first  three  months  were  devoted  ( hiefly  to  the  w ork  of  estimating  for  supplied 
and  collecting  the  children  from  the  different  pueblos.  The  latter  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  To  one  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  as  he  is,  and 
only  such  mi  ager  knowledge  of  his  ways  and  habits  as  are  found  in  the  imperfect 
accounts  furnished  in  the  ordinary  histories,  the  Labor  incident  to  the  successful  or- 
ganization  of  such  a  school  as  the  Government  designs  cannot  well  be  calculated. 
Obstacles  arising  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  want  of  experience  in  the  rather 
complicated  routine  of  Government  business,  presented  themselves  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. What  to  do,  and  how,  were  puzzling  questions.  The  school,  although  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  was  under  so  different  regime  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  lender  it  necessary  to  begin  its  organizat  ion  at  t  he  foundation.  So  many 
influences  directly  at  variance  with  one  another  hail  been  brought  to  bear  upon  tho 
Indian  to  secure  his  patronage  that  he  was  found  hardened  against  the  more  usual 
arguments  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization,  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  doubt 
and  disbelief. 

Several  pueblos  were  visited  by  Agent  Williams  and  myself  in  which  opposit  ion  to 
schools  of  the  mosl  violent  and  obstinate  kind  had  taken  deep  root.  Theirprinci* 
pal  men  could  not  be  reached  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  reason,  or  tact.  Much  of 
this  state  of  things,  I  am  forced  to  believe,  is  due  to  the  questionable,  not  to  say 
reprehensible,  devices  that  bave  been  for  years  systematically  resorted  to  to  secure 
children.  They  \  ere  suspicious  of  everything  and  everybody,  and  complained  that 
they  had  l >.  < : i  so  often  deceived  that  they  could  not  put  faith  in  the  promises  we 
made  them.  Such  was  the  case  especially  with  the  pueblos  Santa  Domingo  and 
denies,  from  neither  of  which,  although  two  of  the  largest  in  the  Territory,  were  we 
able  to  secure  any  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Superintendent  Eiley, 
about  the  1st  of  January,  considerable  effort  had  been  made  in  the  northern  pueblos, 
hut  not  with  such  results  as  was  anticipated.  The  best  that  could  be  said,  was, 
that  atrial  had  been  made  and  a  score  of  children  were  within  the  walls  of  the  insti- 
tution as  the  consequence.  From  this  date  onward  the  school  rapidly  filled  until  by 
February  1  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  130  was  reached.  1  have  to  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  the  collect  ing  of  so  large  a  number  of  children  in  so  short  a  time  was 
due  to  the  presence  and  aide  service  of  Superintendent  Kiley  and  Agent  Williams, 
both  of  whom  visited  with  me  all  the  more  important  pueblos  I  am  conscious  of,  and 
fully  appreciate,  the  aid  which  these  gentlemen  rendered  me  at  a  time  when  the  out- 
look was  anything  but  hopeful. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  maximum  attendance  attained  during  the  year  was  reached  in  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  when  170  children  were  enrolled,  In  this  number,  five  distinct  tribes 
were  represented,  viz:  The  Pueblos,  Navajos,  Mescalero  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago. 
Of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  San  Felipe  furnished  39,  lsleta  3G,  Laguna  18,  Santa  Anna  10, 
Cia  8,  Acoma  8,  Cochita  5,  and  San  Dia  •">,  making  a  total  of  129  from  the  Pueblos. 
There  were  &  Navajos  from  Canoncito  Cojo,  1  Mescalero  Apache,  7  Papagos,  and  23 
Pimas.     The  highest  average  attendance  was  182. 

PRESENT   CAPACITY,  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  main  building,  in  the  two  most  essential  features  of 
dormitories  and  dining-room,  can  not  fairly  be  placed  at  more  than  175.  With  the  two 
unfinished  buildings  completed  there  will  be  "added  larger  dormitory  facilities,  two 
st  or  -rooms,  and  many  other  rooms  intended  to  serve  for  workshops  and  a  variety  of 
other  purposes.     Through  the  liberality  of  the  Department  extensive  improvements 
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in  building  and  repairing  are  expected  to  be  undertaken  early  this  fall.  When  the 
improvements  now  under  contemplation  are  completed  it  is  believed  thai  the  institu- 
tion will  afford  comfortable  accommodations  for  250  pupils. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

Industrial  education  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  farming  and 
the  trades.  In  the  former  occupation  may  be  embodied,  besides  the  ordinary  duties 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  crops  and  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of 

agricultural  implements,  much  labor  of  a  general  character,  the.  necessity  for  which 
every  thrifty  and  intelligent  farmer  recognizes.  The  Indian  has  a  natural  aversion 
to  manual  labor  of  whatever  kind.  This  aversion  is  heredit  ary.  He  interests  him- 
self only  in  what  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  his  father.  Idleness  suits  him  much 
better  than  work.  To  overcome  this  natural  tendency  to  laziness  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  to  take, and  this  object,  can  bebesl  secured  by  ascertaining  as 
far  as  possible  to  what  occupation  his  mind  inclines,  and  then  creating  within  him  a, 
deep  interest  to  learn  how  to  do  his  work  well.  A  common  fault,  I  apprehend,  in 
training  the  Indian  industrially  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  teachers  themselves. 
They  appear  to  reason  t  hat  because  the  Government  appoints  t  hem  to  these  positions 
manual  labor  is  beneath  their  dignity ;  that  they  are  merely  engaged  to  look  on  and 
perform  all  their  teaching  with  tin;  tongue,  and  leave  hand  training  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  Of  the  trades,  without  donbt,  the  three  roost  practical  and  useful  for 
the  Indian  are  those  that  teach  how  to  work  in  wood,  leather,  and  iron. 

THE  FARM. 

The  farm  may  be  truthfully  said  to  be  in  an  embryo  Btate.  Of  the  66  acres  com- 
posing it  not  more  than  5  or  6  had  been  put  under  cultivation.  This  small  portion 
had  been  seeded  to  alfalfa,  but  owing  to  its  partial  failure  the  annual  crop  has  been  a 
scanty  one.  Until  this  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  vegetables  ami  <>t  her 
garden  supplies.  Though  2  or  :>  acres  were  plowed,  leveled,  manured,  and  put  in  fair 
tillable  condition  in  the  spring  and  planted  with  the  more  necessary  kind  of  Veget- 
able seeds,  the  crop  product  from  present  indications  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  considering.  The  farm  in  great  part  is,  like  most  of  1  he  land  adjoining  it,  of  a 
cold  and  strongly  alkali  nature.  It  is  in  its  rough,  wild  state,  and  can  only  be 
brought  out  of  its  almost  hopeless  condition  of  sterility  piece  by  piece,  and  by  great 
labor  of  the  plow  and  thorough  enriching.  From  eight  totwelveof  the  larger  boys 
were  regularly  detailed  to  assist  the  farmer,  and,  while  the  showing  at  the  end  of  t  lie. 
season  will  bo  far  from  satisfactory,  the  failure  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  cause 
above  stated,  as  commendable  energy  and  judgment  were  shown. by  him  from  the 
beginning.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  fit  for  irrigation  and  tillage  the  coming  fall  and 
-winter  4  or  5  acres  of  unbroken  land,  which,  in  addition  to  that  worked  the  past 
year,  -will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  practical  lessons  in  farming  for  the  boys  dur- 
ing next  year. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE   G HOUNDS. 

Another  industry  whereby  much  outside  manual  labor  has  been  performed  is  that 
connected  with  the  building  of  stone  and  gravel  walks  and  grading  of  the  grounds 
immediately  surroimding  the  buildings.  Reference  has  already  been  made  in  former 
letters  to  the  low  situation  of  the  buildings,  and  the  difficulty,  because  of  this,  of  se- 
curing good  drainage  and  keeping  tho  ground  about  dry  and  (lean  during  the  wet 
season.  To  wholly  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  location  is  impossible,  but  to  so 
change  the  nature  of  the  soil  approaching  it  as  to  free  it  from  cesspools  and  water- 
basins  in  which  to  collect  tilth,  whence  arises  deadly  miasm  to  poison  tho  air  and 
render  life  unsafe,  is  entirely  possible.  The  old,  worthless,  disgraceful  out-buildings 
were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new  and  more  commodious  ones,  built  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  main  building.  Broad,  hard  walks  constructed  of  stone  and  gravel 
now  lead  to  them.  Fully  4,000  load3  of  dirt  were  hauled  to  fill  the  low  places,  and 
this  was  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  around  with  gravel  drawn  from  the  foot- 
hills nearly  2  miles  away.  It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  loads  of  gravel  have 
been  drawn  during  the  past  season  for  this  purpose.  This  work  was  done  under  tho 
direction  of  the  industrial  teacher;  it  was  greatly  needed,  and  while  much  still  re- 
mains undone  in  this  direction,  yet  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  put  the  yards 
and  grounds  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  healthy  condition. 

CARPENTRY. 

During  the  past  year  instruction  was  given  in  this  trade.  A  carpenter  was  em- 
ployed irregularly  up  to  the  1st  of  March.     Tables  for  the  dining-room,  an  office  case, 
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aud  many  other  articles  needed  for  use  in  the  school  were  manufactured.    A  large 
amount  of  repairing  was  also  done  on  the  buildings  from  timo  to  time. 

On  the  1st  of  April  twenty-six  boys  and  four  girls  from  the  Pima  agency  in  Ari- 
zona arrived  at  the  school.  These  boys,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  large  in 
stature  and  quite  well  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  general  work.  Their  good  be- 
havior and  the  industry  displayed  by  them,  both  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere, 
reflects  credit  upon  the  training  they  have  received  at  the  agency  school,  and  the 
evident  capacity  of  their  race  for  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  regular  school  carpenter  arrived  the  second  week  in  April.  Several  of  the 
Pima  boys,  with  two  who  had  worked  at  the  trade  at  Carlisle,  and  one  from  the  Mes- 
calero  agency,  were  immediately  placed  under  his  instruction.  Since  this  time  a 
marked  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  and  ranch  work  accom- 
complished.  All  have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  learning  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent tools  and  how  to  sharpen,  care  for,  and  to  use  them,  and  a  few  have  exhibited 
exceptional  mechanical  talent.  The  extensive  building  and  repairing  soon  to  be  com- 
menced will  present  an  excellent  field  for  practical  instruction  in  a  1  the  impor- 
tant details  of  house  architecture,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  expected,  judging  from  the  ' 
order,  activity,  and  earnestness  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  that  by  the  close  of  next 
year  some  of  the  boys  will  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  to  be  called, 
if  not  skilled,  at  least  progressive  workmen.  From  the  carpenter's  report  to  me  I  will 
quote:  "We  have  constructed,  in  new  work,  fence  to  girls' jard,  new  water-closets, 
one  coal  shed, two  carriage  sheds,  a  large -number  of  tables,  three  large  cupboards,  two 
refrigerators,  several  door  and  window  screens,  clothes-presses,  and  numerous  other 
articles  for  use  in  the  differenl  departments.  We  have  also  finished  up  second  story  of 
carpenter  shop,  and  put  shingled  roof  on  store-room  adjoining,  aud  have  kept  all  the 
buildings,  fences,  gates,  and  farming  implements  in  thorough  repair;  and  aside  from 
this  work  have  painted  fence  to  girls'  yard,  windmill,  and  tank,  carpenter's  shop,  all  the 
tin  roof  (except  unfinished  buildings),  water-closets,  and  the  exterior  wood  and  brick 
work  of  the  school  building.  We  have  already  quite  a  quantity  of  tho  finished  ma- 
terial out  for  the  Larger  unfinished  building." 

THE  SEWING  ROOM. 

With  a  small  force  of  girls  employed,  and  these  only  a  part  of  the  time,  have  man- 
ufactured since  December  last  1.17  i  garments.  Of  these,  398  were  sheets,  339  pillow- 
cases,  214  towels,  119  dresses,  30  girls'  skirts,  207  pieces  girls'  underwear,  40  boys' 
pants,  besides  a  number  of  other  articles  needed  for  use  in  the  dining-room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  dormitories,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  work  above  described  the  weekly  re- 
pairing of  the  hoys'  clothing  was  attended  to,  and  this  formed  no  inconsiderable  por- 
t  ion  of  the  labor  ol  this  room.  A  half-dozen  of  (  he  girls  learned  how  to  run  tho  ma- 
chine, sewing  dresses  aud  other  garments  with  much  skill  and  dispatch. 

DOMESTIC   TRAINING. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  girls  in  the  institution  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  very  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  household  work, such  as  cooking,  making 
bread,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  1  or  a  time  all  the  labor  of  tho  laundry,  dining-room, 
dormitories,  etc.,  was  done  by  details  of  boys. 

As  there  were  not  girls  enough  to  perform  all  the  work  in  any  one  of  these  depart- 
ments it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  make  up  details  of  both  sexes,  but  was  deemed 
best  to  avoid  the  danger  incident  to  their  commingling.  This  placed  all  such  labor 
upon  the  boys.  Later  on  the  making  of  tho  beds,  sweeping,  and  cleaning  both  the 
boys'  and  girls'  sleeping  apartments  were  turned  over  to  the  girls,  to  be  done  by  them 
under  tho  supervision  of  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  A  few  of  the  girls  have 
also  recently  been  put  in  charge  of  the  lauudress  to  assist  her  at  tho  washing  and 
ironing.  Watchful  supervision  on  her  part  has  made  the  experiment  a  success  and 
good  results  are  reported. 

ADDITIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  shoe  and  harness  maker  and  tailoress  are  to  be  employed  the  ensuing  year,  and 
as  these  industries  form  an  essential  factor  in  industrial  training,  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  will  be  selected  as  apprentices,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  the  instruction 
in  these  useful  employments  thorough  and  practical.  It  is  hoped  that  hlacksmi thing 
and  wagon-making  may  before  long  be  added  to  tho  industries  already  approved,  thus 
giving  all  the  advantages  of  tho  more  necessary  occupations,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  peculiarly  needful  in  Indian  education. 

BAKERY. 

The  bakery  has  had  two  Indian  hoys  since  April  1  learning  the  business.  In  the 
absence  of  the  head  baker  recently  while  on  his  vacation,  one  of  the  boys  performed 
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all  the  work,  supplying  the  school  with  bread  for  about  a  week.  While  this  is  uot  as 
important  as  other  departments  of  labor,  it  gives  variety  of  employment  and  furnishes 
to  a  few  the  pursuit  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

SCHOOL  WORE. 

The  school  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  made  a  beginning.  The  work  done  has  been 
of  the  most  elementary  character.  Several  causes  have  operated  to  obstruct  and  re- 
tard the  literary  progress  of  the  pupils.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inade- 
quate teaching  force,  two  teachers  having  to  instruct,  deal,  and  care  for  130  children 
of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement  during  at  least  half  the  year.  Another  promi- 
nent cause  is  found  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  education  on  thepartofsomeofthe  teachers 
to  properly  instruct  classes  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Indian  teaching 
is  peculiar  business  and. requires  certainly  as  much  knowledge,  patience,  tact,  origi- 
nality, invention,  and  energy  as  are  required  to  teach  American  youth.  No  teacher 
should  enter  a  school-room  who  is  not  pr<  pared  by  education  for  the  work,  and  if  all 
the  employes  of  an  Indian  school  were  possessed  of  a  fair  English  education,  average. 
general  intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the  English  language  correctly,  many  of 
the  hinderances  would  bo  removed.  The  Indian  child  is  imitative,  and  therefore 
what  he  hears  spoken  brokenly  he  learns  to  speak  brokenly,  lie  is  also  singularly 
sensitive,  and  readily  discerns  the  difference  between  r<  iinement  and  vulgarity.  Ex- 
ample is  no  less  a  factor  in  his  education  than  in  the  education  of  other  races.  It,  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  t  lie  Indian  child  will  read  readily  and  intelligibly  from  a  book 
Or  write  sentences  dictated  to  him  on  the  board  or  slate,  and  still  bo  unable  to  give 
replies  to  questions  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  character  in  English.  This  may 
be  due  to  his  natural  reticence;  it  certainly  can  not  be  charged  to  his  inability  to  use 
language,  as  he  converses  freely  in  his  own  ton 

No  systematic  grading  by  written  examination  has  yet  been  at  tempted,  nor  woidd 
such  a  step  have  been  practical  in  view  of  the  general  fundamental  character  of  the 
work  required.  More  t  han  one-half  of  1  he  scholars  had  never  at  tended  school  or  had 
attended  so  little  in  the  day  school  in  tin;  pueblo  that  the  improvement  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  Such  classification  as  could  be  made  by  oral  inspection  has  answered  up 
to  the  present.  The  progress  of  the  present  year  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der grading  based  upon  carefully  conducted  written  examinations  necessary. 

While  the  facts  herein  stated  have  somewhat,  hindered  the  successful  operation  of 
the  school  as  a  whole,  still  the  work  in  some  of  the  departments  has  been  very  efficient 
and  deserves  special  commendation.  Pupils,  on  their  arrival,  have  been  examined 
and  placed  in  classes  according  to  their  advai  cement.  The  method  of  teaching  by 
objects  and  picl  ures  has  been  suggested  and  attempted  in  all  primary  work  ;  t  he  word 
method  was  adopted  tor  use  in  primary  reading  classes,  and  charts,  written  words  on 
t  lie  board,  and  exercises  for  blackboard  and  slate  were  daily  brought  into  requisif  ion. 
Natural' actions,  such  as  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  and  the  like,  have  been 
frequently  resorted  to  to  call  forth  short,  familiar  expressions,  and  thus,  by  frequent 
practice,  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  employ  the  more  common  and  necessary 
language  forms  of  everyday  lite.  Special  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  year 
to  induce  all  pupils  to  speak  the  English  language.  A  daily  record  has  been  kepi  and 
every  instance  of  Indian  or  English  speaking  noted. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  Indian  is  taught  to  be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  The  governor  or  chief  and 
principal  officers  of  a  tribe  require  unquestioned  obedience  to  his  commands.  Res  peel 
tor  his  authority  is  inculcated  from  earliest  youth,  and  its  effects  seldom  disappear  in 
manhood.  The  Indian  child  is  therefore  tractable  and  easily  managed.  This  is  the 
rule,  and  few  exceptions  have  been  noted  during  the  past  year.  Kindness  and 
firmness,  except  in  rare  instances,  are  the  only  weapons  needed;  mild  meaus  have 
generally  been  found  sufficient.  In  a  few  instances  offenders  were  punished  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  meals  or  imposing  upon  them  extra  labor.  Corporeal  punishment 
has  not  been  resorted  to  except  in  its  mildest  form,  and  in  the  case  of  t  he  smaller  boys. 
The  Indian  is  very  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  resents  an  injury,  real  or  fancied,  as 
quickly  as  any  race  upon  the  earth.  He  is  suspicious  of  strangers,  but  when  once  his 
confidence  is  gained  and  friendship  proven  he  is  steadfast  in  his  attachments. 

morals  and  manners. 

These  have  formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  practical  discourses  during  the  year. 
To  inculcate  the  principles  of  right,  truth,  justice,  polite  behavior,  and  considerate 
treatment  of  one  another,  has  been  considered  equally  important  as  religious  instruc- 
tion.     The  latter  teaching  has  been  left  to  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  several 
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churches  which  their  parents  desired  them  to  attend.  The  former  formed  a  part  of 
the  instruction  at  the  school.  Continual  watchfulness  over  their  actions  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  school,  or  at  their  work,  has  been  enjoined  upon  employe's  in  charge. 
The  use  of  slang,  profanity,  or  vulgar  expressions  is  not  permitted  among  employes, 
or  by  them  in  the  presence  of  pupils. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  protect  the  morals  of  pupils,  and  keep  the  school  free 
from  the  vices  and  immoralities  so  often  associated  with  large  boarding  institutions. 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  I  sincerely  believe  there  has  been  no  failure  in  this 
respect,  and  that  upon  the  year's  record  rests  no  blofc  to  mar  or  stain. 

physician's  report. 

Daring  the  year  there  were  treated  112  patients  (-9  males,  23  females) ;  of  this  112  there  were  20  cases 
of  measles  and  32  of  coniunctivius  (inflamed  eyelids).  The  remaining  60  cases  were  comprised  under 
23  diseases  ordinary  and  incident  to  childhood  and  school  life. 

Tin'  mortality  lias  been  -,  l  from  measles  and  l  from  bilious  remittent  passing  into  typhoid.  The 
last  ease,  while  not  d.\  ing  at  t  ho  school,  should  properly  be  charged  again  si  the  disease  as  contracted 
here.  This  will  give  an  average  of  mortality  of  lrJ  per  cent.,  a  small  percentage  of  eases  attacked,  and 
an  average  of  1J  per  cent,  when  compared  with  population  of  school 

One  word  is  necessary  regarding  the  epidemic  of  measles.  The  epidemic  originated  from  a  recently 
arrived  employe,  who  had  probably  contracted  it  while  traveling.  From  this  ease  the  disease  gradu- 
ally increased  until  quarantine  became  unnecessary  and  was  dispt  need  with. 

£n  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  dnring  the  year  were  comprised  under  two 
^iniM>irs  a, id  conjunctivitis),  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  separate  hospital  building  is  now,  a* 
already  shown  during  the  measles  epidemic,  painfully  apparent.  At  pn  sent  there  is  no  room  in  the 
main  or  other  buildings  for  a  hospital,  and  in  tune  of  need  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  pa- 
ients  as  best  able,  increasing  the  labors  of  the  nurses,  and  absolutely  shutting  off  any  hope  of  isola- 
tion of  the  sick  from  the  well,  owing  to  the  meager  number  of  employ  t  s, 

In  conclusion,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  dim  to  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  lot-  their  timely  Buppoit  and  encouragement,  ami  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy extended  me  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Very  respect  fully, 

P.  F;  Burke, 
Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


(hemaua,  Oregon,  September  5,  1887. 

SlR  :  lu  accordance  with  official  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  Becond  annual  report  : 

There  have  beeu  enrolled  in  this  school  dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1687,  202  pupils,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  being  1^7.8.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  pupils  have  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies  and  trades.  The  year 
has  \,rr\\  a  prosperous  one  for  the  school.  A  greal  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
and  many  improvements  made  in  the  workshops,  on  the  farm,  and  on  new  buildings, 
and  in  the  general  improvement  and  betterment  of  our  condition. 

Since  my  Last  annual  report  there  has  heen  elected  and  completed  by  contract  the 
office  building,  containing  thirteen  rooms,  one  hall  and  stairway,  one  porch,  and  one 
portico,  making  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building.  This  building  was  partly 
erected  by  the  school  carpenter  and  the,  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  was  completed 
by  Mr.  C.A.Robert,  contractor,  who  also  has  built  one  bath-house,  30  by  36  feet,  with 
seven  bathiugrooms  for  the  boys,  two  clothing  rooms,  hall,  and  stairway,  and  six 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  hoys.  Mr.  Robert  has  buiii  a  laundry  also,  36  by 30  feet,  with 
washing,  ironing,  and  drying  rooms,  hall,  stairway,  etc.  He  also  has  built  one  brick 
building,  30  by  38  feet,  for  bakery  and  flour-room.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the 
school  carpenter  and  Indian  carpenter  boyshave  built  and  nearly  completed  three 
other  substantia]  buildings,  one  for  cabinet-maker  and  carpenter  shop,  one  for  boot 
and  shoe  shop,  and  tailor  shop,  and  the  other  for  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker's  shop. 
The  architecture  of  these  buildings  is  the  same  stylo  used  in  the  other  buildings  on 
the  school  grounds,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  neatness  and  general  appearance  of 
our  premises. 

In  addition  to  the  houses  and  shops  built  by  the  Indian  pupils,  they  have  fenced 
our  new  home  with  a  nice  picket  fence,  transforming  it  from  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  unsightly  places  to  one  as  handsome  as  can  bo  found  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Besides  the  work  done  at  home,  the  pupils  last  September  went  out  and  picked 
hops,  earning  about  $1,500.  One-half  of  this  was  paid  to  themselves  in  cash,  the  rest 
being  applied  as  a  payment  on  the  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  85  acres,  purchased 
last  year.  It  is  adjoining  the  school-grounds,  and  has  been  deeded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school.     The  children  are  now  in  the  hop-field, 
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and  will  earn  enough  during  this  month  to  make  tbo  last  payment  on  the  land  and 
have  left  for  themselves  a  nice  sum  of  money. 

Aside  from  picking  hops  I  have  permitted  some  <>f  the  larger  hoys  to  work  for  the 
farmers  near  us  in  •heir  harvest  work.  Our  boys  have  done  as  good  work  as  the 
white  hoys,  received  the  same  wages,  and  generally  were  com  mended  lor  tin  ir  industry 

and  gentlemanly  conduct.  Over  and  above  all  these  earnings  the  boys  have  received 
froirTthe  Government  $600  in  cash  for  work  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops,  etc. 
This  money  has  been  deposited  in  a  savings  hank  to  their  credit  (each  individual 
owner).  By  this  method,  each  hoy  having  his  own  hank  hook,  will  Leam  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  school-life,  if  he  is  Baving,  will  have  quite  a 
sum  to  his  credit.  The  hoys  are  well  pleased  with  this  new  arrangement,  and  will 
do  better  work,  each  one  trying  to  have  his  hook  show  the  largest  hank  credit. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  the  Siletz,  t ho  Warm  Springs,  and  the  Uma- 
tilla reservations  in  Oregon,  the  Fakama  and  the  Puyallup  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  the  Hoopa  Valley  in  the  state  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pupils 
for  this  school.  Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  received  from  the  Siletz  agency 
6,  the  Warm  Springs  agency  13,  the  Yakima  agency  9,  the  Puyallup  agency  6,  the 
Hoopa  Valley  12.  These  children  all  Beem  well  disposed,  and  take  quite  readily  to 
their  work  in  the  school. 

This  year's  work  in  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Government's  establishing  and  main- 
taining "  industrial  t  raining  schools"  at  convenient  distances  from  t  lie  reservat  Lone, 
whereby  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the  bad  influences,  crude  ideas,  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  old  Indians.  This  school  is  now  better  prepared  to  do  efficient  work  t  han 
ever  before,  but  we  still  need  additional  buildings,  more  improved  land,  and  better 
drainage.  A  hospital  is  especially  needed.  Our  drainage  is  insufficient,  and  we  have 
not  enough  cleared  land  to  supply  pasturage  and  hay  and  oats  for  our  stock.  We  are 
slashing  and  clearing  as  last  as  we  can,  but  the  labor  required  to  clear  this  land  is  im- 
mense. Two  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  we  had  but  about  5  acres 
of  cleared  land;  we  now  have  about  60  acres,  including  the  school  campus  and  the 
orchard  we  have  just  planted. 

The  school  is  now  well  organized  tor  practical  work  in  the  school-room,  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  laundry,  the  sewing-room,  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  dormitories  J 
in  short,  the  Indian  can  be,  and  is  being,  educated  in  all  the  pracl  ical  duties  of  life. 
In  ray  recent  visits  to  the  several  tribes!  found  that  the  scholars  who  have  been 
educated  at  this  school  were  generally  taking  a  leading  part  and  exerting  a  good 
influeuce  among  their  people.  At  the  Klamath  reservation  1  found  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  graduated  from  this  school,  acting  as  principal  teacher  :  and  one  of 
the  boys,  who  had  graduated  and  gone  home,  was  their  farmer.  At  the  Umatilla 
reservation  one  of  our  graduates  is  a  teacher,  and  their  blacksmith  learned  his  trade 
here.  I  went  out  among  their  people  and  found  one  of  our  carpenter  hoys  building 
a  house,  and  saw  several  other  buildings,  including  a  nice  church-house,  that  had 
been  built  by  our  hoys.  I  went  on  to  an  Indian  farm  and  found  one  of  our  boys 
riding  on  a  salkey-plow,  doing  as  good  and  as  nice  breaking  as  any  while  boy  could 
do.  I  found  another  herding  a  nice  hand  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  himself; 
another  had  settled  on  his  land  and  started  oul  in  real  earnest  to  make  himself  a  home. 
Ho  had  built  himselfa  good  house,  fenced  and  broken  quite  a  large  field,  planted  an 
orchard,  raised  a  crop  of  oats,  and  meantime  had  worked  out  at  his  trade  (carpenter) 
and  earned  and  saved  *\00.  These  are  a  l\-w  instances  of  the  hoys  I  have  kept  track 
of  since  they  left  tho  school.  This  school,  if  properly  managed  and  sustained,  will 
do  a  good  and  last  ing  work  for  tho  Indian  race  on  this  coast.  It  now  has  pupils 
from  thirty  different  tribes,  extending  from  California  to  Alaska. 

Tho  condition  of  the  various  departments  are  set  forth  more  at  length  in  the  sub- 
joined  reports. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHER  (0.  A.  Woody). 

The  principal  teacher  reports  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 202 

Average  attendance  : 

During  the  year 187* 

During  quarter  ending  September  30,  18^t> lit:? 

During  quarter  ending  December  31,  188(5 180 

During  quarter  ending  March  31,  1887 184^ 

During  q  uarter  ending  June  30,  1887 192 

The  work  done  by  the  teachers  under  my  charge  has  been  satisfactory  and  thorough 
in  tho  highest  degree.  Cases  of  discipline  have  been  rare,  showing  that  the  pupils 
are  acquiring  that  habitual  self-control  and  regard  for  right-doing  which  marks  the 
highest  civilization. 
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During  the  year  the  pupils  have  been  working  in  five  grades,  the  first  being  pri- 
mary. The  number  enrolled  in  each  grade  during  the  year  has  been  approximated 
as  follows: 

First  grade 63 

Second  grade 40 

Third  grade 29 

Fourth  gnade 39 

Fifth  grade 31 

202 

Examinations  held  upon  the  work  done  during  the  year  entitled  pupils  to  promo- 
tions from  the  various  grades,  as  follows : 

First  to  second  grade 40 

Second  to  third  grade 25 

Third  to  fourth  grade 24 

Fourth  to  fifth  grade 30 

The  fifth  grade _ 24 

During  the  year  it  has  been  decided  to  add  one  new  grade  to  the  course  of  study 
heretofore  pursued,  and  so  the  fifth  grade  has  been  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  in- 
stead of  being  graduated  as  usual.  The  course  for  the  sixth  grade  will  include  prac- 
tical  arithmetic,  physiology,  elementary  book-keeping,  natural  history,  and  language 
work. 

Tbose  who  arc  graduated  and  who  go  to  their  homes  as  teachers  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  farther  acquaintance  "with  books,  and  Che  studies  taught  by  them.  Fortho  bene- 
fit of  such,  there  Bhpuld  be  provided  at  an  early  day,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
now  afforded  by  the  school,  a  course  of  instruction  in  "  normal  methods."  This  might 
well  be  made  one  year  at  the  beginning.  If  our  graduates  are  to  be  teachers,  they,  as 
well  as  other  teachers,  need  to  know  something  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MATROX  (Letitia  M.  Lee). 

This  report  shows  that  83  girls  have  been  undercharge  during  the  year,  aud  that 
they  have  been  assigned  to  work  in  the  various  departments,  so  that  the  sewing, 
vashing,  and  ironing  and  cooking,  together  with  the  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  girls' 
dormitory,  have  been  attended  to  by  the  girls  under  competent  supervision.  The  de- 
port menl  has  been  excellent,  t  he  cases  requiring  serious  punishment  being  rare. 

REPORT  OF  Tin:  TAILOR  (W.   II.  Utter). 

The  tailor  reports  that  he  has  had  on  an  average  4  girls  and  2  boys  in  his  depart- 
ment, each  working  a  half  day,  and  thai  there  has  been  manufactured  during  the  year 
193  coats,  368  pairs  pants,  1?:!  shirts,  and  'Ml  pairs  drawers,  making  a  total  of  1,405 
garments.  New  blue  uniforms  complete  have  been  manufactured  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  school.  The  boys  and  girls  under  my  charge  have  worked  faithfully,  and  take 
readily  to  the  work  in  hand. 

the  seamstress  (Mrs.  Minnie  G.  Walker). 

In  this  department  there  have  been  manufactured  2,323  articles ;  the  greater  part 
of  these  were;  articles  of  clothing  for  the  girls.     In  this  department  all  the  general 

sewing  for  the  school  has  been  done,  such  as  the  making  of  bed-ticks,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, aprons  for  the  various  trades,  etc.  The  average  number  of  girls  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  4.  They  have  made  splendid  progress,  and  have  taken  great  pains  and 
interest  in  their  work. 

the  cook  (Lizzie  S.  Goodin). 

The  cook  reports  that  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  the  work  is  done  with  an 
average  of  7  girls.  In  the  kitchen  the  cooking  for  the  entire  school  is  done.  The 
girls  also  do  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  tidy.  Since 
last  May  they  have  made  113  pounds  of  butter  and  5  gallons  of  vinegar.  The  dining- 
room  girls  do  all  the  dish-washing,  setting  the  tables,  and  cleaning  up  in  the  dining- 
room.     \\)  both  places  the  work  is  done  neatly  and  very  quickly. 

Talking  and  laughing  during  working  hours  have  been  strictly  forbidden.  Tho 
result  has  been  a  saving  of  much  time,  and  securing  perfect  order  and  quiet  through,-' 
out  the  department. 
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the  laundress  (Elizabeth  Hudson). 

lti  this  department  there  has  been  an  average  of  12  girls.  All  the  laundry  work 
of  the  school  is  done  by  the  school-girls.  It  is  very  hard  work,  but  the  girls  do  it 
cheerfully  and  well.  Since  the  new  laundry  building  has  been  made  ready  for  uso 
we  have  been  able  to  do  the  work  much  more  conveniently.  The  girls  now  can  starch 
and  iron  shirts  equal  to  any  one. 

Tin:  CARPENTER  (John  Gray). 

The  carpenter  has  had  10  boys  under  his  charge  during  the  year.  They  have  fin- 
ished the  office  building  except  the  plastering  and  building  of  stairs  and  doors;  this 
was  done  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Robert.  They  have  built  three  shops  and  painted 
them,  and  as  soon  as  lumber  is  obtained  the  shops  will  have  the  inside  work  finished 
and  made  ready  for  use.  These  buildings  are  each  2  stories  in  height.  One  is  36 
by  50  feet,  and  the  others  are  each  30  by  36  feet.  The  boys  have  also  built  about  85 
rods  of  picket  fence,  and  painted  it,  and  about  200  rods  of  capped  board  fence.  In 
addition  to  these  permanent  improvements  they  have  done  much  repairing  and  simi- 
lar work  as  has  been  needed  during  the  year.  The  value  of  buildings  erected  and 
other  work  done  in  this  department  is  not  less  than  $3,500.  The  boys  have  as  a  rule 
been  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  made  satisfactory  progress. 

THE  SHOEMAKER  (Samuel  A.  Walker). 

During  the  year  703  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  made  and  414  pairs  repaired,  and  77 

piece's  of  repairing  on  the  school  harness  have  also  been  done  in  t  he  shop.  The  whole 
number  of  boys  who  have  worked  in  the  shop  during  t  ho  year  is  22.  Of  these  about 
three-fourths  were  beginners  who  have  made  good  progress,  better,  I  think,  than  pre- 
vious years.  The  average  number  of  workmen  during  the  year  is  about  8$.  The 
value  of  work  done  in  the  shop  is  about  §1,500. 

THE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  (W.   S.   TIndson). 

The  work  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
repairing  of  the  farm  and  garden  property.  Quite  a  number  of  manufactured  articles 
are  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  when  we  can  make  use  of  the  facilities  to  ho 
afforded  by  our  new  shop.     Four  boys  have  worked  with  me  during  the  year. 

the  farm  (William  L.  Bright,  farmer). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  school  work.  The  past  year  has 
shown  that  Indian  boys  can  be  taught  to  clear  and  cultivate  land,  and  also  to  prop- 
erly handle  and  care  for  stock.  We  now  have  of  cleared  and  grubbed  land  about  00 
acres,  and  about  80  slashed  and  sowed  in  grass  seed.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  of  t  his  labor  ;  ii  has  simply  been  immense.  We  have  set 
apart  10  acres  for  an  orchard,  and  have  now  planted  in  it  500 apple-trees,  35  pear- 
trees,  185  plum-trees,  and  3:>  cherry-trees,  most,  of  which  are  growing  and  looking 
quite  thrifty.  We  have  8  acres  of  potatoes  that  will  yield  800  bushels,  and  10  acres 
of  garden,  consisting  of  corn,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  bet  ts,  onions,  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  are  producing  as  well  as  the  gardens  of  this 
vicinity.  The  quantity  of  each  can  not  yet  be  given.  We  have  on  the  farm  4  good 
work  horses  and  2  brood-mares,  14  milch-cows,  19  head  of  calves  and  stock  cattle,  and 
33  head  of  hogs,  all  of  which  have  been  properly  cared  for  and  are  in  good  condition. 
The  boys  under  my  charge  have  uniformly  worked  well,  and  have  been  good  and  obe- 
dient. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   MUSIC. 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Leona  Willis,  one  of  the  assistant  teach- 
ers, who  works  very  earnestly  and  effectively  to  inspire,  the  Indian  girls  with  the 
spirit  of  music.  They  exhibit  a  talent  and  au  aptitude  for  music  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  them  as  representatives  of  their  race.  This  branch  of  study  in  the  school 
should  receive  every  encouragement,  since  music  exerts  a  wonderful  influence  for  good 
upon  our  pupils  and  the  Indian  race  generally.  The  piano  now  in  use  is  old;  the  ivory 
on  the  keys  in  many  places  is  worn  through  to  the  wood.  We  very  much  need  a  new 
and  better  instrument. 

THE   PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  printing  department  is  under  the  exclusive  care  of  Indian  boys.  They  publish 
a  bright  little  paper  called  The  Indian  Citizen.  It  is  a  four-page  monthly.  Differ- 
ent pupils  write  for  its  columns  or  select  "  short  bits  "  from  their  papers.  Its  editor, 
Henry  Steeve,  is  a  wide-awake  Indian  boy,  and  makes  his  paper  very  acceptable  to 
the  pipils  and  friends  of  the  school,  who  appreciate  this  department  of  the  school 
quite  as  much  as  any  other.     The  press  now  being  used  is  a  small  hand-press,  and  not 
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in  good  repair.  I  hope  some  arrangement  can  bo  made  by  which  a  larger  and  better 
press  and  newer  and  more  suitable  type  and  fixtures  can  be  secured  for  the  office. 
Much  work  could  be  done  and  the  trade  thoroughly  learned.  For  the  Indian  as  well 
as  for  the  white  man  the  printing-press  is  in  the  fore  front  of  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  beeu  good,  aside  from  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  scrofula,  diseases  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  this  coast.  I  think 
a  majority  of  the  children  have  the  germs  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  lurking  in  their 
system,  and  generally  it  is  fatal  before  they  reach  the  meridian  of  life  usually  allotted 
to  man.  These  diseases  have  produced  more  deaths  during  the  past  year  in  the  school 
than  all  others  combined. 

The  school  has  had  a  pretty  severe  scourge  of  scarlet  fever.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  scholars  had  the  disease,  and  as  many  as  CO  at  one  time,  but  it  yielded  to  the 
good  and  skillful  treatment  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Hutchison,  the  then  school  physician,  who 
carried  them  all  safely  through,  without  the  fatal  termination  of  a  single  case.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  deaths  resulting  from  malarial  fever.  There  have  been  about  500 
cases  treated  during  the  year,  of  which  0  died  at  the  school.  Tbe  health  of  the  school 
is  now  good. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Lee, 

Superinlendcnt 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  INDUSTRIAL  School, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  September  7, 1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit    herewith  my  report  for  tho  year  ending  June 
30,  1887. 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  had  during  the  year  170  boys  learning 
trades,  while  all  the  girls  have  been  instructed  in  sewing,  laundry,  or  house  work, 
and  202  boys  and  97  girls  have  been  out  from  the  school  in  families  and  on  farms, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  from  the  Apache  and  other  less  ad- 
vanced tribes. 

During  the  history  of  the  school  wo  have  had  830  separate  outings  of  this  character 
for  the  boys  and  308  for  the  girls,  but  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  out  two  or  tlireo 
or  four  times  each.  I  still  count  this  the  most  important  feature  of  our  work  ;  bring- 
ing, as  it  does,  our  students  into  actual  relations  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  desire  of  the  students  for  these  privileges  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  ap- 
plications for  them  by  good  farmers  and  others  have  been  greater  this  year  than  wo 
could  supply.  The  percentage  of  failures  has  been  about  1  in  13;  but  failure  is  nearly 
as  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  patron  as  to  the  student,  from  a  want  of  tact  in  man- 
agement. 

From  this  large  experience  in  the  Government's  work  of  settling  1  lie  difficulties 
surrounding  its  Indian  policy,  and  adjusting  and  equalizing  race,  differences,  I  think 
it  safe  to  assume  that  we  can  now  change  the  old  and  unsuccessful  system  of  segre- 
gating and  isolating  our  Indian  wards  to  a  system,  or  systems,  which  will  bring 
about  commingling  and  compel  it  ion  with  us. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  critically  observed  OUT  plan  ting-out  system,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  participated  in  it,  approve  of  it  without  qualification.  Greater  value 
has  been  placed  upon  the  labor  of  our  students  than  ever  before;  quite  a  largo  number 
of  them  receiving  the  highest  wages  paid  for  labor  of  the  sort  they  perform.  Their 
earnings,  by  this  means,  amount  to  moio  than  $8,000  during  the  year. 

SHOPS. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  continued  on  the  plan  pursued 
in  former  years.  We  have  been  greatly  cramped  in  taking  care  of  so  many  students 
requiring  industrial  training,  by  not  having  more  shop  room.  This  hinderaneo  will  bo 
overcome  by  improvements  making  1  his  ye  u\  The  s\  st  cm  of  manual  training  in  con- 
nection with  school  work'  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one  for  our  Indian  peoples,  and 
I  believe  the  plan  of  halt-day  work  and  hall-day  school,  which  we  have  steadily 
pursued  almost  from  the  beginning,  to  bo  the  best. 

The  only  weakness  1  feel  called  upon  to  report  in  connection  with  it,  is  that  of  giving 
too  short  a  time,  and  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  literary  training.  It  takes 
eight  years  to  graduate  an  Bnglish-born  pupil  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  giving  ten  months'  continuous  schooling  each  year.  Alter  that  from  three  to 
live  years  are  required  to  make  competent  mechanics  of  snch  graduates,  giving  all 
the  time  to  the  trad".  The  expectation,  therefore,  that  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  can  be 
graduated  with  an\  considerable  knowledge  from  tli  is  school,  or  fro  many  Indian  school, 
by  a  three  or  live  years'  course,  is  a  false  one.  and  the  presumption  that  such  pupils 
can  become  competent  mechanics  in  the  same  time,  giving  half  the  time  only  to  the 
trade,  is  equally  absurd.  We  have  discovered  no  magical  road  to  knowledge.  Wl 
are  simply  following  the  old  beaten  path,  using  the  most  approved  and  modern  helps, 
and  if  wo  can  have  the  same  time,  we  shall  travel  nearly  or  quite  as  far  with  our 
Indian  pupils,  and  arrive  at  nearly  or  quite  as  high  attainments,  as  are  reached  by 
other  races  with  the  same  means. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  agricultural  knowledge  to  every  pupil  by  our  system 
of  outing.  To  that  end  the  apprentices  in  the  different  shops  have  been  largely  al- 
lowed togoouton  farms.  An  Indian  boy  under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent  farmer,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  push  and  go  of  our  best  agricultural  communities,  takes  on  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  English  language  much  more  rapidly  than  he  possi- 
bly can  in  any  Indian  school  or  system  of  mass  training. 

It  is  urged  against  our  trade  instruction  that  we  teach  trades  which  can  not  be  util- 
ized. This  is  a  mistake.  Mechanical  ideas,  important  to  successful  life,  are  a  part 
of  almost  all  trades,  and  the  manual  training  to  regular  habits  of  labor  alone  would 
more  than  warrant  all  we  do.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  only  road  out  of 
savagery  to  civilization  begins  with  herding  and  agriculture,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teaching  of  trades  is  useless.  But  even  though  herding  and  agriculture  form,  as  is 
claimed,  the  universal  beginning,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  pursuit  which 
does  not  directly  minister  to  agricultural  success.  Our  trade  instruction  falls  mostly 
in  the  winter,  when  agricultural  instruction  is  impossible. 

PAYMENTS  TO   APPRENTICES. 

The  system  of  small  payments  to  apprentices,  instituted  by  the  Department,  works 
out  admirably  the  difficult  problem  of  teaching  the  value  of  money  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  business.  Three  hundred  and  ten  of  our  students  have  had  bank  accounts 
during  tho  year,  a  largo  number  having  $50,  or  more,  and  thus,  while  learning  to 
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earn  money,  thev  have  also  learned  something  of  that  equally  important  quality, 
how  to  save. 

PARKER  FARM. 

The  purchase  of  the  "  Parker  farm,"  for  which  Congress  gave  us  $18,000  last  spring, 
on  5  our  recommendation  and  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  increases  our  resources 
for  agricultural  training,  and  forma  one  of  t  he  most  important,  additions  ever  made 
to  the  school. 

NKW  BUILDINGS. 

The  failure  to  get  the  appropriation  required  to  improve  the  hoys'  dormitories  and 
enlarge  our  shops  was  a  great  disappointment  at  first;  but  on  a  statement  of  the 
situation  being  made  to  the  large  hoys,  who  then  had  tip  wards  of  $2,000  in  bank, 
they  pledged^  hemselves  for  over  $1,900,  provided  I  would  undertake  to  rebuild  their 
quarters.  Having  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  this  beginning  from  the  boys, 
I  went,  to  tin;  friends  of  tin;  school  and  secured  money  enough  to  rebuild,  by  using  the 
material  from  the  old  building,  and  we  now  have  a  comfortable  dormitory  for  the 
large  boys,  L,(.>°.  feet  long  by  36  feet  a\  ide,  :>  stories,  divided  into  86  sleeping  rooms,  14 
by  14  feet,  and  provided  with  ample  assembly,  reading,  clothing,  and  bath  rooms. 
Having  some  means  left,  and  finding  I  could  in  this  way  best  accomplish  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  shop  facilities,  I  have  gone  forward  to  erect  a  gymnasium  of  hrick,  150 
by  (id  feet  and  '20  feet  walls.  This  leaves  resting  upon  me  an  obligation  of  about 
$5,000,  over  and  above  what  I  have  been  able  to  raise  among  the  friends  oft  he  school  ; 
but  it  vacates  at  once  for  shops  the  old  gymnasium,  in  what  were  formerly  the  cav- 
alry stables,  and  gives  us  ample  room  for  our  present  wants  in  t  hat  direct  ion. 

The  partial  dest  met  ion  of  t  he  small  boys'  quarters  by  a  cyclone  brought  about  the 
aid  of  the  Department  to  rebuild  that  building,  and  he  tore  winter  sets  in  we  shall  be 
provided  with  all  we  had  hoped  to  secure  through  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

These  extensive   building  operations,  carried  on  in  t ho  presence  of  the  school,  and 

largely  with  the  aid  of  its  students,  have  been  a  great  object  lesson.  No  boys  any- 
where ever  performed  drudging  labor  more  willingly  than  our  boys  have  performed 
their  part  of  the  labor  in  connect  ion  with  these  buildings. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the  year, 
and  to  this  and  to  the  attention  given  carsick  are  we  indebted  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  students.  Scarlet  fever  was  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  pupil, 
but  by  great  care  and  complete  isolation  only  four  cases  occurred,  and  these  all  recov- 
ered without  complications.  We  had  one  case  of  measles.  The  season  being  favorable 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  disease  to  spread,  but  no  other  case  occurred.  We 
have  had  a  less  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  and  eye  trouble  than  formerly,  and  these 
have  been  mostly  confined  to  incoming  pupils. 

As  our  new  Apaches  had  not  sufficient  English  to  make  outing  a  success,  and  not 
being  able  to  keep  them  all  employed,  I  placed  them  and  some  others,  about  100  in  all, 
in  camp  in  the  mountains,  where  they  gathered  large  quant  it  iesof  berries,  with  which 
they  supplied  the  school  and  had  enough  to  trade  lor  good  supplies  of  milk  and  batter 
for  themselves.     They  returned  very  greatly  improved  in  health. 

I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  the  best  health  results  are 
obtained  among  the  children  we  place  out  on  farms  and  in  families.  I  count  our  half- 
day  work  aud  half-day  school  plan  also  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Seven  deaths  have  occured,  all  from  the  same  disease,  consumption. 

During  the  month  of  February  last,  with  your  permission,  about  140  of  our  students 
and  employds  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  .Brooklyn,  and  illustrations  of 
our  school  work,  both  industrial  and  literary,  -were  given  before  large  audiences  of  in- 
fluential peoplo  in  the  academies  of  music  of  those  cities.  These  exhibitions  attracted 
very  wide  attention  and  most  favorable  and  extensive  notice.  Our  many  friends  were 
gratified  and  renewed  their  indorsement  of  us.  Most  of  the  important  tribes  of  the 
country  were  represented  among  the  children  giving  these  illustrations. 

• 
SELECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

With  our  greatly  superior  facilities  and  location  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural, 
civilized  community  wo  ought  to  have  the  best  of  Indian  youth  to  work  upon.  The 
plans  for  securing  pupils  inaugurated  are  calculated  to  throw  upon  us  the  poorest  ma- 
terial and  prevent  the  best  from  comiug  to  us.  Of  the  642  pupils  connected  with  the 
school  during  the  year,  3:U  had  never  been  in  school  before  coming  to  us,  and  of  the 
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remainder  194  were  only  in  first-reader  grade,  72  in  the  second-reader  grade,  36  in  the 
third-reader  grade,  5  in  the  fourth-reader  grade,  and  4  in  the  fifth-reader  grade,  re- 
spectively, when  they  came  to  Carlisle.  I  submit  that  my  former  recommendations 
to  the  Department  to  have  tJio  selection  of  the  best  material  from  the  agency  schools, 
made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  by  the  agents  and  school  superintendents  at 
the  agencies,  and  sent  to  us,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  good  of  the  school 
service  and  of  the  Indians.  We  have  kept  up  our  supply  of  students,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  begin  our  new  school  year  with  570  pupils  enrolled. 

The  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1885-'86,  and  renewed  iu  that  of 
1886-787,  virtually  prohibiting  any  pressure  upon  Indian  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  is  directly  at  war  with  the  several  school  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  1868 
with  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Navajo,  and  other  large  nomadic  tribes. 
These  treaty  clauses  emphatically  provide  for  compulsory  education,  and  so  far  as 
these  particular  tribes  are  concerned  consistency  would  seem  to  require  that  the 
clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  antagonizing  the  treaties  should  bo  omitted.  Indian 
parents  are  not  by  any  means  as  competent  judges  of  what  is  best  for  their  children 
as  the  lowest  classes  of  white  parents.  The  State  determines  that  white  parents 
must  educate  their  children,  and  provides  the  ways  aud  means.  If  Indian  education 
is  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  why  should  the  State  take  any  weaker  position  with 
reference  to  them  ? 

RETURNED  PUPILS. 

I  have  this  year  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  condition  of  our  returned 
pupils,  and  while  I  can  find  much  to  commend,  I  find  very  much  more  to  deplore. 
Many  returned  students  are  doing  well  under  circumstances  and  surroundings  that 
would  swamp  Anglo-Saxon  youth  of  the  same  ages  and  of  far  greater  attainments  and 
experience.  The  prominence  of  our  school  has  made  our  returned  pupils  conspicu- 
ous. It  would  be  well  that  equal  range  of  observation  and  criticism  reached  all 
systems  of  Indian  schools.  The  Government  is  not  attempting  by  meaus  of  its  schools 
to  prepare  Indian  youth  to  live  in  the  midst  of  barbarism.  Attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  never  been  a  success,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  various  recent 
enactments  of  Congress  in  reference  to  Indians,  together  with  the  course  of  Depart- 
ment management,  indicate  an  intention  to  close  out  barbarism  in  this  country  and 
substitute  civilization;  therefore,  the  direction  of  all  Indian  educational  work  should 
be  towards  preparing  Indians  to  live  in  civilization.  To  this  end  an  apprenticeship 
to  civilization  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  only  a  full  and  thorough  apprenticeship 
will  bring  success. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  giving  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention^ our  older  students  not  a  little,  and  gives  them  encouragement  to  hope  for 
the  fruits  of  independent  life  and  labor  in  the  near  future.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  made  directly  and  some  letters  written  by  them  to  the  Department  on  the  sub 
ject. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   WORK. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  met  with  its  usual  gratifying  success.  Young 
Indians  beginning  without  a  knowledge  of  English  may  bo  taught  to  speak  and 
think,  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  this  language  almost  as  readily  as  white  children, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  innumerable  Indian  languages  should  be  much 
longer  continued,  not  to  say  elaborated. 

APACHES. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  school  was  the  106  children  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at  Fort 
Marion,  Fla.  They  are  quick,  bright,  and  promising.  Seven  married  couples  were  in 
the  party. 

donations. 

The  charitable  gifts  iu  cash  to  the  school  during  the  year  amount  to  $14,720.68, 
which  sum  was  almost  all  invested  in  the  new  buildings.  Five  of  the  gifts  were  of 
-SI, 090  each.  The  donors  numbered  334.  Mr.  William  C.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
kind  euough  to  give  us  steam  pipe  and  fittings  sufficient  for  the  large  boys'  quarters, 
together  with  sash,  glass,  and  other  articles,  which  would  have  cost  us  near  or  quite 
$8u0.  These  liberal  helps  plainly  show  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this 
feature  of  the  Government's  Iudian  work,  and  ought  to  encourage  the  most  abundant 
school  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Our  relations  with  the  religious  and  educational  influences  around  us  have  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  same  friendly  character  as  heretofore  reported.     An  average  of 
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just  about  100  of  our  students  attended  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  this  and 
adjoining  States  during  tho  winter,  and  no  unfriendly  relations  were  reported. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  the  improvements  under  way  and  made  during  the 

year  through  Government  and  charitable  aid  afford  us  excellent  accommodations  for 

900  pupils  in  all  our  dormitory  and  industrial  needs,  but  a  commodious  and  well 

equipped  school-room  building  is  still  necessary  to  make  our  establishment  complete. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  H.  Pratt, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  Superintendent. 

Tho  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va.,  August  15,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  for  the  past  year,  premising 
that  it  is,  as  usual,  based  upon  the  special  reports  made  by  the  various  heads  of 
departments. 

INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

(Miss  J.  E.  Richards,  principal.)* 

The  number  of  Indian  students  enrolled  on  our  lists  was  largest  in  the  early  win- 
ter, when  it  stood  at  146.  Support  for  120  only  is  received  from  Government.  There 
are  now  125,  40  girls  and  85  boys,  including  one  graduate  acting  as  teacher  and  assist- 
ant, and  one  girl  in  Massachusetts;  37  have  left  since  the  1st  of  December,  and  1 
has  died.  The  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  3£.  We 
have  5  married  couples. 

Tho  following  tribes  are  represented  : 

Sioux G7 

Omaha 19 

Winnebago 9 

Arickaree 1 

Maudan I 

Sac  and  Fox 7 

Pawnee 5 

Wichita 1 

Comanche 1 

Absentee  Shawnee 4 

Delaware 1 

Pottawatomie 4 

Pima 1 

Oneida 2 

Onondaga  I 

Chippewa 1 

125 

Average  age,  17. 

In  August  a  party  of  20  arrived  from  Standing  Rock  agency,  Dakota,  selected  by 
Major  McLaughlin,  and  escorted  by  Mr.  McDowell,  the  head  of  the  Indian  training 
shops.  Many  of  these,  though  fresh  from  camp  life,  with  little  or  no  English  or  book 
knowledge,  have  proved  excellent  material,  eager  to  learn,  quiet,  and  faithful. 

During  the  fall  two  of  our  pupils,  who  had  spent  the  vacation  at  home,  one  iu  Neb- 
raska, the  other  in  Indian  Territory,  brought  back  with  them  two  small  parties  of  4 
boys  each,  Omahas  and  Pawnees. 

Later,  9  boys  and  girls  accompanied  Mr.  Talbot  on  bis  return  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  agency,  Indian  Territory,  where  he  had  gone  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal. 
He  found  matters  much  improved  since  his  visit  there  a  year  previous;  a  school  su- 
perintendent full  of  real  interest  in  tho  children  under  his  care,  and  the  old  chief, 
Keokuk, whose  grandson,  a  bright,  promising  boy,  came  with  the  party  to  Hampton, 
in  full  sympathy  with  education  and  progress.  Several  of  the  pupils  thus  brought 
had  already  been  at  an  eastern  school,  White's  Institute  in  Indiana.  A  few  years  of 
normal  training  should  fit  them  to  be  efficient  teachers  or  helpers  at  the  West. 

The  last  of  November  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  who  had  left  Hampton  in  October, 
taking  back  16  pupils  to  their  homes,  returned  with  the  21  Dakotas  gathered  during 
his  trip  from  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul6,  Yankton,  and  Flandreau 
agencies,  and  also  Edwin  Phelps  and  his  family  from  Standing  Rock ;  the  latter  a 
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native  helper  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  came  to  spend  a  year  at  the  East,  to  better  fit  him- 
self  for  bis  work  there,  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  boys  here,  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  our  Dakota  .scholars  in  1  heir  own  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  very  necessary 
to  them  in  teaching  the  old  Indians  when  they  return.  Mr.  Gravatt  brought  cheer- 
ing news  in  the  main,  as  will  be  seen  from  bis  report,  not  only  of  the  Hampton  stu- 
dents whom  he  visited,  but  of  the  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  agents  and  mis- 
sionaries towards  the  work  here.  Instead  of  begging  for  recruits,  be  quietly  waited 
at  the  agencies  for  applicants,  alter  due  notice  had  been  given  of  his  presence  and 
object.  Of  the  many  refused,  some  failed  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examinat  ion, 
and  others  to  secure  the  freo  consent  of  their  parents,  less  progressive  than  the  chil- 
dren. 

On  Juno  21  a  party  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell returned  west.  They 
numbered  21,  including  a  child  under  live  years,  and  were  replaced*  at  Hampton  by 
a  party  of  17,10  Omahas  and  7  Winnebagoes,  2  of  them  young  children.  A  num- 
ber of  those  thus  brought  had  been  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  mission  and 
agency  schools,  and  were  ableat  once  to  enter  the  normal  department,  or  the  ad- 
vanced class  in  the  Indian  school,  and  by  their  scholarship  and  behavior  testify  to 
the  careful  training  they  have  received. 

How  these  new  pupils  have  been  inducted  into  their  school  life  here,  and  what 
the  influences  are  by  which  we  strive  to  transform  the  untutored  brave  into  the  in- 
telligent, earnest  Christian  man,  will  be  seen  from  Miss  Folsom's  sketch  of  Indian 
life  at  Hampton,  as  also  how  study  and  intercourse  with  English-speaking  compan- 
ions help  and  stimulate  those  already  started  on  the  white  man's  road. 

The  endeavor  to  promote  harmony  and  oneness  in  aim  and  method  throughout  tho 
school  has  been  more  marked  this  year  than  ever  in  the  Indian  classes.  Tim  teach- 
ers of  the  advanced  olass,  in  taking  up  the  junior  text-books,  have  had  careful  con- 
ference with  the  normal-school  teachers,  and  hope  to  have  Borne  very  good  Indian 
juniors  ready  for  next  year.  I u  t  he  Lower  language  classes  t he  teachers  have  begun 
to  compile  a  little  note-book  of  the  words  and  phrases  to  be  given,  that  hereafter  all 
classes  may  have  tie- .--ami*  Inundation,  and  when  scholars  are  promoted  the  teacher 
can  know  just  what  ground  they  have  been  over.  I  think  the  study  hours  have  never 
been  more  earnest  and  helpful  than  thepasl  year,  and  thai  much  thorough  pains- 
taking work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  classes. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  do  for  our  scholars  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
study.  Give  them  copying  to  do  or  mechanical  work  in  arithmetic  for  the  long,  quiet 
evening  study  hour,  and  i  h  •  task  will  be  pei  formed  with  marked  neatness  ana  accu- 
racy, but  assign  t  hem  a  page  i  f  history  or  geography,  even  ai't«  r  carefully  explaining 
the  difficult  words,  and  trying  to  make  all  clear  and  plain,  and  too  often  it  seems  to 
be  to  them  only  a  m  over  which  they  pore  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  but 

from  which  they  fail  ite  any  connected  ideas  which  they  can  express  when 

called  npon  to  recite.  To  Btari  them  in  this  the  teacher  sometimes  herself  cracks  the 
hard  shell  of  the  paragraph,  takes  oul  the  kernel  of  its  thought,  and  gives  it  to  them 
to  digest  in  written  questions  and  answers  on  the  board,  to  he  copied  and  memorized. 
Of  course  it  is  largely  the  using  of  a  foreign  tongue  thai  makes  it  so  difficult  for  them 
thus  to  express  themselves,  and  this,  with  their  inborn  shyness  and  proud  sensitive- 
ness and  dread  of  ridicule.  plac<  a  them  at  a  disadvantage  beside  their  colored  class- 
mates even  when  i heir  nat  nral  powers  of  reasoning  and  memory  may  be  quite  equal. 

To  teach  our  Indians  to  be  on  time  at  work  and  at  school  is  not  easy.  Coining 
from  a  lite  where  the  clock,  that  pivot  of  a  civilized  community,  is  well-nigh  un- 
known, no  wonder  that  it  is  hard  work  for  them  to  learn  the  meaning  of  promptness. 
To  stand  on  the  instant,  to  answer  quickly  and  distinctly,  this,  too,  is  quite  foreign 
to  their  habit  of  due  deliberat  ion,  and  of  t  hat  camp  et  iquet  te  of  which  we  have  heard, 
■which  required  that  an  answer  to  a  question  should  not  be  given  till  the  next  day. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  have  accomplished  much  in  this  direction. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  seem  more  readily  acquired,  though  here,  too,  there  is  need  of 
patience  to  Bee  that  bath-tubs,  Bcrubbing-brushes,  and  brooms  are  kept  in  proper  req- 
uisition. The  well-scrubbed  doors  and  attractive  rooms  of  t  he  girls  at  Winona,  how- 
ever, and  the  order  and  neat  ness  of  t  he  hoys'  quarters  at  the  Sunday  morning  inspec- 
tion of  tho  wigwam,  are  very  encouraging.  The  boys  themselves,  as  they  rise  to  salute 
the  inspector  and  stand  erect  in  th<  ir  trig  dark-blue  uniforms,  would  bo  a  revelation 
to  the  Westerner  accustomed  only  to  the  Indian  of  the  tipi  or  log  cabin,  with  long 
matted  locks  and  dirty  blanket. 

Tho  industries  of  the  boys  are  elsewhere  reported  on.  also  the  cooking  classes, 
technical  shop  and  garden,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  Indian  girls  share.  Now  that 
eighteen  of  our  more  advanced  girls  <j;o  to  school  all  day  except  on  their  work  day, 
the  force  of  workers  in  the  sewing  school  has  been  somewhat  crippled;  nevertheless 
the  busy  fingers  of  the  rest,  some  working  in  the  morning,  Some  in  the  afternoon,  seem 
to  Turn  off  all  the  necessary  garments  and  bedding.  As  commencement  draws  near 
the  sewing  room  is  gay  with  pink  and  blue  prints,  softened  here  and  there  with  sub- 
dued browns  and  grays,  as  each  girl  makes  t!m  new  dress  to  be  worn  on  that  august 
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occasion.  Tin'  young  Beams!  resses  are  proud  to  have  sent  one  of  t  lieir  number  to  take 
charge  of  the  sewing  department  in  the  new  Montana  school  lor  ('rows.  Two.ofour 
returned  Lower  Brule"  girls  are  Baid  to  be  the  fashionable  Indian  dressmakers  at  that 
agen<  y,  v,  hile  a  not  her  at  Cheyenne  River  writes:  "Tell  the  girls  to  learn  how  to  cut 
ami  make  dresses,  because  the  Indians  will  Burelycome  and  ask  them  to  make  dresses 
for  them.     1  don't  know  how  many  I've  made  this  winter." 

Friday  evening  clothes  inspection  testifies  to  faithful  work  in  t bo  laundry  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  taught.  A  circle  of  dusky  maidens  may  then  he  seen  in  the  girls' 
parlor,  from  the  tall  daughter  of  No  Ears  to  our  chubby  little  Indian  Topsy.  They 
bring  small  piles  of  snowy  garments,  surmounted  by  nicely  starched  collars  or  raffles, 
their  week's  wash.     Some  of  the  stockings  display  darning  that  is  really  artistic. 

To  keep  so  large  a  building  as  Winona  Lodge,  t  lie  pleasant  home  of  t  he  Indian  girls, 
ill  good  order  affords  ample  scope  tor  Learning  the  details  of  housework,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  well  improved.  Their  summers  in  Massachusetts  also  give  much  valua- 
ble training  in  this  respect. 

Life  in  the  Omaha  cottages haa  flowed  smoothly  on.  A  beautiful,  bright-eyed  baby 
in  one  of  these  has  been  a  strong  attraction.  In  our  last  finished  cottage  has  just 
been  installed  one  of  our  old  Crow  ( !r<  ek  boys,  who  returned  to  us  t  his  winter,  bring- 
ing his  wife,  a  very  promising  girl,  anxious  to  learn  the  ways  of  her  white  sisters. 
At  first  they  took  their  meals  at  Virginia  Hall,  but  an  urgent  request  from  the  young 
housewife,  "Please,  I  want  to  cook  myself,"  did  not  pasf  unheeded,  and  the  couple 
were  made  very  happy  by  a  simple  out  til  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  and  permis- 
sion to  prepare  their  own  breakfasts  and  suppers. 

Our  Indian  emancipation  €ay,  as  we  called  it,  when  the  school  celebrated  the  pas- 
sage of  i  he  Dawes  bid,  deeply  interested  our  Indian  pupils.  Many  of  the  older  and 
more  thoughtful  ones  enter  into  t In •  spirit  of  the  times,  and  seem  to  realize  that  the 
new  avenues  to  usefulness  and  manhood  which  are  opening  before  them  only  deepen 
their  own  responsibility.  As  one  of  the  boys  said,  "All  the  people  in  this  world  might 
help,  but  if  we  fail  to  do  our  part  we  are  lost."    To  the  [ndians,  as  to  their  friends, 

the  call  to  work  seemed  never  so  imperative,  nr\er  more  inspiring,  than  now. 
The  different  industries  in  which  our  Indian-  are  employed  are  as  follows: 

INDIAN     l  i:  UNING    SHOPS. 

I  Mr.  P.  II.  McDowell,  manager. ) 

This  department  now  includes  8  Bhops,  giving  instruction  in  as  many  trades.  The 
latest  addition  is  the  technical  shop,  erected  this  year,  for  the  accommodation  of 
classes  Learning  the  trades  of  the  wheelwright,  the  blacksmith,  the  painter,  and  the 
carp  nter.  Classes  of  4  to  <>  will  be  taughl  each  of  t  he  above  trades  in  rotation,  the 
object  being  to  give  the  Indian  boys  .-one'  training  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  may 
fully  applied  when  they  return  to  the  \\  >  Bt. 

The  wood-working  room  is  under  the  supervision  of  Bliss  Parke,  with  a  colored  stu- 
dent as  assistant  instructor.  Lessons  in  the  primary  branches  of  carpentry  have  been 
given  to  both  girls  and  boys.  A  practical  turn  has  been  given  to  the  work  done  by 
the  girls  of  the  senior  class  by  tie'  construction  of  apparatus  for  3imple  experiments 
in  physics.  A  number  of  orders  for  carved  work,  fancy  and  plain  tables,  desks,  etc., 
have  also  been   filled. 

The  wood- carving  has  been  done  by  a  colored  boy,  who  learned  his  art  last  year  in 
the  class  taught  by  Miss  Laker.  He  has  found  it  profitable  as  well  as  pretty,  having 
earned  considerable  money  while  at  home  during  vacation  in  carving  storks  on  pan- 
els for  doors.     No  better  proof  of  his  skill  need  i)o  given. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  11  Indian  and  5  colored  apprentices  under  an  instructor. 
They  have  built  the  new  farm  cottage,  the  technical  shop,  the  lumber  shed,  and  have 
made  20  school-desks,  besides  doing  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  school 
buildings  and  furniture. 

The  harness  shoj)  has  tilled  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Office  for  325  sets  of  double 
plow  harness  and  15  sets  of  buggy  ami  carriage  harness.  This  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  repairing  lias  been  done,  under  direction  of  a  foreman,  by  3  Indian  ap- 
prentices, who  have  worked  half  of  (very  day,  1  colored  apprentice,  working  full 
time,  and  1  student,  a  skillful  laborer,  working  two  days  a  week.  The  foreman, 
who  learned  his  trade  here,  reports  that  a  student  who  completed  ids  apprentice* 
ship  last  year  is  about  to  open  a  shop  in  Lynchburgh.  He  has  been  teaching  the  past 
year  to  earn  money  to  buy  tools.  YVe  wish  him  all  success  iu  his  enterprise.  An  In- 
dian hoy  has  also  laid  a  set  of  tools  forwarded  to  him  in  Dakota.  The  artisans  take 
pride  in  good  work.  They  like  to  see  a  handsome  harness  growing  under  their  hands. 
A  proud  young  span  of  colts,  raised  on  the  place,  that  I  saw  the  other  day  wearing 
their  beautiful  outfit  for  the  fust  time,  seemed  to  share  the  feeling. 

The  shoe  shop  has  made,  since  July  1,  1886,  605  pairs  of  new  shoes,  and  repaired 
1,289  pairs  of  old  ones.     It  gives  employment  to   1  journeyman  instructor,  9  Indian 
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and  2  colored  apprentices,  with  occasional  assistance  from  2  inmates  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  A  lame  man,  who  has  been  given  a  chanco  in  the  shop,  said  patiently  :  "  They 
keep  us  a  long  time  on  coarse  work,  but  that's  best." 

The  tin  shop  employs  1  journeyman  as  instructor,  5  Indian,  and  2  colored  appren- 
tices. They  have  during  the  year  rilled  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Office  for  over 
2,000  pieces  of  tinware,  made  and  repaired  all  tinware  required  by  the  school,  and 
put  on  abont  1,000  square  feet  of  tin  rooting.  One  small  Indian,  twelve  years  old, 
does  rapid  work  in  making  six  dozen  tin  cups  a  day. 

The  paint  shop. — One  journeyman  as  instructor,  with  another  employed  during 
vacation,  assisted  by  1  Indian  and  2  colored  apprentices,  havo  painted  the  walls  and 
kalsomined  the  ceilings  of  thirty-two  rooms  in  Virginia  Hall,  painted  the  buildings 
erected  this  year,  varnished  all  desks,  shelves,  etc.,  made  in  the  carpenter  shop,  and 
have  done  all  necessary  repairing  and  glazing. 

Mr.  McDowell  says  of  the  shop  under  his  charge  :  "  The  character  of  the  work  done 
has  been,  I  think,  in  advance  of  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  due  to  more  care- 
ful and  systematic  instruction.  The  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  both  Indian  and 
colored  has  been  decidedly  better  than  ever  before." 

Wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shop  (Mr.  A.  Howe,  manager). — There  has  been  little 
change  in  these  shops  the  past  year.  The  usual  number  of  apprentices  have  been 
employed  and  the  average  amount  of  work  done.  Under  a  foreman  in  each  shop,  G 
Indian. and  6  colored  boys  are  learning  their  trades  and  are  doing  remarkably  well. 
Horseshoeing,  all  kinds  of  blacksmithing,  manufacturing  of  carts  and  wagons,  and 
repair  work  are  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  cooking  class,  taught  by  Miss  Bessie  Morgan,  has  given  instruction  to  80  girls, 
in  classes  of  about  rt  each  ;  a  class  of  Indians  in  the  morning  and  a  class  of  colored 
girls  in  the  afternoon,  each  lesson  occupying  1  wo  hours.  The  lessons  are  in  plain 
practical  cooking  which  will  be  useful  IE  their  own  homes.  Sometimes  an  order 
from  outside  affords  an  opportunity  for  B  lesson  in  some  unusual  dish.  The  bread  and 
soup  and  stew  find  a  ready  market  with  the  ever-hungry  school-girl,  and  sometimes, 
as  a  reward  and  a  stimulus,  a  class  is  invited  to  sit  down  and  partake  of  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  With  few  exceptions  the  lessons  are  fully  enjoyed  and  appreciated,  the 
two  races  showing  equal  skill  in  the  culinary  art. 

Tailoring. — Three  Indian  and  4  colored  hoys  are  also  learning  tailoring.  The  In- 
dians work  half  of  every  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  They  do  satisfactory 
work. 

I  lie  farm. — There  are  now  26  Indian  hoys  on  the  farm,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  George  Davis,  a  colored  graduate  of  the  school.      The  largesl  number  this  year 

at  any  one  time  has  been  32.     During  the  winter  months  the  work  is  largely  aboul 

the  barn,  where  the  hoys  are  taught  the  care  of  cattle,  pigs,  etc.,  but.  in  the  spring 
and  summer  the  w  01  k  is  more  vain  d.  They  then  do  nearly  every  form  of  farm  work, 
from  plowing  and  seed-sowing  to  the  gathering  of  vegetables  and  grain.  This  year 
they  have  Learned  to  grow  beets,  cabbages,  squashes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  asparagus,  radishes,  fodder,  com,  and  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  preparing 
some  for  market.  Oats,  wheat,  rye,  clover,  and  grass  they  have  helped  about  to  con- 
siderable extent.  The  hot-beds  and  silo  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  time  at  the 
proper  seasons.  The  majority  work  well,  some  very  w  ell,  showing  a  genuine  interest, 
very  encouragiug. 

IfXDICAL   REPORT. 

CM.  M.  Waldron,  M.  D.) 

But  two  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  school  year.  One,  that  of  an  Indian  boy,  from 
meningitis,  the  oilier  an  Indian  boy.  from  phthisis,  with  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

The  new  King's  Chapel  Hospital  for  boys,  with  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  promoting  the  safe  conduct  of  disease  and  recovery  of 
health.  Being  under  the  immediate  care  of  an  efficient  trained  nurse.  Miss  Ada  Por- 
ter, it  has  also,  by  its  regular  discipline  and  healthy  tone,  converted  the  convalescent 
life  of  the  student  from  a  period  of  retrogression  inevitable  in  the  isolation  and  lone- 
liness of  his  own  room  into  one  of  sound  moral  growth.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  cases  have  been  attended  in  the  hospital.  Of  these  73  were  Indians,  110  col- 
ored. But  three  cases  of  serious  illness  have  occurred  among  the  girls,  and  the  num- 
ber of  important  cases  under  treatment  has  not  exceeded  fifty. 

Pulmonary  diseases  havo  predominated.  As  usual  among  the  Indians,  the  pure 
bloods  have  suffered  most  from  tubercular  and  scrofulous  disease,  while  among  tho 
colored  students  tho  reverse  is  true,  the  mixed  bloods  seeming  much  more  vulnerable 
than  the  pure  blacks. 

The  statistical  report  shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  health  of  the  boys  and 
that  of  the  girls,  the  excess  of  serious  sickness  among  the  boys  being  largely  dispro- 
portionate to  their  numbers.  The  principal  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  girls  are  under  more  immediate  observation  and  control.     With  the  Indian 
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girls  disease  is  no  doub!  often  a  vetted  by  the  prompt  oare  afforded  through  the  many 
vigilant  guardians  of  their  ••  Winona  "  borne  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  trained 
nurse,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  prevent  sickness  from  cold  and  exposure. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  Increased 
attention  to  the  ventilation  of  all  rooms  occupied  by  students  for  work  or  study  has 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  colds,  sore  throats,  and  slight  ailments.  Much  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  t  be  diet  of  t  lie  cut  ire  school,  and  that  of  the  Indians  has  heen 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  t Lit*  exclusion  of  food  which  might  increase  their 
natural  tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases.  The  number  of  cases  of  a  purely  scrofulous 
nature  has  heen  noticeably  less  t  his  year  than  in  previous  years.  Continued  care  in 
the  matter  of  diet  will  prove  whether  this  is  a  coincidence  or  a  result . 

DEPARTMENT  OF   DISCIPLINE   AM)   MILITARY   INSTRUCTION. 

CGeo.  L.  Curtis,  commandant.) 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  in  marked  and  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
of  one  year  ago;  m  this  respect  the  year  has  been  both  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Not  over  half  as  many  have  left  us  under  discipline  as  in  1885~'86.  There  have  heen 
few  cases  demanding  summary  punish  men  t ,  and  fewer  of  any  kind  than  was  then  true. 
No  vicious  colored  student  has  brought  disgrace  upon  his  race  by  serious  misconduct 
during  the  year,  while,  with  few  except  ions,  t  lie  Indian  boys  have  exhibited  a  better 
spirit  and  greater  improvement,  and,  taken  together,  are  the  best  and  most  promis- 
ing material  we  have  yet  received  from  the  Territories.  The  students  have  not  only 
shown  themselves  well  disposed,  which  they  too  often  expect  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  hut  well  behaved.  In  spite  of  past  deticiences  and  existing  ignorance,  they 
have  proved  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  an  equal  number  of  average  white 
boys,  and  in  striking  cont  rast  to  ( laucasians  of  similar  birth  and  early  environment. 

The  means  of  discipline  employed  have  been  few.  Penalties  have,  heen  indicted 
upon  offenders  in  the  shape  of  tines  (which  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
library),  reprimands,  marks  in  promptness  or  deportment,  confinement  to  school 
grounds, or  extra  hours  of  work  upon  h  Inlays.  Occasionally  an  insubordinate  youth 
has  been  confined  in  the  guard-house,  or  sent  into  temporary  exile  at  the  Bemenway 
farm,  to  return  to  his  com  pan  ions  only  after  giving  satisfactory  proof  of  changed  de- 
meanor and  altered  disposition.  A  few  severe  punishments  have  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  a  score  of  petty  crimes.  lint  no  student  has  been  Buffered  to  remain  here 
after  the  discovery  of  a  lack  of  proper  purpose  or  moral  earnestness,  his  place  being 
filled  by  one  who  would  make  better  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Test  cases  have  been  referred  to  anoftieers'  court,  where  the  offender  has  been  tried 
by  a  court-martial  composed  of  cadets'  officers.  The  sentences  have  been  sent  to  the 
commandant  for  approval,  and  have  been  marked  by  discrimination  an  J  justice.  A 
similar  court  of  live  members  has  recently  been  chosen  by  the  Indian  cadets  to  look 
after  the  discipline  of  their  dormitory,  the  Wigwam.  Their  penalties  have  been  fully 
as  severe  as  would  be  inflicted  by  school  authorities,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have 
taken  up  the  matter  heartily,  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  in  the  line  of  self-govern- 
ment will  result. 

It  but  remains  to  speak  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  races  associated 
here  as  cadets.  They  have  marched  in  the  same  company  ;  met  in  the  same  class 
room  ;  sat  upon  the  same  court-martial;  labored  at  the  same  bench.  No  difficulty  of 
any  kind  has  arisen  between  them  during  the  year,  nor  has  the  slightest  evidence  of 
hostility  or  race  jealousy  been  manifested.     The  fact  is  certainly  creditable  to  both. 

RELIGIOUS   WORK. 

In  the  religious  work  of  the  school  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  chaplain  and  vice-princi- 
pal, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  most  efficiently 
and  harmoniously  assist  each  other.     The  former  says  : 

Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  has  had  charge  of  the  Indian  Sunday- 
school,  besides  holding  an  evening  meeting  in  the  place  during  the  week.  His  frequent  trips  to  the 
Weal  have  given  him  most  valuable  knowledge  of  t be  homes  of  the  Indians,  and  his  earnest  devoted 
work  among  them  is  having  an  important  influence  upon  their  lives.  During  the  absence  of  the 
chaplain  in  the  summer  lie  lias  for  several  seasons  staid  upon  tho  school  grounds  and  filled  the  pulpit 
in  tho  school  church.  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  to  tho  school  as  well  as  to  the  community  that 
tho  causes  which  threatened  to  remove  him  from  us  no  longer  exist  and  he  is  allowed  to  remain". 

The  care  which  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  showed  in  the  selection  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  West  has  helped 
elevate  (he  moral  tone  of  the  Indian  department.  Instead  of  bringing  them  from  tho  camp,  many  of 
them  were  taken  from  missionary  schools  in  the  West,  in  order  that  they  might  have  better  advan- 
tages here  and  go  out  to  their  people  as  trained  teachers.  Some  of  those  who  camo  to  us  last  yea; 
1  ive  been  very  belpiul  in  the  meetings  and  in  the  temperance  and  missionary  organizations.  There 
has  been  throughout  the  year  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  Indian  sohool  in  favor  of  what  is  right  and 
true.  During  the  week  of  pra\er  a  number  who  had  before  been  thoughtful  came  out  into  open  alle- 
giance to  Christ  and  afterwards  publicly  confessed  him,  some  of  them  being  confirmed  in  St.  John's 
Church  at  Hampton,  and  some  of  them  .joining  the  school  church. 
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Mr.  Gravatt's  special  report  is  as  follows  : 

Religious  work  with  the  Indians  lias  gone  on  as  usual.  In  addition  to  regular  services  in  St.  John's 
Church  and  the  school  church,  they  "nave  special  services  at  "  "Winona"  Sunday  afternoons  and  Thurs- 
day evenings.  The  voluntary  attendance  upon  the  exercises  has  never  been  so  good  as  during  the 
past  year.  While  there  have'  been  some  cases  domanding  discipline,  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  of  the  students  were  committed  to  the  right.  This  is  hut  the  light  and  shadow  in  any  work. 
Five  wire  confirmed  by  Bishop  Randolph  in  St.  John's  Church  March  23,  and  a  like  number  about  the 
same  time  united  with  the  school  church.  Five  of  the  boys  are  diving  good  service  in  the  choir  of  St. 
John's  Church,  where  it  is  said  the  first  Indian  child  baptized  in  the  county  was  brought  to  that  sac- 
rament. 

In  regard  to  returned  pupils  whom  I  saw  during  a  visit  to  Dakota,  T  learned  of  three  only  who  had 
done  v.'ry  badly.  Some  had  done  fairly  well,  and  a  large  number  had  done  very  well.  Some  of  those 
who  did  badly  at  first  bad  improved.  Greatly  increased  facilities  for  work  are  needed  at  t  he  agencies. 
The  demand,  however,  must  he  created  to  bring  t  he  supply.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  eastern  schools 
I  thought  most  favorable.  There  were  about  twonty-nVe  more  applicants  for  Hampton  than  1  had 
authority  to  bring. 

Just  here  Let  me  explain  my  appreciation  of  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  missionaries  and  workers 
in  the  field.  I  greatly  honor  them  for  their  well  directed  and  faithful  efforts.  It  is  hero  we  see.  the 
good  points. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  desire  to  thank  sincerely  the  teachers  for  their  efficient  help  during  the 
year  and  to  pray  lor  God  8  continued  presence  and  blessing  in  our  work. 

J.  J.   GrBAVATT, 

Hector  St.  John'*  Church. 
REVIEW    OF    INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom.) 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings  of  any  great  machine,  fcbere  is  no  easiei  way 
than  to  follow  sol  lie  one  throngb  its  intricacies;  and  as  it  is  a  clear  idea  in  the  fewest 
words  that  I  want  to  give,  I  am  going  to  depart  from  the  usual  report  routine  and 
ask  you  to  accompany  an  average  Indian  throngb  Ids  course  here  at  school. 

The  quest  ion  often  asked  by  visitors  is,  "  I  low  do  you  capture  them  f  "  To  answer 
this  we  must  go  hark  to  the  beginning  of  things  and  explain  thai  every  year,  or 
oftener,  some  one  connected  wit  b  the  school  goes  West  to  escort  to  their  homes  a  party 
of  returning  Indians.  Bis  first  duly  is  tb  see  thai  they  are  provided  with  employment 
and  in  good   homes;   the  next  to  visit  those   previously  returned,  to   encourage  those 

who  are  engaged  in  good  works  and  help  up  those  who  may  have  fallen.  During  t  hese 
few  days  lie  is  "  capturing"  his  Indians.  Of  the  large  numberwho  apply  to  come 
East  with  him  he  selects  those  who  seem  most  promising,  after  a  consultation  with 
the  agent,  physician,  and  missionary.  The  captor  and  captives  then  start  toward 
the  rising  sun. 

The  arrival  at  Eampton  is  an  event  for  all  concerned,  marked  by  joy  over  the  meet- 
ing of  old  friends,  and  disappointment  that  some  Longed-for  one  is  not  in  the  hand. 
After  the  inner  man  has  been  sufficiently  refreshed,  the  outer  man  is  consigned  to 
the  civilizing  influences  of  soap  ami  hot  water  and  the  cruel  shears,  which  represent 
the  first  step  in  the  white  man's  road.  Into  this  and  further  mysteries  of  wardrobe, 
bed-room,  dining-room,  office,  work,  and  school  he  is  faithfully  initiated  by  his  In- 
dian friends,  who  are  indeed  true  friends  in  this  time  of  need.  X.ver  in  his  life  has 
he  known  anything  like  discipline,  as  we  understand  the  word.  lie  has  slept  when. 
he  felt  like  it,  dined  when  he  pleased— though  perhaps  not  on  what  he  pleased — and 
within  certain  limits  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  sweet  will.  He  knew  he  was 
coming  to  a  land  of  laws,  but  his  imaginal  ion  could  never  conceive  of  such  a  mult  i- 
plicity  of  rules  as  he  now  finds  thrown  about  him;  bells  seem  to  be  ringing  all  the 

time,  and  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  follow  his  friendly  leader. 

He  is  to  room  with  this  friend  and  he  under  his  guidance;  with  him  he  goes  to 
meals,  to  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  later  to  tin-  hoys'  own  evening  prayers,  conducted 
by  themselves  just  before  retiring.  Prayers  are  hardly  over  before  a  bell  rings,  and 
all  scat  ber  to  their  rooms  ;  he  is  t  ired  and  so  t  hrows  himself  on  t  he,  bed,  but  t  hero  is 
no  rest  there  yet  ;  his  friend  makes  him  get  up,  makes  a  change  of  garments,  that 
seems  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  get  into  the  bed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
about  this  last  performance.  Trying  to  sleep  with  the  blankets  over  his  feet  and  ly- 
ing so  loosely  along  the  edges  that  air  can  come  under,  and,  wor«e  than  all,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  is  too  much;  he  will  .submit  to  a  great  deal  that  he  can  not  under- 
stand, but  this  is  glaringly  an  imposition.  He  takes  his  blanket,  wraps  if,  envelope 
fashion,  about  his  head  and  body,  and  lies  down  in  comfort,  and  the  friend,  remem- 
bering how  he  felt  himself  about  such  tilings  once  upon  a  time,  leaves  him  in  peace. 
lie  has  hardly  fallen  asleep,  he  thinks,  when  a  bell  rings,  and  his  friend  plunges  out 
of  bed  in  the  darkness  and  tells  him  that  it  is  half-past  five  and  he  must  get  up.  Now 
conies  the  proof  of  the  utter  folly  of  taking  otf  clothes  at  night  and  having  all  the 
bother  of  putting  them  on  again  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  of  having  so  much  clothing 
on  a  bed  to  pull  off  and  put  on  again.  Ho  is  hardly  ready  before  the  cry  of  "  fall  in  " 
resounds  through  the  building,  and  eighty  pairs  of  heavy  shoes  go  tearing  down  stairs 
and  out  into  the  chilly  air,  to  bring  their  wearers  into  line  before  marching  over  to 
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breakfast  hall.  If  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  "  bean  mornings"  of  the  week,  the  In- 
dian dining  room  sees  few  vacant  ohairs,  and  the  hot  corn-bread  and  brans  are  duly 
appreciated.  Tims  fortified  for  another  daj  'a  work,  our  friend  is  escorted  back  tothe 
Wigwam  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  beds,  sweeping,  dusting,  blackiug 
shoes,  and  whate-1  or  is  necessary  to  make  him  pass  with  credit  the  inspection  of  room 
and  person  To  follow  ;  for  this  is  a  military  school,  and,  like  a  good  soldier,  he  must 
be  on  time  and  in  order,  lie  is  soon  assigned  to  some  company  and  with  it  must  ap- 
pear at  morning  inspection,  march  to  meals,  drill  once  a  week,  take  his  part  in  the 
weekly  battalion  drill,  perform  in  his  turn  the  general  guard  and  police  duty  of  the 
place,  besides  subjecting  himself  to  military  discipline  in  general  wit  h  its  punishments 
and  its  rewards. 

A  few  days  are  given  him  to  get  his  bearings,  then  school  Life  begins  in  earnest- 
He  must  take  some  trade,  and  according  to  his  taste  or  nccessit  ies  the  choice  is  made, 
and  he  must  work  half  of  every  day  as  carpenter,  shoemaker,  tinsmith,  harness- 
make]-,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  engineer,  or  farmer.  On  going  into  school  he  finds 
himself,  if  he  knows  no  English,  in  the  lowest  of  t  he  seven  classes.  He  assembles 
with  the  others  at  the  opening  of  school,  rises  with  them  and  struggles  to  answer 
"  present  '"  when  his  name  is  called,  tries  to  join  in  the  full  chorus  of  voices  thai  sing 

"Praise  Cod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  or  repeat  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  tew  helpful  and  enconraging  words  are  said  to  him  through 
an  interpreter,  and  then  he,  with  others  of  bis  class,  pastes  on  to  a  recitation  room. 
For  this  class  the  most  experienced  teacher  is  chosen,  for  he  of  all  others  needs  the 
most  instruction.  His  mind  is  a  garden  full  of  weeds  and  requires  a  skillful  hand  to 
bring  order  out  of  its  chaos. 

His  struggle  with  English  is  hard  both  for  himself  and  his  teacher,  but  he  is  earn- 
est and  she  is  patient,  and  in  a  few  months  he  has  learned  the  daily  salutation,  the 
days  of  the  week,  names  of  buildings  and  trades  on  the  place,  of  articles  of  table 
use  and  food,  of  clothing  and  furniture,  parts  of  the  body,  and  place  and  action 
words.  These  he  puts  together  to  form  short  sentences,  either  in  conversation  or  in 
little  letters  to  his  teachers  or  the  friends  at  home.     Conversation  cards,  on  which 

(piest  ions  are  asked   and   answered,  are  used   to  vary  the  drill  and  add   a    little  spice. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  he  has  quite  a  little  vocabulary,  and  if  he  had  a  little  more 

Confidence  would  do  very  nicely,  but  he  is  so  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  that  he  will 
not  use  what  he  really  knows.  In  the  reading  ela^->  he  gets  \  ei  5  much  t  he  same  drill 
that  he  does  in  the  English  class,  only  that  he  finds  it  far  easier  to  read  and  spell 
than  to  talk,  lie  is  so  imitative  that  his  writing  is  Little  more  than  play,  but  not  so 
with  the  arithmetic.  He  can  count  in  his  own  language,  but  English  numbers  are 
hard  to  pronounce  and  remember;  one  and  two  are  e.is\  enough  to  say,  so  is  alee, 
but  three  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  tongue  that  knows  no  th.  Nature  has  given  him 
ten  ever-present  helpers;  with  these  he  will  add,  subtract,  and  multiply  with  ease 
when  allowed  to  use  them  as  he  pleases.  He  makes  figures  quickly  and  neatly,  and 
doe's  mental  work  well  in  his  way.  To  encourage  him  to  do  this,  thinking  in  English 
as  much  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  his  store  of  knowledge,  all  sorts  of  things 
are  brought  into  requisition,  such  as  bright  cards,  shells,  beads,  pictures,  and  fruits. 
After  all  it  is  outside  the  school-room  that  In;  must  get  the  most  of  his  educa- 
tion. At  first  the  social  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls  strike  him  as  very  odd.  He 
sits  at  the  table  with,  girls,  and  instead  of  being  helped  first,  he  finds  that  he  must 
see  that  every  girl  is  supplied  with  food  before  he  dares  think  of  himself.  If  a  girl 
happens  to  be  without  a  (hair,  he  must  rise  and  give  her  his.  This  is  a  strange  fashon, 
he  thinks,  but  other  boys  do  it  and  he  must  follow  suit.  On  Saturday  he  is  invited 
to  Winona  to  "  games."  He  finds  the  large  hall  sprinkled  with  little  tables  at  which 
boys  and  girls  sit  together  playing  games  of  various  kinds,  or  are  stauding  in  little 
groups  chatting  together.  Awnj  off  in  one  corner  stands  a  group  of  girls,  new  ones 
who  came  with  him;  they  do  not  join  in  the  general  merriment,  though  a  few  are 
being  dragged  about  by  zealous  friends.  He  and  his  companions  stauding  near  the 
door  will  bolt  before  they  will  allow  themselves  to  mingle  with  this  Lively  throng. 
Some  teachers  come  up  and  try  to  tempt  him  beyond,  but  he  does  not  quite  know 
what  they  want,  and  so  smilingly  holds  his  ground.  Presently  some  one  or  t  wo  com- 
mence clapping  hands  and  singing  a  lively  song,  and  others  join  in  until  half  the 
school  is  playing  a  frisky  game  called  "  stealing  partners."  This  is  the  funniest 
thing  yet.  His  smile  broadens,  his  eye  brightens,  and  he  unconsciously  draws  nearer 
to  watch,  but  nothing  would  tempt  him  into  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  over'he  slinks  back 
to  his  door,  and  is  as  stolid  as  ever.  A  few  notes  on  a  piano  are  struck,  a  boy  offers 
his  arm  to  a  girl,  and  together  they  march  around  the  room,  while  another  and  an- 
other follow  until  the  procession  includes  nearly  the  whole  school.  He  likes  this  and 
thinks  he  could  almost  do  it  himself.  Some  one  urges  him  to  take  a  girl  and  start 
forth,  but  this  is  too  much;  he  draws  hack  nearer  the  door.  After  awhile  a  boy 
friend  comes  along,  and  hooking  his  arm  around  the  straightened  one  of  his  protege" 
drags  him  in  among  the  others,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  stay  than  to  retreat,  ho  finds  him- 
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self  getting  quite  into  the  tiling,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  a  good  time.  As  soon 
as  all  is  over  he  leaves  without,  if  possible,  saying  good  night. 

Another  Saturday  evening  tinds  him  a  little  fnore  at  ease.  He  comes  to  Winona 
to  a  literary,  a  temperance,  or  lend-a-kand  club  meeting.  He  sees  boys  and  girls 
who,  only  one  or  two  or  three  years  ago  were  as  ignorant  and  bashful  as  he,  stand  up 
before  a  room  full  of  students  and  teachers  and  make  speeches  and  recite  verses  so 
acceptably  that  the  room  re-sounds  with  applause.  Music,  too,  they  have,  and  good 
music,  in  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartettes,  and  choruses.  He  likes  that,  as  he  does  also 
the  occasional  violin,  cornet,  or  flute  solo.  Sometimes  there  is  singing,  recitations,  or 
dialogue  in  costume,  and  that,  too,  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  After  a  few 
months  his  company  manners  begin  to  improve,  and  he  becomes  verymuch  interested 
in  the  various  plans  for  his  social  improvement.  In  everyway  he  is  growing,  and  it 
is  a  curious  process  to  watch,  when  one  has  learned  to  see  through  the  thick  veil  of 
stolidity  which  nature  has  thrown  over  his  inner  aud  more  interesting  self. 

Sunday  now  comes  with  further  revelations  of  moral  discipline  aud  instruction. 
The  later  breakfast,  the  general  prayer-meeting,  the  room  inspection  by  the  principal 
aud  officers,  and  the  morning  service  till  up  the  time  before  diuner,  so  that  Satan  finds 
it  hard  work  to  get  hold  of  the  hands  which,  if  idle,  might  be  only  too  ready  in  his 
service.  The  afternoon  brings  him  to  the  Indian  Sunday-school,  and  this  he  enjoys. 
He  sees  every  eye  turn  lovingly  to  the  man  who  stands  before  them,  and  who  shows, 
even  before  he  speaks,  that  he  understands  and  loves  them  in  return.  After  singing 
and  earnest  words  of  prayer,  which  he  feels  though  he  can  not  understand,  he  is  as- 
signed to  a  class  in  another  room,  with  twenty  or  thirty  others,  who,  like  himself,  must 
be  taught  in  the  mother  tongue.  By  nature  he  is  religious;  he  readily  believes  iu  the 
love  of  a  great  and  holy  God  so  like  the  Great  Spirit  of  his  fathers,  gladly  accepts  the 
teachings  of  His  Word,  aud  earnestly  endeavors  to  live  up  to  them.  Unlike  most 
people  who  accept  a  new  faith  readily,  he  instinctively  feels  that  his  life  must  speak 
more  loudly  than  words,  and  here  lies  our  greatest  hope  for  these  people.  In.  this 
ciass  the  teacher  endeavors  to  put  into  these  almost  empty  minds  the  simplest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  strengthening,  truths  of  God's  Word.  She  speaks  to  them 
in  the  simplest  English,  that  some  may  understand  a  part  of  what  she  says,  and  each 
sentence  is  then  Interpreted  into  the  native  language.  Our  friend  finds  that  he  is 
expected  to  learn  the  lew  words  in  English  which  have  been  explained  to  him  iu  In- 
dian, and  very  willingly  does  hN  best.  In  time,  after  he  has  learned  the  principal 
lessons  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  he  is  taught  others  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. There  is  no  hook  that  comes  80  near  an  Indian's  heart  as  a  little  hook,  used 
very  generally  this  year  in  the  school,  called  the  Story  of  the  Bible.  As  soon  as  an 
Indian  understands  enough  English  to  follow  the  simple  stories,  he  can  never  get 
enough  of  them.  Some  of  the  friskiest  hoys  will  sit  like  graven  images  through  a 
whole  evening,  listening  to  them.  In  this  (lass,  where  there  is  so  much  to  learn  of 
details,  pictures  are  the  greatest  help  and  leave  a  stronger  impression  often  than 
words.  After  this  lesson  is  over,  our  friend  returns  with  the  others  to  t  he  assembly 
room,  where  there  is  further  explanation  in  English  and  more  singing.  An  Indian 
boy  presides  at  the  organ,  and  the  songs  are  started  by  a  clear-voiced  Indian  girl, 
while  there  are  in  the  chorus  some  who  can  only  fulfill  the  Lord's  requirement  and 
make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him.  Our  friend  is  apt  to  belong  to  the  latter  class  at  first. 
If  he  can  see  the  organist's  hand  he  can  sing  bass,  he  thinks,  by  striking  a  low  note 
when  the  left  hand  goes  down  and  a  higher  one  when  it  moves  up.  Of  courso  he  does 
not  hit  the  right  note,  but  it  is  some  fun  to  try. 

The  Sunday-school  is  hardly  dismissed  when  another  bell  summons  all  hoys  to  "  fall 
in  "  for  church  again.  Tins  seems  a  little  hard,  but  must  bo  borne.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rising  through  the  first  part  of  the  service,  but  with  the  sermon  comes  relief. 
The  foreign  words  flow  smoothly  from  the  preacher's  lips  and  are  wonderfully  sooth- 
ing to  a  tired  Indian,  who  has  learned  to  sleep  in  almost  any  position,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  nudges  of  his  friend,  he  is  sound  asleep.  The  closing  of  the  service  brings  him 
back  to  the  stern  realities  of  his  position.  His  friend  has  rushed  off  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  like  scores  of  others  is  very  slowly  walking  toward  home  with  some  lady  friend, 
a  weekly  privilege  which  he  docs  not  yet  appreciate,  and  so  is  left  to  his  own  devices 
for  the  half  hour  that  remains  before  supper.  Soon  after  this  comes  another  service. 
It,  too,  is  long,  and  he  cannot  understand  a  word  of  it,  but  the  moral  effect  is  good, 
and  ho  has  been  kept  from  things  worse  than  going  to  sleep  in  meeting.  Another 
short  meeting  for  prayers  in  the  wigwam  with  the  boys,  and  his  first  Sabbath  at  Hamp- 
ton is  past.  It  has  been  a  hard  day  in  some  ways,  but  he  feels  better  for  it,  and 
gradually,  as  his  English  improves,  new  meanings  creep  into  the  services  and  he 
learns  to  really  enjoy  them. 

During  the  first  year  he  has  taken  in  by  absorption  more  than  he  has  gained  in  any 
other  way.  It  does  not  make  much  show,  but  it  is  there  deep  down,  and  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  his  future  work  must  rest.  He  has  been  getting  together  the  things 
he  needs  to  work  with,  and  this  next  year  calls  them  all  into  service.  He  has  learned 
short  sentences ;  now  he  must  learn  how,  where,  and  w7hon  to  use  them  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage,  how  to  describe  what  he  sees  and  bears,  how  to  punctuate,  and  how  to  write 
letters  and  notes  of  different  kinds.  Be  reads  slowly,  but  has  made  lair  headway  with 
the  stubborn  th  and  r.  In  arithmetic  lie  does  simple  work  in  the  first  three  rules,  and 
very  simple  problems  in  analysis. 

His  first  summei  vacation  was  spent  in  working  eight  hours  and  going  to  school  two 
hours  each  day.  Indians  are  fond  of  music,  whether  they  can  make  it  or  not;  and, 
though  some  eight  or  ten  are  given  lessons  on  the  organ  and  all  are  taught  to  read 
music  at  the  opening  of  school  during  the  year,  the  summer  is  the  time  when  the 
largest  number  can  enjoy  the  privilege,  for  only  then  do  they  have  the  time  to  prac- 
tice. They  learn  quickly,  and  many  can,  without  instruction,  sit  down  at  an  organ  and 
pick  out  any  familiar  tunc  and  carry  all  the  parts  in  harmony,  showing  that  they  have 
an  "ear  for  music,"  however  untutored  it  may  be.  This  instruction  in  music  is  of  the 
greatest  value  on  their  return  borne,  for  "music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast,"  and  every  school  and  church  has  some  sort  of  an  instrument  with  a  musical 
name,  it'  not  a  musical  nature. 

Drawing,  too,  is  taught  in  vacation,  and  in  this  the  Indians  are  very  skillful.  A  well- 
known  German  artist,  looking  over  some  of  these  drawings,  complimented  them 
highly,  though  be  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  Indians,  like  the  Japanese,  should  be 
allowed  to  lose  their  own  race  individuality  in  taking  up  European  methods  and  style 
of  work.  Indian  drawing  and  painting  know  no  perspective,  and  to  the  uncultured 
eye  might  be  a  copy  from  the  Egyptian. 

At  the  beginning  oft  he  last  vacation,  six  or  seven  girls  and  eight  or  ten  hoys  went 
to  Massachusetts  to  live  among  the  farmers  there  and  learn  house  and  farm  work 
from  practical  experience.  They  came  back  with  strong  bodies,  and  heads  and  hearts 
enriched  with  many  a  gem  of  practical  common  sense.  Their  stories  about  "  my 
Massachusetts  home"  have  tired  an  Indian,  now  in  his  second  year,  to  go  and  try  his 
luck  there  also.  If  he  has  done  well  through  the  winter,  and  in  other  ways  it  seems 
best,  he  is  granted  his  request  and  has  his  first  experience,  seldom  a  pleasant  one, 
on  the  ocean  wave.  Passing  through  New  York',  he  is  taken  on  the  elevated  road  to 
see  the  animals  in  the  park,  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  and  as  many  other  places  of  interest 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the  few  hours'  stay.  In  the  tanner's  home  he  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  in  regard  to  English  and  improves  remarkably.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  energetic,  hard  workers,  and  unconsciously  he  is  swept  along 
with  them,  and  learns  a  lesson  very  important  to  him.  He,  like  many  another  boy  of 
lighter  complexion,  does  not  love  work  for  work's  sake,  and  needs  a  constant  spur  to 
keep  him  at  it,  if  it  is  at  all  monotonous,  as  work  is  apt  to  be.  He  comes  back  with  a 
few  expressions  that  sound  oddly  coming  from  him,  but  is  improved  and  much  better 
fitted  tor  another  year  of  hard  work. 

This  year  may  be  his  last,  so  he  must  get  all  he  can.  His  English  teacher  now  puts 
into  his  hands  a  language  primer  from  which  he  learns  the  parts  of  speech  and  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  especially  the  form  and  uses  of  common  verbs.  He  has  taken  up 
a  new  study,  which  interests  him  very  much.  He  has  been  told  early  in  his  course 
that  the  world  is  round:  that  the  stars  are  larger  than  this  whole  earth,  and  many 
Other  things  more  wonderful  than  any  legend  of  his  father's;  but  the  geography, 
which  must  necessarily  be  very  simple,  has  many  other  things  to  unfold.  He  learns 
the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water,  their  names,  and  how  to  represent  them  on 
paper,  black boaid, or  molding-board.  Beginning  with  the  geography  of  Hampton, 
he  takes  up  the  different  countries,  in  a  general  way,  with  their  climates,  peoples, 
animals, and  vegetation.  lie  does  very  fair  work  in  arithmetic,  and  likes  it  for  the 
same  reason  that,  makes  checkers  his  favorite  game,  and  objects  to  an  example  too 
easy  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  refuses  to  compete  with  a  poor  player.  To  prepare 
him  as  far  as  possible  for  the  home  work,  he  uses  the  Story  of  the  iiible  as  his  class 
reading  book  instead  of  the  regulation  reader,  usually  filled  with  children's  stories, 
and  not  well  adapted  to  his  age  or  condition.  After  reading  a  story  from  his  book  he 
tells  it  before  the  class  or  writes  it  out  for  his  teacher,  thereby  getting  just  the  thought 
and  the  practice  that  he  needs.  Psalms,  selections  from  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  are  committed  to  memory,  little  by  little,  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises and  Sabbath  mornings,  so  that  a  bright  girl  or  boy  can  have  quite  a  store  of  good 
things  with  a  little  faithful  work. 

The  end  of  the  third  year  brings  our  friend  to  a  critical  time.  If  he  came  for 
three  years,  the  time  usually  set  by  the  Government,  he  is  to  decide  whether  he  is  to 
go  home  or  remain  longer  at  school.  In  this  he  generally  follows  the  advice  of  his 
teachers.  Often  it  is  best  that  girls  or  boys  who  came  away  from  home  young  should 
return  for  a  time  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  needs  of  their  people  and  prepare 
more  intelligently  for  work  among  them.  It  is  always  best  to  allow  this,  if  the  case 
justifies  the  expense,  and  a  good,  faithful  three  years'  worker  is  advised  to  return  for 
the  summer,  or  for  a  year,  if  he  is  prepared  to  do  good  work  at  homo  for  that  time. 
During  this  vacation,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  lie  sees  with  enlightened  eyes  the  degra- 
dation of  his  people,  their  needs,  and  his  jmsition  in  regard  to  them,  aud  comes  back 
much  better  prepared  to  take  up  another  two  or  three  years'  course, 
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This  fourth  year  in  school  is  really  a  preparation  for  the  regular  norma]  classes  of 
the  colored  school.  Instead  of  working  half  of  every  day,  he  goes  to  school  four 
whole  days  and  works  the  other  two.  He  takes  up  the  elements  of  grammar  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  deepens  and  broadens  his  work  in  geography  by  using  the  larger  text- 
book, and  making  a  special  study  of  the  people,  products,  and  occupations  of  differ- 
ent countries.  Pictures  aud  the  solar  camera  are  used  with  great  interest  and  success. 
The  text  of  geography  is  very  hard  and  makes  the  progress  slow  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  United  States  histories;  but  here  the  teacher  has  a  new  task  before  her,  fo^ 
she  has  the  sins  of  her  fathers  to  answer  for  before  her  class.  She  wants  to  encourage 
her  pupils  to  be  civilized  like  the  white  man,  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  follow  his 
example,  and  yet  has  to  put  into  his  hands  a  history  ol*  broken  promises  and  of  a 
civilization  as  far  from  Christianity  as  the  Indian  himself  is.  In  reading,  they  still 
continue  the  Story  of  the  Bible,  writing  and  explaining  as  they  go,  sometimes  writ- 
ing sketches  of  the  lives  of  different  Bible  characters,  and  showing  great  familiarity 
with  Bible  stories  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Each  week  some  hymn,  from  a 
little  collection,  called  the  Hampton  Hymnal,  is  memorized  and  then  written  from  mem- 
ory. In  this  class,  too,  is  used  a  little  pamphlet  arranged  by  the  New  Britain  Nor- 
mal School.  It  is  full  of  bright,  interesting  stories,  which  Che  plasa  reproduce  from 
memory  or  dictation.  \\\  aril  hinet  ic  he  reviews  the  first  lour  rules,  and  is  drilled  over 
and  over  on  the  analyses  and  explanation  of  practical  work,  lie  takes  up  fractions 
as  far  as  time  will  permit,  going  slowly  and  understandingly.  In  a  simple  way  nat- 
ural history  is  taken  up,  and  he  learns  enough  to  help  him  through  his  next  year  in 
this  study.  Everything  is  done  to  prepare  him  for  future  work,  whether  it  l>e  at 
school  or  at  home. 

The  next  years  are  spent  in  the  regular  normal  department  with  the  colored  stun 
dents,  studying  four  and  working  two  days  of  each  week.  Being  in  classes  where 
only  English  is  understood,  though  it  puts  the  Indian  to  a  disadvantage  in  some  ways, 
is  good  discipline  for  him,   and   he   hams   more    English    than    he  would   in    Indian 

classes. 

His  religions  work  has  kept  pace  with,  or  rather  has  outrun,  his  academic  work, 
and  he  is  in  a  position  to  help  others  below  him  in  a  great  many  ways.  Sometimes 
he  lias  a  (lass  of  children  to  teach  OU  Sunday,  18  captain  oi*  a  band  of  t  he  Lend-a-h;ind 
Club,  an  officer  of  the  battalion,  or  has  some  other  position  of  responsibility  that  will 
prepare  him  for  better  work  at  home. 

An  Indian  coming  from  another  school  would  of  course  enter  the  class  for  which 
his  previous  training  had  fitted  him,  and  one  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  would  go  through  the  course  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Every  year  an  in- 
creasing number  come  to  ns  from  t  lie  Western  schools,  and  w  e  hope  in  time,  1o  make 
this  a  finishing  school  for  those  who  have  Stood  the  mental  and  physical  test  of  school 
life  in  the  West. 

Though  I  may  have,  in  taking  up  the  Indian  boy,  seemed  to  ignore  the  Indian  girl, 
it  is  not  done  willingly.  In  her  way  she  keeps  fair  pace  with  the  boy.  She  is  inthe 
same  classes  with  him  and  has  just  as  many  chames  of  self-improvement ,  and  appre- 
ciates them  just  as  well.  Her  whole  home  training  has  been  to  keep  down  anything 
that  her  male  relatives  might  consider  am  hit  ions,  and  consequently  she  has  very  little? 
self-respect.  This  makes  her  slow  and  diffident  in  class  and  not  asocial  success  at 
first.  She  is  a  better  worker  often  than  the  boy,  doing  faithfully  and  well  the  work 
assigned  her.  She  has  the  entire  charge  of  her  room,  t  he  washing,  ironing,  and  mend- 
ing of  her  own  clothes,  as  well  as  the  making  of  them  as  soon  as  she  is  able.  The 
Indian  girls'  building,  as  well  as  most  of  the  teachers'  rooms,  is  cared  for  by  Indian 
girls  only,  and  their  work  is  neat  and  satisfactory. 

RETURNED    INDIANS. 

Of  the  Indians  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  since  1579,  or  since  Indians  first, 
came  to  Hampton,  a  very  careful  record  has  been  kept.  For  this  record  only  direct 
and  authenticated  reports  from  missionaries,  agents,  and  reliable  friends  have  been 
considered.  The  semi-annual  visit  of  some  one  connected  with  the  school  to  the 
agencies  and  homes  of  the  children  has  been  the  means  of  following,  encouraging, 
and  helping  them.  At  Christmas  time  some  little  token  ol  remembrance  is  sent  to 
every  returned  Indian,  and  an  effort  is  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  keep  in  corre- 
spondence with  all.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible,  but  has  been  in  the  main 
successful.  In  these  eight  years  284  have  returned;  149  after  a  three  years' course, 
and  119  before  that  time  for  delicate  health,  and  12  for  general  worthlessness.  Of  the 
119  returned  for  ill  health  the  majority  were  diseased  when  they  came.  Some  of  these 
were  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Others  were  kept  under  instruction  for  a  year  or 
ho  and  given  the  chance  of  improvement  in  health  also.  Of  the  284,  51  have  died, 
many  after  years  of  faithful  work;  a  large  proportion  of  this  number  consists  of  the 
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above- mentioned  sickly  ones  who  were  Ben!  home, 
following  record  for  this  year  up  to  date  : 


Of  those  now  living:,  we  have  the 


Record. 


Excellent 

Good. 

Fair 

Poor 

Bud 

Sick  or  disabled 

Returned  to  Hampton. 

At  other  schools 

Not  beard  from 


Total. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

15 

11 

26 

41 

30 

71 

20 

9 

29 

9 

4 

13 

1 

0 

l 

40 

16 

56 

8 

5 

13 

10 

:? 

13 

11 

0 

11 

155 

78 

•j;;3 

By  "excellent,"  we  mean  those  who  are  doing  exceptionally  good  work,  holding 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  exerting  a  wide  inilm  ace  for  good;  by  "good,"  those 
whose  work  and  influence  have  been  uniformly  good,  though  perhaps  not  brilliant  ; 
by  "fair,"  those  who  have  done  neither  well  nor  poorly,  or  who  have  been  change- 
able, perhaps. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need  for  me  to  supplement  the  above  exhaust  ive  re- 
ports hy  any  observations  of  my  own,  and  only  desire,  i  n  closing,  to  reiterate  my  con- 
viction that  true  progress  is  from  within  out.  Its  inspiration  is  chiefly  from  individ- 
uals stronger  and  better  than  the  rest,  made  so  through  special  effort  by  and  for  them, 
who  act  as  Leaven  for  the  whole  lump  ;  they  are  object  lessons,  Lights  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  holding  their  own  against  terrible  odds  and  obstacles,  the  "survivals  of  the 
fittest  "  out  of  many  who  have  gone  down  about  t  hem.  Such  are,  I  helie\  e,  a  few  in 
many  reservations  to  which  educated  [ndians  have  gone  from  Eastern  and  Western 
schools.  I  could  give  the  names  of  and  the  supporting  testimony  about  many  from 
Hamilton  ;  every  year  t  hey  are  re-enforced  ;  we  are  making  better  select  ions  of  material. 
The  loss  or  "  waste"  so  far  has  been  great,  considering  the  deaths,  the  relapses,  and 
the  indifferent  quality  of  many  who  have  returned  from  this  school;  indifferenl  now 
because  they  were  at  the  outset  poorly  selected  material.  But  in  nine  years  of  Indian 
work  we  have  learned  much;  our  appliances  for  practical  instruction  have  constantly 
improved;  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  needs  of  Indian  life  has  been  gathered  by  fre- 
quent visitat  ion  of  reservat  ions,  constant  correspondence,  and  the  help  of  good  agents 
and  missionaries.  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  things  are  wholly  had  on  t  he  reservations. 
With  very  much  to  discourage,  there  are  good  people,  red  and  white,  some  good  in- 
fluences, and  some  shining  examples  of  respectable  Indian  living,  enough  to  justify 
the  "Dawes  hill"  and  to  inspire  harder  work  than  ever. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  Armstrong, 

Principal. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

Jan.  17  1887.      CHAP.  26.— An  act  to  crant  the  Maricopa  and  Pbceuix  Railway  Company  of  Arizona 
the  right  of  way  through  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation. 


Right  of  way. 


[Vol.  24,  p.  361.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Maricopa   and  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix 

Phcenix  Railway  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 

izodto  "nifid  rait. mws  <(l  tno  Territory  of  Arizona,  be,  and  the  said  corporation  isherebji 

way,    etc.,    line  authorized,  invested,  and  empowered  with  the  right  to  locate,  construct, 

through      Gila  own,  equip,  operate,   use,  and  maintain  a  railway  ami   telegraph  and 

])[vin.    In  ,liau  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  reservation  situated  in  the  Territory 

orvatiou.        of  Arizona  known  as  the  Gila  River  reservation,  occupied  by  the   Pima 

Location.  and  Maricopa  Indians,  beginning  at  a  pointon  the  southerly  line  of  said 

reservation  where  the  track  of  the  Maricopa  and  PhoBnix  Railway  (said 

track  being  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  at  or  mar  Maricopa  Station  to  the  city  ofPhoBnix  via  Tempo) 

would  strike  said  line,  running  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by 

1  he  most  praet  icable  route  lo  t  he  northerly  line  of  said  reservation,  with 

the  right  to  construct,  use.  and    maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts,  and 

Bidings  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along 

and  niton  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 

SBC.  2.  That  a  ri^ht  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said  In- 
dian reservation  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Maricopa  and  Pbceuix 
Railway  Company,  and  a  atrip  ofland  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with 
a  length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  said  right  of  way,  is 
granted  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  no  portion  of  which 
shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company,  with  the  right  to  use  such  ad- 
ditional ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  tills  as  may  Ik1  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  feel  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  lie  included  m  said  cut  or  till :  1'rovided,  That  no  more 
Provisos.  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station  :    Provided 

Stations.  further,  That  no  pari  of  I  lie  hinds  granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such 

Land  to  be  used  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
only  for  railway,  struct  ion  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  and 
etc.,  purposes,      telephone  lines;   ;ind  when  any  port  ion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used 
such  portions  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which 
the  same  shall  have  been  taken,  or,  in  case  they  shall  have  ceased  to 
occupy  the  same,  to  the  United  Slates:  And  provided  further,  That  he- 
Consent  of  In-  fore  any  such  lands  shall  bo  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  con- 
dians  to  he  ob-  8ent;  0f  tht>  Indians  thereto  shall  be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
tamed.  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Damages.  Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 

lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  constructed, 
full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to 
be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  railway, 
the  amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  his  final  approval. 
Maps  to  be  filed      Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 
w 1 1 h  Set- ro t a ry of  located  line  through  and  station  grounds  upon  said  Indian  reservation 
to  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  said 
location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any 
grading  or  construction  on  any  section  or  part  of  said  located  line  shall 
Proviso.  be  begun  :  Provided,  That  said  railway  shall  be  located  and  constructed 

ana  toberecard  witu  Jltlue  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  so  as  not 
etl.  "  to  interfere  with  their  irrigating  ditches. 

Employees   to      Sec.  5.  That  the  officers,  servants,  aud  employees  of  said  company 
reside  on  right  of  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  bo 
allowed  to  reside  while  so  engaged  upon  said  right  of  way  upon  the 
354 
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lands  herein  granted,  bat  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  inter- 
course laws,  and  such  rales  and  regulations  as  may  bo  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  said  intercourse 
laws. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  Survey  may  be- 
locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  gin  immediately. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  its  entire  line  through     To    bo    com- 
said  reservation  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  this  pleted     \\  I  thin 
grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built. ;  and  that  said  rail-  two  year8« 
way  company  shall  fence,  and  keep  fenced,  all  such  portions  of  its  road    Feuc,>s,  hi-biges, 
as  may  run  through  any  improved  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  also  shall  etc. 
construct  and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and 
necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways 
do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by 
the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same 

Sec.  8.  That  said  railway  company  shall  prohibit  the  riding  by  In-  .  Indians  prouib- 
diaus  belonging  to  said  reservation  upon  any  of  its  trains,  unless  spo-  ",(   ""m  "(l1"-- 
cially  provided  with  passes  signed  by  the  Indian  agent,  or  by  someone 
duly  authorized  to  act  in  his  behalf. 

Sec.  'J.  That  said  railway  company  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  Bond  to  be  ex- 
United  States,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ecuted  and  filed 
Interior,  in  the  penal  sum  often  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use.  and  conditioned  for 
benetit  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  tribes  of  Indians,  conditioned  for  the  JJJeT  '"' 

duo  payment  of  any  and  all  damages  which  may  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  killing  or  maiming  of  any  Indian  belonging  to  said  tribes,  or  either 
of  them,  or  of  their  live  stock,  in  the  construction  or  operation  of  said 
railway,  or  by  reason  of  fires  originating  thereby;  the  damages  in  all 
cases,  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  railway  company  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable settlement  with  the  parties  in  interest,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  having  jurisdiction   of  the  amount      Litigation. 
claimed,  upon  suit  or  action  instituted  by  the  proper  United  States  at- 
torney in  the  name  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  That  all  moneys  so     Proviso. 
recovered  by  the  United  States  attorney  under  the  provisions  of  this     Moneys  reoov- 
section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ered  to'  be  paid 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  Indian  or  Indians  entitled  to  the°.a«  "mb-i- dim-- 
same,  and  to  be  paid  to  him  or  them,  or  otherwise  expended  for  his  or tfffo Interior^ 
their  benefit,  under  tho  direct  ion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  Company  shall     Condition  of 
accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon. acceptance. 
itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 
assist:  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Indians  i<n  their  laud,  and  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
cure from  the  Indian  tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy 
than  is  hereinbefore  provided  :  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  con-     Provito. 
dition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the     Viola'ti  o  □  t  o 
rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act.  work    a   forfeit- 

Sec.  11.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re-  u''0.-  ...  , 

peal  this  act.  ,.;,..,  nerved. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage.  T()  tako  effect 

Approved,  January  17,  1887.  immediately. 


CHAP.  47. — An  act  to  amend  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitled  "x\n  act  to  provide     jau   -j^   1337 
lor  the  .salo  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  In'lian  Reservations,  in  the  States  of  Ne- 


braska and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes/' approved  March  third,  eighteen  bun-  ry0i    24    p    367  1 
dred  and  eighty-five. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  three  of  the  act     _  .     f  . 

entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Fox  and  Io  wato- 
Reservations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur-  a  i  an    Reserva- 
poses,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-live,  be,  tions. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  V°Y2d'  P  352' 

"  Sec.  3.  That  if  any  member  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  or  Iowa  tribe  of  £nr0Ued  Iu- 
Indians,  properly  enrolled  at  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  diana  allowed  to 
Agency,  shall  elect  io  remain  upon  the  reservation  of  his  respective  select  allotment 
tribe,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  select  an  allotment  of  land  in  quantity  as  ot  laml- 
follows  :  If  he  be  the  head  of  a  family,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  ;  if  Head  of  family. 
a  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age, or  orphan  child  under  eight-     Single  person. 
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Minor  child,      cen  years  of  age,  eighty  acres;  audif  a  minor  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  forty  acres ;  heads  of  families  selecting  the  land  for  thera- 
Lands  selected  selves  and  minor   children,  and  the  United    States  Indian  agent  for 
to  be  held  from  orphan  children.     Tho  lands  so  selected  shall  he  held  from  sale  as  pro- 
sale-  vided  for  herein,  and  shall  he  accepted  at  their  fair  valuation,  to  he 

ascertained  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  part  satisfaction  of  his 
interest  in  and  to  said  reservation,  and  of  the  moueys  or  fund  realized 
from  the  sale  thereof :  Provided,  That  his  right  to  share  in  the  other 
Proviso.  funds  and  credits  of  the  triho  shall  not  be  impaired  thereby  ;  and  the 

sii are  "not  1{m-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  a  patent  to  issue  to  each  of  the 
paired.  allottees,  under  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  act 

Patent  to  issue,  is  an  amendment,  for  the  lands  selected  by  or  for  such  allottee,  which 
patent  shall*  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
Lands    to    be  does  and  will  hold  the  laud  thus  patented  for  the  period  of  twenty-live 
held  in  trust  for  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or,  in  case  of 
25 years.  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  accordingto  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said 

Fee  then  con-  land  is  situated,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United 
veyed  free  of  in- States  will  convey  tho  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as 
cumbrances.         aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  in- 
cumbrance whatsoever;  and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  tho 
lands  thus  allotted,  or  any  contract  made  touching  tho  same,  before  tho 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract 
shall  be   absolutely  null  and  void  ;  and  such  lauds,  during  such  time, 
Exempt    from  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation,  alienation,  or  forced  sale,  under execu- 
t.ixation.  tion  or  otherwise." 

Approved,  January  20,  1887. 


Foh.  8, 1887.       CHAP.  119. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indiana  on 

the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  tho  United 

[Vol.  24,  p.  388.]       States  and  the  Territories  over  tho  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houa  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
President    an-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  inali  cases  when1  any  tribe 

thorized  to  allot  0r  bajid  of  Indians  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  located  upon  any 
Land  inseverslty  reservation  created  for  their  use,  either  by  treaty  stipulation  or  by  vir- 
ervations.  tue  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  executive  order  Betting  apart  fche  same  for 

their  use,  the  President  at  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized, whenever  in  his  opinion  any  reservat  ion  or  any  part  thereof 
of  such  Indians  is  advantageous  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes, 
to  cause  said  reservation,  or  any  part  1  hereof,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resur- 
veyed  if  necessary,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  reservation  in  sever- 
alty to  any  Indian  located  thereon  in  quantities  as  follows: 
Distribution.         To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-i|narter  of  a  section  ; 

To  each  Bingle  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a. sec- 
tion; 
To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a 

eet  ion  ;  and 

To  each  otlier  single  person  under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or  who 
maybe  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  President  directing  an 
allotment  of  the  lands  embraced  in  any  reservation,  one-sixteenth  of  a 
Provisos.  section:  Provided,  That  in  case  there  is  not  sullicient  land  in  any  of 

Allotment  pro  said  reservations  to  allot  lauds  to  each  individual  of  tho  classes  above 
rata  if  lands  in-  named  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  tho  lands  embraced  in  such 
sufficient.  reservation  or  reservations  shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual  of  each 

of  said  classes  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  this  act: 
Allotment    by  And  provided  further,  That  where  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  setting 
treaty  or  act  not  apart  such  reservation  provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
n  ,llued"  in  quantities  in  excess  of  those  herein  provided,  tho  President,  in  mak- 

ing allotments  upon  such  reservation,  shall  allot  the  lands  to  each  in- 
dividual Indian  belonging  thereon  in  quantity  as  specified  in  such 
Additional   al-  treatv.  or  act .  j_n^  jirovidcd  further,  That  when  the  lands  alloted  are 
m^t^r    grazing  only  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  an  additional  allotment  of  such 
only.  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  shall  be  made  to  each 

individual. 
Selection  of  al-      SeC.  2.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  under  the  .provisions  of  this  act 
lotments.  shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their 

minor  children,  and  the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and 
in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the  Indians  making 
Improvements,  the  selection.     Where  the  improvements  of  two  or  more  Indians  have 
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been  made  on  the  same  legal  subdivision  of  land,  unless  they  shall 
Otherwise  agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands  be 
fcween  them,  and  the  amonnl  to  which  eacb  is  entitled  shall  be  equal- 
bed  in  the  assignment  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  which  they  arc 
entitled  under  this  act:  Provided,  That  if  any  one  entitled  to  an  allot-     Proviso. 
ment  shall  fail  to  make  u  selection  within  tour  years  after  the  Presi-    On  failure  to  se- 
dent  shall  direct  that  allotments  may  be  made  oa  a  particular  reserva-  tectmfour  years, 
fcion,  the/Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  fjJJJjJ^JlL  ^J 
hand,  if  such  there  be,  and  if  there  he  no  agent,  then  a  special  agent  rect  selection. 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  selection  for  sn;1"  Indian,  which 
selection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases  where  selections  are  made  by  the 
Indians,  and  patents  shall  issue  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  by    Allotments   t<> 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  and  the  he  made  by  ape- 
agents  in  charge  of  the  respective  reservations  on  which  the  allotments  fJto^agenta!1" 
are  directed  to  bo  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interijr  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  be  eer-     Certificates. 
tilled  by  such  agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  duplicate. 
one  copy  to  be  retained  in  the  Indian  Office  and  the  other  to  bo  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action,  and  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  4.  That  where  any  Indian  not  residing  upon  a  reservation,  or  for     Indians  not  on 
whose  tribe  no  reservation  has  been  provided  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  reservations, 
or  executive  order,  shall  make  settlement  upon  any  surveyed  or  unsur-  etc.,  may  make 
Veyed  lands  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  he  or  she  {SlSSs. 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  the  local  land  office  for  the  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  located,  to  have  the  same  alloted  to  him  or  her, 
and  to  his  or  her  children,  in  quantil  ies  and  manner  as  provided  in  this 
act  for  Indians  residing  upon  Reservations  ;  and  when  such  settlement 
is  made  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  the  grant  fco  such  Indians  shall  bo  ad- 
justed upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  so  as  to  conform  thereto;  and  patents 
shall  bo  issued  to  them  for  such  lands  in  the  manner  and  with  the  re- 
strictions as  herein  provided.    And  the  i'rv<,  to  which  the  officers  of  such     peea  (ol)r  VAu] 
local  land  office  would  have  been  entitled  had  such  land  been  entered  from  the  Treas- 
under  the  general  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  ury. 
paid  to  them,  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  upon  a  statement  of  an  account  in  their  behalf 
for  such  fees  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  a  cer- 
tification of  such  account  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this     patent  to  issue, 
act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  there- 
for in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect, 
and,declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  al-  . 

lotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-live  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  truJt>        e     ln 
benelit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,     Conveyance  in 
or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  fee  after  25 years, 
charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever :  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the     Provi80g- 
United  States  may  in  any  casein  his  discretion  extend  the  period.    And     Te"<iedmay 
if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as 
herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void:  Provided,  That  the  law  of  descent  8teftwana  pavti- 
and  partition  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  lands  are  tj0n<u 
situate  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed 
and  delivered,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  regulating  the  descent  and  partition  of  real  estate 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  apply  to  all  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory 
which  may  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act : 
And  provided  further,  That  at  anytime  after  lands  have  been  allotted 
to  all  the  Indians  of  any  tribe  as  herein  provided,  or  sooner  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Presidentit  shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  said  tribe, 
it  shall  bo  lawful  lor  the  'Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  f  Negotiations 
such  Indian  tribe  for  the  purchase  and  release  by  said  tribe,  in  conform-  ian<lf  "no^aUo"- 
ity  with  the  treaty  or  statute  under  which  such  reservation  is  held,  of  ted. 
such  portions  of  its  reservation  not  allotted  as  such  tribe  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consent  to  sell,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  he 
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considered  just  and  equitable  between  the  United  States  and  said  tribe 
of  Indians,  which  purchase  sliaM  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  form  and  manner  of  executing  such  release  shall  also  be 
Lands       s o  prescribed  by  Congress :  Provided,  however,  That  all  lands  adapted  to 
bought  to  be  held  agriculture,  with  or  without  irrigation,  so  sold  or  released  to  the  United 

th^ifarabreet*Statesby  an^  Indian  tribeshaU  be  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  securing  homes  to  actual  settlers  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  the  United  States  to  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  only  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person,  on  such 
terms  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  subject  to  grants  which  Congress 
Pateut  to  issue  may  make  in  aid  of  education:  And  provided  further,  That  no  patents 
"n^|   to    P®^"  shall  issue  therefor  except  to  the  person  so  taking  the  same  as  and  for 
stead"  '  '     a  homestead,  or  his  heirs,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  occu- 

pancy thereof  as  such  homestead  ;  and  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so 
taken  as   a  homestead,  or    any  contract  touching   the  same,  or  lien 
thereon,  created  prior  to  the  date  of  such  patent,  shall  be  null  and  void. 
Purchase    iuo-  ^n j  ^j10  gulns  agreed  to  be  paid  bv  the  United   States  as  purchase 
□ey  to  be  held  id  ,.  '  ,J  .         ,     ,.   ,      ,    , ',   .      ,. 

trust  for  Indians,  money  tor  any  portion  ot  any  such  reservation  shall  be  held  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  sole  use  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  of 
Indians  to  whom  such  reservations  belonged  ;  and  the  same,  with  in- 
terest thereon  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject 
to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  such 
tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  or  the  members  thereof.  The  patents  aforesaid 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  afterward  delivered, 
Religious  «>i  free  of  charge,  to  the  allottee  entit  led  thereto.  Audit"  any  religions 
ganizations.  society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  of  the  public  lands 

to  which  this  act  is  applicable,  for  religious  or  educational  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
firm such  occupation  to  such  society  or  organization,  in   quantity  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  SO  long  as  t  lie 
same  shall  be  so  occupied,  on  such  terms   as   ho  shall   deem  just  ;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  change  or  alter  any  claim  of  such  soci- 
ety  for  religious  or  educational   purposes  heretofore  granted  by  law. 
_  Indians  select- And  hereafter  in   the  etnploymi  it  of  Indian  police,  or  any  other  em- 
prefen^for  vo- P^^8  '"  ,'H'  l,ul,l'('  service  among  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands 
Hoe,  etc.  affected  by  this  act,  and  where  ludianscan  perform  the  duties  required, 

those  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  preferred. 

Citizenship  to      BEC.  6.   That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patent- 
be    accorded    to  fog  of  the   lands   to  said   allottees,  each   and  every   member  of  the  re- 

.iiintt.fM  and  in-  Sp(>(.|  [ve  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been 
civilized  life!        made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and   be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  reside;  and 
no  Territory  Bhall   pass  <»r  enforce  any  law  denying  any  such  Indian 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.     And  every  In-X 
dian  born  within  the  territorial   limits  of  the   United   States  to  whom 
allotments  shall  have  been   made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said 
limits, his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  there- 
in, and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  whether  said  Indian  has  been  or  not, 
by  birth  or  other  wise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of  Indians  within  t  l!e  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  prop- 
erty. 
Secretary    of     Sec.  7.  That  in  cases  where  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  is  neces- 
the    Interior   to  sary  to  render  the  lands  within  any  Indian  reservation  available  for 
prescribe  rules  agricultural  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
!'<)r  iiTi«rationterS  aut^orizetl  to  prescribe  sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  just  and  equal  distribution  thereof  among  the  In- 
dians residing  upon  any  such  reservations ;  and  no  other  appropriation 
or  grant  of  water  by  any  riparian  proprietor  shall  be  authorized  or  per- 
mitted to  the  damage  of  any  other  riparian  proprietor. 
Lauds  excepted.      Sec  8>  Tbat  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Semi- 
noles,  and  Osage,  Miamies  and  Peorias,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  nor  to  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
New  York  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  to  that   strip  of  tor- 
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riimv  hi  the  State  of  Nebraska  adjoining  the  Sioux  Nation  on  the  south 
added  by  executive  order. 

Sec.  il  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  surveys  and  resurveys     Aipropriatioi 
mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act,  there   he,  and  hereby  is,  appro-  forsirveya, 
priated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  repaid  proportionately 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  bucI)  land  as  may  be  acquired  from 
the  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

SEC.  10.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  SO  construed  as     Rights  of  way 
to  affect  the  right  and  power  of  Congress  to  grant  the  right  of  way  not  affected. 
through  any  lands  granted  to  an  Indian,  or  a  tube  of  Indians,  for  rail- 
roads or  other  highways,  or  telegraph  lines,  for  the  public   086,  or  to 
condemn  such  lands  to  public  uses,  upon  makiugjust  compensation. 

SEC.  11.  That  nothing   in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent     Southern  Utes 
the  removal  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  from  their  present  reserva-  JJfjJJ? 'resOTVa! 
tion  in  Southwestern  Colorado  to  anew  reservation  by  and  with  thetion# 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe. 

Approved,  February  8,  1887. 


CHAP.  130.— An  act  granting  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway 
Company  the  right  of  way  throngfa  the  Indian  reservations  In  Northern  Montana 
and  Northwestern  Dakota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  righl  of  way  is  hereby 

granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 

Manitoba  Kail  way  Company,  a  corpora  t  ion  organized  and  exist  mg  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
through  the  lands  in  Northwestern  Dakota  set  apart  for  t ho  use  of  the 
Anckaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians  by  executive  order  dated 
July  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  and  through  t lit*  lands  in  Northern 
Montana,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  (Jros  Vent  re,  Piegan,  Blood,  Black- 
feet,  and  other  Indians,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation. 

Sec.  '2.  That  the  line  of  said  railroad  shall  extend  from  Minot,  the 
present  terminus  of  said  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Kail- 
way,  across  said  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  north  of  the  township  line 
between  townships  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  north  ;  thence  along  the  Missouri  River  by  the  most 
convenient  and  practicable  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Milk  River;  thence 
along  the  valley  of  tho  Milk  River  to  Fort  Assinniboine  ;  thence  south- 
westerly to  the  Great  Falls  of  tho  Missouri  River. 

Sec.  3.  That  tho  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall 
ho  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  rail- 
road as  aforesaid;  and  sard  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take 
from  said  lands  adjacent  to  tho  lino  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 
and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  ad- 
jacent to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops, 
side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three 
hundred  feet  in  width  and.  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  sta- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  one  statiou  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Interior  to 
iix.  tho  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right 
of  way,  and  provido  tho  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and 
also  to  ascertain  aud  lix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason 
of  tho  construction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in 
said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  pro- 
vided for  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite 
location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  points  for  station-build- 
ings, depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water  stations, 
shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
until  tho  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid ;  and  tho  sur- 
veys, construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  bo  conducted 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with 


Feb.  15,  1887. 
[Vol.  24,  p.  402.; 
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BUCh  rales  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior  may  make 

to  carry  out  this  provision. 
Eight  of  way      Sec.  5.  That  the  right  of  way  across  lands  occupied  or  reserved  for 
across     military  military  purposes  along  tho  line  of  said  railroad  is  hereby  granted  to 

said  company  the  same  as  across  said  Indian  reservations:  Provided, 

however,  That  the  survey  and  location  of  said  railroad  across  such  lands 

shall  he  first  approved  by  tho  Secretary  of  War. 
Xot  assignable      Sec.  G.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
before  com  pie -this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be 
li<Provisos  completed:  Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 

together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete 

said  road  :  And  provided  further,  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be 
Forfeited  if  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and 
road  is  not  built  in  running  order  within  two  years  from  the  passago  of  this  act. 
in  two  years.  Approved,  February  15,  1687. 


Feb.  24,  1887. 

[Vol.  24,  p.  419.1 
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CHAP.  254. — An  act  to  authorize  tho  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  Company 
loconstruol  and  operate  a  railway  through  tho  Indian  Territory,  and  lor  other 
pui  po 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smote  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  ofAmtrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
City  Railway  Company,  a  Corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  he,  ami  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and 

empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping, 
operating, using, and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
lino  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected 

by  said  railway  company  on  south  boundary  of  said  Territory  between 
the  west  line  of  Wichita  county,  Texas,  and  t  he  one  hundredth  meridian, 
and  running  thence  by  tho  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian 
Territory  to  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas,  west  of  the 
west  line  of  Comanche  county,  Kansas,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use, 
and  maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts,  branches,  sidings,  and  extensions,  as 
said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon 
the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

:.  I  bat  said  COrporat  ion  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  pur- 
poses off]  railway ,  and  lor  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  through  said  [ndian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  usea  strip 
of  laud  tWO  hundred  feet  in  Width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet, 
in  addit  ion  to  t  ight  of  way.  tor  stations,  for  every  ten  miles  of  road, with 

the  righl  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or 
fills  as  ma;  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
road-bed,  rot  exceeding  one  hundred  feci  in  width  on  each  side-  of  said 

righl  of  way,  or  as  much  t  hereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill  : 
Provided,  Thai  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any 
one  station  :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  author- 
ized to  he  ta  ken  shall  he  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  1  hey  shall 

oot  i»'  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall 
be  Decessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any  port  ion  thereof 
shall  cease  to  he  so  used,  such  port  ion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sic.  ;i.  That  before  said  railway  shall  In;  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  tin;  laws,  customs, 
aud  usages  of  any  of  tho  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it 
maybe  constructed,  lull  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants 
for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  t  he  const  ruc- 
tion of  such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement 
with  any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  he  determined  by  the 
appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who 
shall  act  as  chairman)  by  tho  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation 
to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company, 
who,  before  entering  upon  tho  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take 
and  subscribe,  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  im- 
partially discharge  tho  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly 
certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  tho  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof; 
and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the 
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absence  of  ;i  member,  after  due  notice.     And  npon  the  failure  of  either    su  i>st  itntion 
party  to  make  Buch  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appoint  on  failure  to  ap- 
raent  made  by  the  President,  tin-  vacancy  shall  ho  tilled  by  tin-  district  iM,mt- 
iadge  of  the  conrt  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  the  district  court  tor 
the  northern  district  of  Texas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party. 
The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  tor  all 
hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which  each  occupant  belongs.     Each  ()1  ti(^,("111M'"  Ba" 
said  referees  shall  receive"  for  Ids  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted 
fro  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.    \Yitnesses    Fees    of  wit- 
shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  nes808- 
i         ,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of    Costa    to    be 
the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.    In  case  t  he  referees  paid     by     com- 
cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  pany« 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 
notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  district  court 

held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district      Appeal. 

of  Texas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction   to   hear  and  determine 

the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 

in  which  the  same  sh.dl  he  heard  provided  tor  determining  the  damage 

when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     If  upon  the  hearing  of    c    . 

said  appeal  the  judgmont  of  the  court  Bhall  he  for  a  larger  sum  than  j,,..,"       °"    ,ip 

the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  he  adjudged 

againsl  the  railroad  company.     If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 

for  t  ho  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  thin  the  costs  shall  be 

adjudged  against  the  appellant.     If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall 

be  for  a  smaller  sum   than   the  award  of  the  referees,  t  hen   the  costs 

shall  be  adjudged  against   the  party  claiming  damages.     When  pro-    Company  may 

eeedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  JStMnS^doabui 

pay  double  1  ho  amount  of  t  lie  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  the  award. 

thereof,  and  then  have  the  righl  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to 

he  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants     Freight  rates, 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
kind:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed     Pn 
tin  ••cents  per  mile.     Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  Paasengerratee; 
,the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway,  and  messages  limit 
on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  gov-  i-S^h 
ernments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of  width  said  gervedi 
railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located  ;  and  then  such  State  gov- 
ernment or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits 
by  said  railway  ;   but  Cotigress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and 
regulate  at  all  t  imes  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or 
said  company  whenever   such  transportation  shall   extend    from  one 
State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State  :   Provided,      Maximum. 
however,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  in- 
ter-State, shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed  :  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  juices  as     Mails. 
Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the 
aster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  .">.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    Additional  pay- 
Interior,  for  the  henetit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  m,'"t  <°  tribes. 
lands  said  line  may  he  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to 
compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and  damages 
done  to  individual  occupants  hy  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for 
each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten 
miles  of  road  is  graded  :  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either     Provisos. 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail  way  may  be  located    General  conn- 
shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as S*1  ma& aPP<jalt0 
set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  te^orastoallow- 
for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  ances. 
terior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided : 


to  regu- 
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Award.  Provided  farther,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by 

said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
Annual  rental,  eeive  under  the  foregoing  provision.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so 
long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  suru  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  eachmile 
of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.  The  money  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in 
force  among  the  different  nations  and  tribes,  according  to  the  number 
of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed  by  said  railway  company 
Kight  to  tax  re  through  their  lauds:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so 

served.  l°n»  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and 

tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may 
deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit:  and  any  Territory  or  State 
hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as 
may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right 
to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  alter  the  passage  of  this 
act. 
Maps  to  be  filed      Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 

*fitInteri0retar8  ](H':ltrd  lil,(!  through  said  Territory  to  be  tiled  in   the  office  of  the  Sec- 

chieis '  "OI   '""  r,'t:lI'y  ,)i  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  oft  ice  of  t  he  principal 
chief  of  each  of  the  nut  ions  or  tribes  1  hrough  whose  lands  said  railway 
may  be  located  ;  and  after  t  he  tiling  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  ;i  subse- 
quent settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said 
Proviso  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided,  That  when  a 

map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  tiled 
Grading  to  be-  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading  said  lo- 

jrin   within    ate  cated  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall  be  void ; 

"","  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  in 

sections  of  twenty-live  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section 
shall  be  begun. 
Employeea  al-     Sr.c.  7.  '1  hat  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 

lowed    to  reside  necessary  to  the  construct  ion  ami  management  of  said  road  shall  be  ai- 

on  right  ol  way.  ]()W).,i  t()  reside,  while  mi  encaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject 

to  the  provisions  of  the   Indian   intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and 

regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 

accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Jurisdiction  of      Sr.c.  8.  That  the   United   States  circuit    and  district   courts  for  the 

courts  in  litiga- northern  district  of  Texas  and  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and 
such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without 
reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  jurisdict  ion  over  all 
controversies  arising  between  said  fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whoso  territory  said 
railway  shall  be  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  the  amonnt  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies 
arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  rail- 
way company  ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  bo  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Atleast 50 miles      gBC   g    That  s.(i(1  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of 

threo°  years    or  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this 

rights  forfeited,  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion 
not  built  ;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain 
Crossings.  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  maybe  by  the  proper  author- 
ities laid  out  across  the  same. 

ce  tanoe°  Sec"  10'  Tbat  tbe  sai(1  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  Com- 

oep  'm(< '  pauy  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 

upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land, 
Proviso.  or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That  any 

Violation  to  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a 
work  tbifeitnre.   forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  un- 
der this  act. 
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Skc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  cotopanj  con-     Record  fraort- 
keying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  con- gages. 


: 

of  tho  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of 
•    their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re-    Ri<rht  to  amend, 
peal  this  act ;  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  etc.,  reserved. 
be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  tho  construe-     ^0t  assignahlo 
tion  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  mortgages  or  other  liens  that  prior  to  construe- 
may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof.        *jon  andoomple- 

Approved,  February  24,  1887.  on* 


CHAP.  319.— An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railway,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  in- 
vested and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning, 
equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory  at  or  near  the  south  line  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  crossed  by  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridian,  thence  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  toward  101  Paso, 
New  Mexico,  and  also  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  oft  he  State 
f  Kansas  near  the  city  of  Caldwell,  in  Sumner  ( 'ounty,  thence  running 
on  the  most  practicable  routo  to  or  near  Fort  ReriO,  and  from  thence  in 
a  southerly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  di- 
rection of  Galveston,  Texas,  and  also  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
the  south  line  of  said  Territory  in  the  direction  o'f  Cisco,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn- 
outs, sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  ic  to  their  in- 
terest to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
hereby  granted. 

'Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all 
purposes  of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  through  said  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and 
use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three 
thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten 
miles  of  road,  with  tho  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where 
there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  const  ruction 
and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
included  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition 
of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  ono  station  :  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold 
by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  bo  necessary  for  tho  construction 
and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  bo  so  used,  such 
portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  belore  said  railway  shall  bo  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  tho  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  tho  construction  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement 
of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  bo  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as 
chairman)  by  tho  President,  one  by  tho  chief  of  tho  nation  to  which 
said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company,  who,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  tneir  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe, 
before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  com- 
missioner, an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  re- 


March  2,  1887. 
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turned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior 
within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof:  and  a  majority  of  said 
referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member, 

Appointment  after  due  notice.  And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such 
on  failure  to  act.  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the 
President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district  judge  of  the  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  or  the  district  of  Kansas,  upon  the 
application  of  the  otbei  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which 

Compensation.  suci1  occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage 
at  five  cents  per  mile.     Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed 

Coats.  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.     Costs,  including  compensation  of  the 

referees,  shall  be  niado  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  rail- 
road company.     In  case  the  referees  cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of 

Appeal.  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  aw:"rd.     Either  party  being  dissatis- 

fied with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety 
•  lays  after  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  t  he  same,  to  appeal  by 
original  petition  to  the  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkan- 
Basorthe  district  of  Kansas,  which  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  whi(d)  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  deter- 
mining the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     If 

Coats    on     ftp-  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for 
I"';lL  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  t  lie  cost  of  said  appeal  shall 

be  adjudged  againsl  the  railroad  company.  Ifthe  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  for  the  sane'  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  he  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  adjudged  against  the  party  olaiming  damages.     When  proceed- 

Work  tnftybe-ijQga  have   been   commenced   in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay 
toubie  award*  (lu,l,)1,>  ln(>  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  there- 
of, and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  he  con- 
demned and  proceed  with  the  construol  ion  of  the  railroad. 
-;''    char-     g] •_,-.  4,  'pilat  aaicl  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitant! 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 
in«- kind:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not 
-'     exceed  three  cents  per  mile.     Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to 
regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and 
messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  ho  located;  and   then  such 
State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regu- 
late the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  re- 

Righl  to  regu- spective  limits  by  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 

late  reserved.        right  [to]  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  BUCh  transportation  by 

saidrailway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transport  at  ion  shall  extend 

Maximum  rate,  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers, 
local  or  inter-State,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed  :  Andpro* 
vided further ,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such 
prices  as  ( longress  may  by  law  provide  ;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by 
law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Additional  com-  gECi  5#  Tliat  sai(1  raihv;iy  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
tribes.3  "'"  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through 
whose  lands  said  mainline  and  branches  may  be  located,  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for 
property  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in 
said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made;  in  installments  of  five  hun- 

Proviso.  died,  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the 

Appeal  of  gen-  general  council  of  said  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail 
■nowanceT  wav  lnav  be  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  map! 

of  definite  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from 
the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisionsof  this  act  shall  he 
determined  as  provided  in  section  three   for   the  determination   of  tho 
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ompensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the 
ight  of  appeal  to  tho  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 
luirements  as  therein    provided:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount     Award  to  be  in 
warded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dis-Place  ofcompen- 
.enting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  sa'(,I'1II,MI.ll  rental 
uation  or  tribe  would  he  entitled  to  receive  under  tho  foregoing  pro- 
vision.    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum 
of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  (shall  construct 
in  said  Territory.   The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him, in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  said 
nations  or  tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may 
l>e  constructed  by  said  railway  company  through  their  lands:  Provided, 
That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied     Eight  to  tax  re- 
and  possessed  by  said  nation  or  tribe,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  sei'V0(1- 
upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit  ;  and 
any  Territory  or  State  hereafter   formed  through  which  said  railway 
shall  have  been  established ma^  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part 
of  said  railway  as  may  lie  wit  hin  Us  limits.    Said  railway  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  Locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  (>.  That  said  company  shall  cause;  maps  showing  the  route  of  its    Maps  to  be  filed 
located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  theomceof  the  Secre- with  Secretary  of 
tarv  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  St-?1161*01  ;llul 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  l 
may  he  located  ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse- 
quent settlement  ami   improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by 
said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  againsl  said  company  :  ProvUUd,  That  \\  hen     Proviio. 
a  map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  Located  line  is 
filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading  said  (; .  .. 
located  line   within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location   shall   be^  on8fil*ing 
void,  and  said  location  shall  he  approved   by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- maps. 
terior  in  sections  of  twenty-live  miles  before  construction  of  any  such 
section  shall  he  begun. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company     Eraoloveea   t« 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  reside  on  right  of 
allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  suh-  way. 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules 
aud  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  taws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  Litigation 
western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other 
courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference 
lo  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  contro- 
versies arising  bet  ween  said  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railway 
Company  and  the  nation  and  tribe  through  whose  territory  said  rail- 
Kay  shall  he  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies 
arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nation  or  tribe  and  said  rail- 
way company;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of     F 
its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  jeSs 50 miles buUt 
this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  he  forfeited  as  to  that  por-  in  three  years, 
tion  not  built;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  main- 
tain continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  aud  necessary  bridges 
over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  cross  said  railways  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said. Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railway  Com- 
pany shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding    Condition  of  ac- 
upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad-  cep  ance' 
vise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towrard  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nation  any  farther  grant  of  land,  or     p 
its  occupauy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided  :  Provided,  That  any  viola-    vicdation to for- 
tion  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  for-  feit. 
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feiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under 
this  act. 
Record  of  inort-     gEC<  ji#  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con- 
gages,  veying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  bo  con- 
structed in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  aud  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of 
their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
X^any  as  therein  expressed. 
Right  to  amend,      Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
etc,  reserved.      peaj  this  act ;  and   the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall 
Not  transfers-  not  bo  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  con- 
ble  prior  to  com-  8truction  aud  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other 
pe  l0n'  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 
Approved,  March  2,  1887. 


Mar.  2, 1887. 


CHAP.  3t0.— An  act,  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 
of  tlie  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  for  tbo  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightjl 
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Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  UniUm 
Indian  service  Stoics  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be, 
appropriations,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  t  be  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stip- 
ulations with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

[\  oi.  24.  p.  464.j  That  immediately  npon  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  Indian! 
Crimes  against  committing  against  the  person  of  any  Indian  policeman  appointed  un- 

f",1,1;.,in..i,)</!1(a;V)(1,'r  tlir  laws  nl  ,,lr  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States  deputy 
marshal,  while  lawfully  engaged  in  the  execul  ioD  of  any  United  States 
process,  or  lawfully  engaged  in  any  other  duty  imposed  upon  such 
policeman  or  marshal  by  the  laws  of?  the  United  States,  any  of  I  he  fol- 
lowing crimes, namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  within  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  such  crimes,  and  sh.-ill  be  tried  bythi 
district  conrt  of  t  he.  Tinted States  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  where 
said  offense  was  committed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  are  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes, 
respectively;  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdict  ion  in  all 
such  cases. 

Approved,  March  2,  1887. 


Mar.  3,1887.       CHAP.  3CG.-Au  act  granting  to  the  Rooky  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railway  Com] 
_ way  Company  the  right  of  way  through  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  id 

[Vol.24,  p.  515.]       Montana  Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby 
Rishtof  wavto  ^mute(l>  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Hocky  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Kail- 
Rocky  Fork  and  way  Company,a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
Cooke  City  Tvail-  the  Territory  of  Montana,  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
way    Company  nance  of  its  railroad  through  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Crow 
dwnReservaUon" In(lians'  anu"  commonly  known  as  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  begin- 
"  ningata  point  at  or  near  Laurel,  in  Yellowstone  County,  Montana  Terri- 
Location.  torv  .  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  or  near  the  mouth 

of  Rock  Creek,  commonly  called  Kocky  Fork;  thence  up  said  creek  to 
the  coalmines  near  Red  Lodge  post-office,  in  Gallatin  County,  in  said 
Territory;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  toCooke  City,  insaid 
Gallatin  County. 
Dimension.  SEC.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted   to  said  company  shall 

be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  sideof  the  central  line  of  said  rail- 
road as  aforesaid  ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take 
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1'rom  said  hauls  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 

and  timber  necessary  for  t  lie  const  ruct  ion  of  said  railroad  ;  also  ground 

adjacent  to  said  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-     stations, etc. 

Shops,  side  tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount 

tint.'  hundred  feel  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each 

station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road.  Compensation. 

SEC.  :>.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  rigbl 
of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  lor  the  payment  thereof;  but 
no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any 
part  of  the  right  of  way    herein  provided  for   until  plats  thereof,  made 
upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and   in-      Location,  etc.. 
eluding  the  points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side- to  bo  approved 
tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  shall  be  tiled  with,  and  approved  hv  the  Secretary 
by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writ-  '"  tne  Il,u'nm- 
mg  and  beopen  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested  therein,  and 
until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid:  and  the  sur- 
veys, construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall   be  conducted 
■with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  ami   in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and   regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
to  cany  out  this  provision  :  Provided,  That  tie-  President  of  the  United     Proviso. 
Stales  may,  in    his  discretion,  require  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians     <'<>n*<'nt  of  In 
to  said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  such  g„lJJjnay  ,,e  re" 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  (1"" 
to  said  company. 

Sec.  4.  Thai  said  company  shall  not  assign,  or  transferror  mortgage    Not  assignable 
this  right  of  way   for   any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  tlU  completion. 
completed  through  that  part  of  said  reservation  through  which  it  shall 
be  constmcted  :   Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  fran-     Provieoe. 
chise,  together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  com-     Mortgage, 
plete   said  road  :  And  provided  further,  That   the  right  granted  herein  . 

shall  be  lost  and  forfeited   by  said  company  unless  the  road   is  con- Hain't woyears. 
structed  and  in  running  onh  r  through   said   reservation  on  said  line 
within  two  years  from  the   passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further,      Not     to    enter 
That  no  part  of  said  line  shall  touch  any  portion  of  the  National  Park.  National  Park. 

SEC.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right   of  way     Conditions. 
upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present    tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from   the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than   is  hereinbefore 
provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in     J '/'"''*"  • 
this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  f0rf6jj  ilt 
of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  ti.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
peat this  act. 

Approved,  March  3,  1887. 


CHAP.  3(38. — .An  act  granting  tbe  Utah  Midland  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way      Mar.  3,  1887. 

through  the  Uneoinpahgre  and  Uintah  Reservations,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and 

for  other  purposos.  [Vol.  24,  p.  518.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  I!eprc*entatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Con(irebS  assembled.  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  .  ^Ir1',1  wfiW*X 
,     x  ,         •       .v  <    ./■       i  It       it.    i     -.,-,,        t   t>   "-1  ,>,  to  Ltah  Midland 

granted,  as  hereinafter  set  iorth,  to  the  Utah  Midland  Katlway  Coin-  ];aiiway    Com- 
pany, a  corporation  created  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  thopauy  through 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow-  Uncom  p  a  h  g  i  o 
ered,  to  locate,  construct,  own,  equip,  operate,  use,  and  maintain  a  rail-  Nations'1  Utah*" 
way,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian    reservations 
situated  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  known  as  the  Uucompahgre  Res- 
ervation and  the  Uintah  Reservation,  occupied  by  the    Tabequache 
Utes,  Uintah  Utes,  White  River  Utcs,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.     Said     Lo(atlou- 
railway  shall  enter  said  Uucompahgre  Reservation  at  a  point  on  the 
east  boundary-line  of  Utah  Territory  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
White  River  crosses  said  boundary-line,  running  thence  by  the  most 
feasible  route  iu  a  general  westerly  direction  across  said  Uncompahgre 
Reservation  and  across  said  Uintah  Reservation  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  said  Uintah  Reservation,  crossing  such  western  boundary  at 
the  most  feasible  point  to  reach  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Dimensions. 


Stations,  etc. 


Proviso. 

Consent  of  In- 
dians may  bo  re- 
quired. 

Compensation. 


Not  assignable 
before  comple- 
tion. 

Proving. 

Mortgage. 

I'm  felted  i f  in>t 
used  in  three 
years. 


Condil  i> 


Frovixo. 
Violation       to 
forfeit 


Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall 
be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said 
railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  company  shall  also  luue  the  right  to 
take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone, 
earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad  ;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots, 
machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed 
in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in 
length  for  each  station,- to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles 
of  its  road  :  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in 
his  discretion,  require  that  the  couseut  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of 
way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  prescribe}  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  com- 
pany. 

Sic.  3.  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of 
way  and  materials,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment 
thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  i\\  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind 
shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 
herein  provided  for  anl  il  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the 
definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  points  for  station- 
buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-sta- 
tions, shall  he  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  shall  lie  made  in  writing,  and  he  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  party  interested  therein,  ami  until  the  compensation  afore- 
said has  been  lixed  and  paid;  and  t he  surveys,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rig  Ids 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  t  he  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  t  his  provision. 

.  1.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  bo 
completed:  Provided,  Thai  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 
together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete 
said  road:  And  p  ovided  further.  Thai  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be 
losl  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  const  ructed  and 
in  running  Order  across  said  reservations  within  three  years  from  the 
passage  oi  this  act,  or  if  the  con-sent  of  the  Indians  is  required  under 
i  he  terms  of  the  proviso  to  section  two  of  this  act,  then  within  three 
years  from  the  date  when  such  consent  shall  be  obtained,  as  provided 
in  seci  ion  1  wo  of  thi#act. 

SEC.  5.  Thai  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way 
upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  thai  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  presenl  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  ami  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in 
this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeit  ore  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

SBC.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
peal this  act. 

SEC.  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  3,  1£87. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND    TRUST  LANDS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
ands  (hiring  the  year  ending  October  31,  lfc87. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  show  in  detail  the  various  stocks,  funds  in  the 
rreasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest.  A  Statement  is 
ilso  given  showing  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  in  Table  0. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  Collected,  and  a  statement  of  in- 
eresl  appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

Astatement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 

proper  understanding  of  t  he  subject. 

.. — List  of names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  sloe!,  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  {Treasurer  of  the  United  States  custodian) ,  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the 
Credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  the  date  of  the  treat//  or  law  under  which  the  in- 
vestment was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no 

appropriation,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund. . . 
Chorokee  school  fund  . .  < 

Cherokee  orphan  fund  .  5 

Chickasaw  national  fund  < 

Choctaw  general  fund 

Delaware  general  fund  . . . 

Iowas 5 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias.otc.  i 

Kaskaskias,  etc.,    school 

fund 

Menoinoneea 

Pottawatoinies,  education 


Total. 


Treaty  or  act. 


Dec.  29, 
Feb.  27, 

Dee.  29, 
Dec.  29, 
Feb.  14. 
Oct.  20. 
May  24, 
June  •_'(), 
Jan.  17, 
May  6, 
May  17, 
Mar.  6, 
May  30, 
Feb.  23, 


183", 
1819 
1835 
1835 
1873 
1672 
1834 
1878 
18:57 
1834 
1854 
1804 
1854 
18H7 


Feb.  23. 1867 
Sept.  3,1836 
Sept.  26, 1833 


Statutes 
at  Large. 


Vol.  Page. 


478 
195 
498 
478 
462 
881 
450 

605 
1048 
10G9 
1171 
1082 

619 

519 
506 

431 


Amount  of 
stock. 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


541,  638  56 
75,  854.  28 

22,  22:;.  26 

347,  010.83$ 

450,  000.  00 

55,  000.  00 
77,  300.  00 

20,  700.  00 
19,  (100.  0J 


1,798, 016. 83J 


$31,  378.  31 
4,  621.  26 

1,£}3.40 

211,321.01 

27,  000.  00 
11,887.03 

3,  520.  00 

4,  801.  00 

1,449.00 

950.  00 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


168,000.00 

15.  000.  00 


Annual 
Interest. 


$4,  080.  00 
900. 00 


*1,  000.  00 


107,261.01  '     81,000.00       4,980.00 


*No  interest  appropriated  on  a  81,000  abstracted  bond. 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED-  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B.— Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invented  and  note  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount,  of 
abstracted  bonds  not  prodded  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 

a 

i 

u 
Pi 

Original 

amount. 

Amonnt  of 
abstracted 
bonds  not 
provided 

for  by 
Congress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annual 
interesl 

CHBBOKEE  NATIONAL  FDKD. 

7 
6 

t; 

6 

6 
G 
5 

ti 

0 

000.00 

11,000.00 

50,000.00 

41,000.00 

118,000.00 

5,000.00 

125,0 

90,  000.  00 

$i:?,000.00 
11,000.00 

$110.00 
000.  00 

$.".0,  000.  ( 0 
13, 0(  0.  00 

28,  000.  00 

118,000.00 

1 ,  ObO.  00 
7,  080.  00 

5,  000.  00 

125,000.00 

'.«».  000.  00 

L5G.638.5fl 

6,  250. 00 
5,  400. 00 

9,  398.  31 

United  States  Issue  to  Onion  Pacific  Railroad, 

Total 

609,6 

C8,  000. 00 

511,038.56 

31,378.31 

7 
G 
6 

ti 
0 

0 

<; 

6 
6 
6 

S3 

i  ESBOKBI  SCHOOL  FOXD. 

State  of  Florida  

7.  oOO.OO 
2,000.00 
21,0 
1,01 

7  0 

1,000.00 

7,  000.  00 
2,  000.  00 

1:1,000.00 

1,  000. 00 

400  00 

I'O  00 

8,00 

7,  000.  00 

State  of  \'i  -               -    ipeake  and  <  Ibio  <  !anal 

1,  000.  00 

51.S54.28 

00.00 

United  States  Issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

'.'•i  854.28 

15,  OtiO.OO 

7.7,851.28 

4,G21.26 



CHSROKEB  OBPHAHB1  FUHD. 

1  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

22,  223.  2G 

1  333  40 

<  Ell  KAD  wv  H  \ :  [03  It  ir\l>. 

108,  000.  00 

B,  850. 17 

lOt.  000.00 

66,666.66} 

10,080.00 
501  01 

State  of  Maryland 

C>  240  00 

3,500.00 

Total 

347,  01G.  83? 

20,  321,  01 

6 

7 
6 

8 

CUOCTAW  QKNSRAL  IT.M>. 

450,  000. 00 

27  000  00 

===== 

DELAWARF.  QSXSEA1  IT.NI>. 

State  of  Florida 

63,  000. 00 
87,  000.  00 

40,  283.  90 

::  7!0  00 

5  220  00 

United  States  issue  t')  I  nion  Pacific  Railroad, 

2,957.03 

Total 

189, 283.  00 

11,  887.  03 

7 
6 
6 
6 

I0WA8. 

22,  000. 00 
0,  000.  00 

21,000.00 
3,  090.  00 

1,  540. 00 

540. 00 

State  of  North  Carolina 

1,200.00 

180. 00 

Total 

55.  000.  00 

3,  520. 00 

=-=== 
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^tate  of  Florida  

State  of  Louisiana 

itate  of  North  Carolina. 

tate  of  South  Caroliu  i . 


Total 

KASKA6KIAS,  PEORIA8,   ETC.,   BCHOOL   FUND. 

tate  of  Florida 

ItZNOMOKIXS. 

State  of  Tennessee 

I'i'l  I  AWAIoMIKS— EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 


$16,300.00  $1,141.00 

15,000.00  900.00 
43,000.00 

00  L80.00 


77,300.00        i   30]   00 


20,700.00 


$1,000.00 


19,000.00 


950  00 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  showing  tin  amount  now  on  hand  :  al^o  abstraoU  d  bonds,  for  which  Congress 

has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana 

Stat.-  of  Maryland 

State  of  M  issouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Teunessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division 

Total    


Per 


Amount   on 
hand. 


00.00 
132,000.  00 

■    ,.0.   00 

50.  17 

066.66 

L25,  000.  00 
104,000.00 

in,  ooi).  on 

06,666.66] 
541,  000.00 

280,  000. 00 


Amount  of 

absti  acted 
bonds. 


$1,  000.  00 


50,000.00 

21,  (ion.  no 


1,798.  on;  83]      84,  000.  oo 
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FUNDS   HELD    IN   TRUST   IX   LIEU    OF   INVESTMENT. 

D. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes  and  fund. 


Choctaws 

Choctaw  orphan  fund. 
Choctaw  school  fund 
Choctaw  general  fund 

Creeks 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, 
or  treaties. 


rhcrokces 


Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cheiokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund  

Cherokee  sci 1  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chickasaw  incompetent  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund.. 

Drl  a  wan-  general  fund 

Delaware  sohool  fund 

In  was    

Iowa  fund 

Kansas       

Kansas  school  fund 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pian- 

keshaws  Bchool  fund 

Kickapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fund  

Kick  a  poo  lour  per  cent,  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fund 

Men  onion  ic  fund 

Mianiies  of  Kansas  .... : 

Omaha  fund 

Osages 

r 

Osage  fund < 


-    hool  fund   . .  . 

Otoes  and  Missoui  ias 
Paw  nee  fnnd 

I" a  fund 

Pottavi  atomit 


Pottawatomies  general  fund 

Pottawatomie  a  educational  fund 
Pottawatomies  mill  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund  .. 

Seminoles 

Senecas  Of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund  

s. -necas  (Tonawanda  band)  fund.   .. 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fund 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  lund 

!'.  tstem  Shawnee  fund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Fte  five  per  cent,  fund 

[Ite  four  per  cent,  fund 

Winnebagoes 


Jan.  20, 
June  22, 
Sept.  27, 
Apr.  1. 
Apr.  ], 
Aug.  7, 
JuneH, 
July  15, 
dune  5, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  I, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.    1. 

Apr.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

Apr.  1. 

Apr.  l, 

Apr.  1, 

May  7. 

Apr.  1. 
June  ft, 

Apr.  I, 

Apr.  1. 
May  18, 
Apr.  1, 
J  lily  28, 

Apr.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
Juno  5, 
Apr.  1, 
June  2, 
Apr.  1, 
July  15, 

May     9, 

June  16, 

Apr.  1, 
Aug.  15, 
Apr.  12, 

Mar.  .'!. 
June  5, 
June  17. 
Apr.  1. 
A  pr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Aug.  7. 
May  21, 
June  27, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  1. 
May  10, 
Anr.  1, 
July  3, 
Apr.  1, 
Feb.  6, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  20, 
June  15, 
Nov.  1, 
July  15, 


Amount  of  four  and  fire  percent,  funds, 
as  above  stated,  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  investment 


1*2.-. 
1 8  5  5 
L830 
1880 
1880 
I85G 
L866 
1S70 
L872 
LK80 
1880 

1SS0 

1 88  i 
1880 
L880 
L880 
1880 

1SS0 

1854 
L880 
1846 
L880 

1880 
1854 
1880 
L882 

188<) 
1880 
1 85  i 
[P80 
1825 
1880 
lSTo 
1872 
1P80 

1876 
1876 
1881 
1846 
1846 

1880 
1880 
L837 

1SPJ 
1880 
1K;7 
1880 
is:,<; 
1 866 
1846 

1880 
1880 
1854 

1880 
1882 
1880 

1*71 
1880 
1874 
1880 

1837 
1870 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol.    I>a-,.     Sec 


Amount  of  annual  interest 


236 
614 
337 

70 

70 

7.U 

780 

362 

228 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

7u 

70 

70 

70 

lu71 

70 

si' 

70 


21  70 

10  KiTli 

21  70 

22  177 


70 

70 
1,094 

70 
242 

70 
362 

!U 

291 

7o 
208 

854 

70 
7(i 
70 
541 
S96 
70 

r»i:t 

70 
702 

7.-.: 
35 

70 

70 

70 

1,  056 

70 

149 

70 

405 

70 

41 

204 

546 

355 


Amount  in  the 

United  Slates 

Treasury. 


2 

8 

3 

2-3 


76 

17 
200 
800 

55 
157 

•Jl 
500 

?0 


$390,257.92 

1,  608.  04 

40,  472.  70 

55,814.00 

200,000.00 

075, 168,  00 

724,137.41 

64,147.17 
427,242.20 
228,  835.  43 
458,  704.06 
959,  078.  82 
•_',  0(10.  do 

4-J,  560.  36 

07:;,  .^!)  i.  oi 
11,000.00 
57,  500.  00 

ll»i.  513.  .T7 

•Jim,  ooo.  oo 

27,174.41 

10,0(0.(10 

88,  175.  OS 

121,  144.76 

15,  802.  87 

•jo,  000.00 
134,039.38 

J  1,884.81 
131,895.76 

60,  120.00 


323,81.8.33 


ii!i.  on.:.:; 
412,091,39 
252,271.03 

To.o.io.oo 

230,064.20 

89.618.57 
993.93 
482.  07 
000.  00 

0110.00 

058.21 

400.00 
659.12 

000.00 

000.  00 


Annual 

interest  at 

4  and  5  per 

cent. 


118,050.00 

5,  902.9 

10,070.00 

'_',  048.  98 

15,  140.42 

757.  02 

SO,  050.  oo 

4,  347.  50 

40,000.  00 

•J,  000.  00 

1,085.05 

99.  28 

6,  ooo.oo 

300.  00 

9,079.12 

453.  95 

75,  886.  04 

3,  794.  30 

62,  141.04 

3,  107.09 

500,  000.  00 

25,  000.  00 

1,  250,  000.  00 

50,  000  00 

804.909.17 

40,  245.  45 

78,  340.  41 

3,917.02 

19,  463,  722.  52 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  hold  in  lieu  of  investment  aro  accounted  for 
as  follows,  viz: 

This  fund  has  been  increased  by— 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Omaha  lands $48,489.31 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  lands 1,219,726.75 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kickapoo  lands 15,802.87 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Pawnee  lands 252,271.0;} 


1.530, 289. 90 
1,275.20 


And  decreased  by — 
Payment  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Umatilla  sehool  lands 

Net  increase 1,535,014.76 

Add  amount  reported  in  Statement  D,  November  1,  1880 17,9^8,707.70 

Total  as  before  stated 19,  4(5:5,  722.  52 

E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face 

of  bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


Interest 


Cherokee  national  fund. 


Cherokee  school  fund. 


Cherokee  orphan  fund. 


Delaware  general  fund 


$ir>G,c:w.r>6 

156,  638.  56 


51,  854.  28 
51,  854.  28 


22,  223.  26 

22,  223.  26 


4!),  283.  f)0 
41),  2 S3.  90 


July  1,  1886,  to  January  l,  1887 
January  1,  1887,  to  July  1,  1887 


July  1,  1886,  to  January  1,  1887 
January  1,  1887,  to  July  1,  1887 


July  1,  1886,  to  January  1,  1887 
January  1,  1887,  to  July  1,  1887 


July  l,  18S6,  to  January  1,  1887 
January  1,  1887,  to  July  1,  1887 


84,699.16 
4,699. 1<; 


9,  398.  32 

I,  555.  63 
1,555.63 

3,111.26 

666.  70 
666.  70 

1,333.40 

1,  478.  51 
1,  478.  51 

2,  957.  02 


F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  tohich  is  regularly  pa  id. 

Fund  or  tribe 

Face 

of  bonds. 

Period  tor  which  interest  i9  regularly  paid. 

Amount 
collected. 

Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds. 

$8,  350. 17 

July  1,  1886,  to  July  1,  1887 

*$485.  34 

*Less  Stato  tax,  815.66. 

Recapitulation  of  interest  collected,  a*  ptr  tables  hereinbefore  given. 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E)  $16,  800.  00 

Intel  est  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 485.  34 


Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust- 
fund  interest  duo  various  Indian  tribes  17,  285.  31 


Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  on   non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  (lie  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


,                                    Bonds. 

a 
a; 

o 

s 

Principal. 

Annual  in- 
terest ap- 
propriated. 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5£ 

5 

6 

G 

$168,  000.  00 
132,  000.  00 
192,  000.  00 
125,  000.  00 
104,  000.  00 

66,  666.  66 1 
145,  000.  00 
544,  000.  00 

37,  000.  00 

$10,  080.  00 
9,  240.  00 

Florida 

11,  520.0'l 

7,  500.  00 

6,  240.  00 

3,  500.  00 

7,  250.  00 

32,  640.  00 

2,  220.  00 

90, 190.  00 

.74 
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The  receipts  aud  disbursements  since  November  1,  18S6,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 

statement: 


Appropriations. 


Acta  aud  treaties. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  reser- 
vations in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
school  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Kansas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Omahas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfiling  treaty  with 
proceeds      of 

t  PU61  lands. 
Fulfilling      treat  v      with 
Osages,      proceeds     of 
ceded  lands. 

Procei  ds  Of  New  Ym  k  In- 
dian lands  in  Kan 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 
tawatomies,  procei  ds  of 

lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Winnebagoes,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of 
settlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley  Indian   reservation 

in  <  'aiil'uinia. 

Fulfilling      treaty      with 

i  jh<  rokees,  proceeds  oJ 

diminished     n  - 

.  lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and    Foxes  01    M    ! 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty      with 
Shawnees,    proceeds  of 

lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Otoes   and    Missourias, 

procei  ds  Of  land-. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Pawnees,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty       with 

rjmatillas,   proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty      with 

Kickapoos,   proceeds  of 

lands. 

Total 


12     Stat.,    810     act 
March  3;  1863. 


Cherokee  strip. 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1819,  and  Dec.  29, 

1835, 
Ai  I  icle  4,   treaty  of 

Oct    5,     1859,    12 

Stat..  1112. 
Actoi  March 3, 1872. 


Acts  of  Julv  31, 1872, 
and  Aug. 7 

_'d   ai  t.  treaty  Sept. 

29,  1865,  •_'  sec.,  act 
July  15,  1870. 
Isl    article    treaty 
Sept.  29, 1805. 

Aetsot  Feb.  19,  is?:!. 

and  June 23,  1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867, 

15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  ait.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb. 2,  1SG3. 

Act  March  3,  1873, 

.17   Stat.,  633. 


Transfi  i  for  Bale  of 
lands  toOfi 


Treat\  Mar.  6,  1871, 
12  Stat..  1171,  aoi 
Augusl  i 

\mi;1  7,   L869, 
and  dan.  11,  1875. 

Act  of  August  15, 

Act  of  April  10,  1876 


Act  of  Aug.  5,  18S2 

22  Stat.,  297-8. 


Act  July  2- 

22  Stat.,  177. 


On  hand 
November 

1, 1886. 


Amount  re- 
ceived dur- 
ingyear. 


$55,  795.  32 


$50,  738.  72 
11.  737.  07 


4,254.14  |        23,558.80 
20,  993.  06    


83,  406.  45 

so;,  12L58 

300,  000.  00 

4,  058.  00 
B2, 584.94 

20,621.01 

594.37 


721,  137.41 

L,  270. 56 

412,091.39 
159,  128.67 
63.417.14 


7,  698,  334. 19 


48,489.31 
1,  219,  726.  75 


170,  053.  97 

2, 708.  42 
15,  802.  87 


Disbursed       On  hand 
during        November 

the  year.  1,1887 


$19,  064.  67 
11,737.07 


a23,  680. 33 
10,  021.  86 


1,  289. 11 


1,  642,  815.  91 


6176,911.81 

3,  983.  62 


246,  688.  27 


Expended  in  redemption  of  Kaw  scrip, 
yment  far  Pawnee  Reservation  in  the  Iudian  Territory. 
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^FCUTlVE  ORDERS  RELATIVE  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  ISSUED  SINCE 
iA  OCTOBER  1,  188G. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mission  Indian  reserves. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  29,  1887. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lauds  in  the  State  of  California' 
)eino-  part  of  the  lands  restored  to  the  public;  domain  by  executive  order  dated  March 
!2  1886,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  per- 
nauent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Mission  Indians,  viz  :  South  half  of  southeast  q  inn- 
er and  southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  section  28,  township  4  south,  range  1 
sast,  San  Bernardino  Meridian. 

It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  viz  :  North  half  and 
toutheast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  section  28,  township  4  south,  range  1  east,  San 
Bernardino  Meridian,  California,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public 
lomain. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  14,  1887. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  in  section  twenty-three  (23),  township 
^even  (7)  south,  range  two  (2)  east,  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  California,  be,  and  the 
jame  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  Mission  Indians  as  an  addition  to  the  Coahuila  reservation. 

Grover  Cleveland, 


MONTANA. 

Crow  reserve. 

War  Department,  JVashington  City,  Nov ember  27,  188G. 
To  the  President : 

Sir:  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the  Army,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tracts  of  land,  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  created  by 
treaty  dated  May  7,  1868,  Executive  orders  dated  respectively  October  20,  1875,  and 
March  8,  1876,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  July  10,  1882,  may  be  duly  declared  and 
set  apart  by  the  Executive  for  military  purposes,  in  connection  with  the  post  of  Fort 
Custer,  viz : 

1.  —  Post  reservation. 

Commencing  at  the  center  stone  of  the  parade  ground  of  Fort  Custer,  M.  T.,  and 
running  thence  due  south  three  (3)  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning  on  the  southern 
boundary;  thence  due  east  three  (3)  miles;  thence  due  north  six  (6)  miles;  thence 
due  west  six  (6)  miles  ;  thence  due  south  six  (6)  miles  ;  thence  due  east  three  (3)  miles 
to  the  place  of  beginning.    Area  :  36  square  miles. 

2. — National  cemetery  of  Custer's  battle-field. 

Reservation. — Commencing  at  a  point  1,200  feet  north  35°  west  of  Custer's  monument, 
and  running  thence  north  35°  east  1,200  feet ;  thence  south  35°  east  one  d)  mile  ;  thence 
south  55°  west  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River;  thence  along  said  right 
bank  to  the  prolongation  of  the  western  boundary  ;  thence  along  said  prolongation  to 
1he  place  of  beginning.     Area:  1  square  mile. 

3. — Limestone  Reservation,  near  Old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  M.  T. 

Commencing  at  a  point  1,772  feet  due  north  and  700  feet  due  east  of  the  site  of  the 
flag-staff  of  the  old  post  of  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  and  running  thence  due  south  one  (1) 
mile  and  5,206  feet;  thence  due  west  two  (2)  miles;  thence  due  north  one  (1)  mile 
und  4,470  feet  to  midstream  of  the  Big  Horn  River  ;  thence  down  said  midstream  to  its 
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intersection  with  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern  boundary ;  thence  along  said  pro- 
longation to  the  place  of  beginning.     Area  :  3.48  square  miles. 
Tracings  of  the  proposed  reservations  are  inclosed  herewith. 

It  appears  that  about  thirteen  (13)  Indian  families  have  received  allotments  of  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Custer  (No.  1),  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that,  with  the  distiuct  understanding  "that 
these  thirteen  families  shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
tbey  are  now  located,  and  to  retain  their  present  allotments  of  land  and  be  permitted 
the  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  thereof,  unless  they  shall  voluntarily  release  or 
abandon  the  same,"  that  Department  will  interpose  no  objection  to  the  declaration  of 
the  proposed  reservation  as  herein  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  yeur  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  C.  Endicott, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  7,  1880. 

The  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservations  are  made  and  proclaimed  ac- 
cordingly; Provided,  That  the  thirteen  (13)  Indian  families  herein  referred  to  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  now  located  and  to 
retain  their  present  allotments  of  land,  and  be  permitted  the  free  and  unrestricted  en- 
joyment thereof  unless  they  shall  voluntarily  release  or  abandon  the  same. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  uroper  notation  to  be  made  in  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


NEW    MEXICO. 

JicariUa  Apatite  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  11,  1887. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of 
NewMexico,  which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  embraced  in  the  following  townships,  viz  : 

27,  28,  29,  and  30  north,  ranges  1  east,  and  1,  2,  and  3  west ;  31  and  32  north,  ranges 
2  west  ami  :>  west,  and  the  south  half  of  township  31  north,  range  1  west,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  :  Provided.  That  this  order  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  any 
bona  tide  settler  of  any  valid  rights  he  may  have  acquired  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


Uintah  reserve. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  31,  1887. 
To  the  President. 

Sir:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general,  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation,  created 
by  Executive  order  dated  October  3,  18(51,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5,  18(>4, 
(13  Stats.,  63),  maybe  duly  declared  and  set  apart  by  the  Executive  as  a  military 
reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Du  Chesne,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  two  (2)  miles  due  north  of  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Du  Chesne, 
Utah  Territory,  and  running  thence  due  west  one  (1)  mile  to  the  northwest  corner  ; 
thence  due  south  three  (3)  miles  to  the  southwest  corner ;  thence  due  east  two  (2) 
miles  to  the  southeast  corner;  thence  due  north  three  (3)  miles  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner; thence  due  west  one  (1)  mile  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Area :  Six  (6)  square  miles,  2  by  3. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  that 
Department  to  the  use  of  the  tract  in  question  for  military  purposes  (the  selection 
of  which  is  the  result  of  a  mutual  agreement),  provided  it  be  understood  that  the 
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same  be  subject  to  such  right,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  to  and  in  said 
land,  which  shall  be  vacated  whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  require  it. 
A  sketch  of  the  proposed  military  reservation  is  inclosed  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Macfeely, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  September  1,  1887. 
The  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ingly ;  provided,  that  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  laud  iu  question  bo  subject  to  such 
right,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  in  and  to  the  same,  and  that  it  be  va- 
cated whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  upon  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  proper  notation  to  be  made  in  the 
General  Laud  Office. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


WYOMING. 

Wind  Hirer  or  Shoshone  reserve. 

War  Department, 

Washington  City,  May  18,  1887. 
To  the  President  : 

Sir:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  commanding  the  Army,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indian  reser- 
vation, created  by  treaties  of  July  3,  1808,  and  June  22,  1874,  may  be  duly  declared 
and  set  apart  by  the  Executive  as  a  military  reservation  lor  the  post  of  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, viz: 

Commencing  at  a  point  58.5  chains  south  20°  east  of  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo.  T.,  and  running  thence  east  25°  north  185.5  chains  ;  thence  north  30°  west  128  •"> 
chains;  thence  west  27°  south  228.5  chains:  thence  south  14°  west  89  chains  :  thence 
east  2°  30"  north  41)  chains;  thence  east  10c  south  74  chains  to  the  place  of  begin- 
iug.     Area,  1,405  acres,  more  or  less. 

A.  tracing  showing  the  proposed  military  reservation,  as  surveyed  in  January,  1887, 
by  Lieut.  E.  E.  Hardin,  Seventh  Infantry,  is  inclosed  herewith. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  part  of 
that  Department,  to  the  use  of  the  tract  in  question  for  military  purposes  (the  selec. 
tion  of  which  is  the  result  of  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  Departments),  pro- 
vided it  be  understood  that  the  same  be  subject  to  such  right,  title,  and  interest  as 
the  Indians  have  to  and  in  said  laud,  which  shall  be  vacated  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  Indians  require  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  C.  Endicott, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  May  21,  1887. 
The  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ingly; provided,  that  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  in  question  be  subject  to 
such  right,  title,  aud  interest  as  the  Iudiaus  have  in  and  to  the  same,  and  that  it  be 
vacated  whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  upou  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  proper  notation  to  be  made  in  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
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hoarding  schools  &t  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  ih<  Indian  Office  during 
thefiacal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. 


Location. 


Total. 


A  lislvii " 

FortWrangel  (Tblinkil  Aoad- 

emy) 

Sitka 

California: 

Middletown 

San  Diego 

Colorado: 

Denver  (Good  Shepherd) 

Dakota: 

Cheyenne    River    reservation 

(Oahe)  ■ 

Devil's  Lake  reservation 

Fort  Berthold  reservation  

Sisseton    reservation     (Good- 
will Mission) 

Springiield  (Hope) 

Tnri  le  Mountain  reservation . . . 
Yankton  City  (Dakota  Indus- 

trial) 

Idaho: 

Cceur      d'Alene     reservation 

(hoys) 

Cconr      d'Alene      reservation 

(girls) 

Indiana : 

Wabash  (White's  Manual  La- 
bor lust.) 

Iowa : 

llouirliton  (White's  Manual  La- 
bor Inst.) 

Kansas: 

Halstead  (Mennonite  Mission). 
Neosho     County    (St.    Ann's 

Academy) 

Minnesota : 

Avoca  (St.  Francis  Xavier) 

Clontarf  (St.  Paul's) 

Collegoville  (St.  John's) 

Graceville  (Our  Lady  of  tho 

Lake) 

Saint   Joseph    (St.    Benedict's 

Academy)  

White  Earth  reservation  (St. 

Benedict's  Orphan) 

Montana: 

Crow  reservation 

St.  Peter's  Mission 

Tongue  River  reservation  (St. 

Labre's  Mission) 

Nebraska : 

Omaha    reservation     (Omaha 

Mission) 

Santee    reservation     (Normal 

Training) 

New  Mexico : 

A lbuquerque 

Bernalillo  (Sisters  of  Loretto).. 

Santa  Fe  (St.  Catherine's) 

Santa  Fe  (University,  N.  Mes.) 
North  Carolina :     ' 

Cherokee  (Training) 

Pennsylvania: 

Martinsbnrgh  (Juniata  Inst.).. 
Washington  Territory : 

Colville  reservation  (boys) 

Colvillo  reservation  (girls) 

Tulalip  reservation 

Wisconsin : 

Bayfield 

Menomonee  reservation  (Saint 
Joseph's) 


Capac- 
ity. 


2,  733 


20 


Milwaukee  (Good  Shepherd) . 


Num- 
ber con- 
traoted 
for. 


2,330 


65 

i  'i 
1 25 


60 


50 
108 
100 

25 
125  If 

25 

50 
75 

50 


50 
150 

00 

30 

100 

50 


40 

80 

40 

50 

125 

100 

130 
75 


25 


60 


GO 

55 
20 
20 
50 

1:  8 

100 

25 

75 
25 


50 
90 

40 

60 

30 
100 

42 

40 

80 

40 
50 

100 


130 
40 


Hate 

per 

capita 

per 

annum. 


$167.00 

100.  06: 


167.00 

150.  00 


108.  00 


[08  00 

108.  00 

108.  00 
108.  00 

108.00 


108.  00 
108.  00 

1G7.  00 

1G7.  00 

167.  00 

167.  00 

108.00 
108.00 
108.  00 

108.  00 
108. 00< 
167.  00^ 

108.  00 

108.  00 
108.  00 

108.  00 


108.  00 
108.  00j 
1G7.  00  < 

150.00 
150.00 
150.  00 
150.  00 

167.  00 

130. 12$ 

108.  00 
108.  00 
108.  00 

167.  00 

108.  00 
167.  00/ j 

108.00s! 


Number 
of 

months 
in 

session. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


2,553 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


12 
12 

25 
91 

6 

in 

18 

G8 

lo 

50 

12 
12 
L2 

42 
88 

27 

9 
10 
12 

73 
:;i 
L20 

12 

53 

12 

51 

12' 

44 

12 

71 

12 

G8 

12 

22 

9 

22 

12 
12 
12 

50 
108 
102 

12 

1G 

12 

100 

12 

27 

3 
12 

29 
75 

12 

45 

12 

51 

12 

141 

10 

12 

9 

12 

43 
34 
68 
43 

12 

41 

12 

67 

12 
12 
12 

33 

54 

128 

12 

100 

12 

156 

12 

75 

2,081 


is 


41 
41 

63 

47 

16 

21 

50 
]()() 
89 

13 
84 

25 

21 
61 

36 

41 
108 

32 
30 
46 
24 

40 

63 

25 

43 
103 

51 

127 

72 


Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 


$228,  445.  58 


■l.lT.-i.Oo 
12,  333.  31 

1,169.00 
G,  070.  93 

5, 130.  00 


2,  700.  00 

3,  500.  ok 

1,296.00 

4,050.00 
8,235  mi 
4, 401.  00 


4,  736.  59 
4,417.20 

10,  020.  00 

7,  050.  00 
2,  400.  00 
2,  505.  CO 

5,  350.  39 
10,  069.  27 

9,  344.  4G 

1,  358.  80 
10,271.81 

2,  700.  00 

544.  05 

5,  400.  00 

3,  843.  92 

4, 428.  00 
14,  024.  00 

3, 445.  50 
4,471.87 
5,078.91 
3,  600.  00 

6,  680.  00 

8, 197.  87 

2,  701.  95 
4,616.49 
10,  249.  85 

1,  670.  00 

13,  739.  35 
9,  380.  00 


*  Contract  for  employes  and  school  materials  only.    Government  furnishes  subsistence,  clothing,  etc . 
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Day  schools  under  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1887. 


Location. 

Capac- 
ity- 

Nam-  |   ^ 

borcon-          •  \ 

tracted    °"£™ 

for.          pe* 
^nuum. 

Number 
of 

months 

in 
session. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 

Total                 

843 

810 

1,044 

604 

$10,  777.  53 

Dakota: 

90 

50 

30 
40 
25 
40 
25 
50 
25 
40 
40 
50 
41 

40 
24 
40 
15 
35 

00 

00 

30 
40 
25 
40 

50 
25 

40 

40 
40 
'_."> 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

60 

$30.  00 

30.00 

30.00 
30.  00 
30.  00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30  00 

30.00 

30.00 
30.00 

10 
3 

9 
10 

3 

G 
10 

G 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 

5 
8 

8 

S 

3 
6 

115 
49 

50 

59 
30 
60 
45 
■12 
66 
40 
46 
43 
80 

40 
35 

37 
4.") 

51 

77 

67 

34 

29 
32 
13 
21 
21 
33 
23 
30 
40 
24 
42 

32 
21 

25 

28 
17 

25 
47 

1,  800.  00 

Florida: 

255. 00 

New  Mexico : 

G03  75 

720. 00 

92  25 

315.  00 

525.  00 

506.  19 

Lagnna  Pueblo  No.  2 

480.  00 
716.  92 

900.  00 

540.  00 

502.  50 

Nbl  Mi  Carolina: 

1 

>     1.  900.  00 

' 

J 

Wisconsin : 

100.65 

G40.  27 

Value  of  supplies  raised  on  school  farms  and  issued  to  pupils  during  the  fiscal  gear. 


Blackfeet  Boarding  

Boj  s'  Boarding 

Crow  Creek  Boarding 

Industrial  Boarding 

Boys'  Boarding 

Fort  Stevenson — 

Grand  Ronde  

Menomonee  Boarding 

Hoopa  Valley  Day 

Agency  Boarding 

Tainax  Boarding 

Lemhi  Boarding 

Agency  Boarding 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding.... 

Lapwai  Boarding 

Chehalis  Boarding  

Puyallup  Boarding 

S'Kokomish  Boarding 

Omaha  Boarding 

Winnebago  Boarding 

Raw  Boarding 

Osage  Boardin  ur  

Pawnee  Boarding 

Otoe  Boarding 

PottawatomieBoarding 

Kickapoo  Boarding 

Iowa,  Sac.  and  Fox  Boarding 

Quapaw  Boarding 

Seneca,  etc.,  Boarding 

Agency  Boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  Boarding 

Absentee  Shawnee  Boardin< 

Santee  Boarding 

Wind  River  Boarding 

A  gency  Boarding 

Umatilla  Boarding 

Agency  Boarding. 

Sinemasbo  Boarding 

Agency  Boarding 

Leech  Lake,  Boardin1. 
Ited  Lake  Boarding 
Industrial  Board  in£ 
Industrial  Boarding . 

Total 


.  ation. 


Blackfeel 

i  'ii<  ■  enne  River 

(row  Creek   

De\  il's  Lake 

do , 

l-'oi  t  Ste\  enson 

Grand  Ronde 

( S-reen  Bay  

Boopa  Valley 

Klamath ,. 

do 

Lemhi 

W;ili  Lay 

-Nevada 

Nez  Perce 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish. 

do 

do 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 

do 

and  Kaw  

do 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe.. 

do     

Pottawatomie 

Kickapoo 

( ;  real  Nemaha 

Quapaw  

do 

Quinaielt 

Sac  and  Fox 

do 

Santee 

Shoshone . 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs. 

do 

White  Earth. 

do 

do 
Yakima 
Yankton. 


State  or  Territory. 


Montana 

Dakota 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oregon  

Wisconsin 

California 

<  Oregon 

.....do 

Idaho 

Washington 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washing!  orx 

do 

do 

Nebraska 

do 

Indian  Territory 

do *.. 

do 

do 

Kansas 

do 

do 

Indian  Territory- 

do '.. 

Washington 

Indian  Territory 

do 

Nebraska. 
Wyoming. 
Oregon 

do 

do 

do 
Minnesota . 

do 

do 
Washington. 
Dakota. 


Value  of 
supplies. 


$16.  00 
225.  25 

20.45 

44.28 

37.00 
,087.13 
427.  20 
319.92 

45.75 
,014.70 
G8G.  70 
474.  06 
750.  02 
,  655.  50 
6.26 
,  388.  50 
,  307.  59 
,  717.  21 

40.00 
182.54 
376.  95 
318.  90 
191.25 
155.00 
405.  02 
220.  97 
373.  24 
452.  60 
203.  00 

11.92 
130.84 
666.  53 
337.  66 
990.  25 
124.  90 
383.  86 

42.50 
212.  00 
497.  75 
112.00 

75.  00 
237. 15 
188.  42 


22, 159.  67 
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Table  giving  names,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  and  amounts  paid  each 
employe"  in  the  Government  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18H7. 

CARLISLE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA, 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
Bervice. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum, 


Amount 

paid. 


Capt.  R.H.Pratt  ... 

A.. J.  Standing 

S.  II.  Could.  .' 

Anne  S.  Ely 

James  II.  Richards. 

C.  II.  Hepburn 

D.G.Given    

C.  M.  Semple 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

M.E.  B.  Phillips 

V.T.  Booth 

Alice  M.  Seabrook  . 
Lizzie  A.  Shears  — 

Kate  Irvine 

Mabel  Crane 

E.  L.  Fisher 

Flora  F.  Lowe , 

Bessie  Patterson  — 
James  II.  Richards. 

££.  Burgess ■ 

Ella  L.  Patterson 

Ella  L.  Patterson..., 

A.  M.  Worthiugton. . 

Anna  R  Stafford 

Annio  R  Jordan  ... 

Fanny  W".  Noble 

Joseph  Wisecoby  .. 
Edwin  Shanandore. 
Margaret  Wilson  — 

Mary  C.  Smiley 

Jane  It.  Dawson 

E.  Corbett 

C.  Parker 

M.  J.  Strausbaugh. . 
David  .Miller...' 

B.  F.  Comman 

W.P.Campbell 

Samuel  A.  Jordan  .. 


E.  Miller 

Mary  E.  Comman. 
Phil  Norman 


Millard  F.  Hummel 

O.  T.  Harris 

A.  Woods  Walker.. 

II.  II.  Cook 

T.S.Reiahter 

George  W.  Kemp... 

George  Faulk 

II.  E.  llichardson  . . . 

A.  L.  Holler 

Oliver  Harlan 

Kate  Irvine 

Mary  E.Campbell.. 


Superintendent July    1,1886 

Assistant  superintendent do 

Cl<rk do 

do -'-do 

do s  m.    1.  188  i 

, do Deo.     l.  L886 

Physician July     1,1880 

Principal  teacher do 

Teai  her ...do 

do do 

do Aug.    l   188Q 

do lulv    I 

do <V.ug.    1.  1888 

do July    l.  L886 

do S,  pfc    l.  L8R6 

do \ws.    l,  L886 

dO Sept.     I 

....do Oct.      l.  L880 

A  gent  for  placing  ont  pupils.   Now    1,1880 
In  charge  of  printing  office  -   3  aly    I,  1886 

In  charge  of  small  boys do 

do ' S(  i-t.    I,  L880 

L886 


In  ch.ii  ge  of  sewing-room. .. 
In  charge  of  dinin  » room  ... 
In  charge  of  laundry 

Cook 

Baker 

do 

Nurse 

Hospital  cook 

Seamstress 

do 

i\o 

do 

Farmer 

do 

Disciplinarian 

[nchai  _e  of  boilers  and  gen- 
eral work. 

In  charge  of  dairy 

..  ..do 

In  charge  of  band  and  p  tint- 
ing. 

Carpenter    

Wagonmaker 

Tinn<  r 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Hamessmaker 

Teamster 

In  charge  of  property 

Assistant  farmer 

do 

In  charge  of  jrirls 

Assistant  matron  to  girls.. 


Julv    1 
..  do 

....do  

....do 

....do 

Ma\   i 
Julv     I,  L886 

...do 

....do 

....do 

..  do 

May  i.  i-  : 
Julv  1,1880 
Fob.  15.  1887 
July    1,1880 

...  do 


.  do 

F<  b.  15,  1887 

July    1 

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do   

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do  

...do  

Feb.  15,1887 
Oct.  1, 1880 
....do 


June. 30,  1887 

...  do  

...  do  

..  do 

Oct   31,  1888 

-1  line 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do  

....do 

Aug.  31 

0. 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

Aug.  31,  1880 
June 

....do 

...do 

do 

....do 

Mas  IL  1887 
June30,  1887 
May  31,  1887 
June  30 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  30,  L887 
Jun    30,  L887 
Feb.   I 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

...do 


Feb.  14,1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
...do  


...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..do 

....do  

....do 

Julv  31,  1886 

Feb.  14,1887 
Juno  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 


$1,000 

L.200 

1,200 

720 

900 

1,  200 
900 
600 

i,  io 
540 
540 

540 

6  i  I 

720 

:,iu 
800 
l-ii 
L80 

150 
240 

•J  to 
240 

900 

60  I 

540 

180 

180 
500 

700 

700 
600 
540 
600 
600 
300 
300 
180 
480 
720 
300 


1,  000. 00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

720.00 

1 19.  20 

1,2  10.00 
g  io.  00 
600.00 

000.  00 
549.50 

194.50 
91.00 
449.00 
549.50 
449.00 
450  00 

720.00 

101.00 

600.00 
540.00 

800.00 
180.00 
]  55.  2 1 
24.69 
550.50 
150.00 
24  I.I  0 
210.00 
199.80 

562.50 

■_•  ye-; 
900. 00 
540.00 

112.50 
67,  50 

500.  00 

700.  00 
700.  00 
600. 00 
540.  00 
600.  00 
600.  00 
300.  00 
25.  30 
11 'J.  50 
179.  90 
540.  00 
225.  00 


CHILOCCO  TRAINING    SCHOOL,  CIIILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


W.R.Branham 

R.  T.  Simpson 

William  C.  Riddell  . . 

E.  A.  Gray 

Burt  Deer 

Gale  Warner... 

Frank  Mason 

Thomas  Pratt 

Mary  E.  Singleton. . . 

Henry  Booloo    

Henry  Box 

George  AVashington. 

Luke  Stanton 

Bertha  V.Azpell.... 


Superintendent ... 

Clerk 

do 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

do 

do    

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July    1,1880 

....do 

June  15, 1887 

Julv     1,  1880 

do 

July  10, 1880 
Aug.  1.  1686 
Aug.  16,  1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
Julv  1,1886 
Julv  10,  1880 
Aug.  1,1880 
Aug.  16, 1880 
Sept.   1,1886 


Juno  30, 
June  14, 
Juno  30, 
....do  .. 
July  15, 
July  31, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
July  15, 
July  31, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug:  31, 
Juno  30, 


1887 

$1,  500 

1887 

1,200 

1887 

1,200 

900 

1880 

700 

1886 

700 

1880 

700 

1880 

700 

1887 

700 

1880 

600 

1880 

600 

1880 

600 

1880 

000 

1887 

600 

$1,500.00 

1,147.25 

52.  75 

900.  00 
28.54 
30.45 
28.  54 
30.  45 

525.  00 
24.43 
26.06 
24.43 
26.  06 

499.  00 
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Table  giving  names,  position*,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
CHILOCGO  TRAINING-  SCHOOL,  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORY— Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Coramcmv- 
ment  of 
service. 


Termination 

of  sorvice. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Mary  Gray 

Anna  Bruce 

Xanuio  Sneddon  — 

A.  L.  Branham 

Mary  Phelps 

Tlutli  Whi.senhunt 

Hugh  Phelps 

S.  K.  Nickcll 

Sarah  Tacie 

Isabel lo  McDolo  — 

Mary  Eagle 

J*  nnie  Eagle 

Nelson  Poison 

S.E.  Pollock 

I.  W.  Brace 

Eliza  White 

Johnson  Lane 

Thomas  Thurber. . . 

POSSO  Warner 

Willi<>  Pearce 

Theodore  Pear*  e... 

Will io  Barnes 

A.  Toupan  

George  R.Westfall 

I .'.  C.  Hitchcock 

11  B.Calef 

Jim  Whisenliunt . . 

John  Meyers  

Eddie  Gregson 

Geoi  sje  Smith 

Homer  Segar 

Blocs 

Levi  Frank 

Arthur  Keotah 

:i  <  ukoy 

Eenry  Booloo 

Posso  Warner 

Ern<  9l  I.u-libaugh  . 

Levi  Prank 

Burl  Deer 

( 'ail  Eaves 


Teacher 

Seamstress  

Matron 

do 

Cook •. 

do 

Baker  

Nurse 

Tailoress 

do 

do 

do 

I  Tailor 



Mechanic 

Laundress 

Herd<  v 

do 

lith  and  wheelwright 

do 

do 

do 

Physician 

Shoemaker 

Laundryman 

< ;  irdener 

I  !ad<  t  Bergeanl 

ilo 


188G 


.do 
.do 
..;,, 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


July    1 

....ao 

....do 

...do  

....do  

Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1886 

...do 

....do 

July  10,1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
An-.  16, 1886 
Feb.  1, 1887 
July    1,1886 

—  do 

...do 

.  do 

May  16,1886 
Julv  1,1886 
July  16,  1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Aug.  16,  L886 
Nov.  1,1886 
July    1,  L886 

...do 

...do.. 
Apr 
July 
....do 
...do 
....do 
..  do 
...do 
Oct. 

..  do 

Mav  16,  1887 
Oct      1,1886 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

Apr.     1,1887 


1,1887 
1,  1886 


1.  L886 


June  30, 1887 

....do 

do 

....do  

Mar.  31, 1887 
J  line  30,  1887 

Mar.  31, 1887 
-fnm- 30, 1887 
July  15, 1886 
July  31, 1886 
Aug.  15,1886 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

...do  

May  15, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
July  15,  1886 
July  31  1886 
Aug.  15,  1886 
Aim.  31, 1886 
Juno  30, 1887 

...do 

Au«r.  15, 1886 

....do 

...do 

Sept,  30, 1886 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

June  30, 1887 
May  15,  L887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do  

Dec.  31,1886 
•Ini..' 30, 1887 


500 
600 
600 
500 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
900 
900 
180 
180 
180 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
600 
600 

3i;o 

GO 
60 

60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
(it) 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


GENOA  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  GENOA,  NEBR. 


Horace  R.  Chase 

Judson  Becanon 

Bessie  M.  Johnston 

Helen  Chandler 

Catherine  C.  Chase 

Osie  M.Abbott 

Isaac  Bcttelyoun 

Josephine  C.  Mayo 

Sarah  J.  Cruger 

Adelia  Dauville 

Gertrude  Par  ton 

Louisa  Sissons 

Alice  S.  Roy 


Annie  Williamson 

A  melia  Bernard 

Ida  J.  McConnell 

Burton  Irish 

Elizabeth  Xoung 

Li/.zio  Harvey 

Edward  0.  McMillan. 
John  W.  Wiiliamaon. 

J)a\  ton  Irish 

J.  C.  Rouse 

William  Hunter 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Assistant   seamstress 
tailoress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Assistant  laundress  .. 

Physician 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Disciplinarian 

Storekeeper  


and 


July    1,1886 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  2,1886 
Sept  16,  1880 

July  1,1886 
...do 

Sept.  16, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  16.  1886 
Jan.  17,1887 

Julv  1,1886 
Sept.  16,  18*0 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Jan.  17,  1887 
Sept.  16, 1886 
•July  10,1886 
July    1,1866 

...do 

Sept.  1,1886 
Sept.  16, 1886 


June  30, 1887 

...do  

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do  

Jan.  15,1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
Jan.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...  do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


$1,  500 
1,000 
720 
600 
600 
600 
180 
720 
600 
180 
600 
180 
400 

400 
180 
400 
400 
400 
180 
600 
840 
640 
180 
180 
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Table  giving  names.,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 


Name. 


Arthur  Grabowskli 

Charles  Robinson 

L.  F.  Limber t 

PaulJ.  Hogan 

William  Jenks 

James  1'.  Gorman 

Abbie  Coltrane 

Gertie  McGee 

Anna  C.  Hamilton 

Priscilla  R.  Wood 

Rachel  A.  Stanton 

Delia  Botsford 

Delia  H.Davis 

Mary  Riley 

J.  C.  Davits 

Lizzie  G.  ( !  rabowskii  . . , 

Ellen  Moye , 

II.  15.  Peairs 

Peter  Tracv , 

W.C.Riddell 

M.E.Clapp 

L.  S.  Fowler 

S.  D.  Hamilton 

Lizzie  Smith • 

LillieM.  Bogan 

Anna  E.  Warner  

Clara  McBride 

Mary  L.  North 

Ollio  M.  Lewis 

Albert  Kent 

Mary  Jackson 

Martha  Campbell 

Ed.  Harry 

Henry  Hopkins 

Fieldy  Sweezy 

Albert  Fontenelle 

Eva  Anderson , 

Susan  Hawkins 

Julia  Sanders 

Susan  Hawkins 

Emily  Baykylle , 

Susan  Hawkins 

Laura  Linkins 


NanaB.  Rid  dell. 
M.  L.  Eldridge.. 
C.  C.  Carson 


Betsy  A  n  derson 

Frank  Hunter 

Albert  Keut 

Julia  V.  Wood 

M.  L.  Eldridge 

William  Templeton. 
Henry  Shumacker.. 

George  Rennick 

Jobn  S.  Pratt 

David  11.  Lewis 

V.  S.  Reece 

R.  K.  Kedward 

Philip  Putt 

Thomas  O'Connell . . 

Charles  Moore 

J.  R.Wood 

G.  W.  Savage 

Thomas  Doyle 

Lorenzo  Scott  

Andrew  Lewis 

Moore  Van  Horn . . . 

J.  M.  Cannon 

John  Buch 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 

service. 


Superintendent  . .  . 
..   do 

Clerk 

do 

Principal  teacher. 

do 

Teaoher  

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Didusi  rial  \-  aclu  r , 

Physician 

Matron 

Assistant  nation 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Tailoress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

....do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Assist  nit  cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

do • 

do 

do 

Assistant  nurse 

Chief    nurse   and    hospital 

matron. 

do 

do 

Assistant  nurse  and  hospital 

cook 

do 

Chief  waiter 

do 

Chief  waitress 

do 

Baker 

do 

do 

Farmer 

do 

do 

Gardener 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

do 

Storekeeper 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

.Ni^ht  watchman , 

......do 

Shoemaker , 

do 

Wagonmaker 


July 
Jan. 
July 

Jan 
July 

Jan. 
July 


1,1886 
1.  1887 


188  i 
1887 
1886 
L887 


May  16, 1887 
Julv    1,1886 

..  do 

...do 

Oot.    tf 
July    1,1886 
Sept.  r 

. .  .do 

Sept  22, 1886 
Jan.     1,1887 

Feb.  21,  1887 
Sept.  26,  1886 

An-. 

Jnly  1,1886 
July  l.  L886 
Oct.   i 

Julv  1,1886 
Feb.  II,  1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  14,  1886 
Julv  1*1836 
Nov.  25,  1886 
Julv  4,1886 
Sept.  11.  1886 

Feb.  l.  L887 
July  1.  1886 
Oct.  l.  L886 
Mar.  11,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
Julv    1.  1886 

...do    

Sept  20, 1886 
Jan.   I 
Mar.    9,1887 
Apr.    1,1887 
July    1,1880 

Aug.  2.1886 
Juue  10,1887 
July     1,1886 

Sent.  11, 1886 
Julv  1,1886 
Sept.  11,  1886 
Oct.  21,1886 
1.  1887 


1, 1S8G 

8,  1880 
1.1887 
1,  1F86 

9,  1880 
1,1887 
1, 1886 


May 
July 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Julv 
Sept. 

Feb. 

July 
...do 

...do 

Jan.  18,1887 
Julv    1,1886 

..do 

Dec.  1. 1880 
July  1,1886 
Jan  5, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  20.1887 
Jan.   21,1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Dec.  31, 
June  30, 

l"ee.   31, 

J  une  30, 
Nov.  '.', 
June30, 
May  15, 
June  30, 
....do.. 
..do.. 
Ocl  in. 
June  30, 
Sept.  n, 
June30. 
....do.. 
Deo.  31, 
June  30, 

..  do.. 

...do.. 

..  do.. 
...do   .. 

o.t.  15, 
Juno  30, 
...do  .. 

...do   .. 

Dec.  L5, 
June  30, 
Sept  1  ■">, 

Dee.  31, 
Sept.  II), 
Dec.    31, 

June  30, 

Sept.  30, 

Feb.  17, 

Mar.  31, 
Juno  30, 

do  . . 

Sept  4, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  8, 
June  30, 
May  io, 
July  23, 


1 887 

1887 
L886 
1887 

1887 

1887 


1880 
1887 
L886 

1887 


1880 
1887 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


1880 
1887 


1886 
L887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
L887 
1886 
1887 
L887 
1887 

1886 

1880 

1887 

1887 

is*.; 


June  15, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Aug.  31,  1880 

Dec.  31,1880 
Sept.  4,1886 

Sept.  10,  1*80 
Dee.    31,1886 

June  15,  1887 
Dec.  7, 1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  8,1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
May  15,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  4,1880 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do    

Mar.  31,1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  10,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
....do 


$2,  000 

2,  000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1.  000 

600 

600 

600 

000 

600 
600 

ono 

600 
600 
000 
600 
600 
000 
1,000 
720 
540 
540 
540 
400 
540 
540 
240 
240 
360 
360 
360 
120 
120 
120 
120 
540 
2  40 
210 
210 
240 
240 
540 

540 
540 

240 

240 
300 
300 

300 
300 
540 
540 
540 
600 
600 
6'JO 
600 
780 
600 
240 
600 
900 
540 
540 
540 
300 
000 
600 


Amount 
paid. 


$1,000.00 
1,  000.  00 

t;ui).  oo 

000.00 
358.  00 
500.  00 
52  4.23 
7.'».  77 
600.  00 
600.  00 
166.30 
427.22 
118.03 
472.  8:; 

400.  00 
164.67 
300.00 
215.01 
687.  23 
871.92 
720. 00 
157.01 
374.  17 
540.  oo 
151.07 
246.51 
246.00 

50.18 

24.  1 1 

67.48 

109.  57 

149.  00 

30.00 

45.97 

7.00 

30.00 

540.00 

43.  01 

67.17 

33.99 

75.  3:: 

30.00 
33.  75 
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Table  giving  names,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
SALEM  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  SALEM,  OREGON. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Termination 
of  .service. 


Salary 
per 

annum, 


John  Lee 

L.   F   Williams  

II.  H.  Booth 

Joseph  A.  Sell  wood 

Lawrence  M.  Hensel.   - 
George  W.  Hutchison  — 

E.  b;  Bensel 

Jennie  McE.  Graham  .... 

Leona  Willis  

William  F.  Weatherford. 

Clara  L.  Oilman 

Letitia  M.  Lee 

Elsie  L.  Muiphv 

Minnie).  Walker  

Fiducia  F.  Howell 

Jennie  McE.  Graham 

Lizzie  S.  Gordin 

Kaiie  L.  Brewer 

Elizabet  h   Hudson 

David  E.  Brew<  r 

William  L.  Bright 

John  Gray 

Samuel   A.  Walker 

William  S.  Hudson 


Luther  Myers 

W.  a.  Utter 

Alexander  Duncan. 

Philip  Jones  

Henry  Steeve 

Walter   Harwell 

Frank  Charley 

James  Maxwell 

Sam  Shelton 

liruce  Paschal 

A.  G.  Savage 

Frank  J.  Heaty 

John  Ashuo 

Frank  Carson 

Charles  Pe  Ell 

Lewis  Charles , 

Lewis  Charles 

George  Piute 

Frank  Carson 

John  Adams 

George  Piute 

Pengra  Logan 

Eliza  Slistah .. 

Flora  Pearne 

Susette  Secup 

Sarah  Pierre 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

do 

Principal  teacher 

Physician 

....  do 

al  teacher 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

at  <-ook 

Laundress 

Disciplinarian 

Fai  mer 

Carpenter  and  cabinetmaker 

Shoe  and  liai  liessmaker 

Blacksmith   and  wagonma- 

ker. 
Tinsmith  and  plumber. .- 

Tailor 

Issue  clerk    

Laundry  helper 

Printer' 

Baker 

do 

Hospital  steward 

Butcher 

do 

Gardener 

....  do  

Cadet  sergeant 

do 


July     1,1886 

...do  

Dec.  8, 1886 
July    1,1886 

do 
Mar.  23,1887 
July  1,1886 
Feb.  14,1887 
July  1,1886 
Aug.  1,  1886 
Apr.  7,1887 
July    1,1886 

....do 

...do 

...  do 

Feb.  1,1887 
Feb.  14,1887 
Aug.    1,1886 

....do 

July    1,1886 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do  


.do 

do 

do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
..lo 
.do 
.do 
.do 


....do 

....do 
....do 

....do 
.....lo 

...  do 

Apr. 

July 

.....lo 

May 
Aug. 


1,1887 
1, 1886 


1887 
1886 


Apr.  11,1887 


July 

Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 

July 
Jan. 
July 
....clo 

...    do 

..  do 


1,  1886 

1,1887 
1,  1886 
1, 1887 
1,1886 
1, 1887 
1.  1886 
1,1887 
1.  L886 
1,1887 
1, 1886 


June  30, 1887 
Nov.  23,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  29,  1887 
Dee.  31,  1886 
dune  30,  18-7 
Dee.  31,  L886 
June30,  1887 

.....lo 

Feb.  28,  1887 
June3l>,  L887 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Dee.   31,  1886 

Feb.  13,  1887 

J  line  30,  1887 
.....lo 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do  

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do  

....do  

....do  

Mar.  31,  1887 
J  une  30, 1887 

....do  

Apr.  '.'0,1887 
June  30,  1887 
Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Dee.  31,1886 
Juno  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,  1886 
June 30,  ins; 
Dee.  31,1880 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31, 188G 
June30,  1887 
Deo.  31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
...do 

.....lo 

....do 

do 


$1,  500 

1,200 

1,  200 

1,  200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

500 

600 

600 

700 

6U0 

4i-0 

540 

540 

54  ii 

300 

480 

000 

9u0 

900 

900 

000 

900 

900 

180 

150 

120 

120 

120 

60 

150 

150 

720 

720 

90 

96 


$1,  500.  00 
476. 10 
678.26 
1,196.70 
500  00 
275.00 
300.00 
226.70 
500.  00 
347.80 
140.00 
700.00 
600  00 
480.00 
270. 00 
19.50 
204.00 
274.70 
439.00 
900.(10 
B00.  00 
900. 00 
900.00 
900. 00 


ALBUQUERQUE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  HEX. 


Patrick  F.  Burke 

Oct      2,1886 
do 

Juno  30, 1887 
do 

$1,  500 
1,200 
600 
720 
600 
600 
720 
720 
4S0 
500 
540 
840 
500 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
720 
840 

$1,120.92 

Henry  A.  Koster 

Clerk 

896. 73 

Aliee  L.  Koster 

do  .. 

...do 

448.  38 

Hernando  J.  Messenger .. 

Principal  teacher 

Mar.  20, 1887 
do    . 

....do  

....do 

204.  00 

Anna  Messenger 

170.  00 

Caroline  Burke 

...     .do 

Jan.  14,1887 
Oct      6,1880 
Deo.  16,1886 
Feb.  10,1887 
Dec.     3,  1886 
Oct.     7, 1886 
Nov.  13,  1886 
Nov.  16, 1886 
Nov.  13, 1886 
Feb.  10,1887 

....do 

Apr.    2,1887 
Feb.  10,  18S7 
Feb.  11,  1887 
Apr.    9,1887 

....do  

Nov.  11,1886 
June  30, 1887 
....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Feb.    9,1887 
June  3d,  1887 
Apr.    1,  1887 
J  une  30,  1887 

..-.  do 

....do 

..do 

278.  33 

Miriam  Eastman 

08.48 

Sarah  A.  Driesbach 

Adeline  Savage 

Elizabeth  F.  Pease 

do 

Assistant  matron 

391.  30 
186.67 
289.  40 

Samuel  H.  Forest 

Cook 

396. 20 

Peter  Savage 

James  H.  Wroth 

Industrial  teacher 

Physician 

531.85 
312.50 

Adeline  Savage 

117.24 

Rebeeca  Menaul 

do 

186.  67 

< !  harles  Schroeder 

Herman  Siegel   

Baker 

do  .. 

66.  67 
120.00 

Emma  F.  Coburn 

Assistant  seamstress 

Farmer 

1 86.  67 

David  S.  Patterson. 

Zeuos  H.  Bliss 

27  .00 
191.54 
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Table  giving  names,  positions,  period  of  service  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 

POBT   STEVENSON  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 


George  TV.  Scott 

J.  V.  Quick  

r».  Formal)  Ducket  t    .. 
John  W.  McLaughlin  . 

Maggie  Talbot 

Rosemary  Spier 

Rosemary  Scott 

Emma  J.  Jenkins 

Mary  Bissell 

Lydia  Staley 

Lizzie  Bartels 

Mary  Staley 

.Mary  Staley 

Margaret  McLaughlin 

Mary  Wilkinson 

Joseph  M.  Winans  . ... 

Charles  T.  G-udgell Shoe  and  haim 

Henry  Karnnasche Shoemaker 

F.  Glenn  Mattoon  Blacksmith 


Position. 


Superintendent 

clerk  and  physician  . . 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Cook  

Seamstress     

do     

Assistant  seams!  n  88  . 

do 

Laundress 

.   do 

Carpenter 

3  mak< 


Horace  S.  Bissell 

Pretty  <  'row 

Black  Owl 

Cedar  Wood  Feather. 


Tinm  r 
Watchman 

do  ... 

do  .... 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


July  1, 
July  5, 
Dec.  4. 
July    1, 

...  do  .. 
do  .. 
Jan.  6, 
Aug.  5, 
Julv    l. 

...do  .. 

Oct.  11. 
Julv  1. 
Aug.  22, 
duly  1, 
Oct.  1, 
July  l. 
do  .- 
Apr.  5, 
Julv    1, 

...do  . 

Jan.  24, 
Jan.  26, 

dan.  27, 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


1887 
1886 

Ism; 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1886 
L886 

1887 

1887 
1887 
L887 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 

Sept.  I'll, 

June  30, 

...  do    . 

...do     . 

Jan.  5, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
....do  . 
Oct.  8, 
June  30, 
July  31, 
S,  pt.30, 
Sept.  24, 
. I  nno  :jo, 

do 

Mai-.  31, 
.1  one  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 

June    7, 

Feh.  28, 


1887 
18% 
1887 


1881 

1SS7 


1886 

18,-7 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1887 


1887 
L887 
1886 
1887 
[887 
1887 
1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,200 


Amount 
paid. 


$1,200.0* 

211.95 

576.09 

720.00 

720.00 

308.33 

291.67 

519.44 

480.00 

108.69 

280.  10 

29   18 

38.04 

93.  17 

180. 0U 

840.00 

434.13 

57.36 

180.00 

720.  oo 

44.66 

1 1 .  33 

51.33 


FORT  Vl'MA   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ARIZONA. 


MaryO'Neil    

J.  \Y.  Youngblood  . . 

Julia  Lamb 

Felicita  Byrne 

Virginia  Franco — 

William  Peters 

Modesta  Dwyer  .... 
Josephine  Bochet.. 

Alary  Hipah 

Catherine  Early 

Mary  Costello. 

Pose  Miul-ah 

Luz  Diaz 

Mary  Sayenti 

Culcunio 

Chalico 

Camiuo 


Superintendent 

<  llerk  and  industrial  teacher. 

Principal  teacher   

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

Mai  ron 

Assistant  Matron 

Seamstress _ 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundiess   

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Assistant  cook. 

Laborer. 

Watchman 


Julv  1, 
Jan.  l, 
Julv  1, 
do  . 
.  do  . 
Sept.  1, 
. . .do  . 
July  l, 

...do  . 

...do  .. 
...do  .. 
..  do  .. 
Nov.  1, 
July  1, 
...do  . 
...do  . 
Oct.    1, 


1886 
L887 

1880 


188(5 

1880" 


1886 
1886 


June  30,  1887 
....do  

...do 

...do  

...  do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mar.  25,  iKs; 
June:!!),  1887 

..  do 

Oct.  31,  1886 
June30,  1887 
Oct.  31,1886 
dune  30,  1H87 

.  do 

Jan.  8, 1887 


$1,  000 
1,200 
720 
600 
GOO 
840 
420 

(ill!) 

360 

300 
180 
300 
300 
180 
L80 
180 
180 


$1,000.00 
600.00 
720.00 
600.00 
600.  00 
690.  10 
349.24 
600.00 
264.00 
300.00 

1811.00 
100.  27 
1  ill).  73 
100.  27 
180.00 
180.  00 
49.00 


GRAND  JUNCTION  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 


W.  I.  Davis 

J.J.  Robertson 

Thomas  Griffith 

Minnie  Henderson 

Minnie  Henderson 

Elizabeth  H.Willaner. 

Frank  S.  Whitsou 

Alice  Hughes 

Mrs.  Frank  Whitson.. 

Albert  Hovich ■ 

Matilda  J.  Shott 

Annie  Hughes 

Lena  Koechle 


Superintendent 

Physician  and  clerk 
Principal  teacher... 

Teacher  

do 


Matron 

Industrial  teach< 

Cook 

do 

do , 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Aug. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Apr. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
May 
May 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 


9,1886 

4,188ii 

20,  1880 

15,1886 

1,1887 

15,  1886 

:5,  1886 

7,  1886 

1,  1887 

26, 1887 

3,  1886 

25,  1886 

1, 1887 

June  30, 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
Jau.  31, 
Juno  30, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Apr.  30, 
May  25. 
June  30, 
Dec.  17, 
Apr.  30, 
June  30, 


1887 

$1,500 

1,  200 



900 

1887 

600 

1887 

600 



720 

720 

1887 

540 

18*7 

540 

1887 

540 

1886 

480 

1887 

480 

1887 

480 

$1,  340.  95 

890. 21 

620. 08 

177.21 

150.  00 

510.  65 

431 .  30 

214.72 

37.  09 

53.41 

19.56 

169.  70 

82.12 


BLACKFEET  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Blaclfeet  boarding-school. 

O.B.Bartlett 

Eugene  Mead 

M.  E.Bartlett , 

Amanda  Price 

M.L.Mead 

Anna  Jones 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher  .   duly    1, 1886 

do ,..   Oct.     I,  I8c6 

Matron July    1,1886 

do Jan.  22,1887 

Teacher Oct.      1,1886 

Cook   I  Apr.  25,1887 


Sept.  30,  1886 

$840 

June  30,  1887 

840 

Sept.  30, 1886 

480 

June  30,  18b7 

480 

....do  

540 

...do  

360 

$210.00 
630.  00 
120.  00 
212. 00 
405.  00 
60.  26 
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(  HEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Name. 


Arapaho  boarding-school. 
J.W.Krehbiel 


H.F.Keller 

U.  U.Siil,«,lt 

H.O.Kruse 

Hattie  L.  Lammond 

Augusta  Stiboll 

Kate  A.  Kruso 

Fannie  Pennington 

A.  Seller 

Peter  Stauflfer 

II.  F.Keller 

V.   M.  Crotzer 

Mary  E.  Krchbiel 

Nellie  Keller 

Hattie  Lammond 

Emma  C.  Hamlin   

Jennie  Meagher 

c.  L.  Detweiler   

Kate  A.  Kruso    

Jennie  T.  Meagher 

Kate  a.  Erase 

Kate  Lateohaai 

C.  L.  Detweiler 

Nannie  Fanger  

<  iasper  Edson 

David  Elmer 

Elkana  Beard 

Debet 

Yellow  Bear 

A.  S.  Latschaar 

Amelia  Frazer 

[da  Mndeater 

Peter  Stauflfer 

Louis  Hieronymus 

Rob  Sandhill. 

(  Muster  A.  Arthur 

M.Balenti 

Dick  Thompson 

David  Elmer 

Joo  Weseuer 

Joe  Weesuer 

Willis  Hall 

Captain  Pratt 

H.F.Keller 

Susan  Newcombe 

A  lvina  Meves 

Minnie  Yellow  Bear 

E.  M.  Crotzer , 

George  Coon 

Henry  Guerrier 

Cheyenne  boarding-school 

11.  P.  Collins 

Amelia  K.  Collins 

Anna  C.  Hoag 

O.  A.  Kennedy 

T.  W.Potter 

O.  A.  Kennedy 

O.  A.  Kennedy 

D.  A.  Churchill 

Minnie  M.  Taylor 

Fannie  M.  Dumont 

Josephine  Churchill 

Sarah  E.  Hanna 

E.  K.  Dumont 

D.A.Churchill 

Peter  StaufFer 

Ida  Mndeater 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

NellMcOurdy 

Henry  Starr 

Minnie  Fletcher 

Frances  Smith 

Betty  Jones 

Kate  Brown 

Wash  Robinson 


Positou. 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 
do 

.-    ..do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress  - .  -  -  

do 

do ... 

do 

!it  matron 

do 

....  do 

do 

Shoemaker  for  both  sohools. 

do 


.do 
.do 
do 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


July 
Jam 

Jan. 


1. 1886 
1,1887 

8. 1887 


Aug.    1,1886 
Jan.     1,1887 


Jan. 


18*7 


Sept.  13,  1886 
Nov.    9,1886 


July 
.Tan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Cook. 


Baker  for  both  schools. 

do 

Tailor  for  both  schools. 

do 

do 

Helper 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Lanndryman 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Night  watchman. 
do 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. . 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook    

do 

do 

Laundress 

Lanndryman .. 

Laundress 

Helper 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Night  watchman 


1. 1886 

1. 1887 
8,  1887 
1,1887 
1, 1886 
1,  1887 
8,  1887 

Apr.  20,  L887 
July  1,1886 
July  17,1886 
Nov.  9,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Aug.  1,1888 
Sept.  13,  L886 
Nov.  9,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  8,  1886 
Nov.  5,1886 
Jan.  5,1887 
Apr.  25,1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  4,1887 
Apr.  7,1887 
July  17,  L886 
Deo.  6,1886 
July  1,  L886 
July  22,  L886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Aug.    1,1886 

do 

Sept.  1,1886 
Jan.  20,1887 
Nov.  1,1886 


May 

July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
June 
Feb. 
.Mar. 
Apr. 


1,1887 
1,1886 
4,  1887 
4, 1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
4, 1887 


Julv     1,1886 

....do 

...do 

July  8,1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Aug.  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Julv     1,1886 

....do  

Oct.  16,1886 
Julv    l,188ii 

....do 

Oct.  16,1886 
Jan.  10,1887 
8,1886 
1, 1880 
5,1880 
1,  18*6 
1,  1880 
Jan.  12,1887 
Jan.  26,1887 
Nov.  15, 1886 
Mar.  12,  1887 


July 
Oct. 
Nov. 
July 
Oct. 


Termination 

Salary 
per 

of  service. 

anuuin. 

Dec.   31,1886 

$1,000 

Jan.     7, 1887 

1,  000 

luno  30,  1887 

1,000 

Dec.  31,1886 

600 

ran.    7,1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Nov.    8,  1886 

600 

Fune  30, 1887 

600 

Dec.  31,1886 

600 

Tan.     7,1887 

600 

Feb.  28,1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Dec.  31,  1SS0 

480 

Jan.     7,  1887 

480 

Mar.  31,1887 

480 

June  30,  1887 

480 

Julv    8,1888 

360 

Nov.    8,1886 

300 

Doc.  31, 1886 

360 

June  30, 1887 

360 

Sept,  12,1886 

300 

Nov.    8,1888 

360 

Mar.  31,1887 

300 

June  30,  1887 

360 

Sept.    7,1886 

180 

Nov.    4,1886 

180 

Nov.  30,1880 

180 

Mar.  31,1887 

180 

May  31,1887 

180 

Dec.  31, 1886 

420 

Mar.  31, 1887 

420 

Juno  30,  1887 

420 

Dec.     5, 1886 

420 

June  30,1887 

420 

Julv  10.1886 

180 

Sept.  30,  1886 

180 

June  30,  1887 

180 

Jan.   19,1887 

72 

Aug.  31,1886 

72 

Sept.  30, 1886 

72 

Apr.  30, 1887 

72 

June  30, 1887 
June  15, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
Mar.  31,1887 
May  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Mar.  19, 1887 
June  25, 1887 


June  1, 
...do  .. 
....do  .. 
July  31, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Oct.  15, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Oct.  15, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Nov.  4, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
....do  . 
Dec.  31, 
June  25, 


1887 


1880 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 


1886 
1887 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1887 
18*7 
1886 
1887 

1880 
1887 


Amount 
paid. 


72 
72 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 


1,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
360 
300 
360 
420 
420 
420 
360 
360 
360 
72 
72 
72 
72 


360 
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Table  giving  names,  positions ,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc.  -Continued. 

*  lii;Vi:XXK  RIVER  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commcnco- 
mentof 
service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Boys'  boarding-school. 
Tilraan  D.  Johnson 

Sup't  and  prinoipal  ti . 

Only     1,1886 
..do    

Jun<  30, 1887 
.  do 

$720 
600 
600 
500 
480 
360 
3U0 

600 
600 
600 
600 

600 

600 

$720.  00 
600.  00 

do 

...do 

...  do  

600. 00 

..  do 

....do  

500.  00 

..   <!,, 

..  do 

480.  00 

Coot 

do    . 

do 

360.  00 

Aug.  22, 1886 

July    1,1886 
do 

....do 

NTov.29,1887 
June  30, 1887 
....do  

257.  61 

Employes  at  seven  day- 
schools. 

Teacher  

do 

197.28 

527  78 

Alfred  C.  Smith  

do 

.  ...do 

549.95 

...do  ... 

do    

Mar. : 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

Coxabelle  Fellows 

do 

Apr.    1,1887 
July 

150.  00 

do 

549.45 

do  .. 

5  19.  4.~> 

do 

May      9,1887 

....do 

87.  ;;u 

COLORADO  RIVER    Vi.KNCV,  ARIZONA. 


Colorado  River  boarding- 

school. 


Maud  A.  Dickerson 
Mary  E.  Connor  ... 

Ella  Barton    

Fannie  M.  Wobb  . . . 

Ella  Burton 

Esther  Tracy 

Lillie  Burton 

Rena  Merritt 

Frances  Smith 

Lillie  Barton 

Eva  Stephenson 

Ocha  Settuma 

Hepah 


Sup't  and  principal  tea<  her 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

.Matron 

do 

Cook  

Laundress 

do 


July    1, 

Nov.     8, 
Apr.     1, 

July    l, 
Sept.  13, 

-July     1, 

Apr.  12, 
July    1, 

Apr'.    12, 

Julv     1, 

..  do  .. 

Oct.      1, 


L887 
1886 
1886 
L886 

L887 
1886 
1887 

1880 


168ti 


Aug.  31, 

Feb.  ] : 

June  30, 

Sept  12, 

.Mar.  31, 
Aug.  31, 
Apr.  11, 
•  !  unc  30, 
Apr.  11, 
June  30, 
May  13, 
Sept  30, 

June  30, 


1886 

$900 

1887 

900 

L887 

900 

1886 

720 

1887 

720 

l--i 

600 

1887 

600 

1887 

600 

L887 

720 

1887 

7-0 

1887 

600 

1886 

180 

1877 

180 

CROW  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Crow  boarding-school. 
H.M.Beadle 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Julv    1,1886 
do 

June  30, 1887 
do 

$900 
800 
540 
180 
180 
400 
360 
360 
360 

$900. 00 
8i'0.  00 

D.  O.  Williamson 

do 

.do 

540. 00 

Susie  Sunbeam 

Anna  Robinson 

Assistant  matron 

do    . 

....do  

Nov.  15, 1886 

Julv     1,1886 

.  do 

Au-.  25,  1886 
Dec.     1, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
....do 

27.39 
8.32 

11.  R.  Mitchell 

Cook 

400.  00 

Julia  Connor 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

do 

360.  00 

Agnes  M.  Beadle 

....do 

Oct.     1, 1886 

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

90.00 

B.  Johnson 

270.  00 

CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULE"  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Crow     Creek    boarding- 
school. 


W.W.Wells 

J.  F.  Sawtell 

Mollie  V.  Garther 

R.  B.Peter 

-Joseph  Sutton 

Jennie  Wells 

Saliie  Sawtell 

Milho  Eiudley 

Maggie  Hall.'. 

Hannah  Lonersjan. 
Delia  Whitney.... 
Julia  Jacobs 


Principal  teacher . 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 


Julv  1,1886 
Sept.  13, 1886 
Sept.  1,1886 
Julv     1.18S6 

...do  

...do  

Sept.  13, 1886 

Julv     1,1880 

,    April  1,1887 

Julv     1,1880 

1  Sept.  29, 1886 

|    Nov.  19,1886 


An-  31,  1886 

$720 

June  30, 1887 

720 

....do.! 

600 

....do 

500 

....do 

500 
480 

Aug.  31, 1886 

June  30, 1887 

480 

Mar.  31, 1887 

360 

June  30, 1887 

360 

....do 

300 

Nov.  16, 1886 

300 

J  une  30, 1887 

300 
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CROW  CEEEK  AND  LOWER  BRULE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA— Continued. 


Name. 


Lower  Brvle    boarding- 
school. 


Nellie  A.  King  — 
John  'J'.  La  Rue. . . 
A  lex.  Rencountre  . 
E.  W.  <  longer    .... 

E.Tillery 

<  'at  rie  L.  La  Rue. . 
II.-].  ii. i  B.  Johnson 
Eelena  B.  Johnson 
May  F.Osborn  ... 
Ann. i  Johnson  — 

Mary  Pederson 

Cai  rie  Johnson 


White  River  day-school. 
Elaine  Goodale 


Position. 


Snp'1  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher  



do 

do 

Matron 

unstress  and  teacher 





....  do  

Laundress 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Teacher 


Sept.  1,  1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept  17,  1880 
Nov.  7,1886 
April  1,1887 
Jnlv  1,  L88G 
Sept  10,  1880 
July  1.  L886 
Oct  28,1886 
July  1,  L886 
Nov.  s,  1886 
Julv     1,1886 


Termination 

Salary 

of  service. 

annum. 

•Tun.-  .'{0,1887 

$600 

Sept  16,  1886 

500 

Oct   31,  1886 

5i  0 

.Mar.  31,  1887 

500 

June30,  1887 

500 

Sept   9,  1886 

4*0 

June30,  1887 

480 

s.pt.   9,  1886 

360 

June30,  L887 

300 

Nov.    7,1886 

300 

June30,  1887 

300 

....do 

300 

June  30,  L887 

GOO 

Amount 
paid. 


$499.00 
105.94 

61.  12 
199.71 
123.00 

92.  54 
387.39, 

69.  in 
243.61 
LOG.  0] 
194.05 
300.  oo 


388.  00 


DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Boys'  boarding-school. 


I.av.  rence  Eew<  tt 

■  I.  i:  Brown 

E. «'.  Witzleben 

John  Apke 

Cora  I.  Greene 

Giles  Langel 

Margaretha  Blackbird 


Turtle    Mountain    day- 
school. 


Elizabeth  S.  M<  ssni  r. 


Boys'   Turtle   Mountain 
day-school. 

J.  V.  Mclnery 


Sup'i  and  principal  I 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

[nda  -i  i  ial  teacher 

M   t; ..n  and  seamsl - 

Cook 

Laundress 


Teacher 


- 1  l  r  1  .        | 

Nov.  17,  1880 
Julv     1,1886 

...do 

..  do 

-.  do 


July    1,  1886 


Jan.      1,1887 


Mar.  31,  1887 
Sept  i  0, 1886 
June  30,  1887 

do 

....dp 

....do  

....do 


June 30,  ]--: 


June  30, 1887 


720 

7:0 
61  o 
420 
420 
4.0 


720 


720 


$000. 00 
180.  00 
448.  05 
00.1.00 
420.  00 
420.  00 
420.  00 


720. 00 


3G0. 00 


FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Fort  /»'  Iknap  day-school. 


Tf.  G.  Lincoln... 
Herman  Fields. 
Emma  Stanley  . 


T<  acher 

do 

Maiion  and  bss'1  teacher  . . 


July 

1 

1886 

May 

l. 

1887 

July 

1 

1886 

Apr.  30 

$000 

■  ]  nno  30 

L887 

600 

...do  . 



3G0 

$400.  78 

130.22 

3GU. 00 


FORT   HALL  AGENCT,  IDAHO. 


Fort  Hall  boarding-school. 


B.  P.  Baker 

J.  I).  Everest 

George  B.  Porter.. 
Job  a  T.  Copps 

1'.  II.  J.  Everest  ... 
Luther  M.  Copps . . 

.Anna  E.  Jones 

Mia.  J.  D.Everest. 
Blanche  B.Jones.. 

Mary  J.  Lyons 

Maggie  E.Russell. 

May  Wicht 

Mary  E.Jensen  ... 
Minnie  Zandell  — 


Superintendent  . . . 

do 

Teacher 

do    

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

d<> 


Laundress 


Julv 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Oct 

Dec. 

July 

Jan. 

July 


1,1880 
1.  1886 
1.  L886 

18,  1886 
I,  1886 

29,  1886 
1.  L886 

16,  1886 
1,  1886 

14,  1886 

18,  1886 
1,1880 

19,  1**7 
1, 18KG 


Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
Oct  17, 
Nov.  30, 
June  30, 
...do  .. 
Dec.  15, 
June  30, 
Sept.  14, 
Dec.  17, 
June  30, 
Jan.  13, 
Juno  30, 
....do  .. 


188G 

$1,200* 

1887 

1,200 

188G 

GOO 

188G 

000 

1887 

GOO 

840 

1886 

540 

1887 

540 

1886 

3G0 

1880 

36  i 

1887 

3G0 

1887 

360 

1887 

300 

120 

$401.00 

70S. 01 

177.72 

71.75 

350.00 

635.  42 

210.52 

204. 00 

74.00 

02.  63 

104.00 

193.00 

162.00 

120.00 
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FORT  PECK  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Poplar    Creek    boarding- 

school. 

Frank  AJeffers ]  Sup'tand  principal teaoher 

s.  H.  Pope do 


William  A.  I>u\ 

Otto  P.  Cassie 

Edith  Mauley 

Minnie  E.  Doyle 

Grace  Dual  in 

Grace  Duatin 

Edith  Manley 

Sally  E.  Kan.Lill    

George  Cooley 

Jamea  McDonald 

Joseph  K.  Stephenson. 

George  Cooley 

Emeune  A.  Jeffers  — 
Ida  1).  Stephenson  .... 

Mary  Rusaell 

Mrs.  William  A.  Doyle 

Marie  R.  t  lonnor 

Marie  R.  Connor 

Mary  JO.  Miniken 

George  Cobley 

Mis.  Rose  Cooley <!>> 

Joseph  Frananda do 

George  Cooley Baker  . 

James  A.  Boyd .  ...  do 

Ida  D.  Stephenson Laundr 

EmmaFleury do 

[da  D.  Stephenson do 

James  I).  Fiacna Night  watchman 

NathanielJ  Bendon  do 


lo 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  t <-.u  hi  C 
do 


Commence- 
ment  of 

service. 


July    l, 
Oct     i. 

.l.m.    28, 

July    l, 

Nov.     8, 

Feb.  17. 

Nov.  29, 

Feb.  17. 

Mar.  22, 


do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

....     do 

Assistant  seamstn  sa 
1  


J  uno  1 1, 
Oct  Is. 
Deo.     i. 

■  Ian.  1, 
.lllllf  l.">, 

duly  1. 
on.  i, 
Nov.  12, 
Mar.  1. 
duly  1, 
Oct  l, 
Dec  13, 
July  l. 
<>,  t.    l.-. 

•  Ian.      It, 

Deo.     1. 

.1  line  1",, 
duly  1. 
Oct  .  <i. 
Nov.  l-'. 

dan.    22, 

May    6, 


1886 
L886 

1-7 
1886 
1886 
1.-7 
1886 
1887 
1-7 
1887 
1886 

1887 
1887 
L886 

1888 

1886 

L886 
1886 

1-7 

1887 
l  386 
1—6 
L886 
1887 
1887 


Termination    S:lll,I>" 
1,1  ™'-      a,,nu„,. 


dan.  27, 
June :;". 
Oct  if., 
I  i  1..  16, 
dune  30, 
Feb.  li. 
June  30, 
dune  10, 
June  30, 
Nov.  30, 
Deo.  31, 

dime  1 1, 

June  30, 
Sept  30, 

Nov.  11, 
Feb.  28, 
.1  uiic  30, 
Sept  30, 
June  30, 

Mar.  13, 
Oct     17, 

dan.      8. 

June  30, 

dune  1 1, 
dune  30, 
Sept  30, 
Nov.  11, 
June  30, 
May  5, 
May  21, 


1886 
L887 
1887 
1886 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L887 
l.-.; 
1886 
1887 
L887 
1886 
1886 
1887 

1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1 88 . 
1887 
1887 


$900 
900 

'.mil 
7 -JO 
720 
800 
800 
720 
(loo 
ii  0 
6  0 

cuo 

(il)0 

(I'M, 

480 

540 

540 
640 

300 
4 '.'II 
MID 
420 
42  I 
4 'jo 
•l-o 
480 
300 
420 
420 
600 
6U0 


Amount 
paid. 


GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Grand  Ronde  boarding- 
school. 


Mary  Casey 

Kosa  Butch 

Paul  Fundman 

Patrick  J.  Carney.. 

Mary  Thihadeau. . 

Mary  Cushnic 

Mary  Cushnic 

Mary  Tliibadeau.. 
Katiierine  Battig  . 
Mary  Hess 


Sup'1  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Industi  ial  teacher 

do 

Matron  and  aaa't  seamstress 

do       

Cook  and  laundress 

....    do  

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  laundress 


July    ' 

Apr.  1,  1886 
July  1,1886 
dan.  13,  1887 
1.  1886 

1.  1-7 
:,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 


d  iily 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
....do 


Mar.  3  1,1887 

$GO0 

dune  30,  1887 

ffl  ii 

Jan.    12,1887 

500 

June  30, 1887 

ano 

Mar.  31,  L887 

350 

J  une  30, 1887 

350 

Mai'.  31,1887 

350 

June  30,  1887 

350 

...do 

300 

....do 

300 

green:  bay  agency,  Wisconsin. 


Menomonoe  baardinj- 
school. 

F.Cleary 

W.  W.  McQueen 

Nellie  J.  .Brady 

Mitchell  Osh-ke-na-niew. 

E.  C.  Venus 

IV  Mulroy 

Helen  E.  Niven 

Catherine  Dequiudre 

Beatrice  A.  Spun 

Nancy  Cown 

Mary  Crowley 

Sarah  Kennedy 

Eliza  Freidenberg 

Minnie  Hopp 

S.  R.  Owen 

Viotorine  Lamotte 

Fredrika  Hopp 

A.  Paulson 

Philip  Heira 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

, do 

Seamstress , 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Carpenter  

Shoemaker 


July  1, 
Sept.  1, 
July    l, 

...do  .. 


1886 

1886 


Oct.  1, 
July  1, 
...do  .. 
Aug.  17, 

Sept.  9, 
July  1, 
Oct.  11, 
Oct.  'jr., 
July  1, 
Oct  4, 
A  or.  10, 
July  1, 
Oct  11, 
Aug.  1, 
Jan.     1, 


1886 

1886 


1 886 
1886 
1886 

188(5 
1886 
1886 
1886 

1837 
1886 
1886 

188(5 


Aug.  31, 

dune  30, 
...do.. 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Sept.  4, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  16, 
June  30, 
Sept  30, 
Apr.  4, 
June  30, 
Sept  30, 
June  30, 
...do.. 
...do  .. 


1886 

1887 


1-7 
1887 


188(5 
1887 
1886 

188(5 
1 .-,- 1 
1880 
1887 

1887 
18-6 

1887 


$7a0 
750 
450 
300 
300 
600 
400 
240 
240 
210 
240 
240 
210 
210 
240 
240 
240 
600 
450 
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GREEN  BAY  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN—  Coritinned. 


Name. 

Position. 

Com  men  ce- 
ment of 
service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Employi*  at  seven  day- 
schools. 

July    1,1 8SG 

..  ilo  .. 

June  30, 1887 

$400 
400 

300 
300 
300 
300 

300 
300 

$400.  00 
400.  00 

do 

do 

....do 

Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

do 

...do    . 

75.  00 

do 

Oct.     1,1886 
Julv    1,1886 
. . .  do  . . 

225.  00 

Mary  L.  Ransom 

Ophelia  Wheelook 

do 

do 

300.00 

300.  00 

do 

Sept.    1,1886 
July    1,1886 

..  do 

..,.do 

250.  28 

..do 

300.  00 

11O0PA  VALLEY  AGENCY,  CALIFORNIA. 


lloopa  Valley  day-school. 


Esther  Harpsi  . . 
Look  Berry  man. 


do    . 


July 
Apr. 


1,  1886 
1,  1886 


Mar.  12,1887 
June  30, 1887 


$72!) 
720 


KIOWA,  COMANCHE.  AM)  WICHITA  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Kiowa  boarding-school. 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teaoher 




L.  N.  Hornbook 

Thomas  W.  Potter  ... 
I.etitia  Eornbeok  J... 

Anna  M.  Clark do 

J.  ]:.  Cowles .do 

H;iiti(  Lammond do 

Annie  Linn do 

Carrie  B.  Davis do 

W.  O.Lemoyne Industrial  teacher 


John  D.  Ai  mstrong 

Jennie  V.  Meagher 

Marj  E.  Lop  ir 

Mary  Zotom 

Mary  C  Murphy 

Anna  Murphy 

Cora  CaiTuth 

Addie  Gee 

Joseph  Ballis 

C.  A.  Newcomb 

Harry  Viedt 

Susan  Newcomb 

Almedia  Howell 

Amous  Tart heli 

Ko-yah-ay-to 

'Wichita,  boar ding -school. 


C.W.Phelps 

J.  W.  Haddon 

Portia  Hen drix 

Jennie  H.  Collins 

Eleneta  Thompson. .. 

J.  M.  Massey 

R.J.  Tucker 

G.R.  Bottom 

Belle  Fletcher Matron 

Sadie  Longhot j  Assistant  matron 

C.  T.  Tucker do 

Sadie  Longhot do 

S.*A.  Stevens Seamstress 

-Julia  Thompson i do 

Jessie  Manning do 

Cells  Pickard Assistant  st  anistn  SS 

Theodore  Faust Cook 

Michael  Banks do 

Susan  Meeks 

Anna  Alenah 

F.  J.  Edw  ards 

George  Reynolds 

Samuel  Caiey , 


do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

I  b<  amstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Helper 

do 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

.     ..do 


Julv  1, 

..  do  .. 

Aug.  1, 

JlllV  1, 

Mar.  1, 

Julv  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

Julv  1, 

Sept  l, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Julv  1, 

....do  .. 

....do  .. 

Dec.  1, 

Jan.  l, 

July  1, 

Aug.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Aug.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

July  1, 

Sept.  1, 


188G 


1886 
1886 
1887 
L886 
1887 
L887 
L886 
188G 
188G 
1887 
L886 


ism; 
1887 
1886 
Ish; 
1887 
1886 
1887 
188G 
1886 


Laundress 

do 

Baker  for  both  schools. 

Helper 

do  ..   


July  1,1886 
Aug.  17, 1886 
Julv    1,1886 

....do 

...do  

....do  

Sept.  1, 188G 
Mar.  4,1887 
Julv    1, 188G 

...  do  

Sept.  1,1886 
Mar.  4,1887 
Julv  1,  188G 
Mar.    4.1887 


Apr. 

Julv 

....ilo 

Apr. 

July 

Mar. 

July 

....do 

Apr. 


L18B7 
1, 1886 


1, 1887 
1,1836 
1,  1887 
1, 1886 


1,1887 


Juue  30, 
July  81, 
June  30, 

Feb.  '-'8, 

Juno  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  81, 
June  30, 
An-  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 

June  30, 

....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Nov.  30, 

Dee.    31, 

June  30, 
Julv  31, 
Deo.  31. 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Juue  30, 


1887 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L866 
1887 
1887 

18-7 
1880 

1887 


1886 

1S>G 
1887 
Ism; 
188G 
1887 
188G 
1887 
1886 
1887 


July  17, 1886 
Juiie30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1886 
Mar.  3,1887 
J  une  30, 1887 

do 

Aug.  31, 1886 
Mar.  3,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  3,1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Juno  30, 1887 

....do  

Mar.  31,1886 
June  30,  1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 


$000 
GOO 
600 
GOO 
600 
600 
600 
600 
GOO 

600 

480 
480 
150 
3G0 
1.10 
150 
150 
360 
360 
360 
360 
300 
120 
120 


900 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
150 
150 
150 
360 
3(10 
3G0 
150 
360 
360 
360 
360 
300 
120 
120 
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KLAMATH  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Name. 


Klamath  boarding-school. 


Oliver  C.  MoFarland 

Harry    I.  Kilgour 

Sarah  E.  Emery 

Florence  J.  Kilgour  . 
Samuel  Chambers.. . 
Alice  MoFarland. . . . 
Florence  •  !.  Kilgonr  . 
Emma  T.  Loosley  . . . 

May  Matthewa 

Lillie  Kay 

Minerva  Hei  riott  . .. 
May  R,  Chambers  . . . 


Tainax  boarding-school. 


William  T.  Lt  eke  ... 

Mary  M.  I.<  eke 

Oliver  C.  MoFarland 

Cassie  Qnigley 

Alice  McFarland — 


Position. 


Suj)'t  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

do 


Commence* 

inent  of 
service. 


do 

Matron 

do 

....  do 


Assistant  matron. 

do 

do 

Seamstress 


July  1,1886 
Aug.  8,1886 
July  1.  L886 
Deo.  6,1886 
July     1,1886 

..  do 

Ang. 

Deo.  12,  1886 
July  1.  L8P6 
Sept  19,  1886 
Feb.  I 
-July     . 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

.Matron 

Seamstress 


July     1,1886 

i    

Ang.  8,  1886 
.Inly  1,1886 
Aug. 


Termination 

of  scry  ice. 


Aug.  7, 
June  30, 
Deo.  5, 
June  30, 

..  do  . 
Aug.   7, 

Apr.  30, 

Sept.  18 


If  Hi 
1887 
1886 

1887 


- 


Feb.  l  J. 
June  30, 
...do  .. 


lhHl 

1886 
1887 
1886 

1887 


June  :;o,  i.— : 

....do 

....do 

...do 

..  do 


Salary 

per 
aunum. 


$800 
800 
600 
600 
500 
400 
400 
400 

320 
820 

400 


600 

500 
4  M0 
400 


LA  POINTE  ACiKXCV,  WISCONSIN. 


Employes  at  seven  day- 
schools. 

Clara  Allen 

Teacher 

do 

July    1,1886 

do 

Oct      5,1886 

July    1 

...  do 

Oct.    23,  1886 
July    1,1886 
....do 

June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
...do 

Sept.. 'JO,  1886 
Juue30, 1887 

....do 

do 

$800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
800 
250 
480 
480 
600 

$800.  00 

I'D.  CO 

do 

do 

600.  00 

do 

150.  00 

James  Dobie 

N.  Nelson 

Belle  Nelson 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

414.17 
800.00 

250.  00 

L.  E.  Montferrand 

Dominic  Durcharme 

Dominic  Durcharme 

...  do  

Aug.  27,  1886 
Apr.    1,1887 

July  31,1886 
Mar.  31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 

40.  30 
285.  72 
150.  00 

LEMHI  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


Lemhi  boarding-school. 


E.A.  Doud 

A.  C.  Porter 

Bertha  F.  Doud  . 
Emma  Porter  ... 
Lizzie  S.  Goodin. 
Belle  Roes 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 
do 

Matron  and  seamstress 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 


July 

1 

1886 

Au<_r. 

16 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

Aug. 

16 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

Oct. 

1 

1886 

Aug.  15,1886 

$720 

June  30, 1887 

720 

Au£.  15,  1886 

500 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Sept.  30, 1886 

500 

June  30, 1887 

500 

MACKINAC  AGENCY,  MICHIGAN. 


Employes  at  eight  day- 
schools. 

Julv    1,1886 
....do  

June  30, 1887 
....do 

$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 

$400.  00 

do 

400.  00 

Mary  E.  Wagley 

do 

...  do 

...do 

400.  00 

Belle  J.  Walker 

do 

do  ... 

do 

400.  00 

Mary  Sylvester 

do 

....do 

....do  

400.  00 

Helen  F.  Snider 

do 

....do  

....do 

500.  00 

Thomas  F.  Williams 

do 

...do  

Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

332. 97 

...do 

May    1,1887 
Oct.     1, 1886 
....do 

67.03 

...do  .. 

300.  00 

John  R.  Robinson 

do 

300.  00 
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MESCALERO  AGENCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment of 

service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Mescalero  boarding-school. 

W.  C.  Sanders 

J  C.  Swarts 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Julv    1,1880 

....do    

Mav  12,  1887 
Julv     1,  188li 

....do  

Aug.   3,  1886 
Julv  24,  L886 
Apr.  16,1887 

Oct.      1,1886 

June  30.  1887 
Oct.   31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do    

Aug.   2.1886 
June  30, 1887 
Mar,  31,  1887 
•J  une  30, 1887 

Apr.  15,  1887 

$900 
720 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
GOO 

720 

$900'.  00 
240.  65 

W  P  Perdue 

1)8.  90 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

720.  00 

Rhoda  J.  Miskimen 

1)  B  Snider 

53'.  80 
546  20 

W  B   Swan 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

do 

562.  50 

Frank  C    Allen.    . 

125.28 

Three  Rivers  day-school. 
Frank  C  Allen 

389. 67 

MISSION'  AGENCY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Employe"*  at  twt  Ive  day- 
schools. 


Ora  M.  Salmons  . — 

Flora  Golan ' 

Virgie  Van  Arsdale. 

Carrie  E.  Hold 

M.M.Sickl.r 

N".  J.  Ticknor 

Mary  L.  Noble 

Battie  B.  Alexander. 
Blanche  Livingston  . 

Mary  Eenry 

Matilda  Welly 

Annie  Adamson 

L.  C.  F.  Dunn 

Marv  B.  Bergman  ... 
Dell'Gednej 


Teacher. 

do  - 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 


Julv    1,1886 
....do 


..     do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 

Aug  2::,  1886 
Julv  1.1886 
Nov.  16,  L886 
Feb.  21,  1887 
Aug.  30,  1886 
Sept.  I,  L886 
Julv  1,1886 
Feb.  21,1887 


June  30,  1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do  

..  do 

.  do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Jan.  31,  1886 
June  30,  1887 
Mav  5,1887 
May  31,1887 

Jan'.    1!),  L887 

June  30,  1887 


$7J0 
720 
7:0 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
7.0 
720 
720 
720 
720 


NAVAJO  AGENCY.  NEW  MEXICO. 


Xtt  nijo  boarding-school. 

P.  H.  Cragan 

Dora  Aycock 

Narciss'a  Cragan 

Mary  Clark    

Payette  C.  Nichols 

Ed.T.  Post    

James  W.  Cookerly 

Sophenia  Adams 

( rriffin  Seward 

1  )on-t  hae  Dubois 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.  ...do 

Matron 

industrial  teacher 



do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


Julv     1,1880 
do  ... 


Mav  1,1887 
Julv  I,  1886 
Sept.  28,  18S6 
Jan.  1,1887 
Feb.  8,1887 
Julv     1,1886 

....do 

..  do 


June  30,  L887 
Apr.  30,1887 
June  30,1887 

do    

Dec.  27,  1880 

Feb.  7,1887 
June  30,  L887 

..  do 

....do 

....do 


$1,000 
500 
500 
720 
T20 
720 
720 
4S0 
480 


NEAH  BAY  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


Neah  Bay    boardincj- 
school. 


E.  M.Jones 

-lames  I).  Keid 

A.  E.  Mclnerney 

Charles  Adie 

E.S.  Webster 

A  .  J.  Cass 

E   M.  Powell 

Kate  M.  Balch. 

Theresa  Bertram! 

Clara  Erving 

M.  J.  Harris 

Clarissa  S.  Mclnerney  - 
Lucy  Brown 


Quillehute  day-school. 

A.W.Smith 

Hattie  G.  Bright 

Hattie  G.  Smith 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook    

do 

do 

do 

La  undress 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
do 


July     1, 

do  .. 

Feb.    4, 
Mar.  25, 


P-86 


Julv  1, 
Feb.  18, 
Julv  1, 
. . . .  do  . . 
do  .. 

Dec.  21, 
Jan.   12, 

Feb    is, 
July     1, 


1887 
1887 
1886 
1 887 

1886 


1K8I! 
1887 
1887 
1886 


Julv     1,1886 
....do  . 
Aug.  27, 1886 


June  30, 18X7 

1 

$720 

Feb.     3,1887 

480 

Mar.  17,  1887 

480 

June  30,  1887 

480 

Feb.  11,1887 

720 

June  30.  1887 

720 

....do  

4c  0 

....do  ... 

360 

Dec.  20,  1886 

300 

Jan.   11,1887 

300 

Feb.   17,  1887 

300 

June  30,  1887 

300 

—do 

goo 

Juno  30, 1887 

500 

Aug.  26, 1886 

300 

June  30,  1887 

360 
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NEVADA  AGENCY,  NEVADA. 


Name. 


Pyramid  Lake  boarding- 

school. 


Helen  M.  Gibson 

Julia  11.  Doane 

James  1>.  Minnira 

Albert  L.  Lievre 

Charles  A.  Bailey 

C.  L.  Lowry 

M.F.  Golden 

Emma  E.  Hammond  — 

Amanda  Aver 

Amanda  YVhitthorne... 

Anne  Greer 

Annie  Morris 

Mollio  Terster 

Sarah  Natohes 

Sarah  Natohes , 

Mollie  Terster 


Walker  Jiiver  day-school. 


Minerva  Genty 

Emma  E.  Hammond. 
Angelina  Ayer 


Position. 


Sup't  and  principal  teaoher 

'readier 

Industrial  teacher 

do 


do  .... 

do  .... 

Matron  — 
do  .... 

Seamstress 
do    ... 

Cook 

do  .... 

Laundress  . 


Teaoher 

Ass't  teacher  and  matron. 
do 


Commence- 
ment of 

service. 


Julv  1, 
...do  .. 
.  do  .. 
An-.  30, 
Dec.  21, 
Feb.    1. 

Julv     1, 

Nov.  8, 
July  1. 
Julv  22, 
Aug.  11, 
Feb,  h, 
July  1. 
Jan.  7, 
Feb.  14, 
Apr.    1, 


1 886 
1888 
1887 
L886 
1 S86 
1886 
1886 

IS. -7 

1886 
1887 
1887 

1887 


July  1JR86 
Julv  27,  1886 
Nov.    8,1886 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Juno  30, 1887 

....do 

Julv  13,1886 
Dee.    15,  1886 

Jan.  31,  1887 
Jane  30,  1887 
Oct  26,  1886 
June  30,  1887 
July  21, 1886 

June  30,  18  7 

Feb,  5,1887 
Juue  30,  1887 
Jan.  6,18,87 
Feb.  .'.,  L887 
Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30,  1887 


June  30,  1887 
Nov.    6,  1886 

June  30, 1887 


$720 

CHI) 

600 
600 
600 
800 
540 
540 
480 
480 
360 
360 
360 

300 
300 
360 


600 
480 


Amount 
paid. 


$720.  00 
•300.  00 

21.20 
no.-:; 

69.  63 
248.  30 
173.  16 
349.25 

27.  37 
452.64 
175.89 
142.00 

ISO.  00 

27.  00 

40.  00 
00.  00 


600.  00 
134.31 
310.  20 


NEZ  PERCF,  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


Lapwai  boarding-school. 


Ed.McConville  .. 
William  Ed.  Hill  .. 
Sopha  Whitman... 
Mabel  A.Norris... 

W.S.Dyer 

Eben  Mounce 

Thomas  Bronche. 
Julia  E.  Mallory... 
Sarah  E.  Noiris  ... 

Libbie  Mallory 

Emma  Powell 

Charlotte  Vining. 

Alice  Magee 

Anna  Bolinger  . .. 
Sarah  Longfellow 
Nellie  B.  Walker  . 

Bone 

Sarah  Longfellow 
Pyroni  Powell 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

do 


do.... 

Cook 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

Laundress 

do  ... 

do  ... 


Julv  1, 
Apr.  24, 
July  l, 
Oct.   15, 

July  1, 
Nov.  1, 
Julv     1, 

...do  .. 

Oct,  15, 
Julv  1, 
Dec.  16, 
July  1, 
Dec.  1, 
Dec.  21, 
Feb.  24, 
May  10, 
July  1, 
.Tan.  1, 
Feb.  24, 


18S6 
1887 
1886 
iss6 
1880 
1886 
1886 

1886' 
1 886 
1886 

18,-6 

1888 

188'! 
1887 
J887 
18S0 
18  -7 
1887 


Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Oct.  1, 
Juno  30, 
on.  l, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
s,  •])(.:!", 
Juno  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  20, 
Jan.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Feb.  23, 
June  30, 


1887 

$800 

18s7 

800 

1886 

600 

1.--7 

600 

1886 

720 

1887 

720 

480 

1886 

440 

1.-7 

440 

1886 

440 

is,- 7 

440 

1886 

360 

1886 

360 

1887 

360 

1887 

360 

1887 

360 

1886 

300 

1887 

300 

1887 

300 

$600. 00 

140.45 

150.00 

427. 17 

180.00 

470  35 

480.  00 

110.00 

313.  26 

110.00 

239. 13 

140.  67 

19.57 

41.76 

36.  00 

50.44 

150.00 

45.00 

105.  00 


NISQUALLY  AND  S'KOKOMISH  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


Chehalis  boarding-school. 
Edwin  L.  Chalcraft 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

July    1,1886 
....do 

Apr.    1,1887 
July    1,1886 

June  30,  1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do  

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  15,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

$800 

600 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

$800.  00 
450.  00 

150.  00 

Alice  P.  Chalcraft 

Seamstress  and  ass't  teacher. 

400.00 
100.  00 

Susie  C.  White 

...do 

Oct.     1.  1886 
July    1,1886 
Jan.     1, 1887 
July    1,1886 
Nov.  16, 1886 
July    1, 1886 
Apr.    1,1887 
July    1,1887 
do 

300.00 

Nellie  S.  Pickering 

Aggie  Schlichting 

200.  00 

do 

200.  00 

Johnny  D.  Simmons 

22.50 

37.50 

Bob  Smith 

do 

45.00 

Jim  Jack 

do 

15.  00 

Charley  Conhepe 

do 

60.00 

Nancv  Smith 

do 

60.00 

Sally  Sickman 

do 

....do 

....do 

60.00 

INT  87  Y  2 27 
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Name. 


Puyallup  boarding-school. 

Alexander  B.  Campbell  .. 

Susie  T.  Brewster 

Louise  Cotes 

Hessie  E.  Cox 

Samuel  Keady 

Charles  H.  Chase 

Julia  A.  Baboock 

Celia  Allen 

Clara  M.  Harmon 

Laura  Sickman 

Minnie  Thompson 

Lucy  Lane  

Hattie  Wilton 

Joseph  Dick 

William  Martin 

Eneas  Sahm 

.jack  Moses  .  

Johnny  Woodruff 

Jack  Wash 

Bessie  Jim 


S'Kokomuih  boarding- 
school. 


George  W.  Bell 

Charles  X.  Winger 
George  W.Mills .. 
John  B.  Rodgers  . . 

Georgina  Bell 

Jennie  M.  Harnett. 

Georgina  Bell 

Nettie  Winger  — 

Isabella  Mills 

Nanny  J.  Rodgers. 

Julia  A.  Wood 

Carrie  Fuller 

Ellen  (Mark 

Ellen  Clark 

Nancy  George 

11  any  Price 

Carl  Isaac 

Ada  Sherwood  — 

Lucy  Johns 

Nancy  George 

Anna  Williams 

Eliza  Lewis 


Position. 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher - 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do , 

Laundress 

do 

Apprentice, 

.....do 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher  . 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstress  and  ass't  teacher 

do 

do 

...  do 

Matron 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 

Asst.  cook  and  laundress  ... 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Jamestoivn  day-school. 
Samuel  D.  Lougheed Teacher July   1,1886 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Julv    1,1880 

...do  

Oct.      1,1886 


1, 1887 
1.  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 


Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
....do 

.....lo 

...  do  

Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1880 
Feb.  24,1887 

Julv    1,  1886 

...do  

....do 

Oct.  1,1886 
July  1,1, s.st; 
dan.  14,  1887 
July    1,1886 


July  1. 

Apr.  l, 

July  1, 

dan.  1, 

July    i, 

Nov.  <l, 
Jan.  14, 
Apt.  1. 
Julv  1, 
•  hoi.  1. 
Julv  1, 
Nov.  26, 
May  8, 
July  1, 
May  8, 
Julv  1, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 


1886 

1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1888 
1887 

lr,s7 

L886 

1 887 
1886 
1888 

1887 
issr, 
1887 
1886 


...do.. 

Oct.         1, 

May    8, 

duly    1, 


1886 

1887 
1886 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  :so, 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  . 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Feb.  23, 
June  30. 

....do  .. 

....do    . 

Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
Jan.  13. 
June  30, 
....do  .. 


1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1 886 
1887 


1887 
1887 

188° 

ISsT 


1886 

1887 
1887 
1887 


Mar.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 

Nov.  8, 
dan.  13, 
M;.r.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec,   31, 

■  i  une  30, 
Sept  30, 

May  7, 
June  30, 
May    7, 

June  30, 

...do  .. 

....do  .. 
....do  .. 

Sept.  30, 

Mav  7, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 


1887 

18S7 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1 887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
188(5 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1886 

1887 
1887 


June  30, 1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,  000 
500 
500 
500 
600 
600 
6l'0 
400 
400 
150 
150 
300 
300 
60 
60 
60 


$800 
800 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
4C0 
400 
400 
400 
400 
150 
150 


$1,  000.  00 
125.00 
125.  00 
250.  00 

300.  00 

300.  00 

600. 00 

400.00 

400.  00 

112.50 

37.50 

195.  00 

105.  00 

60.00 

60.00 

15.00 

45.00 

32.  17 

27. 83 

60.  do 


(',60 


Amount 
paid. 


OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 


Omaha  industrial  board- 
ing-school. 


James  H.  Chapin . . . 
Jane  P.  Chapin  — 
M.J.  Fitzpatrick... 
Emma  Fontenelle  . . 
Hattie  B.  Nicklin  .. 

Emma  Preston 

Hattie  B.  Nicklin  .. 

Lois  A.  Moore 

Jane  Johnson 

Lucy  V.  Heath 

Lucv  J.  Owens 

Nellie  Heath 

Lottie  G.  Rasch 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Teacher  

, do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook , 

do 

Laundress 

do 


July    1,1886 

do 

Dec.  25,1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
Mar.  1,1887 
Julv  1,1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1, 1886 


Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 


Nov.  25, 1886 


June  :;o, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Jan.  20, 
Fob.  28, 
June  30, 
Oct.  22, 
June  30, 
Oct.  29, 
June  30, 
Nov.  24, 
June  30, 


1887 

$720 

400 

600 

320 

1887 

500 

1887 

500 

1887 

500 

1886 

300 

1887 

300 

1886 

300 

1887 

300 

1886 

300 

1887 

300 
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Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 

mi  vice. 


Termination 

of  service. 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


Amount 
paid. 


Winnebago  boarding- 
school. 


Kelley  W.  Frazer 
John  A.  Carey  .... 
Peter  II.  Pow<  rs  - 
Emma  E.  Frazer.. 
Mary  E.  McHenry 

Annie  St.  Cyr 

Nellie  Londrosh... 

Annie  St.  Cyr 

John  Morrison 

Emanuel  Ireland. 
Edwin  S.  Cooper  . 

Luflla  11  ii  sch 

Elizabeth  Carey... 
Ellen  McFarland. 
Julia  E.  Johnson  . . 
Mary  Gooduow  — 
Susan  Harnisb  — 
Mary  Montague. .. 

Nina  Ream 

Mary  Johnson 

Alice  Carey 

Dora  Neibuhr 


Sup't  and  principal  teacht  r 


do 

reach  er , 

do 

Assistant  teacher. 
do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 


July  1, 
Oct'.  18, 
May  7, 
July  1, 
Dec.    i. 

Dee.  13, 
Mar.  28, 
Mar.  'J'.), 
July  23, 
Feb.  26, 
Apr.  21, 
July  1, 
Oct  18, 
May  7, 
July  l, 
...do  . 
Oct  I, 
Dec.  19, 
July  1, 
Sept  l, 
Nov.  1, 
Mar.  14, 


1 886 
L886 
L887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
L886 
1887 
1881 
L886 
1886 
1887 
1886 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 


Oct,  17,  1886 
Mar.  25,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  17,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  27,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
....do 

Sept.  23,  1886 
Apr.  'Jo,  1887 
June30  1887 
Oct.  17.  1886 
Mar.  25,  1887 
June3u,  1887 

do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Dec.  18,  1886 
June30,  1887 
Aug.31,  1886 
Oct  31 
Mai.   ! 

June  30, 1887 


&720 

71'0 
7  I'll 
500 
500 
320 
3<  0 
320 
COO 
600 
GOO 
400 
400 
400 
300 

300 

;soo 

300 
300 

300 


$213.26 

314.74 
73.  1!) 

148.  10 

290. 73 
Q2.  95 
78.  56 
82.  (17 

138.58 
89.63 

117.03 

118.48 

174.  86 
60.44 

300.  00 
75.  00 
04.40 

160.  60 
50.  54 
49.  73 

109.  73 
90.00 


OSAGE  AND  RAW  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Raw  boarding-school. 


J.C.  Keenan 

Lizzie  Johnson 

Emma  L.  Keaum 

Dora  M.Jack 

L.  Beckelhymer 

Serena  Keenan 

Emma  Beckelhymer 

Mrs.  M.  Latin  op 

Emma  Beckelhymer 

Josephine  Stolting 

Christine  Evans 

Mary  Lowe 

L.  Bellmard 

Jos.  Browley , 

Dow  Dart , 

Henry  Pappan 

Charies  Lessart 

Job  Mann 

Sephen  Pappan 


Osage  boarding-school. 


Charles  Fagan 

A.  B.  Hendricks 

Kate  E.Miller 

Dora  M.Jack 

Edward  Martin 

Nettie,  Fa.gan 

Emma  L.  Reaume  . . 

Belle  Shaull 

John  F.Major 

T.C.Stark 

William  E.  Murphy 

Jane  Brodie 

Nannie  S.  Whitmer. 

Nannie  Major 

Belle  Shaull 

Sarah  A.  Howard . . . 

Etta  C.  Painter 

Hettie  D.Cox 

Jennie  McElhanon. 

Sophia  Whitmer 

Anna  Gray 

Allie  Gray 

Low  J.  Stark 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher  

....  do  

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Mation 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

Laborer 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

A  ssistant  cook 

Laundress 

do 

Nurse 


July  l, 
....do  .. 
Dec.     1, 

Jan.  17, 
Aug.  26, 
July    l. 

Sept.    1, 

do    . 

Mar.  17, 
Aug.  26. 
Mar.  22, 
July  1, 
..   do  .. 


18*6 


L886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 


1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 


....do  .. 
Oct  1, 
Jan.  3, 
Mar.  21, 
May  21, 

. . . .do  .  . 


1886 
1887 
1887 
L887 


Julv    1,1886 

....do 

Apr.  18,1887 

do 

Sept.   1, 1886 

do 

Jan.  17,1887 
Apr.    1,1887 


1, 188G 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 
1, 1886 


July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
July 

....do 

Nov.  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
Julv    1,1886 

....do 

Apr.  1,1887 
Julv    1,1886 

....do 

....do 

....do 


June  30, 
Mar.  31, 

Jan.  16, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Jan.  5, 
Mar.  10, 
June  30, 
.Mar.  17, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Dec.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  19, 
May  20, 
....do  .. 
June  30, 
....do  .. 


18,-7 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1886 


1887 

1887 


1887 


June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
Mar.  11,1887 
Juue  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Oct.  31,1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Oct.  31,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 

....do  

June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


480 
4  SO 
480 
480 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


900 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 


$900.  00 

360.  no 

61.76 

218.67 

406.  97 

400.  00 

103.  63 

161.96 

87.50 

117.71 

83.33 

300.  00 

90.00 

45.00 

84.00 

68.73 

30.23 

20.28 

20.  28 


900. 00 
450.  00 

97.58 
261.33 
252.  48 
399. 14 

98.67 

39.56 
160.  43 

79.57 
240.  00 
399. 14 
400.  00 
100.27 
124.  73 

75.00 
225.  00 
300.  00 
100.  00 
300.  00 
300. 00 
300.  00 
300.00 
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Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment of 
service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount, 
paid. 

Osage  boarding-school — 
Continued. 

Aug.  23, 1886 
Nov.  17,1886 
Mar.    3,1887 
Julv  12,  1886 
Mar.    3,  L887 
Mar.  11, 1887 
Apr.  18, 1887 

Nov.  14, 1886 
Mar.    •_',  L887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.    2,1887 
Mar.  10,1887 
Apr.  17,1887 
June  30, 1887 

$300 
300 
300 
180 
]>«0 
180 
180 

$68. 48 
87.52 

do 

do 

99.17 

115.12 

do 

4.00 

do 

18.91 

"William  Alley 

do 

37.08 

PIMA  AGENCY,  ARIZONA. 


Pima  boarding-school. 


Alice  L.Simpson Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

Alice,  L.Simpson Principal  teacher. 

M.  M.  Travis Superintendent. .. 


Nellie  Ayer 

Leila  Crump 

John  Mitchell,  jr. 
Charles  B.  Sabin  .. 
Charles  B.  Sabin  . 
Charles  Travis  — 
Sarah  A.  Wheeler 
Mary  L.  Howard  . . 

Mary  Pomeroy Seamstress 

Nellie  Unties do 

William  B.  Bell '  Cook 

Nellie  Thomas Laundress  . 

Papago  day-school. 

F.J.  Hart Teacher  ... 


T(  acher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  do 
Matron 
do 


July 

Oct. 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 
Fid). 
Mar. 


Nov. 
Mar. 
July 
Nov. 

Sept. 
Nov. 

July 

Sept. 


1,1886 

1. 1886 

1. 1887 

1. 1886 
14, 1887 
19, 1887 

8. 1887 
30, 1886 

3, 1887 
1.  L886 
7,1886 
1, 1886 
6, 1886 
1, 1886 
1, 1S86 


July     1, 1886 


Sept.  30, 
Feb.  13, 
June  30, 
Feb.  13, 
-June  30, 
Mar.  7, 
J  une  30, 
Mar.  2, 
Juno  30, 
Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
Nov.  5, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
....do.. 


1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
18*7 


June  30, 1887 


$1,000 
800 
1,200 
720 
720 
800 
800 
480 
480 
600 
600 
480 
4H0 
500 
400 


900 


PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


rine  Ridge  boarding- 
school. 


A.  M.  Graves 

W.  T.  Manning 

C.L.  Maika 

Clara  McAdam 

Fannie  B.  Shannon 

M.E.Graves 

Carrie  Imboden  ... 
Fannie  Williams .. 
Iio.se  N.  Williams  . 

Minnie  Sickle 

Wardell  Keith 

E.  L.  Calkins 

A.M.Ryan 

Margaret  Rogers  .. 
F.W.King 


Employes  at  eight  day- 
schools. 


Ada  M.Clark 

T.J. Smith 

E.  X.  Palmer 

E.M.  Keith  

Augusta  Robertson 

Carrie  Melvin 

A.  C.  Porter 

E.  A.Pyne 

W.T.  Manning 

H.G.Webb 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do , 

M  alien 

do 

Assistaul  matron , 

Seamstress 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

Harness  and  shoe  maker... 


Teacher 

do. 

do  . 

do  . 

....   do. 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 


July 
Oct. 

Julv 

.....do 
Sept. 
July 
Oct. 
Julv 
....do 
May 
July 
...do 
Mas- 
July 
Jan. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


1,1886 
1, 1886 
1.  L886 

1, 1886 


1,1887 
1, 1886 


1,1887 
1,18^6 
1, 1887 


July    1,1886 

....do 

...do  

....do 

...  do 

....do  

I— .do 

Oct. 
Julj 
Dec. 


1,1880 
1, 1886 
7, 1886 


Sept.  30, 1886 

Juno  30,1887 

...do  

....do  

Apr.  30,1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

July  20, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

Mar.  31, 1887 


June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

July  31,  1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


$1,  000 
1,000 
500 
500 
450 
600 
600 
300 
400 
400 
600 
450 
450 
400 
720 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
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PONCA,  PAWNEE,  AND  OTOE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Name. 


Pawnee  boarding-school. 


Chas.  A.  Shaw 

H.  T.Gordon 

Florence  McKeiizie 
Anna  M.Gordon  ... 

Cora  Evre 

Ralph  J.  Weeks 

John  B.  Cage 

H.  P.  Akin 

Linnie  Shaw 

Carrie  L.  Davis 

Annie  L.  Akin 

M.  A.  Bailey 

Lelia  L.  Lucas 

Annie  Howell 

Emily  Baybylle 

Mary  Gillingham.. . 
Annie  E.  Wright  ... 
Ann  W.  Hammock  . 

W.C.Wright 

Elly  Dobbs 

Euphemia  Sherman 

Annie  Speeroots 

Fannie  Wright 

Jane  True 

Euphemia  Sherman 

Frank  Baybylle 

Joe  Carrion 

George  Howell 

Frank  Baybylle.... 


Ponca  boarding-school. 


Hush  T.  Gordon 

A.  fi.  Williams 

Anna  N.  Gordon 

Mary  T.  Williams 

Annie  R.  Osborne 

Ella  Rankin 

Annie  R.  Osborne 

A.O.P.Nickelson.... 

Hattie  Nickelson 

Nettie  M.English.... 

Delia  Briscoe 

Delia  Briscoe 

M.  C.  Rankin 

Buffalo  Woman 

Nellie  Hairy  Bear 

Sarah  New  Moon 

Mary  Fast  Walker . . . 

Emma  Big  Mane 

Emma  Big  Mane 

Anna  White  Feather. 


Otoe  boarding-school. 


A.P.Hutchison  .•. 
Carrie  C.  Schnltz. 
Emma  De  Knight 
Nannie  B.  Young 
Hattie  Hutchison 
Nannie  A.  Dalzell 
Lulu  Anderson... 
Delia  Giddings  . . 
Rachel  McCrary  . 
Birtie  Jackson  ... 
Alice  Art 


Position. 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

....  do  

Assistant  Beamsl  resa    

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Baker  

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 


Eeider 

do 

do 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

...  .do  

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


July  1, 
Sept.  J, 
July  I, 
Sept.  2, 
■July  1, 
Sept.  13, 
July  1, 
Feb. 
July 
Sept. 
Feb. 
July 

S.'pt. 

July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
July 
Si  pt. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Sept.  13, 
Jan.  1, 
July  1, 
Sept  l, 
Nov.  7, 
Dee.   15. 


1886 
1886 
1883 
1880 
1886 
18rG 
L886 
1887 
L886 
L886 
1887 

1886 
L886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1886 
1887 
1S80 
I88t; 
1880 
1880 


July 

Sept, 

July 
Sept. 

July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Julv 
...do 


1,1880 
1,  1886 

1,1880 

1,  1886 

1, 1880 

4. 1886 

1. 1887 
1,  1880 


...do  

Jan.  1,1887 
July  1,1880 
Jan.  L 1887 
Sept.  12, 1886 
Nov.  18, 1886 
Apr.  1,1880 
Sept.  21, 1880 
Aug.  21, 1880 
Oct.  1,  1886 
Apr.    1, 1887 


July  1,1886 
...do 

Apr.  1, 1887 
July  1,1886 
May  17, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept,   1,1886 

-.  do 

July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Feb.  21,1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Aug.  31, 

June  30, 
...do  .. 
....do  .. 
Aug.  31, 
J  une  30, 
Jan.  31, 
-J  une  ;  0, 
Aug.  31, 
Jan.  31, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
June  '■'■", 
Aug.  31, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Aug.  31, 
J  une  30, 
Aug.  31, 
J  une  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Dee.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
Aug.  31, 
Nov.  (i, 
Dec.  13, 
Juno  JO, 


Aug.  31, 

June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Nov.  3, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Apr.  12, 
Mar.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Nov.  15, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
....do.. 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


1887 


1886 
L887 
1887 
18S7 
L886 
18,-7 
1887 
1886 
L887 
L886 
1887 

1880 
1887 
1886 
L887 
188P 

lKs  7 
1880 
1880 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1880 
1887 


1880 
1887 
1880 
1887 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1887 
1880 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 

1886 

1887 

1887 


June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
May  10, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 

...."do 

Dec.  31,1880 
Feb.  19  1887 
June  30, 1887 


Salary 

per 
annum 


$900 
1,200 
600 
600 
360 
300 
540 
540 
480 
480 
180 
300 
360 
120 
120 
120 
400 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
240 
240 
240 
240 


$900 
900 
6u0 
GOO 
000 
GOO 
GOO 
540 
480 
400 
400 
400 
401) 
120 
120 
120 
360 
120 
210 
210 


840 
GOO 
600 
400 
400 
300 
300 
360 
200 
200 
300 


Amount 
paid. 


POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT   NEMAHA  AGENCY,  KANSAS. 


Kickapoo  boarding-school. 

Frank  M.  Coovert 

L.  M.  Ramsey 

D.  Van  Valkenburg 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

do 


July  1,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
Mar.  26, 1887 


Jan.  20,1887 

$720 

Mar.  25, 1887 

720 

June  30, 1887 

720 
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POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY,  KANSAS— Continued. 


Name. 


Kickapoo  boarding-school 
— Continued. 


John  Mitchell 

Annie  Linn 

Millie  A.  McCreary 

Alice  A.  Reed 

Josetta  Dow 


Pottawatomie  boarding- 
school. 


Frank  Lyman 

Prank  A.  McGuire 

Nellie  A.  McCreary 

s.  II.  <  trover 

Roll  ir  Graves 

John  Keagan 

Maggie  Lin-day 

Emma  Mattos  ' 

I  tolly  W.  Know  lea 

Elizabeth  McAlexandi  p. 

Alice  Ford 

Lucy  Franklin 

Iila    Lai  ti  low 

<  'l.na   A.  Moon 

[da  Ford  

Florence  Young. 


Ioioa  and  Sac  and  Fox 
boarding-school. 


Vincent  Chambers 

L.  M.  Ramsey  

Nancy  J.  Bagley 





Benry  B.Ayer 

W.  B.Hermon  

A.   La    i-  low 

Emma  Mat  tox 

Clara  A.  A  \  &t 

Emma  Mattox 

Annie  Sargenl  

Maggie  Kirlin 

ll.n  ry  S.  Aver 

Cda  Partelow 

Mary  Bagley  

ina  Ramsey 


Position. 


Industrial  teacher 

.Matron  and  ass't  teacher 

do 

Seamstress 

ad  Laundress 


Sup  t  and  principal  teacher 
do 

Matron  and  ass'1  teacher  . .. 
do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seams!  reaa 

do 

do , 

Cook  

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Julv    1, 188C 

....do 

Jan.  17, 1887 
July  1,1886 
....do 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 

do 

do    

Industrial  teacher  

do 

do    

S.  mh!  -irons 

n  i 

do 

Cook 

do 

d  > 


do  ... 

Laundn  as 


July 

Apr. 
July 

Jan. 
July 
Dec. 

duly 

Oct. 

Mar. 
J  uly 

Sept. 
Sep!. 

Oct. 
Jan. 

Apr. 
May 


July 

Mar. 

July 
M  ir. 
May 
Sept 

Jan. 
Mar. 
July 
Oct 

Mar. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct 

Jan. 
Sent. 
Mar. 


1,  1886 

18,1887 

l,  1886 

16,  1887 

1,  1886 

1,1880 

1, 1880 

1,1886 

l,  L887 

1, 1886 

1,  1880 

6,  L886 

1,  L886 

21,  L887 

17, 1887 


1,  1886 
26,  L887 

i 

23,  L886 

1 ,  1 887 

1,  L886 

l.  1886 
23,1886 
20,1886 

21,  1887 
13,  1886 

20,  1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Juno  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 

. ..  do 

....do 


Apr.  17, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  15,1887 
Juno  3D,  1887 
Nor.  30, 1886 
Juno  30, 1887 
Sept  30,  1886 
Feb.  28,1887 
June  3o,  1887 
Aug.  31,  1886 
dune  30, 1887 
Sept.  30,1886 
Jan.  20,  IS.- 7 
Apr.  16,  1887 
May  14,  1887 
June  30, 1887 


Mar.  22, 
June  30, 
Mar.  22, 
Apr.  30, 
Juno  30, 
dan.  24, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Jan.  21, 
June  30, 
Aug.  13, 
Oct  19, 
Jan.  20, 
June  3  i, 
Mar.  22, 
.Line  30, 


1887 
1887 

1887 
1887 

18S7 
1887 

1887 
1887 
1  •  6 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1.-87 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$100 
480 
480 
300 

300 


720 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
210 
240 
240 
240 
210 


720 
720 
480 
4-0 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 
240 


PUEBLO  AGEXCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


TSmploySs  at  two  day- 
schools. 

Teacher  

do 

July    1,1886 
....do  

Oct  0,1886 
Oct  12,1888 
Feb.    3,1887 

Dec.  20,1886 
J  line  30, 1887 

...do 

$1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,  000 
1,000 
1,000 

$274.  46 

Lizzie  Clark 

282.61 

Henry  C.  Carsen 

....do 

Dec.     1,1886 
.  do    

1 78.  68 

().  F.Rodgers 

do  .. 

54.35 

John  Penman 

.    do 

Jan.    10,1887 
Feb.     4, 1887 

475.  00 

Page  Trotter 

do 

405.  55 

QUAPAW  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Quapaw  boarding-school. 


E.K.Dawes 

Anna  E.  Boone 

George  Flint 

T.  H.  Baker 

Mary  E.  Dawes 

Gerti  iid"  Church... 
Fannie  McNamara. 
Louisa  Drake 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


July  1, 18S6 
Aug.  1,1886 
Jnlv  1,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
July  14,1886 
Aug.  15,1886 
July  1,  1886 
...  do 


June  30, 1887 

$800 

....do 

600 

Jan.   20,  1887 

480 

June  30, 1887 

480 

....do 

480 

....do 

240 

....do 

2  40 

....do 

240 
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QUAPAW  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY— Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum, 


Amount 
paid. 


Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wy- 
andotte boarding-school. 


Harwood  Hall  — 

Kate  Mason 

Poca  V.  Adams.. 

Fred.  Long 

Poca  V.  Adams. . 

R.C.  Griggs  

Fred.  Lonir 

Sallie  II.  Hall.... 
Meriam  Lawrenci 

Stella.  Cruce. 

Stella  Griggs. 


Sup't  and  principal  teaclier. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teaclier 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress  , 

Assistant   matron 

do 


Belle   Narainoro j  Cook 

Cora  E.    Zane do... 

Lydia  Byer Laundress 


Employes   a*  three  day- 
schools. 


Eva  Watson 

Albert  J.  Peery  - 
Arizona  Jackson 


Teacher 

do  . 

do  . 


July 
...do 
...do 
Feb. 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
,..  do 
Sept 
I  Jan. 


1. 1880 


7,  1.-87 
1, 1887 
1,  1886 
l,  1887 
1,  L886 


Julv 
Apr. 

July 


July 
...do 

..  d» 


1,  t#87 
L,188tf 
I.  [887 
I,  L88G 


1,1880 


June  30, 1887 

...do 

Feb.    6,1887 

Mar.  31,1887 
June  30,1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30,  1887 

..  do 

..  do 

Dee.  31,1880 
Mar.  31,1887 

....do  .  . 

June  30, 1887 

..  do 


June  30, 1887 

..  do 

....do 


$000 
600 
540 
540 
540 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


480 
600 
480 


QUINAIELT  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


Quinaielt  boarding-school. 


R.M.Rylatt 

Sarah  ('.  Willoughby 
Fanny  Rylatt 


Teacher 
Matron  . 
Cook 


Julv    1,1886 
....do 

....do  


Jum-30,  1887 
....do 

...do  


Queets  Tillage  day  school. 

HayesOtook Teacher  July    1,1886 


Juno  30, 1887 


$600 
360 

300 


400 


ROSEBUD  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Employes  at  fourteen  day- 
schools. 

James  F.  Boyle 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Arnold 

Sup't  of  all  the  schools 

Aug.    3,1886 
Julv    1,1886 
...do 

June  30,  1887 

....do 

do 

$900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

$810.  28 
600.  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Dugan 

.do 

600.  00 

do 

do 

Aug.  20,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1880 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  23, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
...do 

83.15 

do  .... 

Dec.  20,1886 
July    1,1886 
Oct.     1,1886 

Julv     1,1886 
do 

319.  57 

M.  Nellie  Wright 

...do  .. 

150  00 

Hattie  C.  Spencer 

William  Holmes 

do 

do  ..    . 

450.  00 
138.  58 

William  Cartwright 

do * 

600.  00 

Ernest  J.  Walker 

do 

do 

600.  00 

( reorge  O.  Douglass 

do  .. 

do 

Mar.  10,1887 
June  30, 1887 
....do  

.    do 

414.  94 

Abbie  Thaver 

do    . 

Mar.  11,1887 
Julv    1,1886 
do 

185.  00 

Frank  E.  Lewis 

do 

600.  00 

David  W.  Parmelee 

do 

600.  00 

Luther  C.  Bauer 

do 

...do  .. 

do  .     

600.  00 

James  H.Welch 

do 

. .  do  . . 

.do 

600. 00 

Susan  D.  Smedes 

E.C.Hill 

do 

do 

Feb.  15, 1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Feb.  24,1886 
July    1, 1886 
do 

....do  

...do  

....do  

....do  

do 

225. 03 
203.  37 

Bertha  A.Kane 

104.  97 

Clema  Warner 

do 

300.  00 

Luther  Standing  Bear 

do 

300.  00 

Sarah  C.  Harris 

do 

do  .. 

. .  do  . 

300.  00 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Parmeleo 

do  .. 

do 

do 

300.  00 

Belle  Douglass 

...do 

do 

July    5,1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

....do 

4.08 

Mary  A.  MeNeal    

...do    . 

Mar.  11,1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Feb.  15,1887 
Oct.      1,  1886 

92.50 

k.l:hiii 

...do 

101.  63 

Lelia  J.  Dabney 

do  . 

112.47 

Alice  Schmidt'. 

do  .... 

200.  50 
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Table  giving  names,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc.— Continued. 
ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment of 

service 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Employes  at   tioo    day- 
schools. 

W.A.Ray 

July     1,1886 
Mav  27,1887 
July    1,1886 
Nov.    9,  L886 
duly     1,  L88G 
July  25,1886 
duly    1,1886 

May  26,  18*7 
Juue  30,  1887 
Nov.    8,  L886 
June  30,  1887 
duly  24,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
—  do 

$720 
720 
720 
720 

120 
120 

120 

$650.  77 
69.23 

do 

Mrs.  M.  (r    Willsey 

do 

256.  30 

Editb  Yates 

do 

463.  61) 

Mary  Ray 

Mary  Anderson 

Maggie  Tillotson 

7.83 

do 

112.  17 

...do  . 

120.  00 

SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Absentee  Shawnre  board- 
ing-school. 

L.H.Brubaket 

SupM  and  principal  tee  5her. 

Sept   l.  1888 
dan.     1,  1--7 
July    l.  1886 
Oct.  10,  1886 
duly    1,  1886 
Apr.   1,  1887 
duly    1.  1886 
dan.     1,  1887 
July    I,  1886 
Apr.    1,  1887 
duly    1,  L880 
....do 

Dec.  31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  31,1887 
dune  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mai-.  31,  1**7 
Jane  30,  1887 

....do 

Srpt.::o,issii 
Deo.  81,  1886 
Mar.  31.18H7 
dune  30, 1887 

....do 

Juno  30, 1887 
....do 

$720 
720 
500 
500 
360 
860 
360 
860 
300 
360 
300 
3110 
300 
300 
300 
300 

650 
500 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

$238.  70 
360.  oo 

.".on.  00 

Flora  <  lay 

do 

349.  20 
270.  00 

....do 

90.00 

M.d.  Brubaker 

180.  oo 

Sarah  J.  M  array  

do 

180.00 

Mary  Whitehead  

270.  00 

oo.  o<; 

300.  00 

Mamie  Spy  boot. 

7."..  00 

do    .                  

Oct     l,  1886 

dan.    1,  1887 
Apr.    1,  1887 
duly    1,  1886 

Sept.  1,  1886 

75.  00 

Jennie  Cigar 

do 

.  ..  do  

7a.  00 
75.  00 

Stephen  I'en-x'ii  nali 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding' 

school. 

J.  L.  Shinn 

300.  00 

Sup't  and  prinoipal  teaoher 

540.  48 

415.  76 

....do 

....do 

299.  34 

Clara  Spinning 

Seamstress 

duly    1,  LSS6 
...do 

....do 

....do 

300.  00 
300.  00 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Nov.  20,  1886 
June 30,  18»7 

225.  ( 0 

do 

Apr.    1,  1887 
duly    1,  1886 
Oct.  11,  L886 
Nov.  21,1866 

75.  00 

W.C.  Powell 

75.  oo 

Moses  Denney 

do 

..do  .            

33.43 

183.42 

SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY  ARIZONA. 


San  Carlos   boarding- 
school. 

J.B.  Watkins 

M  arah  S.  Fredericks 

Marah  S.  Putnam 

Hope  V.  G-hiselin 

Mrs.  Bettie  M.  Watkins. 

Ah  Chin 

Ah  Lee 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundryman     


f 

Nov.  15, 

1886 

Oct.  17, 

Feb.    1, 

1887 

May  10, 

1887 

Nov.  la, 

1886 

Nov.  19, 

1886 

Sept.  13 

1886 

June  30 

1887 

$1 

,000 

dan.  31. 

1887 

720 

May    9 

1887 

720 

June  30 

1887 

720 

....do  . 

720 
GOO 
500 

....do 

...do  
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Table  giving  manes,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
BANTER  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 


Name. 


Santee  boarding-school. 

William  E.  Davison 

Mary  Lindsay 

Alexander  Young 

Samuel  Sulley 

Annie  Gardner 

Lillio  W.  Dougan 

Nellie  Lindsay 

Amelia  Jones 

Lucy  Kedowl 

Aliee  Ramsey 

Mary  Whipple 

Sarah  (loud teacher 

Julia  Chapman 

Ellen  Pay  Pay 

Mary  Hoffman 

Lula  Killers 

Margaret  Chapman 


Employes  a'  two  day- 
ichoolt. 


John  E.  Smith. 
Hosea  Locke,  .. 


Position. 


Sup'l  and  principal  teacher 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Teacher  

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  Beams! ress 

do 

Cook 

A  ssistanl  cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 


Teacher 

do  . 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Julv    1,  1S86 

...do 

....do    

Oct.  1!',  1886 
Oct  2,  1886 
Jan.  20,  i-  37 

Jnlv  1,  1886 

.  do  

Oct.  8,  1886 
l,  1886 

l.  1080 

1.  1886 

1.  L886 

1.  1886 

7,  1886 

].  [886 


July 

An.'. 

Oct. 
Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Termination 

Of  .service. 


June  30, 

...  .do   .. 

Oct.  18, 
Jan.  19, 
Juno  30, 

...  do  .. 

...do       . 

Sept.  30, 
Juno  30, 

..  do  . 

Sept.  30, 

Nov.  30, 
June  30, 

Sept.  30, 

.1  one  30, 
Sept.  30, 

.June  30, 


1887 


ls'SO 

1887 

1887 


1886 
1886 
1887 
L886 
L887 

1887 


July    1,  1886    June 30,  1887 

UO do 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


$800 
500 
4  si) 
480 
480 

860 


360 
L50 
160 
150 
160 
150 
150 
150 


000 

000 


SHOSHONE  AGENCY,  WYOMING. 


Wind  River   boarding- 
school. 


J.  Roberts 

A.  M.  Johnson 

II.  Gudmundsen 

H.  Gudmundsen 

J.  Roberts 

Sarah  Roberta 

Sherman  Coolidgo 

G.  B.  Jones 

Sumner  Black  Coal 

Mary  C.  Jones 

Josio  Sullivan 

Laura  B.  Smiley 

Agnes  Russell. 

J.P.O'Neil 

Charles  Took 

Adam  Redman 

Sing  Leo 

Bello  Palmer 

C.  Gudmundsen 

Charles  Silber 

John  R.  Wilson 


Sup'l  and  principal  teacher 

do 

.....do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 


industrial  teacher   

Assistant  industrial  teacher 
Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do     

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Carpenter 

do 


July  l. 
Nov.  It. 
Mav  12, 
July    l, 

M.V    12, 

July  l, 
Jan.  1, 
July    I, 

...do.. 


1886 
1886 
1887 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 


Mav  12, 
Julv    1. 

...do      . 
....do.. 

Sept.  21, 

July  1. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

Jnlv  1, 

....do.. 

Nov.  10, 


1  v-,7 
1886 


1880 
18-0 
1887 
L887 

1880 


1880 


Nov.  13, 

Mav    11. 

June  30, 

May   11. 

June  30, 
Dec.  31, 

.May  11, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
May  11, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
...do.. 
Sept.  15, 
dune  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Nov.  15, 
June  30, 


1886 

$900 

1886 

900 

1887 

900 

1887 

500 

1887 

500 

L886 

600 

1887 

500 

1887 

800 

180 

ISsT 

720 

1887 

720 

480 

400 

1886 

720 

L887 

720 

1886 

180 

1887 

180 

1887 

180 

400 

1880 

840 

1887 

840 

SILETZ  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Siletz  boarding-school. 


Harlan  II.  Royal 

Marian  F. Carter 

Mary  A.  Royal 

O.  E!  Carter 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Gleason. . . 

Alvira  J.  Mayes 

Alvira  J.  Mayes 

Klamath  Harriett ... 

Annie  Shollhead 

David  Enos 

Ellen  Selsic 

Mary  Fiddlejohn 

Annie  Peire 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do 

Seamstress 

Industrial  teacher 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Sept.  10. 1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
Sept.  10,  1880 
Feb.     1,1887 


July 

Nov. 
July 

Nov. 
Jnlv 


1, 1880 
2,  1880 
1,1885 
2,  1886 
1, 1886 


Julv  29,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
May  26, 1887 


Jan.  31, 
June  30, 
Jan.  31, 
June  30. 
Nov.  1, 
June  30, 
Nov.  1, 
June  30, 
. .  do  . . 
....do  .. 
Dec.  31, 
Mav  25, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 


1880 
1887 
1887 


400 
400 
500 
500 
350 
350 
400 
720 
300 
300 
300 
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SISSETON  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Amount 
paid. 


Manual   labor  boarding- 
school. 


T.C.Gordon 

Mrs.  Kate  Gordon  . . . 

Arrie  A.  Grant 

Carrie  1).  Victor 

Edith  Walker 

Sadie  Latta 

.James  W.  Lvnd 

Thomas  P.  Greene  — 
Horace  P.  C.  Bowdre 
G.W.  McClelland..; 

Edith  Walker 

Sarah  Perkins 

Emma  V.  Slosson .  . . 
Lannie  J.  Brown  — 
Clara  C.  Mai!  hews  . .. 

Carrie  Rodgers 

J.  M.  Phillippi 

Norman  Robertson . . . 
Q. Vanderheyden  ... 

Henry  Quran 

David  Tunnaumaga 
Frank  C.Ingraham   . 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Matron 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teaoher 

do 

a   jistanl  industrial  teacher. 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Baker  

Laundress 

do 

Harness  and  shoe  maker  . . . 

do 

Tailor  ..    

Blaoksmitfa 

do 

-  Pi  inter 


Jnlv    1,1886 

....do  

....do  

....do  

Feb.  2,1887 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  1, 1886 
July  1,  1886 
Apr.  26,  1887 
Julv    1,1886 

....do  

Feb.  2:»,  1887 
July    1,1886 

....do 

....do  

Jan.  1, 1887 
July  1,  1886 
Apr.  25,  L887 
July  1,1886 
July  li 
Oct.  16,1886 
•Jan.   21,  1887 


Juno  30, 
....do  .. 

....do  .. 
Feb.  1, 
June  30, 
Aug.  17. 
June  30, 
Apr.  25, 
June  30, 

....do  .. 
Feb.  8, 
Juno  30, 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 

Dee.  31, 
Juno  30, 
Mar.  ::i, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Oct  15, 
Juno  30, 
....do  .. 


1887 


1887 
1887 

18S6 
L887 
1887 

1887 

1887 
1887 


1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 

1886 

1887 


$1,000 

720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
401) 
360 
360 
420 
360 
360 
360 
800 
800 
600 
500 
500 
600 


$1,  000.  00 
720. 00 
600.  00 
353.  34 
246.  67 
78.  26 
399.46 
401.  21 
108.79 
400.  00 
219.00 
125.00 
420.  00 
360. 00 
180.00 
180.00 
600.  00 
147.  26 
600. 00 
125.00 
354.62 
266. 66 


SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY,  COLORADO. 


Southern  TJte  day-school. 


Mary  Orr 

Walter  A.  Wilson. 


Teacher 

Cook  ... 


Julv     1, 
...do  ... 


June  3 
....do 


),  1887 


$900 
500 


STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


ing  Rock  industrial 
boarding-school. 

Gertrude  McDermott 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

July     1,1886 
.     do 

June  30,1887 
....do  

$720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
300 
360 
360 
240 
360 

720 
600 
480 
360 
360 
360 
480 

600 

480 
600 
480 
500 
500 
500 

$720. 00 
600.  00 

Bridget  MoGettigan 

do » 

....do 

.  do 

..  do 

....do 

....do 

000.  00 

480. 00 

Matron 

....do 

480. 00 

...do 

.....to 

360.  00 

Rose  Widour 

....do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30,1887 

...do.. 

....do 

90.  00 

.do    . 

Oct.      1,1886 
Julv     1,1886 
do 

270. 00 

Rosalia  Doppler 

240.00 

Josephine  Decker 

Agricultural    boarding- 
school. 

Martin  Kencl 

360.  00 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

July    1,1886 
....do 

June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

720.  00 

Rhabana  Stoup 

600.  00 

..  do 

480. 00 

Scholastica  Kundig 

...do 

....do 

360. 00 

Maiilda  Cattuni 

Theresa  Markle 

Seamstress 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do  

....do  

June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

....do 

360. 00 
360. 00 

Mechanical  teacher 

....do  

Julv    1,1886 

....do 

....do  

480.00 

Employes  at  five   day- 
scltools. 

Aaron  C.  Wells 

600.00 

Assistant  teacher 

480.00 

Louis  Prime  •an 

600. 00 

....do 

480.00 

...do 

....do 

500. 00 

E.  P.  McFadden 

do  . . . 

....do 

....do  

500.00 

..  do 

do 

....do  

500. 00 
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Table  giving  names,  positions,  periodof  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 

UINTAH  VALLEY  AGENCY",  UTAH. 


Name. 


Position. 


Uintah  boar  ding -school. 


Fannie  A.  Weeks.  - 

Clara  Granger 

Annie  R.  Morgan  . 
Annie  R.  Morgan. . 

Mary  J.  Reed. 

Lenora  J.  Howard. 
Sally 


Sup' i  and  principal  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Termination 

of  service. 


July     1,1886    Juno  30,  1887 


Sept 
Apr. 
Sept 

Apr. 
A,,r. 


1,  1887 
1,  L886 
1,  L887 
8,  1887 


May  n,  1887 


Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
Mar.  31,  L887 
Apr.  7,1887 
June  30,  18S7 
...  do  


Salary 

per 
annum. 


(100 
GOO 
500 
500 
360 


UMATILLA  AGENCY,  OREGON 


Umatilla  boarding-school. 


C.A.DoLatto 

Elizabeth  MoCormick 

Sabina  Page 

Elizabeth  llessien — 

Mary  J.  Carr   

Mary  F.  Coffey 

Mary  V.  Coffey do 

Albert  John do 

Moses  Mint  horn 

L.  L.  Conrardy 

Benjamin  F.  Davis.. . 

Mai -v  I.  Byrne 

Mo  Hie  Smith 

Julia  A.  Towle 

L.  A.  Whitcoml) 

Ah  Chung 

Rosa  Picaro  

Rachael  Reynolds  .. . 

Num 

Mary  M.Walters.... 
Ellon  Burke 


Sup't  anil  principal  teacher.  . 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 


do 

Industrial  teacher 
do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 


•  Ji.lv  1,1886 
Oct  26,  L888 
N,e..     1.1886 


July 
Oct 

July 


1.  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  L886 
1,  1886 


Oct   21 
Nov.    1,1886 
July    i 

....do 

....do 

Feb,    1,1887 
July    1,1886 


Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Nov. 


1,  I8MS 
1.  L886 

I,  is,. 7 

1,1886 

1, 1886 


Oct    25, 
Oct   30, 

.June  30, 
Sept  30, 

.J  one  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
..  do  .. 
....do  .. 

.J  line  30, 

Sept  30, 

•  June  30, 

Oct   30, 
Deo.  31, 

Mar.  31, 

June  30, 

Oct.    30, 
June  30, 


l  386 

.$900 

1886 

000 

1887 

1886 

Coo 

1886 

lilll) 

i,--; 

600 

l.-.-C 

600 

L886 

480 

1887 

180 

810 

600 

5H0 

500 

L886 

400 

1887 

100 

L886 

■l  10 

1880 

400 

1887 

400 

1887 

400 

L886 

400 

400 

WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Warm  Springs  boarding- 
school. 


D.  J.  Holmes 

Mary  F.  Wheeler. 

E.  A.  Downer 

Mary  L.  Holmes.. 

Ellen  Elder 

Mary  L.  Holmes.. 
SalliePitt 


Sinemasho    boarding- 
school. 


W.H.  Brunk... 

E.D.Sloan 

Emily  E.  Sloan. 
Louisa  Brunk  .. 
Louisa  Brunk .. 
Emily  E.  Sloan. 
Lizzie  L.  Olney. 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teachor 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 


Cook  and  laundress. 


July    1, 18SG 
....do  

....do  

Oct.   25,  1886 

Julv    1,1880 

...do  

Oct.   "ih,  1886 


July    1,1886 
....do 

....do  

Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 


1, 1880 
1, 1886 
1, 1886 
1, 1886 


June  30, 1887 
....do  

Oct.  24,1886 
June  30,  1887 

....do 

Oct    24, 1880 
Juno  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 

.--.do 

Oct.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
...do 


$8  10 


480 
480 
400 

400 


480 
480 


480 
400 


WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY,  NEVADA. 


Western     Shoshone     day- 
school. 

LouiseL.  Wines 


Teacher 


Mar.  14, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


$720 
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WHITE  EAKTH  AGENCY,  MIXXESOTA. 


Name. 


White  Earth  boarding- 
school. 


Position. 


S.M.  Hume 

Julia  M.  Warren. . . 
Maggie  McArthur  . 

Nellie  B.  ( Jrantliain 

C.  Bellongie  

Frances  Robideau. . 

C.Charette 

J.  B.  Louzan 

Robert  a.  Mori  ison 

o.  Robideau 

Benjamin  Cast*  ell  . 


Leech  Lake  boarding- 
tchool. 

W.  A.Hayden  . .. 

Jennie  E.  Price 

Carrie  A.  IIa\  den 

Ruth  Mah  Koonoe 

M.  Chouinord  


Snp'1  and  principal  teacher. . 

Teacher 

do 

Mat-on 

Seamstress 

Cook   

Laundress 

Carpenter 

Janitor 

do 

do 


Commence- 
ment of 

service. 


1886 


Jiilv    1 

..  do.: 

Nov.    1,1886 
July    1,  L886 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....(to 

...do 


July  16,  L886 
Apr.     1.  L886 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher.  July    1, 

Teacher i\<< 

Mat  ion Aug.  14, 1880 

Cook July     I 

Laundress do 


Red  Lake  boarding 


Jerry  Sheehan 

H.llVth.jr        

Maiv  C.  English 

L.  L.  Laird •. 

E.  <  i-raves 

Kabel  Martin 

M. Jonrdon 

M.  Jonrdon 

Eliza  Jonrdon 


Sup'l  and  principal  teat  her. 
Teacher  


Julv     ' 


Termination 

of  service. 


June  150,1887 
...do 


...do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.  do 

July  15,  1886 
Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30,  1887 


June  30, 1887 

...  do 

..  do    

....do 

...do 


.do 

do ! do 

Matron do 

Seamstress do 

Cook do  . 

do    Feb.     l.  L887 

Laundress July 

do Feb. 


May  31,  1887 
Oct.  '•'.  L886 
June  30,  1887 
...do 

.  do  ...      . 

Jan.     1,1887 

June 30,  issy 

1,  1886    Jan.  31,  1887 

l.  L887    Jnne  30,  L887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Rice  Rivi  r  da 


Lottie  <>.  Paulding 
Annie  E.  Sl<  ttbak  . 


Teacher 
Cook.... 


July 
Oct. 


1.  1886 


Apr.  30,  1887 
Mar.  31,  1**7 


$900 
480 
480 
4  so 
240 
300 

ISO 

840 
300 
300 
300 


f.uo 
180 
800 
ISO 
120 


ono 
•iso 
180 
300 
L80 
L20 
120 
120 
120 


480 
L20 


YAKIMA  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


Yakima  boa  r 


Francis  Reinhard  . .. 

Samuel  Enyart    

William  R  Newland 

Peter  Kahuna 

William  K.  Newland 

Peter  Kahuna 

William  R  Xewland 
S.  C.C.  Newland  — 

Lillie  Kalama    

Beu.ianiin  G.  Peck  ... 
Maud  McDonald  — 

Lillie  Kalama 

Ella  Wilson    

Margaret  S.  "Waters  . 
Gertrude  Shattock . . 

Susie  Hendricks 

Alice  McDonald 

S.  T.  Munson 

Celeste  Lacy 

Mary  Billy 

Jack  Toles 

George  Meacliam  . . . 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do , 

do  . 

Principal  teacher 

do 

do 

...do 

Teacher , 


do 

Matron    

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Disciplinarian 
do 


July  1 
Mar.  23, 
July  1, 
Sept.  8 
Oct.  l 
Jan.  1, 
Sept.  6, 
Oct.  l 
Nov.  15 
Julv    1 

...do   .. 

Sept.  7 

Jan.  1, 
Julv  1 
Sept.  11 

Jan.  14, 

July  1 
Sept.  28 

Dee.    28 

Jan.  1 
July  1 
Oct.    12 


1887 

1X86 
1886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


1886 
1887 
1 886 
L886 
L887 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1886 


Feb.  27, 
June  30, 
Sept.    5, 

Sept.  30, 
Dec.    31, 

June  30, 
Sept.  30, 

Nov.  14, 
June  30, 
Julv  20, 
Julv  20, 
Nov.  14, 

June  30, 

;...  do.. 

Jan.  13, 
June  30, 
Julv  20, 
!  Dec.  27, 
June  30, 
....do  .. 
Oct.  11, 
Juno  30, 


1887 
1*87 
1  886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 


18K7 
1887 
1886 
1886 

1887 


1886 
1887 


$1,000 
1,000 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
120 
120 
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Table  giving  nanus,  positions,  juried  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 

YAXKTUX  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Yankton  boarding-school 

Terry  Selden Sup'1  and  principal  teacher. 

EHeu  Ware Teacher  . 

Hand  M.  Camphell <lo 

Emma  A  Bates do 

a.  W.  Mellotl Industrial  teacher 

Mary  L."Vandal Assistant  teacher. 

Mary  L.  Vandal dc 

Lida  M.  Selden 

Ella  Simpson 

Rachel  A.  Mellott 

Jennie  Dime 

Minnie  Bonen 

Virginia  Matoryeduta. 

Victoria  Arconge 

Mamie  Kirney 


Matron , 

s.  amstress 

Cook    

A ssistanl  cook. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  — 

do 

Assistant  seamstress  - .. 


Commence- 
ment of 

.service. 


Julv     1,1886 

...  do  

....do    

Mav  Jl,  1887 
Julv     1,1886 

Clo 

Jan.  L,  1887 
■July     1,1886 

do 

....do 

...  do  

....do 

Oct.  1,1886 
Jan.  23,1887 
Oct     1,1886 


Termination 

of  serv  ice. 


June  30, 1887 

do 

Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30,1887 

.  ..   do 

Dee.   81,1888 

June  oU,  1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do  

Jan.  22, 1887 
Juno  30,1887 
do 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


$1,000 

coo 

GOO 

600 

600 

240 

360 

500 

420 

360 

BQ 

360 

60 

60 

60 


Amount 

paid. 


$1,  000.  00 

000.01) 

450.  oo 

67.  .r)S 

600.00 

120.00 

180.00 

500.  00 

411.83 

860.00 

80.  oo 

360.  00 

18.67 

26.  33 

45.00 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Colorado  River  Agency. 


Mohave 

Ghimehuevia 
Yuma 


Pima  Agency. 


Pima 

Maricopa. 
Papago... 


San  Carlos  Agency,  a 


White  Mountain  Apache 

San  Carlos  Apache 

Apache  Yuma 

Apache  Tonto 

Apache  Mohave  

Coyatero  Apache 

Warm  Springs  and  Chiricahna  Apa<  he. 


Indians  in  Arizona  not  under  an  agent. 


Mohave  .. 
Suppai ... 
Jlnalapai. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Klamath— 

Regna  Ranche 

Wirks-wah  Ranche 

Hoppa  Ranche 

"\Vakel  Ranche 

Too-rup  Ranche 

Sah-sil  Ranche 

Ai-yolch  Ranche 

Surper  Ranche 


Mission  Agency. 


Serranos  

Dieguenos  ... 
Coahuilla 

San  Luis  Eey 


Round  Valley  Agency. 


Okie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  Potter  Valley. 

Little  Lake 

Redwood 

Concow 


Talc  River  Agency. 

Tule  River 139 

Wichumui,  Kcweah,  and  King's  River a540 

a  Taken  from  report  for  1880. 


769 

rt.'O 

o800 


4, 108 
310 

2,102 


1,687 
767 

268 
Mi  7 
607 
310 
411 


400 
a-i  1 1 
a728 


490 

872 

597 

1,153 


Number 
who  wear 
citizens1 

dress. 


200 


6   4,500 


65 


460 


551 


139 


569 


2,  080 


2,  972 


Is 

s © 

-  >. 
2  © 

©■£> 

a  fct 


I     82 


40 


340 


W 


25 


12 


25 


a  © 
©  o 


«H    it 

O   p 
S-  o 

©  a 
&  © 

CJ.2 


82 


tin 


430 


500 


300 
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VITAL. 
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1,041 
1,  842 

1,483 

23 

48 

27 
13 

25 

1 

1 

$300 

$1,000 

3 

1 

10 

.... 

3 

2 

3 

43 

?, 

1 

100 
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2,000 

300 

519 

389 
25 

24 

19 
11 

47 
12 

35 

2 

10 
139 

1 

40 

1 

...... 
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Xame  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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CALIFORNIA— continued. 
Indians  in  Califonva  not  under  an  agent 

i" 

193 

1,240 

1,037 
47 

150 
21 

330 

Shasta  County 

Tclu ma  Comity 

22  i 

if,  ■ 

Sonoma  County -. 

522 

508 
81 
in 
12 

27J 
9E 

774 

281 

197 

517 

1,786 

199 
7Xi 
1,212 
642 
153 

1,  103 
1, 149 

928 
1,126 

501 
502 

286 

4,197 
323 

40. 

COLORADO. 

Southern  TJte  Agency. 

\ ' 

22 

27 

19 

4 

05 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

i 

r 

68 
8b 

18 

817 

(      55 

1- 

2,000 

800 
257 

900 
920 

30. 
900 

900 

303 

125 

2* 
200 

25C 
4,08: 

880 

295 
184 

250 
102 

150 
1,410 

80 

20 
36 

20 
35 

2( 

10C 

300 

15C 
57 

110 
20C 

16C 
43f 

5 

57 

7 





4 
25 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency. 
Sioux 

Fort  Bcrthold  Agency. 

a  Recently  removed  to  Southern  Uto  from  Mescalero  Agency 


&  Taken  from  report  for  1880- 
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709 

25 

18 

5 
3 

1 

1 
1] 

1,000 
507 

4 
1,280 

4 

4 
1 
4 

$8, 438 

$237 

1,366 

335 

91 

37 
33 
31 

37G 

73 
37 

37 
357 

G 

18 

1 

•> 

1,000 
7,000 

1,731 
3,891 

57G 

1,710 

- 

4 

2 

1 

62 

1 

INT  87  v  2 2S 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Dakota— continued. 
Rosebud  Agency. 


Brule  Sioux,  No.  1 
Brul6  Sioux,  No.  2 

Loafer  Sioux 

Northern  Sioux  . . . 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . 
Wahzahzah  Sioux. 


Sisseton  Agency. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpcton  Sioux 

Standing  Rock  Agency. 


Blackfeet  Sioux 

Lower  Yanktounais  Sioux 

Uncapapa  Sioux 

Upper  Yanktounais  Sioux 
Mixed  bloods 


Yankton  Agency. 


Yankton  Sioux 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Ilall  Agency. 


Bannack 
Shoshone 


Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Banuack,  and  Sheepeater 

Xez  Perce  Agency. 
Nez  Perce 

Indians  in  Idaho  not  under  an  agent. 
Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenais 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Cheyenne 
Arapaho  . . 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  ]Yichita  Agency. 


Apacbe 

Kiowa 

Comanche. 
Delaware.. 
Keechie  — 

Waco 

Towaconie 

Caddo 

Wichita.... 


2,11 
1,2(3 
1,37 

512 

332 

1,800 


1,519 


584 

1,400 

1,  730 

705 

120 


1,777 


490 
1,040 


a557 


1,192 


aOOO 


2,  058 
1,072 


332 
1,179 
1,640 


37 
157 
525 

192 


333 


120 


811 


30 


06 


>     45 


Number 

who  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


540 


1,519 


2,200 


1,770 
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10 


Ki 
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50 
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13 

500 

80 

17." 

11 

32.') 

40 
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13 

40 

11 

15 

1 

12 

12 

5 

.... 

200 

20 

150 

.... 

2r>l 

22 

330 

204 

10 

280 

4 

250 

40 

300 

2 

a  Taken  from  report  for  188ft 
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RELIGIOUS. 

VITAL. 

CKIMIXAL. 
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&  Number  cases  treated,  11,854. 


c  By  Indian  court. 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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Sac  and  Fox  Aqcncy.  a 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha. 

MICHIGAN. 

Chippewa  of  Sapinaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River. 

L. 

a  Taken  from  report  for  188G. 
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Flathead  Agency. 
relics'  Band  Flathead 
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Fort  reck  Agency. 

Tongue  River  Agency. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 

Winnebago 

Santcc  and  Flandreau  Agency. 
Ponea  of  Dakota 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 
Pah-Ute  at  Pyramid  Lake 

Pah-TJteat  talker  River 

Indians  off  the  reserve 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 
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language,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizens'  dress,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


nbvada — continued. 

II'.  stem  Shoshone  Agency. 


■Western  Shoshone 

Pi-tTte 

Indians  "wandering  in  Nevada 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescali  ro  Agency. 

Mescal  e  ro  Apache 

ajo  Agency. 

Navajo 

Moquis  Pneblo 


Pueblo  Agency. 


Pueblo 


NEW  IOBK. 
Ncvj  York  Agency. 


Allegany  Reserve: 

Seneca  

Onondaga  

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga  

Cayuga 

Oneida  Reserve: 

Oneidaa 

Onondaga  Reserve: 

Onondaga  a 

Oneida  a 

Saint  Regis : 

Saint  Regis 

lonawanda  Reserve: 

Seneca  

Cayuga  

Tuscarora  Reserve : 

Tusearoraa 

Onondaga  a 


NOK1II  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North  Carolina,   Tennessee, 
aud  other  states 


OREGON. 

Grand  Iionde  Agency. 


Clackama 

Rogue  River 

Urapqua  

Remnants  of  other  tribes . 


Klamath  Agency. 


Klamath  and  Modoc. 
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15 


12 


a  Taken  froiu  report  of  188G. 
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language,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics— Continued. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizens''  dress,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ouegox — continued. 
Siletz  Agency. 


Alsea 

Chasta  Costa. 

Chetco 

Tootootna — 
Coos 


Umpqna 

Coqaill 

Euchre 

Nultonatna  .. 
( lalise  Creek  . 

Joshua 

Klamath 

Sixes 

Maennotna ... 

Neztucca 

Rogue  River  . 
Salmon  River 
Sinslaw 


Umatilla  Agency. 


Walla  Walla , 

Cayuse 

Umatilla 

Mixed-bloods 


Warm  Spring 

Wasco 

Tenino 

John  Day... 
I'i-Utes 


Warm  Springs  Agency- 


Indians  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agent. 
Indians  roaminjr  on  Columbia  River 


TEXAS. 

Indians  in  Texas  not  under  an  agent. 
Alabama,  C ushatta,  and  Muskokee . . . , 


UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 


Tabcquache  Band  of  Ute  (at  Ouray) 
Uintah  lite  (at Uintah) 


White  River  Ute  (at  Uintah) 

Indians  in  Utah  not  under  an  agent. 


Fah-vant... 
Goship-Ute 


>       008 


ol34 

0256J 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 
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language,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 
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.72,500  sheep  and  goats  600  horses,  37  cattle,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions,  camp  outfit,  etc.,  taken  by 
whites. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizens'  dress,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WASHINGTON. 


Colville  Agency. 


Caliapela 

Colville 

Lake 

O'Kanagan 

San  Puell. 

Methow 

Spokane 

Columbia  

Nc/.  I'clcr    

Coeur  d'Alene 


Keah  Bay  Agency. 


Makah.... 
Quillebute. 


Quinalclt  Agency. 


Holi 

Qneet 

Qninaielt  — 
( Ihepalis  .... 

Oyhut 

Humptulip .. 

Hoqniam 

Moritesano.. 

Satsop 

Georgetown 


NisquaUy  and  S'Kokomish  Agency. 


Puyallup 

Ckehalis 

NisquaUy 

Squaxin'. 

S'Klallam 

S'Kokomish 

Puyallnps,  not  on  reserve 

NisquaUy  and  Squaxin,  not  on  reserve. 


Tulalip  Agency. 


D'Wamisb... 

Madison 

Mncklesboot. 

Swinomish... 
Lurami 


Yakama  Agency. 

Yakama,  Klickitat,  Topnish,  and  others. 
Yakamas,  not  on  reserve 


WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Stockbridge 

Menomonee. 
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language,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 
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248 
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1 
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40 
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31 
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410 
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3,801 
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#  Books  and  papers. 


(i  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 
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Tabic  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizens1  dress,  reading ,  and 


Name  of  agency  ami  tribe. 


Wisconsin'— cont  Lnued. 

La  Pointe  Agency. 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Dad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles. 

Chippewa  at  Fond  da  Lao 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portag 

Chippewa  at  Boia  Forte 

Chippewaat  Lac  tin  Flambeau  — 
Pottawatomie 


Indiana  in  Wisconsin  not  under  an  agent. 


Winnebago 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  Band). 


WTOMIXO. 

Shoshone  Agency. 


Shoshone 

Northern  A  i 


- 


Miami  ami  Seminole  in  Indiana  and  Florida. 

Ulil town  Indians  in  Maine 


256 

612 

I,  130 

'J  71 
702 
168 

100 


876 


892 

410 


200 
200 
220 
100 
50 


16 


Numbor 
who  wear 

citizens' 
dress. 


256 

555 

1,  130 

GO.-! 
250 

450 


40 
200 


100 
200 


60 
350 
225 
100 

85 
150 


©  o 

S3 


VA~ 


200 
400 
ton 
300 
95 
100 


108 


SUMMARY. 

Population,  ex<  lnsive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 243,299 

Exclusive  of  five  civilized  tribes. 


Mixed  bloods 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly 

in  part 

Indians  who  can  read 

Indians  who  have  learned  to  read  daring  the  year 

Indians  who  can  uso  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 

I  ndian  apprentices 

Missionaries,  male 

female . 


11,0*5 

58,500 

32,507 

30,  Kl« 

2,440 

25,-55 

651 

104 

41 

Church  members,  Indian 20, 102 
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language,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 
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20 
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(        100 
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Church  buildings 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  for  education 

for  other  purposes 

Indians  who  havo  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year. 
Births 


Deaths 

Indians  killed  during  tho  year  by  Indians 

by  citizens 

Whites  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  punished  during  tho  year  by  civil  and  military 

by  Indians,  tribal  organization 

Crimes  against  Indians  committed  by  whites 

"Whites  punished  for  crimes  against  Indians 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted 


150 

$208,440 

$34,263 

40,652 

4,591 

3,  850 

19 

10 

11 

208 

497 

19G 

23 

158 
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ARIZONA. 

Colorado  "River  Agency. 

Mohave   and  Chimehu- 

339,  200 

30,000 

595 

3 

_ 

,__ 

500 

J 'in*  a  Agency. 

K     490,311 

20,  000 

10,  000 

100 

10,000 

1,000 

r 

San  0  irl  l  .  1  ■■■  ncy.  a 

2,  528,  000 

12  000 

1,900 

700 

1  900 

G00 

I    M.ll'MKM  \. 

11'",                       -not. 

115  172 

1 ,  200 

625 

140 

800 

1  °80 

Mission  Agency. 

Sim  1  aims.  DiegU<  1  I 

iiliuill.i,  San  Luis  Key. 

101,402 

5,  000 

4.'. 

(<*) 



1,100 



75 

(C) 

(c) 

"Round,  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,     Little    Lake. 
Redwood,   dkie,   \V> 
lackie,  Pol  ter  Valley, 
Tut  River 

c!02, 118 

3,000 

12 

95,  000 

GOO 

GOO 

20 

3,000 

350 

Tide  Hirer  Agency. 

Tnle  and  Tejon 

48,  551 

250 

30 

220 

1,200 

400 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Moache,    Cfapote,     and 
Wheeminuohe  I  te.... 

1,094,400 
410,000 

/2,  GOO 

700 

380 

20 

700 

G,  200 

Jicarilla  Apache 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Blaokfeet,     Sans      Arc, 
Minneconjou,  and  Two 
Kettle  Sioux 

^21,025,128 

1,000,000 

40 

G40 

1,  890 

532 

2,810 

10,814 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule  Agency. 

Lower   Tanktonnaia 

Sioux 

Lower  Bi  ul6  Sioux 

020, 312 
lh) 

432,  000 
«773,  000 

400 

l.GOO 

100 

42 

1,311 
730 

"**42 

207 
134 

1,888 
706 

5,000 
4,200 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 

/400.000  acres  can  be  made 


dNot  reported.  e  Mountainous. 

tillable  if  irrigating  ditches  are  supplied. 
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440 


Lands. 


Number 
of  allotments 
made  to  In- 
dians. 


a   . 

p  £ 
c  — 


II 


12' 


164 


Industry. 


Number 

of  Indian 

families 

engaged  in — 


Per  cent,  of  sub- 
sistence obtained 

by- 


175 


60 

100         J43 


674 


100  4 


«  as 


a  a5 

r.   = 

If 

B  J> 

W2 


o 
© 

3 


23 


Cnu 


225 


150 


40 


100 


50 


80 


95 


15  5 


26 


Buildings. 


Dwelling- 
houses 

built  by 

Indians 

during  the 

Near. 


10 


20 


Dwelling- 
bouses 
built  for 
Indians 
during  the 
year. 


12 


100 


23 


300 


lie 


Agency 
buildings 

erected 
during 

tin'  year. 


$15 


$G01 


235 


10 


160 


488 


25 


254 

79, 


30 


615 


64 


92 


29 


$100 


9,500 
40 


500 


279 
242 


$3,  625 


3,1 


g  This  is  the  area  of  Great  Sioux  reserve,  and  includes  Cheyenne  River,  Pino  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and 
StandngRock  agencies,  and  lands  occupied  by  Lower  Brule  Sioux,  under  Crow  Creek  agency,  and 
32,000  acres  in  Nebraska. 

h Part  of  Great  Sioux  reserve. 


INT  87  V  2- 
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Dakota— continued. 
Devil' 8  Lake  Agency. 

SioUX    

Chippewa 

Fort  Berth< d J  Agency. 

Arickaree,  Grofl  Ventre, 
andMandan 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and 
Northern  Cheyenne ... 

Rosebud  Agency. 

Brul6,  Bulldog,  Loafer, 
Mixed,  Northern,  Two 
Kettle  and  Wahzah- 
zah  Sioux 

Sisaeton  Ag 

Slaseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux 

Standi)ig  Bock  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Lower  Tank- 
tounais,  D"n  capa  pa, 
Upper    Yanktonnais, 

and  Mixed  Blood  Sioux. 

Yankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux 

IDAHO. 

Fort  LTall  Agency. 

Bannack  and  Shoshone. . 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeater 

Xez  Perce  Agency. 

Xez  Perce 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency. 

Cheyenne  

Arapaho 


Lands. 


230,  WO 
40,080 


2,  912,  0u0 


(O) 


On 


918,  780 


(a) 


430. 40i 


1,202,330 


G4,  000 


746,  C51 


4,  297,  771 


4fi,  00< 
750 


1,500,000 


j  0,000 


(6) 


700,  000 


('» 


38.">,  000 


bO,  000 


2.000 


500,  000 


-~  z 


250 


1,  000,  000 
a  Part  of  Great  Sioux  reserve. 


125,  000 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 
year. 


150 


4,000 
490 


i,4i; 


1,801 


3,72' 


7,740 


3,  850 


3,  43. 


l.oo: 


223 


3,430 


1.487 
1,003 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

during  tho 

year. 


10 


(IK) 
575 


160 


1,204 


317 


162 


500 


638 


341 


138 


Tlo 


15 


550 


1,340 


8, 123 


4,900 


4,000 


443 


3,200 


600 


5,000 


Jg5,  000 


2,700 


15,  509 


27,  000 


5,000 


5,200 


4,230 


100 


500 


22,  810 
10, 870 
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10 
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50 

i  ■ 

38 

50 

$75 
9  G85 

300 

1,015 

754 

°l 

30 

70 

179 
41 

836 

100 

94 

20 

i 

79 

550 

67.". 

450 

B0 

lit 

11 

499 

98 

? 

$575 
2,088 

1,170 

(i 

3o 

70 

(10 

GOO 

900 

1 

395 

30 

CO 

34 

3fl 

78 

>s 

$121 

385 

1 

940 

161 

25 

oo 

41 

33 

33 

34 

1 

5 

4 

7 

274 

15 

50 

50 

7 
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6 

200 
200 

10 
27 

10 
10 

90 
90 

7 
18 

1,197 
1,226 

10 
20 

&  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 
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INDIAN  TRBRITOBT— 

continued. 

Kiow  >.  Comanche,  and 
II  ichita  A ■■• 

Apaobe,  Comanche,  and 
Kiowa 

Wich  ta,  and  affiliated 
trib  ;a 


I  jeney. 


Osage 

K  aw  . 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 
I  u  ncy. 

Ponca 

l\m  uuo 

Otoe  and  Missom  ia    ... 
Tonkaw.i 


Qicapar 


Eastern  Shawnee 
.Miami 

MudoC 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Quapaw 

Seneca  

"Wyandotte 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  S  b  a  w  a  e  e , 
Iowa,  Mexican  Kick- 
apoo,  Pontawato  in  i  e 
(citizen),  and  Sao  and 
Fox  ot  the  M 
sippi 


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee 

Seminole 

Creek,  Choctaw,  and 
Cbickasaw 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  a 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great 
Nemaha  Agency. 

Chippewa  and  Munsce  . . 


Lands. 


2, 968,  893 
743,610 


1,  170,059 

luo,  i:> 


101,894 

129,113 

yo,  Til 


13,  018 

(•) 

1,010 
1 1,  8G0 
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21,  106 


1,  490, 129 


19,  785,  7S1 


1,258 


4,395 


a314,038  . 
20,000 
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115, 000 


■  => 
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L,9  I 
1,000 
1  1,000 
10,670 
35,  000 
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2,  700 


125,  000 
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G50 


30       (c) 


2,  500 

1 


3,  000  . 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  tbe 
year. 


5o 
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2,  151 


a9,940 

•J,  005 


1,075 
2,094 

421 
L25 


1,1 

2,  000 
441 
1,  300 
2,600 
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4.  83: 


1  GO,  000 
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Number  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

year. 


3,011 


(") 

l :  0 
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60 
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Gt 


5,  754 


3,  335 


1,  311' 

2,  597 

800 
200 


2,  370 

3,  (ioo 
490 

1,500 
G,  000 
865 
3,  000 
3.  08 


39G   G,000 


1,  000 


On  Peoria  reserve. 


1,000 
a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 


G,  000 


'i.  490 


1     3, 000        440 
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■1 7 
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6  All. 


c  Not  reported. 
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Kansas,  -continued. 

Pottawatomie  and 
Nemaha  Agency— con'd 

Iowa 

Cickapoo  

I'uti.iw  atomie 

Sac  and  Fox  <>i'  M 

MICH] 

Mo  ■■■!. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Su- 
perior   

Chippewa.Sajrinaw.Swan 
Ci  eek,  and  Black  River. 

Pottawatomie  of  Baron 

MINN]  - 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Mississippi,  Otter  Tail, 
and  Pembina  Chi  p- 
pewa         

L<t  ch  Lake,  YVinnebag- 
oshiah,  and  Cass  Lake 
Pillager  Chippewa. .. 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 


Lands. 


1-;,  (ion 
20,  273 
77,  358 
8.043 


55,  235 

11,097 


MONTANA. 

P.lackfcct  Agency. 

Blackfeet,   Blood,   and 
Piegan 

Crow  Agency. 

Crow 

FlaVicad  Agency. 

Flathead,  Kootenai,  and 
IVnd  d'Oreilles 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and  Gros 
Ventro 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and  Yank? 
ton  Sioux S 


796,  072 


475,454 
.  200.000 


k21,  651,  200 
4,  712,  9G0 

1,433,600 

(*) 
(*) 


Tongue  River  Agency 
Northern  Cheyenne 


10.000 

10,000 
30,900 


71ii 


552,  900 


1,000 

000. 000 


z  - 


id) 


(<•) 


2,  200 


400,  000 


40 


1! 


GOO] 


&30.  000 


371, 200| 

*  This  area  includes 
a  Partly  in  Nebraska. 


(d) 


1,420 


Number  of 

ai  res  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 

year. 


Oil 


2,  040 
2,  650 

:;,  300 
1,800 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

year. 


'•,  70:( 


ir»o 

1,024 


18 


45     l,00(i 


7,  0G3 


560 


518 


200 
200 
250 

8:111 


1,  283 


13 


250 


6,000 
4,200 
6,800 

4,  OliO 


710 


998 
120 


13,  714 


154 

4,  200 


lo 


(d)        I    (c)        (c7)     I  ij        108,  1         25 

Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peek  Agencies. 

6  Taken  from  report  of  188G. 


1,C1. 


14.350 


GOI 


1,700 


340 


20. 


10.  000 


1,500 
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'JO 

40 

b60 

12 

347 

(c) 

(c) 
(c) 

480 

(c) 

(0 
(c) 

C8i 

85 

IS 

(c) 

(e) 
(c) 

41 

(c) 

id) 

76 

8.". 

16 

(e) 
(c) 

♦ 
247 

85 

1 

50 

00 

40 

^102 
125 

9 

$1, 800 

407 

;;47 

""14 

45 
75 

60 
25 

5 

25 

r. 

125 

00 

80 

78 

107 

10 

85 

58 

150 

208 

5 

60 

550 

20 

550 

350 

233 

25 

12 

63 

2,  793 

40 

$2,  000 

383 

26 

240 

26.") 

91 

1 

8 

35 

555 

471 

(d) 

275 

50 

10 

40 

°fi 

213 

s 

4,175 

14G 

5 

95 

<  21 
>  15 

}     -™ 

43 

145 

20 

15 

10 

75 

20 

4 

83 

3 

2,130 
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Tabic  of  statistics  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  lands, 


Name  of  agency  And 
tribe. 


Santee  and  FWndvcau 
Agency 

Ponca  ol  Dakota 

Santee   SioUX 

Santee  Sioux    at   Flan- 
dreau 


Omaha  and  Winm  bago 

■  ncy. 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

NEVADA, 

Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-Ute 
Pi-Ute  .. 


]\  ■  sti  rn  Shoshone  Agt  ncy 


W(  -tern  Shoshone 
Pi-Ute  


NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescolcro  Agency, 
Mescalevo  Apache.  -  - 
Navajo  Agency. 


Navajo 

Moquis  Pueblo 


Pueblo  Agency. 
Pueblo 


HEW  YORK. 

Seneca,  Onondaga,  and 
Tonawanda  on  Alle- 
gany Reserve 

Seneca,  Onondaga,  Cay- 
uga, and  Tonawanda  on 
Cattaraugus  Reserve  . . 

Oneida 

Onondaga  and  Oneida  on 
Onondaga  Reserve  — 

Tonawanda.  Oa\  uga.and 
Cat  tarangns  on  Tona- 
wanda Reserve. 

Tu^carora  and  Onondaga 
on  Tnscarora  Reserve 

Saint  Regis  and  Oil 
Spring  Reserve 


Lands. 


'Ofi.non 
72,  sii: 


142,34 


312, 320 


174,240 


f8,205,  MO 

•/'J.  508,  I 


In  Dakota. 


90G,  84.' 


30,  4G9 

21,080 
350 

6,100 

7,549 

G,  249 

15,280 

Not  known 


20,  000 
3,  500 


fllOO,  000 
100,000 


6,  000 


8,000 
100 


340 


35, 000 


Oil 


(d) 


100,000 


10, 000 


1,200 
17:. 

6,000 


3,000 
6,000 


(c) 


30 


100 


-  2 


a  25, 000 


(C) 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 

year. 


(d) 


id) 

250 


(d) 


410 
3,  901 


al2  a2,988 

3,000 


35 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

year. 


2,17;: 


270 


13,485 
6,000 


10,  000 


3,000 

500 
120 

5,000 

1,000 

5,  000 


100 
(d) 

(d) 


(d) 


35         G00 
219     1,702 

12  100 


200  a32,  ooo 
150     3,000 


70 


3,000 


100      1, 000 

10  JO 


38 


250 


300 


1,200 


COO 


100      5,000         500 
50     5, GOO 
4,500 


3,000 
4,500 


/Partly  in  Arizona  and  Colorado. 


gin  Arizona. 
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Lands. 

II 

dnsti  \ 

Buildings. 

Number 
of  allotments 
made  to  In- 
dians. 

5 

a    . 
-  *s 

<c  a 

c  g 

If 

It1  * 

o.fc 

t-  in 

s 

a 

N  amber 

of  Indian 
families 

engaged  in— 

Per  cent,  of  Bub- 

Bistence  obtained 

by- 

Dwelling- 
bouses 

l.nilt  by 

Indians 

during  the 

year. 

Dwelling- 
bouses 

l.nilt    for 

Indians 

daring  the 

year. 

u 
o 

m 
9 
k  9 

.5  a 

"3  >. 
?  — 

3 

Agency 
buildings 

elected 

during 

tlio  year. 

Q 
O 

3 

0 

ft 

5 
© 

3 

6 
u 

a 

"a 
a 

L 

3 
P. 

U 

5 

> 

'Z     T. 

u  t 

z   - 

S" 
H 

1! 

a 
a> 

a 

u 

c  N 

o 

en 

<n 

M 

c 

-- 

ft 

a 

a 

- 

0 

a    ' 

0 
■r. 

0 

ft 

a 
5 

Z 
© 
O 

0 
o 

3 
5 

Z 
3 

a 
u 
<u 
t- 
o 
O 
o 

m 

o 
O 

38 

24(i 

51 

fl300 
470 

115 

8') 
2 

68 
1,051 

i 

5 

or. 

2,000 

93 
100 

a95 

100 

75 

30 
.20 

20 
C7 

2 

5 

26 

3 

$1,170 
8,873 

913 

39 

48 

ICG 

23 
19 

[d) 

47 

(d) 

120 
100 

642 

51 

o270 
300 

4 

3 

4 
3 

afi 

20 

10 
5 

$89 

1 

""l 

1 

$115 

a834 

a5 

;;st 

3G5 

288 

4 

92 

12 
2:. 

10 

13 

45 
80 

70 
33 

105 

'> 
1 

634 

40 
3 

25 

3 
8 

403 

7n 

590 

500 

1,500 

203 

300 
25 

120 

al50 
130 

500 

.    30 

GO 

15 

100 

95 

90 
100 

100 

100 
100 

2,000 

203 
300 

45 

92 

100 
99 

5 
10 

12 

........ 



a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 


d  Not  reported. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  lands, 


Name  of  agency  and 

tribe. 


NOUTII  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in 
North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, inn!  Tennee 

OREGON. 

Grand  Sonde  Agency. 

Clackama,  Rogue  River, 
Umpqua,  and  others.  - 

Klamath  A 

Klamath,  liodoc,  and 
Snake    , 


Silctz  Agency. 

A1s(  a,  Klamath,  Rogne 
River,  and  others 


r mat  ilia  Agency. 

Walla    Walla,    Cayuse, 
and  Umatilla 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco, 
Tenino,  John  Day,  and 
Pi-Ute ' 


Uintah    and    Ouray 
Agency. 

Taheqnache  Ute 

Uintah  and  White  Itivor 
Ute 


WASHINGTON. 

Colville  Agency. 

Lake  and  O'Kanagan 

Spokane 

( lolumbia  and  Nez  Perce 
CcBur  d'Aleno 


Xi'ah  Bay  Agency. 

Mahah 

Quillchute 


Quinaiclt  Agency. 

Iloh,  Queer,  Qninaielt, 
and  others 


65,211 


i.l.  140 


1,050,000 


268.  S  0 


404,  000 


1,  93.1,  440 

2,  039,  040 


■  2,  953,  COO 
&59S,  500 


23,  37! 


Lands. 


o 

Z 
— 

S 

p 


5,000        J4 


8,000 


600 


25,  000 


6,000 


134,  000 


3  I,  COO 


(c) 

500,  000 


«740,  000 


150 


(d) 
10 


(d) 


300 


id) 
(d) 


(d) 


224,  000 
a  Taken  from  report  of  1880. 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 

year. 


a 

0 

V 

> 
o 
O 

"0 

a 

M 

>t 

>t 

« 

M 

Number  of 

acres 

broken 

daring  the 

year 


2,  100 


Hit 


50 


750 


1.178 


20,  000 


3,000 


110 
600 


20 


5,  000 

1,  500 

200 

0,  900 


It  42 

b  In  Idaho. 


Kl 


959 


300 


128 


15,50(1 


5,  000 


500 


20 

4ii,i 


1511 

250 


300 


20,000    10,000 


3,544      2,000 


20.  000 


20,  000 


0,000      1,400 


165         420 

I 

1,500   31,000 


10,000 
3,  209 
1,  500 

22,  000 


1,000 
100 
800 

2,  200 


•10 


20  70 
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Lands. 


Number 
of  allotments 
made  t<>  In- 
dians. 


DO  19 


m 


(d) 


*  5 


399 


(e) 


(d) 


Industry, 


Number 

of  Indian 

families 

engaged  in- 


400 


101 


17'.' 


152 


370 


176 


121 


32 


(d) 


14         73  52, 

cNot  known. 


300 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence obtained 
by- 


(d) 


DO 


a!40        00 


11  80 


100 
32 
99 


50 


II 


a  <* 

1-1  p 


]<) 


'JO 


20 


20 


o  - 


10 


Buildings. 


Dwelling- 
houses 
built  by 

Indians 

dui  ing  i  he 

year. 


13 


200 


id) 


30 


Dwelling- 
bouses 
built  for 

Indians 

during  the 

year. 


[d) 


(d) 


Agency 
bondings 
erected 
during 
i  uo  year. 


.5  a 


895 


104 


i::: 


148 


5<> 


133 


109 
61 

20 
200 


58 


$.'00 


3,137 
"~G5 


d  Not  reported. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  lands, 


Lands. 

Name  of  agency  and 

•J 

I 

© 

re 
9 

a 
~ 

b 
00 

O 

S 

s 

3 

a 

Oi 
O 

u 

o 
u 

- 

S 

& 

& 

a 
o 

fl 
Pt 

rt 
1* 

fe 

eh 

O 

Eh 

s 

B 

fit 

Z 

2*  ■ 

§| 

=  3 

83 

o 

CD 
fit 

E 

a 

Nunibor  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
daring  the 
year. 

Xunibor  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

year. 

o 

CJ 

a; 
o 

u 
rt 

o 

Ch 

a 

2 

tc 

_a 

a 

o 

a 
o 

o 

OS 

tribe. 

<v 

a 
2 

> 
o 
O 
>. 
PP 

O 

.2 
2 

a 

a 

R 
CD 
c 

c 

M 

s 

Washington— continued 

NUqually  and  S'Koko- 
migh  Agency. 

Puyallup 

Chehalia 

18,062 

4,717 

i.  m 

22,  I!'  • 
7,284 

7.  171 
12,312 

Mia,  ,0, 

65,540 

11,803 

231,680 

13,993 
124,333 

69,  136 

100,  121 

51,840 
131,  620 

60,  824 
I  2,  342,  400 

9,000 
(e) 

olOO 
1,200 

200 

600 

2,000 

210,000 

10,0011 
67  000 

30 

i  nor, 

501) 

2,  200 

(c) 

^1,717 

rt40 

805 

100 

30 

222 

600 

500 

20,  000 

6,  725 
300 

1,500 

210 
500 

500 
60 

25 

2G0 

rtlOO 

40 
"i,"380 

2,  000 

1,710 

2:;:. 
2,  670 

34 
125 

75 

33 

«25€ 
p50 
326 

100 
30 

etc 

36 
BO 

10(1 

Goo 
200 

545 

10 

380 

10 
500 

100 
3G 

Tulalip  Agency. 
D'Waniisk  (Tulalip)  .... 

Midi    (Ml    

Mncklcshodl 

300 

500 

1,700 

2,  70.". 

300 

1,224 

200 
1,000 

057 
156 

25 

Lummi 

V.ikaiini,  Klickitat,  Top- 
nisb,  aud  otbera 

KSIN. 

<;,,  ■  a  Bay  Agt  ney. 
Oneida 

5 

480 

240 

Stockbridge 

(d) 

300 
1,500 

1,500 
600 

25 

30 

16,  000 

46 

La  Pointe  Ag<  n 
Cbippewa  at  Red  Cliff. .. 

Chipper  a  at  Had  River 
Chippewa  at  Lac,  Courl 

eillea 

Cbippewa al  Fonddu  Lac 
Chippewa  at  Grand  Port- 
age  

2 

18 
(cZ) 

160 

100 

<d) 

Cbippewa  at  Lois  Forte. 

25 
30 

C      200 
i       75 

Chippewa  at  Lac  do  Flam- 
bean  

3 
3 

} » 

10 

C    100 

{      75 

WTOMTNG. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

6,400 

25 

C75 

2,500 

1,200 

5,120 

Northern  Arapaho 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1886.  b  From  report  for  1885. 

SUMMARY,  t 

Area  of  reservations acres. 

Whites  unlawfully  on  reserves number. 

Amount  of  land  occupied  by  white  intruders acres. 

Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Government do. 

by  Indians do. .. 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Government do 

by  Indians do. 

Land  under  fence do. 

Fence  built  during  the  year \ rods . 

♦Including  reserves  not  under  anv  agency,  viz:  TTualpai.  Arizona,  730,880  acres  ;   _ 
45.889 acres:  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole* lands.  Indian  Territory,  9, 423. GIG  acres  ;  Malheur,  Oregon, 
320  acres;  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  24,220  acres,  aggregating  10,224,925  acres. 

t  Exclusive  of  five  civilized  tribes. 


..*13G,  304,  OS.", 

1,580 

250.  990 

2,  624 

237,265 

4,942 

24,923 

440,979 

202,071 

1a,  California, 
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Lands. 

Industry. 

Buildings. 

Number 
of  allotments 
ina<l(v  to  In- 
dians. 

a 
« 

e  "5 
p.* 

*J 

>    r. 

*9 

_  -. 

Number 

of  Indian 

families 

engaged  in — 

Per  cent,  oi 

sistence  <d>t 

by- 

sub- 

ained 

Dwelling- 

houses 

built  by 

Indians 

dm  Lug  the 

year. 

Dwelling- 
houses 
buill  for 

Indians 

daring  the 

year. 

3 
o 

o 

05 
O 

Ji 

i  5 

£  — 

*  »d 

-  Pi 
a 

Agency 
buildings 

cnotrd 

during 

the  year. 

o 
o 

a 

z 
o 

3 

i 
«4 

= 
z 
V'S 

e  ■ 

i- 

— 

o 

'3    r. 

=  •- 

i§ 

■5*8 
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«| 

Mia 

-  V 
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en 

E 

■— 

o 

1 

ft 

H 

<o 

3 
a 

- 

o 
O 

1. 

c 

U 

- 
S 
ft 

s 

a 

as 

> 

o 

~ 
o 

o 

a 

a 
o 

S 
a 

s 

> 
a 
O 
o 

O 

o 

145 

26 

a83 

a60 

28 

70 
30 

•J  4 
40 
75 

145 

42 
a  30 
</•_'! 

25 

lto 

21 
24 
60 
75 

356 

2a 

299 

11 
110 

111) 

50 

26 

160 

23 

114 
102 

60 

4 

a-i 

a5 

10 

15 

U 

'"lo 
12 

2 

100 
II) 
60 

9 

32 

160 
35 

29 
3 

63 

61 

88 

90 

a90 

((7.". 
75 

80 

so 

90 

hO 
80 

80 

100 
100 

100 

75 
90 

90 

70 

45 
25 

25 
25 

12 

10 

olO 

025 

25 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

3 

150 

21 

o30 

Id) 
o29 

u/l 

al 

2 

$150 

o24 

35 

150 
35 

200 
02 

150 

317 

37 

28  l 

28 
140 

193 
84 

20 
16 

24 

34 
15 

1 

250 

62 

"*3 

10 
10 

""io 

10 
10 

7 
3 
3 
2 
5 

5 

11 
13 

1 
12 

43 
15 

600 

35 

24 

rU!l 

a~l 

$50 

1 

20 

55 

1 

500 

t;i 

60 
150 

200 

36 

25 

10 

30 

30 

50 

65 

25 

25 

3 

25 
25 

10 

50 

50 

216               17 

353          218 

15 

2 

11 

10 

20 

20 

1 

600 

1,000 

cNot  known. 


dXot  reported. 


SUMMAEYt— Continued. 


Allotments  made  to  Indians,  full  blood number. 

mixed  blood - .  do . . . 

Indians  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted do. . . 

Indian  families  engaged  in  agriculture do . . . 

other  civilized  pursuits do . . . 

Dwelling-houses  built  by  Indians  during  year do... 

Cost  of  same  to  Government 

Dwelling-houses  built  for  Indians  during  year number. 

Cost  of  same  to  Government 

Dwelling-houses  occupied  by  Indians number. 

Agency  buildings  erected  during  the  year do... 

Cost  of  same  to  Government 


3,171 

644 

4,927 

23,047 

7,511 

1,488 

$20,  253 

186 

$25,  575 

17,  046 

59 

$29,  750 
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Table  of  statistics  showing  crops  raised, 


stock 


Crops  raised  during  tho  year. 

Bushels  of 
wheat. 

Bushels  of 
oats. 
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Kaine  of  agency  ami  tribe. 
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4S 
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© 
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O 
pq 

0: 

a 
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ARIZONA. 

Colored  >  "River  Agency. 

280 

2,502 

:;,  100 

800 

3,000 

300 

4,000 

275 

2,031 
1,040 

75,  000 
4,000 

"   3,150 

450 
5,000 

5,  502 

20(1 

400 

1,000 

50 

150 

7,300 

G,  457 
8,500 

2,000 
360 

6,000 



25,  000 

5.  585 

to 

L,200 

1,000 
30 

200 

id) 

1,005 
(d) 

118 

6,600 

51'.-) 

70(1 

2,000 
20,  000 

1,500 
10,  000 

30 

100 

1 

1 53 

180 

100 
30 

90 

3,561 

1,200 
680 

2,500 
1,638 

850 

Pima  Agency. 
Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago 

San  Cai  '  a  Agency. 
Apache  a 

CAL1FOEX1  \. 

IIooj'                   ■■  ncy. 

2,500 

'•  ncy- 

Serranos,  I tteguenoa,  Coahu- 
ila,  and  San  Luis  Rey 

5,000 

Round  Valley  A   ■ 

1,700 
80 

1,660 

5,  594 

1,070 
1,080 

8,600 
13, 675 

8,600 

'J.'),  000 
500 

3,000 

20,  950 
9,345 

6,000 
500 

2,000 

18,  400 

1 1 . 705 

■  Tale  Hirer  Agency. 
Tulo  and  Tejon 

COLOB 
Southern  lie  Ag\ 
Ute 

600 

7,  700 

50 
2.  403 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  Hirer  Agency. 
Sioux 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule 
Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonuais  Sioax  . . . 

170       1   470 

6,  000    2.  5(10 

Devil's  Lake  Agency. 

1,200 

25,  000 
840 

2,100 

(d) 
(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

id) 

(c) 

Fort  Bcrthold  Agency. 
Arickaree,  Groj  Ventre,  and 

a  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 

b  The  wheat  crop  raised  at  Pima  agency  last  year  was  overestimated. 
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Stock    o\\  ncd. 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 
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a 
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d 

« 
a 

B 
<4 

r2 
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05 

o 

c 
o 

B 

"3 

t> 

*  *; 

140 

J 

325 

1,000 

1      M 

:; 

5 

4 

1 

•500  ( 
5,00"  5  •--• 

DO  \ 

5,000 
:'.,  800 

1,  00(1 

20,000 

•Jill! 

f    *•> 

785 

327 

>        4 

1,682 

{    *12 

I 

63 

7 

54 

150 

260  000 

4-i> 

f 

1,  200 

}••• 

800 

250 

50 

:;.  100 

£  «  ^ 

672 

146 

500 

500 

100 

<      48 

1  1 

-20 
GO 

}••• 

20 

300 

50 

500 

. 

i 

*20 

!    298 

160 

4,800 

940 

1  s 

5,  000 

*8 
2,  785 

5,406 

130 

1,957 

573,  287 

$2,601 

4,200 

3,500 

250 

8,500 

19 

! 

*3 

j     23 

}    « 

700 

725 

263, 272 
222, 589 

658 

(d) 

407 

93 

51 

id) 

d* 

540 
*3 

609 

34 

(d) 

22,  456 

(d) 

481 

101 

400 

300 

6 

{ 
i 

866 
*2 

400 

60 

('0 

1,000 

'     (c) 

(<•) 

(c) 

54 

*1 

242 

372 

94 

159,  300 

1,510 

(d) 

2,500 

|     ' 

(c) 

(c) 

\  1 

*2 
475 

\     50 

180 

20 

1,541 

58,  881 

1,000 

1,245 

d  Not  reported. 
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Crops 

raised  during  the  year. 

Bushels  of 
wheat. 

Bushels  of 
oats. 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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a 

hi 

>. 

pq 

1 
S 
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DAKOTA—  continued. 

Pine  liidge  Agency. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  

31.". 

887 

10,301 

8 

67, 133 

02, G70 

38, 244 

3,842 

Roseb"<l  .1 

I 'rule  and  other  Sioux 

40 

1,000 

10,000 

t; 

7,050 

11,000 

25, 000 

6,000 

Siueh 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

.".,7(1" 

100 

1,500 

9,  500 

700 

2,730 

7G:s 

900 

::,  500 

Standing  Rock  Agency, 

Blackfeel  and  oth<  i  Sioux  ... 

70 

3,  COO 

800 

G.000 

15, 000 

24,000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

6,  ooii 

Yankton  Agency. 

Yankton  Sioux; 

3,024 

2,701 

37, 000 

4,010 

(a) 

(a) 

2,000 

IDAHO. 

Fort  Hull  Agency. 

Bannaok  and  Shoshone 

150 

7,390 

L00 

7,  395 

900 

13,313 

100 

100 

2,000 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,       Banuaek,       and 

550 

5,400 

1,775 

(c) 

(<•) 

35 

\      /    -       1  ■■  ncy. 

X.  .  lP(  :  1  I     

10,000 

500 

5,000 

225 

10,:joii 

15, 000 

10, 000 

3,000 

IN  hi  LS  TERBTTOBY. 

Oh  eyen n e   ami   A rapaho 
Agi  ncy. 

Cheyenne 

500 

590 

3,000 

1,053 

9,120 

565 

331 

Arapaho    

130 

210 

:;,  725 

1,  194 

5,275 

1,  G50 

479 

Kiowa, Comanche, and  Wichita 
Agency. 

Kiowa,   Comanche,    and 

1  500 

20, 000 
35,  000 

dllO 

40,  000 
35,  000 

3,500 

900) 

2,000 

1,000) 

Osage  Agency. 

Osage  

(0 
1,000 

(c) 

(c) 

CO 

775 

(c) 

(c) 

Mules. 


a  Unknown. 
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Stock  owned. 

Miscellaneous  products  of 

1 1  <  1  i :  1 1 1 

labor. 

Hot 

Cattle. 

i 
a 

5 
— 

.a 
© 

a 

i. 

- 

a 

>. 
,a 

- 

= 
rt 

3 
H 

>. 
& 

te 

- 

o 
Q 

Freight  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
w  iih  their  own 

trains. 

a 

5 

■- 

! 

'o 
u 

3 

O 

a 

c 

03 

- 
i     « 

pp          cq 

a 

s 

I 
z 
_■ 
>. 

n 

a 

a 
>» 

T. 

£ 
o 

o 

-5 

= 

ft 

-r 

3 

a 

p 

< 

- 

B 
a 

o 

+3 

:- 

- 

rr 
o 

CH 

O 
/ 

-d 

a 

o 
© 

<    Ml               11 

i  ■ 

j    'J  IT. 

6,  278 

134 

1   802  050 

18,290 

300 

(a) 

)       7      6, 553 

11 

I     16      6, 900 

2,500 

300 

3,600,580 

1,000 

$250 

,; ;  .iTu 

1       - 

[50 

35 

I'd 

1,000 

454 

275 

150 

*    -11            *15 

!■  i« 

2,  270 

100 

4,000 
2,  ::." 

1,600 

1,003 

8 

J,  uou 
833 

016 

239 

121,963 

1,206 

95,000 

1,600 

300 

13 

f         *2 
*    5,000 

i  - 

500 

r.n 

150 

inn 

4,500 

4 

\    1,500 

i  » 

50 

50 

(«) 

29,  479 

295 

(0l 

19 

200 

300 

7 

f       *20 
}  14,  000 

J   101 

3,500 

500 



2,  500 

69,  900 

231 

22,000       500 

'joo 

100 

C    *14 

\      16 

7.") 

|   124 

1, 159 

207 

3 

1,283 
597 

931  056 

10,  242 
3  596 

42,  300 

39,  500 

91,000 

354 

40 

1,767 
C       -51 
\        975 

(    7,420 

<       *40 

(    1,200 

63° 

107 

336, 975 
{   400,000 

259 

*18 

4,500 
2,168 

1,800 
1,813 

3,000 
2,000 

4,000 

1,500 

10 

\      1 

£d3.500 

d9,  780 
325 

rfll.OOO 

45 

150 

*        3)      ' 
J     *4           *30 

}       K8 

150 

.... 

300 

56,  718 

142 

85 

300 

\       3|            75  3     — j 

c  Not  reported. 

INT  87  V  2 30 


d  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


IVDI  \\   TEBRITOBY— Cont'd. 

Ponca,  Pavma  .  Otoe,  and  Oak 
land  A  ,"<  ncy. 

Ponca  


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Bushels  of 
-wheat. 


Bushels  of 

oats. 


Pawnee 

Otoe 

Tonkawa 

i  ;■  ncy. 

Eastern  Shan  nee 

M  iami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

P<  oria 

Qaapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandotte  


■hi  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa, 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  Potta- 
wal  ii i it*  (citizen  >.  Sac  and 
Fox  of  the  M  ississippi 


t'liicn  Agency. 

Cherokee 

Seminole 


(a) 

(a) 

(O) 

(a) 

{a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 


500 
5  000 


95 


300 


200 


1.137 


300, 000 


(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


640 


300 
200 

135 


1,536 
700 


320,  000 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  b 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Xc- 
maha  Agencg. 

Chippewa  and  Munsee 

Iowa... 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 


(«) 


(a) 
(a) 


2,000 


1,  000 

3,000 

500 

2,000 


(«) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 


1,100 

1,000 
1,000 
4,000 

500 


1,000 
30,  000  . 
2,300 
300 

17,860 
19,680 

3,000 

3,  600 

23,  800 


4,900 
80,  670 

43,  780 


51,  000 


3,  840,  000 


1,000 

40,  000 
20,  000 
27,  000 

13,  000 


1,361 
3,100 
100 
(a) 

1,000 

1,321 

1,960 

1,210 

1,  105 

520 

10,012| 

5,579 


i.  050 


(a) 

50, 000       500 

(a)  (a) 
1,0  0      100 


1,500 

600 

BOO 

10 

160 


I,  160       '.ton 
1,400       360    1,110 
280 


200 
6475 


1,300  1,330 

1,400  600 

1,000  700 

600  500 

1,800  2,000 

7,486  1,400 


4,000 


2,500    1,500 


10,  0CO 


585 

1,000 

,700 

2,000 

900 

1,000 

925 

1,000 

950 

1,500 

3,500 


200       200 

2.000    1,800 


500 
1,500 

1,200 


1,  500 
3,500 

1,200 


Mules. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Stock  owned. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  Labor. 


Horses. 
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0 
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,o 

2 

3 

<w 

a 
c3 

<D 

a 
S 
S 
< 

r3 
O 

M 

o 
o 

> 

1  '! 

1  1 

6 

1 

I       9 

250 

H> 

2,  000 

180,298 
505,  258 

$54 1 

(a) 

50,  000 
(a) 

(a) 

265 
«2fl 

200 

2,  500 

3,  191 

301 

1,  I1  0 

i 

|   212 

*    * 

12 

38 

900 

146,  382 
24,74 

.Ml 

6 

163 

*1 
20 



11 

20 

71 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

*1 

}(a) 
}(a) 
{(a) 

} 

(  («) 

310 

300 

29( 

1. 1 1" 

(a) 

("), 

870 

300 

860 

360 

2,  L0I 

(a) 

-  1 
•fi 

70 

309 

260 

150,  i  in 

151 

600 

(a) 

38 
6 

SO 

306 

375 

2,000 

701 

3,  162 

3,  188 

(a) 

75 
*30 

670 

Tim 

2,000 

600 

800 

(a) 

100 

40 
*2 

(a) 
}<«) 
}(a) 

J   378 

20 

'JOS 

100 
1,246 

97 

1,200 

150 

767 

(«) 

82,600 

300 

(a) 

Hi. 
9 

997 

1,460 

370 

3,978 

1,700 

786 

{  2 

• 

173 

*49 
2,090 

7,496 

2,146 

1,060 

4,326 

200,  000 

2,000 



250 

4,000 

450 

• 
$1,  675 

{ 

*40   I 

4,000 

15,  000 

600 

) 

2 

700 

10 

100 

300 

250 

1 

; 

*5 

I    (n) 

225 
550 

141 
200 

522 
600 

40,  000 

264 

150 
400 

1,400 
500 

1,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
2 

45  >   »  ' 

300   }  <«> 
450|      (a) 

1,  900  \  {a) 

(a) 
75 

600 
1,950 

400 
1,150 

500 
1,  000 

200 
150 

600 

1,  000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

i 

*10.J 
225i5" 

1,400 

400 

250 

| 

150| 

200 

1 

6  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Crops  raised  during  the  year. 

Bushels  of 
w  heat. 
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1     1 
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tt 

a 
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H     1 

Name  of  agency  and  bribe. 

a 

- 
H 
a 

> 

z 
- 
>. 
pq 

m 

= 

S 

MICHIG  w. 

Mackinac  Igi  ncy. 

( Shipper  a  oi   Lake  Superior. . 
( Ibippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 

( 'ii.lv,  and  Black  i;i\  er  . . 
Pol bawatomie  of  Huron  

(a) 

2,  200 
300 

(a) 

(.1, 

3,500 
240 

L,500 

•J,  .".'Ml 

300 

4,800 

I.COll 

660 

(c) 

('■) 

(C) 

(c) 

275 

20Q 
35 

MINN]  SOI  \. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

M  Ississip]  i    Otter  Tail,  and 

Pembina  <  ihippewa 
Pillager.  Leech    Lake,   Win 

oebagoshiah,  and  « lass  Lak 

240 

17,705 

I,  000 

1,350 

28,245 
2  025 

1,818 

100 

5,  153 

Ton 
1    000 

Red  Lake  Chippewa      

100 

"    " 

1    ■'mi 

400 

Blackfi       i 

Black  feet,  Blood,  and  Piegau 

30 

200 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500   2,566 

l.-.o 

Orow  .1  •■  ncy. 

5*Jl 

757 

9,  783 

110,563  53.  777 

456 

•  Flatfu  ad  .1  gt  ncy 

Flathead 

6,  70  i 

::.  1Q0 



2,575 

200 



1,930 

1,701 

1,000      1,(10(1 

500       210 
11   (ion    2.000 

900 

500 

3,  <)0<) 

Kootenais 

Fort  /•'<  U  nap  Ag(  ncy. 

Assinaboiiu'  and  <  rroa  Ventre 

200 

2,700 

500 

600 

1,800 

(a) 

1,950 

(a) 

(a) 

750 

Port  /'-  ck  .1  '  ncy. 

Asainaboine   and    Yankton 
Sioux: 

250 

:;; 

300 

(a) 

1,200 

:;,  267 

(a) 

1,701 

400 

Tongue  River  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne 

1,000 

210 

1,000 

500 

150 

NEBRASKA. 

Santcc  anil  Flandreau  Agency. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

l.-.. 

0,  960 
5,  000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

220 

14, 000 
2,000 

1,  17: 
52,  000 

3< 

351 

10,  L5I 

1,150 

1,  705 

6,000 
2,000 

1,24( 

4,000 
50( 

604 
1,366 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flandreau  .. 

•20D 

300 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 

Agency. 

Omaha  d 

2,500 

30,  000 

1,700 

2,500 

4,000 

2,010 

5,  000 



4,  000 

80,  000 

1 

1,100 

5,000 

5,000 

800 

*  Mules.  a  Not  reported. 
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Stock  ow  ned. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Horses.             Cattle. 

t  1 
1 

Freight  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
with  their  own 
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0 

JO 
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5 

ft 

a 
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o 

a 
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ft 

J3 

3        , 

- 
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- 

03 

a 
.2 

a 

m 
3 

i 

> 

o 

a 
g 
pq 

03 

a 

3 
a 
A 
<~ 
o 

J 

a 

9 

a 

0 

< 

'a 
a 

03 
V 

35 
O 

u 

(H 

o 

(a) 

15 

(a) 

225 

2,000 

(e) 

(c) 

6,000 

1,  000 

$2,  000 

8 

(a) 

no 

50 
L5 

24 

35 

20 

('') 

10 

1,2 

100 

35(1 

200 

(a) 

7 

C        *13 
i        4G2 

s  » 

1,318 

07'.  i 

3,744 

1 26,  1 1 1 

$315 

::.  575 

7,910 

2,  560 

2,  575 

I    1 

j       150 
58 

g 

30 

20 

100 

,.,,, 

2,  500 

12 

157 

28 1 

59,779 

6  ■: 

175 

1,000 

78 

C          *5 

)     1,200 

J    500 

200 



300 

100,000 

1,250 

60,000 

1,000 

400 

500 

\        8 
)      23 

*300 
6,200 

!  127 

2,600 

200 

1,782 

430 

|    • 

Hi,  100 
1        650 
1    3,500 

r — 

1,500 

300 

8,  tiui 

300 

150 

in  id 



1,000 

4H0 

::.  .".no 

;    100,001 

500 

500,  000 

2,000 

3,500 

2,  501 

2,500 

) 

11 

2,  000 

296 

1~0 

24O,00( 

2,  MX 

22  E 

2,000 

20 

*       271 

314 

210 

350 

407, 179 

743 

2,500 
2C 

70 

250 

5 

C         *3 
f        75( 

1 

c        *2 

$          8? 

J 

25 

Gl  954 

4G" 

250 

(a) 

J" 

5  (a) 

li: 

5* 

5 

413 

8G,  404 

GC 

(a) 

872 

761 

182 

25 

E 

j  ,;; 

1       3 

42-1 

293 

2,  743 

100,  OOC 

15C 

(a; 

G0C 

500 

(a) 

400 

(a) 

6? 

(a) 

3c 

5C 

12 

1,601 



(«) 

5( 

(a) 

<a) 

200 

4C 

10( 

600 

151  1G; 

>          452 

20( 

550 

4 

t  £        ,*ni 

*     i< 

12.' 

>       30. 

! 

1,00( 

112,81 

:::>: 

25,  0OC 

1,001 



20C 

)       400  ^      ' 



c  Unknown. 


d Taken  from  las*  year's  report. 
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Tabic  of  statistics  showing  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


NEVADA. 


Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-Ute. 
Pi-Ute  .. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency. 


Western  Shoshone 
Pinte 


M  w  MEXICO. 
Mescalero  A 

M.  a<  alero  Apache 

Navajo  Agency. 
N.i\  ajo 

Moqnia  Pueblo 

Pueblo  Agency. 

I'll. bio 

NEW   1 1  IRK 

AJlegain  Reserve 


Cattarangns  Resei  ve  

Oneida  Rea<  rvea  

Onondaga  Reserve  c  

Tonawanda  &  aerve 

Tnscarora  Reservec  

NORTH   CABOLIKA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  <;<  orgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee   


OREGON. 

Grand  Ronde  Agency. 
Clackama,  Rogne  River,  etc. 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snake. 

Siletz  Agency. 
Alsea  Chasta  Costa,  etc 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Bushels  of 
wheat. 


[a) 


200 


225 


c,  soo 


>, 

100 

20,  000 

500 

8,000 

150 

2,500 
6, 000 

2,000 

3,000 
1,000 


500 


i=  •*      u 


>» 

Bushels  of 

a 

© 

oats. 

;§ 

a 

^ 

>> 

CS     . 

^ 

& 

g>l 

a 

a 

~   ej 

s 

M 

5^ 

&  a 

© 

a 

O 

o 

O 

O 

a 

"3 

9 

>> 

>-, 

3 

3 

pq 

pq 

pq 

pq 

(a) 

300 

150 

l.coo 

300 
10 

"(i 

150 

1,  000 





05,  000 

40,  000 

40,  000 
4,000 

3,000 



5,  000 

7,000 

600 

500 

6,000 

3,500 

5,000 

7,000 

300 



1,000 

1,000 

10,  000 

1,500 

100 

6,000 

100 

400 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

25,  000 

050 


308 


1,653 

3.  000 


1,3 

5,  750 

85! 

6,  770 

2,600 
6,  050 


1,800 


1,450 


6,350 


6,000 


100 


500 


15,000 
20,  000 

40,  000 

1,000 

300 

200 
500 


27.  Ooo 


500 


18,  000 
13, COO 


Ml,  0(10 


5,  000 


3,000 

750 
5,000 

,000  1."),  000 

3,  000    3,  500 


1,000    5,000 


(a) 


200 


5(1 


250 


a  Not  reported. 


*  Mules,    t  Burros.    J  Goats. 
c  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Stock  owned. 

■Miscellaneous  products  of  Iudian  labor. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 
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Ph 
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a? 

Cm 

a 

s 

e 
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E 

o 

a 

P3 
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.2 

>d 
a 

>> 
pq 

n 

e 
B 
a 

(H 
► 

o 
O 

PQ 

en 

a 

9 

a 

i 

a 

a 

0, 

o 

T 

-2 

s 

= 

Z 
a 

ea 

CU 

0 

0 
B 

1 
a: 

o 

t~ 

o 

0 

3 

> 

{2 

4 

*8 

j  m 

10  J 

400 

236,118 

1  000 

$1,365 
20 

(«) 

(a) 

1,  300 

i    800 
135 

300 

50 

80 

300 

6 

C       *60 

I        500 

5     '-'" 

'J?:. 

105 

(a) 

(a) 

Q 

(     tsoo 

<      -300 
(245, 000 
U15,  000 

2,0l)(i 
BOO 

....j 

:300.  000 
750,  ooo 

{  11,600 

)  20,  000 

I" 

J 

278 

(d) 

\      ?r,o  )  • 

5 

S     *200  ^ 

5,000 

200 

30,  000 

600 

)    3,000 

>•■" 

!    ,2 

400 

500 

1,500 

5,000 

1,500 

2,  000 

200 

$:.o 

j        1..0 
C         *4 

400 

1,200 

,0 

2,000 

1,  000 

1,000 

200 

}        250  >  "■ 

20 

65 

5       *6  \\ 

40 
140 

200 

40 
150 

500 

200 

400 

1,500 

30 
1,  500 

1,000 

1,500 

250 
100 

1,500 

5,000 

300 

\       150 

80 

70 

300 

75 

500 

{     *130 

X 

GOO 

• 

1,  200 

550 

6,000 

50 

600 

200 

}       200,  S 



3 

{       269}     CU 
3,2o  }    1C0 

226 

433 

108 

1,  184 

20, 000 

100 

200 

50 

5  2 

1,750 

125 



225 

100,  000 

1,500 

(a) 

(a) 

50 

500 

g 

<          *5 
1 1        213 

£      40 

206 

523 

40 

1,115 

154,  978 

650 

200 

200 

200 

d  7:.0.0i;0  pounds  wool,  95,  000  goat  skins,  and  300,000  sheep  pelts  raised  ;  2,700  blankets  manufactured. 
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Table  of  statistics  shotting  crojis  raised,  stock  eownd, 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Bushels  of      Bushels  of 
wheat.  oats. 


Name  of  agency  aud  tribe. 


Oregon— continued. 

Umatilla  Agency. 

Walla    Walla,    Cayuae    and 
Umatilla 


Warm  Sjprii        I 

WarmSprings,  W 
John  D;i\  and  Piute  


50 


I    !  A  1 1 

Uintah  >:• 

Tabequa*  be  Ute 

Uintab  and  White  River  Ute 

W  kBHIXGTi 

Lake  and  <  r*Kanagan     



Columbia  and  Nea  Pei  i  • 
CoBur  d'  AJene 


' 


Matah 

Quillehute 


Quim  t         | 

Iloh,  Queet,  Quinaielt,  etc  — 

NisquaUy  and  S'Kokomish 
Agency. 

PuyaUup 

Chehalis 

NisquaUy 

Squaxin 

S'Kokomish 


Tulalip  Agency. 
D'Wamish 


Madison 

Mncklesboot 
Swinomisb  .  - 
Luinini 


Takama  Agency. 

Yakama 

a  Not  reported. 


on 

G 
- 

a 

H 

a 

o 
a 
S 

0 

0 

o 

>. 

pq 

pq 

::,  000 

(o) 

100 
1,2  0 


2,  000 
5,  000, 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


10 


1,  200 

820 

c200 


(a) 

(") 

(a) 
(a> 
(a) 


350 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


li.-, 
200 


50 


(a) 

(a) 

(•) 

(a) 
(a) 


1,000    20,000 
<•  Taken 


15  000 


300 


:;  


500 
60.000 


(a) 


(a) 


8,400 

61  0 

c500 


-mi 


1,000 


350 

i 

000 


7,  000 


20,000 


30 


(a) 


(«) 


(a) 


(«) 


100 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


®  a 


lit,  (100 


I,  755 


10,000 


2,  000 


2.  000 


2,  CIO        2,000 


L0.500  10,000 

2,140  10,000 

1.17.-,  100,000 

1,875  5,000 


225 
210 


4,000 


17,100 
2,  200 

cl.000 
c300 


5,500 
4oo 


(a) 

(«) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


P^ 


000 


1,000 


500 

000 


10,000 

5,000 


3,  000 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 

(a) 
(a) 


258    10,000  500    4,000    6,900      10, 0C0    4,000    3,000 

from  last  year's  report.  d  Unknown. 
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stork  owned. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Hoi  -i  i 


Cattle. 


C,  OHO 


16 


2.000      (<l) 


(    6,  500 
600 

!       700 

3,  000 


(a) 


45    (,i) 
:;    (a) 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 


4 'JO 

74 

clOO 

cl 

116 


42 


1I6R  <«) 

"J; 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


*25J 


401  10,000$ 


600 


L00     («) 

1,  OOP 


4,0011         20 
\\  3 

400 

1.00J     I 


(a) 
(a) 


60 


(a) 


(a) 


940 


c2(K)       c50 

(•l'i  i         c5 
177    ... 


141        183 


42 
63 

643 


2,  095     3,  500 


208 
262 


400 


300 


3,500 


200 


Fit  ight  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
v,  itli  their  own 
trams. 


In. I 


(a) 

(<0 


(a) 


28 


'J'.' 


36 
314 


1,000 
150 


C360 

,■.'110 

750 


655 


138  i" 


600    1,000,       107,519 
*  Mules. 


$1,509    175,000 


(a) 
(a) 


:  P 

O  ^3 

O  09 

t 

_  _ 

g  B 

~  - 

O  Pi 


l  000    1,000 


150        150 


::  000 


900       (a) 


id) 


20    

100 

l.i  on       300 


200     (a) 

(a) 


a/  r3 

u  a 

£  03 

S  4) 

•g  s 

as  O 

§  •§ 


$H00 


(a) 

3,  000 


122 


(a) 


125 


575 


120,000    2,000 


la) 
(a) 


538 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


400 
'560 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


200 

"iob 


2,000    5,000   4,000         50 


7,000 
l.MM) 


1,500 


(a) 
(a) 
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Table  of  statistics  showing  crops  raised,  stock  owned, 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 

Bushels  of       Bushels  of 

wheat,                    oats. 

P 
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>a 
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>  I 
*  | 

~  3 

e 
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3 
pq 

p 
>> 
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CD 
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CD 

.3 

a 

3 

3 

H 

>s 

o 

05 

p 
3 

c  m 

c  a 
=  o9 

£9 

o 
h 

CD 

a 

3 

CO 

1 
a 

z 

cm 

o 

a: 

3 

H 

Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 

a 

. 

S 

g 

- 
> 

o 

a 

CO 

a 

= 
H 

8 

- 
6 

E 

s 
> 
o 
O 

X 

a 
a 

M 

>. 

pq 

! 

s- 
O 

u 

c 

T. 
CD 

A 

CD 

p 
pq 

WISCONSIN. 

Gri 

(a) 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 

•Jo  610 

•'!    SIR 

77:: 

u 

1,700 

5,  tin 

7:s  7 
19,500 

1,570 

lo,  600 

12,  150 

1,790 

15,  000 

1,750 

Gl 
COO 

50 
300 

200 

20 
5 
6 

in 

LOO 

100 

602          "  ""■" 

Melioinonee 

Ln  7'.  into  Agency. 
Chippewa  a1  Red  Cliff 

150 
800 

5,280 
500 

8,  500 

200 

2,000 

8.  51  0 

"100 

1,500 

Chippewa    at    Lac    Courl 

2,  000 

320 

270 

.::::::: 

Chippewa  al  Lacdn  Flambeau 

200 

50 
100 

20 

1,500 

1,000 

1,  500 
1,000 

a  Nol  reported, 

SUMMARY.* 

Wheal  raised  by  Government bushels..  7, 345 

by  I  odiana do. ...  724,  958 1 

Oats  rais<  d  by  Government do 8,  840 

by  Indians do 443,730 

Corn  raised  by  Indians do —  984,  972 

Barley  and  rye  raised  by  Indians do —  lis,  407 

Vegetables  raised. by  Indians do. ...  524,010 

Melons  raised  by  Indians number. .  707,  627 

Pumpkins  raised  by  Indians do....  452,  069 

Hay  cut  by  Indians tons..  101,828 

Horses  owned  by  <  rovernmenl number..  625 

by  I  odiana    do. ...  310,  495 

Mules  owned  by  <io\ eminent do 171 

*  Exclusive  of  live  civilized  tribes. 

!  Reduction  in  wheat  as  compared  with  previous  years  accounted  for  by  previous  over-estimates  of 
crops  raised  at  Pima  Agency. 
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Stock  owned. 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian 

labor. 

go 

Freight1  trans- 
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(a) 
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(a) 

12,320 

2,501 

(a) 
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70 
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32 
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•j,  loo 

(o) 
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11 
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7 
125 

78 
25 
13 

400 

4U0 

7.r.(i 
BOO 

400 

4(1(1 

200 

300 

75 

07 

300 
1,600 

100 

360 

•> 

50 
30 

1  000 

12 

1,000 

i 

f        MO 
J    LOOO 
]        MO 
1   1,600 

1   139 

f       60 

10 

250,038 
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} 
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2,000 
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' 

<  loo 

2 

•i 

:; 

L67.577 

3,  770 



300 

....  ) 

•  Mules. 

SUMMARY  *— Continued. 

Mules  owned  by  Indians number 

Burros  owned  by  Indians do.. 

Cattle  owned  by  Government do.. 

by  Indians do. . 

Swine  owned  by  Indians .do. . 

Sheep  and  goats  owned  by  Indians do  . 

Domestic  fowls  owned  by  Indians do. . 

Freight  transported  by  Indians pounds 

Amount  earned  by  transporting  freight dollars 

Lumber  sawed feet 

Wood  cut  cords 

Butter  made pounds 

sold do. . 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold dollars 

*  Exclusive  of  live  civilized  tribes. 


2,339 

15,500 

8,  265 

111,407 

40,471 

1,  117,273 

157,422 

8,  1 1 1,  435 

89,  067 
1,872,481 

71,877 

19,  980 
56,110 
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By  error  the  partial  statistics  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  were  included  in  the  re- 
capitulations of  statistics  given  in  report  of  Indian  Office  for  1886.  The  recapitula- 
tions should  have  been  as  follows: 

RECAPITULATION  I  (page  410). 

Total  Indian  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 247,7(51 

Number  of  mixed-bloods 20,  567 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  males , 120,527 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  females 127,234 

Exclusive  of  Jive  civilized  tribes. 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 37,377 

Number  of  Indians  who  lead  English  only 10,  802 

Nu  in  In  i  of  Indians  who  read  Indian  only 3,500 

Number  oi  Indians  "who  read  English  and  Indian  4,  042 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  caii  read,  over  twenty 7,539 

Total  Dumber  of  Indians  who  can  read,  un. lei-  twenty 11,525 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 6,153 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 21,  301 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices --  414 

Number  of  Indians  v  bo  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly 59, 621 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  in  part 43, 095 

Number  of  allotments  made  to  Indians,  full  blood 6,  875 

Number  of  allotments  made  to  Indians,  mixed-blood 798 

Number  of  Indians  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted 9,  612 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  full -blood 38, 776 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  laboi   in  ei\  ili/ed  pursuits,  mixed-blood 4,  017 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  built  b\   Indians  during, the  year 1, 830 

Cost  of  same  to  Government. $19,359 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  buiH  by  Indians  during  tbe  year 104 

Cost  of  same  to  ( Jovernnieiit    $14,425 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 15,  226 

Number  of  agency  buildings  erected  during  the  year 42 

Cost  of  same  to  Government $36, 577 

RECAPIT1  I..\ TION  II  (page 424). 

Number  of  full-blood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 22, 405 

Number  of  in  11 -blood  lam  dies  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits 7,  037 

Number  of  mixed-blood  lam  dies  engaged  in  agriculture 2,101 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits. 675 

Pounds  of  freighl  transported  b\  Indians 13, 499,  506 

Amount  earned  by  transporting  freighl     $85,708 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  year  i>.\  Indians  of  same  tribe 34 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  year  b\  Citizens   -. 13 

Number  of  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year    3 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  by  civil  and  military 119 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  by  tribal  organization 425 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  persons  of  Indians 19 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  property  of  Indians 332 

N  umber  of  whites  punished  for  crimes  against  I  mil  a  us." 31 

Number  of  whisky  sellers  prosecuted 132 

Number  of  whites  unlaw  fully  on  reserve 1,  606 

Number  of  acres  occupied 423,240 

Number  of  missionaries  • 

Male 105 

Female 38 

143 

Number  of  church  members  : 

White 918 

Indian 28,  663 

29, 581 

Number  of  church  buildings  142 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  education $95,  lhi 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  other  purposes $48,  881 

Donations  by  societies  and  individuals  to  Carlisle  and  Hamilton $23,  043 

Number  of  Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  year 00,934 

Number  of  births  during  the  year 4,419 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year 3,  929 

RECAPITULATION  III  (page  436). 

Number  of  acres  tillable 14,  206,  830 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Government 3,132 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Indians 252,276 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  year  by  Government 3,  042 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  year  by  Indians 24,  960 

Number  of  acres  under  fence ' 473,  337 

Number  of  rods  offence  built  during  the  year 410,077 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Government 6,  709 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians 902,  733 

Bushels  of  corn  raised  by  Government 10,  790 

Bushels  of  corn  raised  by  Indians 710,001 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Government 10,  871 
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Bushels  of  outs  raised  by  Indians 37f>,  751 

Bushels  of  barley  and  rye  raised  by  Government 2,  753 

Bushels  of  bailey  and  rye  raised  by  Indians 57, 157 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised  by  Indians 255,  403 

lUishels  of  turnips  raised  by  Indians 47,  526 

Bushels  of  onions  raised  by  Indians 16,780 

Bushels  of  beans  raised  by  Indians 28,  393 

Bushels  of  other  vegetables  raised  by  Government 2,  945 

Bushels  of  other  vegetables  raised  by  Indians 62,332 

Number  of  melons   1,112,  471 

Number  of  pumpkins 399,  303 

Number  of  tous  of  bay  cut 04, 295 

RECAPITULATION   IV  (page448). 

Lumber  sawed feel ..  2,  561,  823 

Wood  out cords..  64, 44] 

Butter  made pounds. .  V  J,  629 

Butter  sold do 23,  170 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold $72,  To  I 

Horses  owned  by  Government 559 

Horses  owned  by  Indians 108,  '.'7 2 

■Mules  owned  by  Government 189 

"Mules  owned  by  Indians 5,610 

Cattle  owned  b\  Government 8,  858 

Cattle  owned  by  Indians 109,  ll'.i 

Swiue  owned  by  Government 625 

Swine  owned  by  Indians 16,712 

Sheep  owned  by  Indians 880,  198) 

Fowls  owned  by  Government SO.1) 

Fowls  owned  by  Indians . .  1  Hi,  528 

Increase  during  year  in  number  of — 

Horses  and  mules 19,  104 

Cattle 16,  303 

Swine 7,  L20 

Sheep :s,  483 

Fowls 16,557 

Fiw  civilized  tribes  {partially  reported). 

RECAPITULATION,  I  (page410). 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 9,500 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  lead  English  only  I  _',  633 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  Indian  only <">,  4H7 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  English  and  Indian 900 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read,  over  twenty 12,000 

Number  Of  Indians  who  can  read,  under  twenty 8,  000 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  tyr  ordinary  intercourse 17,  500 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices 100 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly 22,  000 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress, in  pari 16,000 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 400 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  built  for  Indians  during  the  year. l<»o 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 6,  006 

RECAPITULATION  II  (page 424). 

Number  of  full-blood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 2,200 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 1,  400 

Number  of  full-blood  families  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits 300 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits 362 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  ou  reserve 5,  000 

RECAPITULATION  III  (page  436). 

Number  of  acres  t  illable 1,  000,  000 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians 120,000 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  the  year  by  Indians 4,  000 

Number  of  acres  under  fence 130,  0m> 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians 75, 000 

Bushels  of  corn  raised  by  Indians 1,  500,  000 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Indians 25,  000 

Bushels  of  pototoes  raised  by  Indians 32,  000 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut 20,000 

RECAPITULATION  IV  (page  448). 

Horses  owned  by  Indians 18,643 

Mules  owned  by  Indians 1,  28!) 

Cattle  owned  by  Indians 150,000 

Swine  owned  by  Indians 120,000 

Sheep  owned  by  Indians 18,  000 

Fowls  owned  by  Indians 150,  000 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Consolidated  report  of  sick  and  wounded,  United  Slates 
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Diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
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-Continuec 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs. 
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"Wounds,  injuries,  and  accidents. 
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Consolidated  report  of  sick  andivounded,  United  States 


"Name  and  location  of  agency. 


Colorado  River,  Ariz 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Ariz. 

Papago,  Ariz 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

White  Mountain  Apaches,  Ariz  .. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Mission,  Cal 

Pound  Valley,  Cal 

•Southern  Ute,  Colo 

('lie venue  River,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Lower  Brule,  D;ik 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak 

Rosebud,  Dak 

Sisseton,  Dale. 

Standing  Pork,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Lemhi,  Idaho 

]STez  Perce,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Ind.  T... 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  ... 

Osage,  Ind.T 

Kaw,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Ind.  T 

1 'aw  nee,  Ind.  T 

Otoe,  Ind.T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Quapaw,  Ind. '!' 

Sao  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha 

Mackinac,  Mich 

White  Earth,  Minn 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Red  Lake,  Minn 

Pdackfeet,  Mont 

<  row,  Mont 

Flat  In  ad,  Mont 

Fori  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Teck,  Mont 

( hmaha  and  Winnebago,  Nehr 

Santee,  Nehr 

Flandreau,  Nebr... 

Ponca,  Nehr 

Nevada,  Nev 

Mescalero,  Nr.  Mex 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 

New  York,  N.Y 

Crand  Ronde,  Oregon 

Klamath,  Oregon 

Siletz,  Oregon" 

Umatilla,  Oregon 

Warm  Springs,  Oregon 

Ouray,  Utah 

Uintah  Vallcv,  Utah 

Colville,  Wash 

Xeah  Bay,  Wash 

Quinaielt,  Wash 

Nisqually,  Wash 

S'Kokomish,  Wash 

Tulalip,  Wash 

Yakama,  Wash 

Green  Bay.  Wis 

Shoshone,  Wyo 


Carlisle,  Pcnn  . 

Chelocco,  Ind.  T 

Salem,  Oregon 

Genoa,  Nehr 

Lawrence,  Cans   

Port  Stevenson,  Dak  . 
(J rand  Junction,  Colo. 
Albuquerque,  X.  Mex 


SCHOOLS. 
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Indian  service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1887 — Continued. 
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61)3 
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1,  lot 
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4*8 
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324 
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454 
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109 
324 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


Class  I. -ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Diseases. 

Typhoid  fever 53 

Typhus  fever 1 

Typho-malarial  fever 80 

Yellow  fever 11 

Remittent  fever 924 

Quotidian  intermittent  fe- 
ver    4,  ?>'>! 

Tertian  intermittent  fever.  1,  710 
Quartan  intermittent  fever       20 
Congestive  intermittent  le- 
ver   8 

A  cuto  diarrhea 3,  497 

Chronic  diarrhea 55 

Acute  dysentery 1,198 

Chronic  dysentery 18 

Epidemic  cholera 1 

Erysipelas* 305 

Hospital  gangrene* 1 

Pyemia . 5 

Varioloid 3 

Chicken-pox 251 

Measles 1,042 

Seal  let    l'e\  61 153 

Mumps 838 

Tonsillitis  (quinsy) 1,247 

Diphtheria 3;s 

Epidemic    catarrh    (intlu- 

enza) 1,213 

Whooping  congh 260 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis.  -1 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  48 

Ordei  'J—  Em iik nc  Diseases. 

Primary  syphilis. 193 

Constitutional  syphilis —  463 

Gonorrhea 884 

Gonorrheal  orchitis BO 

Gonorrheal  opthalmia 10G 

Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)   18 

Bite  of  serpent 14 

Malignant  pustule 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order         49 

Order  3.— Dietic  Diseases. 

Scurvy 17 

Inebriation 4 

Delirium  tiemens 1 

Chronic  alcoholism 3 

Class  n.— CONSTITUTIONAL 

DISEASES. 

Order  l.— Diathetic  Diseases. 

Acute  rheumatism 2,077 

Chronic  rheumatism 1,442 

Anaemia 149 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
symptom  of  disease  of 
heart,  liver,  or  kidneys).        21 

Cancer 12 

Epithelioma 2 

Tumors 72 

Dry  gangrene 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order        10 

Order  2.— Tubercular  Diseases. 

Consumption 743 

Scrofula 1,357 

Other  diseases  of  this  order        18 

Class  III.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 
Itch 5,096 


Tape-worms 129 

Lumbricoid  worms 428 

Ascarides 305 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  09 

Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Diseases  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System. 

Apoplexy 5 

Convulsions 77 

Chorea 21 

Epilepsy 44 

Headache 1,041 

Insanity 4 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.        19 
Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 12 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal 

cord 6 

Neuralgia 1,014 

Paralysis  49 

Sunstroke 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     21 1 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  hie  Eye. 

Conjunctivitis 9,187 

liitis 174 

Cataract 21 

Amaurosis 42 

Other  diseases  of  t  h  is  onh  r       5  I  1 

Order  3.— DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

OtorrhcBa 315 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal ear 202 

Deafness 22 

Ot  her  diseases  of  this  older  52 

Order  4.— Diseases  ok  the  or- 
gans OF  CIRCULATION. 

Inflammation  of    pericar- 
dium   9 

Dropsy  of  pericardium —  2 
Inflammation   Of    endocar- 
dium   1 

Hypertrophy  of  heart lo 

Valvular  disease  of  heart..  57 

Dropsy  from  heart  disease.  4 

.Aneurism 4 

Phlebitis 2 

Vai  Lcose  veins 0 

Other  dis<  as<  a  of  this  order  30 

Order  5.— Diseases  op  the  RES- 
PIRATORY OBGAKS. 

Asthma 30 

Catarrh 1,226 

Acute  bronchitis 3,377 

Chronic  bronchit  is 210 

Inflammation  of  larynx  ...  1, 171 

Inflammation  of  lungs 684 

Inflammation  of  pleura —      213 

Dropsy  of  the  chest 2 

Other  diseases  of  this  order      413 

Order  0.— Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs. 

Colic 990 

Constipation 3, 1('3 

Cholera  morbus 152 

1  )yspepsia 677 

Inflammation  of  stomach..  154 
Inflammation  of  bowels...  73 
Inflammation  of  perito- 
neum    11 

Ascites 18 

Hemorrhage  from  stomach  31 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels.  21 


Fistula  in  ano 1 

Piles 88 

Prolapsus  ani 7 

Femoral  hernia 4 

Inguinal  hernia 12 

Acute  inflammation  of  liver  114 
Chronic  inflammation  of 

liver 41 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 3 

Dropsy   from   hepatic   dis- 
ease'   3 

Jaundico 19 

Biliary  calculi 1 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  7 

Enlarged  spleen 1 20 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  223 

Order  7.— Diseases  OF  THE  URI- 
NARY and  Genital  Organs. 

In  (lamination  of  kidneys..  37 

Blight's  disease 8 

Diabetes 34 

Gravel 0 

Inflammation  of  bladder..  72 

Incontinence  of  urine 39 

Retention  of  mi  no 58 

Inflammation    of    testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 34 

Hydrocele 10 

Llysteria 24 

Prolapsus  uteri 7 

Disease  of  uterus 116 

01  her  diseases  of  this  order  182 

Order  8.— Diseases  of  the  Bones 
and  Joints. 

Inflammation  of  perioste- 
um   17 

Inflammation  of  bones 7 

Caries 31 

Necrosis 14 

Inflammation  of  joints 41 

Anchylosis 2 

Ot  her  diseases  of  this  order  10 

Order  9.— Diseases  of  the  In- 
tegumentary System. 

Abscess 433 

Boil. 304 

Carbuncle 31 

Ulcer 000 

Whitlow 44 

Skin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing svphilitic  skin  affec- 

tions'or  itch) 1,074 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  83 

Class  V.— VIOLENT  DIS- 
EASES AND  DEATHS. 

Order  1.— Wounds,  Injuries, 
and  Accidents. 

Burns  and  scalds 490 

Bruises 450 

Concussion  of  the  brain ...  6 

Drowning 7 

Sprains 246 

Dislocation 31 

Frost-bite 148 

Simple  fracture  (not  gun- 
shot)   88 

Compound    fracture    (not 

gunshot) 8 

Gunshot  wound 34 

Incised  wound 325 

Lacerated  wound 1 36 

Punctured  wound 121 

Poisoning 114 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  259 


*  When  these  affections  occur  as  complications  of  wounds  they  are  not  reported  as  new  cases ;  and 
in  such  instances,  should  they  terminate  fatally,  the  deaths  are  set  down  opposite  "  Wounds" 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table — Continued. 

GRAND  TOTALS. 

Remaining  under  treatment  from  last  year 3, 4G1 

Taken  sick  and  wounded  during  year:  Males,  36,353;  females, 29,763 66,118 

Recovered:  Males,  35, 6G7  ;  females, 29,238 64,903 

Deaths: 

Males  over  5  years,  510  ;  under  5  years,  173* 689 

Females  over"  5  years,  439;  under  5  years,  175* 614 

Remaining  under  treatment  Juno  30 3,  373 

Births: 

Indians,  1,264 ;  half-breeds,  155 ;  whites,  36* 1, 455 

Males,  763 ;  females,  6912* 1, 455 

Vaccinated :  Successfully,  638 ;  unsuccessfully,  392 1, 030 

*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  the  agency  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths 
as  reported  by  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  348  to  365. 
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MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF   INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,  WITH    THEIR 
POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

.James  Lidgerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Waldby,  Adrian.  Mich. 

Merrill  E.  Gaits.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

William  II.  Morgan,  Nashville, Tonn. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  Dak. 

LIST   OF    INDIAN    AGENCIES   FORMERLY    ASSIGNED    TO    THE   SEVERAL 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Ofcoe,  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  E. 
Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage  and  Sac 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Jane*  E.  Rhoades,  L316  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  R  >nn  1  Valley,  and  Talc  River,  in  California;  Yakama, 
Neah Bay,  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington;  Klamath  and Siletz, in  Oregon:  Blackfeet, 
('row,  and  Fori  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and  Mackinac, 
in  Michigan.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tnlalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington;  Grande  Ronde  and  Umatilla 
in  Oregon;  Flathead  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Bock  and  Devil's  Lake  in  Dakota. 
The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  1009  /•'  street,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Baptist.-  I'm  ion  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  ( 'hoc  taws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada  in  Nevada.  Rev.  Dr.  ll.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street,  New  York  City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mesoalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico:  Nez 
Perces,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  New  York  City.  Her.  Dr. 
II.  Kendall,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  280  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Congregational.— Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin  ;  Sissiton  and  Fort 
Bertholdj  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokoinish,  in  Washington.  Bev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby, 
secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Beade  strcect,  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule", 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton.  Rosebud,  and  Pino  Eidge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  (!.  F.  Flitchner,  secretary  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Onray,  in  Utah,  Rev.  Q-.  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, 7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian.— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Her.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran.— Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
l!<r.  Dr.  J.  a.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large: 

William  Parsons Hartford,  Conn. 

. I ames  L.  Robinson ..Franklin,  N.  C. 

Henry  Heth Richmond,  Va. 

Henry  S.  Welton Springfield,  111. 

Eugene  E.  White Prescott,  Ark. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Ciiilocco,  Ind.  T.,  July  28, 1887. 
Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Chilocco 

Indian  Industrial  School. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  The  average  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been  165§+.  The 
pupils  arc  distributed  among  the  different  tribes  as  follows: 


Name  of  tribe. 


No. 


Pottawatomies 58 

Cheyennea 6 

Pawnees 80 

Kin  was 4 

Osages 

Otoes. <> 

Sacs  and  Foxes  .  5 

Shawnees - 

Delawares  17 

Chippewas 1 

I  roqnois l 


Name  of  tribe. 


Chootaws., 
Wionitaa  . 
Ottawaa  .  - 

Iowaa 

Caddoes  .. 
Tonkawayi 
Beminoles 
A  rapahoes 
Miamia  — 
Cherokees 


No. 


In  the  school  the  pupils  have  been  diligently  and  thoroughly  (aught,  and  have 
made  more  perceptible  progress  than  during  any  previous  year.  Many  who  have 
hitherto  shown  but  little  interest  in  or  appreciation  for  the  higher  branches  taught 
here  have  manifested  increased  interest  and  made  commendable  progress.  Seventy- 
five  j)  noils  have  completed  their  course  of  t  hree  years  here  ;  of  this  number  a  majority 
have  re lu rn ed  to  their  friends,  some  remaining  to  continue  their  work  and  studies. 

Daring  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops  have  been  in  successful  operation.  The  various  details 
in  t he>e  shops  have  been  patient,  oarnest,  successful  workers.  The  results  of  indus- 
trial training  here  are  certainly  encouraging.  No  estimate  has  been  made  for  shoes, 
and  a  very  small  one  for  ready-made  clothing  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Theshoe- 
Bhops,  the  Be  wing-room,  and  the  tailor-shop  will  furnish  shoes,  boots,  and  clothing  for 

I  he  pupils. 

[MPROVEMKS 


During  the  year  a  commodious  and  well-appointed  bam  has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of 

si. A  shed  lor  cat ile,  inclosed  on  all  Bides,  300  by 28 feet,  furnishing  protection 

tor  300  head  of  cattle,  has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  hennery,  an  ice-house, 
and  an  oil-house  have  been  constructed. 

The  fences  about  the  building  and  farm  have  been  repaired,  and  new  fences  have 
been  built.  Nearly  all  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  pupils.  I  respectfully 
call  your  at  teni  ion  to  the  following  reports  from  employe's  engaged  at  this  school: 

Mr.  I.  \V.  Bruce,  mechanic,  reports  as  follows : 

••'fhe  principal  part  of  the  labor  perform!  d  has  been  repairs  on  buildings  and  fences, 
etc.  In  addition  to  tins-  repairs  wc  have  built  One  house,  28  feet  wide  D^"  300  feet 
long,  with  all  the  necessary  racks,  troughs,  etc.,  to  shelter  cattle  during  the  winter ; 
one  chicken-house,  Hi  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long;  one  oil-house,  8  by  10  feet;  one  ice- 
house,  10  by  10  feet  ;  one  water-tank,  8  by  l'i  feet,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  in 
a  good,  substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

"  While  some  of  the  Indian  boys  under  my  charge  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress 
as  1  would  like  to  he  able  to  report,  some  deserve  special  mention.  Ignatius  Wano 
and  Levi  Frank  have  done  well,  and  are  making  rapid  advancement.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  case  of  draughting  instruments  bo  purchased,  that  they  may  he  instructed 
in  architectural  drawing.  I  think  it  would  bo  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  would 
stimulate  ami  encourage  others. 

'•  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  suitable  workshop,  the  cottage  we  now  occupy  being 
entirely  too  small  for  a  carpenter's  shop.  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  amount  of 
lumber  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices.  Many  small 
articles  might  be  made  by  them,  which,  if  not  of  practical  value,  would  encourage, 
them  and  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and  habits  of  industry. 

"While  some  of  our  work  may  seem  to  drag,  I  will  say  that  I  have  always  taught 
thorn  to  do  all  their  work  well  and  thoroughly.  This  will  in  a  measure  account  for 
t  he  seeming  slowness  of  their  work.  Another  cause  for  this  is  that  half  the  appren- 
t  ices  are  in  school  half  the  day.  Some  of  them  will  commence  a  piece  of  work,  and 
often  by  the  time  they  fully  understand  what  is  required  of  them  it  is  time  to  go  into 
school  and  for  others  to  take  their  places.     I  suppose  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  this. 
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I  <lo  not  think  it  discourages  t Ik*  apprentices  to  any  groat  extent,  bnt  it  tries  the  pa- 
tience of  the  instructor." 

Mr.  Nelson  Polsom,  tailor,  says: 

11  The  pupils  that  have  been  detailed  to  t ho  tailor-shop,  during  the  time  there  has 
been  a  tailor,  have  been  very  successful,  quick  to  learn,  and  show  taste  tor  the  work 
by  their  exactness  and  neatness.  Of  thesis  boys  who  nave  been  in  this  department, 
three  have  Learned  to  make  up  clothes  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  while  the  other 
three'  keep  their  own  and  many  other  boys'  clothing  in  repair.  There  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  tailor-shop  the  following  an  icles  for  the  pupils:  L86  pairs  of  pants;  83 
coats ;  18  denim  aprons  for  kitchen  hoys,  and  2  jackets,  besides  a  greal  deal  of  repair- 
ing of  t  he  boys'  clothing. n 

H.  lb  Calef,  laundryman,  reports: 

"In  no  department  of  an  institution  of  this  class  is  the  work  harder  or  the  diffi- 
culties to  he  overcome  more  trying  than  in  t  he  laundry,  and  especially  when  but  few 
facilities  for  the  proper  performance  of  tie'  work  are  provided.  Vet,  during  the  past 
year  the  work  of  the  school  laundry  has  been  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  per- 
formed than  ever  before,  and  much  credit  is  tine  t  he  children  who  have  been  detailed 
to  tins  department  for  the  faithful  acomplishment  of  their  Laborious  duties. 

"Out'  greal  impediment  to  successful  Laundry  work  in  this  locality  is  the  hard 
limestone  water,  which  renders  t  he  work  of  washing  t  rebly  hard  ;  anot  her,  the  exces- 
sive dust  caused  by  the  tierce  prairie  winds,  and  which  renders  out-door  drying,  es- 
pecially during  the  fall  and  winter,  almost  an  Impossiblity  ;  a  third  is  tic  too  limited 
supply  of  soap,  and  upon  this  subject  we  can  not  speak  too  plainly. 

"In  former  reports  of  school  superintendents  we  notice  special  reference  to  the  small 
allowance  of  so;ip,  witli  requests  t  hat  a  more  generous  supply  lie  aut  horizecL  These 
recommendations  we  most  heartily  indorse,  as  the  regular  allowance  of  one-fourth 
pound  a  week  per  capita  is  not  sufficient  for  even  the  proper  washing  of  the  cloth- 
ing, the  bed  and  table  linen ;  yet.it  is  expected  by  the  department  that  all  of  the 
laundry  work,  house-cleaning,  dish-washing,  bathing  of  the  children,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  work  for  which  soap  is  needed  will  be  properly  performed  with  this 

small  allowance.      At   least   double    the  present   quantity  Should    he   allowed   to  each 

school,  and  treble  the  amount  would  in-  advantageously  expended.  Another  sugges- 
tion we  wotdd  oiler  in  connection  with   this  subject  is   that    in  the  purchase  of  soap 

for  Indian  schools  a  t  horoughly  dry  and  well-seasoned  art  Lole  be  required  of  t  he  con- 
tractor, instead  of  the  fresh,  green  quality  usually  supplied.  Old  soap  is  fat  prefer- 
able to  new.  as  it  contains  a  much  less  percentage  of  water,  weighs  Less,  and  will  do 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

••  While  ir  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  home 
methods  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  the  dafiy 
duties  of  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  own  future  livelihood,  yet  we  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  size  it  wotdd  be  judicious  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the 
drudgery  of  the  laundry.  So  largo  a  quantity  of  work  is  weekly  required  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  Large  detail  of  children  constantly  at  the  wash-tub,  when  they 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  agreeable  industry.  Past  experience 
teaches  us  that  t  he  purchase  of  a  steam-laundry  outfit  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  school  would  prove  a  profitable  and  humane  investment.  Suchasug- 
gestion  met  the  hearty  approval  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Riley,  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian 
schools  during  his  brief  visit  to  Chilocco  last,  fall,  and  we  trust  may  merit  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  the  Indiau  Department." 

G.  C.  Hitchcock,  shoemaker,  writes: 

"  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  we  did  not  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  not 
having  necessary  stock.  During  the  time  at  work  we  have  made  87  pairs  of  shoes 
and  9  pairs  of  boots,  and  half-soled  and  repaired  over  300  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 
We  have  fitted  C4  pairs  of  shoe-uppers  ready  for  the  bottoms.  As  regards  the  aptness 
and  interest  in  work  of  these  Indian  boys  I  can  truly  say  that  in  my  experience  I 
have  had  white  boys  under  my  instruction  who  did  not  average  better  than  they  do." 

S.  E.  Pollock,  farmer,  says : 

•'  The  care  of  stock  and  raising  of  grain  for  their  support,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
pupils  are  uot  here  for  a  mercenary  but  an  educational  purpose,  is  the  principal  care. 
The  advancement  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  marked,  and  a  glance  at  our 
crop  report,  although  the  seasons  have  been  unfavorable,  and  we  have  had  many 
other  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  will  show  that  the  pupils  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  that  occupation  which  in  the  near  future  must  be  pursued  by  the  ma- 
joi  ity  of  their  race. 
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Crop  report. 

Crop. 

Acres. 

Seed 
sown. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Total 

yield. 

Corn        

1886. 

100 
12 

too 

7,"> 

1 

206 

50 

40 
20 

Bushels. 

8 

18 

250 

48 

3 

M 

75 

too 

16 

Bushels. 
20 

Bushels. 
2,000 

Millet 

114 

(*) 

16 
(*) 
(*) 

20C 

1887. 

Win  ■  it 

841 

M  ,11,  t                        

*  Not  harvested. 

-The  wheat,  oat,  and  millet  crops  of  1886  were  totally  destroyed  l>y  chinch-bugs. 

A  few  tons  of  tl ,u  Btraw  was  harvested  for  hay,  but  other  than  this  the  crop 

was  a  failure.  Many  fields  iu  the  adjoining  State  were  plowed  before  harvest  in  or- 
der to  check  the  w<  -••  little  pests  and,  if  possible,  save  t ho  growing  coin 
in  »m  their  ravages.  Of  the  crops  not  ha  orn,  oats,  and  millet)  this  year,  the 
oats  and  millet  bid  fair  to  make  average  crops ;  hut  at  the  rate  the  chinch-bugs  have 
commenced  work  on  the  corn,  unless  we  have  very  favorable  weather  the  crop  will  bo 
Bhort." 

(  utile, 


Julv     1. 

Julv     1, 

1-7. 

Died. 

Bought. 

■ 

152 
L20 

7 

128 

185 

8 

29 

1 



total 

279 

821 

29 

6 

OTHBB  BTOCK. 

2 
fl 

12 

10 

4 

4 
12 
42 

2 

2 

Hoga 

3 

1 



190 

25 

104 

"  Of  the  cows  rliat  died  during  the  year  a  majority  died  giving  birth  to  calves 
during  the  severe  cold  weather,  although  they  were,  provided  with  shelter  and  the 
food  and  care  suited  to  their  conditions.  Only  four  ot  the  calves  that  were  born  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  survived  the  winter.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  bulls  from  the  cows  last  winter  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  winter's 
experience  with  calves.  The  condition  of  the  stock  at  present  is  good  ;  the  cattle  are 
in  line  order  and  good  health.  If  the  pasturage  continues  good,  our  herd  will  enter 
the  winter  in  much  better  condition  this  year  than  last. 

"  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  engine  for  grinding  corn-meal  and  chop  feed 
would  be  a  very  useful  acquisition,  as  ft  could  be  utilized  to  relieve  the  overworked 
windmill  in  pumping  water,  and  also  give  some  of  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn 
steam  engineering.  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  teach  farming  pure  and  simple,  the  purchase  of  a  grain  drill 
for  sowing  small  grain  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  grain  sown  broadcast  here  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  drought  is  not  put  into  the  ground  deep  enough,  and,  besides, 
by  using  a  drill  (press  drill  preferred  )  the  grain  is  put  on  the  ground  evenly  and  at 
an  even  depth,  and  will  all  grow.  If  possible,  the  drill  should  be  secured  in  time  to 
sow  t  he  fall  wheat." 

E.  A.  Gray,  disciplinarian,  reports: 

"The discipline  of  any  school  is  very  important,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  an 
Indian  school.     The  success  of  this  part   of  school  work    is  not  dependent  entirely 
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upon  the  efficiency  of  the  disciplinarian.  To  nave  the  besi  success  he  musl  have  the 
support  of  all  the  employes  of  t  be  school,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  t  hat  i  hei  e  has  been 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  school  during  the  past  year.     The  instances  have 

been  very  few  where  I  have  been  called  upon  to  punish  a  scholar  for  violation  of 
school  rules.  There  has  been  a  greater  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  employe's  to  en- 
force and  have  enforced  good  wholesome  discipline  than  heretofore,  and  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  maintain  good  order  and 
faithful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  that  have  been  made  of  them." 

Mr.  E.  Singleton,  principal  teacher, says : 

"In  giving  an  account  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  >ear  1  take  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their  progress  has  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
most  of  them  being  actuated  while  in  the  pursuit,  of  an  education  by  motives  which 
inspire  and  help  them.  I  have  watched  with  interest  their  increasing  Love  for  study, 
and  have  been  highly  gratified  in  the  advancement  they  have  made.  Some  of  them 
are  model  students,  making  good  DBS  of  all  the  time  allotted  them  for  study.  Many 
of  them  are  reflecting  credit  upon  the  distinguished  names  they  bear.  I  would  Like 
to  men! ion  that  one  boy  has  had  a  faultless  record  for  t  wo  years,  never  having  been 
reproved  tor  anything.  I  state  without  hesitation  that  their  natural  intellects  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  white  children.     They  are  peculiarly  apt  in  the  memory 

Studies,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  drawing]   but  from  dormant  rather  than  deficient 

reasoning  faculties  t  hey  make  rather  slow  progress  in  mathematics. 

'■An  intelligent  stranger  said  t<>  the  children,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  school,  that  he. 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  t  heir  school  compared  so  favorably  \\  it  h  other 
schools,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  other  school  where  pupils  of  the  same  age  could  have 
handled  so  successfully  the  list  of  words  he  had  seen  them  write  on  t  he  boa  id.  Their 
deportment  is  remarkably  good,  and  only  firm,  kind  discipline  is  Deeded  to  keep  t hem 
obedient  ami  studious.  Our  highest  grade  is  the  Fifth  Header  grade.  They  study 
arithmetic,  advanced  geography,  grammar,  physiology,  and  history,  and  books  on 
genera]  useful  informat  ion ;  and  t  hey  show  an  interest  and  appreciat  ion  for  any  branch 
of  knowledge  assigned  them  for  study.  If  their  future  prospeots  in  other  respeel  a  are 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  aptness  ami  eagerness  to  Learn,  then  we  may  hope  t<> 
see  them  in  the  near  future  a  thriftier  and  happier  people." 

In  concluding  my  report  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $15,000  be  a-ked  for  from  the  approaching  Congress,  t<>  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  new  building  and  in  repairs,  a  stone  building,  large  enough  lor  workshop,  Laun- 
dry, bath-rooms,  and  hospital,  is  imperatively  needed.  The  dining-room  needs  to  lie 
enlarged.  The  Chilocco  school,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  and  can  lie  made 
increasingly  so  an  institution  of  unmeasured  influence  in  the  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  children  of  the  wild  tribes. 

After  an  experience  here  of  two  years  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  uplifting  of  the  In- 
dian to  a  higher  plane  of  manhood,  through  the  educational  and  Christianizing  pro- 
cesses now  employed  by  the  Government,  has  been  Largely  increased;  The  children 
here  are  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  and  influences.  Through  t  heir  let- 
ters home,  and  in  other  ways,  1  have  learned  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  has  found  its  was-  down  into  their  hearts.  If  not  transgressing 
the  proprieties  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  a 
Pawnee  girl,  Mary  Eagle,  who  came  here  three  years  ago  and  who  died  last  spring  of 
consumption,  she  was  sick  a  Long  t line.  With  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  she 
bore  all  her  sufferings.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death  she  could  hardly  sleep  at  ail. 
Her  teacher  asked  her  it*  she  did  not  get  very  tired  Lying  awake  all  uight.  Her  an- 
swer was:  "Not  at  all.  When  I  get  tired  and  lonesome  1  think  of  Jesus.  1  love  to 
think  of  Jesus;  His  name  is  so  sweet."  With  this  simple  trusting  faith,  on  Saturday 
night,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  western  plains,  she  ascended  to  her  homo 
beyond  the  stars,  to  be  with  God  forever.  The  children  here  are  made  better  iu  con- 
science, character,  aud  life  by  the  influences  of  a  Christian  education. 

Men  of  high  moral  character  aud  of  blameless  life,  who  teach  by  example  the  vir- 
tues and  not  the  vices  of  civilization,  are  the  men,  and  the  only  class  of  men,  who 
should  bo  placed  in  personal  contact  with  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  consideration  and 
hearty  co-operation  extended  to  nie  by  the  Indian  Office  during  the  two  years  of  my 
superintendency  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Branham,  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Indian  Service, 

Indian  Training  School, 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  July  26,  1887. 

Sir:  I  liavo  the  honor  respectfully  to  report  that  the  Indian  training  school  un- 
fit r  my  supervision  at  this  place  has  for  the  past  scholastic  year  been  as  successful 
in  good  results  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
almost  any  kind  of  training  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Yuma  Indians.  The  indi- 
vidual enrollment  (see  accompanying  statistical  reports)  was  122  out  of  a  scholastic 
population  of  less  than  200,  notwithstanding  we  had  no  coercive  power  whatever  to 
enforce  attendance.  The  average  attendance  ranged  from  60  to  70,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  months  last  spring,  in  which  the  attendance  was  materially  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  measles  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  time.  After  the 
subsidence  of  the  disease,  however,  the  average  soon  obtained  its  usual  rate,  and  the 
school  closed  with  nearly  80  pupils  in  regular  attendance. 

The  industrial  attainments  of  the  pupils,  considering  the  limited  means  of  instruc- 
tion at  command,  have  been  gradually  progressive.  The  boys  generally  have  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  work,  and  have  been  instructed  in  useful  labor  as  far  as  the 
means  were  available  to  do  so.  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  could  be  taught,  to  their  ul- 
t  imaie  advantage,  some  of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  such  for  instance,  as  shoe-making, 
carpentering,  and  tinsmithing.  The  latter  avocation  will,  in  all  probability,  soon 
become  profitable  here,  or  at  Least  be  called  into  active  demand,  through  the  grape 
and  fruit  industries  now  in  development.  Agriculture  as  an  industry  is  so  entirely 
dependent  on  irrigation  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  one  without  the 
other. 

The  Larger  girls  have  been  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  cook  and  sew,  also  regularly 
detailed  in  many  ot  her  domestic  duties  which  are  essential  to  their  position.  Many 
of  the  older  ones,  I  regrel  to  say,  nave  invariably  manifested  a  repugnance  to  civil- 
ized domestic  duties,  even  Leaving sohool  in  some  instances  to  avoid  it. 

The  younger  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  tractable  and  cheerfully  perform  all 
tasks  assigned  them.  rhey  speedily  form  strong  local  attachments  and  manifest 
great  Love  and  affection  for  their  teachers  and  reluctantly  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing vacal  ion. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  has, 
in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  advanced  pupils  can  read  plain 
English  prose  auderstandingly  and  indite  a  fairly  intelligible  letter.  Some-  few  have 
entirely  abandoned  their  Indian  Life,  out  their  hair,  and  otherwise,  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  civilization,  learn  to  speak  the  English  Language,  and  Lead  a  civil- 
ized life.  It  has  not  induced  others  to  read  aloud  in  the  English,  much  less  to  speak 
it.  This  apparent  repugnance  to  the  English  tongue  is  probably  owing  partly  to 
their  Keen  sense  of  ridicule  and  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

The  I  mi  Mings,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  have  been  partially  repaired. 
School-rooms,  dining-hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchen  have  been  thoroughly  renovated; 
t  here  is,  how  ever,  still  much  to  be  done  in  t  be  way  of  repairing. 

Returning  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cordial  assist  a  nee  and  support 
received,  1  have  the  honor  to 
Most  respectfully, 

Mary  O'Neil, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

The  Sun  Building,  No.  1315  F  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C.f  December  9,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  Catholic  Indian  educa- 
tional work  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. 

The  reports  received  by  this  bureau  from  the  different  contract  and  mission  hoard- 
ing and  day  schools  of  their  operations  during  the  past  year  are  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory character,  showing  the  schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing  admir- 
able work,  the  truth  of  which  reports  I  have  myself  verified  by  personal  inspection 
in  a  number  of  instances,  and  is,  1  believe,  borne  out  by  the  reports  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Indian  inspectors  and  special  agents  who  have  visited 

1  he  schools. 

During  thai  period  new  boarding-school  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  Rose- 
bud, Crow  Creek,  and  Shoshone  Reservations,  and  at  Sauta  Fe\  N.  Mex.,  with  accom- 
modations for  400  pupils,  and  the  erection  of  a  similar  building  was  begun  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  which  will  be  completed  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
will  then  have  accommodatious  for  100  pupils. 
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Expenditures  have  been  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  Indian  e ducal  tonal  work 
at  the  places  indicated  below,  daring  the  year  Darned  as  follows: 

St.  Francis  Mission  Boarding-School,  Rosebud  Reservation,  Dak.,  building 
and  furniture $22,000 

Immaculate  Conception  Mission  Boarding-School,  Crow  Creek  Reservation, 

Dak.,  building  and  furniture 20,000 

St.  Mary's  Boarding-School,  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  Dak.,  new  build- 
ing, furniture  and  repairs  to  old  building 9,500 

Holy  Rosary  Mission  Boarding-School,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Dak.,  build- 
ing under  construction '. 12,  000 

St.   Francis  do  Sales   Mission   Day  School,   Standing    Rock  Agency,    Dak., 

building  and  furniture 1,  800 

St.  Labr's  Mission  Boarding-School,  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  for  irrigat- 
ing ditch 500 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  Boarding-School,  Shoshone  Reservation,  W.yo.,  building.     10, 000 

San  Diego  I  ud  list  rial  Sehool,  San   Diego,  ('a  I 2,000 

Harbor  Springs  Mission  School,  Mieli.,  binding  and  furniture 2,  400 

St.  Catharine  of  Sienna   Boarding-School,  Santa   F6",  N.  Mex.,  building    and 

furniture ' 21,000 

Acoma  Day  School,  Acoma  Pueblo,  X.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 1,100 

Jemez  Day  School,  Jemez  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 1,000 

Islet  a  Day  School,  islet  a  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  bulling  and  furniture 1,000 

Taos  Day  School,  Taos  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 900 

Zufii  Day  School,  Zufii  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 1,800 

Laguna  Day  School,  Laguna  Pueblo,  \.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 1,000 

Santo  Domingo  Day  School,  Santo  Domingo JPueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and 

furniture ' 1,800 

San  Juan  Daj  School,  San  Juan   Pueblo,  X.  Mix.,  building  and  furniture...  800 

Boys' and  Girls'  boarding-schools,  Bernalillo,  X.  Mex 5,000 

Total 115,900 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  visited  the  schools  carried  on,  under  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Menomonee,  La  Pointe,  Devil's  Lake,  ('row  Creek,  Rosebud, 
Pueblo,  and  Mission  Agencies,  and  also  the  Catholic  mission  schools  in  operation 
among  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge,  Mackinac  and  La  Pointe  A-gencies. 
I  found  all  of  them  conducted  in  a  manner  that  1  believe  is  satisfactory  to  the  Indian 
Department,  and  the  pupils  showing  gratifying  progress  in  mental  and  industrial 
pursuits. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  tender  you  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Catholic  prelates  whom 
I  represent,  of  this  bureau,  ami  of  myself  personally  for  the  courtesy  uniformly  re- 
ceived from  you  in  their  and  my  official  intercourse  with  you,  and  to  express  their 
and  my  high  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  justice  which  have  marked  your  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs,  and  particularly  of  the  impartial  and  just  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  all  the  religious  denominations  that  are  engaged  in  missionary  and 
educational  work  among  the  Indians. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Stephan,  Director. 

Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
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»  Wi  beef. 

■  -7;  :ur\  increase  t<>  be  made  in  October. 
1,  1  ..I  jobool  and  do  several  bid. 

.1  nt  in. iy  require, 
mtba  only. 

/(>u:utiii .  m  1  and  west  Ww  Mexico  raised  cattle. 

g  weekly  delivery  ;  native  Arizona  cat  tic 

h  [f  under  bid  on  two  or  more  of  these  four  agencies,  I  offer  $2.50  for  the  lour  (Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho.Kii  rlos,  and  Mescalero)  in  tin-  aggregate,  otherwise  to  be  considered  Independently, 

as  made. 

i  Monthly  delivery ;  native  Arizona  cattle. 

j  Quartei   ■  delivery;  native  Arizona  cattle. 

ft  As  required,  till  Ocu  then  final  deliver]  of  all  required  bj  October  31,  1887  j  additional 

quantity  to  be  colli  d  for  by  1  December  15,  1887. 

I  One  delivery  October  1  to  15  1887  j  now  thern-wintered  cattle  ;  all  increase  t<>  be  delivered  in  Ooto. 
bi  r.  ! 

m  Northern-wintered;  three  deliveries  from  July  l  to  October  31. 

7i  Weekly  deln  1 

0  Weekly  deliverii  a  until  December  1. 1887  ;  balance  in  one  d<  li\  ery  during  December,  1887. 

p  In  four  deliveries,  from  duly  l  to  November  1. 1887. 

q  To  be  made  in  five  (5)  deliveries,  between  July  1  and  November  l,  18S7. 

r  Northern  v\  inter.  < I ;  in  three  equal  installments.  June  1  to  15,  August  1  to  i">.  and  November  1  to 
15,1887  ;  or  in  two  installment*,  June  15  to  July  l,  and  October  15  to  November  1,  1887 ;  or  in  one  Install- 
ment, July  15  to  August  1.  1887  ;  or,  should  above  terms  uot  bo  suitable,  as  may  bo  eventual  y  agreed 
npon. 

a  Said  b<  1  f  to  be  delivered  between  September  15  to  20, 1887,  or  if  necessary  will  deliver  50  head  in 
August  1887;  balance  to  be  made  at  one  delivery. 
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advertisement  of  Hank  LO,  1&87,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  //<<  Ii>> 

at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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t  In  fonr  deliveries,  to  be  Oiled  by  November  10, 1887. 

u  In  four  deliveries,  between  Julj  1, 1887,  and  December! 

*  Weekly,  as  required,  from  May  l  to  November  1 :  balance  in  one  delivery  from  Nowmiicr  l  to  10 
1887. 

to  Weekly  until  October  20,  and  balance  of  contract  to  be  filled  in  two  deliveries,  from  October  20 
tn  November  15,  i- 

x  Should  the  Department  require  weekly  delivei  ies,  I  will  furnish  it  at  this  pi  ice. 

y  Weekly  until  December  15, 1887,  then  monthly  until  Marcb  15,  1888  ;  balance  to  be  furniabed  weekly 
as  required. 

zl  will  also  furnish  it  weeklv 9  months,  and  monthly 3  months,  viz.,  from  December  15,  1887,  to 
March  15, 1888. 

1  As  required  td  October  1 ;  balance  in  October;  northern-wintered  cattle;  all  increase  to  be  deliv- 
ered October,  1887. 

*  As  required  trom  July  1  to  October  1, 1887,  then  balance  required  al  one  delivery;  notice  of  25  per 
cent,  increase  to  be  riven  60  days  prior  to  October  1, 1 

»  Prion  given  includes  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,Lower  Brule,Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Standing  Rods 
agencies;  northern-wintered  cattle;  delivered  monthly  to  Octobei  I,  1887;  balance  to  complete  con- 
tract, including  any  increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery,  Octobi  r  I,  1887, 

*  Northern-wintered :  delivered  monthly  to  October  1,  1887;  balance  to  complete  contract,  including 
any  inorease  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery,  by  October  l.  1887. 

5  Northern-wintered;  one  delivery,  between  August  -'((and  October  1,1887. 

"Northern-wintered;  delivered  as  required  to  October,  1887,  and  during  October  all  the  I  alanco  re- 
quired to  complete  the  contract. 
7  Deliver  one-twelfth  or  less,  if  required,  monthly  till  October,  then  all  required. 
"Northern-wintered;  delivered  one-twelfth  or  less  monthly  till  October,  then  all  required 
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[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
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*  Net  beef. 

a  Northern-wintered  cattle;  all  increase  delivered  in  October,  1887  j  one  delivery  about  October  l 
with  one  earlier  delivi  rj  it  required. 

b  Northern- win:  leli\  ery  aboul  July  15,  1887;  balanoe  in  September  or  October,  1887. 

c  As  required  to  October  I,  1887,  and  all  the  balanoe  to  be  delivered  al  one  time  in  October. 

d  Northern-wintered  :  two  deliveries  during  Septembi  rand  October,  1887. 

e  Atonedi  it  October!;  northern- wintered  cattle  ;  all  increase  delivered  in  October,  1887. 

-  required  to  October  !.  1887,  and  all  the  balanoe  al  one  delivery  in  October. 

g  Northern-wintered  ;  o lelivery  on  or  before  September  l.  \i 

h Northern- wintered;  t  to  deliveries  between  July  1, 1887,  and  November  15, 1887. 

/  Northern- wintered ;  no  additional  amonnt  will  i>«-  furnished  unless  required  before  November  I,  1887. 
make  nod  iUv<  rj  of  any  oJ  I  fore  July  I,  L887,  nor  between  October  1,  1887,  and  July 

1  j,  l  388     ooi  thorn-wintered 

k-  Delivery  to  be  made  Octobei  1, 1887;  cattle  tendered  to  be  all  grade  Short-horn  and  Eereford  stock, 
raised  in  northern  Dakota 

/  Delivery  to  be  made  August  15,  1887;  cattle  tendered  to  be  all  grade  Short-horn  and  Hereford  stock, 
raised  in  northei  n  Dakota. 

mNorthern- wintered  cattle ;  all  increase  to  be  delivered  in  October,  1887 ;  as  required  to  October  1 ; 
balance  in  Oct 

n  Northern-  wintered  cattle;  one  delivery  between  July  15  and  30,  to  last  til!  aboul  September  or  Oc- 
t  In!-,  l-  I  due  under  contract  to  be  received;  any  increase  or  decrease  to  bo  made  before 

August  1,  1887. 

o Northern- winter<  I  cattle;  delivered  monthly  to  October  1, 1887,  balance  to  complete  contract,  in- 
cluding any  increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery  by  October  l 

p Delivered  ,'_.  monthly  till  October,  then  all  required,  1,150,000  pounds  only. 

q  As  required  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1887,  then  balance  required  at  one  delivery ;  notice  of  25  per 
cent,  increase  to  be  given  sixty  days  prior  to  October  1, 1887. 

r  Price  given  included  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Cheyenne  Paver,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Standing 
Rock  agencies ;  northern-wintered  cattle ;  delivered  monthly  to  October  1, 1887  ;  balance  to  complete 
contract,  including  any  increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery  by  October  1, 1887. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  winch  contracts  have  heeu  awarded.  ] 

BEEF— Continued. 
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*  As  required  to  October  1,  when  quantity  required  to  -Tune  1, 1888,  is  to  bo  delivered,  and  then  aa  n  - 
quired  to  June  30,  L888.    Notice  of  25  per  cent,  increase  to  be  made  by  October  15,  1887. 

t  As  required  to  September  20  j  balance  during  next  thirty  days,  northern-wintered;  all  increase  to 
be  delivered  in  October. 

u Northern- wintered;  as  required  until  October  1, 1887, then  sufficient  to  June  l,  1888,  then  a>  re« 
qnired  to  complete  contract.    Notice  of  increase  to  be  given  prior  to  October  I, 

v  As  required  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1887,  and  on  October  1  what  are  required  ap  to  I  line  I 
then  as  required  to  end  of  contract.    Notice  of  increase  and  delivers  to  he  made  by  <  October  15, 

10 To  be  delivered  as  required  at  agency,  provided  no  less  nnmber  than  500  bead  of  cattle  shall  he 
demanded  at  any  one  time,  and  at  least  one-half  of  gross  amount  needed  during  fiscal  year  shall  have 

been  delivered  by  January  1,  1888. 

as  Delivered  as  required  at  agency  by  January  1, 1888 j  no  delivery  to  be  of  a  less  number  than  500 
head;  northern-wintered  cattle 

yPrice  given  included  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Cheyenne  River,  Lower  Brule.  Tine  Ridge.  Rosebud, 
and  Standing  Rook  agencies ;  northern-wintered  cattle;  as  requi  ed  until  October  1,1887,  at  \\hi<h 
time  all  to  complete  contract  shall  be  received,  including  any  increase  ihatmiy  be  required. 

z  Northern-  wintered;  delivered  one-half  in  one  delivery  in  September  and  one-half  in  one  delivery 
in  October. 

■Northern- wintered;  delivered  as  required  to  October  1,1*87,  balance  to  complete  contract  and  any 
increase  that  may  bo  required  in  one  delivery  on  or  before  October  15,  1^87. 

* Northern- wintered;  as  required  to  October  1, 1887,  then  balance  at  one  delivers*  during  October, 
1887. 

3  Northern-wintered;  delivery  one-twelfth  or  less  monthly  if  required  till  October,  then  all  required, 
4,000,000  pounds  only. 

4 Price  given  included  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Cheyenne  River,  Lower  Brul6,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and 
Standing  Rock  agencies  ;  northern-wintered  cattle;  delivery  as  required  to  October  1,1887,  balance 
to  complete  contract,  and  any  increase  that  may  be  required  in  one  delivery  on  or  before  October  15, 
1887. 

6  One  delivery  about  middle  September  to  October  15 ;  if  very  important,  could  make  small  delivery 
in  July,  1887 ;  northern-wintered  cattle. 

*  To  be  delivered  monthly. 
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■  beef. 

northern-*  intered  cattle;  all  Increase  to  be  delivered  In  Octoher. 

b  Northern-*  Intered  ;  2  delivei  a  Julj  I  and  October  1, 1887. 

c  Northern- wintered ;  d  required  from  Julj  1, 1887,  to  October  15, 1887  j  balance  to  be  deliv- 

er* 'i  < '.  tober  15,  I  - 

(/  Final  delivery  on  or  before  October  1 ;  bid  Is  mad<  on  supposition  that  time  and  place  of  delivery, 
terms  ol  payment,  ••!(•..  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  or  nol  materially  changed. 

•   i  o  be  delivered  <ui  s.  ptember  l.  1887,  and  nol  later  than  September  20,  1887. 

/Northern-wintered;  twodeliverii  :  ilj  i   1887,  and  November  15 

g  Northern  wintered  ;  as  required  from  Julj  l  to  October  1,1887;  balance  to  be  received  October 
1    L887. 

/  As  required  to  <  totober  l  \  during  October  all  required  to  May  1, 1888  ;  in  May  and  June  an  required  ; 
all  increase  to  be  delivered  in  October.  1887. 

i  [propose  to  furnish  Cheyenne  ana  Arapahoe,  ami  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agenoiee,  npon 
the  following  conditions:  Deliveries  as  may  be  required  ap  to  December  1,  1887,  by  which  time  there 
shall  be  received  all  that  mav  be  required  (Including  any  increase  to  be  called  for  under  contract)  to 
dun.-  i.  1 888  j  then  all  required  to  completion  of  contract 

j  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  15,  then  six  month.-*'  delivery  ;  balauce  as  required  until  ful- 
iillment  of  i  ontract 
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Mdvertwement  of  March  L0,  L887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.     Continued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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A:  fiionthlydel  ivories  from  July  l  lo  Include  October  ;  then  sufficient  to  lael  to  M  iy  l  1888,  to  be  de- 
livered during  ( October. 

I  In  three  or  more  Installments  bel  ween  July  l  and  D(  oemb<  r  i 

m  As  required  until  October  15, 1887,  and  wen  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1, 1888,  and  as  required 
until  completion  of  contract 

n  As  required  to  I  L,  by  which  date  all  required  to  Ma}  15, 1888,  must   betaken  and  from 

then  to  Jnne  30  as  required. 

o  If  underbid  on  two  ot  more  of  thi  1.50  for  the  four  (Cheyenne  and  A. rap  i 

Kiowa.  Bun  Carlos,  and  Mescalero)  iu  the  aggregate  otl  itly  as  made. 

p  At  one  delivery  about  October  l :  all  Lnorease  to  be  delivered  in  October,  I 

</  As  required  between  July  20  and  September  2  I. 

r  [f  taken  with  all  of  Ponoa,  Osage,  and  Qoapaw  agencies,  no  several  bid  ;  all  or  none. 

«In  one  deliver;  in  July,  1887. 

t  All  to  be  delivered  by  October  l,  1887. 

U  Not  more  than  two  deliveries,  and  between  July  1  ami  October  1,  1887. 

v  In  one  delivery  about  September  15, 1887. 

%o  For  Modocs, 

at  For  police. 
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J.'tO.OOO 

4 

fcft.68 

5 

350,  000 

300, 001 

250,  om 

' 

A 

Ib2.  72 

A::.  043 

7 

R 

'i 

700.000      hS.2fl 

W.'08' 

.-.:.  17 

o3.12 

u&.9  1 

/a.85 
/a.sa 

10 

11 

l.ooa.ooo 
350,000 

vi.i'nn 

"*«3."23" 

••_'.  05 

r3.00 

12 

*  Net  1 f. 

if  Monthly  aa  required  ontfl  October  1   then  balance  at  one  delivery. 

b  Delivery  aa  required  to  <  lotober  1.  1  --7,  and  all  the  balance  at  one  delivery  in  October. 

<•  Northern--"  inter,  d.  Monthly  as  required  to  October  I,  1 387,  then  balance  at  one  delivery  in  October, 
1887. 

("Price  riven  Included  for  1  R  ver,  Lower  Brul6,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and 

Standing  w  also  northern-wintered  cattle,  oral  delivery,  800,000  to  400,000  pounds,  be- 

July  15  and  August  15,  ;  of  contract,  including  any  increase  that 

may  be  required,  on  or  before  September  15   1 

«•  Northern-wintered.     First  deli-  inds  between  July  15  and  A.uguatl5,1887; 

Becond  delivery,  balance  ol  contract,  including  any  u  t  maybe  required,  on  or  before  Sep- 

tembei  15,  1887. 

flu  two  deliveries  last  deli-  :.  aorthern-wintered  cattle. 

g  Weekly  deliveri  ed,  if  permission  is  given  to  gi  number  of  cattle  on  the  Indian 

lion. 

h  Northern- wintered ;  monthly  as  required  to  October  1,  1887;  balance  due  on  contract  in  one  de- 
livery on  or  about  I 

i  Northern-wintered. ;  two  deliveries :  first  deli  ponnds,  between  August  1  and 

15,  1887;  second  delivery  of  balance,  including  any  in  ired,  b(  tween  Oct  ber  1  and  Novem- 

ber 1,  1887. 

j  To  be  delivered  in  bulk  in  October  or  November,  1887;  aorthern-wintered 

fc  Northern- wintered.  0n<  delivi  ry  about  July  1.  1887;  balance  in  September  or  October,  1887;  any 
increase  <>r  deon  ase  to  be  called  for  by  A  a 

1  Price  given  included  for  Crow  Cheyenne  River,  Lower  Brule,  Pine  Ridge,  Eosebnd,  and  Standing 
Rock  agencies;  northern-wintered  cattle;  one  delivery  in  July,  1887;  balance  to  complete  contract, 
including  any  increase  tliat  may  be  required  on  or  before  September  15, 1887. 
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13.13 
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n2.83 
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3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
R 

0 

53.  09 

»3.09 

1  ■::.  23 

ID 

1/3.07 

I  | 

7.40 

6.48 

1" 

I  To  bo  delivered  weekly  as  required  foT  issue  to  October  1,  1887,  after  which  date  the  remainder  to 
be  transferred  in  bulk :  northern-wintered. 

m  Nor! hern-wintered,  in  one  delivery,  from  October  1  toj 5,  1887. 

n  Northern-wintered,  in  one  delivery,  between  October  15  and  20,  L887. 

0  Northern- wintered  j  one  delivery  between  August  15  and  October  1,  1887. 

P  In  one  delivery  from  August  1  to  October  1. 

7  Northern-wintered  :  two  deliveries;  one  as  soon  as  called  for  in  July.  August,  and  September,  then 
balance  in  one  delivery  in  October,  1887. 

/■  Noi  thern-wintered  ,■  one  delivery  in  Jul  ince  to  complete  contract,  Including  any  Increase 

that  may  be  required,  on  or  before  S<  pcember  15, 

«  Northern-wintered ;  one  delivery  between  September  1  and  October  15,  1887,  or  will  deliver  by  Au- 
gusl  20,  if  required,  on  forty  days1  notice. 

t  Northern-wintered  ;  one  delivery  between  August  20  and  October  l.  1887. 

u  Northern- wintered.  No  additional  amount  will  be  delivered,  unless  required,  before  November, 
1887. 

v  Northern- wintered.  I  will  make  no  delivery  of  any  of  this  beef  before  July  1,  1887,  nor  between 
October  1,  1887,  and  July  15,  1888. 

w  Northern- winteied  ;  as  required  to  October  1,  1887  ;  then  balance  at  one  delivery  during  October, 
1887. 

a:  Northern-wintered  :  one  delivery  about  July  10,  1887j  balance  in  September  or  October,  1887 ;  any 
increase  or  decrease  to  bo  called  lor  in  August,  1887 

y  Northern -wintered,  in  two  deliveries  j  first)  100,000  to  150,000  pounds,  between  July  15  and  30, 1S87 ; 
second  and  final  delivery  between  October  1  and  15,  1837. 
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[Note. — Figures  ia  largo  type  denote  the  rates 
BEEF — Continued. 
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.a 
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a 
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CO 
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00 
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w 

a 

,a 

a 

.a 

ed 

(-. 

o 

1 
•-' 

3 
4 

Agencies  and  schools. 
Mescalero,  N.  Mex  — 

Navajo  school,  N.  M-  \ 

Nevada  and  school,  NVv 

l'\  ramid  Lake,  Nev  , 
Westei  d  Shoa  li  on  «•. 

n-  v    or   at 
Elko 

Pounds. 

300,  0U0 

20,  000 
27,000 
20,000 

♦0,000 

200,  000 

Pounds. 

:;<M).ooo 

a9.48 
12.60 

2.55 

*90,000 
*97,000 

9.40 

12.20 



s.s? 

10.00 

9.95 

5 

"13.25 

(i 

7 

-  IO.OOO 

'  is.ooo 

■19.40   13.25 

('..no. i  sohool,  Nebr  . . . 
San  tee  and  school,  Nebr 

7.  "0 

0 

10 

*00,000 

6.  in 

69.8» 
62.  87 

900,000 

1  | 

Ouray,  Utah  

Uintah,  Utah 

Tint  ths  Utah 

L2 

9O,0O0 

!MM>0O 

vso.ooo 
400,000 

199,000 
125,000 
150,000 

WhiteRivei  l"t. 

i:» 

Shoshone,  Wyo  

125,000 
150,1 

/::.<>  1 

<::.  1  1 

IT 
18 
19 

20 

"1 

*  Net  beef. 

,r  Delivered  before  December  1, 1887. 

/.  One  delivery  October  1  to  r>,  1887.    Northern-wintered  cat  tic.    All  Increase  to  be  delivered  in  Octo- 
ber,  1887. 

r  All   Ann-!  nan  i:i  1 1 !«-. 

d  At  one  d<  livi  i  v  between  September  l  and  15, 1887. 

i    Agency  and  school     All  American  cattle. 

j  Agency  and  school.    Atone  delta  ery  between  September  l  and  1  5,  1887. 

-.-  \-  i-i  in  tii- wintered.    One  delivery,  September  L5  to  October  15,  Uintah  agency,  Utah  Tcr.,  at  such 
|)..ints  a-*  agent  may  require,  f<>r  Uintah,  White  River  Utes,  and  Uintah  .school. 
■    //  Northern-wintered;  delivered  before  November  1,1887. 

£  As  required  to  October  i  balance  in  October.    Northern-wintered.    All  increase  to  be  delivered  in 
Ootober,  1887. 

1  if  underbid  on  two  or  more  of  theses  ffer  (250  for  the  four  (Cheyenne  and  Arapalo, 

Kiowa,  San  Carlos,  ami    Kfescalerojin  the,  aggregate.;  otherwise  to  be  considered  independently  as 
made. 

'■*  To  be  delivered  at  agency  headquarters,  or  at  'Wadsworth,  Xevada. 

3  To  i>«'  delivered  at  ag<  my. 
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BEEF— Continued. 
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7.50 

7.  55 

6.90 

8 

6.9  1 

4 

• 

6.  35 

.*.«».» 

8.20 

ID 

c:j  oo 

,/••  tut 

11 

/•'   Ml 

1" 



0*9.83 



18 

oS*.83 
o2.83 

1 1 



nt2.84J 

fc9.'68j 

n3.  29 

■':.  17 

15 



Ifi 

o2.37 

1.45 

o9.61 

p2.  7:: 

17 
18 

iq 

"ii 

l 

j  Delivery  to  begin  at  such  times  aa  may  in-  required  in  Julj  <>r  August,  1887,  and  to  be  made  at 
luch  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  maj  be  required  until  September  1,1887,  when  between  Lsl  and 
15th  balance  due  shall  be  deliver*  d. 

k  Northern-wintered  ;  as  required  from  July  1  to  October  15, 1887  ;  balance  to  be  delivered  October  15, 
|887. 

I  Final  delivery  on  or  before  October  1, 1887.  Bid  is  made  on  supposition  that  time  and  place  of  de- 
livery, terms  of  payment,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  heretofore  or  nol  materially  changed. 

in  Or  I  will  deliver  the  whole  amount  at  any  one  time  between  August  l  and  November  1, 1887,  pro- 
viding one  month's  notice  is  given  me  of  the  time  required  to  be  delivered,  and  fifteen  days'  time  is 
given  me  in  which  to  finish  the  delivering ;  said  fifteen  days  to  expire  not  later  than  November  1, 1887 

n  Deliveries  as  required, 

o  Theso  amounts  to  be  delivered  iu  hulk  at  my  option  in  October  or  November,  1887. 

p  Weekly  deliveries  as  called  for  untd  October  1, 1887  ;  after  which  date  the  remaindei  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  bulk. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  "been  awarded; 
BACON.     ("Short  clear  sides,"  summer  or  winter  cured, 


Points  of  delivery. 

T3 

O 

>> 

= 
2 
& 

a 
cS 

a 
a 

= 

a 

0 

-a 

a 

c3 

O 
a 
3 

0 
3 
S 

*3 

0 
« 

5 
,d 

a 
0 
O 

0 

•-3 

a 
3 

O 

0 

a 

<4 

M 

a 
.2 

1 

0 

to 
0 
0 

« 

a 

OS 
1-3 

"So 

■8 

H 

<0 

bfl 

(- 
0 

C 

O 

© 

to 

O 

1 

Agencies  and  schools. 
Colorado     river     and 

Pounds 
1,500 
500 
6,  000 

40,  000 

3,250 

889, 000 
200, 000 

40,  000 
•>00.  000 

Pounds. 

15.00 

fl 

Pima  agency,  Ariz 

Pima  school,  Ariz 

Crow  agency,  Mont 

Albuquerque  school,  N. 

10.  50 
10.50 

i 

4 

12.25 

5 

11.04 

6 

Cities. 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa 

.»s.{,950 

69.33 

7 

&10.  00 
blO.  12J 
610.25 

610.  50 

8 
9 

Ki 
1 1 

Arkansas  <  'it  v,  RLana  . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

al0.25 

• 

1? 

clO.  25 
d9.50 

I''' 
n 

200,000 

l  \ 

i:;.\  650 
NYl.r.tska  City,  N. br  ..  900,  000 

Wadsworth,  Nev 6.000 

V\ 

Iff 

BARLEY.     (Must  he  fair  color,  sound,  clean,  and  reasonably  free 


17 

Agencies  and  schools. 
Colorado  river,  Ariz  . . . 

18,000 

•j:.,  000 

30,  000 
30,  000 

30, 000 

18,000 

95,  OOO 

4,380 

3.00 
1.95 

|H 

I  .75 

19 

Yuma  school,  1  !al 

Pyramid  Lake  agency, 

Nev 

Nevada  agency,  Nev. .. 

City. 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

20 

"1 

30,000 

"" 

BEANS.     (Must  be  of  good  merchantable  quality, 


23 

Agencies  and  schools. 
Colorado  River  school, 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,100 
5,000 

3,200 

38,  000 
257,  837 

5.00 

"J 

Pima  agency,  Ariz 

Pima  school.  Ariz  

Y  uma  school,  Cal 

Crow  agency,  Mont 

Albuquerque  school,  N. 
Mex 

5.50 
5.50 

"-, 

?fi 

3.75 

27 

28 





5.50 

G.23 









°0 

Cities. 

Arkansas  City,  Kans  .. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo 

5.00 

30 

50,000 

31 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

257,  837 

203,  000 
3,000 

32 

33 

/i2O3,0OO 

34 

a  Winter-cured. 

b  Winter  or  summer  cured. 


c  Smoked. 
dSalt. 
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«9.25 

18 

/10.75 

/9.32 

14 

r. 

12.00 

Ifi 

from  other  grain,  not  weighing  less  than  43  pounds  to  the  bushel.) 

• 

3.29 
2.89 
2.  26 

3.45 

17 

1R 

3.15 

n 

2.25 

1.95 

1.90 

•'o 

1.78 

■'1 

2.90 

99 

sound  and  clean,  and  put-up  in 

double  bags.) 

• 

?,3 

94 

";. 

?,fi 

"7 

- 

3.44 

3.35 

"R 

9,a 

2.50 

30 

01.70 

02.  or. 

3.3.5 

31 

32 
33 

6.00 

34 

«  Winter  delivery,  winter-cured;  summer  delivery,  summer-cured.  ,9 Per  busliid. 

/  Summer  and  wintor  cured.  h 203,  000  only 
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[Note. — Figures  iD  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ; 

COFFEE.     (Must  be  sound  and  clean,  of  good  quality, 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Charles      E.     Diffen- 
thaler. 
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Agencies  and  sel 
Colorado   River  agen<  y  and 

i', minis. 

1,000 
150 

n<ls. 

L9.50 

•> 

Pima,  Ariz 

•( 

4 

Villi)  a  .-.(]  lonl,  C.il 

( 'low,  Mont 

Albuquerque  school,  N .  Mea 

Citiet. 

18.00 

<s 

18.30 

ti 

19.96 

7 

2a  oo 

s 

2,000 

t»16.  60 
&16.25 
015.  70 

(/i.-..  r.o 

9 

Ki 
11 
1" 

X.  w  STori  city,  X.  V 

/.io«;,>ji 

0I6.  95 

L3 

it 

/Hi.  18 
(715.99 

•nkX 

(MUSI  be  BOUnd  and  clean 

;  to  weigh 

in 

ncies  and  tchooU. 

99,000 

OO.OOO 

iO.OOO 

rto.ooo 

IO.OOO 
%!!>,?  IO 

200,000 
70,000 
12,000 

1 .10,000 

17 

18 

Fort  Peok,  Monl   

19 

1  .oo 

"ii 

"1 

Aibaqnerqae  school,  X.  hiei  .. 
Gttiea  and  rt  ifumji 

1.46 

.,., 

•■:< 

Sisseton  stal  ion,  1  >ak 

■ 

-l 

Mi 

Arkansas  City,  EZana 

Caldwell.  Kans 

.79 

"C, 

"7 

Seneca,  Bio 

Albuquerque,  X.  Mex 

10,000 

"S 

an 

roKX-MEAL. 


::o 

Agencies  and  schools. 

Cheyenne  river,  Dak 

Crow  creek,  Dak 

Lower  Brule,  Dak f 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 

1,000 

1,000 
500 
500 

4,  000 

11,000 
58,500 

10,  OoO 

31 

33 

33 

;u 

35 

Cities  and  stations. 

Sisseton  Agency  station,  Dak  . 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Arkansas  City,  Ivans 

::<i 

37 

m2.25 

«Bal. 

d  Xo.  4. 

'/  No.  4  all,  o?ifr/ 

6  No.  2. 

e  No.  2  all,  0/if'/. 

7i  One  delivery. 

c  No.  3. 

/No.  3  all,  onZ//. 

i  One  car  lot. 
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awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
and  must  be  delivered  in  strong  double  sacks.) 
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t; 



7 

R 

!» 
10 

11 

]■■ 

22.00 

li 

in 

not  less  than  56  pounds  to  the  bushel.) 


l.OS 
.98 

1.00 
1.09 

2.00 
2.  37 

3.0  1 

1.11 

Ifi 

17 

2. 11) 

|fl 

Ifl 

LSI 

"1 

.88 
.82 

L24 

1.30 

- 

.87 



1.13 

"1 

.81 

.81 

1.07 

/il.58 

•'". 

.98 

"C 

.97* 

?8 

tl.72 

'"» 

CORN-MEAL. 


jl.  60 
&1.50 

z;.40 

2.00 

■;o 

11 

1.40 
1.35 

•{•) 

:r; 

2.  05 

'{4 

1.18 

35 

m99 

m84 

36 

B7 

j Bids  $16  for  all;  to  be  delivered  by  Missouri  river  transportation  prior  to  September  1,  1887. 
fcBids  $15  for  all;  to  be  delivered  by  Missouri  river  transportation  prior  to  September  1,  1887. 
I  Bids   $7  for  all ;  to  be  delivered  by  Missouri  river  transportation  prior  to  September  1,  1887. 
m  Sample. 
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3 

3 

t» 

a  • 

a 

"3 

r3 

B% 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

a 

I* 

a 

a 

X 

CO 

<D 

^ 

H* 

b 

u 

o 

1? 

CI 

o 
V2 

% 
w 

a 
hi 

] 

<s 

f=5 

9 

— 

i 

- 

Q 

a 

Hj 

6 

? 

d 

H 

*3 

a, 

to 

a 

o> 

rJ 

W 

ti 

o 
Ha 

£ 

35 

Cities  and  stations. 

Pound* 

Pound*. 

i 

2 
3 

70  500 

1.04 

12,000 

5K.500 

.99 

1.07 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9,1 

/l.  18 

1.12J 

1.50 

al.34 

Omaha,  Nebr  

Albuquerque,  N.  Biex 

77,550 

.9-3 

2.  12 

1 '  E  ED.    ( Must  be  of  clear  corn  and  oats, 


9 
10 
11 
12 

Agencies  and  cities. 

12,  000 

40,000 

5, 000 

5,000 

14,000 
5,000 

■IO.OOO 

5,999 

(ii  and  Junction,  <  !olo 

Cans 

i.'oo 

1.10 

i-2.:i7 

HARD  BREAD.     (Must  be  the  best  quality  used  by  the  Army,  and  must 


130,  440 

130,000 

EOMOTY.     (  M  u.st  be  of  good  merchantable  quality, 


16 

17 
IS 
19 

Crow  Agency.  Mont 

15,  000 
84,797 

30,  000 

5U0 

1,600 

1.  25 

1.60 

M>,000 

1.35 

L37 

21 

Albuquerque  school,  X.  Biex 

LARD.     (Must  be  " prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans  of  5  and  10  pounds  net  each,  to 


oo 

Colorado  River  agency,  Ariz 

300 
24.  950 

24, 950 

14,  850 

24,  950 

300 

1,  200 

2,500 

23 

24 

c8.74 

dS.49 

10,000 
14,N50 

■•; 

2{j 

29 

"ii 

31 

Albuquerque  school,  K".  Mex 

a  Samples  either  white  or  yellow  and  roller  granulated. 

b  Bids  $112.50  for  alL    To  be  delivered  by  Missouri  River  transportation  prior  to  September  1, 1887. 

c  In  5-pound  cans. 

d  In  10-pound  cans. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  oj  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e/c.*— Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompany  iod  bids.] 

CORN-MEAL— Continued. 
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a 

o 
£ 
a 

s 

M 

a 

o 
,q 

a, 

« 

9 

W 

a 

.3 

o 

^3 

—-> 
1 

5 
* 

a 

-53 

a 

g 

a 

A 
a 
u 

< 

d 

9 

3 

CS 
•-3 

a 

o 

oc 
as 

P 

d 

e 

o 

p 

p 

00 

p 

a 

a 

o 

05 

9 

a 
■ 

•-3 

9 

O 

o 

ft) 

p 
p 

-"3 
■ 
E 
a 
o 

U 

P 

a 

.a 
o 

1-3 

O 

< 
P 

d 

a 

3 

H 

3 

00 

i 

y 

P 
© 

(4 

O 

- 
o 

p 

o 

tJD 

h 

r 

© 

O) 

A 

"p 
P 

- 
a 
M 
H 

«2 
75 

a 

■ 

a 
o 

1-3 

- 
- 

d 

1 

•J 
3 

4 

i/1   "5 

ti 

7 

1.79 

2.58 

2.20 

R 

fresh  ground,  of  good  sound  grain.) 


1.24 
1.15 

1.15 

l.lO 

9 

in 

11 

♦  -  -  -  - 

15! 

13 

be  furnished  in  strong  boxes  of  50  pounds  each,  ready  for  shipment.) 


2.50 
2.15 

2.25 

sound  and  clean,  and  put  up  in  double  bags.) 


4.  75 

Ifl 

is 

19 

7.00 

?,o 

3.76 

"1 

be  delivered  packed  in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100  pounds  in  any  ono  box.) 


- 

16.00 

.,o 

C9.00 
d8.75 

23 

•2  4 

8.50 

26 

"7 

e9.00 

28 

15.00 

29 

8.50 



30 

11.34 

31 

e  In  5  and  10  pound  cans. 
/Steam  dried. 
g  Samples. 
i  Car  lota. 
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FLOUR. 


- 

Points  of  delft '  i 

<u 
u 

g 

0 
>. 

a 

n 

a 

3" 

Quantity  awarded. 

o 

a 

1 

■ 
3 

3 

O 

1 

d 

a 

CD 

0 

c 

•"8 

! 

a 

J 

a 

u 

d 

5 

■ 

a 

a 

d 

<1 

00 

1 

d 

03 

,a 
*-> 
d 

■© 

© 
A 
o 

Ul 

hj 

oo 

a 

o 
H 

ijj 

P. 

• 
O 
1-5 

00 

9 

M 

00 

<4 

1 

Agencies  and  schools. 
Colorado  River*  Ariz.. 

Colonel. >  River  school. 

Poun&i 

40,  000 
40, 000 

20,000 

•j,  in >ii 

500,  ooo 

29,  400 
120,000 

200,  00(1 

_'."., 

ISO  iii iii 

Pounds. 
20,000 

a4.  lo 
b3.90 

2 

■< 

5.00 

4.  22 

J 

40,000 

ollO 
&3.90 

5 
6 

:,.nii 

1.22 

.... 

3.90 
3.2* 

B.  79 



.... 

.... 



7 

2,000 

2.».ooo 

500,000 

20.  loo 

is.».ooo 



g 

Pima  srhiKil,  Ariz 



Yuma  BOhool,  Cal 

South  mi  CTte,Cal  .... 
one  River,  Dal 

Crovi   ■                       

XMll, 

l>ik 

1 1 

08.79  .... 
63.59 

a  1.  80  ::  7:, 

1.80 

3.77 





.... 

3.83 



12 
13 

63.40 

(•::.  In 

3.50 

1 1 

d'l.  21 

!•-, 

Hi 

■7 

50,000 

2VOOO 

1  IO.OOO 

90,800 
990,000 

r>oo.ooo 

dl.69 

18 

1  i 

Berthold,  Dal  ... 
i  ion  a  bool 
Dak 





Yankl                 

ii.67 

:::::... 

.,.. 

dl.  39 

■  | 

:::::... 

25,000 

1  .10.000 

25,000 

.»o.ooo 

.too.ooo 

500,000 

</].!>!) 

2fl 

:::::::::: 

!  .11  school   I 

Lemhi  Idaho 

Monl  

<  row,  -Mont   

Flathead,  Mtonl 

[•in  t  Belknap,  Mmii  . . 
Peek,  Mni.t 

20,000 

44,000 
170,0!  0 
37,000 

d8.94 



20,000 

.300,000 
700,000 

"I 

o4.6l 
64.35 
a4.6( 
64.35 

oul.  N'rV     .  . 

i ;  it  ii  Shoshone, 

M 

1  l.ooo 
75,000 

m,5.  lO 

40 

1 1 

,  N.  M(  \ 



d3.79 
d'i.  99 

.... 

.... 



. 

a  Sample  No.  l 

6  Sample  No.  2 

■  2, 

ople  No.  1. 

e  Sample  "A." 

/Sample  Gold  Belt  or  "  <S> 

g  Sample  Gold  Belt  No.  1. 


)  If  sample  No.  2  flour  in  not  satisfactory  I  will  furnish  same  quality  as  contracted 
)      for  l.i -t  year,  or  1  will  furnish  tlour  like  N.  W.  Wells's  sample  marked  0.  B.  82. 


INDIAN"    AFFAIRS. 
advertw  mi  nt  of  Mm  <7<  If,  L887,  for  furnishiv  g  8  ujpplies,  etc    -Continued. 
aw. mis  wrir  made  <>n  comparison  of  samples  winch  ac<  ompanied  bids.] 

FLOUB. 


r>i9 


a 

a 
B 

w  £ 
a 

9 

A 
a 

s 

72 

(J 

E 

o 

6 

■ 
a 

1 

H 

IB 

a 
■ 

Ha 

a 
o 

(XI 
00 

QQ 

C 

-a 
O 

Q 

o 

pq 

r. 
03 

5 
3 

- 

i 
•/. 

as 

<u 

1 

1-3 

E 

- 

00 

- 

H 
M 
2 

- 

C3 

- 

p 

d 

o 

- 
- 

Q 

03 

a) 

© 

p 

ft 

0 

I 

o 

i 

- 

T3 

0 
O 

o 

W 

a 
o 

>0 

a 
o 

a 

>. 

CD 
« 
03 

5 

D 

- 
,2 

S 

•j 
:; 

4 

5 
6 

7 

R 

R 

10 

1 1 

12 
13 

/l.  88 

/1.93 

2.22 
2.12 

1.85 

1.  Tit 

1.89 

1 1 

e2.  20 
02.  ()."> 
e2.  00 

16 

17 

09.19 

is 

/L93 

19 

•'ii 

02.  00 

1.96 

1.55 

•'1 

A2.03 

.... 

/■_'.  or. 



i  1 .95 

.... 

02  SO 
el.  90 

24 

2.  85 

J3.39 

^2.89 

"t; 

"7 

A  io 

f:<  94 

/9.83 

vJ.n:J 

ft8 

14.69 

:;.  25 

.,,, 

'/••j.'(";ii 

3.15 

30 

31 

/2.9S 

f.\.  74 

S&.53 

;:- 

13.69 

33 

12,  69 

■;i 

■;'. 

36 
37 

38 
R9 

40 

41 



7i  Sample  E.L.F.  No.  1. 

i  80  per  cent,  by  November  1, 1887:  balance  at  opening  of  navigation,  1888. 

j  XX  XX  flour. 

fc  Sample  (J)  rejected  by  inspector. 
I  Sample  B.  G.  I. 
m  Sample  C.B.  82,  or  a  flour  equal  in  quality  to  that  upon  which  contract  was  awarded  to  me  in  Mayt 
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- 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

h 

tg 

o 

>. 

a 
3 

a 

a 

ri 
U 

a 
>> 

a 

d 

a 

GP 

bC 

M 
S 

rt 

1-3 

o 

efl 
QQ 

a 

a 

i 

,0 
-tj 

5 

« 
o 
A 
o 
W2 

hi 

CO 

as 
§ 

H 

J 

"3 

1 

a 

a 

O 
CO 

a 

o 

cc 

p 

o 

!9 
la 

o 

u 

a 

- 

o 

o 

w 

w 

to 

09 

« 

o 

b 

1 

Agencies  and  schools. 

Albuquerque     school, 
BT.  Mex 

Pounds. 

01,000 

50,  000 

150,000 
100,000 
80, 000 
125,000 

120,  i"  0 
58,  800 

95,  800 
85,  000 

32,  000 

32,  000 
50,  000 

1,  294,  000 

640,  000 

320, 000 

300,  000 

1,  294,  000 

Pounds. 
91,000 

50,000 

1  VO  OOO 
100,000 

<72.06 
ML  91 

09.80 

2 
3 

4 

Genoa  school,  Nebr 

Carlisle  school,  Pa 

Uintah    Utah 

i; 

7 

Z3.  50 

.{.74 

R 

3.90 
3.75 

9 

1 95^MHI 

3.  50 
13.  50 

3.39 

Ifl 

Cities  and  stations. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.. 

1 1 

(90,000 

M9.85 

2.97 

17 

^1.80 

13 

Sisseton  Btal  Lou,  Dak  .. 

S6.300 

14 

15 

10 
17 

Deep  Fork  station,  In<l. 
T 

18 
1!) 

21 
23 

39,  OOO 

24 
26 

Bed  Pork,  ind.  T 

"7 

50,000 

29 

30 

Caldwell,  Sana 

Arkansas  City,  Kans  . . 

31 
33 

34 
Rfi 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
4" 

4:: 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

700,000 

49 

GO 

a  Sample  No.  1 ;  four  deliveries. 

b  Sample  No.  2  ;  four  deliveries. 

c  Sample  No.  3  ;  four  deliveries. 

d  Sample  C  ;  in  car  lots. 

e  Sample  B  ;  in  car  lots. 

/  Sample  A ;  in  car  lots. 

g  Sample  No.  1. 

A  Sample  No.  2. 

i  Sample  C  B  82,  or  a  flour  equal  in  quality  to  that  upon  which  contract  was  awarded  to  me  May,  1888. 

;  R.  L.  F.  No.  1. 

*  Sample  H.  No.  5. 

I  Rejected  by  inspector. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.'— Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.l 

FLOUR— Continued. 
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a 

C3 
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9 

3 
>» 
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o 

E 

a 

0 

00 

a 

o 
a 

CS 

Hi 
Q 

09 

5 

a 
o 

>d 

-d 

5 

© 
= 

a2.  95 

d2.97 
e3.  04 
/3.  21 

2.94 

3.30 

1 

63.00 
e&  05 

il.  90 

1.90 

01.98 
l.si 

2 
8 
4 

ft 

/_•.  -j.-. 

t2.  48 

9.9  l 

r> 

7 

8 
9 

1(1 

11 

1" 

a7l.8» 

1.  92 

18 

02.25 

hi.  17 

nl.99 

11 

Q2.13 
A2.18 

712.23 

r2.28 
«2.  35 
£2.52 

M2.38 
U2.45 
w2.62 

15 
L6 

17 
L8 
19 

"ii 

02.24 
ft2. 29 

u2.  34 

02.32 

A2.27 

n«.19 

21 
22 

n 

02.15 

14 
25 

•ii 

o2.  08 
A2. 13 

hi. 18 

o2.  23 

hi.  15 

nl.99 

o2.  25 
A2. 13 

r2. 1G 
«2.  23 
(2.  40 

"7 

28 
29 

:;o 

r2.06 
*2. 13 
(2.80 

p2.33 
o2.1T 

31 

32 
38 

o2.23 
tiI.97 

34 

0*2. 08 
o*2. 14 

h*2. 19 
7i*2. 18 
7i*2.  24 

ff*2. 17 

/i*2. 14 
fc*2.  22 
n*2. 19 
n-2.  27 

35 

30 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
4.r, 
4G 

47 

4* 

48 

to  Samples  "Gold  Belt"  or<g> 

n  Sample  No.  3. 

o  In  car-load  lots. 

p  Sample  A ;  by  car-loads  only. 

g  Sample  B ;  by  car-loads  only. 

r  Sample  C. 

8  Sample  B. 

t  Sample  A. 

u  Sample  C ;  at  two  deliveries. 

v  Sample  B ;  at  two  deliveries. 

w  Sample  A ;  at  two  deliveries. 

*  See  remarks  on  Arkansas  City  schedule. 
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Points  of  delivery. 


Cities  and  stations. 
Arkansas  City,  Kans. 


Law  n  nee,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans  — 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 

Rosebud  Station,  Mont 

l mliitli,  Minn 

Brainerd,  Miun 

Detroit,  Minn 

Manuelito,  X.  Mex  — 

Elko,Nev 

Wadsworth,  N<  v. 


Pounds. 
G40,  0U0 

320,  000 


300,  000 

209,  000 
64,000 

55,  000 

117,  000 

10, 000 

12,  000 

12,  000 

2,  000,  000 
57.200 


loo,ono 
55,000 
77,  (KID 
77,  000 
37,  000 


44,  000 
40,  000 


20,  000 


Pounds. 


117,000 
10,000 
12,000 

1'i.OOO 


57,200 


100,000 
.{.>,  ooo 

1S.OOO 
50.000 
37, OOO 


60,000 


cl.P8' 

(22.031 
d2.09" 

e2.08' 
e2.W 
02.038 
C2.10'-' 
d2.0& 
d2.15» 
e2.132 
e2.20> 


cl.97 
c/2.02 

(-2.07 


c2.40 
(J2.45 

/■J.r.O 

C2.40 
&2M 

c9.40 

d2.45 
e2.50 


C2.16 
(22.21 

<?2.26 


i2.23 
42,05 


/2.06 
62.18 
a2.30 

/S.©3 
62.10 
a''  ''7 

/9.31 

62.44 

a2.61 

/9.S7 

62.44 
a2.()l 


/2.28 
62.35 

a  2. 52 


n3.43 

03.52 
p3.69 


2.33 


Jfcl.  82 
11.  72 


a  Sample  A. 

b  Sample  B. 

c  Sample  1. 

d  Sample  2. 

e  Sample  3. 

/Sample  C. 

# Sample  "Lily." 

&  Sample  "Silver  Spray." 


i  Sample  A,  by  wagon-loads. 
j  Sample  B,  by  wagon-loads. 
&  Sample  marked  "  Birdie." 
I  Sample  marked  "Columbia." 
m  R.  L.  F.  No.  1. 
n  Sample  C.  i 

o  Sample  B.  V  One  car  delivery. 
p  Sample  A.  ) 
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o 

00 

0 

00 

9 

% 

o 

cS 
U 

c 
E 

• 

a2.48 
&2.  is 

1 

p2.69 
*2.  24 

2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
1  5 

10 

17 
is 
19 
:c 
21 
22 

pg 

24 
25 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

33 

3  4 

2.00 

36 

2.19 

38 
39 

In 

?nl.75 
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4.85 
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46 
47 

4.  25 
4.25 

C4.20* 

d3.953 
C4.203 
d3.953 

4.15 
4.15 

3.90 

3.90 

48 

49 

-.ii 

51 

1  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Seymour,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  at  21  cents 
in  addition  to  above  prices  at  Arkansas  City.    Seymour  is  32  miles  from  Cheyenne  agency. 

2  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Walnut,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  about  40 
miles  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  "Wichita  agency,  for  27  cents  per  100  above  Arkansas  City  prices. 

3  If  sample  No.  2  flour  is  not  satisfactory,  I  will 'furnish  same  quality  as  contracted  for  last  year,  or 
I  will  furnish  flour  like  N.  W.  Wells's  sample  mark«l  "  C.  B.  82. " 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
FLOUR-Continued. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo 

Saint  Panl,  Minn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. .. 
Albuquerque  school,N. 

■Pi 

47 
4S 

279 

49 

59 

OAT-MEAL. 


-,l 

Crow  Agency,  Mont  ... 
Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Pounds. 

1,999 

14, 550 

14,  57,0 

1,000 

Pounds. 

-,-> 

14,559 

71 

'I 
55 

Albuquerque  school, X. 
Mex 



oS.  F.  G.  No.  1. 
b  S.  F.  G.  No.  2. 
c  R.  L.  Frazee  No. 
dSampleNo.  1. 
e  Sample  No.  2. 


/Sample  A. 

0 Sample  1  for  quantity  stated  only. 

TiSnmple  2  for  quantity  stated  only. 

i  For  quantity  stated  only. 

^Sample  No.  i.  See  remark  on  Ark.  City  schedule. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 
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L5 
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17 
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10 
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2! 
22 
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24 
26 

n2. 70 

/2.87 

30 
31 
B2 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3H 

j>3.45 

■■'i 

in  good  barrels  w 

ith  soun 

d  heads  and  well  hooped.) 

|l 

41 

■1" 

16.00 

43 

17.50 
18.00 

1 1 

18.00 

r 

•it 

20.50 

17.00 

•17 
48 

16.31 

n 

28.25 

50 

OAT-MEAL. 


5.75 

"2."  47 

r>1 

2.45 

ql.  70 
r2.93 

5; 

6.88 

54 

5: 

A;SampleNo.  2.  See  remark  on  Ark.  City  schedule. 
I  Sample  No.  3.   See  remark  on  Ark.  City  schedule, 
m  Sample  C. 
n  Sample  B. 
oJt.L.  F.  No.  1. 


j?  Sample  C.  B.  82,  or  a  flour  equal  in  quality  to  that 
upon  which  contract  was  awarded  to  me  May, 
1886. 

q  Steel  cut. 

r  Rolled. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  jyrojposah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
[Xote.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

OATS.     (To  he  bright  and  clean,  well  sacked,  and 
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Points  of  delivery. 

V 

a 

o 
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a 
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c 

a 

d 
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P 

c 

i 

W 

2 

O 

o 

H 

CD 

M 
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3 

ti 

o 

o 
Ph 

d 

o 

3 
Ha 

s 

Hi 

A 

a 

1 

Lbs. 
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20,000 
10,000 

30,  000 
79,000 
35,  000 

10,000 

25,000 
B0, 000 

25,000 

15, 

2  1 
30,  000 

Pounds. 
90,000 

40,000 
30.000 
30.000 
79.000 
35.000 

c2.00 

2  33 

2 

3 

\ 

Southern  Ute  agen<  y.  Colo. . 
Grand  Junction  echoo    • 
Crow  Cre<  k agency,  Dak  — 
Lower  Brule  agency,  Dak. . . 
Siaaeton  agency  Btotion,  Dak 
Yankton  agenoy,  l>;ik  .... 
Standing  Rock  agenoj .  Dak 

L(  mlii  ageni  y.  Idaho 

a  rkansaa  City,  Cane 

:!.  89 
3.80 

1.11 

1.14 
1.09 

"  1.3*6 

1.30 

1.48 

"i.Gii 
9.48 

"L34 
1.20 

l.or 



5 

7 
g 

g 

10,000 
95,000 

lit 

1.12 

1 1 

1" 

Seneca,  Mo 

30,000 

13 

1  | 

60,000 
95,000 
15,000 

20,000 

2  61 

l  -, 

Flathead  agency,  Mon1 
Foi  t  Belkn  ;>  agenoy,  Xont 
Foi  t  i'<i  k  agency,  Mont  — 
Tongue  Rn  •  i  agenoy,  Mont 

9.9  1 

8.54 

2.19 
3.97 
1  54 





10 

17 

is 

10 

10.000 
9,000 
40,000 
30.000 
30,000 

1 

1.33 

■'ii 

da  agent  y,  Nev 

Albuquerque  n  i I,  K 

Ouray  ag<  ocy,  Utah 

Uintah  agenoj ,  Utah 

21 

2.  07 

......  3.89 

:t.so 

23 

1 

l;l<  !B.    (To  be  of  good  quality,  and  must  l>«i  delivered  In  double  hags, 


"1 

15,000 
141,847 

141,847 

1,500 
1,600 

116,349 

95,000 

26 

"7 

Ndw  York  city,  X.  V 

29 
30 

"1 

Albuqui  rqueaohooL  N.  Afex. 

SA  LI.     (Must  be  of  good  quality,  packed 


.... 

Colorado  River  agency,  Aria 
Colorado  River  aohool,  Ariz. 
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II 
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Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho 

Ponca  Btation,  lud.  T 

Caldwell,  Kana 

9,500 
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5,000 
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V> 
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51 

Arkansas  City,  Kana 

l.o:: 

52 
53 
54 

4,500 
5,000 
5,850 
1,200 

56 

57 

(i  In  car  lots. 

b  Two  deliveries. 

c  Mat  Southern  Ute  agency  25  cents  per.  cwt.  additional. 


d  Xo.  1. 
e  Xo.  2. 
jfcNo.  3. 


/  No.  B. 
g  Xo.  A. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1837,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids] 
to  weigh  not  less  than  32  pounds  to  the  hushel.) 
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h  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Walnut,  a  station  on  Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  about  40 
miles  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  for  27  cent  3  per  LOO  above  Arkansas  City  price. 

i  One  delivery. 

.7 1 1"  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Seymour,  on  the  Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  at  21  cents  addi 
tional  to  Arkansas  City  price.     Seymour  is  32  miles  from  Cheyenne  agency. 


528     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
SALT— Continued. 
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a  One  delivery  in  ear  lots. 

6  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Walnut,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  about  40 
miles  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  for  27  cents  per  100  above  Arkansas  City  price. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  188f ,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

SALT— Continued. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  t3"pc  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
SUGAE— Continued. 
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advertisement  of  March  10, 1887,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

SUGAR— Continued. 
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sweet,  and  clean,- and  weigh  not  less  than  GO  pounds  to  the  hushel.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the 


From 


To— 


Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 


Casa  Grande,  Ariz 
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/S.39 

c5.  25 
c5.  25 


c4.  45 


C5.19 

c5.  19 


cl.95 
el.  95 


cl.58 


aXew  York  only. 
b  Thirty  days. 
c  Forty  days. 
d  Forty-five  days. 
e  Fifty  days. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887 }  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service. 
rates  at  which  contracts  havo  heen  awarded.  1 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Saint  Paul. 

Sioux  City. 
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/Sixty  days. 

(j  Seventy-days. 

h  Seventy-five  days. 

i  Ninety  days. 

k  During  season  of  navigation  only. 

I  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  20  cents  more. 
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New  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 

i.).  85 

53 

Reservation,  Wash.  Ter 
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Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  Ter 

/.").  7.") 
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Tenino,  Wash.  Ter 

56 

T6ppenish  station  (Cascade  Branch  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.),  Wash.Ter 

57 

Tulalip.  Wash.  Ter 

58 

Union  Cit  v,  Wash.  Ter 

*  No  bid. 

a  New  York  only. 
//Thirty  days. 
c  Forty  days. 
d  Forty-live  days. 


e Fifty  days. 
/Sixty  days. 
(j  Seventy  days. 
h  Seventy-live  days. 
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tisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service. 
rate  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 
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i  Xinety  days. 

j  One  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
k  During  season  of  navigation  onty. 
I  One  hundred  days. 


m  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  20  cents  more. 
n  Five  days, 
o  Summer  and  fall. 
p  Summer  months. 
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/■  Forty  daj  s. 


c  Forty-five  days. 

d  Fifty  days. 


e  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days. 
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inoit  of  March  LO,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service —  Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  bave  been  awarded.] 
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g  Seventy-five  days. 


h  Ninety  days. 


i  During  season  of  navigation  only. 
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aThirty  days. 
b  Forty  days. 


cForty-fivc  days, 
ei  Fifty  days. 


e  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days. 
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ment  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
i at.  s  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under  adrcriisc- 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 
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mint  of  March  10,  1887,/or  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service    Continued. 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under  advertise* 

[Note.— Figures  in  largo  typo  denote  the 
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men  t  of  March  10,  1887 ',  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service— Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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Abstract  of  projwsals  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under  advertise- 

[Note.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the 
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men  t  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  .service — Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.  ] 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under  advertise 

[Note.—  Figures  iii  largo  type  denoto  the 
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vutit  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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*  Gdbds  shipped  before  dune  15,  25  cents  on  100  pounds  discount. 

t  Eighty  da_\  sin  July  ;  Beventy  in  August  ;  sixty  days  other  fall  and  spring  months. 

f  Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887;  seventy-five  on  Augusl  shipments;  sixty  days  on 
September  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  \  ear. 

||  Over  routes  wholly  or  in  part  via  Missouri  river.  To  all  agencies  on  Missouri  river,  Llackfeet 
agency,  Mont.,  and  Duluth  and  Vermillion  Lake  during  season  of  navigation  only. 

a  New  York  only. 

&  Sixty  days  during  river  navigation  ;  don't  assume  river  risks  or  loss  by  fire  on  Missouri  river. 

c  Forty  days  during  summer  months. 

d  Sixty  days  during  Bummer  months. 

c  Awarded  as  above  at  higher  rate,  as  otherwise  local  rates  would  have  to  ho  paid  from  Philadelphia 
and  .Baltimore, 
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/Routes  all  rail. 
g  Sixty  days  or  less. 
A  Twenty-five  days 
i  Thirtydays. 
j  Thirty-five  days. 
A;  Forty  days. 
£  Forty-five  days. 
m  Sixty  days. 


n  Seventy-five  days. 

0  Ninety  days. 

p  One  hundred  days. 

qOue  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

r  Sixty  days  during  fall  and  summer  months. 

.9  Fifty  days. 

t  To  Douglas  and  not  to  point  called  for. 

u  Twenty  days. 
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a  Sixty  days  during  river  navigation ;  don't  as- 
sume 1  iver  risks  or  loss  by  firo  on  Missouri  river. 
6  Forty  days  during  summer  months, 
c  Sixty  days  during  summer  months. 
d  Sixty  days  or  less ;  routes  all  raiL 


e  Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887  ; 
seventy-five  on  August  shipments;  sixty  days 
on  September,  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  year. 

/On  all  goods  shipped  prior  to  June  15,  25 
cents  por  100  pounds  discount 
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g  Eighty  days  in  July;  seventy  in  August ;  sixty 
days  other  fall  and  winter  months. 
h  Sixty  days  during  fall  and  summer  months. 
i  Thirty  days. 
j  Thirty-five  days. 
A;  Forty  days. 
I  Forty-five  days. 


m  Sixty  days. 

n  Seventy-five  days. 

o  Ninety'days. 

p  One  hundred  days. 

q  One  hundred  and  twenty  day: 

r  Twenty  days. 
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*  Goods  Bhipped  before  June  15,  25  cents  on  100  ponnds  discount. 
a  Forty  days  during  BUmmeX  months. 

I>  Sixty  days  dating  liver  navigation  ;  don't  assnme  river  ri>ks  or  lose  1  y  lire  on  Mi-soui  i  river. 

c  Sixty  days  during  Bommer  months. 
it  Sixty  days  or  less  |  loutes  all  rail. 

9  Ninety  day  s  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887;  Beventy-flve  on  Aagnst  shipments;  sixty  days 
on  September  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  year. 

/Eighty  days  in  July;  seventy  in  August;  sixty  days  other  fall  and  spring  months. 
</  Sixty  clays  duriug  fall  and  summer  months. 
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Kansas  City. 
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h  Over  routes  wholly  or  in  part  via  Missouri  river,  to  all  agencies  on  Missouri  river,  Blackfeet 
agency,  Mont.,  Uuliith.'or  Vermillion  lake  during  season  of  navigation  only. 
i  1  hirty  days. 
j  Thirty-five  days. 
k  Forty  days. 
I  Forty-five  days. 
//(  Sixty  days. 
n  Seventy-five  days. 
o  Ninety  days. 
p  One  hundred  days. 
q  One  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
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35 

■;r, 

37 

Western  term  inn's  of  the  Fremont,  Klklmrn 
ami  Missouri  Valley  R.  R.  (near  Fori 

£2.  39 

£1.85 

£1.79 

a  Forty  days  during  summer  months. 

b  Sixty  days  during  river  navigation  :  don't  assume  river  risks  or  loss  by  fire  on  Missouri  river. 
'■Sixty  days  during  summer  months. 

(/(roods  shipped  before  Juno  15,  25  rents  per  loo  pounds  discount. 

e  Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887;  seventy-live  on  August  shipments;  sixty  days 
xi  September  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  j  ear. 

/Eighty  days  in  July  ;  seventy  in  August";  sixty  days  other  fall  and  spring  months. 
7  Sixty  days  during  fall  and  summer  months. 
h  To  Douglas  and  not  to  point  called  for. 
i  Thirty  days. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  May  17,  1887,  for  furnishing  transportation — Continued. 

rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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Duluth,  Minn. 

Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Price  Station, 
Utah. 

Coal  Banks, 
Mont. 

Fort  Benton, 
Mont. 

Ilelena, 
Mont. 

o 
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5 
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21.28 

7 

nl.15 

C1.C5 

H 

q 

nl.15 

HI 

1  1 

11.00 

1" 

n.;sr> 

k- 1  .or 

13 

1 1 



A-.95 

15 

ifi 

11.  23 

17 

IS 

Ifl 

"II 

"1 

.,., 

.»•{ 

nl.00 

:::::::::: 

?4 

»4.  (JO 
og.90 

3.24 

1.60 

p3.48 

""". 

"i; 

•>7 

2.  U 
1.40 

.  75 

"S 

■M, 

'ill 

m2.14 

Tl 

.... 

33 

•u 

qr  12.59 

r> 

f//2.  93 

'Hi 

:i7 

j  Thirty-five  days, 
A;  Forty  days. 
I  Sixty  days. 
m Seventy-five  days. 
«  Ninety  days. 
oOne  hundred  days. 
p  One  hundred  anil  twenty  days. 
q  Excepting  January,  February,  and  March. 
r  Also  Ouray  agency. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xtw  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  1. 

blankets,  all  wool,  mackinac. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


a 


y 


2-poiut,  indigo  blue,  42  x  56  inches,  5£lba  pairs  500 
2.J-poii)t,  indigo  blue,  54  xCG  inches,  G  lbs.  do..  4.  (lis 
3-poiut,  indigo  blue,  GO  x  72  inches,  8  lbs. .do..    14.  U7 


500 

IOO 

4,592 

■z\n\ 

I  l,OI7 

70:5 


>> 

04 

Ph 

Ph 

a 

p 

ti 

a 

a 

a 

o 

M 

2 

W 

<1 

fe 

w 

p4 

Points  of  delivery. 


# 

^ 

^ 

o 

o 

0 

> 

H 

o 

H 

fc 

te 

P, 

£ 

- 

0 

y 

fe 

« 

<1 

^5 

Per  to. 

2.571 

2.  58^ 

a. 74 

2.94 

3.95} 

a.74 

:;.  92 

:{.»i 

"fl.74' 

Class  2.— WOOLEN  GOODS. 


Cassimere,  medinm  freight,  dark  colors,  "yds. 


Cloth,  sky-blue  kersej',  not  less  than  22  ozs. 
per  yard yards.. 


Flannel,  blue,  twilled do. 


Flannel,  red,  twilled do. 


Hose,  children's,  woolen,  medium dozen. 


Ilose,  misses',  woolen, medium...^. do. 


Hose, misses',  cotton,  medium do... 


COO 


1,lSO 


1, 000        1 ,000 

38,685       20,850 
26, 910       .50,000 


081 


1,361 


25 


1 ,02 1 


f,501 


25 


1.60 
1.40 
1.30 

1.  55 

1.53 

1.G2 
1.50 

&27>. 
b27i 

.25 
.25 
.88 

2.20 
2.00 
1.85 

• 

a  Will  ship  50,000  pounds  blankets  in  75  days  after  award  of  contract;  remainder  at  rate  of  50,000 
pounds  per  month,  sample  only  for  quality.     Size  and  weight  to  bo  according  to  specifications. 

6  Will  ship  10,000  yards  each  color  in  GO  days  after  award  of  contract;  remainder  at  rate  of  5,000  yards 
each  color  per  month. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc.,  for  iTie  Indian  service. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.J 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1 

2 

•1 
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Class  2.— WOOLEN  GOODS. 


•98$ 
1.19 
1.32 

1.39 
1.26 

1.20 
1.30 
1.50 
1.45 
1.55 

1.35 

1.35 

1.48i 

2.22 

1 

1.40 
1.40 
1.45 

3 

1.09 

4 

1.24 

"S 

1.47| 

2.24 

6 

7 

8 

j.  2G 

.>■>... 

')  1    B7 

•    -*!■■. 
■  1  ",    > 

.29| 
.32* 

.  37| 

OJ    K8 

|1 

.25,«a, 

■  26^ 

"7    1  1 

.27;:  a 
- -:{.'.H. 

•  2:t-, 

•  24,- 
.24^ 

•  27-roiT 
.98 

1.02 

1.07* 

1.09 

1.091 

1.14J 

.24^, 

•  27,-, 
.27/;,'^, 
.29^ 

•  30J 
.28^ 

•  -»1„0 

.23^ 

0 

.23$ 
.23$ 
-  25| 
.278 
.29$ 

d.514. 
d.  244 
d  27* 
d.  29 
d.  22} 
d-  24/^ 
d-  27--'- 
d.  51) 
d.244 

,/.27< 
d.  29 
rf.  22  J 
d.  2  »,■;', 
d.27TVo 

.24J 

.20 



.314 

10 

1 1 

]■' 

13 
L4 
15 

.27,"',, 

li; 

.234. 

.24.', 
.26" 

\*40" 

.21 

j.2& 

•  074 
.32^ 
.24 /ft 

.  29| 
.  32i 
.  37J 

d.  67i 

.lOj-o8,, 

•  21;", 
.2)--, 

.29^1 

.30J 

•2S- 

17 

is 

.«3j 

•  25j 

•  27$ 
.  29j 

1.25 

1   00 

1. 14 

1.35 
1.25 
1.18 

1.38 
1.60 
1  83 

1.09 

1.42 
1.70 

19 

20 

■>; 









22 

el.  00 

el.  10 
jfL  30 
gl.  50 
Xl.70 

el. 20 
/I.  60 
J72.00 
h-1.  40 

24 

"5 

/1.25 

?fi 

01.  50 

ALT.-) 

"7 

?fl 

1.68 

?9 

1.  68 

30 

1.79 

31 

1.  94 

32 

L.  99 

1.48 

1.89 

2.11 

1.79 

/I.  30 

/1.60 

(71.50 

gr2.  00 

Al.  70 

^2.40 

il.90 

i2.  80 

2.40 

2.49 

33 

fl.25 



1.75 

1.71 

1.59 

1.32 

1.53 

1.59 

1.61 

/I.  32* 

-71.57 

h  1.79 

el.  19 

/1.59 

OT2.04 

>i2.  45 

1.63 

1.42 

.934. 

34 
35 

a  1. 50 

37 

/il.75 

- 

38 

i2.  00 

1.65 
2.35 

39 

1.93 

40 

2.02 

1.50 

41 

2.07 

4:'. 

2.19 

43 

2.  364. 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

dfwide.      eSizeNo.  5.      /Size  No.  6.      ySizeNo.  7.      h  Size  No.  8.      iSizeNo.  9.     j  For  No.  1. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 
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Class  2— Continued. 
woolen  GOODS— continued. 

1 

o 

1 

oB 

eS 

>> 

d 

o 

4 

e 

p4 

s 

© 
H 

1-3 

> 

3 

1 

S-i 

Points  of  delivery. 

- 

3 

a 

C3 

Jh 

fH 

h 

>; 

1* 

>J 

£ 

fc 

0? 

d 
G? 

£ 

|Z5 

fc 

fc 

£ 

fc 

ft 

1 

Hoso,   women's,  woolen,   me- 

dium   do/.. 

2,754 

9,913 

J.  35 

2.  50 

1.87 

2.09 

2. 12£    1.54 

1.99 

2 

2.30 

2.57 

2.S2J 

2.59 

3.  15 

1.96 

2.  14 

3 

2.39 

2.  36 

2.68 

3.15 

9.  1  1 

2.  624 

4 

2.65 

J.  72 

2.  67$ 

2.64 

5 

J.  #5 

_'.  86 

2.  09 

2.  69 

0 

2.  88J 

2.94 

7 

2.14J 

8 

2.29 

9 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,   medi- 

♦ 

um  doz. 

13 

13 



1 1  1 ? 

1.10 

10 

.'r-y,:'. 

11 

•  '(i.    i 

12 

Lindsey,  plaid yda. 

*}-2,  IOO 

.11  ,"■ 

11    ''' 

.  1 1 ,'-;,'!, 

13 

11 

•        ■      ■        J     Ml 

.  1 1  ,',;:■ 

•  13iVo 

11 

.  I!,", 

.  1 1  ftfl 

•  1 1 1  ,,u 

15 

•  12A 

.13x«, 

16 

-y-. 

17 

.151 

1> 

i 

19 

i  -*> 

20 

Mitten-,  woolen,  medium,  aa- 

boi t'  '1  sizes ,doz. 

1,109 

1,198 

• 

L05 

8.62J 

2.19  a 

1.05 

x.m 

9.94 

21 

1.20 

2.  42} 

2.24* 

22 

1.50 

2.  94 

2.84 

23 

1.70 

:;.  17 

24 

3.18 

25 

2.  89 

20 

Mittens,  woolen,  boys',  assort- 

ed Bizes • doz. 

572 

589 

1 .50 

L.80 

1.04 

.75 

.86 

99 

27 

1.28 

1.49 

1.18 

L'S 

L98 

1.79 

1.36 

29 

L721 

1.98 

30 

2.!)1 

31 

Scarfs,  small do. . 

540 

557 

1 .  95 

2.09 

1.89 

2.  75 

32 

1.27 

2,  E 1 

1.91 

2.  98 

33 

1.09 

1.04 

34 

35 

36 

• 

37 

Scarfs,  large do.. 

848 

S6S 

1.40 
6.27 

3.14 

:;.  71 

3.  95 
3.  55 

4.00 

:;.  25 

38 

39 

3.60 

40 

41 

42 

4:; 

Shawls,  ';• 

15,  026 

15,500 

1.  45 

I.  04  J 
I.  37f 

1  05 

1.21 

41 

1.25 

1.36J 

1.24 

45 

LIS 

1.49? 

1.52 

1.42 

46 

.90 

1.52 

1.52 

47 

1.36 

48 

1.29 

411 

50 

51 

52 

53 

Skirts,  balmoral 

5,868 

6,300 

54 

Socks,    boys',    cotton,  heavy, 

mixed doz. 

1,184 

1,970 

.77 



•  82J 

.65 

.6S 

.74 

55 

.77 

.62$ 

.74 

56 

.72i 

.79 

57 

.67i 

.79 

58 

.60 

.79 

59 

Socks,  boys',  woolen,  m'd'm.do. 

1,206 

1,330 

1.40 

1.54 

1.24 

l.  Vih 

1.24 

60 

1.35 

1.48 

1.28 

1.93*% 

1.28 

61 

1.43 

1.49 

1.  35 

1.36 

02 

1.34J 

63 

1.42* 

a  Five  hundred  dozen  only. 
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ment  of  March  U\  L887,  for  furnishing  goods  for  the  Indian  serein- — Continued. 


awards  woro  made  on  comparison  of  samples  whioh  accompanied  bids.  ] 
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1.68  1. 

1.7S1. 
1.93  1. 
2.  06  1. 
2.  88  2. 
J.  20  3. 
I.  72  3. 
t.  08  3. 
56  4. 
4. 


75 
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<  = 


1.75 


2.00 
2.4 


1.20 
1.22J 

1.35 


•  2  rt      •  ^  -      ■  r  - 


1.17*  1.124  1.12il.38i 
14*  1.134  U42| 

13j  L.14|  1.47 

15  1.15" 
1811.15 
32  1.22 
33J  1.32 
36  11.34 
6J  1.35J 
40!,  1.37.', 


1.224 


.  95 
1.33 

1.36 

1.  15 
1.05 
1.24 


.80 
.80 
1.07 

1.023 


6  Net. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
[Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


Class  2— Continued. 
woolen  goods— continued. 


Socks,  men's,  cotton,  heavy, 
mixed doz. 


Socks,    men's,    cotton,   me- 
dium   do/ 


Socks,  men's,  woolen,    me- 
dium   doz 


Winseys yds 

Yarn,  assorted  colors,  3-plv 
lbs 


::,  375 

639 

Yarn,  gray,  3-ply do..         209 


1.  023 


717 


1,763 


Additional  for  Carlisle  School 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,  car- 
dinal, regular  si/> 
9.9k  ..... do/... 


Loggins,  23-ln.,  27-in.,  29-in. 
doz. 
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90 
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.90 
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.85 
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1.04$ 
•  82A»ffl 
.82^, 
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.  65 
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.  505 
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.59 
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1.75 

4.50 
5.90 



4.25 

4.25 

Class  3.— COTTON  GOODS.    (Deliverable 


Bed-onilts 


Bed-ticking,  medium... yds. 


Calico,    standard  prints, 
64x64 yds 


16,  7G7 


21,51; 


125,  700 


li.osr 
5,000 
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12.000 


131,500 
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0  b&,000  yards  onlv. 
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ment  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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26 

07 
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"0 

| 

30 

packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 
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1.35 
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L67 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under  advertise- 
iXOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  3 — Continued. 
cotton  goods — continued. 


Canton  flannel,  brown,  heavy 
yds.. 


Cheviot do. 


Cotton,  knitting,  white,  me- 
dium  Ids.. 

Cotton  bat*,  full  net  weight 
IBs.. 


Linen,  medium  ...yds.. 


9 


30,  805 


-  - 

*3 
e 

£ 

s 

P 

m 

a 

- 
H 

pq 

O 

S 

a 

= 

«1 

s- 

c-i 

£ 

Is 

OQ 

ri 

" 

Points  of  delivery. 


Ct*. 
33,100clli 


5,500 
5,500 


10Q 


iro 
868 

14,500 


Drilling,  Indigo  blue.  ..do... 


Drilling,  slats do....     o,  i 

Duck,  standard,  n<>t  lees  than 

8  ounces  per  yard,  free  from 

all  sizing yds . .    49,  800 

Gingham,  medium...   .do 238,205 

Handkerchiefs,     large    pize 
doz..     2,460 


Handkerchiefs,    large   size, 
white,  linen doz..         117 


Kentucky  jeans,  medium. yds   17,250 


3,590 


111 


1S,900 


Ota. 
9  84 

'.».  15 
8.  1 5 

'.'.  7  1 

D.  7J 

7.  1 5 

10.  15 


Denims,  blue do....    19,015     20,400... 


7,300  . 


i.oro 

4,070 


50,SOO 


351,000.. 


14.  06 

11.47 
II   .-' 


9.31 


ft     « 


Cents. 

8.  52 

9.  86 
10.40 
11.49 


7.51 


lc.71 


6.25 
6.  50 

7.45 


!'.  in 
7.  4'.' 

10.97 
12.  19 


Cents 

;».  62 
8.81 
9.  06 


Cents. 
it.  L9 
ii.  2 1 


9.  1 1 
v.!  I 


32J 


'- 


12.22 

12.01 
I  t.43 

11.83 

6.43 
6.88 

7.21 


24.96 
15.25 


8.  55 


12.  ::i 


!'.7l 


5.50 


6.30 
0.01 
6.74 


71* 
Cli 


7 

a  2 1 

6.87 

0 

10.78 

IL  04 

11.77 

12.24 

12.39 


5.80 
6.  60 


Crnts. 
10 
10J 


<z34 

& 

III 
9 

10 

- 

in  r 

12 


11.9 
11.7 


o.  23 
0.  19 

0.27 


6.4' 


61J     ' 
67.45 


119 
128 
139 
149 


18.47 


110 
120 
140 


10 

if»i 

19| 
22  i 
1* 
25 


a  34  cents  per  trade  pound  of  14  ounces. 


6  Each. 


c  11,000  yards. 
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|    10.97 
!).  22 
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8.44 
9.44 
7.59 

6J 
7.21 

Cents. 

Cto. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

( 

C(«. 

Cts. 

Cfc. 

C7*. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cto. 

Cts. 

t 

6.90 

'J 

3 

4 
5 

• 
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32 

33 

30 

8 
9 

10 

n 
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13 
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10J 

111 

1", 

7.98 

|      8.18 

8.20 

8.44 

14.48 

12.36 

11.86 

10.21 

11.19 

11.97 

12.34 

9.11 
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7.68 
6.44 
6.94 
5.69 
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8.09 

16 

17 

IS 

8| 
8| 

10 

IWa 
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7.41 

11.85 
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20 
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26 
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•i  A 
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30 
31 
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34 

■ir> 

11.98 
10.74 

6.74 
6* 

I2i 

37 
36 
39 

■in 

7.3f 
6.96 
6.49 
6.0o 

54.  74 
G7.4- 

7.80 
6.39 

5.79 

7.10 
71 

/6J 
61 

41 
12 

4:; 

44 

65 

el25 
el30 
«135 
«145 
el55 
el70 

48.03 
611 

87| 

974 
104 
137 
1.44 

1481 

.... 

64J 

19 

411 
47 

4fl 

4!< 

56 

51 

19.9.' 

21.7: 

21  «»1 

1    23/„ 

1     28. 4* 

22.7 
20.7 

233 

24] 
25 
21? 
2U 
25J 
183 

35 
30 
25 
23 

22* 
22$ 

231 

1 

52 
53 

:.4 
55 
56 
57 

1 

58 
59 
66 
51 
62 
63 

d21,( 

)00  yards 

. 

«No 

samp] 

e. 

/Aft 

wpinl 

£8  for 

3cho 

ol. 
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.REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
[Note— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  3 — Continued. 
COTTON  goods— continued. 


Linen,  table yd 

Mosquito-bar do 

Oil-ClOt Li,  table do 

Sheeting,  },  bleached,  standard,  medium do 


Sheeting,  J,  brown,  st  andard,  heavy : do. . 

Shirt  iug,  calico do. . 

Shirting,  hickory do.. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom,  bl no lbs 

Warp,  cotton,  loom,  white do.. 

W iv k in _:,  candle do . . 

Additional  for  Carlisle  school. 
9,  slate  (1  piece  light  blue) yds. 

Canvas,  t  tilor  s do.. 

Gingham,  prodigy  check do. 

Gingham,  Lancaster,  4  patterns,  half  light-and  half  medium 

colors yds 

Wadding  (in  sheets)  black doz 

Seersucker,  blue yds 

Sheeting,  brown,  J do. 

Sheeting,  bloached,  f do . 

Sheeting,  bleached,  V- do. 

Oil-cloth,  pebble  duck,  42-in do. . 

Oil-cloth,  pebble  duck,  54-in do.. 


1,419 


1,895 
3,  235 


!1.410 


131,  785 


5,000 


3,000 

50 

2,000 

2.500 


100 


100 


175 
75 


1,850 


1.750 

:*,soo 


21,000 


.539,000 


4,100 

5,000 

11,125 

12,300 

40 
40 
75 

140 
OO 

S7 

1,200 

1,200 

750 

750 

5,000 


3,000 

«7 

2,000 

2,500 


lOO 


100 


175 
75 


Points  of 
delivery. 


Cents. 

32$ 


2% 


18 


6.85 

74 

9J 

10 
14 
1G$ 


9.3 


22^ 
9 

14| 
15f 

27 


a  100,000  yards. 


b  AIL 


c  No  sample. 


df. 


eh 
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> 
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(V/i/.v.    Cents. 
27.  N     2M 

Cts. 
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Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

(V///.V. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1 

31 
34 

35 

30.48 
32.  47 

38.  49 

30.44 

30.48 

6 



2 
8 

4 
5 

24.  9 

15 

16| 

18* 

6 

n 

/1T| 

fi 

34.9 
8 

7.44 

7.09 

7.19 

7.23 
6.63 

6.61 
6.  23 
6.48 
6.46 
6.44 
3.99 

8.93 

8.67 

9.86 

8.43 

7.93 

8.42 
8.23 
8.29 
7. -J} 
7.  24 
7.24 
6.59 
6.41 
6.76 

7.47 
7.48 
8.33 
7.61 
7.49 

6.76 
6.93 

7.m 

7.  -1 

6.31 
6.49 
6.70 

8.88 

7.71) 

7.21 

7.4U 

fl6i 
W.73 

4.24 
4.49 
9.27 
8.99 
9.45 
9.45 

7 
8 
«» 

7."  35* 

10 

11 
12 
13 

11 

ir- 

98 

3.83 
4.31 

17 
18 

1!) 

7.7 

8.92 

21 
.... 

24 

2", 
24 
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2t; 
27 

99 

28 

22 

20 
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29 

29 

8i 
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g| 

8  97 

8i 

6.71 
8.47 
7.97 
6| 

9.90 
9.20 

8.48 

8.47 

8.36 

7.47 

10.23 

10.89 

20 

18 

17 

15 

30 
31 

B2 
83 
34 

36 
37 
38 

lilt 

C7.19 

6.85 

40 
41 

42 

4.; 

7.79 

9.39 
cl.3i 
cl5 
c!6 
cl7 
cl3$ 
cl5 
cl6 
cl7 

20 
22^ 
25 
27$ 

44 

13 
14i 

22£ 

12.98 

11.97 
15.71 

14.97 
13.24 
16.48 

24.74 
22.44 

20.89 

45 
4fl 

47 
48 
4!* 
50 

'.] 
52 
53 
54 
55 

24| 

c25 
c29J 

d23| 

e28£ 

56 

57 
58 

r.ii 

29J. 

f;n 

I 

1 

til 

/  Per  running  yard ;  f  yards  wide ;  pat  up  in  rolls  of  12  yards  each. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xcw  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  4. 

a 

S 
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"3 
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o 
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ft 

CD 

•_ 

H 

i 

S 
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o 
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11 
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< 

a 

CLOTHIXG. 

^3 
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a 
m 

N 

2 
S 

m 

£3 

.a 

es 

</j 

o 
a 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  and  sizes 
as  required.) 

1 

o 

i 

S 

hi 

O 

O 

«i 

£ 

u 

Points  of  delivery. 

- 

,-2 

'-3 

£ 

5 

a 

2 

tH 

H 

1* 

1* 

h 

|H 

N 

B 

a 

to 

<y 

G? 

fc 

^ 

ti 

SH 

£ 

fc 

fc 

i 

Blouses,  lined,  heavy,  32  to  46,  satinet  or 

Kentucky  jeans,  dark  colors 

1,885 

1.92 

2.12 

1.  95 

1.9-1 

62.08 

2.00 

1.98 

2 

'3,b»a 

1.94 

2.30 

2.00 

2.12| 

62. 13 

2.27 

2.06 

3 

2. 10 

2.  10 

2.35 

62.11 

2.27 

•  2.15 

4 

2.15 

2.15 

2.  B9 

62.10 

2.30 

2.17 

5 

2. 20 

2.  32 

62. 09 

2.30 

2.24 

»; 

2.49 

2.23 

7 

2.49 

8 

2.56 

9 

2.  49 

10 

2.49 

11 

2.  66 

12 

13 

Blouses,  hrowu  duck,  lined,  32  to  46 

2,135 

9,?TJ 

14 

i". 

10 

17 

18 

19 

U') 

21 

22 

23 

24. 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

:::, 

:;ii 

. 

:;7 

38 

39 

40 

n 

12 

43 

Blouses,  biown  duck,  unlined,  32  to  46 

2,300 

2,450 

44 
15 

46 

■!7 

48 

4U 

Coats,  sack,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  38  to  46, 
medium    quality,    satinet   or  Kentucky 

jeans,  dark  colors 

9,094 

2.05 

2.26 

2.00 

2.08 

2.06 

2.15 

50 

2.  22 

2.3! 

J2.06 

2.24 

2.42 

2.16 

51 

2,410 

2.30 

2  50 

2.16 

2.44 

2.42 

2.17 

52 

3,500 

2.44 

. . . . 

2.22 

2.58 



2.  43 

2.19 

58 

2.42 

2.  30 

2.64 

2.35 

54 

2.51 

2.37 

2.  67 

2.38 

55 

2.  G5 

2.  G4 

58 

2.63 

2.  62 

57 

2.50 

2.68 

58 

3,500 

2.84 

r/j 

60 

Gl 

til' 

d  Samples  of  different  fancy  and  plain  flannel  linings  and  different  colors  of  jeans  attached  to  sample 
coats  at  same  price,  if  preferred.  Will  also  agree  to  make  coats  heavier  with  wadding  oi  canvas,  at 
same  price,  if  preferred. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
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CO 
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a2.  07 

1.98 
_'.  02 

2.09 
2.  13 

2.06 

2.  08 

1.88 

2.06 

2.  05 
3J.08 

1.  15 

1.84 

1 

al.70 

2 

2.06 

2.14 

2.10 

2.23 

2.  1 1 

1.25 

3 

2.  06 

2. 1 5 

2.  25 

2.12 

.  85 

4 

2.10 

2.  1 1 

5 

2.12 

2.  35 

2.  2U 

6 

2. 12 

7 

2.18 

8 

2.17 

9 

2.  22 

10 

2.18 

11 

2.22 

12 

.... 

.... 



.... 

1.124 

1.14 
1.10 

1.  01 

1.44 

1.55 

1.20 
1.15 

1.05 

1.19 
1.14 

13 

14 

1.25 

L.  06 

1.67 

1.16 

1.11 

15 

1.15 

1.80 

1.  17 

1.20 

it; 

1.38 

1.08 

1.74 

1.26 

1.17 

17 

1.08 

1.80 

1.23 

1.71 

18 

1.05 

.90 

1.71 

1.16 

1.12 

19 

1.20 

1.00 

1.  65 

1.11 

1.10 

20 

1.09 

.91 

1.68 

1.14 

1.06 

21 

1.  80 

1.02 

2.07 

1.13 

1.14 

22 

.99 

1.41 

1.21 

1.124 

2:; 

.96 

1.35 

1.18 

1.65 

24 

1.14 

1.47 

1.08 

1.05 

25 

1.03 

1.53 

1.05 

1.02 

26 

1.16 

1.71 

1.02 

1.09 
1.07 

.98 
1.08 

27 

2< 

L  71}  1.18 

1.06 

29 

1.  62£  1. 15 

1.59 

30 

1.50 

31 

1.59 

32 

1.95 

33 

1.32 

34 

1.27 

35 

1.38 

36 

1.29 

37 

1.56 

38 

1.65 

39 

1 

1.48 

lb 

1.54 

41 

1.56J 

42 

.94 

.63 
.57 

.52 
.44 

.874 

nmi 

.... 

.69 
.60 

.50 
.524 

■"•»:: 

.72$    .57 

44 

.48J 

.62 

.51 

.52 

.54 

.55 
.59 

45 
46 

.48 

•  62J| 

47 

.42 

.  65 

48 

2.05 

2.12 
2.20 

2.22 
2.23 

1.95 

2.12 

2.09 
2.10 

d2.08 
d2. 14 

cl.84 
cl.  93 

1.98 

inn 

4r< 

2.12 

1.  97  2.  37J 

r.n 

2.14 

2.28 
2.34 
2.39 

2.31 
2.36 
2.06 

2.22 
2.34 
2.54 

2.16 
2.24 
2.26 

d2.19 

c2. 19 
c2.21 
c2.  32 

1.96 

1.78 
1.77 

53 

2.19 
2.21 

d2.  24 

d2.28 

52 

53 

2.  23 

2.43 

2.08 

2.58 

2.29 

d2.34 

c2.35 

1.76 

54 

2.  30 

2.10 

d2.38 

55 

2.32 

2.12* 

56 

2.33 

2.14 

57 

2.29 

2.16 

58 

2.31 

2.24 

59 

2.32 

2.26 
2.28 
2.30 

60 
61 
62 

a  No  satinet.  b  Samples  of  different  fancy  and  plain  flannel  linings  and  different  colors  of  jeans 

attached  to  sample  blouses,  at  same  price,  if  preferred.  c  3,  000  only. 
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of  delivery. 
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5 

a 

a 

0 

H 
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* 
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<y 
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& 
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* 

1 

Coats,  sack,  men's,  brown  duck,  lined,  assorted  sizes, 

' 

38  to  46 

5,041 

4,737 

5O0 

1.40 

1.55 

1.38 
1.32 

1.77 
1.05 

2 

3 

1.50 

1.49 

1.89 

4 

1.74 

1.40 

1.98 

5 

1.71 

1.50 

1.98 

6 

1.90 

1.26 

1.86 

7 

1.  38 

1.21 

1.95 

8 

L.  65 

1.36 

1.98 

9 

L62 

1.29 

1.88 

10 

1.80 

1.41 

2.04 

11 

1.35 

2.55 

12 

1.32 

1.74 

13 

1.  55 

1.60 

14 

1.  62 

1.68 

15 

1.74 

1.  92 

16 

L.95 

17 

1. 744 

18 

1.94    , 

19 

1.82 

20 

1.944 

21 

2.38 

22 

1.68 

23 

1.  5" 

24 

1.60 

25 

1.56 

^6 

1.71 

*27 

1.89 

28 

1.67 

29 

1.91 

30 

l.'JO 

31 

38  to  46 

2,110 

2,175 

.88 
.SI 

.74 
.61 

1.10 

.95 

32 

33 

.72 

.84 

34 

35 

36 

37 

Coats,  sack,  blue,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  for  police  uni- 
forms, officers' 

91 

101 

38 

39 

40 

Coats,  sack,  dark-blue  kersey,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  for 
police  uniforms,  privates'  '. 

727 

585 

41 
42 

43 

210 

44 

45 

Overalls,  brown  duck,  boys',  10  to  18  years pairs. 

2,265 

3,053 

.39J 
.36 

46 

47 

.38 

48 

.33 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

37 

58 

59 

60 

61 

a2,000. 
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1.58 
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1.59 
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.58  J 
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17 
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28 
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30 
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6.58 

4.33 
4.60 

6.47 

7.79 

7.97 

5.32 
5.45 
5.51 
5.59 
5.89 
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33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

5.49 
5.58 

5.39 
5.03 

5.50 

5.SO 

38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

.35 

.42 
.34 
.37 
.33 

.36J 

.39 
.38 
.421 

.331 
.36 

.39 

.36 

.31 

.36 

.33 

.29 

.42 

.45 

.381 

.321 

.42 

.36 

.301 

.34 

.27* 

.32" 

.25 

44 

1"> 

• 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
.77 
58 
59 
60 
61 
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Overalls,  brown  duck,  men's pairs. 

8,929 

9,575 

.46 

.394 

.40 

2 

.39) 

.  42j 

.41 

.484 

3 

.424 

.35 

4 

.37) 

.42 

5 

.39 

6 

.48 

7 

.33 

8 

.50J 

9 

.434 

10 

.36 

11 

.47J 

12 

.404 

13 

.34 

14 

.39 

15 

.31 

16 

• 

.364 

17 

.28 

18 

Overcoats,  boys',  10  to  18  years,  satinet  or  Ken- 
tucky j eans,  dark  colors 

2,576 

2,656 

10 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

•J.') 

26 

•J  7 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Overcoats,  boys',  brown  duck,  lined,  10  to  18  years  - 

806 

761 

1.86 

33 

150 

1.95 

34 

1.98 

35 

1.98 

36 

1.96 

37 

1.92 

38 

1.99 

39 

1.83 

40 

1.  95J 

41 

2.67 

42 

1.80 

43 

1.74 

44 

1.83 

45 

1.86 

46 

1.86 

47 

1.82 

48 

1.89 

49 

1.97 

50 

1.77 

51 

1.92* 

52 

2.52 

53 

1.72 

54 

1.68 

55 

1.78 

56 

1.65 

57 

1.79 

58 

1.83 

59 

1.76 

60 

1.91 

61 

• 

1.89 

62 

Overcoats,  boys',  brown  duck,  unlined,  10  to  18 

years 

200 

200 

1.20 

63 

1.14 

64 

.96 
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.39 

.42$ 

2 

.41 

-414 

3 

.36 

.47* 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

Ll 

12 

13 

It 

15 

i»; 

17 

2.56 

2.62 

2.65 

2.68 

2.57 

3.70 

2.47 

2.20 

2.55 

2.55 

2.54 

2.36 

L8 

2.56 

2.77 

2.87 

2.70 

2.57 

2.  52 

2.50 

2.31 

2.58 

2.57 

2.  58  2. 49 

19 

2.70 

2.95 

2.77 

2.65 

2.60 

2.  62* 

2.24 

2.61 

2.61 

3.68 

2.67 

20 

2.70 

2.89 

2.76 

2.62 

2.85 

2.39 

2.69 

2.63 

2.65 

Li 

2.84 

2.67 
2.74 
2.90 

2.71 

2.75 

3.10 

2.48 
2.39 
2.48 

2.  77 

2.78 

2.63 
2.60 

2.  65 

2.6S 
2.  74 

22 
2:; 
.24 

2.94 

2.48 

•J.  65 

2.87 

2.60 

26 

2.96 

2.57 

2.70 

27 

2.87 

2.65 

2.68 

■2« 

2.94 

2.57 

2.70 
2.70 
2.72 

2!) 
31 

1.86 

l.ri 

1.65 

1.90 

1.50 
1.45 

1.58 

1.74 
1.71 
1.71 

32 

1.77 

33 

1.65 

34 

1.81 

1.80 

1.53 

1.72 

35 

1.79 

1.98 

1.60 

1.89 

86 

2.34 

1.62 

1.41 

1.86 

97 

1.74 

1.56 

1.36 

1.71 

38 

1.71 

1.81 

1.40 

1.68 

39 

1.68 

1.74 

1.34 

1.68 

40 

1.78 

1.90 

1.52 

1.  69 

41 

1.76 

1.53 

1.83 

*2 

•2.25 

1.50 

1.80 

43 

1.65 

1.71 

1.68 

14 

1.59 

1.65 

1.65 

45 

1.53 

1.80^ 

1.65 

46 

1.63 

1.67 

47 

1.61 

1.80 

48 

2.16 

1.77 

49 

50 
51 
52 
5:5 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

1.17 

1.13 

.96 

.87 

1.14 
1.11 

62 

l!l4£ 

1.10 

63 

1.00 

.96 

1.02 

64 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.  T. 


N.Y, 


N.Y. 


N.Y.  N.Y. 


Overcoats,  men's,  sack,  assorted  sizes,  me- 
dium quality 


6,542 


6,000 
5G4 


/3.69 
/3.79 
/3.71 

/4.08 
/4.23 
/3.72 

/3.74 
/3.87J 


3.14 
3.  10 
3.45 
3.59 
3.73 


3.47 
3.89 


3.89 
3.14 


a  3.  501 
a  3. 60l 
a  3. 70 
a  3.  75 


Overcoats,  men's  sack,  brown  duck,  lined, 
assorted  sizes - 


4,210 


:*50 


3,912 


Overcoats,  men's,  sack,  brown  duck,  unlined 
assorted  sizes  


500 


50© 


a  Either  Nos.  3  or  4  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  with  black  linings,  same  as  in  No.  1,  for  10  cents  less, 
for  overcoat. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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N.Y. 

St.L. 

N.Y. 

KY. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

B 
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2.47 

3.44 

3.38 

3.54 

63.30 

4.19 

3.50 

3.22 

3.30 

3.60 

1 

3.42 

3.08 

3.40 

3.69 

C3.46 

4.19 

3.59 

3.25 

(J3.64 

3.61 

2 

3.79 

3.57 

3.87 

4.24 

3.60 

3.27 

3.69 

3.63 

3 

3.89 

3.60 

4.49 

4.24 

3.64 

3.47 

3.74 

3.71 

4 

4.07 

3.64 

3.94 



3.66 

3.46 

(Z3.85 

3.  72 
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4. 12* 

3.76 
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3.35 
3.38 
3.40 
3.48 
3.52 
3.54 
3.59 
3.65 
3.67 
3.69 
3.60 
3.63 
3.68 
3.70 

4.01 

3.73 

2.40 
2.25 
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2.12 

3.00 
3.21 

e3.04 

2.91 

2.70 
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2.70 
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e3.  00 
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2.20 
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e2.  86 

2.82 

2.67 
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2.73 

2.28 

3.27 

c3. 10 

3. 15 

2.61 

20 

2.31 

2.07 

3.42 

«3.00 

3.00 

3.  30 

•11 

2.19 
2.55 

2.00 
2.18 

3.50 

3.15 

2.82 
2.61 

2.73 

2.55 

28 

29 

2.46 

2.09 

3.30 

2.64 

2.28 

30 

2.61 

2.16 

4.05 

2.70 

2.52 

31 

2.19 

2.88 

3.06 

2.49 

32 

2.04 

2.50 

2.97 

3.10 

33 

2.43 

2.70 

2.53 

2.39 

34 

2.34 

2.61 

2.43 

2.25 

35 

2.54 

2.91 
3.15 
2.93 
3.09 
3.03 
2.45 
2.67 

2.49 
2.55 

2.88 
2.79 

2.19 
2.43 
2.40 
3.00 

36 
37 
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89 

40 
41 
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2.70 

43 

2.76 

41 

2.75 

45 

2.73 

40 

2.90 

47 

2.67 

48 

2.94 

49 

3.35 

50 

2.54 

51 

1.71 
1.59 

1.50 
1.35 

2,01 

1.74 

2.02 
1.81 

1.80 
1.62 

2.07 
1.86 

52 

53 

1.47 

1.59 

1.47 

1.50 

54 

61,300.  e  1,500.  d  2,000.  e  1,210, 

/Samples  of  different  linings  and  colors  of  jeans  attached  to  sample  coats.    Samples  Xos.  1  and  2, 
which  lining  I  will  furnish  on  all,  at  same  price,  if  preferred. 
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Tants,  hoys',  10  to  18  years,  medium  quality, 
net  or  Kentucky  jeans,  dark  colors.,  pairs 


4,240 


4,540 


.99 
1.07 


.97 
1.09 
1.29 


1.34 
1.50 
1.58 

1.56 
1.34 


.99 
1.02 
1.09 


1.04 
1.03 
1.02 
.94 
.93 
.92 


Pants,  hoys', 10  to  18  years,  brownduck. lined. do. 


1,207 


1,407 


Pants,  hoys',  10  to  18  years,  brown  duck,  un- 
lined pairs 


Pants,  boys'.  5  to  10  years,  medium  quality,  sati- 
net or  Kentucky  jeans,  dark  colors pairs 


962 


1,840 


1 ,069 


1,749 


.79 
.86 

.93 


1.16 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.16 


.85 
.91 

.94 


Pants,  hoys',  5  to  10 years,  brown  duck, lined. do. 


406 


526 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
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vates'  ..pairs 

751 
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3.  or, 

58 
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3.  ot; 

59 

a  Seams  felled  throughout;   extra  width  across  hips;  linen  handmade  button-holes.    Each  pair 
guaranteed. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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b  5,000  only. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under 
[XOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
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Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  boys',  10  to  18 
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a  Plain  and  fancy  flannel  linings  attached  for  coats  and  vests,  if  preferred,  at  same  price, 
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a  Samples  of  plain  and  fancy  linings  attached  to  sample  coats,  if  preferred  at  same  price. 
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Class  4— Continued. 
CLOTiilng— continued. 


Suit*  (Jacket  and  pants),  boys',  5  to  10  years,  me- 
dium quality,  Kentnoky  Jeans,  dark  colors 


bXOWO  duck,  lined,  bo\s', 


Salts (Jeeket and  pants),  brown  duck,  unlined.boys 
■>  to  LOyean 

Shirts,  i  

Shirts,  calico,  men's,  assorted  siaefl 

Shirts,  hickory,  boys',  assorted  sizes 


Shirts,  hickory,  men's,  assorted  sizes.-. 


Shirts,  gray  flannel,  boys',  assorted  sizes 


13, 883 


6.0G8 
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Points  of  deliver 


J.  15 
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2.  80 
2.  32 


2. 12 

2.35 


2.15 
9.39 


2.  27 
2.  34 
2.  38 
2.42 
2.47 
2.  Gl 


a  700. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xeiv  York  city,  under 
[Notb. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Class  4 — Continued. 
clothing— continued. 


Shirts,  gray  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sizes. 


Shirts,  red  flannel,  hoys',  assorted  sizes. 


Shirts,  red  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sizes 


Vests,  men's,  34  to  46  inches,  medium  quality, 
satinet  or  Kentucky  j  eans,  dark  colors 
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16,122 
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1.26 
1.12 


.71 
79 

.7,1 
.74 
.76 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1687,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Class  5. 

boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  and  sizes 
as  required.) 

Note. — The  sizes  of  boots  and  shoes,  as 
stated,  indicate  a  majority  of  the  require- 
ments, but  prices  given  must  include,  in 
addition  thereto,  larger  and  smaller,  and  in 
proportion  thereof,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
service  may  demand. 
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Shoes,  misses'  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  l3to2  do. 
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si 
6  1 
30 
6 
38 
95 
35 
SOU 


4,399 


12,146   I :$,:{?:{ 


6,329 


« 

*% 

o 

©  ea 

a    • 

o  — 

£ 

<o 

00 

O 
u 

3 

33 

T. 

3 

3 

>  ~ 

cm 

H 

-  - 

< 

M^i 

Q 

* 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y.    N.  V.    X.  V.    N.Y.  X.Y 


1.54 

1.49 


2.19 
•J.  14 
2.  11 


i.l  S 

i.or> 
•  so 


1.53J  1.90 
1.  50  1.  65 
1.474  al.GS 
1.45       L  53 

a  l .  55 
L.37 

(I  I.  40 
2.35 


,20 


2.  184  9.15 

2.15       2.00 


.63 


2.09 
2.05 
2.00 


2.10 

1.67 

al.70 


95     1. 00 

92ft     .  96 

.95 

.  95 


Shoes,  women's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  3to5.do..    13,  982    15,303 


Shoe-laces,  leather,  in  yard  strings.  ..gross. 
Shoelaces,  linen,  in  yard  strings do. 

Shoe-lasts,  assorted  sizes doz . 

Shoe-nails,  assorted  sizes lbs. 

Shoe-packs,  boys',  assorted  sizes pairs . 

Shoe-packs,  men's,  assorted  sizes do . 

Shoe-pegs,  assorted  sizes galls . 


445 
546 

34 
344 

1,409 

3,750 

105 


461 

663 

366 

1,409 

3,750 
133 


.50       .50 

.4.-. 

1.15  1.09 
1.10  1.07 
1.09 

.95      1.10 

.  65       .  62i 
.60 

.60 

75       .71 
.72* 

.7i) 
.65 


1.52 

1.57 


2.19 
2.23 


1.95 
0.9V 


2.19 


1.95 
.  95 


.95  : 

.90 


.57 
.52 


1.17 
1.07i 


.*:$ 


1.10 


.70 
.674 

.90 
.87J 
.85 


.71      .5S 
.61 


.71 


68 


a  Men's  boots,  sample  No.  5,  boys'  boots,  samples  Nos.  2.  3,  and  4,  can  be  furnished  without  the  patch 
on  the  front  (that  is,  the  fronts  cut  out  of  one  piece)  at  the  prices  named  with  the  letter  a  affixed,  as 
follows  :  Men's  boots,  sample  No.  5,  $1.70  without  patch  ;  boys'  boots,  sample  Xo.  2,  $1.68  without  patch  ; 
boys'  boots,  sample  Xo.  3,  $1.55  without  patch  ;  boys'  boots',  sample  Xo.  4,  $1.40  without  patch.  Men's 
boots,  samples  3  and  4,  and  boys'  boots,  sample  3,  can  be 'furnished  with  front  of  same  height,  without 
the  scallop,  at  the  respective  prices  named. 
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3 

o 
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a 
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o 
1 

pa 

7J 

Points  of  delivery. 

s 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.V. 

N.Y. 

N.  V. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

St-P.or 

N.Y. 

a 

p 

1 

2 

a 

■1 

5 
0 
7 
R 

1.891 

.943 
.77 
c.7S 
d.44 

.57 

9 
10 
11 
L2 
13 
14 

15 
lfl 

17 
18 
19 

L'O 
21 

•91 

n 

.94 

"3 

24 

•J  5 
26 

°7 

1.071 
.63* 
.73 

28 
28 
30 

:il 

B2 

33 
34 

36 

1(7 
38 

1.47 
2.24 
.24 
.65 
.62 
.21 
il.90 

.•JO. 

xi3.50 
.04 

.20* 
.31$ 
.31* 

.40 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 
•  31§ 

40 
41 
42 

'13 

.211 

.18 
.20 
.26 

44 

45 

16 

47 
48 
49 

r,0 

::::::: 

.04* 
.041 

.04 

.06 

7*.  80 

0.82 

.9-86 
7i.84 

51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

.34 

57 
58 
59 

&  Arctics,  men's. 
c  Arctics,  boys'. 
d  Arctics,  children's 


e  Arctics,  women's. 
/Arctics,  misses'. 
g  New  York. 


h  Saint  Paul, 
i  17  dozen  awarded. 
xi  17  dozen  at  per  dozen  pairs. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. —Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  5— Continued. 
boots  and  shoes,  etc. — continued. 


Additional  for  Carlisle  school. 

Pincers,  lasting.  Clark's <loz. 

Pincers    steel.  7- inch ,  airs. 

Shoe-nails,  brass,  with  head,  J,  g,  and  2 lbs. 

Shoe-nails,  Sued.,  j,  |,  y lbs. 


Shoe-tacks,  2-oz.  and  3-oz. 


lbs. 


Shoe-eyelets,  long,  black boxes. 

I'.ri  sties lb. 

Welt-trimmers : 

Heel-shaves,  No.  5 

Hasps,  shoe,  8  and  9  inch doz. 

Peg- wheels 


rs 

41 

9 

U 

to 

£ 

o 

a 

>> 

>. 

a 

a 

a 

09 

<y 

& 

9-3 

9-3 

0 

6 

100 

too 

200 

9O0 

54 

54 

30 

:*0 

1 

1 

12 

19 

12 

19 

3 

3 

6 

el 

CD 

3 
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w 
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o 

bl 
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>-a 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


^ 

^s 

M 

o 

o 

1* 

tH 

X 

* 

* 

* 

8 

<s 

e 

£ 

fc 

£ 

, 

8.56 

.99 

.20 

.19 

.181 

.06* 

.06 

•05g 

.064. 

.14* 

.13| 

.13 

•  14* 

.104 

.08* 

.08 

.or 

7.00 

.45 

.55 

«2.  00 

9.  T5 

62. 28 

•>.  75 
.90 

Class  6.— HATS  AND  CAPS.     (Deliverable 


1 

Caps,  boys',  cassimere,  heavy,  black,  assorted  sizes  .. 
Caps,  men's,  cassimere,  heavy,  black,  assorted  sizes.. 

5,367 

7,741 

8,487 

12,  894 

722 

5,660 

7,955 

9,156 

13,601 

779 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

2n 
"1 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  assorted  sizes 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

■n 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted  sizes 

28 
29 
30 

a  8-inch. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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•1 

5 

7 

w 

0 

::::::::::::::: 

10 

:.: 

ll 

1  ' 

18 

.      

1 

packed  in  quantities  and  sizes  as  required.) 


.27 

.28 

.30 

.95 

.27 

.19J 

1 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.25 

.27 

.19* 

2 

:S» 

.30 

.26 

.26 

.19* 

3 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.21 

4 

• 

.26 
.27 
.27 

.21 
.22 

5 
8 
7 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.26 

.99 

.23 

R 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.27 

.  28 

.23 

9 

.29 

.32 

.29 

.27 

.23 

10 

.28 

.32 

.29 
.28 
.29 
.28 

.28 

.25* 
.24 
.26 

U 
12 
13 

14 

.37J 

.39 

.36 

.34 

.26 

■  33i 
.33* 

.31 

1", 

.35 

.33 

.26 

.374 

16 

■" 

.32 

.27 
.27 

.37* 

.37* 

17 
18 

.26 

.374 
.374 

19 

20 

.42J 

.40 

.35 

.38 

.374 

.42 

ai 

.45 

.38 

.34 

.35 

.374 

.484 

22 

.46 

.39 

.33 

.36 

.374 

'23 

.46 

.35 

.35 

.67 

.374 
.374 
.374 

.624 

24 
25 
26 
27 

.65 

28 

.75 

29 

.75 

30 

b  9-inch. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded 


Class  7. 

NOTIONS. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 

Note.— In  view  of  the  limited  total  cost  of  vari- 
ous articles  embraced  in  this  class,  all  the  arti- 
cles except  Cotton  Maitre,  Grilling  Twine,  Mir- 
rors, Spool  Cotton,  and  Linen  Thread  will  be 
considered  in  gross,  and  award  made  accord- 
ingly, if  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Bervice. 


1      Buttons,  coat,  horn gross 

2 


Buttons,  dress,  vegetable  ivory do. 

Buttons,  pants,  metal do. 


Buttons,  Bhii  i.  agate. 


.do. 


Buttons,  vest,  horn do. 

Buttons,  youth  do. 


485 

771 

996 


745 


Combs,  coarse,  It.  II.  dressing,  medium doz.  1,  621 


Combs,  fine,  K.  H 


do..  1, 


Cotton  maitre,  for  seines,  36-t  bread,  soft -laid.  lbs. 
Gilling-twine,  3-cord,  No.  30 do.. 

Gilling-twine,  3-cord,  No.  35 do.. 

Gilling-twine,  3-cord,  No.  40 do. . 

Gloves,  buck, boys',  No.  1,  standard  quality,  pairs 


Gloves,  buck,  men's,  No.  1,  standard  quality,  or 
oil-tanned  sheep  or  goat pairs. 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross 


650 
729 

504 

854 

1,753 

200 

73 


Mirrors,  10x12  inches,  bevel  frames,  German 
plate do«.      101 


1«»7 

648 
916 

1 .  1 53 
453 

1,75* 

1,451 

060 
830 

506 
855 

50 

i,r4o 

83 


-  e 

aw 

a 
r. 


3 

a    . 

w 
5E 

H 

2« 

~> 

W 

n 

w 

$■ 

Points  of  delivery. 


N .  V. 


.i3i 


.2lJ 
•04i 
.04| 

Ol 


or.r 
05j 


.29 

.■Ml 


16* 


N.  Y.      N.  Y.      N.  Y 


.38* 
.74* 
.73* 
.77 
.56? 

.49$ 
fc.53| 

.81 
.81 
.82| 


.06J 


104 


.12 

.30 

.08 

.  024 

.10 
.08 

.42* 

.17 

.20 
.64 

.76 

.84 


2.75 


.12 


.10 


.16 


.  37*      .  54* 

.42* 
.55 


.44 
.50 
.55 
.62* 
.80 
/t.82* 


a  No  1.  b  No.  2.  c  No.  3.  d  No.  4.  e  363  gross.  /300  gross. 

g  I  propose  to  furnisb,  if  required,  1,753  pairs  meu's  gloves  and  200  pairs  boys',  at  price  named. 
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a 
« 
tt 

3 
O 

Q 
d 

a 

t-5 

□ 
3 
,a 
o 

Alexander  M. 
Brown. 

it 

a 

Eh 

-a 

,2 

3 

a: 

5 

a 

w 

3  _ 

a 
a 

M 

a 

w 

6 

GO 
O 

H 

p 

(-1 

0Q 

a 

a  (» 
0 
a 
an 

a 
W 

a 
0 

•-5 

i 

1-3 

Points  of  delivery. 

D 

N.Y. 

N.  Y. 

X.  Y. 

N    V. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

or 
Balto. 

N.Y. 

All 
poi'ts 

N.Y. 

- 

20 

a.  14 
6.60 
c.40 
ti.45 
.48 
.27 
.08J 
.10 
.06 

.  024 

.  02j 

.0:5 

.03 

.12 

.48 

.82 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.47 

.37 

.42 

.36 

.27 

.26 

.27 

.244 

.25 

.21 

.64 
.77 
.62 
.69 
.83 
.65 
.81 
.99 
.72 

.124 

.21 

.32J 

03| 

.044 

•  O22'0 

.10 

.06J 
.06^ 

.  224 

•  27.t 
.  B2i 
.37 

•  38g 

.151 

•  15i 
.174 

.60 
.79 
.82 

1 

.29 

.28 

.32 

.064 

.074 

.30 

.08 

.  021 

:. 

6 

8 

0 

10 

/.14 

0.  14 
k.  124 

11 

12 

.:, 
|  J 

2.  87 

4.  24 

3.  54 
4.64 
3.82 
4.21 
5.22 

1.95 

2.31 
2.  02 

.204 
.214 

.644 

.064 

.484 
.574 
.534 

.  98* 

1.  25 

.20J 
.  22] 

.243 

15 
1  1 
Iff 

.34 

.  22 

.17 



.194 
.29j 
.311 

.46 
.45 
.53 

.27 
.291 

10 
10 
20 
21 
22 
M 

24 
26 
20 

27 
28 
20 

so 

.20i 

.66 

.72 
.83 

31 
32 
33 
34 

.68 

.65 
.75 

.85 

.83 

.84 
.85 
.90 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.90 
.75 
.50 
.42 
.39 
.35 

.74 

! 
.094' 

38 

.82 

.80 



i.  36 

1.33 

p.  83 

.7.48 

g.oQ 

l< 
41 
4! 
4: 
4' 

40 

47 
48 

43 

50 

.18 

2.90 
3.15 

.06*. 

51 
5'2 
53 
54 
55 
fifi 

3.874 

2.74 

1.47 
2.19 
1.97 

2.  57 

2.75 

57 
58 

50 

60 
61 

62 

ft  870  pairs,  i  Sample  skin  to  he  regarded  as  part  of  my  sample,  and  the  goods  required  made 

of  same  quality  of  leather,  which  is  genuine  buck  of  superior  quality,  k  Plenty. 
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Class  7 — Continued. 
notions— continued. 


^ 

02 

C 

s8    . 

£ 

"3 

W    03 

H 

n& 

M 

H 

<D 

£ 

o5 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


N.  Y. 

or 
Bait. 


Needles,  assorted  sizes,  Sharps,  No.  4  to  8  and  5  to 
in.  ana  Betweens M.. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sizes gross. 


Needles,  glovers' M. 

Needles,  knitting,  common,  medium  - 

Needles,  sack dozen 


Needles,  saddlers'  do.. 

Needles,  machine,  "  Domestic,"  self-setting    do. 

Needles, machine,  "Singer" do  . 

Pins,  brass,  Btandard,  Nos.  -.'■',  and  1 packs 


Spool-cotton,  Btandard,  6-cord,  Nos.  20  to  50,  white, 
black,  and  brown dozen. 


Suspenders,  medium pairs . 


Tape-measures,  medium dozen . 

Tape,  white,  cotton,  medium  widths pieces. 

Thimbles,  closed dozen.. 

Thimbles,  open do. 


33G 


90 

75 

25 

37 

2G3 
182 
367 
594 


5,  503 


8,  691 


5,517 


:i7  o 


104 

95 
34 

10 

2*  7 
.»22 
439 
639 


6,649 


16,336 


NO 
O.OOO 


Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30,  35,  and  40, 

•  dark  blue,  J  whites -brown,  standard  Nos.. lbs. 


Thread,  shoe,  medium do. 


644  922 

CO  7-> 

1,358       1,396 


Twine,  sack 


.do. 


377 


250 


61 


466 


2  SO 


04 

22J 

99| 

19* 

20 

31^ft 


2.74 
.24 

6S 

.111 
.62* 

.14* 

.09| 

.18flft 

.38J 

•  ■it;;, 

.51 

.:.].". 

.  391 

.14| 

.l*ro 

.15i 

.17 

.18 

.18, 

:18J 

13-16 

■OI,'„ 
Old 

p.091 
p.66J 

p.69f 

y/.OOA 

•  »■■>!, 
.731 
.93§ 
.85 
.95 

1.05 


1.00 
1.20 


•124 

3.50 
.  39 

.15 

.024 

.15 

.10 
.25 
.23 
.21 

.42* 


.  1 3 
.12j 

.17 
.13* 

.19 

.  It 

.20 

•  ooj 

.01 


09 


1.00 
.54 
.35 

.18 
.19 
.20 
.20 


1.19a 


1.85 
.93ft 

2.34  J 

.46* 
.20 


.23} 

.21 

.18| 


.11 J 
-144 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.17 

.20 

.005 
.oii 

.ou 


.05 


a  No.  30,  dark  blue,  7.")  cents 

h  No.  35,  dark  bine.  85  cents 

<■  No.  40,  dark  bine.  95  cents 

d  No.  30,  whitey  brown,  75  cents. . 
e  No.  35,  whitey-brown,  85  cents  .. 
/No.  40,  whitey-brown,  95  cents.. 


§  dark  blue,  *  wliiiey -hi  ow  n  ;  standard  numbers. 
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w 
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oo 
O 

H 

m 

W 
©  a 
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© 
M 

a 

W 

Points  of  delivery. 

© 

a 

New  York. 

N.Y. 

or 
Chi. 

New  York. 

St. 
L. 

New 
Fork. 

5 

a 

.55 

1.37 

.  11 

2.70 

.  .".7 

.95 
1.12 
1.13 
1   2'" 
L30 

1.10 

.87 

1.14 

.42 

.70 

.81 

1.06 

.1.28 

.14 

.12* 

.30 

3.50 

.27 

.18 
.09 
.03 

.14* 

i 

.70 
.80 
.95 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
R 

2  20 

2.  :;i 

2.  60 

9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

ll 
15 

.02J 



.Ml 

it; 
17 

.144 
.094 

.24" 
.40 



18 

l'i 

.23* 
.20r^ 

•  18| 

.25 
.  23 
.20 

n.aoj 

o.]8 

"0 

.39 

?.45J 

A.).', 

.16 
.19 

.43;-;,',, 

21 

22 

.13 
.15 
.16 
.18 

.3* 
.5 
.01 
.01 

.ou 

.OH 
.16 

.16 

.70 
.79 
.90 
.80 
.92 
1.03 
.494 

.29 

.13| 

.14* 

.14* 

•16g 

.17 

.22 

• 



.13 
.14 
.16 
.17 
.18 

i.  l:, 

k:  14 
f.  13 

.123 

.14 
•  14g 

.  i ; 

.164 

.18 



.... 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
:;i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3« 

•  OljV 

•  oir^o 

.06| 

.07 

.07* 

.10* 

.13* 

.00| 
.01 

.01 
.01 J 
.01* 

.16 

.124 
.124 

37 
38 

.12* 
121 

.07 
.22 

.07 
.22 

39 

40 
41 

4" 

43 

44 
45 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.55 

413 
47 

b.85 
c.95 

d.t* 
e.85 
/.95 

.49£ 

.46 
.56 
.42 
.52 
.26 
.27 
.29 
.264 
.281 

.53 

.50 
.29 

.  r.3 

.42 

i.28* 
.264 

18 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 

57 

5S 
59 
60 

01 

a  In  papers. 
h  In  hoxes. 
i  3  and  5  ply. 
j  3,600  pairs  only. 


k  2,400  pairs  only. 
I  2.700  pairs  only. 
m  No.  2. 


n  No.  3. 
o  Xo.  4. 
p  Oiic-half  each. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xctv  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Class  7— Continued. 
notions— con  t  inued. 


£ 

H 
rt 

^ 

T3 

a 

a 

e 

o 

■a 

tc 

A 

w 

W 

1* 

r 

<! 

a 

H 

0) 

,0 

fl 

P4 

£ 

ri 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Twine,  wrapping 


lbs. 


Additional  for  Carlisle  School 

Buttons,  uniform,  brass,  coat gross. 

liiii tons,  uniform,  brass,  vest do... 

Buttons,  tufting do... 

P  :i\  son  si  in  I.  lilil.<  ink doz. 

Pins,  Bafety,  No.  3 gross. 

Silk, machine, E. and  I).,  blaoi  Bpools. 

Tape,  elastic,  white,  ?  inch yds. 

Tape,  elastic,  black,  [-inch   do. . . 

Silk,  >c;u let,  A.  ami  B.  (50-yard spools) 

. .  doz. 

Buttonhole  twist,  No.  12,  8-strand.lbs. 

Curtain-lights,  No,  3,  aquare doz 

.Moss  (iur  upholstering) lbs. 


1G5 


300 
150 


918 


5 
(9 


250 


13 

9 

36 

30O 
150 

is 
3 

4 

930 


1.30 
9.93 


14J 


.18 
.21 

.'JO 


.135 


.14$ 


2  "D 
.30 
.7  5 

.08| 

•  02] 

.50 
5.00 


S.15 

.  85 


.131 

.13* 
.131 
.11 

.14 


4.90 
2.48 


.04 
.03J 

.7!) 


.08 
.09 
.10 
.12 


h.  40 


c,  lbs  8.— GROCERIES. 


A  lis  [lice,  ground lbs.. 

Apples,  di  Led <h>  — 

Bags,  manills  paper  i 

l-  pon  ml per  M.. 

2-pound do 

3-pound do 

4-pound do 

5-pound do 

G-pound do 

7-pound do 

8-pound do 

10-pound do 

12-pound  do 

14-pound do 

16-pound do. . . 

20  pound do . . . 

25-pound do 


249  949 

52,495    17,495 


'Baking-powder,  standard  quality,  in  \ 
and  1  lb.  tins,  packed  in  strong  boxes 
of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each.  lbfc. . 


18,  000 

12,  000 

21, 000 

12, 000 

9,000 

9,000 

3,500 

6,800 

4,300 

1,550 

1,  SCO 

10 

950 

2,000 


is,  OOO 

19,000 

91,000 

19,000 

0,000 

0,000 

3,300 

6,SOO 

4,300 

1,550 

1,500 

IO 

050 

9,000 


ro,  000   70,000 


tl.14 
e.ll 


.771      .81 


.97 
1.20 
1.40 
1.G0 
1.90 
2.10 
2.35 
2.50 
3.00 
3.95 
4.30 
4.75 
5.25 


1.00 
1.2G 
1.4G 
1.71 
2.02 
2.  22 
2.42 
2.G2 
3.17 
4.17 
4.53 
5.03 
5.53 


,79 
,85 
,09 
,05 

,9  I 
,34 

,49 
,59 

,os 
,78 
.OS 

10 
.19 
,39 

,:{s 
,50 

.58 

70 

.19 

,25 
.19 
..'55 
.17 
,65 
.07 
.95 
,47 
,65 


.72 
.65 


.76 

.95 
79 

1.11    1.19 
1.00  I 
1.80   L38 
1.17  I 
1.51    1.62 
1.  36  ' 
1.79 
1.60 
1.98 
1.7G 
2.15 
1.92 
2.34 
2.08 
2.85 


3.79 
4.05 
4.50 
4.95 


1.88 
2.19 
2.28 
2.  46 
2.98 
3.93 
4.25 
4.75 
5.20 


*  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered. 
aAll. 


b  30,  000. 

c  13,  000  only, 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887 ,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  <>n  comparison  of  samples  w  hich  accompanied  bids.] 
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C 
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pq 
6 
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Points  of  delivery. 

►J 

to 

* 

K 

> 

•A 

ft 

d 

Is 

ft 

ft  A 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

> 
ft 

ft* 

CO 

> 

ft 

- 

3 
a 

1 

4.50 

•1 
* 
4 
5 

r, 

2.25 

7 

.,' 

1.92 



'1 

.27 

'.03 
.021 

10 

.55 

.  63 
.63 

.50 

.75 

.50 

;  i 

.03 

■  02j 

12 
L3 

1  i 

.38, 

15 

3.90 

16 

IT 

.Ofii 
.09} 

|fl 

19 
20 
21 

Class  8.— GROCERIES. 

.07 

.  12  «im 

.112 

•)•) 



.72 
.90 

1.13 
1.31 
1.53 
1.80 
1.98 
2.  JG 
2.34 
2.84 
3.74 
4.05 
4.50 
4.95 



.78 
.98 
1.23 
1.43 
1.68 
1.98 
2.18 
2.38 
?  r>8 

1    <H- 

c.  05* 

. .  .n/Uift, 

.04| 
.03^ 

.  04* 

.033 

•04| 

23 

"1 

25 
26 

-.7 

•'S 

29 

31 

33 

35 
36 

37 

39 

11 

12 

3.13 
4.13 

4.48 
4.98 

5.48 

4:: 
1 1 

15 
16 

is 

V.) 
">(l 

■-1 
V 

.1!) 

.18* 

.an 

.35 
.28 
.  26 
.20 

53 

55 
56 

:,7 

d  Cans. 
e  Bulk. 


jr  In  5-pound  packages  or  over  if  required. 
h  No  sample. 


i  Xpw  York. 
j  Chicago. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Torlc  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Class  8— Continued. 

QBOCBBl  is— continued. 

<  Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as 
required.) 


Baking-powder,  standard  quality,  in 
|  and  A  |)iiuii(l  tins,  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  than  100  pounds 
each pounds 


Bath-brick dozen 

Bees-wax pounds 

Boxes  bluing dozen 


Candles,  adamantine,  6s pounds 

Cassia,  ground .do... 


Cloves,  ground. 

Com-stanli 
Cream  tartar  .. 


do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ginger,  ground do 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed do 


Indigo do.. . 

Matches,  full  count,  loOin  bos.. gross 


Molasses,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding 
43  gallons gallons 

Mustard,  ground pounds 


Peaches,  dried do 

Pepper,  ground,  black do 

Prunes,  dried,  new do 

tSoap ;  samples  of  not  less  than  5 
pounds  of  each  quality  submitted 
must  be  furnished pounds. 


7C,  000 


-.1 
135 
281 


3,  127 
242 


172 


3,200 
260 


450 


G19 


300 

36,  000 
G70 
800 

220,  000 


31 
■  35 
2*1 


3,  l  69 
2  12 

172 

3,966 
956 

450 

<>oo 


30 
619 


300 

33,666 

670 

son 

220,000 


^ 

1 

0 

>, 

5 

*a 

*3 

ec 

< 

a 

i 

3 

4a 

i- 

a 

*-> 

ft 

£ 

o 

u 

* 

o 

M 

H 

P 

1-1 

Points  of  delivery. 


.03T»c°o 
.03| 
.03fV0 
.04^, 
15.50 


.20 


.  09$  d. 

.19  d. 


OS 


io 


.  60 
.  85 


d.U 
e.ll 
d.18 
e.15 


142<Z.18J 
e.l5£ 
.06 


3.27    3.50 
3.493.37 

4.24    3.19 


.03 
.03| 
.03| 
■  03g 
.03* 


*  Baking-powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered. 
}  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net. 
a  i-pound  cans,  per  100  pounds. 
6  J-pound  cans,  per  100  pounds. 
d  In  cans. 
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advertisement  of  March  LO,  L887 ,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 

. 

03 

"3 

3 

3 

■a 

'3 

A 

£ 

JM 
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M 

M 
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1 

- 

M 

^j 
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43 

P 

* 

43 
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43 
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* 
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* 

P 

1 

ed 

Ifl 

3 

o 

=i 

- 

•A 

0 

- 

y 

- 

y 

3 

02 

© 

- 

fc 

a 

a27  00 

al8.00 

.35 

.22£ 

.203 

1 

Z>26.  00 

bit  00 

.20* 

2 

020.35 

:: 

119.  35 

n.45 

.  35 

.  36 

-,ll 

5 

.23 

fi 

n.18) 

7 

.23 

.  35 

8 
9 

.083 

•  11, 

ORjj 

10 

p.09J 
o  23 

11 

12 

it 

.0  1 

/,.(].-.; 

15 

.393 

m 

17 

.112 

L8 

1!) 



.... 

.313 



.31 

30 

"0 

21 

.30 

22 

.73 

23 

.43 
.68 

.««> 

24 

•J  5 

.253 

25 

•'»; 

.22 

•J  7 

.103 

•  i.  L3 

?,fi 

29 

30 

31 

•  05§ 

.on 

»'.04flft 

j.oe^j, 

•  04| 

32 

.04| 

:::: 

.193 

16      . 

34 

:::, 

.063 

36 

O3.20 
03.2C 

m.  03| 
TO.03jj 



n.02ft 
n.  03*& 

37 

38 

o3.4U 

m.  03| 

H.03,',,', 

39 

o3.8i) 

to.  03? 

n.  03,5ft 

10 

o3.  6." 

to.03|] 

"'.03,1,,;- 

41 

o3.8i! 

n.  04£ 
n.  03| 
n.03J 

n.  04£ 

/«.03T,„"f 
'".03,-;;- 
W.03J& 

42 
43 
44 

45 

4G 

e  In  bulk. 

/  Pound  packages. 

g  In  5-pound  packages  or  over  if  required. 

h  In  1-pound  papers  and  20  and  40  pound  boxes. 

i  10,000  pounds  only,  sample  No.  1. 

j  36,000  pounds  only,  sample  No.  2. 


Jc Delivered  in  Chicago:  $0.03T^0,  $0.03^,  $0.03J, 

$0.03£,  $0.04^ ;  $5.25  per  box. 
I  Per  box. 
to  Delivered  in  Chicago. 
n  Delivered  in  New  York. 
o  Per  100  pounds. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  hoen  awarded  ; 


Class  8— Continued. 

i .  i:<  x'K  1:1  i:s — continued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


nSoap;  samples  of  no1  less  than  live  pounds  of  each  quality 
submitted  must  be  furnished pounds.. 

Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  and  half-pound  tin  cans. 
packed  in  Btrong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each. 
pounds  - 

Soda,  washing do... 

Starch .do... 

Sirup,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons gallons. 


Sg    D 


►»► 


c 

fl 

u 

13 

a 

3 

1 

o 
O 

(0 

a 
"So 

H 

a 

Pm 

m 

1-5 

a 

>> 

aj 

* 

o 

•-5 

O 

d 

Points  of  delivery. 

Sirup,  in  five-gallon  IX  tin  ran 


Vinegar,  In  barrels. 
Vinegar,  In  kegs  ... 


i,  100 
9,000 
5,431 

3, 1 1  o 


do  ...     5,830 


do.... 
.do.... 


A'liiitionalfor  Carlisle  School. 


l,9O0 
1,300 


Soap,  "  Ivory."  or  equal pounds    .       I.OOO 

Lye,  concentrate  d dozen. .  10 

Soap,  "Oleine" ])ounds..     3,000 


.04 
.04J 


.02} 

mm 


.m-MiVe 


.05J     .03j 


03^ 
03A 

.03,;, 


•  us!: 


.Oil 


.Ol 


Class 9.— CKOCKBRT  ,\ND  LAMPS. 


Bowls,  pint,  ironstone dozen. 


Bowls,  quart,  ironstone. 


.do. 


Burners,  lamp,  No.  0 do. 

Burners,  lamp,  Xo.  1 do. 

Burners,  lamp,  Xo.  2 do. 

Casters,  dinner do. 


Chambers,  with  covers. 


.do. 


Crocks,  1  -gallon do 

Crocks,  2-gallon do 

Crocks,  3-gallon do 

Cups  and  saucers,  coifee,  ironstone do 

Cups  and  saucers,  tea,  ironstone do 

Dishes,  meat,  ironstone,  20-inch do 

Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers,  ironstone do 


ISO 

920 

is 

OS 
|Op 

s 

36 

15 
92 
19 

OOO 

360 
95 
30 

1  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net.  e  Sirup  in  kegs 

a  In  barrels  of  not  to  exceed  33  gallons.  /  22  gallons. 

b  100,000 pounds,  per  100  pounds  $3.17,  unconditional.  qlO  gallons. 

c  28,000  pounds,  per  100  pound*  $2.93,  conditional.  h  5  gallons. 

d  Sirup  in  barrels.  i  5-gallon  kegs. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  servioe— Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Class  9.— CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 


.63 
.72 

.57 
.62 

.82 

ft.  58 

Jt.71 

.  3  -,\ 
.42 

.413 
.47 

.57i 
.63 
14. GO 

3.3.5 

5.05 
2.55 
3.95 
5.38 
.81 

.66 

7.20 

hnS.  85 

Int.  33 

lo\.  79 

Zp4.33 

.Ol 
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30 

.71 

.47 
.51 
.73 

3.45 

4.25 

2.50 

3.90 

5.35 

.SI 

.68 
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4.30 

.68    31 

.  72$  [V1 
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.50 
.72 

.81 

.81 

.48 

.51 

.71 

10.74 
14.89 
16.36 
3.69 

".'73* 

.84 

.  59 

.60 

5.79 

7.43 

3.83 

4.34 

4.29 

4.43 

33 
34 

35 

36 

:i7 

38 
39 

40 
11 

3.27 
4.97 

42 

43 
44 

45 
4fi 

4  7 

4S 

.88 
1.02 
.70 
.83 

7.47 

4.39 

4«» 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

j  10-sallon  kegs.  m  No.  1. 

k  Will  furnish  "  Ovide  "  pattern  at  sample  price.  n  No.  2. 

I  $3.85  as  pattern  No.  4,  but  in  size  of  sample  No.  1 ;  '     o  No.  3. 

$4.79  as  pattern  No.  4  but  in  size  of  sample  No.  3.  p  No.  4. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise 
meni  of  March  10,  1887 ,  for  yoodx  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 


[Note. 


-Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  9— Continued. 
crockery  an'd  lamps — continued. 


Lamp-shades,  paper 


do/. . 


Lamps,  L'hiss.  with  bracket,  burner,  and 
chimney  complete do*. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney 
complete doz 


Lamps,  student's,  No.  1,  with    burner. 
shade,  and  chimney  complete 


Lamps,    tin.    safety,    kerosene,    with 
burners '. doz. 


amps,  tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with 
inn  mis,  complete 


Lamp  eliinmevs,  sun-burner,  \,>.  u.  .do/ 
Lamp-chimney  s,  Bun-burner,  No.  l .  .do. . 
Lamp-chimneys, sun-burner,  No.  2.. do  . 
Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No. 0-..do.. 
Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.l...do 
Lamp-chimneys,  sun  binge,  No. 2... do.. 
Lamp-chimneys  for  student  lamp  No. 
1 doz 


Lamp-wicks,  No.  0 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  1 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  2 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  student's,  No.  1 do. 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone do . . 

Pitchers,  quart,  ironstone do . 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone,  2-quart..do. 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone do . 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  sauce,  ironstone do . 

Plates,  soup,  ironstone do. 


Plates,  tea,  ironstone 


..do.. 


95 

85 
15 

75 
lO 

MO 

IO 

190 

37  5 

3 

16 

i^ 

190 

ior 

995 
600 

935 
55 

60 
75 

600 
75 
SO 

135 

990 


© 

CO 

3 

O 

o 

o 

aj 

£ 

c 

a 

fct 

g 

* 

o 
M 

c3 

n 

a 

•4 

© 

X 

o 

o 

•-5 

P4 

< 

3 

-    = 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y.  N.  T.    N.  Y.  N.  Y.    N.  Y.     N.  Y.  N.  Y, 


.74 


3.19 


1.74 
1.94 


1.34 


3.87 


.78 
.95 
8.  05 

1.F3 

1 .93 

2,  75 
9.44 

1.47 
1.G8 
L84 

3.86 

3.  12 
.96 
.96 
.37* 
.98 
.98 
.38} 


3.90 


:i.OO 

4.10 


2  Or. 
3.  73 


.Oil 

.015 

.02| 
.04 

.94 

1.04 

1.14 

1.23* 

2.43 

2.63| 

.61 

.73J 

.37 

.45 

.24 

.28 

.64 

.69| 

.69 

.79 

.48 

.54 


.19    . 
.96 

.U1.J. 

■4 

.  02g  . 

.  08*  . 
.04 
1.01 

1.18 

2.47 

.70 

.41* 

.97 

.65 

.52 


1.03 
1.22 
2.65 
.73 
.43 
.28 
.70 

.54 


a. 14 
a.17* 

a.95* 
a.40 


1.95 

1.95 


2.44 


1.60 


3.85 


.ou 

.01* 

.025 

.04 
.97 

l.lO 

1.24 
9.90 

.71 

.43 
.28 
.67 

.53 


.01 J 

.015 

•  01| 

.02,', 
.03* 
.03| 


.01* 
.02 
.03 
.04* 


a  Per  gross. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  d>rl  contracts  awarded  in   Neio   Fork  '■if;/,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  1<>,  L887 ,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  al  which  contracts  bave  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  ou  comparison  of  samples  whiob  accompanied  bids.  J 


Class  9— Continued. 
ckockeky  and  LAMPS— continued. 

c 
a 

? 

>« 
a 
i 

T 
0 

1 

o 
a 

3 

Of 

■*- 

71 

a 
xt 

0 

V 

to 

3 
O 

A 

o 

o 

1 

to 

a 
15 
,a 
o 

< 

p4 

o 

-1 

Xi 
W 

M 

e 

£ 

u 
r. 

Points  of  delivery. 

a 

i 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y, 

N.Y. 

B 

0 

'A 

1 

Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match    the   lamps 

I.)          1.98 

1.16 

1 

60 

<J«»o 

a« 

6 
6 

.  34 

.  35 
.45 

8.65 

g.  95 

8.05 

3.56 

.Hi 

.05 

•' 

4 

Tumblers do. 

Wash-bowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  (24 
pieces) doz 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Lamps,  'student's,   No.  2,   nickel,    with 
burner,  shade,  and  chimney  complete. . 

Lamp-ohimneyg  for  stndent-lamp  No. 
2 doz. 

.31 

.  °:t 

:: 
i 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

7.  95 

8.  59 

.  23 
.93 

7.  72 

a  75 

.19 
.  26 

.04 

8.10 

r. 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

Lamp-wicks  for  student-lamp  No. 2. do.. 

a.4  1 

12 
13 

14 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  10— Continued. 

PUBNTTURE  AND  WOODES   HARK— continued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Baskets,  i  lothes,  large dozen. 

Baskets,  measuring  |  bushel do... 

Baskets,  measuring  l  bushel do... 

Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  frame,  double,  with 
casters,  0  feel  long  Inside,  4  feel  wide 

Bedsteads,  wrought  Iron  frame,  single,  with 
casters,  8  feet  Long  Inside,  3  feel  wide 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inch,  packed 
in  oases dozen 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per 
dozen,  In  bundles  of  one  dozen,  matted,  in  bur- 
laps  dozen. 

Brooms,  whisk do 

Bureaus,  3  drawers,  papered  and  orated,  not  oyer 

two  in  each  orate 

Chairs,  reed-seat .dozen. 

Cbairs,  wood,  bow-back do... 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  l»o\\  back  and  arms.,    .do   .  - 

Churns,  10-gallon 

Clocks,  pendulum,  8-day 

Clothes-pins gross. 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality,  bnrlaped 
and  crated 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double 


700 


365 


3.615 


650 


96 


10 
270 


9a 
17 


?<><> 


17  O 


3,615 


io 


650 


96 


194 
18 

JIM) 

104 
I  Si 

too 

9 

9i 

3) 

31 

70 

7© 

% 


cS 

& 

rs 

9 

>> 

a 

H 

« 

3 

S 

A 

W 

u 

P 

a 
o 

«5 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y 


3.07 


St.L. 


G.10 
L50 

3.00 


2.75 


27  r> 
io 

270 


All 
points. 


a5.93 


1.63 
3.06 
L.95 
2.  68 

:;.  98 
198 
7.  13 


.02j 


2.25 


2.2:5 
2.48 
2.  7o 
L.98 


1.18 


a  I  .«><> 

2.09 
3.  69 
2.68 
3.29 
.13J 


a  New  York. 
b  Chicago. 


c  Will  deliver  in  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis  at  10  cents  additional 
to  above  price  pei  bedstead  complete. 
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advertisement  of  March  L0,  l>s?,/<>/'  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

award*  were  made  on  comparison  ofsamplea  which  accompanied  bids.  1 


J: 

a  - 

=  s 

s 

to 

s 

Ej 

- 

6 

a 
o 

Hi 
2d 

B 

oc  be 
■d  Q  £? 

_£3 

- 

0 

- 

- 

S 
w 

^3 

o 
o 

1 

^ 

w 

/. 

-, 

o 

H 

w 

■S 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.  V. 


6.20 

66. 45 

2.  75 

2.10 
2.  20 


62.  45 


3.24 


cr.13 

1.10 

20.15 

/a.95 

A.{.|.) 
«$.90 


.03,',. 
5.0M 


2.20 


62.  60 
62.  7-1 
62.80 

1.15 

1.22 

1.70 

al.fO 

1.50 


3.98 


3.19 


6.45 

4.  45 

5.  96 

13.15 
13.50 


«21.  5o 

I    a3.  85 

63.  50 


X.  Y.      St.L.      X.  Y.     X.  V.     \.  V.      XV.      Cbio.       X.  Y. 


c3.14 

03.  22 

,•:;.  39 

C3.69 

C2.92 

C2.  97 

C3.14 

<■::.  !_• 

C3.  70 

3.50 


3.20 


.02 
.03} 


.02J 


.03 


1.  I-'. 
1.24$ 


4.00 
6.50 
4.75 

13.30 


X.  V. 


St.L. 


4.85 
7.30 

4.95 

14.95 


3.74 
2.  50 


4.40 
2.00 


24.00 
3.49 


(/  Kansas  City  or  Sioux  City.  A, 
e  Chicago,  A. 
/Chicago,  C. 


tj  Chicago,  E. 

Ii  Kansas  City  or  Sionx  City,  C. 
i  Kansas  City  or  Sioux  City,  E. 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  10. 
FUBHITUBE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Desks,  school,  back-seats  t  >v  doable 

Desks,  school,  with  Beats,  single 

D.  sks,  sohool,  back-seats  for  single 

I>.  ^.  teachi its',  medinm  size  and  quality,  bnrlaped  and  orated 

Machines,  se*  in:_r.  Domestic,  "  family."  witb  cover  andao  

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic,  manufacturing,  No.  i<>,  with  cover  ami  accessories 
Machines,  Bewing,  Singer's,  "  Eamily,"  with  cover  and  attachments 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's,  tailor's,  with  cover  and  attachments 

Mattresses,  doni.lt-.  6  by  i  feet,  Excelsior,  cotton  top,  not  less  than  45  pounds 
each,  packed  In  burlaps,  crated,  ool  over  i  In  one  orate   

Mattresses,  single,  6  by  8  Feet,  Excelsior, cotton  top.  not  less  than  86 pounds  each, 
paoked  in  burlaps  and  orated,  ool  over  l  in  one  crate 

Measures,  l-peck,  wood,  Iron-bound,  or  all  iron dozen.. 

Measures,  fr-bushel,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron do 

Mop-sticks do — 

Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pattern do 

Pillows.  L'ti  by  :{•'  inches.  3  pounds  each,  curled  hair  or  mixed  filling,  paoked  in 
burlaps  and  crated,  not  over  20  in  one  crate 

Rolling-pins,  -1  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle dozen.. 

Wash-boards,  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  with  2  cleats  2  by  §  inch  each  side  of 
bundle dozen.. 

Wash-stands,  wood,  papered  and  crated,  not  over  4  in  one  crate 

"Wash-tubs,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three  largest  sizes dozen.. 

Wringers,  clothes,  Xo.  1,  "  Universal,"  or  equal 

Wringers,  clothes,  No.  2,  "Universal,"  or  equal 


L3 


24 


5(10 


530 


1,000 


15 
140 


200 
100 


a  Delivered  in  Chicago,  A.  c  Delivered  in  Chicago,  C. 

b  Delivered  in  Kansas  city,  or  Sioux  City,  A.       <i  Delivered  in  Kansas  City,  or  Sioux  City,  C. 
B  Delivered  in  Kansas  City,  or  iSioux.  City,  E.        D  Delivered  in  Chicago    I 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aervioe —  Continued. 
awanh  were  made  on  comparison  of  aa  mplea  which  accompanied  l>i<ls.  | 


<D 

tt 
C 

A 
H 

6 

.2  a 

< 

o 

W 
H-d 

■ 

11.  T.  Wakeman. 

£    7 

■8 

a 
rt 

:• 

w 
•- 
-' 

- 
4 

— 
ed 

a 

i-a 

3 
g 

W 

H 

-  S 
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i 

M 
cS 

- 

a 

3 

05 
O 

pq 

a 

"3 

o 

* 
"to 

- 

s 

- 

< 

il 

-  >. 

>'■ 

■- 
* 

Points  of  delivei 

St. 
L. 

N    V. 

anlesa 

specified. 

N.  V. 

N.  v. 

Chic 

X.  V. 

Chic 

St  L 

\.  r. 

i  !hic 

N.Y. 

- 

- 
9 
a 

3.  4!) 
3.  49 

3.4d 
7.00 

/:;.  r.o 

/a  96 

/J.  85 

i  12.00 

»a.7o 

&9.80 
c9.  IO 
<29.50 
D9.94 
B3.34 
t»9.80 
J>9.95 
ci.iiO 

dsi.ra 

D». 35 
B9.45 
a9.35 
b2.45 
eS.OO 
d9.10 
D1.75 
Bt.83 
12.65 

1 

_' 
3 

4 

.". 
6 

7 

8 
'J 
LO 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
L8 
19 

98.00 

:{7..»o 

20 

"1 

.,., 

c22  10 

;-.'::.  10 

/■;:.;.  10 
e42.  4o 

M:;.  10 

f2.  60 
/2.10 

3O.50 
10.50 

•■•', 

24 
25 
26 

"7 

::.  05 
3.42 

2.  40 
2.60 
2.85 

/,-_'.  37 
fcl.63 

28 

30 

31 

37 

1.98 
2.  27 

.87 

1.64 
2.  29 

1.70 

2.00 
5.50 

.in) 

VJ.OO 

• 

33 

31 
35 

e9.19 

1.20 

r.\  25 

/2.  65 

/.69 
/.  63 

e.98 

!l.  60 
il.  97 

36 

.90 

4.00 
2.85 
2.35 

37 

39 

10 

e.  58 



1.10 
.86 
.72 
.  65 
.63 

ft.  60 

.50 

n 

12 

n 

.90 
1.40 

ii 

45 

40 
47 
48 

il.  35 
il.  85 

10 

e.9S 

1.33 

50 
51 

,v 

/11.46 

f8.47 
/1 6.39 

/7.92 
/6.40 
e4.  29 
/4.  55 
*2.  27 
/2.  47 

ilO.  72 
113. 19 

/4.13 

/2.29 

9.50 
11.00 

4.20 

2.  35 

11.90 
11.00 
9.00 

r>3 

(723.  50 

e4.14 
/3.  85 
e«.19 

4.48 
2.  49 

54 

56 

57 
58 

2.30 

59 

B0 

•  il 

e  New  York. 
/Chicago, 

g  Metropolitan,  per  dozen. 


h  To  be  delivered  10  crates  at  a  time. 
i  New  York  or  Chicago. 
j  Delivered  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  undef 
[Note. — Figures  in  largo  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  "been  awarded ; 


Class  11. 

saddles,  harness,  leather,  etc. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Bags,  nose doz 

Blankets,  horse .'- 

Bridles,  harness don 

Bridles,  riding do. 

Bridle-hits,  tinned,  euro do. 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs do. 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  ^inch,  loop gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  |-inoh,  turned  iron do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  2-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  1-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l^-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  trace.  H-inch pairs 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do. 


Chains,  halter-,  with  snap,  4$-feet,  No.  0 doz. 

Cinches,  hair do. . 


Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  japanned,  2-inch  .. 
Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  japanned,  24-inch. 


117 


27 


24 

21 

.'52 

53 

42 

950 

591 


Points  of  delivery. 


I  1? 


*7 


17 


y.oo 

1.05 
1.15 
2.  25 
2.  45 

15.50 
50 
10.50 


18.00 
8,  75 

30.00 


99 


2  1 
91 

39 

53 

49 

950 

591 


7 
13 


5.  75 
6.50 
7.50 


53 

5*3 


a  65 

r>.  oo 


10.  50 
11.50 

12.75 


7.  75 
8.00 

10.40 


.75 

.75 


1.  7:. 


.  52 


.85 

J.  20 

.00 
.18 
.20 
.12 
.  25 
.30 


4.50     2.75 


59 
95 


coo 

4.00 


3.  65 

4.00 
4.25 


0.20 
10.50 
11.00 

1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


7.80 
11.90 
12. 10 
11.85 

10.75 

12.  75 

13.  00 
10.75 

7.75 
6.80 
1.24 
1.12 


4.87J 
8.90 


.62 
.58 


1.45 


.07 

.07 


.11 
2.05 


.94 
1.04 


No 


1.75 

2.  40 

2.  75 

1.  65 

2.80 

11.25 

13.25 

14.25 

5.  50 

9.  00 

5.  75 

8.00 

9.  Qy) 

9.  50 


.90 
.75 


8.  75 
8.20 
6.  00 
5.  35 
5.  00 
4.10 


.  55 
.65 

.75 

.10 

1.60 

.15 


.18 
.12 


1.00 
1.10 


a  475  pairs. 


b  Xew  York  or  Carlisle. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 
awards  were  made  <>n  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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6.14 

3.50 

4.7.". 

r».  OS 

8.95 

c7.50 

i 

•> 

3 

1.50 
1.70 

1 

. 

5 

2.  30 

6 

1.80 

13.  50 

13. 25 
e0.50 

8.50 
12.  uo 

■I 

10 

&  on 

ii 

L2 

i:: 

10.00 
8.60 

6.  25 

7.  75 

11 

15 

7.50 
8.50 

11.  uo 

16 

17 
18 
19 

.90 

.85 
L.00 

6.82 

.86 

.71 
.89 

-ii 

21 

.7.'. 

it. t:t 

61.  13 

1.03 

1.03 

2  i 
23 
24 

C.  30 

7.  25 

5.20 

5.75 

4.40 

.-..  no 

C4.50 
o4.  75 

:..  BO 
4.  63 

4.50 
4.90 

c3.70 
d3.  B5 

25 

26 

6.00 

• 

3.50 

7.70 

05.00 

c5.  50 
<■:..  7.". 
C6.00 
c<;.  25 
06.  50 
c7.  r,o 

C8.00 
c9.  50 
c5.  00 
C7.00 

a  65 

5.49 

6.00 

rC.  15 
(/(J.  25 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
:;:: 
34 
35 
36 
:J7 

.35 

6  81 

79 

dl   10 

.90 

.43 

6  45 

'") 

^  52 

.79 

..•{S 

.40 

40 

.  1> 

d  85 

1 1 

.  50 

1.16 

.4:i 

.47 

42 

.6G 

6.  73 

7o 

dl  °0 

43 

.70 

1.61 

.<».> 

.73 

14 

.80 

61  04 

dl.  65 

1.14 

.77 

1.30 

.88 

1.00 

2.  64 

46 

.  17 

&  06 

a.042 

d  10 

.15 

.13 

a.OOJ 

d.  07  A 

H 

19 

.12 

b.  Hi 

.07 

d.  15 

d.  11". 

.21 

51 

d.  16 

52 

1  G5 

61  52 

1.37 

c2.24 

.04 

3.00 
3.50 

4.15 
3.00 

54 

55 

4.05 

5fi 

.40 

.*«> 

dl.10 

.60 

57 
58 

.  35 
.  35 

59 

no 

.60 

61 

.32 

ill! 

cTXqw  York. 

INT  87  v  2 39 


d  Chicago. 
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distract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under 
[NOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  11— Continued. 
saddles,  barn]  ss,  l.i:  \  i  EBB,  ETC.— continued. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required. 


Cockev  japanned,  2-inco .....do/. 

( 'ookeyes,  Bcrew<  d,j  ipanned,  2|-inoh do.. 

Collars,  horse,  mi  dium do. 

Collars,  hone,  large <l<> 

Collars,  mule  do. 

Baiters do 

Barnes,  Concord .pairs 

Barness,  doable,  complete,   with    breeching,  Concord 
hames seta 

Harness,  doable,  complete,  without  breeching,  Concord 
hames .sets. 

Harness,  plow,  double,   with    bsck-band    and  collars, 
Cum  ord  hames  sets. 

Barness,  single set. 

Harness,  single,  with  saddle,  for  dump-cart do. . 

Leather,  calf-skin lbs. 

Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  pounds  per  side) do. . 

Leather,  lace  (sides) do. . 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock do . . 

Leather,  sole,  oak do. . 

Rings,  halter gross . 


30 
124 


27 


20 
264 


375 


1 

1 

1,000 


13,  826 

99 

1,750 

5,220 

30 


19 


O 


a 

o 

(/}  O 

O  g 

*U 

P.-S 

* 

Points  of  delivery. 


30 

1-il      9.50 

13  7.". 
15.50 


it 


27 


n> 


(g) 


«»«>.» 


is«» 


.575 


l  ,ooo 

13,836 

99 
1,750 

5,229 


30 


Q.  60 

13.Tr. 
15.50 


9.  50 
13.75 

15.50 


14.00 
9.  50 
7.  50 


15.00 
18.40 

20.  58 


13.20 
16.49 
22.55 


9.  50 

0.78 


.33 

.31* 

.42 


.37 

.  50 

8.  50 

I 1  .SO 

10.50 
L2.00 

14.00 

a  so 

1 1 .50 

Ki.  50 
12.00 

14.00 

8.50 
11.59 

10.50 
12.  01  > 
1400 


.50 

.50 


13.08 
13.99 

15.73 


11.83 

12.  or. 
14.56 


7.  90 


.31$ 
.41 


18.75 
15.75 
16.40 


10. 'J0 
13.90 

13.75 


6.  15 

7.70 


11.50 


<•  Wit  bout  collars,  $13.90. 


b  Wit  bout  collars.  $11.50. 


c  New  York  or  Carlisle. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,/or  <j<>oihfov  the  Indian  service— Continued 
awards  were  made  <»n  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  Lids.] 
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i  5 
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-I 

ri| 

►■s 

SB 
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o 
►a 

bO 

_  s 

3 

w 

d 

p  = 

-    : 

Points  of  delivery. 


d£      ~  s 
-i  -    •    -  u 

-l  a  a,    s    l 

star  Si 


.52 

.72 
10.  50 
12.  00 

15.00 
15.50 
16.  25 

16.00 

10.  50 
12.  0U 
la  on 
15.50 
16.25 
16.  00 
10.  50 
12.00 
15.  00 

15.  50 

16.  25 
16.  00 

8.00 

13.50 

9.  00 

.54 


a!6.  35 
15.60 
22.  20 


M4.  00 
13.30 


34 


.33 

.45 
11.00 

I  :;.•_'.'. 
14.25 
15.  75 
12.00 
19.00 
ll.tKi 
13.25 
14.25 
15.75 
12.  00 
19.00 
11.00 
L3.25 
14.2.'. 
15.75 
12.00 
19.00 

10.00 

.54 


18.65 
16.75 
17.00 

114.50 
13.  25 


10.50 

8.  00 


10.50 

8.00 


10.50 
8.00 


9.00 


= 


12.  00 
10.25 

17   .Mi 
15.50 


L2.00 
10.25 

17.50 
15.50 


J- 


12.00 
10.25 
17.50 
15.50 


10.25 
9.00 


9.50 
11.00 

12.00 


8.  50 

9.  50 
11.00 

12.  00 


8.50 
9.50 
11.00 
12.00 


16.00    18.85 
15.35 


,  50 


2.10      1.6C 


16.50    13.95 

14.50  !     12.25 

15.00 

13.25 

12.  00 


6.  75 

8.00 
8.50 


.80 
.85 
.90 
.33 
.34 
.47 


.31 

.30 

.29 

.32 

1.50 


7.15 
5.50 


11.50 
11.50 


18.00 
17.00 


..  16.00 
16.00 


333 


23 


.30 
.32 


8.25 


.  13 

.60 


2.25 

7.  50 

8.20 

50 

50 


12,00 

13.50 

13.25 

I  1.50 

16.50 

11.00 
12.25 
12.50 

13.75 
14.00 


C.37* 

c.50 


C.  VJ 

c.  51 
c.56 


.294 


.SO 


d.  33ft' 


A.233: 

221 

fc.30g 

.274 


cl.04 
c.81 

cl.20 
c.  93 
c.68 
c.78 


. .  67 


41 


.5:; 


h.  <M> 


/.52 


ft.44 


.22 

.23 


/.85 


/.32 

/.44 

r.44,' 

/.20i 

/.21 

/.30i 


c2.40 


d  Chicago  or  Carlisle. 


e  Chicago.  /  New  York.  g  See  Carlisle. 


h  Per  pound. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  liavo  been  awarded; 


Class  11— Continued. 
SADDI.1>.  BABNBSB,  LEATHER  ETC. — continued. 


a 

s 

03 

W 

a 
o 

N 

O 

•  » 

ft. 

u 

r^ 

o 

,3 

Ph 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 


•3    t 

o      o 


Kings,  harness,  assoi  bed  gross. 


Saddles 


Surcingles doz 


Wax,  saddlers',  African  — 
Wax,  Bhoemakei  b',  a  i'i  Lean 


lhs 

do 


Additional/or  Carlisle  School 
Bridle-bitSi  tinned,  loose  ring,  sua  file. doz 


Buckles,    H-inch,   breast-strap,    X.C.,    "Champion 
breasl  -nap" __ 

Buckles,  hai  m  B8,eentei  bar,  r  inch,  tinned  iron    .   do 

I '.nek  Irs,  harness,  center  bar,  l  inch,  tinned  iron.  ..do. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  g-inoh do. 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  wrought -iron doz 

<  Ireasers,  wood do. 

Irons,  hi  vast  -strap,  H-ineh,  japanned.nialleahh 

Barnes,  Concord,  size  18  by  20  inches,  wood,  short 
clip pairs 

Leather,  kip,  about  5-lb.  sides lhs 

Rings,  breeching,  L^-inch,  malleable,  japanned  .  gross 

Kings,  breeching,  1^-iuch,  malleable,  japanned do. 

Rings,  harness,  japanned,  malleable do. 

Snaps,  harness,  $-inch,  for  lines do. 

Sheep-skins doz 


32 


:;i 


400 


1,000 

0 


10 


:i'i 


56 


170 


:;i 


lo 
50 


664 

I.OOO 

6 
lO 
13 

6 


IO 


13.75 
6.00 
9.  50 
6.  50 
5.50 
1.50 

2.  7.". 

3.  50 


.  52 


.30 
.  32 
.37 

.47 
(i.  75 

7.50 


2.  50 
2.00 


03 


8.25 
1.15 

1.40 

.70 
.13 


3.75 

3.35 


.  50 
.50 


.95 


1.45 

'_'.  65 
2.85 
'_'.  65 


oXo.  4  will  be  made  of  black  harness  leather,  same  quality  as  No.  2  sample,  at  $8.00. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  oq  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 
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00 
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ft 

"3 

eg 
ft 

A 

ft 

9 

a 
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ft 

-1 
ft 

a 

O 

"3 

t"3 

*4 

Points  of  delivery. 

M  £ 

,M  d 

M 

M 

^  2, 

m 

J. 

o  ©  % 

c  S3 

o 

so 

U3 

o  a 

- 

o 

©"3 

d 

5f*! 

PH 

a 

3 

^< 

>*S 

PH 

hS 

PH 

^2 

Chic 
or  Ca 

► 

e 
fe 

3 

«2 

©7 

a 

a 

.3S 

:;:; 

b  55 

.  364 
.45" 

.4;; 

1 

.40 

■2 

3 

4 

8.00 
5.  50 

7.  50 
6.  50 

4.  50 

5.  7.". 

5.00 
6.  00 

5 

6 

6.00 

5.50 

7.  <5 

7.00 
7.50 

7 
8 
9 

2.00 
3.00 

3.  25 

1.56 

2.  50 

2.  '20 
2.50 

10 

11 

3.50 

4.  00 

.10 

.05 
.05 

.10 
.10 

12 
1.: 
14 
15 

it; 

17 

18 

.43 

.60 
.  35 

.65 

.  75 
.00 

.84 

.  52 

.82 

19 

.60 

20 

.  52 

21 

22 

.58 

23 

.60 

24 

.64 

25 

.66 

26 

8.35 

14.50 
17.90 

9.00 

?,7 

28 

1.09 

1.35 

1.09 

1.35 

1.20 

1.1!) 

1.14 

29 

1.09 

1.09 
1.20 

1.19 
1.18 

30 
31 

1.30 

1.60 

1.30 

1.50 

1.42 

1.43 

1.36 

32 

1.30 

1.30 

1.  50 

1.4:', 
:.4:j 

33 
34 

.65 

.90 

.50 

.75 

.74 

.60 

.54 

35 

.52 

.75 

1.00 

.53 

36 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.20 

.13 

.34' 

37 

38 

39 

2.25 

3.40 



4.50 
5.75 

10 

4.00 

4.50 

3.75 

3.74 

41 

42 

.54 

.48 

.50 

.52 

43 

44 

.50 

55 

45 

.67 

.85 

.63 

1.00 

.90 

.68 

.55 

46 

.81 

.78 

47 

1.08 

1.10 

.80 

1.20 

1.00 

1.04 
.81 

.69 

48 

.81 

49 

.38 

.34 

.55 

.36J 

.45 

50 

.46 

.45 

51 

1.50 

4.50 

1.75 

2.00 

1.30 

1.43 

1.45 

52 

1.65 

1.42 

1.70 

1.45 

53 

2.75 

2.40 
2.65 

1.93 

2.75 

54 
55 

3.75 

6.80 

6.75 

10.40 

7.50 

56 

6.25 

8.40 

57 

6.00 

6.40 

58 

5.75 

59 

8.00 

60 

9.50 

61 

b  Chicago, 


h..  . 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  12. 

agricultubal  implements. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  re- 
quired.) 


Axle-grease,  of  'J  dozen  hoxes  each,  per 
dozen cases 


Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2£  hushels doz 


Corn-planters,  hand  .. 

Corn-planters,  1-horse 
Corn-planters,  2-horse 
Corn-shellers 


Cradles,  (train,  A  Angers,  with  scythes, 

pack imI  in  cases doz 

Cultivate  its,  1-horse 


Cultivators,  walking,  2-horse 


Fanninjrniills 

Feed-cutters 

Fcil.s.  bay,  c.  b.,  3  oval  tines.  5|  feel 
handles,'  packed  in  cases doz . 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  5J  feet 
handles,  packed  in  cases doz 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  long 
li  andles,  packed  in  cases doz . 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  5  oval  tines,  long 
li  andles,  strapped  ferrule,  packed  in 
eases doz . 

Handles,  ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  all  white 
(samples  of  1  dozen „ required),  packed 
in  cases doz 


Handles,   hay-fork,  5£  feet,   packed    in 
cases doz . 

Handles,  hoe,  planters',  packed  in  cases, 
doz 


Handles,  pick,  36-inch,  No.  1,  packed  in 
cases doz 


Handles,  plow,  left-hand  . . 
Handles,  plow,  right-hand. 


435 


292 

16 

15 

44 


80 
278 

55 

B6 

7 

224 


26 


39 


333 
333 


435 


el 

•e 

■J 

CD 

a 
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>> 
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0 

a 
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bJ 

< 

6 

H 

P 

"3 

xA 

ri 

a 
ha 

< 

Pcints  of  delivery. 


MS 
o 


44 

30 

176 
55 

311 

7 

224 
51 
26 

39 


1,541    1,541 


85 
77 


94 


94 

96 


a.  72      .54 

".54         .72 
6.  47.', 


2.00 


a.  7'.' 

a.  55 

al.  i'.» 


62.  io 
a2.20 
01.98 

<ri.  10 

61.85 
"l.'.t:. 
61.32 
al.  50 
61.20 
al.  in 
61.50 
01.74 
65  61.10 
al.  20 


a4.  90 


9.33 
3.33 


1.25 


3.19 


5.15 


1.40 
1.00 


.00 

.90 

1.25 


ffl.94 
O1.07 
a2.  66 
61.85 
61.88 
63.59 


>  1. 1  I 


jl.  538 
jl.04| 

al.05 
al.40 
al.  10 

al.75 
al.  00 

aZ.  99 
al.H9 

J1.04J 

al.40 


a  Chicago. 

6  New  York. 

c  New  York  or  Chicago. 

d  Not  boxed. 


e  "Wood  beam. 

/Steel  beam.    All  points. 

g  With  spring. 

h  With  gauge-wheel. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  (in  Indian 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  \\  hich  accompanied 


service- 
bids.] 


( Cni  muni. 
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Western      Manu- 
facturing  Com- 
pany. 
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O 
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M    "    P 
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9) 
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GO 
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<V 

< 

/. 
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d 

rP 
.fa) 

5 

Ph 
hi 

Points  .if  delivery. 

P  «a 

.4  «** 

A 

A 

1 

o 

o 
« 
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K 

efl 

a: 

03 
< 

5* 

z  2*.i 

SOMC 

d 

tD 

a 
w 

d 

|S 

.=                 ? 
-P                .® 
O                ft 

e 

a 

"3 

< 

"5 

O 

■7. 

0 
« 

5 

A 

B 

- 

5.19 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
l:i 
11 
15 
16 
17 

8.00 

is 
1  •  1 

21.00 

20.  50 

4.50 

•'it 

5.  70 

3.50 

16.  f.O 
15.62 

».»o 

2.  45 

"1 

al6.50 

22 

3.00 

" 

jYl.  20 

/,::.  50 

i3.  25 

gl'3.  50 

24 

el2.00 
/13.50 

•_t; 

"7 

10.50 

15.50 

2H 

3.35 

nn 

al.  37 

2.  05 
4.14 

5.  75 

1.59 

.54 

'11 

a2.67 
o3.37l 

:<2 

<s3.  74 

a3.  70 

o5.  50 
a6. 10 

:i4 
35 

36 
37 

fcl.85 

1.99 
1.54 

1.G0 
1.20 

1.00 

38 
39 

a.54 

ol.20 

411 
41 
42 
43 

^4 

45 
46 

a.  90 

1.35 

1.40 

47 

48 

1.60 

1.47 
1.47 

49 
50 

51 

i  Without  gauge-wheel. 

jNew  York,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City, 
k  Half  to  be  delivered  in  60  days,  half  in  90  days,  from  date  of  contract. 
J  If  taken  in  bundles,  5  cents  dozen  less, 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xeie  Yorlcihi,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  lar<jo  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  ha\  e  been  aw  aided ; 


Class  12— Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— continued. 
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pq 

>> 

s 

a 

s 

Hs 

3 

00 

O 
3 

< 

,4 

a 

£  c 

W  a 

Points  of  delivery. 

t-* 

- 

5 
eg 

to 

00 

o 

it 
1 
0 

03 

IB 
03 

o 
o 

o 

9 

0 
O 

►-3 

.a 

i 

Handles, shovel, long,  packed  in  oas< 

Handles,  .-pad. •>.  pad  k>  d  in  Oases do   . 

Barrow  teeth,  square,  '  \  l"  Lneher,  In  aded, 
lbs 

20 

::■_' 

J.  650 

407 
168 

28 

lis 

83 
88 

04 

G 

22 

1 
2 

3 

7.") 

36 

05 

112 

279 

36 

39 

abLli 

ah  .02 
a61.  i  i 

1.09 
1.40 

2 

;: 

a2.  oo 

•1 
5 

9,690 

lor 
1681 

U&1.24 

c9.95 

G 

HaTinws.  40  teeth,  |  \  10  inches,  beaded, 

d4.22 

4.  50 

i- 

Huts,  garden,  solid  shanks,  c.  s.,  B-inch  doz 

_i  nli,  c.  b.,  oval  eye,  No.  2 do.. 

Hoes,  i)lant«  •                  d shank, 8-inch. do 
Boes,  planters',  c.  b.,  10-inoh,  with  eye.  do. 

Knives,  hay do   . 

■Machines,   mowing,   single-trees,    double- 
trees, and  aeok-yoke  complete,  with  two 

■j.  it; 
■1. 13 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

98    <i.i.«i.t 

1  is 

s:j 
33 

64 
6 

99 

i 

3 
7-> 

a:\.  54 

12 
13 

1  I 
15 
16 

17 

7.90 
IL.98 

ft 

18 

Machines, mowing  and  reaping  combined, 
single  tn  es,  double-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  l  dozen  extra  sections  for 

21 

Machines,  reaping,    single-trees,    doable- 
trees,  and  neck-yoke  complete,  with  two 

22 

Machine,   thrashing,  6-horse  power,  com- 
plete, with  stacker,  mounted  power,  and 



23 

Machines,  thrashing,  8-horse  power,  com- 
plete, with  stacker,  mounted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting  and  fixtures 

Maciiiiu  a,  thrashing,  10-horse  power,  com- 
plete, w  nh  stacker,  mounted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting  and  fixtures 

Ox-bow  kej  b,  2-inoh doz. 

Ox-hows,  2-inch do.. 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted, 5  to  6 
pounds doz. 

Plows,    7-inch,    c  s.,  1-horse,    with    extra 

24 

or> 

.  50 

.  50 

3.95 

4.29 

2G 

65 

l.iil 

o/(.r>  65 

28 
29 

at6. 7:. 
4.  50 

30 
31 

13? 

:I7<> 
30 

°  75 

32 

Plows,    8-inch,    o.    S.,  1-horse,  with    extra 

33 

Plows,    9-inch,    c.    8.,    1-horse,    with  extra 

a  Chicago. 

b  If  taken  in  handles,  5  cents  dozen  less. 

C  Steel. 

</()r  will  furnish  45-teeth  harrows  same  size  at  $4.98  each. 
e  Solid  steel  teeth . 
/New  York. 
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adceriisena  ni  <>/  March  l<»,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service-  Contiriued 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  deliver] . 


l> 

*^" 

%ti 

flri 

P.+J 

-,. 

e8 

A 

- 

.3 

—  o 

a 

s 

<  B 

- 

sjl 


a  * 


_£  e 

D 

2 

e4.25    I.  10 


3.  50 


4.  r.o 


a&  35 
/I. -JO 
o4.  10 
/3.  08 
a3.90 


.1M> 


30.75 


a8.15 

aC.  05 


4.00 
LOO 


10.50 


5.  45 


30.  00 


67. OO 


84.45 

34.  4.-. 


71.05 
61.95 


34.73 

4o.ou  £34.90 


70.06 

74.011 


00     58.96   58.J *<»    53.50 


/.43 

/.  43 


3410.06 
a376.06 
o407.66 


/4.  20 
«4.  20 


A3.  45 
J3.64 
Z3.70 


5.52 
5.76 


n3.06 

3.75 
3.75 


4.10 


ji.  30 


g  18  delivered  at  Chicago ;  7  delivered  at  Saint 

Louis;  5  delivered  at  Kansas. 
&  Common. 
i  California. 
j  New  York  or  Chicago. 


k  For  Sioux  City. 
I  For  all  points. 

n  All  points  except  Sioux  City, 
o  Each. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  ond  contracts  awarded  in  New  Fork  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  hem  awarded; 


('i  L88  12— Continued, 
agricultural  l.Mii.i.Mi  m>- continued. 


Plows,  10-inch,  c.  8.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share 


Plow,  11-inch,  c  s.,  2  In  use.  with  extra  share  

Plows,  12  Inch,  c.  s.,  2-boree,  with  extra  shart 
Plows,  1 1  Inch,  c.  s.,2  horse,  with  extra  Bhari 
Plows,    breaking,    10-inoh,    with    rolling    coulter, 

■  wheel,  and  extra  share 

i'i '  aking,    12-inch,    with    rolling    coulter, 

■  h  hi  el,  and  •  atra  Bbare    

ng,    ].;  iiith,   with    rolling   coulter, 

wheel,  and  <  v  tra  share   

Plows,   breaking,    14-inch,    with    rolling    coulter, 

wbeel,  and  extra  sbare 

-iinvil,  doable 

shovel,  single 

Pumps,  iron,  open  top,  pitchei  >pout,3-lnchc3  Under 

Pomps,  wood    

Puto  p  tabing,  wood,  with  aeceesarj  couplings,  i"  i 

foot reel 

hay,  sulky 


Rakes,  ha\ ,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows 


doz 


malleable  Iron,  handled,  12  teeth do. 

grain,  medium  quality,  No. 4: <li>. 


Scythes                  lorted,  36  to  Winch,  packed  Id 
doz 


Scythe-snaths 
Seed-drills  .... 


do 


l 
- 

l 

210 

L6 

LIS 


415 


216 

18 


137 


134 
16 


1  19 

I 
355 


fa 

0 

fc. 

g  >> 

t 

°  c. 

iC 

o 

d 

ti  a 

cc 

£ 

=  ~ 

o 

,9 

^ 

•-5 

-A 

Points  of  delivery. 


p. 

8* 


~A 


.    o400 


M5.45 

8.16 

bit. 99   8.76 
bi8.64  10,08 


970 

17 


10.00 
10.00 


11.00 


&g  - 

r:       _, 

a  *  q 

-  —  - 


66.  26 
;7.7fl 

:•.  mi 
10.00 


93 
95 


I  «  5 


I  SO 

916 

is 


13* 


til 

Hi 


IL68   410.50 
12.10    J0.50 


10.50    12.32    /I0..»0 


I.?:.      L72 
1.75     1.50 


il9.50 


el.  60 

cl.GO 


1.63 


41.05 
dl.45 
dl.75 

,/l.  10 

J  1.  (in 

6.  L5 

5-  60 

re.  so 

/6.76 

4.00 
/4.  85 
/5.  15 
/I.OO 


a  Light. 
/-ill  avy. 

<•  w i  beam. 

(/  No  sample. 

e  Delivered  at  Chicago  tied  strongly  in  bundles. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887 ,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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ft 
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1 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

- 

9 

1.49 

in 

11 

1.40 



2.00 


::::::::::  :: 



12 

9.00 

.or 

12.00 

2.15 
.06| 

1.75 

r; 

.07 

1 1 

11.90 

13.45 
12.95 

12.95 

12.4.-» 

14.  (Ml 

15 

1.75 

el.  49 
el.  74 

/I  .39 

n.4i 

/,C.  41 
&5.6  1 

A5.  14 

.93 

2.  12 

.'/•"•  75 

4.  09 

3.  25 

16 

17 
18 
l't 

1.47 

6.  14 

G.  14 

5.75 
4.50 

20 

21 

5.75 

/5.25 



5.40 

4.20 

3.50 

6.95 

5.99 
5.00 

23 

"1 

6.20 
4.98 

25 
26 

27 

'M 

4.70 

4.28 

^4.20 

29 
SO 
31 
32 

/Chicago. 

g  New  York. 

h  Chicago,  in  bundles,  extra  tied  ;  if  to  be  burlaped,  add  13  cents  per  dozen ;  if  to  be  cased,  add 

25  cents  per  dozen. 
i  All  points. 
j  A.11  points  except  Sioux  City. 


G20     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  d<  note  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Cl  lbs  12— Continued. 
▲OBicuLTi  kai.  [Mplemkmts— continued. 


S(  ■  d<  i  i,  broad-cast,  hand 


Seeder,  broad-cast,  for  l-horse  wagon. 

Seeder,  broad-cast,  for  2  horse  wagon , 

Shovi  Is,  Bti '  I,  long  handh .  No.  '_'.  ronnd  point:  nol 
[(  ss  than  55  i  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra 
tied doz 


Shovels,  steel,  short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point,  nol 
■  pounds  i"  i  dozen,  in  bundles,  exti  a 
tied doz. 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain. 


—  doz 


Spades,  steel,  long-handle,  No.  3,  not  less  than  80 
pounds  per  dozen,  In  bui  i  tied doz. 


Spades,  steel,  short-handle,  No.  3,  nol  less  than  60 
pounds  i'<  r  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied doz 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled doz 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron.  No.  I,  tubular,  or  equal 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size 

Sokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted 

Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted 

Plow-beams,  for  7-inch  plows 

Plow-heams,  for  8-inch  plows  

Plow-beai  to,  for  10-inch  plows 

Plow-heams,  for  12-inch  plows  

Plow-beams,  for  14-incfa  plows 

Plow-beams,  for  1 'J  inch  breaking 

Plow-heams,  for  14-inch  br<  akine 
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Points  of  delivery. 


2.  50 


IIS 


<><> 


«>l 


111 


S 
1!> 


2  Hi 


M> 


3.15 

2.  50 
2.  25 
14.00 

d  i.oo 


2.  50 


5.  L*0 


2.  75 

3.  95 


4.25 
3.80 


5.  c,:i 

5.  69 

4.  50 

a5.78 

o5.  75 

a4.63 


5.  03 

5.  83 

■1.75 

a5.  76 

a5,  76 

a  4*88 

2.  08 

2.  08 

9.90 

5.  88 

5.02 

4.80 

a5.y« 

o5.  75 

04.98 

5.  6| 
5.  02 
4.86 

a4.7fl 
a  \.  93 
N.OO 

be5.  20 


a  Chicago. 


b  No  sample. 


c  Black. 
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advertisement  of  March  10 ,1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids  ] 
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Points  of  delivery. 

New    York 
and    Chi- 
cago. 
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5.64 

69.  75 
dl0.25 

r'.i.  7.". 
dl0.25 

6.  50 
6.50 

5.  24 

1.71 

5.  2 1 
4.74 

1.70 

5.89 

5.00 
5.64 

5.  88 

a7.  85 
«5.70 

a~  35 
O5.70 

2.  58 

5.  70 

5.  70 

fl 

4.88 

4.  15 

9.64 

7 

9 

in 
11 

171 

4.  51 
4.33 

2.  75 

13 
14 

16 

17 

5.89 

el0.25 
dl0.75 

clO.25 

0.75 
6.75 

5.  24 
4.74 

;..  2 1 

4.71 
8.25 

5.  01 
5.89 

/..-..  6 1 

8.60 

1!) 

20 

"1 

4.  69 

4.49 

5.89 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

■»- 

4.49 

29 
30 
31 

5.35 

5.50 

5.  30 

31 

>2.  10 

36 

■;7 

*2.  65 
a2.25 

■;> 

39 

40 

.40 
40 

|| 

1  ' 

.40  1  43 

.40     44 

.40     J  5 

.40 
.50 

n; 

17 

d  Polished. 


e  Tubular  Barrow  and  Machine  Company. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  teen  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


Class  13. 


WAGONS  AKD  WAi.OX   FIXTURES. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 

Nots. — Axletrees,  bolsters,  eveners,  hounds, 
reaches,  aud  tongues  to  be  .sawed  and  rough 
finished  <>n  "shaper"  to  shape  and  size, 
without  boring  or  mortising,  a  tletree  ends 
to  l>e  tapered  l»ut  not  turned  to  tit  skeins. 
Narrow  ti  ;vk.  4  feet  8  inches :  w  Lde  track,  5 
feet  -  inches 


Points  of  delivery. 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon: 

\!k  \  '■•[.  ii.iMow  track 

ii. ii  i  ow  track  

if,  nai row  track 

:;  \  4.  n.iiiuw   track    

•  l;.  narrow  track 

I  low    track 

4  \  5,  narrow  track 

l|  \  BJ,  narrow  track 

A  \li  fn  es,  hickory,  w  agon : 

2ft  2    :.  «  lde  track 

.    u  ide  Hack 

B  i  1.  wide  track ' 

: ;.  wide  track 

3i  x  4 A,  wide  track 

i  \  5,  w  ide  track 

If  \  5),  wide  track   

Bolsters,  oak,  w  agon,  front: 

i  row  track   

. .   nai  row  track 

3  i  i.   oarrow  track   

■  narrow  track 

Bolstoi  s,  oak,  wagon,  front: 

■  de  !  rack 

lj,  wide  track 

:i  \  i ;.  wide  track 

5,  n. mow  track 

Bolsters,  oak.  w agon,  rear: 

I,  narrow  track  

;    narrow  track 

;t  \  4,  narrow  track 

IV  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear: 

l'1  \  3,  w  Lde  track 

l\ ,  wide  track 

3  \  1,  wide  track 

:i$  x  4\,  wide  track 

Bows,  narrow  track,  per  set  of  5 sets 

Bows,  wide  hack,  pei  Bet  of  5 do. 


33 
20 
62 
128 

r,t; 

180 

94 

64 

12 
56 
04 
108 
115 
63 
75 

48 
106 
113 

155 

46 
10 
116 
115 

26 
56 

74 
160 


10 
122 


214 
743 


33 
90 

ti-2 

lis 

66 

ISO 

94 
64 

IvJ 
96 
64 

IOS 

I  I  -I 

53 

75 

IS 
lOli 
I  13 
155 

46 


i  u, 
ll.l 

96 
56 

7  I 

no 


199 

66 

2  I  I 
7  IS 


0.39 

.39 
.35 
.49 

.1  l 
.59 
.5(9 
.70 

.39 
.35 
.49 

.1  I 
.59 
.is 
.70 

.90 
.94 
.99 

.39 
.91 

.31 

.:i:t 

.90 
.99 
.95 

.27 

.90 

.  22 
.95 
.98 

it.  10 
a.  40 


0.48 
.51 
.53 
.62 
.65 
.75 
.88 

1.25 

.48 
.51 
.  62 
.  65 

.7:. 

1.25 

.27 
.  32 
.  35 

.45 

.29 
..-54 
.39 
.45 

.27 
.  29 
.30 

.45 

.27 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.11 
.11 


6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
b.  40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 


6.40      9; 

6.40  I  10 

6.40 

6.40 

6.40 

6.40 


.30 

.30 
.30 

.30 
.30 
£30 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


a  1$  x  |  inch,  oak. 


6  Only. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aervioe — Continued. 

[NOTE.  — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


21 


25 


Class  13— Continued. 
WAGONS  AND   WAGON   F1.Y1  L'KKS— continued. 


Covers,  29-inch,  8-ounoe  duck,  10  x  11  feet,  tii  1 1 
size,  free  from  sizing,  with  :;  tie-ropes  each 
side.  Seams  to  be  with  the  width  and  nol 
lengthwise  of  the  cover 


Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  1|  inches  thick,  i  inohes 
wideal  center,  31  inches  w  ideal  ends.    Frill- 

iroued,  with  ends  riveted;  top  and  bottom 
plates  at  center  with  Much  bole  and  stay- 
chain  eyes;  narrow  track seta 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  wide  track,  same  condi- 
tions as  narrow  track 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  l]  inches  thick.  A 
inches  wide  at  center,  :;}  inches  wide  at  ends, 
narrow  track sets 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  1|  inches  thick,  4 
inches  wide  at  center,  3|  inches  w  ide  at  ends, 
wide  track sits 

Felloes,  hickory,  wagon,  hent  : 

r.  \  l!  inches do. 

If  X    1  |   inches    do. 

li  x  1^  inches do. 

lg  x  If  inches do. 

1  \  L|  inches do. 

2  \  2  inohes do. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  bent : 

'_'  \  2  inches do. 

21  x  2't  inches do. 

2|  x  2.i  inches  do. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  sawed  : 

1^x2  inches,  cased do. 

2  x  2\  inches,  eased do. 

2  x  2|  inches,  cased do. 

2.\  x  3  inches,  cased do. 

Hounds,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3 pieces,  side  pieces 
AS  inches  long,  Ifinches  thick,  2  inches  wide: 
front  and  rear  ends  2|  inches  wide  18  inches 
from  front  end.  Sway  bar  An  inches  lonjr,  If 
inches  thick,  2  inches  wide  the  wholelength, 

cased sets 

Hounds,  oak,  wagon,  pole,  2  pieces,  34  inches 
long,  1]  inches  thick,  2|  inches  wide  at  rear 
end  of  curve,  tapering  to2J  inches  wide  at 
rear  end,  2f  incites  wide  13  inches  from  front 
end  at  front  of  curve,  with  usual  shape  and 
taper  to  front  end,  cased set  a 

Hounds,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches 
long  and  2  inches  thick,  2\  inches  wide  at 
front  end,  2|  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  and  2,'< 
inches  wide  11  inches  from  front  end  at 
curve,  cased sets 

Hubs,  oak,  7.V  x  9 do. 

Hubs,  oak,  8  x  10 do . 


200 


618 


150 

11 

10 

10 
45 
12 

14 

3!) 

70 
24 
76 


I  II 


<»|N 


250    250 


I  •><> 

I  1 

10 
10 

17 

ii 

I  i 

:««> 

70 
\JI 
7G 


GO 

M 

00 

S 

p 

4 

,d 

Ph 

0 

09 
ft 

< 

Q 

►fl 

'A 

eo 

Ha 

Points  of  delivery. 


b\\.-i-i 


170  170 

17:.  B7.» 

28  28 

10  lO 


400    HSU 


525 


325 
10 
15 


521 


.12  .> 
JO 
15 


2.  97 


.1 1 1      d.  40 

(/.  50 

.2  1  j       d.  40 

!      d.50 


.11J         .15 


11^         .15 


.55 
.66 

.7.> 

.s.> 

loo 

1.20 

1.12 
1.35 

2.00 

l.OO 
I.IO 

1 .30 
2.00 


.:;.•{ 


.20 


.24 
.7-» 

.7r> 


l.OS 

1 .  52 
1.93 

1.50 

2.  00 
2.00 
3.00 


45 


.7:.  10 

.  85  1 1 

.95  12 

1.05  13 

1.35  II 

2.10  15 

1.40 
1.90 
2.25 


a  IT.  S.  yacht  duck. 
i,  Mount  Vernon  duck. 


<•  A  Tin \  duck. 
</  With  2  clevises 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen 


Class  13— Continued. 
wagons  and  wagon  fixtures— continued. 


Hubs,  oak,  8£  x  11 sets 

Hubs, oak,  9  x  12 do. 

Hubs,  oak,  10  x  12 do. 

Reaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  3-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long,  3§  x  1 £  inches  at 

front  end  and  plate,  2g  x  1 £  inches  at  rear  end 

Beaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  3^-inoh  wagon,  9  feet  6 inches  long,  3£  x  1J  inches  at 

front  end  and  plate,  2g  x  1 J  inches  at  rear  end 

Reaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  34-inch  wagon,  9  feet  C  inches  long,  3J  x  1$  inches  at 

front  end  and  plate,  2$  x  1£  inches  at  rear  end 

Skeins,  wagon: 

•_".  x  !\  in  dies,  not  less  than  34  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels,  .sets 

2  I  8 inches,  not  Less  than  44  lbs  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels,  .do. 

3  \  9  Inches,  not  less  than  54  lbs. per  set.  packed  in  cases  or  barrels. .do. 
34.  x  10  inches,  not  less  than  (18  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels. do. 
3}  x  11  inches,  not  less  than  82  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels. do. 

Spokes,  hickory,  buggy,  14,-inch,  "B  '  quality,  cased do. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon: 

H-inch,  "  B"  quality,  cased do. 

1  '--inch,  "  B"  quality,  cased do. 

2-inch,  "  U"  quality,  cased do. 

-".inch,  "  K"  quality,  cased do. 

2!  inch,  "  B"  quality,  cased do. 

2|-inob,  "  15  "  quality,  cased do 

2,' -inch,  "  B  ''  quality  cased do. 

3-inch,  "  B  "  quality,  eased do. 

.'(^  inch,  "  B  "  quality,  cased do. 

3 J  inch,  "  B"  quality, 'cased. do. 

Note. — Samples  of  i  .set  hickory  and  1  sot  of  oak  spokes,  each  2  x  2£ 
inches,  required,  to  show  grade  and  finish. 
Springs,  for  wagon  seats,  2-leaf,  20  inches  by  1  \  inches per  pair 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic per  pound 

Tongues,  ash,  for  3-inch  wa^on,  12  feet  Ions,  3J  inches  wide  and  Vx  inches 
thick  at  hounds,  with  gradual  taper  to  U  inches  round  at  front  end 

Tongues,  ash,  for  3£-inch  wagon,  same  as  above 

Tongues,  ash,  for  3$-ineh  wagon,  same  as  above 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  full-ironed,  with  strap-irons  and  hooks  at  ends 
and  clamp-iron  with  rings  at  center,  cased 

Whiffletrees,  hiekery,  wagon,  plain,  cased 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  full-ironed,  cased 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  plain,  turned  to  shape  aud  sizo,  cased 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Bows,  narrow  track,  1J  x  J,  2\  inches  wide ., 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic,  1^  inch,  4-leaf,  36-inch,  9  inches  between 

Springs,  wagons,  elliptic,  lj-inch,  5-leaf,  38-inch,  9  inches  between 


11 


5 

5 

6 

6 

3 

3 

600 

<>oo 

460 

400 

850 

*50 

11 

11 

5 

3 

102 

IOvJ 

86 

86 

27 

a  7 

29 

39 

39 

:*«> 

23 

a:; 

75 

7> 

2i;i 

261 

4 

8 

4 

305 

:jo5 

12 

la 

260 
260 
780 

aoo 
a<io 
7  so 

1,794 
443 
632 
162 

i,7«>4 

443 
63a 

tea 

80 

20 
10 

ao 
10 

a  Unpainted. 


b  Bright. 


c  Black  and  unground. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1S67,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  | 


Adam  C.  Williams. 

S.  I).  Kiuibaik. 

o 

s 

o 

m 
U 

Ph 

3 

3 

H 

P4 

a 

6 

a 
o 
to 

C3 

Points  of  delivers . 

s 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Saint  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

5 
ft 

.7  5 

.«M> 

1.15 

.241 

LOO 

1.08 
1.  25 

.  39 

.  39 

.39 

1 



2 

T 

<\ 

.24j 

5 

1.  12 
L.30 
1.50 
L.87 

2.  08 
1.90 

1.50 
1.50 
1.75 

i.  no 

1.90 
2.  20 

2.50 

2.  75 

3.  25 
3.75 

.60 

.07 

fi 

l.OO 

1.1* 

1.06 

1 . 1'  1 
1.42 

1.7X 

1. 98 

1.48 

1.  94 



.'.'..'.'.....'.. 

7 

H 

1.35 

'I 

1.69    

1.87 

Id 



11 

•  1.30 

1 .30 
1 .30 
1 .30 

i  .:so 

1" 

1.50 

r; 

1.96                    1.50 

\i 

2.  M 

2.  1 5 
2.  20 

2.  50 

2.  7.-) 

3.  00 
3.50 

4.00 

.65 

.05| 

.83 

.84 
.85 

.27 
.07 
.34 
.08 

/.20 

f2.25 
/4.00 

1 .  50 
1.50 
1.50 

l'- 

iii 

i  .«<> 
j.»o 

2.00 

2.40 

17 

lfi 

Ifl 

■'ii 

'1 

2.65 

.  62  j 

.06 

......................... 



22 

.63^ 
a.63| 

MM*,;, 
c.  06 

.66 

9? 

21 

.52 

.52 
.52 

.24 
.07 
.30 

.OT£ 



rf.45 
d.  54 
d.45 

26 
^7 

(>K 

"<l 

.32 
.07 
.37 
.08- 

SO 

SI 

99 

Ti 

S4 

e.  06 
c.06 

be.06& 

b.OGA, 

.07 
.07 

Sr> 

Sfi 



d  "White  oak.  e  Per  pound. 

INT  87  V  2 40 


/  Delivered  at  Carlisle. 
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Class  13— Continued. 

WAGONS  AND  wagon  FIXTURES— continued. 

Note.— Price  of  log  trucks  to  comprise  hunks, 
evener,  hickory  axle  4i  x  5  inches,  hubs  li  x  13 
inches,  neck-yoke,  pole,  singletrees,  spokes  1$  x  3^ 
inches,  4  stakes  3  feet  long  for  use  in  bolsters,  and 
(ires  $  x4  indies:  bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  3| 
inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  ami 
the  latter  even  with  the  tops  of  wheels.  All 
other  wood- work,  including  evener,  hounds,  neck- 
yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand-board,  and  singletrees,  to 
be  in  proportion,  fully  and  firmly  ironed. 


*  Wagons, 23  x  8  inch  thimble  skein, complete, nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  3  x  9  inch  thimble  Bkein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,!  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees  ... 

*  Wagons,  '■'■[  x  10  Inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees  .. 

*  "Wagons,  3j  x  11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track, 4 feet  8  inches.  Hickory  axletrees  .. 
Wagons, 23  x  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 
track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  ::  x  9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

track,  5  feel  2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  33  •;  10   inch   thimble  skein,  complete, 

wide  track,  5  feel  '_' inches.  Hickory  axletrees  . 
Wagons,  8.J  x  11   inch   thimble  skein,  complete, 

wide  track,  5  feel  2  inch  >s.     Hickory  axletrees.  - 
Wagon,  log   (or  log  truck),  4\  x  12  inch  thimble 

skein,  complete,  narrow   track,  4  feel  8  inches. 

Bickory  axletrees 

Wagons,log  (or  Log  trucks),   1;  2  12  inch  thimble 

skein,  complete,  wide    track,   5  feet   2   inches. 

Hickory  axletrees 

Dump-cart,  complete,  1  horse,  wide  track.    Hickory 

a \let  ree 

,  three-spring,  capacity  1,200  pounds 

Bows(w) 

Covers 

Spring  seatsfit) 

Top  1  »oxes(w) 

Truss  rods 


119 
153 


41 


124 

13S 

*m 
4 

41 

.'50 

107 

68 


7 
lO 


Points  of  delivery. 


3:5.  00 

34.  00 

35.  00 
3G.00 
33.  00 
34.00 
35.00 
36.00 


r.  50 


iv2.  00 
2.  2:. 
2.00 


38.00 
30.00 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.^)0 
40.00 
42.00 


65.  00 

6z.08 
x'l.  00 
x'l.  00 
x\.lb 


/i34.50 

37.  2:. 
30.  50 
40.  50 
34.50 
37. 2._> 
$39.50 
40.  50 


r.«0 

3.  00 

ii.OO 

j.  7  5 


'Prices  given  must  include  brake,  evener, lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chain,  and  tongue; 
and  separate  prici  s  specified  for  bow  s,  8-ounce  unsized  duck 'covers,  spring-seats,  and  top  boxes.  The 
sizes  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2]-inch  wagon,  It  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch 
upper  box  ;  3-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  13-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box  ;  34,-inch  wagon,  10 
feet  6  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box;  3£-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  15-inch 
lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box. 

tThe  above  132  for  Kansas  City  delivery,  and  are  as  many  as  I  can  afford  at  the  above  prices.  But  I 
will  deliver  at  Kansas  City  as  many  more  as  you  may  require  by  adding  $3  per  wagon  for  such  addi- 
tional number. 
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advertisement  of  March  10, 1887,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  sermce— Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


d 
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en 
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"a 
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Points  of  deli veiy. 

6 

be 

ri 

la 

o 

bfi 

.2 

o 

.1 

03 

a 

e3 

M 

O 

P 
e3 

M 

>> 

5 
00 

ca 

to 

a 

M 

TO  ^» 
9 

i 

O 
CO 

i 

'6 
y. 

a 
0 

CO 

5 

0 

836.00 

39.25 
M  1 .50 

42.  25 
(/36.00 

39.25 
p  4 1.50 

42.  25 

2/38.  50 
z40.  50 
242.  50 
J45.  50 
?/38.  50 
240.  50 
242.  50 

3G.25 
37.25 
38.25 
39.25 
36.25 
37.  25 
38.25 
39.25 

38.00 
39.00 

40.  CO 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

o36.00 

39.25 
o41.50 

42.25 
n36.00 

39.25 
41.50 

2/Z35.00 

237.  00 

239.  00 

{42.  00 

e35.00 

n  37.00 

cSO.OO 

/43.00 

l75.  00 

2d75.00 

'40.00 
370.  00 

30.  50 
37.50 
38.50 
39.50 
3G.50 
37.50 
38.50 
39.50 

38.00 
39.  00 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

430.00 

A3  l.OO 
Kil.OO 



*45.  50 

'78  50 

278  50 

'43.  50 

25.00 

373  50 

.50 

:{  25 

2.50 

1.50 
.75 

5J.OO 

' 

1 

J  25  only  offered, 
a  I  wagon  awarded. 
b  2  wagons  awarded. 
d  5  wagons  awarded, 
e  6  wagons  awarded. 
/  7  wagons  awarded. 
g  10  wagons  awarded. 
h  15  wagons  awarded. 
k  20  wagons  awarded. 
Z  22  wagons  awarded. 


m  24  wagons  awarded. 
n  25  wagons  awarded, 
o  31  wagons  awarded. 
p  34  wagons  awarded 
7  40  wagons  awarded. 
r  Per  set. 

s  50  wagons  awarded. 
t  67  wagons  awarded. 
m  To  be  delivered  with  wagons. 
w  Steel. 


x  With  wagons  only. 
7/  35  only  offered. 
z  30  only  offered. 

1  Only  1  offered. 

a  Oul'v  4  offered. 

3  Only  6  offered. 

4  Only  158  offered. 

5  Each. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  undtr 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  j 


Class  13— Continued. 

* 
2 

d 

<D 
05 

O 

Is 

0 

0 

WAGONS  and  wagon  FIXTURES— continued. 

x3 

M 

a 

Note. — Price  of  log  trucks  to  comprise  hunks. 

"G 

.5 

evener,  hickory  axle  4^x5  inches,  hubs  11  x  13 

<v 

0 

S 

inches,  neck-yoke,  pole,  singletrees,  spokes  \%  x  3J 
inches,  4  stakes  3  feet  long  for  use  in  bolsters,  and 

< 

a 

tires  £  x  4  inches ;  bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  3J 
inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  and 

73 

^3 
n5 

Points  of  delivery. 

the  latter  even  with  the  tops  of  wheels.    All 
other  wood- work,  including  evener,  hounds,  neck- 

u 

u 

t- 

01 

m 

yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand-board,  and  singletrees,  to 
be  in  proportion,  fully  and  firmly  ironed. 

o 

CS 

>> 

'3 

3 

t 

t*5 

t>3 

O 

0 

O 

5 

a 

d 

g 

«3 

a 

V, 

1 

G? 

o 

'3 
02 

$ 

1 

*  Wagons,  2|  x  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.     Hickory  axletrees 

119 

134 

y4().  00 

38.  00 

a34.00 

2 

*  Wagons,  3x9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.     Hickory  axletrees 

158 

15* 

£42.  00 

39.00 

36.50 

3 

*  Wagons,  3|xl0  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.     Hickory  axletrees  . . . 

88 

9ti 

214.  00 

40.00 

a39.00 

4 

*  Wagons,  3A  x  11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.     Hickory  axletrees  . . . 

2 

4 

+47.  00 

42.00 

40.00  i 

5 

*  Wagons,  2%  x  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

track,  5  f<  ef  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees 

41 

41 

?/40.  00 

38.00 

34.  00 

6 

Wagons,  3  x  9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

1 

track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees 

34 

:&<> 

z42.  00 

39.00 

36.  50 

7 

*  Wagons,  3J  x  10  inch  thimble  skein,   complete, 

wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees. . . 

90 

107 

244.00 

40.00 

39.00  ! 

8 

*  Wagons,  3i  x  11   inch   thimble   skein,  complete, 

wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees. . . 

50 

6§ 

+47.  00 

42.00 

40.00 

9 

Wagon,  log   (or  log  truck),  4i  x  12-inch   thimble 

1 

skein,  complete,  )  arrow  track,  4   feet  8  inches. 

Hickory  axletrees 

1 

>80.  00 

ID 

Wagons,  log  (or  log  trucks),  4J  x  12-inch  thimhle 

skein,  complete,  wide    track,  5    leet    2    inches. 

Hie kory  axletrees 

4 

7 

280.  0J 

11 

Dump-cart,  complete,  1-horse,  wide  track.    Hickory 

axletree  

1 
6 

"io 

145.00 

375. 00 

12 

Wagons,  three-spring,  capacity  1,200  pounds 

"hh.io 

13 

*  Prices  given  must  include  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chain,  and  tongue; 
and  separate  prices  specified  for  bows,  8-ouuce  unsized  duck  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxes.  The 
sizes  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2|-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch 
upper  box  ;  3-inch  wagon,  10  feet  0  inches  long,  13-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box  ;  3^-inch  wagon,  10 
feet  6  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box;  3^-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  15-inch 
lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box. 

t  Adapted  to  the  Pacific  coast  climate  and  with  California  brakes. 

X  25  only  offered. 
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.2/38.  00 

38.00 

36.  50 
39.50 
41.50 
42.50 
36.50 
^39.50 
41.50 

2/10.  50 
z42.  50 
z44.  50 
{47.  50 
2/40.  50 
z\2.  50 
z44.  50 

38.00 
39.00 

40.00 
42.  00 
38.00 
39.00 

40.  00 
42.00 

30.00 
39.25 
41.50 
42.25 
3G.  00 
39.  25 
j7  -4  1 .50 
r  12.25 

2/37.  50 
z39.  50 
241.  50 
♦44.  50 
j/37.  50 
z39.  50 
24L50 
+44.  50 

dyOO.OO 

zG2.  00 

/Z64.00 

&+67.00 

di/60.  00 

(Z62.00 

/<>4.0<> 

£67.00 

1 

z40.  00           39.  00 

9 

Zi2.  00  !        40.00 

9 

+45.00  ;         42.00 

4 

2/38.  CO           38.00 

r. 

z40.  00  1        39.00 

6 

Z42.  00           40.  00 

7 

+43.  00 

42.00 

42.  50         1*7.  fin 

8 

^s.oo 

180.  50 
280.  50 

'77.  50 

*77.  50 

'42.  50 
372.  50 

q 

278.  00 



MOO.OO 

10 

»43.  00 
373.  00 

'45.  50 
375.  50 

n 



95.00 

u5S.OO 
»65.00 

i" 



13 

a  1  wagon  awarded. 
b  2  wagons  awarded. 
d  5  wagons  awarded. 
/7  wagons  awarded. 
q  10  wagons-awarded. 


t  lfi  wagons  awarded. 
j  17  wagons  awarded. 
r  43  wagons  awarded. 
u  For  spring. 
t>  For  spring  platform. 


y  35  only. 

z  30  only  offered. 

1  Only  i  offered. 

2  Only  4  offered. 

3  Only  6  offered. 


<)30     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  14. 

glass,  oils,  and  paints. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.  Oil-cans  to  he  made  of  IC 
Material  for  cases  to  be  1  inch  thick  for  top  ends,  and  §  inch  thick 
sides  and  bottoms.  Cases  not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may  also  be  made 
oils  in  "jacket  cans.") 


tin. 
for 
for 


Chrome  yellow,  in  oil 

Coal-tar." 

Glass,  window: 

8  x  10,  Eastern  or  New 

9  x  12,  Eastern  or  New 
9  x  13,  Eastern  or  New 
9  x  14,  Eastern  or  New 
9x15,  Eastern  or  New 

10  \  L2,  Eastern  or  New 
10  x  13,  Eastern  or  New 
10  x  14,  Eastern  or  New 
10  x  16,  Eastern  or  New 

10  x  18,  Eastern  or  New 
12  x  14,  Eastern  or  New 
VI  x  16,  Eastern  or  New 
12  x  18,  Eastern  or  New 
12  x  22,  Eastern  or  New 
12  x  28,  Eastern  or  New 
12x3ii,  Eastern  or  New 
12  x  36,  Eastern  or  New 

1 1  x  20,  Eastern  or  New 
16  x20,  Eastern  or  New 
16  x  22,  Eastern  or  New 
1G  x  2t,  Eastern  or  New 

( J  laziers'  glass-cutters 


York  classification, 

York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
Yoik  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
Yoi  k  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 
Yoik  classification, 
York  classification, 
York  classification, 


A  quality. 
A  quality. 
A  quality. 
A  quality. 
A  quality. 
A  Quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality . 
A  quality . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality  . 
A  quality . 


pounds 
.  gallons . 

.  .boxes. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do.. 
....do. 
...only 


Japan gallons 

Lampblack,  in  papers pounds 


Lead,  red,  standard  brand,  dry 

Lead,  white,  pure,  and  host 

Ochre,  Rochelle,  in  oil 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased gallons. 


01 

123 
17 

3 

27 

11 

261 

3 
98 
G3 
40 
29 
85 
63 
23 
49 
10 
10 
11 

1 

1 
15 
25 


219 

282 


5,076 

25,  325 

2, 120 

244 


OS  5 
til 

133 
17 

3 

37 

11 

261 

3 

OS 
63 
46 

30 

S5 
63 
23 
40 

io 

IO 

11 

1 
I 

15 
25 


210 

382 


5,076 

25,335 

2,120 

344 


a  13  cents  per  pound;  if  in  25-pound  cans,  \ 
cent  less ;  if  in  100  pound  kegs,  1  cent  less. 
50  cents  in  barrels. 


c  60  cents  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased. 

d  Per  gallon,  double  five's,  square  cans. 

e  Germantown. 
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2.78 
2.78 
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•  06t*„ 
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•'1 

.70 

Z.60 

Z.07 

h.OSl 
£".05g 
MM* 

7.70 

;.  50 

k.  65 

.07 

.  053 

.08 

.87 

</.  85 
d.60 

r.l.S 

c.09* 
e.l0| 
/•06 
/'.  06 
i.  06 
i.04 

2.") 
26 
?,7 

•  ■') 

.06.1 
.064 

.08^ 

'""j.oo" 

5.  75 
4.  95 

4.35 

.00 

30 
31 

■:  ■ 

'{{ 

.06| 

.80 
1.05 
1.50 

34 

35 

37 

38 

/  Strictly  pure. 

q  Colgate's  Atlantic. 

h  In  kegs. 

i  25-pound  cans ;  if  100-pound  kegs,  h  cent  less. 


7  Not  less  than  1 -gallon  cans 
ft  in  5-gallon  cans. 
I  New  York. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  14— Continued. 
class,  oils,  and  r a ixrs— continued. 


Oil,  kerosene,  Bre-tes1  not  less  than  150°,  in  5  gallon  tin.  cans, 

cased gallons. 

Oil,  lard,  ^<»o<l  quality,  in  cans,  cased do. . 


Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  oased do. 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  (rude,  in  cans,  cased do. 


19,  155 

1,117 


oil,  8e\n  ing-macbine bottles 

Taint,  roof gallons 

Pap  r,  building pounds. 

Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped do.. 

Tit  eh ' do.. 

Putty 

Resin 


..In. 


Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased gallons. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil.  ground pounds. 

Varnish,  copal,  1 -gallon  cans gallons 


Varnish,  copal,  5-gallon  cans 
Whiting 


Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 


do.. 

.pounds 


.  .pounds 
boxes 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 


Chrome  green,  in  oil , 

Glass,  window,  11  by  16,  American,  A  quality  ... 

(Jlass,  window,  11  by  17,  American,  A  quality 

Glass,  window,  12  by  12,  American,  A  quality.. . 
Class,  window,  12 by 20,  American,  A  quality. v 
Glass,  window,  14  by  30,  American,  A  quality  ... 

Indian  red.  in. japan' pounds. 

Ivory  black,  iu  japan do.. 

Knives,  putty 

Oil,  neat's-foot gallons. 

Ochre,  Rochelle,  dry pounds. 

Red,  Venetian,  in  oil do. . 

Tools,  sash,  Nos.  5  and  8 dozen . 


Varnish,  coach gallons. 


1.1C0 

1,  Ki- 
lo, 770 

19, 140 

1,  105 
4,  920 

120 

1,054 

973 

77 

136 
4.370 


19,155 
1.117 


2,095  2,095 

l  10  4.SO 

621  «%5I 


1,1«0 

1,405 

10,770 

19,140 

1,405 
4,920 

420 

1,054 

or:i 

77 

136 

4,370 


SO 

2 
2 

•* 

2 

2 

50 

20 

a 

6 
50 
50 


Points  of  de- 
livery. 


•  Hi 
.80 


.  59 

.56 

.24 
.21 

.20 
.01 

.54 
.44 
t.  02j 

'■"-'. 

.05 
■  02| 

.  03J 
.59  ■ 
.093 

.7!)    ' 

.7.'. 

.01* 


.OO 
.0:5 

.09 
3  00 


1 .  85 


.14' 
.69 


55 


02£ 

02 

51  I 


.20 
2.78 
2.78 
'J.  78 
•J.  78 
3.  45 
.30 
.  50 


1.00 
.  021 

.  10 


2.50 


a  Per  gallon,  doublo  five's,  square  cans. 

&Per  gallon;  if  in  half  barrels,  5  cents  less;  if  in  barrels,  10  cents  less. 


cPer  100  pounds. 
d  In  bladders. 
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.85 

44 
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Z.07 

46 

.88 
l.OO 

.88 
1.  25 

47 

48 

1.25 

49 

2.00 

. 

'50 

1.25 

1.15 

1.50 

51 

e  Per  ponn 
/Gilders. 

(1 ;  if  in 

25-pound 

cans,  *  cent  less;  if  in  100-pound  kegs,  1  cent  less 
j  Chicago. 
k  136  gallons  only. 

a  Commerc 

ial. . 

£4,3 

70  poui 

ads  only 

I  New 

York. 

i  Delivered  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  projiosals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under 
[MOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  15. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Boilers,  wash,  IX tin,  flat  copper  hottom,  sizo  21x11s: 

13  Laches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted,  No.  8 dozen 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  4  gallons do.. 

Candle-molds,  in  Btandsof  8  molds  (per  dozen  stands). do.. 

Candle-sticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch do.. 

Cans,  kerosene,  1  gallon,  common  top do.. 


Coffee-boilers, 2  quarts, fall  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout 
and  handle dozen 

Coffee-boilers, 4  quarts, full  size, plain  tin,  riveted  spout 
and  handle dozen 

Coffee-boilers, 6  quarts,  full  Bize, plain  tin, riveted  spout 
and  handle dozen 


Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper  box. 


.do. 


( !off<  e  mills,  side,  No.  1 


.do. 


C(  ft  •■  mills  with  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  Opounds. only. 

Cups,  pint,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinoed,  riveted  han- 
dle...  dozen 

Cups,  quart,  full  size,  stamped-tin,  retinned,  riveted 
handle .dozen 

Dippers,  water,  1  quart,  full  size,  long  iron  handles  riv- 
eted   dozen 

Dippers,  water, 2  quarts,  full  .size;,  long  iron  handles,  riv- 
eted   - dozen. 

Funnels,  1  quart,  full  size,  plain  tin do. 

Funnels,  2  quarto,  full  size,  plain  tin do. 

( J  raters,  nutmeg do. 

Kettles,  brass,  2  gallons only 

Kettles,  brass,  2£  gallons do. 

Kettles,  brass,  3  gallons do. 

Kettles,  brass,  5 gallons do. 

Kettles,  brass,  G  gallons do. 

Kettles,  brass,  10  gallons do. 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts),  gal- 
vanized iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nests 


Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts),  plain 
iron,  strapped  bottom nests. 


Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7  quarts dozen 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  11  quarts do.. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  14  quarts do. 


G3 
111 

4 
74 
16 


131 

220 

52 
G9 

19 

22 

1,237 

194 

335 

20 
9 
:; 
8 
11 
13 
13 
8 
11 

8 

562 


91 


ill 


74 

1<> 


91 
40 

SO 
170 

40 

JO 
73 


19 
33 

1,237 

194 

335 

30 

9 

3 

8 

11 

13 
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11 

8 

563 


17 


84 


S7 


9S 
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a 

rt 

$5 

O 

a 

a 

o 

o 

a 

1-5 

m 

Points  of  delivery. 


KY. 


68 


3.09 
2.40 
4.30 
4.28 

13.:  JO 


All 
points. 


Chicago 


....      10.90 
fc3.78       4.50 


1.73 


1.23 
1.82 


2.49 


4.27 
3.  43 


4.81 


37| 


a  111  dozen  only. 
'  6  New  York. 


c  Chicago. 

d  New  York  or  Philadelphia 


p  100  dozen. 
i  L  000  dozen. 


g  137  dozen. 
n  Waterbury. 
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i  Lance  and  Grosjean. 

j  10  ci'uts  leas  for  New  York  delivery. 


k  175  dozen. 
I  19  dozen. 


40  dozen, 
t  50  dozen. 


20  dozen. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[NOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  tlie  rates  at  -which  contracts  have  "been  awarded; 


Class  15— Continue;!. 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES.  TIN',  TINWARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Lanterns,  tubular,  safety dozen. 

Match-safes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  size  ...do.. 
Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  returned,  10  quarts ,.do.. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  bin,  retinned,  1 1  quarts i.do.. 


Pans,  1  quart,  full   size,    deep    pudding,  stamped  tin,    re- 
turned   .dozen 

Pans,  2  quarts,  full  size,   deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,    re- 
tinned dozen. 

Pans,  dish,  12  quarts,  full  8ize,  IX  stamped  tin, retinned.. do.. 

Pans,  dish,  18  quarts,  full  size,  TX  stamped  tin,  retinned.  I  do.. 

Pans,  dust,  japanned,  heavy do.. 

Pans,  fry,  No.  I.  full  size, "wrought  iron, polished. do.. 

Pans,  tin,  2  quarts, full  Bize,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  4  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  6  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  0  inch,  halving,  deep,  jelly do.. 

Plates, stamped  tin, 9-inch, dinner .' do.. 

Plates, stamped  tin,  9-inch,  pie  do.. 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow,  $-inch do.. 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow,  A-iuch do. . 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand.  No.  20 do. . 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand,  No.  40 do.. 

Shears,  tinners',  bench,  No.  4,  "Wilcox's 

Shears,  tinners',  hand,  Xo.  7 

Shears,  tinners',  hand,  No.  9 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


4.95 
6.20 
1.25 
1.15 


3.60 

4.80 


.-{.85 

1 .56 

1.54 

.95 


All 
points. 


5.20 
n&6.34 


2.  33 

2.87$ 

.47* 

.60 
2.67 
3.G7i 


M.7.1 


1.35 


.93 

b  1 .3:8 

.31 
.  23  j" 
.22* 


s" 


■■  1 .39 
&3.03] 


a  Without  guards,  25  cents  less. 


b  New  York. 


c  Chicago. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service—Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y.  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

X.  V. 

N.Y. 
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3.  00  i  • 
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6.  03 
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2.75 
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3.75 
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.... 
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■  1 

1.  4G 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  -which  contracts  have  heeu  awarded ; 


: 


Class  14— Continued. 

BRASS  AND   [ROM    KETTLES,  TIN,   TINWARE.   ETC.— Continued. 


Solder,  medium  quality pounds. 

Soldering-irons,  No.  3, 1J  pounds  each pairs 

Spoons,  basting,  tinned  iron,  heavy dozen. 

Spoons,  table,  tinned  iron,  heavy do.. 

Spoons,  tea,  tinned  iron,  heavy do.. 

Tea-pots,  planished  tin,  4  pints,  round do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10  by  14  inches,  IC,  charcoal boxes. 

Tin,  sheet,  1 1  by  20  inches,  EC,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10  by  14  inches,  I  x,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  liTjy  20  inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  sheet;  14 hy  60 inches,  boiler,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

"Wash-basins,  stamped  tin,  llat  bottom,  returned,  11  inches. doz. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  hy  84  inches,  No.  0 pounds. 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Tin,  sheet,  12  by  24  inches,  IX,  charcoal boxes. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned,  No.  1 .gross. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned,  No.  2 do.. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned,  No.3 do.. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned,  No.  4 do.. 

Bucket-earj,  tinned,  No.  5   do.. 

Bucket -w7-*,  tinued,  No.  G do.. 

Buckets,  wood per  M. 


1,573 


39 
138 


1,004 

1,047 

18 

58 
40 
57 
90 
6 
425 

7,020 


12 
12 

10  | 
20 
20 
10 
3,  000 


1,573 


39 

138 


1,004 

1,047 

18 

58 
49 
57 
99 
6 
425 

7,920 


8 
12 
8  2 
19 
29 
29 
19 
3,999 


Points  of  deliver 


•'..• 


.12J 
.13 

r.59 

.57 

.48 

.65 

.60 

"2.  38 

*2.89 

*3.  20 

3.48 

*1.35 

*.92 

*1.  15 


.  14f 

•  07| 
2  99 


.74 


ri.lt  G 
d.45 
r/.5« 
(/.70 
d.98 
dl.12 


Ter  gross. 


c  Chicago. 


d  Tor  gross  pairs. 


c  Per  pair. 
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/10-inch. 


g  12-inch. 


h  14-inch. 


i  10-inch. 


j  Per  pound. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 


[Note. 


-Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  wen 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  16. 

stoves,  hollow  wake,  pipe,  btc. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  re 

quired.) 


Caldrons,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  20  gallons 
actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  40  gallons 
actual  capacity 

Caldron,  iron,  plain,  kettle  90  gallons 
actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace, 
20  gallons  actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace, 
40  gallons  actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace, 
90  gallons  actual  capacity 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  5-inch,  4 pieces, 
No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  (3-incli,  4  pi.  I  68, 
No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  7-inch,  4  pieces, 
No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases 

i'ipe,  stove,  5-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  formed  to  .shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  crated  joints.. 

Pipe,  stove,  0-inch,  No.  26  iron.  cut. 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  crated joints.. 

Pipe,  stove,  /"-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  crated joints.. 

Polish,  stove gross . . 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches 
long ' 


Stoves,  box,   heating,   wood,  27  inches 
long 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  inchos 


lonjr 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  37  inches 
Ion  <i 


*Stove,  cooking,  coal,  7-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  complete 


Points  <>f  delivery. 


1,840 
163 


10,201 
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58 

10,301 


16-' 
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12.00 
1 8.50 
28.50 
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.10  .os 
.12  .10 

.11         .10 

.13       .a 


t5.20 

rt2.  70 
bo.  15 
&2.  95 
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....        5.35  I    
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3.50     boo 

3.  75 


4.25 

4.75 

4.  CO 

19" 

20 



5.00 

6.  50 

5.  65 

21 

22 

7.00 

7.50 

7.40 

23 

24 

12.00 
9.50 

17.25 
1.00 

25 
26 

a  New  York.  b  Chicago.  c  25  gallons. 

*  Note.— Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz:  1  iron  pot  and  cover;  1  iron 
kettle  and  cover ;  1  iron  spider ;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover ;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom, 
21  x  11  x  13  inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riveted;  1  coffee-boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper  bottom;  1  tin  tea- 
kettle, copper  bottom,  8-inch;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans.  8£  x  12,  1  round  pan, 
stamped  each  1£  and  3-quart;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sizes 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion. 

Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe-collar  and  the 
ether  a  G-incli  pipe. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  16— Continued. 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  l'IfE,  ETC.— Con- 
tinued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  re- 
quired.) 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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12.90 

13.  25 
15.90 

16.90 

16.90 
17.90 

17.  50 
19.90 

6.00 
8.00 

13.50 
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'A 

27 

*  Stoves,  cooking,  coal.  8-incb,  with  iron 

29 

13 
130 

527 

227 

42 

33 
41 

9 

4 

21 
4 

4 

29 

13 

130 

527 

227 

42 

33 
41 

9 

4 

31 
4 

4 

13.50 

12.  00 

13.50 

13.50 

9.00 

9.75 

9.75 

ll.OO 

9.  25 

10.50 

12.75 

14.00 

11.50 

13.  00 
15.00 

10.00 

15.25 
IN.OO 

19.00 
5.10 
7.25 

11. 50 

12.50 

12.00 

13.00 
17.  SO 

24.00 

22.00 

24.00 

?,7 

28 
29 

*  Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  9-inch,  with  iron 

28 

30 
31 

*  Stoves,    cooking,  wood,    6-inch,  with 

iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

*  Stoves,    cooking,  wood,   7-inch,  with 

iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

*  Stoves,   cooking,  wood,  8-inch,    with 

iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

♦Stoves,    cooking,  wood,    9-inch ,  with 
iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

Stores,  heating,  coal,  14-inch  cylinder... 
Stoves,  heating,  coal,  16-inch  cylinder. . . 
Stoves,  heating,   wood,    sheet-iron,  32- 
inch  

. 

30 

■;i 

32 
33 
34 
35 

32 
33 
34 

■■-, 

36 
37 

38 
39 

37 

38 

■;'> 

40 

41 
42 

43 

1!) 

11 
12 

43 

41 
45 

4(i 
-17 





( 

it 
15 
16 

IT 

18 

IS 

49 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,   sheet-iron,   37- 

■I't 

50 

Stoves,   heating,    combined    coal    and 

5n 

51 

•51 

52 
53 

54 

Stoves,  combined  coal  and  wood,  large 

52 
53 

54 

55 

i 

.55 

*  Note — Furniture  for  8-iuch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  1  iron  pot  and  cover ;  1  iron 
kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover  ;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom, 
21  x  11  x  13  inches,  iron  dfiop-handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee-boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper  bottom ;  1  tin  tea- 
kettle, copper  bottom.  8-inch;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-quart ;  2  square  tin  pans,  8£  x  12,  1  round  pan, 
stamped  each  1§  and  3-quart;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sizes 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion. 

Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe-collar  and  the 
other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


Class  17. 

HAEDWAKE. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


el 

3 

a 

cs  O 

e3 

rO 

£U 

lA 

rO 

A% 

43    «8 

Ph 

EH 

£> 

^ 

o 

K 

P5 

ti 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Adzes,  cast-steel,  house-carpenter's,  square  head.. dozen. 

Anvils,  wronght-iron,  steel  face,  100  lbs per  lb. 

Anvils,  wi  ought-iron,  steel  face,  140 lbs . do.. 

Anvils,  wrought-iron,  steel  face, 200 lbs do.. 

Angers,  It-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut dozen 

Angers,  1-inch,  east-steel,  cut  with  nut do.. 

Augers,  lj-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do.. 

Angers,  lfc-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do.. 

Augers,  2  inch,  east -steel,  cut  with  nut do 

Angers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  5-inch do 

A  ugers,  ca  it-steel,  1  ml  low,  |-inch , do 

Angers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  g-inoh do.. 

Augers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  1-inch do 


10.40 


post-hole,  9-inch  do. 

Awls,  cast-steel,  Baddler's,  assorted,  regular do. 

A  wis  cast-steel,  shoemaker's,  peg,  assorted,  regular.. do.. 

A  wis,  cast-steel,  shoemaker's,  sewing,  ass'd,  regular,  .do.. 

sorted,  3$  to  4$  lbs.,  Yankee  pattern do.. 


Axes,  cast -st eel,  broad,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel do.. 

Axes,  cast-steel,  hunter's,  handled do. . 


Babbit  metal,  medium  quality pounds. 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  36-inch,  standard only. 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  38-inch,  standard do.. 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  42-inch,  standard do . . 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  largo dozen. 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small do.. 

Bells,  hand,  No.  8,  polished do.. 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging: 

Boll  to  weigh  240  to  260  pounds only. 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pounds do. . 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  pounds do.. 

Belting,  leather,  2-inch feet. 

Belting,  leather,  3-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  3i-inch -..do 


Belting,  leather,  4-inch .do. 


Belting,  leather,  5-inch 


do. 


2 

15 

o 

3 

19 

28 
26 
lO 

a 


9 
190 


135 
70 


181 
481 


MO 


557 

7 

14 


17 


13 
1 
1 

352 


335 


275 


5.79 


m3. 74 


iG.  20 


13.60 
3.94 


a  Chicago  delivery. 

&  "William  Beatty  &  Sons. 

c  Wilkinson's  English. 

d  Peter  Wright's. 

e  No  sample. 


/  6—138  pounds. 
4—136  pounds. 
2—140  pounds. 
1—142  pounds. 
1 — 143  rounds. 
1—146  pounds. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
Fork. 

New 
Vork. 

chicas°-  £& 

N.Y. 
or 

Chic. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

N.Y. 

or  Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
Vork. 

B 

0 
ft 

10  40 

10.45 

a  12.  00 

&7.50 
»11.45 

d.  09T=a 
d.  09ft 
d.  09ft 
1.55 

2.08 

3.23 

3.94 

5.50 

7.45 
7.45 
8.05 
8.65 
9.95 
9.  95 
9.  95 
9.95 

i.'oo' 

2.80 
3.40 
4.18 
5.75 
8.40 
9.80 
11.20 
11.20 

12.96 

.08 

.11 
.07 

•  06| 

I 

c.09 
/.09 

d.  09^ 
d.  09tfft 
d.  09^ 





1.09  jfo 

e.  oo,-;, 
e.09ft 
e- ()'.)■-}, 
1.55 

2.67 

3.23 

3.90 

5.63 

7.15 
7.15 
8.  25 
8.25 
9.40 

2 
3 

"Y.io" 

2.95 
3. -15 
4.20 
0.25 
8.32 
9.70 
11.02 
11.02 
al2.  50 

4 

i  09  Aft 

01.51 

(71.51 
eft.  G2 
32.  62 
(73.19 
(73. 19 
(73.88 
03.88 
ff5.  54 

,££ 

(76.48 
1/7.56 

gf7.56 
i/8.64 

(78.64 
i/8.64 

(78.64 

Til.  65 
7*2.  85 
A3.  45 
7i4.20 
/((>.  00 
7.65 
8.97 
10.25 
10.25 

12.0© 

.07 
.10 
.05 
.08| 
.07 
.08i 
5.77" 
5.88 

fi 

7 
8 

9 

in 

11 
1" 

L3 

1 1 

15 

it; 

17 
Ifl 



19 

9.40 

9.50 

1  9.50 

..( 

23 
?4 

.08 

.07* 
.04 

.07 

.06* 

?5 

5.55 

13.25 

3.70 

a  5.  21 
a4.  50 

al6.00 
ab.  50 

a.  05* 

.06* 

.06* 

ko.  25 
15.  25 
;5.  95 

»15.50 

O3.70 

26 

"7 

28 
2q 

4.90 

5.85 

5.48 

5.  73 
5.48 

30 
31 

5.90 
13. 23 

5.34 

32 

33 

:;i 

•'5 

4.  50 

4.75 

4.25 

.06 
6.80 
7.50 

10.00 

.06* 

.08 
e7.18 
el.  18 
el.  OS 
el.  98 

elO.  75 
3.04 
2.37 

36 

3.57 

.06| 
.07 

37 

"S 

7ft°0 
8100 

39 
10 

41 

■1" 

10!% 

43 

4 1 

2.60 
1.08 



1.45 

.65 
«4.25 

2.69 
2.40 
.81 
3.70 

2.65 

2.43 
1.45 
3.75 

45 
46 

47 

04.03 
1  6.1 5 

3.70 

3.80 

al9.  40 
a24.  20 
a36. 20 
.07  A 

■l'> 

50 

20.50 

M 

30.80 

V 

.083 
.061 
.13 
.101 

•  15J 
.12 
.16^ 
.17| 
.14 
.183 

•  28J 
.22' 
.17 
.23; 



\ 


9.45 

14.96 

.17? 

.20^ 

25.  CO 

a.  08T9C 
a,  14  J 
a  16/ 

5'< 

.111 

.  13f 

.16 

.23* 

51 

5r> 

56 
57 

a.19* 
ff.24i 

1 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 

New  York  delivery. 

TV.  A.  Ives  &  Co.,  first  quality. 

500  dozen. 

200  dozen  Red  Manns. 

60  dozen,  Forest  City,  4  to  5  pounds. 


1 16  dozen,  Forest  City,  4  to  4£  pounds. 
in  Adams  brand. 

n  Will  furnish  William  Beatty's  Western  pat- 
tern, 6  dozen. 
o  No.  2  size. 
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<  Ilass  17— Continued. 
n.vKDw  lbe— continued. 


1 
•J 

4 

■"> 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
II 

15 

.» 

18 
10 
20 

•J  I 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
'J  7 

20 
30 
31 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
13 
44 
15 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Belting,  leather: 

Q. It'll . 


itH'll 


do. 


S  ilicli do. 


12-inch '!<'.. 


Belting,  i  abber: 
3-inch  . 


.do. 


do. 


3-ply,  6-inch do 

d<> 

4-ply,  3-inch do. . 

I  -ply,  4-inch d 


piy 


.do.. 


l-ply,  6  inch 

bach do.. 

4-ply,  10-inch do.. 

4-ply,  12-inch  — do. . 

4-ply,  14-inch    do. . 


378 


100 


Bits,  an 

i-inch 


■inch 


i-inch 


dozen. 


.do.. 


.do. 


jj-inch do. 


2-inch 
1-inch 


.do.. 

.do.. 


Z7S 


«JOO 


loo 


so 


30 

30 

10 

10 

'  10 

30 

195 

195 

10 

80 

so 

60 

oo 

80 

so 

57     Bits,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assorted,  J  to  g  inch do.. 


42 
10 
44 

:*o 
51 


Bidders  must  furnish  samples  of  belting  not  less  than  6  inches  square,  to  show  quality. 
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O 
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Points  of 

(1.  livery. 

- 
- 
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New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

('In. 

Nov,    . 

Chicago. 

n>  w  rork. 

N<  w  Eoi  k. 

* 

.34 

.  35 

.31 

.28 

i 

•  261 

•j 

.21 

3 

•  281 

l 

.40 

.40 

.36'", 

.321 

:. 

.31} 
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.46 

.  16 

.41,1-" 
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.70 

.71 
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.10} 
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.13 

.11 

20 

25 

21 

.lit 

22 

.34 

.20 

• 

.21 

23 

.27 

24 

.15 

25 

.12 

.  10 

26 

.19 

.12 

.M.   ' 

•'7 

.10 

28 

.29 

16  "" 

29 

.24 

.  20 

30 

.40 

.24 

.22} 

.'27 

31 

.  :;•_> 

32 

.  50 

.30} 

.32* 

.  32 ,' 

33 

.40 

34 

.00 

.37 

.341 

.39 

35 

.51 

.42 

36 

.70 

.44 

.41} 

.49^ 

37 

.60 

38 

1.10 

.S2 

.  82 

.90 

'      .84 
1.71 

.  95 

.81 

39 

40 

41 

1.18 

•  SO 

.97 

.  92 

1.00 

.81 

.87} 

42 

.  89 

.90 

.  1 6 

43 
44 

1.28 

.96 

*     .  96 

1.05 

.99 

.97 

1.09 

.87 
.  92} 

.95 

45 

46 

2.  85 

4, 

1.63 

1  .2.'{ 

1.23 

1.35 

1.28 
1.25 

3.42 

1.35 

1.12 
1.19 

1.22 

48 
49 
50 

2.07 

1.51 

1.51 

.  1.  65 

1.57 
3.  99 

1.52 

1.G5 

1.37 
1.45} 

1.49 

51 
52 
53 

2.  95 

2.21 

2.40 

2.  28 

2.40 

2.00 

2.16 

54 

•J.  21 

2.22 
5.70 

2.12 

55 
56 

.28 

.26 



.29 

.33 

.28 

.30 

57 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neiv  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continued, 
n  audwake— continued. 


<y 


Bolts,  carriage: 
*xl 


£x2. 
ix2J. 

1x3. 


.per  100. 
do.. 


do.. 

do. 

do. 

ix3£ do.. 

ix4 do. 

i  x4J do 

x  5 do 


§  x2.. 
gx2.}. 

■  x:s.. 
|x4.. 
ft  x5.. 
g  x6.. 
%  x7.. 
I  s8.. 
g  x9.. 
i  x4.. 
A  \  :... 

\  xC. 
*  x7.. 
j  x  8.. 
h  xlO. 
i  x  li- 


do.. 

.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 


£  xl2 do. 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-iron  barrel,  5-inch dozen 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-iron  barrel,  8-inch do. 


Bolts,  shutter,  wrought-iron,  10-inch  do.. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut: 

£  xl per  100 

£  xl£ do.. 


x2. 

X2J. 


J  x3.}.. 
Jx4... 

J  x4i.. 
ftxli 
ftxl  J. 

^x2 

r%x2£.. 

ftx3... 

ft  x3J.. 

A-x4... 

rU4i.. 

rh  x  5... 

x5£.. 

x6... 

xl... 
x2... 
x2£.. 
x3... 
x3i.. 


i% 


(to 
.do. 

.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


2,709 
4,267 

4,  357 
4,812 
4,870 
2,540 
:;,  050 
1,425 

1,  750 

2,  912 
2,  862 
5,797 
7,  012 

5,  000 
5,  075 
2,  450 
2.  200 
2,  325 
2,712 
2,512 
3,040 

1,  900 

2,  257 
'_',  7(i0 

1,  325 

2,  075 

21 


15 


2,7©9 
4,367 
4,357 
4,813 
■1,*7© 
2,540 
3,190 
1,535 
1,850 
3,913 
2,863 
5,707 
7,«12 
5,000 
5,075 
3,45© 
3,2©© 
3,335 
3,713 
3,513 
3,040 
l.O©© 
3,357 
2,76© 
1 ,335 
3,675 
26 


500  J 

5©0 

1 ,  0 1  -J 

1,012 

1,  187 

8,1  *7 

1,587 

1,587 

1,825 

1,835 

1,075 

1,©75 

1,275 

1,275 

900 

©©© 

650 

©50 

1,350 

l.-'JOO 

2,  750 

3,750 

2,450 

3,450 

•J,  550 

2,550 

2,450 

3,450 

2,  700 

2,700 

1,600 

1  ,©o© 

1,700  1 

1,7©© 

600  | 

6©© 

1,100  1 

1,1©© 

650  1 

650 

562  I 

563 

812  1 

NI2 

1,012  I 

1,012 

1,512  1 

1,513 

1,562  1 

1,562 
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q* 
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CD 
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O 

H 
O 
PQ 

6 

Albert  Flagler. 

1 

H 

W 

CD 

a 
0 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 

0 
a 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Cbicago. 

"New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

S3 

.35 

.35 
.35 

.39 
.41 
.43 
.41! 
.48 
.51 
.54 
.60 
.64 
.71 
.81 
.92 
1.03 
1.13 
1.24 

1.  34 
1.33 
1.50 
1.67 
1.84 

2.  00 
2.  34 
2.51 
2%68 

.32 

.32 

.35 

.37 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.74 

.84 

.94 

l.Orj 

1.13 

1 .22 

1 .22 

1.37 

1 .53 

1 .68 

1 .83 

2.14 

.    2.29 

2.44 

.37 

.:$7 

.39 

.42 
.44 
.47 
.49 
.  52 
.  55 
.  62 
.68 
.74 
.83 
.94 
1.05 
1.  16 

1.  25 
1.37 
1.37 
1.55 
1.73 
1.88 

2.  05 
2.  48 
2.58 
2.73 

.28ft 
.28ft 
.30,1, 
.32ft 
.35,',, 
.37ft 
,39ft 
.41ft 
.43;;, 

.48;:, 

•52ft 
.57  ft 

.05,:, 
.71,:, 

1 

.  :i."> 

9 

.38 



•; 

.41 

4 

.44 

.47 



fi 

.49 

.52 

8 

.55 
.62 





0 

10 

.07 

11 

.72 

1ft 

.h:< 

i'i 

.93 

1  t 

1.04 
1.14 
1.25 

15 

10 

17 

•  91ft 

99  j 

1.36 

1.08ft 
1.08 
1.221 
L.33 

1.62  ., 
1. 89ft 
2.03ft 
2.17ft 

.73 

1.61 

18 

1.35 

19 

1.  50 

20 

1.68 

"1 

1.85 

"" 

2.04 

":< 

2.38 

"t 

2.55 
2.70 





2:. 

"1; 

.75 

.67 

.66 

1 .45 

1.42 

1.30 

.74 

1.64 
1.25 

97 

1.  G4 

28 
2!) 
30 

1.60 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.96 

.99 

.50 

.54 

.58 

.62 

.66 

.70 

1.15 

1.20 

1.24 

1.28 

1.32 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.81 

.83 

.86 

.88 

.83 

.83 

.87 

.92 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

l.lO 

1.14 

1.18 

.04 

.94 

.99 

1.04 

1.09 

1.14 

.79 

.80 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

.91 

.92 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.21 

1.  22 

1.C2 

1.  03« 

1.03 

1.14 

1.20 

1.21 

.70 

.70 
.72J 

.75 
-771 
.80 
.821 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.83| 

.87* 

.9l| 

.95 

.!)KJ 

1.021 

1.06| 

1.10 

1. 13| 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.  05 

1.10 

.85 
.85 
.87 
.90 
.93 
.9(5 
.99 
1.  02 

.  96 

.96 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.13 
1.17 
1.25 
1.27 
1.30 
1.37 
1.07 
1.07 
1.13 
1.18 
1.25 
1.30 

33 

.82 

34 

.86 

BR 

.89 

3(5 

.92 

?,7 

.95 

38 

.98 

;;<> 

1.01 

40 

.95 

• 

\\ 

.95 

4>, 

.99 

4:? 

1.04 
1.08 





44 
45 

1.13 

41', 

1.17 

47 

1.22 

48 

1.26 

49 

1.31 

50 

1.35 

51 

1.07 

5" 

1.07 

53 

1.13 

.87 

.04 

l.OO 

1.05 

54 

1.19 

55 

1.25 

5fi 

1.31 

57 
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Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut  : 

i  i  per  100 

g  x4* do. 

do. 


%  x  5J 


\ 


1  . 


*x 
*x 

Jx 

f  x 

|x 

Bolts, 

ix 

Jx 
*x 
ix 


9... 

7  ... 

tirr: 

n.. 

2  ... 
H.. 
■J... 
2J.. 
3... 


do 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 

do 
.do- 

do 

do. 
.do- 
.do. 

do 
.do 

do. 

.1.. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
do 

..!o. 

.do 
do. 
do. 

.do. 


do 


do. 
.do. 
do. 


Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case,  iron  knob 


Borax,  refined - 

Borers,  hub.  Dole's  No.  2,  or  equal. 
Braces,  iron,  grip,  10-inch  .sweep  . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do/. 


lbs 


.doz 


Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  10-mch  sweep do.. 

Brass,  sheet,  Nos.  14  to  is  gauge lbs 

Brass,  sheet,  No.  22  gauge do . . 

Brushes,  marking,  assorted doz. 


1,814 
065 

1,650 
850 

1,000 
1,500 
1,  inn 
1,200 
1,150 

450 

650 
1,000 

600 
1,  loo 

600 

550 
1,  162 

862 
L.262 
1.  162 

950 

'_>.  (Kill 

77.") 
1,300 
l  

500 
1,  150 

1,650 
1,500 
L.850 
1,650 

•_',  000 

1,800 

(  50 

850 

1,050 

1,150 

60 


991 


1,81  1 

905 

1,650 

s5o 
2,400 

I.OOO 

1,500 
1.1  oo 
1 ,200 
f .  I  50 

i--»o 
70« 

i.o«> 

«;«>o 

i.ioo 

?«><> 

550 
1,463 

862 
1 ,262 
1 .  1 62 

«5o 

2,<WM> 
7  7r> 

«.:«)«> 

I.OOO 
500 

1,150 

8  ,656 
1,500 

a.sr»» 

1 ,650 
2,350 
2,000 
1,S4IO 
656 
856 
I  ,o.»o 

1  •  1  56 
OO 

:« 


75 
57 
IO 


Points  of  deliverj' 


1 .  26 
l.  l.". 
l.  is 
1.55 
1.60 
1.67 
1 .  73 
1.78 
1 .  85 
1 .  95 
1.63 
1.73 

1 .  85 
1.90 

2.  oo 
2.16 
2.  :;."> 
1.85 
1.92 
•J.  05 
•J.  11 
2.  20 
•_'.  28 
2.48 
2.  65 
2.  si 

4.10 


.  08| 

3."i2 

:;.  15 


5.  2.7 
6.25 


1.37 
1.43 
1.49 
1.55 
l.oi 
1.67 
L.73 
1.79 

1 .  85 
1.91 
1.64 
1.73 
1.82 
1.91 

2.  00 
2.  18 
2.  36 
1.85 
1.94 
'J.  03 
•J.  12 
2.  21 
2.  30 
2.48 
2.  66 
2.  84 
3.80 
4.10 

.20 
.21 
.  23 
.26 
.  29 
.  32 
.  36 
.  39 
.43 
.48 
.  52 
!o7| 

.07J 

":'{.  is" 

3.75 


6.00 

12.  00 

.19 

.20 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1SS7,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  oil  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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Ph 
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« 
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0 

Points  of  delivery. 

d 

eg 
a 

o 

6 
bo 

O 

to 

- 
0 

0 
e 

CD 

0 
> 
* 

0 

IS 
O 

no 

'S 

ft 

5 

0 

- 

a 

3 

1 .20 

1.22 
L.33 
L.37 
1.48 
1.50 
L.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.76 
2.24 
1.56 
1.65 
1.73 
1.82 
1.89 
2.  06 
2.  24 
1.76 
1.85 
1.93 
'2.01 
2.  m 
2.18 
2.  3« 

2.  70 
3.61 

4.  02 

.18 
.  20 
.  22 
.'24 
.  26 
.28 
.30 
.36 
.40 
.44 
.4!) 
.79 

1. 1.-. 
1.20 

1 .  25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

1. 52$ 

1.60 

1.67$ 

1.82* 

1 .  97J 

1 

1.2S 

•> 

1  ..'{O 

3 

1.35 

1 

1. 1<> 

r, 

1.45 

H 

1.50 

1.56 

H 

1.61 

. 

«» 

1 .66 

in 

1.43 

M 

1.51 

V 

1 .59 

n 

1.66 

1 1 

1.74 

15 

1 .89 



1.; 

l.OO 

17 

1.61 

1.55 
1.62J 

I:::::::::::::::::::: 

18 

1 .69 



iq 

1.77 

1.70 

1.  77i 

■Mi 

1  .*.T, 

"] 

1.93 

1.85 
I.924 

•"• 

2.01 

"•; 

2.09 

2.  "7 

n 

£.3  1 

•'-. 

2.47 

2.  37$ 
3.17* 

3.  42$ 

.17 
■  18A 
.19^ 

I 

■T, 

3.30 

•'7 

3.56 

::::; ;; 

ftfi 

.17 

"0 

.19 

::n 

.30 

31 

.23 

32 

.35 

.30 

•  28)1! 

•  3Lft 

33 
34 

.31 

35 

.33 

.33A 
.37^, 
■  41A 
•44^j 

.06$ 
.13 

3fi 

.36 



37 

.41 

38 

.45 

39 

.07 
.071 

.07 

.071 

411 

•  07* 

.07 

«15.  50 

11 

&15.00 

1.. 

43 

3.  25 

6.50 

3.0O 

5.99 

3.40 
3.74 

5.99 

6.  60 

24 

3.75 

7.00 

1.81 

2.47 
2.99 
4.30 
5.40 
9.00 

3.22 

6.00 
5.65 
.14* 
.15 

.  24 
.35 

44 

45 
46 

47 

18 

19 

r»'i 

.21 
</.  32 
e.  22 

51 



.20 

.40 

c.29 

5? 

53 

a  Dole's. 


6  With  solid  feed  nut. 


c  Assorted,  1  to  6. 


d  Extra. 


e  Assorted. 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xeie  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  17— Confined. 

HAKi'WAKi:— continued. 


Prashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  §,  foil  sise dozen.. 


Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.     t 


.do. 


Brashes  shoe. do. 


Brashes,  stove,  '.row,  10-inch do. 


Brashes,  varnish,  allbrl  do. 

Brashes,  whitewash  all  bristles,  8-inch  block,  \v  iUi  handle do. 


Butts,  brass,  |1  Jinch,  narrow do. 


Bntts,  brass,  2-inch,  narrow « 1« » - 

Butts,  brass,  2\  inch,  narrow do. 

Bntts,  door,  .'tv.'  inches,  Loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Bntts,  door,  3x2|  indies,  loose  pin,  acorn do... 

Bntts,  door,  3x3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do..., 

Bntts,  door,  3$x3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn  .do... 

Calipers,  inside  anil  outside.  8  inches 

Catches,  iron,  enpboard 


.do... 


Chain,  cable,  short  links,  ,Vinch Por  pound.. 

Chain,  cable,   short  links,  i-ineh. ..do.-.. 

Chain, cable,  short  links.  1-inch do... 

Chains,  Log,  ,r;.-inrh,  short  links,  with  swivel,  o  dinarv  hook  and  grab-hook  .Ho... 
Chains,  log,  B-inch,  short  links,  «  ith  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab-hook . .  do.  .. 
Chains,  log,  i-ineh,  short  links,  with  swiv.l,  ordinary  hook  and  grab-hook.. do. .. 
Chains,  surveyor's,  66  feet,  iron,   with  brass  handles 


20 


15 


Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles  I  size do  . 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristli  s,  No  2  Fall  size do 

Brashes  scrub,  6  row,  LO-inoh do 


15 


61 


29 


700 
1,656 

460 
23 
32 
30 
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advertisement  o/Maroh  LO,  -1887,  for  goods  for  tin-  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 
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00 
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6 
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- 

:-' 
=' 

.1.  .1.    I'.l!  1.1 

a 
M 

fi 

-. 

- 

Points  ..I'  delivery . 

- 
-- 

All 

points. 

X.  V. 

X.   V. 

Chicago. 

V  V. 

Chicago. 

N.   V. 

Fork. 

1 

5 

= 

2  93 

3.60 
3.00 

"  7  ."> 

3^5 

4.  mi 

3.  25 

4.  "ii 

4.30 

5.  50 

5.  50 
6.50 

7.50 

2.00 
9.95 

::.  00 

2.  00 

.'.in 

1 .  20 
1.25 

l.i  ii 
1.25 
1.75 

2.  25 

1.20 

3.20 
5.00 

4.  75 

5.  50 

6.00 

7.0H 
:;.  12 
4.00 



5.  25 
6  90 

2.30 

•J.  70 

.85 

1.1.0 

I.I  1 

1.10 

Lis 

L22 

1 .03 

1.32 

1.55 
1.68 

4.  75 
6  00 

.  15 

.  •_':: 
.30 
.45 
.43 

.  45 

.  18 

.  50 
.58 
.(11 

1.40 

.27 
.42 
.31 
.38 

-    V  c\ 

.'.'.I 

1.14 

l.it; 

1.  16 

1.  lo 

1   i  5 

1.55 
1.64 

1 

3  98 

1 

4.  40 

•t.  10 

.     5.50         6.75 

7 
B 
9 

5.  27 

5.  75 

1.97         H.  71) 

10 

11 
12 

1.: 

4.24 
2.  15 

i  to      i.  17 

1.00 
1.  12 
1.25 
1.16 
1.45 
1.50 
1.  12 
1.24 
1.45 
1.57 
1.66 
1.70 
.  92 
1.12 
1..  o 
1.58 

l  l 

15 

n; 
17 

Ll«         1.20 
.95         1.27 

1.09        1-20 

19 
21 

1.43 
2.  20 

'J.  59 

.  97 

1.35 

1.71 
ol.25 

a  1.4_» 

1.05 

l.  It 

1.95 
1.67 
7.20 
8.40 

9.  7o 
5.15 



24 
25 

•_•.; 
27 

•_'-■ 

1.7M 

3.47 

1.87 

1 
;i 

32 
31 

4.09 

34 

•',5 

."..  09 
5.  1!) 
3.29 

.14 

.23 

.36 
.:5N 
.40 

.11 

.54 

.11 

.  •-•:: 

.40 
.45 

.50 

.00 

30 

39 

4ii 
11 

C4.25 

■■••-  — 
.43 

.47 
.56 

"Tse" 

.48 

.  52 

•  Gi 

1.  17 
.35 

12 

j:: 
1 1 

I", 

i>; 

17 

48 

1't 

50 
51 

52 

v; 

.45 

.04  " 

.:ss 

.38 

r,i 

.  0  4,;, 

•  (ii,,, 
.  o5;;, 

•  <>V. 
.05 

.©5A 

.04;;-, 

•Ol,i, 

.©5i 
,04| 
.04* 

55 
56 

5; 
58 

59 

.  04," 

CO 

.  05  '  ' 
.04     | 

4.4© 

.oc; 

.05,'; 

CI 



(V 

.05', 

fi3 

64 

1 ' 



a  Delivered  in  Chicago.  *>2.Jx2;  does  not  bid  on  3 x  2.  c  Also  bids  $7.00  and  $8.42. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Xote. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  6i  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot,  full 
size pairs 

Chalk,  carpenter's  blue pounds 

Chalk,  oai  penter's  red  do. 

Chalk,  carpenter's  white do. 

Chalk  crayons gross 

Lines,  mediom  size dozen 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon,  §  by  6  inches do. 

so<  Lc«  i.  <  oroer,  1-inch,  bandied do. 

Chisels,  e.  s.,  sock  -inch,  handled   do. 

Chisels,  c. a., socket,  firmer,  [-inch,  handled   do. 

.  bo  k<  t,  firmer,  '  in.  b,  h  ferdled do. 

Chis<  Is,  inch,  handled do. 

i  !1  is(  >t,  firm*  r,  l-inch,  bandied do 

handled do. 

Chisi  i.  firmer,  Li-inch,  handled do. 

,  socket,  firmer,  2-inch,  bandied do. 

Chisels,  c.  a.,  sockel    framing,  l-inch,  handled do. 

Chisels,  c.s., socket,  framing,  1-inch, handled do. 

Chise  i    framing,  4-inch,  handled do. 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  bo(  k<  t.  framing,  |-incb, handled..... do. 

Chisels,  c.  8.,  socket,  framing,  l  inch,  handled  do. 

Chisel  t,  framing,  JJ-inch,  handled do. 

Chisel  :et,  framing,  lft-inch,  handled do. 

1        els,  c.  b.,  socki  2-im  h,  handled. ...  do. 

CI  imps,  cai  i,  to  opi  d  0  inches do. 

Clc  is.  is.  butcher's.  12-inch do. 

Clothes-lint  s,  galvanized  wire.in  lengths  of  100  f<  el  .feel 


Compasses,  carpenter's,  6-inch,  cast-steel dozen 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  8-inch,  oast-steel do.. 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-inch,  brass  case do. 

Crowbars,  Bteel-pointed,  assorted  sizes  ...  per  pound 
Curry-combs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars .dozen 

■Dividers,  8  inches  long,  c.  s.,  wing   ..  do.. 

Dividers,  10  inches  Long,  c. s., wing do.. 

Drills,  blacksmith's  do.. 

Drills,  breast do.. 

Drills,  hand,  light,  for  metal   do.. 

Faucets,  brass,  racking,  (-inch,  loose  key do.. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork  lined,  No. 2. do.. 

Piles,  flat,  bastard,  8-inch .do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  14-inch  do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  14-inch do.. 
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1A 

ti 
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44 

HO 

18 
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Points  of  delivery. 


All 


points. 


08& 

14} 

112 


29^, 

,  23  " " 


1.09 
1.77 
1.33 


a  Per  pound. 
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advertisement  of  March  LO,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service    Continued, 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

M".  T. 

Chicago. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

?. 

3 

.43 
.34 

.38 
.43 

.09 
.07* 

.  ().-> 
.08 

.18 

1.3.", 
7.50 
1.88 
1.88 
2.00 
'_'.  CO 

2.  80 

3.  05 
3.30 
3.  75 
2.  80 
2.80 
2.80 
3.30 
3.75 
4.23 
4.65 
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.40  J 
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1.74 
1.74 
L.95 
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01 
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63 
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6  Solid  steel ;  delivered  at  New  York. 


654 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tlork  city,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded , 


Clabs  17— Continued. 
ii  aim  »\vakr— continued. 


Files,  gunsmith's,  assorted dozen. 

i ni Mid.  bastard,  8-inch do... 

h do... 

12-inch do... 

Files,  null  a  iw,  6-inch do... 

b do. . . 

10-inoh do... 

12-inch ♦- <lo. .. 

14-inch do... 

File  , round, bastard, 6-inch do... 

ooh do... 

10-inch do. .. 

12-inch do. .. 

L4-incfa •. do... 

quare,  bastard,  12-inoh do... 

Inch do... 

3fr>inch do... 

4  inch do... 

\\ -iin  h  do... 

5-inch ? do... 

6-inch ~ do... 


Fish-hooks,  i  inged,  assorted,  Xns.1,',2,',3 M... 

Fish  lines, cotton,  assorted  sizes dozen. 


Flat-irons,  5  lbs,  (pairs) per  pound. 

6  lbs.  (pairs) do... 

7  His.  (pairs) do... 

8  lbs.  (pairs) do... 

Gat<  s,  molassi  s,  2,  iron dozen. 

< ; anges,  marking do. . . 

mortise,  screw-slide do. . . 


Baddler's  i do. 

Blitting,  with  handle do. 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  nail,  assorted,  large do 

spike,  assorted,  large do. 


14 

1  1 

11 

15 

It 

11 

24 

25 

15 

17 

64 

34 

63 

«••{ 

78 

78 

50 

SO 

15 

15 

12 

19 

11 

15 

17 

17 

12 

19 

7 

7 

60 

60 

59 

59 

90 

OO 

50 

50 

64 

64 

81 

81 

7 
97 

8 
!>7 

20 
100 
88 
43 
3 

20 

loo 

88 
43 

16 

16 

r 

5 

1 

2 

26 
20 

26 
96 

Bastard.    It  one  round  edge,  advance  1\  per  d  New  American  Ao  Company's  make, 

cent,  on  price.  tucket,  K.I. 

No.  1.     Eenry  Diston  &  Son.  c  "Western  File  Company,  first  quality. 
No.  2.    J.  Barton  Smith. 


Paw- 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sewici   -Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


<D 

a 

a 

a 

6 

"tt> 

» 

a 

B 

9 

Q 
DQ 

H 

a 
o 

pq 

>> 

s 

O 

M 

ri 

c3 

% 

n 

1 
3 

9 

.2 

o 

ti 

H 

a 

HS 

CQ 

«< 

2 

0 

t4 

h> 

< 

i 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


1.72 

2.32 

.67 

.86 

1.13 

1.60 

2.32 

.67 

.87 

1.13 

1.58 

2.32 

1.92 

.33 

.33 

.36 

.41 

.50 

.73 


NY. 


dl.23 

dl.66 

d2.  22 

a.  64 

a.  83 

al.08 

al.54 

a2.  22 

d.61 

d.83 

dl.08 

dl.54 

d'l.  22 

dl.91 

31 

31 

d.34 

(Z.40 

d.48 

d.68 


Chicago. 


b2.  ftj 

z,3.03 

1.28 

1.19 

el.  74 

cl.62 

2.  34 

2.16 

.67 

.  62 

.87 

.81 

1.13 

1.07 

1.62 

i..»o 

2.34 
9.16 

.67 
.63 

.87 

.81 

1.14 

1.07 

1.62 

1.50 

2.34 

3.16 

2.00 

1.85 

.33 

.30 

.33 

.31 

.36 

.34 
.43 

.39 
.51 

.47 
.73 

.67 

1.30 

.06 

.07 


.10 
.11 
<7-09 
.02| 
•  02| 
.02| 
.02| 
3.50 


.35 

3.60 


4.00 
.16 
.33 


N.Y. 


1.16 

1.57 

3.11 

.60 

.78 
1.03 

1.46 

2.  11 

.61 

.78 

1.03 

1.46 

2.11 

1.81 

.30 

.30 

.33 

.38 

.46 


1.40 
h.09 

;.io 
i.19 
Jt.13 


4.75 

2.50 

.26 

.34 

3.34 

4.38 

1S.OO 

3.40 

.18 

.38 


Chicago. 


.  95 

1.30 

1.76 

.  52 

.73 

.95 

1.35 

1.  95 

.67 

.90 

1.35 

1.35 

1.95 

1.50 

.28 

.  28 

.30 

.33 

4.54 


N.Y. 


el.  25 

el.  70 
e2.  28 

e.6G 

e.86 

el  12 

el.  59 

e2.  30 

e.  66 

e.86 

el.  12 

el.  59 

e2. 30 

el.  96 

e.33 

e.33 

.  35 

.41 

.50 

.70 


/.02| 
/■02| 
/.02| 
/•  021 


.15 

.30 


N.  Y. 


1.00 

1.42 

2.00 

.60 

.85 

1.12 

1.58 

2.30 

.59 

.82 

1.14 

1.62 

2.30 

1.74 

.33 

.33 

/.  35 

/.42 

/.51 

/•71 


.10 


1.75 

.34 

3.60 

18.00 

3.88 

.16 

.33 


All 
points. 


Clii<  affo. 


1.40 
.06J 
.07* 
.  08* 
•  08| 


.032 
.03J 
.03| 
.03J 

1.75 


X.  V. 


.33J 
3.33 


3.33 
.  131 

.251 


/  No  sample. 

g  2  to  6,  assorted. 

h  No.  1. 


i  Xo.  2. 
j  No.  3. 
k  No.  4. 


J56 


EEPOKT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OV    THE    INTERIOR 


lb8*ract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  17— Continued. 
BAKDWABX— continued. 


Glue,  en  i  >  •  ni.  is.  medium  quality pounds. 


Ote, No.  1,  l i lined 

.  c.  8. : 

handled dozen 

J.  i in  li  socket,  firmer,  handled do.. 

J  inch  socket,  firmer,  bandied do.. 

b  tndled .<lo.. 

l-inch  socket, firmer, handled do.. 

W<  mis .per  pound. 

mndfl do. 

onnds. do. . 

Weighing  125  pounds .do.. 

gliing  150  pounds <lo. 

Weighing  - do.. 

Weighing  500 pounds do. . 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  impi 
heavy  

Gun-hammers,  forged,  unfinished dozen. 

Gun-1  md <lo.. 

Gun-]  <1".. 

Dront,  German  silver,  unfinished 

back,  iion,  clover-leaf  pattern,  unfinished  ..do.. 

do. . 

Gun- tubes, assort  -  do.. 

Hamu  • 

Xo.  1  \ do . . 


5,0.8 do. 


s,  turning,  _  to  2§  pounds do. 

Eammi  -".  solid  c.  s. : 

l-inch do. 


lj-inch do. 

do. 


Hammers,  shoemaker's,  c.  s~  Kb.  1 do. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  c.  s. : 

2  pounds 

4  pounds 

<;  pounds 

8  pounds 

10  pounds   

12  pounds 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c.  s.: 

Size  5  pounds 

Size  8  pounds 

Size  12  pounds 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterer's  pattern dozen. 


Handles,  awl,  ordinary  pes do. 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  sewing do. 


1 

:: 
4 
3 

170 

41 

15 

5 

1 
1 


32 

138 


><><> 


1  1 


I 

3 
I 
3 

56  I 

170 

II 

I  ■» 

•"» 

I 


7.M 


I 
1 
1 

I 
I 
•2 

70 


a 

s 
i 
i 
i 

•2  1 
is 
I  1 
J  * 

7 
17 

15 

4 

7 


32 
138 


Points  of  delivery. 


X.  V 


.  101 

.13 

.  13 
.13$ 


5.  M 

».  18 
5.24 

5.  17 

G.80 


::.  10 
3.  9  i 
3.00 

3.  07 

3.97 


15.00 

'J.  7.". 

a  67 

3.  50 
3.10 

l.  25 

::.  7o 


.-•>  delivery. 

'  City  extra  heavy. 


r,  Yerkes  &  Plumb's,  warranted. 
d  Cleveland. 


t  Forest  City. 
/Xo  sample. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

advertisement  of  March  10,  1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service  -Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


G57 


a 

5 
-a 
O 

© 

a 
afi 

a 

H 

a 
o 

a 

33 

"to 

o 

03 

o 
u 

n 

9 
o 
3 

tn 

00 

a 
O 

M 

d 

a 
cfl 

a 

3 

09 

H 
W 

a 

N 

*■* 

o 

o 
a 
<u 
72 

Foints  of  delivery. 

s 

- 

Xew  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Xew  York. 

Xew  York. 

Chicago. 

fe 

.10 
.13 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.41 

.12 
.14 
.141 
.15 

.40 

4.20 
4.90 
5.  63 
5.  98 
6.6? 

.141 

.41 

4.20 
4.83 

f).  65 

5.75 
6.20 

a.  oo? 

a.  OOJ 
a.  00} 
a.OOt 
a.OOJ 
a.OOJ 
a.OOJ 

1 

2 
3 

1 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

L3 

It 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.OOJ 

..<><>; 

.OO} 
.OO} 
.OO] 
.OO} 

.  003 

k3.  25 

16 
L7 
18 
L9 

•J() 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

30 
37 
38 
39 
40 

11 
42 

•    .011 

.on 

.30 
.49 

oka  io 

aM.»5 
A5.  95 

.60 
0.40 
0.40 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.34 

2.  74 
3.10 

2.  95 
3.35 

14.23 

2.  53 
2.7.3 

2.98 
3.10 

3.  50 
3.53 
55.75 

.26 
.51 
.65 
.86 
1.07 
1.29 

.54 

.86 

1.29 

3.30 

1.  54 
.  75 
.  13* 

.35 

.  29 
&.40 

.491 

.46 

.40 

5.60 
5.60 
,1» 
.10 

.13 

.36 

2.  72 

3.' 90 

2.75 
16.00 

5.60 

5.00 

.30 

4.18 
3.00 

2.30 

3.35 

4.25 
3.  35 
10.00 

2.90 

3.55 

4.00 
2.50 

1.433, 
.54 
.72 
.OO 
l.OS 

.55 

.88 
1.30 

1.  7.-> 
3.75 

.14 

.14 

2.85 

d3.  38 

e3.00 

8.00 

cl.28 

C3. 50  • 

/17.  50 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 

7i2. 10 
?2.  55 
;3.  00 

44 
45 
16 

47 

18 

0.15 

a.  15 
<7. 09} 
g.  09| 

tf.09} 
<7-09} 

7-09} 
a.  09} 

fir- 09} 

19 

5] 

v> 

53 

-,1 

•-,-, 

W) 

3.60 

17 

58 
59 

fin 

.14 

61 

• 

n  rer  pounu.  » 

ft  7  ounces  withont  handles. 

INT  87  V  2 42 


t  13  ounces  without  handles. 
j  1  pound  2  ounces  without  handles. 


k  Dozen. 


658  REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  -which  contracts  have  hecn  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
hakd  ware— continued. 


Hatchets, c. a., broad,  6-inch  cut.  handled. doz 
Hatchets, c a., shingling,  No.  2 do.. 


Hinges, extra  heavy  strap  and  T: 

«  inch <lo. 

10-inch do. 

12-inoh do. 

Hinges,  heavy  strap: 

8-inoh... do. 

10-inch do. 

12-inoh do. 

Hinges,  liu'hi  strap : 

6-inoh do. 

8-inch do. 

10-inoh do. 

12-inoh .do. 

Hinges,  Qgh1  Btrap  and  t : 

6-inch do. 

8-inch do. 

10-inch  do. 

Iron,  band: 

ix  i lbs 

*x  1 do. 

ix  U do. 

i  x  l* do. 

ixii do. 

4x2 do. 

I  x  8 .do. 

I  x  3$ do. 

A  x  1 do. 

ftx2 do. 

V',;  x  3 do. 

Ax3j do. 

Ax8| do. 

Iron,  llat-bar: 

ix  A do. 

ill do 

Jxi do. 

ixii do. 

Jxl* do. 

ixii do. 

i  x2 do. 

Jx2J do. 

ix4 do. 

jS  x  2 do. 

isb  x  2 J do . 

ftx2f...: do. 

Ax3J do. 

?x  i do. 

gx| do. 

ix| do. 

|xl do. 

txlj do. 

ftxli do. 

gx2 do. 

gx2J do. 

£x3 do. 

|x3Jr do. 

T5X1& do. 

Ax  If do. 

ixj do. 

4  xl do. 

Axli do. 


17 

103 


26 

20 

33 
21 
22 

132 
40 
25 

1G 

•17 
23 
18 


1,395 
1,405 
1,835 
1,450 

2,  550 

900 
375 

900 

10 

250 

400 

1 ,  275 
:;.  975 

2,  305 

3,  075 
1,200 
2,300 

850 
250 
850 
150 
200 
300 
350 

500 

2,  075 

2,600 

2,  985 

2,600 

390 

200 

700 

300 

200 

290 

1,945 

2,  295 


c- 


17 

103 


39 
95 
90 

33 

J I 
39 

139 

46 
95 

Hi 

17 
93 
IS 

573 

1,395 

1,405 

1,835 

1,450 

9,550 

900 

375 

ooo 

!MM> 

735 

lO 

950 

400 

1,375 

3,975 

9,305 

3,075 

1 ,300 

3,300 

850 

350 

JS50 

I5» 

300 

:joo 

350 

350 

500 

3,075 

3,000 

3,985 

3,600 

300 

300 

700 

300 

30O 

390 

1 ,945 

3,395 


Points  of  deliver}'. 


65.98 
c2.  94 


7.12 
4.02 


7.  50 
7.74 
3.99 
3.60 
4.20 


a  Chicago. 


b  "Strong  <fc  Co,  "  brand. 


♦"Adams"  brand. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,/©r  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


o 

c 

£© 

09 

H  O 

d 

-a 
o 

eg 

a 

2 
o 

H 
a 
o 

1 

GQ 

- 
tc 

s 

QD 

'So 

eg 
3 

a 
a 
a 

§ 

a 

03 
O 

W 

_© 

o 
3 

3 

3 

u 
« 
6 

a 

ea 

a 
p 

ea 

■n 

a 

,4. 
ha 

f 

Foints  of  delivery. 

0 

o 
be 
4 

Id 
o 

o 
tx 

s 

s 

> 

to 

o  o 
bo 

>*& 

.J 

e 
to 

u 

e 

"I 

3 

1* 

© 

o 
u 
ea 

1H 
o 

o 
to 
ea 

_© 

a 
— 
§ 
p 

ft 

a7. 85 

6.85 

6.75 
<23.49 

3.09 

6.80 
3.80 

8.25 
•_'.  75 

1 

ali.  77 

2.93 

e3.79 

€l.4G 
82.24 

C3.24 

el.  35 
02.  20 
*3.10 

?  55 

2 

3 

a3.GS 

I.IO 
9.15 

;.oi 

1.32 
1  .!>.> 
2.76 

.51 

1.65 

i. 

.45 
.54 
.73 

4 

5 

7 

R 

q 

Ifl 

1 1 

1° 





8.82 
eL  11 
e2.  uo 

8.  45 

•.  05 
c.78 

ia 

14 

i", 









it; 

17 

is 

2. GO 

2.00 

1 .90 
l.OO 
1.90 
J  .90 
1.90 
1.90 
9.10 
9.00 
2.00 
9.O0 
9.00 

2.00 
2.49 
9.29 
2.29 
2.19 
2.19 
2.19 
2.19 

9.19 
2.19 
2.19 
2.19 
2.49 

2.09 

2.19 

1.99 
1.99 
1.99 

1.99 
1.99 
2.39 
2.19 
1.99 

:;.  i» 
2.  59 
2.59 
2.  40 
2.  40 
2.49 
2.  40 
2.49 
2.  59 
2.49 
2.40 
2.40 
2-49 

2.65 
2.40 

2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.  25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 

2.35 
2.35 
2.25 
2.20 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 

2.35 
2.25 
2.14 

3.00 
2.50 
2.  50 
2.  40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 

3.00 
2.60 
2.40 
2.40 
2.  30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.30 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.50 
2.30 
2.10 

19 

"ii 

21 

22 

23 

"1 

,,r) 

"ii 

"7 

28 

29 

'10 

"1 

',r> 

33 



84 

35 

'{(I 

37 

88 

39 

40 





41 

4" 

43 

44 

4") 

4f. 

47 





48 

49 

r,0 

51 





5?. 

53 

54 

f»5 

Rfi 

57 

58 

59 

cZ  103  dozen  only 


e  No  sample. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York,  city  under  advertisement 
of  March  10,  1857,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note.—  Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  17 — Continued. 
1 1  a  i:  i  'WARE — continued. 


-«-» 

0 

3 

3 

A 
# 

*t 

«* 

O 

i-a 

a 

*9 

& 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Iron,  fat-bar: 

ixlj  pounds 

*  x2 do. 

A  X2J do. 

ft  x'_'i do. 

g  x  lj do. 

I  x2 do. 

g  x2i do. 

Iron,  halt-round: 

i-inoh do. 

§-inch do . 

I  inch do. 

i-tnoh do. 

1-inch do. 

|4noh .do. 

1-inch do. 

IJ-inoh <lo. 

1  Vincli do. 

Iron,  .Juniata: 

,'-.  *2 do. 

£  x2 do. 

ix-2.... do. 

A  rf.... do. 

ixi do. 

Sheet,  galvanized,  :>  inches,  No. 25. do. 

Sheet,  ^  Inches,  No.  25 do. 

Iron,  nail-rod.  ordinary  size do. 

Iron,  Norway,  g  x  1 do. 

Iron,  Norway,  l  inch  Bqnare do. 

Iron,  i-oval,  $  x  A. do. 

Iron,  i-oval,  £  x| do. 


2,600 
1,850 
250 
650 
1,  550 
450 
575 

125 
175 
400 
855 
1,  250 
950 
575 
100 
300 

175 

50 

100 

284 

725 

8:t5 

900 

2,075 

1,150 

1,025 

220 

531 


2,fiOO 
1,850 
950 
650 
1,550 
450 
575 

125 
J  75 

lOO 
855 
J,  2. "JO 
050 
375 
loo 

300 

175 

50 

lOO 

2*1 

735 

835 

OOO 

9,075 

1 , 1  SO 

1,925 

990 

531 


<>.30 

5.25 


2.14 
2.14 
2.  14 
2.14 
2.  14 
2.14 
2.14 

4.50 
3.05 

2.90 

2.75 
2.75 
*..->.-> 
9.55 
2.55 
2.55 

3.40 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


4.90 

3.55 
3.35 
9.90 

2.75 


2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


5.00 
3.50 
3.20 
"2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

3.50 

3.  25 

2. SO 

3.00 

3.00 

6.50 
4.S5 
4.70 

360 

340 


1.09 
1.99 
l.OO 
1 .09 
1 .99 
1.99 
1.99 

4.99 
4.99 
3.49 
3.19 
3.19 
2.69 
2.  60 
2.  69 
3.09 


4.75 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertisement 
of  March  10, 1877,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 


[Note. 


-Figures  iu  largo  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  wcro 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Q 

.3 

8 

05 

o 

W 

a 

wS 

n 

0 

s 

3 

s 

Class  17— Continued. 

_: 

►a 

a 

s 

HARDWAKE— continued. 

8 
U 

o 
>> 

ed 
a 

GO 

Pa 

o 
DQ 

X 

J- 

Points  of  delivery. 

t2 

,a 

a 

ed 

a 

0 

3 

Chi- 

Chi- 

Chi- 

Chi- 

a 

= 

fc 

a- 

9 

cago. 

cago. 

cago. 

cago. 

ft 

1 

Iron,  oval,  \  to  1,  assorted 

.pounds 

930 

950 

9.35 

a3.  00 

l 

Iron,  round  : 

2 

1-inch 

do.. 

2,  4  tO 

2.  1  10 

9.65 

3.00 

2.09 

2 

3 

jVinch 

do.. 

2,  30S 

3,305 

9.55 

2.  80 

2.  7!) 

:{ 

4 

l-inoh 

do.. 

4,625 

4,695 

9.45 

2.  70 

2.  59 

4 

5 

i7,,-iuch 

do.. 

2,  T.-.o 

9,750 

9.35 

2.50 

2.  39 

G 

G 

i-inch 

do.. 

•  ;,  it:, 

6,1  75 

9.35 

2.50 

2.39 

6 

7 

,'!,-inch 

do.. 

2,900 

9,900 

2  25 

2.30 

3.19 

7 

8 

jj-inch 

do.. 

5, 7::o 

5,730 

S  25 

2.30 

9.19 

8 

9 

5-incli 

do.. 

5,  825 

3,895 



2.  20 

2.20 

9.09 

9 

It) 

finch 

do.. 

2,500 

9,500 

2.  20 

2.  20 

9.09 

10 

11 

1-mch 

do.. 

::,  629 

3,699 

2.  1 5 

2.10 

J. 99 

11 

12 

11-inch 

do.. 

950 

950 

2.  1  5 

2.10 

J. 99 

1" 

13 

U-inch 

Iron, sheet : 

....  do.. 

10 

JO 

2.15 

2.10 

1.99 

13 

N 

iV.-iuch  thick 

do.. 

200 

390 

9. 99 

u 

IS 

i-inch  thick 

do.. 

450 

450 

9.99    

15 

16 

li-iuch  thick 

do.. 

110 

1  IO 

3.99    

16 

17 

NO.  16 

do.. 

000 

•200 

ooo 
900 

9.99    

9.99   

17 

18 

No.  '20 

do.. 

18 

19 

No.  22 

do.. 

50 

SO 

3.99    

1!) 

20 

No.  24 

do.. 

254 

95  l 

3.09    

20 

•'1 

No.  25 

No.  20 

do.. 

do.. 

400 
7,475 

IOO 
7,475 

3.19 

15.19 

"1 

22 



22 

Iron,  square : 

23 

1-ineh 

do.. 

150 

150 

9.65 

3.00 

2.99 

23 

24 

3-inch 

do.. 

450 

450 

9.45 

2.70 

2.59 

24 

25 

1-inch 

do.. 

1,405 

1,405 

9.35 

2.50 

2.  39 

25 

'2(5 

f-inch 

do.. 

1,650 

1,650 

2.25 

2.30 

3.19 

20 

27 

3-inch 

do.. 

2,  725 

9,795 

2.20 

2.20 

3.09 

27 

28 

1-inch 

do.. 

925 

995 



2.14 

2.10 

1 .99 

28 

'J'.) 

11-inch 

do.. 

150 

J50 

2.14 

2.10 

1 .99 

29 

30 

H-inch 

do.. 

145 

1  15 

2.14 

2.10 

1 .99 

30 

31 

Iron,  Swede,  &  x  1 

do.. 

250 

950 

5.50 

5.85 

31 

32 

Iron,  Swede,  &  x  £ 

do.. 

350 

350 

5.00 

5.(0 

3.95 

32 

a  §  to  1,  assorted. 


G62     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
|  X<u  e.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
babdwarb— -continued. 


10 

11 
12 
13 

II 

!;";■ 

!: 

10 

20J 
21 

.... 

24 
25 
26 
27 

29 

31 

32 

i 

36 
37 

(0 
41 
42 
43 
14 

45 
46 

•17 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

54 
55 
56 
57 


Ii.ni.  Swede: 

i  by  1  pounds. 

<i". 

i>\  i  do.. 

do.. 

2 do., 

do. 

Knh .  a  and  forks,  per  pair pairs 


I  i 

Butcher,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster    do  :<  □ 


Carving,  and  forks  cocoa  handles  per  pair   — pairs 

Chopping dozen 

Drawing,  10-inch,  c s.,  carpenter's do.. 

Drawing,  L2-iuch,  o.  s.,  carpenter's  <lo. 

Horse-shoeing    do.. 

Hunting  6-iuoh, ebony  handle,  with  ...do.. 


Saddler's do. 

makei  s,  square  p  do. 

oing,  0-inch,  c< i  handle,  without  bolstei  ..  do. 

melting,  5-inch  bowl <lo. 


Latches,  thumb,  Roggen  pattern 


do. 


Lead,  in  bars pounds 

i,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys dozi  d 

.do. . 

•  mineral  knob: 
Rim,  4  i  lie  Ins.  iron  bolt,  2  keys. do.. 

Rim  on  bolt,  2  keys. do.. 

5  km  hi  s,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do.. 

■II  bolt,  -  keys do.. 

Mortise,  3j  inches,  iron  bolt,  -  keys do.. 

Loi  k  j,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each,  assoi  ted 
combinations  on  ea<  sh  shipping  order. ." dozen. 


Mainsprings  for  gun-looks do.. 

Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory,  round,  6  by  4  Inches do.. 

Mattocks,  ax,C.  8 1 do.. 

Nails,  casing,  6d pounds. 

Nails,  casing,  8d do. . 

Nails,  casing,  L2d do.. 

Nails,  6d,  cut do.. 


550 
1,279 
1,354 
1,225 

275 
10,755 


105 


4 
11 
22 

3,200 

(i,  Tin 

400 

5,  450 


3? 


695 

550 
1,979 
1,354 
1,935 


338 


V> 

5 

.» 

JS 

6 

I 
204 

I 
904 

4 

17 
11 
3 

1 
17 
1  1 

1 

10.» 


3  SO 

:t7 
%J7 

«>vJ 

7S 

:*s 
:«7 
10 

70 


4 
19 
99 

3,900 

«>.7IO 

too 
5,450 


H  5 
—  ft 

i 

o 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.    X.  York 


4.G7 
5.18 


64.70 


a  Delivered  in  Chicago. 

b  Peerless. 

c  Webster's. 

(/  In  lots  of  200  k<  ps  or  more:  Delivered  In  Saint 
Paul,  add  24  cents;  delivered  i»  Sioux  City,  add 
35 cents;  delivered  in  Omaha,  add  27 cents ;  <!<•• 
livered  in  Kansas  City,  add  :!">c  nts. 


e  Westenholmes. 

t"Sot  scored  handle. 

g  Guard. 

h  New  York  deln  i 

i  1,100  pounds  nails  1o  J.  J.  Park  hunt    delivered 
at  Chicago. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contiuued. 
awards  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 

a 

5 

a 
o 

*"5 

Simeon  H.  Crane. 

i 

5 

•■a 

■    R    Kim- 
bark. 

3 

B 

p 

pq 

0 
3 

■fi 

n 

5 
pq 

6 

a' 

a 

V 

M 

a 

w 

Points  of  delivei  y. 

,0 

a 

N.  York. 

N.York. 

Chicago. 

( ihicag  '. 

Chicago. 

New  fork 

Chicago. 

N.  York. 

N.  York. 

0 

4.50 

Mi 

3.45 

:i.:ir, 
3.35 

4.40 

/.■  :.  7  t 
A . :  59 



1 



" 

3 



4 

G 

o6.48 

;.  65 

.77 
.81 

.  r. 
L00 

1.10 

7 

06.  L2 
1. 10 

.os. 

1.04 
1.3  1 
1.01 

1.09 

1.  i". 

1 .  •_':. 
i.  _•: 

l.  19 
1.70 

1  92 

•J.  63 
J  65 

11.90 

.1..) 

.97* 
.::i 
.05  J 



.84 
.s«» 

. 55 

.  95 

.48 
g.V.i 

1.09 

4.15 
4.49 

2.99 

1.89 
1.79 

13.25 
.68 
1.49 

2.  4f> 
3.40 

.L'G 

8 
9 

10 

1.05 

.9.-> 

.57 

11 
12 
13 

.59 
.GO 

11 
L5 

Hi 

4.00 
4.95 

l.  20 

4.  CO 

«2.90 

1.80 

/1.70 

17 

is 

l'i 

3.15 

::.  25 
1.51 

1.50 

3.  20 

20 

20J 
21 

.'!.  00 

23 

2.  00 1 
1.95 

2. 40 

24 
25 
26 

97 

c.  82 

MS 

3.  54 

.30 
.38 
.  56 
.05| 
1.75 
1.48 

2.10 

2.^0 

3.  30 

4.99 

«.30 

2.10 

4.oe 

3.60 
4.08 

?fl 



i.ir 

•") 

30 

.29 

31 
32 

33 

34 

V. 

1.  19 
1.30 

2.  65 

3.  65 
5.  9  1 

7.4.', 

1.15 

36 

2.  93 

2.::  I 

3.  27 

5.  71 
<;.!»! 
2.37 

2.20 
4.80 
2.  GO 

3.05 

4.58 
1.20 

1.0v5 

5.  7") 
a5.4G 

37 

2.20 

3.00 

4.  50 

5.  75 

2.20 

38 



39 
40 

41 

4? 

43 

2.79 
2.74 
1.75 

44 

1.25 

1.72 
5.27 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
5C 

2.24 

1.70 

a5. 1G 

a5.34 

2  25 
5!  40 

5.  7U 

dr.).  44 

dm3. 19 
dn'2.  94 
do2.  G9 

51 

5.  35 

3.49 
3.24 
2.99 
2.  74 

5? 

t3.35 
J3.10 

2.85 
£2.60 

3.40 
3.15 
•_'.  90 
2.  G3 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

j  2,200  pounds  nails  to  -T.  J.  Parkhnrst,  delivered  at  Chicago. 
k  2,600  pounds  nails  to  J.  J.  Parkhnrst,  delivered  at  Chicago. 

(Awarded  2,100  pounds  nails  to  S.  IT.  Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kansas  City,  $3.79,  or  at  Omaha,  $3.71. 
TO  Awarded  4,510  pounds  nails  to  S.  E.Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kansas  City,  $3.54,  or  at  Omaha,  $3.4G. 
n  Awarded  400  pounds  nails  to  S.  II.  Crane,  at  Souk  or  Kansas  City,  $3.29,  or  at  Omaha,  $3.21. 
0  Awarded  _\8V)  ponnds  nails  to  S.  IT.  Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kansas  City;  $3.01,  or  at  Omaha,  $2.90. 
p  Also  bids  $1.57  and  $1.95. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[NOTE. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  w^iich  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
BABDWABB— continued. 


Nails,  Bd.,  oat 

Nails,   10,|.,  cut 

Nails,  12d.,  0U< 

•!  ,  Cut    

Nails,  30d.,  cut 

Nails,  lo.l.,  out 

i.,  cut 

nee,  8d 

Nails,  fence,  lOd 

nee,  1 2d 

Nails,  tiui-lim_r,  6d 

Nails,  finishing 
Nails,  h< 


.pounds. 
...do. .. 
....do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Nails,  horsesl 
Nails,  ho 


Nails,  lath.  3d 

shoe,  No.  G 

Nails,  shingle,  4d    

■  ■11  Jit,  Bd    



•  r  •  UK  !i  boll . . 

>r    '  - 1  mli  bolt . 

i  h  I  Mil  t  . . 

ii  boll  . 

Nuts,  Iron,  sqo  nob  bolt. 

ii  ii  bolt  . 

•  li  boll . . 

■  i  L-incb  boll . . 

Oakum 

Oilers,  zino,  medinm  Bize 


.do  .. 
.do... 


..do. 
..do 
.do. 


.do  .. 
.do... 

.do  .. 
.do  .. 


..do... 
..do  .. 
..do... 
..do  .. 
.dozen. 


Oil-stones,  W 
Packing,  hemp 


....do... 
.pounds. 


|  inch 

Packing,  rubber,  fr-inch 

Packing,  rubber,  )  inch 

Packing,  yarn  (cotton  ■• 


Paper,  emery  (assorted) 
Paper,  sand  (assorted) .. 
Pencils,  carpenter's 


.do 


.do. 


.do..-. 

.do... 


.qilllcs. 

...do.  -. 
.dozen. 


Picks,  mill,  solid  cast-steel,  2  pounds. 

Pinking-irons,  L-inch 

Pipe,  iron,  t-inch 

Pipe,  iron,  £-incb  

Pipe,  iron,  L-incb 

Pipe,  iron,  1  fc-inch -  - 

Pipe,  iron,  l&-inch 

Pipe,  iron,  2-inch 


.do... 
.do... 

.fl  Bt. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 


zj 


12,650 

7.  'Mill 

6,700 
4,000 
4,000 
5,  200 

::,  TOO 
2,  LOO 

:;.  360 


1,714 
703 

11,500 

4.  "J 70 

42 
100 
410 

170 
375 
100 

l'.IO 

300 

56 

9 


183 
85 
70 

350 

227 
402 
256 


4 

2 

410 

750 
425 


o/o 


38,495 
39,300 

13.000 

:;n.  lOO 

N.OOO 
0,700 
I. (MX) 
1,000 
5,700 
3,700 
3,300 
:{.*."»o 

1,>*7 

1,714 

70S 

4,033 
450 

11,700 

4,370 

6,350 

66 

13 

IOO 

no 

170 
:«7.> 
IOO 
IOO 
300 

56 

o 

:jo.» 


183 

85 

70 

356 

337 
463 
356 


ll(i 

3,7.»0 

1,435 

1,535 

575 

30. > 


Points  of  deliveryj 


Chicago. 


.13 


10 


All 
p.  tints. 


.07  i 


a  Nails  in  lota  of  200  kegs  or  more,  delivered  in 
Saint  Paul,  add 24  cents  per  keg  to  Chicaso 
juice;  in  Sioux  City,  35 cents;  in  Omaha,  27 

•  cuts;  in  Kansas,  35  cents. 
b  Pine  iron,  regular 
c  In  1-pound  b 

d  No  sample. 

A  warded  to  J.  J.  Parkhurst,d  diveredat  Chicago: 
e  0,600  pounds.  o3,050  pounds. 

/  13,550  pounds  ft  L0,300  pounds. 


Awarded  fco J.  J.  Parkhurst,  delivered  at  Chicago: 

i  1,800  pounds.  I  2,400  ponnds. 

j  1,900  pounds.  m  2,000  ponnds. 

/.■  1,600  pounds.  n2,700  pounds. 

Awarded  to  s.  B.Crane,  delivered  at  Sioux  City 
or  Kansas  Citv : 

o  18,895  pounds  at  $2.79,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.71. 

p 25. 750  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.46. 

q   8,950  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
LOO  ponnds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.4G. 
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advertisement  of  March  10, 1887,  for goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 

awards  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


■ 
a 

& 
a 

'A 

< 

5 
o 

O 
4 

si 

i 

GO 

E 
.  3 

a 

-if 

sj  3 

E 

a 
o 
GQ 

"St 

CO 

E 

■— 

u 

- 

.a 

A 

OS 

£ 
pq 

o 

to 

C 

d 

II.  T.  Wake- 
man. 

Points  of  delivery. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Chi*  i 

Chicago. 

New 

York. 

Chicago. 

N  i  •  w 
Yo.k. 

N  i  ■  w 

Ymk. 

s 

= 

0O&  4  1 

per'.  19 
oa2 10 
ro2. 19 
•o2.19 
to2.  l!) 
ua2  L9 
pa2.44 
ioa2. 19 
xa2. 19 
ya3.9  1 
MI3.69 

e9.35 

ra.io 

o9.10 
A9.10 
i9.10 
19.10 
*9.10 
29.35 
m9.10 
n9.10 
;:.  R5 

3.60 

.li 

:J? 

.10) 
M.85 

2.  16 

•J.  15 
2.  15 
2  15 
2  ::. 
2. 1 .". 
2.15 
2.  lit 
2.15 
2.15 

2.49 

2. 2 1 

•_>  g  t 

•1      •!  J 

2.  24 

2  ' '  1 

2!  24 

2.  19 

•j  24 

3.74 

.  11 

.  11 
.11 

::.  7:. 

1 

?, 

3 

4 



6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1" 

13 

it 
1". 

16 

17 

3.  G9 

3.65 



IS 

19 

•Ml 

4_'.  !>1 

•a  69 

•3.  il 
o.  B) 
o.7 
0.  51 
.01} 
.04 
.03| 
.031 
.  031 
.  091 

'69.83 
'3.60 
3.33 

0.6ft 

i).'',;, 
0.  1 

o.  a,', 
O.Sft 

o. :«,:-, 

2  '.mi 
::.  65 
3.  10 

.or 

,0<i 
.  061 
.03V 
.03  i 
.03 
.OS 
.03 

2.  0!) 
3.74 

::.  49 

.OS 

•  06A 
.OS 

.03 

.  03 

.03 

"1 

•" 

.... 

.  17 

/,■>.  55 

"t 

.  17 



?;'» 

.111 

.  091 

.  01)  i 
.06 

04.25 
c  1.25 

03.55 



'  fl 



"7 



?$ 



29 

.0(5 

30 

.  05J 



31 

.OS  i 

.  50 

(1.  50 

d2.  ::•"» 
d.  16 

iL19 
rf.12 

d.  12 

(/.  10 

e?.20 

rf.16 
d.20 

8.75 
.55 
.03J 
.04| 
.05| 
.071 
.101 
.13J 

.,., 

.47 
.  56 

.SO 

.  68 
9.40 

.  n 
.13 

.16 

.10 

.1G 

.10 

.IOi 

.2  1 
.17 

.23 

.  50 

.  58 
J.  25 

.50 
**\"08i 

■111 

■  Hi 
.ill 
.081 

33 

.57 



• 

34 
35 

.15 

;i; 

.IOi 
.10} 
.IOi 

•  I'-'l 

.  124 



.121 
.181 

.11-' 
■  171 

.11J 

•1TI 

37 

38 

;<) 

-in 

II 

12 

43 

11 

r, 

16 

17 

4fl 

.20 

.17 
.21 
.21 
.  26 
8.50 
.60 

49 

.24 

.36 

8.82 

50 
51 
52 

.03 1 
.04A 

.06 /& 
.OS| 
.It 
.14 

.50 

54 

* 



.03J 

.05 

.071 

.09J 

.121 

.15| 

V) 

fW! 

57 

f}R 



71 

(ill 

Awarded  to  S.  II.  Crane,  delivered  at  Sioux  City 
or  Kansas  City: 
s  6.200  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
t  4,800  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.4(1. 
u 2,400  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.46. 
v  1,600  pounds  at  $2.79,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.71. 
103,700  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.4(1. 
xl.000  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.46. 
i/2,200  pounds  at  $1.29,  or  at  Omaha  at  64,21. 


Awarded  to  S.  II.  Crane,  delivered  at  Sioux  City 
or  Kansas  Citv : 
z  3,450  pounds  at  $4.04,  or  at  Omaha  at  $3.96. 

4  6.700  pounds  at  $3.29.  or  at  Omalia  at  $3.21. 

5  3.325  pounds  at  $4.01,  or  at  Omaha  at  $3.90. 
c  4,295  pounds  at  $3.79,  or  at  Omaha  at  $3.71. 

Awarded  to  -F.  J.  Parkhurst : 

*  400  pounds.  2  915  pounds. 

1  5,000  pounds.  3  1.955  pounds. 
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Class  17— Continued. 

ii  \kp\vakk— continued. 


Pipe,  lead  (pi  t  pom 

b feet 

i do. 

ii do. 

do. 

■"  ii do. 

Pore,  double-iro 

Hollow  and  round,  1-inch, cast  ...... pairs 

teel .do. 

riollowantl  oel  do. 



Jointer,  do  

pairs 

Mall  do. 

Plo  casl  steel ....  

Ski  

i<li 





— dosen 

Bound-no  do. 

Dob    do. 

bel(, '"  '1' :  •  ""'  '"'  ^°- 

Condaotoi  do. 

iring,  J  tubes do. 

7,and8tub<  i do. 

•    i do. 

16-inoh do. 

v.  ,i.i,i.  flat,  12-inob do. 

tl.it.  14-inch do. 

half-round,  12-inch do. 

half-round,  14-inch  do. 

to,  No.  2 do. 

No.3 do. 

i in!  1  hi rs.  copper,  J-inch,  No.  8 pounds 

inch,  No.  8 do. 

do 

.  inch,  No.  8 do. 

No  -  do. 

m  h,  No. 8,  flat-head do.. 

.  inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do.. 

I  Inch, No. 8,  flat-bead do.. 

tt-head do.. 

•  head  do.. 

Rivets,  iron,  I    i. 8, flat-head do.. 

>.  B,  flat-head do.. 

•  head do.. 

I -inch,  No.  8,  flat-bead do.. 

•  head do.. 

I  in cln  s,  flat-head <lo 

.  inches,  flat-head do.. 


c- 


12 


fit 
171 
237 
22S 

157 
64 

81 
87 
21 

81 

- 
4:1 
88 
63 
88 
4") 
228 


10 

IO 

160 

1  SO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

90 

57 

r>r 

0 

0 

!) 

0 

11 

1  1 

823 

ili.l 

60 

50 

V2 

19 

10 

10 

11! 

19 

20 

30 

21 

91 

10 

10 

62 

09 

fl 

ii 

B 

3 

7 

7 

a  Either  raised  or  Bide  cutter. 


/;  American  File  Co.'s  make. 


0  Tinned. 
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mertisement  of  March  LO,  1887,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
wards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


p 

1 

o 
PS 

a 

d 
o 
o 

S 

DQ 

3 

- 

n 

5 
3 

B 
3 

o 
pq 

d 

a 

s 
d 

r-i 

c 

a 

(73 
P- 

■r. 

ha 

»-5 

Point  of  delivery . 

■■'- 
o 

- 

'ew  York. 

Chi< 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New    i 

Now    VolK. 

Now  Yoik. 

Chicago. 

a 

ft 

.06 
.Ofl 

.0(> 

.06 

.<><» 

.  12 
.  42 
.  12 

.57 

'.T2 
2.  75 

.  29 

.  29 

.83 
.34 

2.  50 

8.80 

.68 
7.20 

7.00 

2.  25 
3.81 
."..  28 

3.  69 
.-..(•7 
3.69 
5.  07 

1.58 
1.  58 

.184 

i 

a 

4 

r.59 

:'•  52 

."  52 
g.37J 

1 

."■   '-' 

02.15 
o9.65 

g.  84 

J.  75 

2.  v.'- 
7.  50 

.65 

.  69 
6  00 
6.56 
6.00 
9.16 
3.45 
4.86 
3.33 
4.56 
3.33 
4.56 

1.65 

1.45 

.181 
,18| 
.lSjj 
.188 

.  56 

.99 
.99 

.55] 

.79 
.79 

2.24 

.98 

.74 
.  16 

.7'! 

.53 

.82 

.'.17 
.97 

::.  i  i 

.... 
.  10 
.  46 

■" 

1  25 
4.25 

7.  no 

.70 

6 

8 

0 

ID 

1  | 

12 

13 

It 
15 

:::::::::::: 

it; 

17 

is 
19 

.98 

•■  i 

.:t:8 

"1 

1 .69 

t  .<»  i 

6.37 

.,.> 

2.40 
2.40 

• 

2.50 
2.  50 

o6.56 

06.  50 

.  63 

7.00 

8.00 

2.13 

e3.80 

e\  27 

S5.07 

c\.  69 
e5.  07 
2.50 
2.13 

"1 

25 
26 

■j  7 

• 

29 

'in 

31 

■;•' 

/7.60 

■:l 

35 

3.77 
4.80 
3.68 

3. 07 
5.05 

/.'».  10 

/3.60 
/5.07 
/3.60 
/5-07 

::.  62 
5.02 
3.51 
4.  82 
3.51 

36 

"7 



Rfl 

•"I 

40 

4? 

43 

.17| 

17j 

/.19 
/.19 
f.19 
/.19 
/.19 

/.u 

/.H 

/.io 

/.10 

r.io 

y.io 

/.09.J 
/.OS* 
/.07i 
/•07J 
/.07J 
/.06 

■If 





■r. 

.171 

.171 
.17| 

4fi 



•17 

.18| 
C.12*                i/.lOA 
c.V2S               (MO* 
c.  l'J.V                (/.IO 
<\12V                d.lO 
C.12i  |             t/.lO 

.osv 

48 

49 

50 

51 

■v» 

53 

.  on.v 

.09" 
.09 
.09 
.05| 

!05 

54 

.08i 
.08* 
.08| 

.06i 



55 



5fi 

57 



.65 
.65 
.65 

58 

.  05* 

59 

60 

*8a 

mplo  is  tinncc 
estern  File  C< 

I ;  wo  offer  b 
>.'s  first  qua 

lack. 

ity. 

/  No  sample 
g  Chicago  d 

el  ivory. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Yorlc  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Cr.ASS  17— Con  tinned. 
ii  aim  tWAUK— continued. 


Rivets,  iron :  • 

|  x  2  inches,  flat-head pounds. 

\  x  2\  inches,  flat-head do... 

I  x  3£  inches,  flat-head   do. .. 

Jx4  inches,  flat-head do. .. 

1x6  inches do . . . 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  Ill-ounce,  in  packages  of  1,000 M. 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  lG-ouuco,  in  packages  of  1,000 M. 

Rope,  manila : 

j|  inch pounds. 


£-inch 
g-inch 
J-inch 
1-inch 


.do... 
.do., 
do  .. 
.do  .. 


li-inch do... 

Hides,  boxwood,  2- foot,  four-fold dozen. 

Saw-blades,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch do. . . 


Saw-sets,  for  cross  cut -saws 
Saw-sets,  for  hand-saws  — 


do... 
.do   .. 


Saw:- 


Back  (or  tenon),  12/inch do... 


Bracket do. 

Buck,  frame,  complete,  30-inch  blade do. 


Circular : 

8-inch,  cross-cut 

8-inch  rip 

Ill-inch,  cross-cut 

l:2-inch  rip 

20-iuch,  cross-cut 

20-inch,  rip 

24-inch,  cross-cut 

24-inch,  rip 

26-inch,  cross-cut 

26-inch,  rip 

30-inch,  cross-cut 

30-inch,  rip 

34-inch,  cross-cut 

34-inch,  rip 

56-inch,  rip 

60-inch,  rip 

Cross-cut,  7  feet,  tan^'/H  riveted  on 


Hand,  26-inch,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dozen . 


343 
379 
319 
255 

50 
53 

27 

2,006 
2,882 
1,946 
1,680 
1,035 
C50 
19 


1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
129 


26 


343 
370 

319 

50 

rr.i 
ii 

3,OOG 

1,946 

l,GSO 

1,035 

950 

10 


Points  of    de- 
liverv. 


N.  T. 


11.85 
a  12.  20 

11.35 
all. 70 

11.35 
all.  70 

11.35 
all.  70 

11.35 
all. 70 

11.35 
all.  70 


5 

4 
lO 


19 


1 
120 


27 


*  Ter  foot.         a  Chicago  delivery.         b  Delivered  in  New  York.        c  No  sample.        d  Boxed. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  wero  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


§ 

T. 

a* 
■g 

u 

o 

•    $ 

>-> 

S 

a 
a 
u 
O 

ri 

a 
o 
e 
| 

CO 

Albert  Flagler. 

DO 

o 

pq 

.2 

3 
o 

PQ 

6 

a 

a 
M 

w 

u 

a 

Ph 

►a 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

NewYnik. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

1 

.05} 
.051 

.  05| 

.05 
.05 
.4)5 
.05 

c.OOi 

c.06£ 

c.06l 

c.06* 

c.  06 

C.13J 

c.  15£ 

.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 

1 

•> 

s 

.ow 

<1 

.06 

.  1JA 
.  15 

.13 
.16 

.12 
.12 

10.95 

10.95 

10.95 

10.95 

10.95 



(i 

7 

K 

9 

10 

11 

13 

1 1 

15 

10.95 

17 
IK 

].24 

.85 
2.  05 
2.  56 
3.00 

1 2.00 

r.ro 

C.  60 

8.  CO 

10.OO 

3.95 

3.85 

<J4.50 

ft.  83 
ft.  83 

hi.  42 

hi.  42 

M.  10 

ft4.10 

ft5.85 

A.").  85 

ft7.08 

ft7.08 

h8.  86 

/i8. 86 

Ml.  00 

Ml.  00 

h51.  50 

ft77.  00 

M.57 

h8.15 
A8.00 
hi.  00 
A5.00 

2.40 

3.00 
9.50 

2.  W 

12.46 
.98 
8.10 

tt.90 

7.90 

8.90 
11.25 

1.95 

1.40 

2.75 

13.00 
8.05 

6.89 

lit 

"II 

2.43 

3.30 

M.  30 

21 
22 

93 

£-12.96 
e8. 10 

/G.75 

24 

■r. 

27 
V8 

7.20 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

3.95 

4.70 
4.90 

.76 

.76 
1.33 
1.33 
3.31 
3.31 
4.70 
4.70 
5.53 
5.53 

r.io 

7.10 

9.40 

9.40 

64.00 
1.59 

1.59 
4.95 
5.95 
6.50 

r.4o 

8.50 

2.99 

.95 

.95 

1.59 

d3.65 

34 

0.77 

£7-77 

9I.86 

01.35 
03.38 
<73.38 
i/4.83 
04.83 
05.73 
05.73 
07.30 
07.30 
09.00 
09.  00 

062.25 

01.47 

09.07 

35 
36 
37 

■;') 

40 

1.59 

41 

3.90 

3.90 

5.70 

5.70 

6.97 

6.97 

8.95 

8.95 

11.90 

11.90 

59.50 

77.90 

*.21£ 

4" 

43 

11 

45 

tfi 

17 

■IK 

19 

50 

51 

.V1 

53 

54 

6.25 

i5.50 

jl.  80 

6.60 

7.50 

55 
56 

57 

58 

.F,9 
60 
61 

e  Morell's  first  quality. 
/$6.75  for  12-inch. 


0  Brand  Harvey  "W.  Peace,  warranted. 
h  H.  Diston  &  Sons. 


%  Halsey's  electric. 
j  Reliance  brand. 
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Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Saws: 

[land,  20  inch,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch 


.  doz 


Eland,  26-inch,  8  to  10  points  bo  the  inch do. 


Kr\  hole,  12  in<-li  compass 

Meat,  batcher's  bow,  20  inches. 

Rip,  28  iin  hes,  •">  points  ... 


do., 
do.. 


do.. 


Scales  : 

Batcher's,  dial-face,  spr'g-bal'ce,  square  dish, 30  lbs., by  ozs. 

Counter,  02  lbs 

Hay  and  cattlo,  i  tons,  i  lat form  8x14  feet   . ...   ..• 

Bay  and  cattlo,  •'>  tons,  platform  8x14  feet  

Lett*  

Platform,  counter,  240 lbs 

Platform,  1,0j0  lbs.,  drop-lever,  on  wheels  . . 


Platform,  1,500  ll>*.,  drop-lever,  on  \\  heels 

Platform,  2,000  lbs.,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

Spring-balance,  24  lbs,,  heavy,  with  hook  

Seissors,  lady's,  0-inch  as.,  lull  size,  good  quality. doz 


Screw-di  ivei  s: 
6-inch  blade 


.do 


8-inch  hlado do. . 

10-inch  blade do.. 

Screws  : 

Wrought-iron,  bench,  1  ]  inch 


Wood,  bench,  2J-inch 

AVood,  iron,  J-inch,  Xos.  \  and  5 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  g-incb,  Xos.  .">  and  (i do. 

Wood,  iron,  |-inch,  Xos.  7  and 8 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  $  inch,  Xos.  8  and  9 do . . 

AVood,  iron,  1-inch,  Xos.  9  and  10 do . . 

Wood,  iron,  1^-inch,  Xos.  10  and  11    do. . 

AVood,  iron,  l$-inch,  Xos  11  and  12 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  1^-inch,  Xos.  12  and  13 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  2-inch,  Xos.  13  and  14 do. . 


10 


1 

4 

3 

13U 


72 

22 
163 

113 

218 
205 
253 
318 
303 
187 
113 


ZJ 


20 


il 

24 
1 
4 
9 
3 
«> 

1 
4 

:s 

8.  SO 


12 

9 

8 

72 

22 
163 

113 

218 
203 
253 
318 
303 
187 
113 


m 

9 

,3 

ii 

r^ 

p< 

O 

w 

w 

< 

r— 

M 

h> 

Points  of  delivery. 


X.  V. 


7.40 


8.40 


2.  35 
2.  do 
9.00 


0.40 


1.95 

2  70 


.  09| 

.  093 
.10 

.10 

.11,1 
.11 J 

.12$ 

■  13J 

.14$ 

■  15* 

.18.\ 
.19" 


a  Halsey's  electric. 
b  Reliance  brand. 


c  Brand,  Harvey  W.  Peace,  warranted. 
d  X.V. deliver}-'. 
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dvcrtisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian   service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 
cs 

W 

a 

o 

• 
| 

u 
9 

"So 

9 

< 

m 
o 

u 

pq 
$     ' 

3 

m 

00 

U 

3 

u 
c; 
6 

a 

a 

6 
b 
3 

a 
o 

,d 

to 
a 
o 

< 

© 

3 
O 

.a 

^3 

o 
5 

"T9 

« 

a 

O 

P4   ' 

M 
u 
cS 

a 
B 

Points  of  deliver}-. 

Chicago. 

N".  T. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.or 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. 

5 
a 

8. 15 

4.95 

5.  95 

6.50 

7.40 

8.00 
8.50 

4.  !>;-) 

5.  95 
6.50 

7.40 
8.00 
8.50 

9.9  1 
2.48 

O.OO 
«.).  (in 
9.00 

11.00 

8.0O 

10.00 

7.25 

6.23 

1.  15 
7.41 

7  25 

05.  50 

&7.80 

f7.">.  r.o 

&7.80 

1.50 

1.50 
8.10 

7.  .r)0 
9.80 

7.50 
6.60 

7.  50 
6.  80 

1 

8.00 
7.00 
5.  00 

8.15 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8.00 
7.00 
5.00 

1 .  75 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

Vf 

2.40 
8.00 

L4 

9.00 
9.40 

8.ro 

8.  7") 

2.60 

C3.85 

e3a  00 

#42.50 

el.  65 

e3.85 

«12.C0 

el  5.  00 

e20. 00 

e25.  00 

.50 

2.  OS 

.94 
1.30 
1.79 

.37 
2") 

16 

17 
IS 
19 

2.45 

4.80 

58.  00 

66.00 

2.40 

5.60 

20.40 

28.00 

32.  80 

.25 

20 
?1 

c/6.  24 

3.90 
34.50 
48.50 

1.80 

4.70 
J  5.SO 

20.  50 
26.59 

"" 

'"', 

"4 

•'-, 

d3.  25 

d26. 88 

<?34.  32 
d39.  90 

?o 

•'7 

28 

'"i 

Rfl 

31 

2.00 

2.68 

1.74 
2.95 

.91 

1.25 

1.68 

.34 
.38 

*7l.60 
£73-10 

1.68 
2.60 

1.02 
.87 
1.38 
1.18 
1.75 
1.50 

:;•■ 

2.40 
.94 

90 

1.  50 
1.25 

2.  20 

1.  75 

3.  25 

.35 

:;i 
35 

1.30 

36 

37 

1.80 



38 
39 

38 

40 

41 

28 

42 
43 

.09 

r 

8 

s* 

9 
19 

13 

16 
20 
24 

■!£ft 

.  08  » 

:8« 

.10" 

•  ii,-; 

■12& 

.13 
.15 

.  16/, 

■  ^ 
.20^ 

.23 

•  25^ 

■2* 

•  30ft 

.09 
.11 
.  12 

.13 
.15 

.20 
.24 
.32 
.38 

.082 

.09 
.09$ 

.10.1 

.10j± 

.Hi 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.17J 

.20 

.21^ 

.24^ 

.27* 

.30 

.33 

.09£ 

.092 

.11 

•  12| 

.14* 

.17| 

.22 

.27^ 

.33£ 

44 

.09i 

.  11 



45 
46 

47 
48 

.  12 

49 

f>0 

.  14 

51 
5?. 

.17A 

53 
54 

oo 

55 
56 

.30 

57 
58 

.33 

59 

60 

61 

e  Samples  if  required. 
/No  samples. 


g  Domestic  Dandy. 


672     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR- 

Abs  tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neiv  York  city,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Screws,  wood,  iron,  2i-inch,  Nos.  14  and  15 gross. 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2^-inch,  Nos.  14  and  15 do . . 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  3-inch,  No3. 1G  and  18 do.. 

Scvtlic-stones ' doz. 


Shears,  sheop 


.do. 


Shears,  8-incli,  c.  s.,  trimmer's  straight,  full  size,  good 
quality doz 

Sliocs  In  use,  No.  1 H>S 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  '_'. <1<). 

Shoes,  horse,  No.3  do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  t do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  5 do. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  0. <1>>. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  7. do. 

Shoes,  mule,  No.  'J do. 

Shoes,  mule,  No.  :i do. 

Shoes,  mule,  No.  4 do. 

Shoes,  mule,  No.  (i do. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  No.  2 do. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  No.  3...   do. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  No.  4 do. 

Shot,  No.  4,  in  5-pound  bags do.. 

Shot,  No.  5,  in  5-pound  bags do . 

Shot,  No.  G,  in  5-pound  bags do. 

Sieves,  iron-wire,  in  nests,  18-mesh,  tin  frames doz 

Spirit-levels,  with  plumb,  30-inch do.. 

Springs,  door,  spiral do. 

Squares,  bevel,  sliding  T,  10-inch do. 

Squares,  framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide do . 

Squares,  panel,  15-inch do . 

Squares,  try,  4i-inch do. 

Squares,  try,  7i-inch do. 

Squares,  try,  10-inch do. 

Staples,  wrought-iron,  3  inches  long do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  £  x  h  inch lbs 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  \  x  £-  inch do . 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  g-  x3  inches do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  §  x  4  inches do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  J  x  1  inch do. 


5G 
GO 
45 
118 

10 


7,  590 
7,  590 
6,  020 
2,  850 

600 

200 

50 

1,175 

1,  422 

550 
10 

850 

200 

300 

150 
250 
200 

22 
6 

49 

3 
10 


306 
10 
10 

100 
10 


56 

60 

45 

118 

lO 


69 


7,590 
7,590 
6,020 
2,850 

600 

200 

50 

J, 175 

1,422 

750 
lO 

850 

200 

300 


(*) 

22 

6 

49 

4 

lO 

1A 

2£ 
7 
3 
306 


lOO 


95 


>> 

a 

E 

a 

0 

& 

* 

,0 
O 

+3 

M 

e 

<4 

o 

M 

P4 

Points  of  delivery, 


Chi- 


3.80 

3.SO 
3.80 
3.SO 
3.SO 
3.SO 
3.80 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


N.T. 


.36 
.40 
.40 
.44 
.60 
.70 


N.Y. 


,00 


4.00 
4.00 
2.55 


*  No  award. 
a  Burden's, 
o  Perkins'. 


Offered  at  7  cents,  or  above  the  market  price. 


d  Half  Perkins'  and  half  Walker's. 
e  Trenton. 
/  Heinisck. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

advertisement  of  March  10.  1837, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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© 

s 

o 

Jl 

o 

0 

a 

a 

-a 
a 

H 

CO 
M 

o 

• 

o 
'Jl 

3 

3 

M 

A 

O 

a 

CD 

0 
pq 

>> 

0 

3 

03 

.2 

6 

0 

d 

a 

a 

M 

w 

0 
0    • 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 

0 

N.Y. 

X.  Y. 

X.  Y. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

X.Y. 

Chicago. 

X.  Y. 

X.  Y. 

Chicago. 

S 

B 

.40 

.45* 

.CO 

.29 
.32 
.19 

.17 

.33^, 

.37/;, 
.37^3 

.41,',, 

.■'•»' 

,65& 

.40 
.49 
.72 
.27 

7.00 

/3.93 
C2.00 

.40 
.44 

.08 

.28 

.29 

.48 

7.70 

2.  88 

3.50 

1 



2 
3 

4 

.35 

.27 

6 

7 

.26 

5.04 
5.36 
5.36 
5.  85 

0.17 
0.50 

3.  Ft 

2.50 

0.48 
7.90 

3.90 

2.  15 

4.10 

6.15 

8 
9 
10 

2.40 

4.20 

11 
L2 
13 
14 

15 

10 

3.79 

fl4.  !4 
fl4.lt 
flt.  14 
a  t.  1  t 
flt.lt 
«t.  14 
«."..  13 
o5.13 
a5.13 
a~>.  13 
gS.95 

i/S.95 

flS.95 

ril.OD 
64. 09 
d4.09 

6  l.  0!) 
61.09 
61.09 
64.09 
65.09 
65.  09 
6.\  0!) 
65.  0i) 
A!).  40 
19.  90 
*9.  40 
19.  90 
£9.40 
19.  90 

ai.  12 
«4. 12 
04.12 
o4. 12 
a4. 12 
a4. 12 
a  t.  1 2 

«5.os 

a  5. ©8 
«5.08 
a5.08 

17 
is 
19 

"ii 

"1 

.... 

.,., 



"I 

"-, 

• 

"(i 

9  7 



?  8 

•"1 

30 

31 
3? 

33 

34 

f       .07 

]        .07 

t       .07 

1.59 

4.48 

.7© 

2.15 

5.68 
7.75 
4.20 

1.20 

1.90 

2.45 

.04| 

jl.  97 
jl.  97 

J7.97 
?7.  97 

J7.97 

35 
36 
R7 

1.G9 

i4.40 

i.71 

tl.94 

38 

4  45 

4.43 
.71 
.90 

2.10 
2.06 

7.30 

7.85 

4.00 
3.SS 

1.25 
1.2© 

1.84 
1.76 

2.30 
2.20 
.04£ 

Hi 

.50 

.75 

41 

2  10 

42 
43 

10.00 

5.10 
7.0© 

44 
45 

i4.05 

a.  29 

tl.94 

i2.Gl 

.05 

46 
47 

1.25 

1.69 
2.49 
3.39 

.03  ^ 

48 
49 

1.91 



50 
51 

2'41 

52 
53 

54 
55 

h.  07J 

7i.  07-i 
h.  07i 
A.  07£ 
h.  07i 

.10* 
.09* 

O811- 

56 

."oSj" 

.08J 
.08£ 

57 

58 

•  08T*7 

•  07& 

59 

fid 

g  Wrought. 
h  Sweet's. 
i  No  sample. 


j  Park  Bros.'  Black  Diamond, 
i  Mount  Carmel. 
I  Forged 


INT    87   V   2- 


43 


674     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
fXOTE. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


Class  17 — Continued. 
hardware — continued. 


Steel,  cast,  octagon : 

J-mch pounds 

g-inch <!it  . 

J-inch do  . 

g-inch do  . 

|-inch tli)  . 

]-inch do  . 

li-inch do  . 

1  J-inch do  . 

2-inch do  . 

25-inch do  . 

Steel,  cast,  Bquare : 

3-inch do 

g-inch do  . 

$-inch do  . 

§-inch do  . 

|-inch do  . 

1-inch do  . 

ll-iiuh do  . 

15-inch do  . 

2-inch <lo  . 

21-inch do  . 

Steel,  plow: 

£  x  3  inches do  . 

J  x  3$  inches do  . 

i  x  4  inches do  . 

£  x  4A  inches do  . 

$  x  5  inches do  . 

i  x  55  inches do  . 

i  x  G  inches do  . 

Steel,  spring: 

Jxl  inch do  . 

|  x  1  i  inches do  . 

i  x  l£  inches do  . 

£  x  1J  inches do  . 

|  x  2  inches do  . 

Steels,  butcher's,  12-inch dozen 

Swage-block,  blacksmith's 100  pounds 

Tacks,  iron  wire,  brass  heads,  upholsterers,  size 

No.  43 M 

Taeks,  cut,  t-oz.,  full  half  weight papers 

Tacks,  cut,  6-oz.,  full  half  weight  do  .. 

Tacks,  cut,  8-oz.,  full  half  weight do  .. 

Tacks,  cut,  10-oz.,  full  half  weight do 

Tacks,  cut,  12-oz.,  full  half  weight do 

Tape-measures,  75  feet,  leather  case dozen. 

Taps,  taper,  right-hand'1: 

jftj-inch,  2G  threads  to  tho  inch number. 

J-inch,  18  threads  to  tho  inch do. . 

TVinch,  18  threads  to  the  inch do . . 

g-inch,  16  threads  to  tho  inch do.. 

iVinch,  10  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

1-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

^o-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

4-inch,  12  threads  to  tho  inch do.. 

§-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

Tire-benders,  plain,  Xo.  1 do . . 

Tire-shrinkers do. . 


120 

295 

655 

(517 

642 

535 

350 

50 

10 

10 

10 

50 

275 

50 
100 
475 

lit 
4'.).") 
202 
227 

60 

02 

10 

10 

885 

825 

1,375 

200 
325 
750 
G.")() 
975 
3 


26 

73G 

812 
919 
940 
671 
4 


130 
395 
655 

<>17 

<;4£ 

r>:ir> 

350 

50 


5o 

SO 

lOU 
475 


195 
309 

337 

GO 

«;•,! 

JO 
19 

885 

1,375 

300 
335 

750 

<».»o 

975 

:j 


27 
73<i 

813 

919 

940 

671 

4 


31 
13 

lit 
3.5 

7 
15 
J  9 
15 
lO 

4 
13 


^J 

u 

3 

A 

t> 

& 

to 

G. 

a 

yi 

fe 

yi 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.  Chicago,    yo^k. 


at  .97 

«7.97 
o7.97 

«7.97 
a7A)7 

«7.97 

a  7. 97 

a  7. 97 

a7.97 

al.  97 

rt7.97 
a  7.97 
«7.97 
a7.97 
a7.97 
a  7.97 

al.  97 
a  7. 9  7 
a  7. 97 
«7.97 

ati.OO 
«3.00 
a3.00 
a.'I.OO 
a3.00 
a3.00 
a3.00 

a3.35 
a3.35 
a3.35 
a3.35 
a3.35 


.oii 

,01| 
.01J 
.01| 

.012 
5.90 


A1.60 
/il.GO 
A1.60 
A1.88 
A2. 15 
A2. 15 
A2.  GO 
A2.69 
A3.  50 


67.  25 

67.  25 

67;  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 

67.  25 
67. 25 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 

67.  25 

67.  25 
67.  "J  5 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.  25 
67.25 

62.  90 
62.  90 
62.  00 
62.  90 

62.  90 
62.  90 
62.  90 

62.  90 
62.  90 
62.  90 

62.  !)0 

62.  90 


3.74 
6.00 


9.00 


.45 

fl.17 

g.  17 

flr.18 

g.m 

0.22 

g.  33J 

g.  23 

g-  2*1 
(j.  26 
4.71 
5.90 

i.  135 

i.  13| 

i.13 

i.  1 5 

t.16 

t.J7 

t.31 

t.31 

t.37 


a  Park  Bros.'  Black  Diamond. 


6  Sweet's 


c  No  sample.  d  Coo's. 


e  Magic. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  March  LO,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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o 
E 

pq 

>> 

O 
3 

rt 

s 
9 
p 

in 

E 

09 

O 

CO 

= 
3 

p4 

09 
<J, 

0 
O 

JA 

o 

0 

w 

H 
H 

03 

3 

u 

d 

3 

a 

K 

H 

w 

Toints  of  delivery. 

09 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Xew  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Xew  York. 

p 

8.  75 

10.  W 

8.40 
7.  90 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
8.40 

10.40 
8.40 

7.90 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
8.40 

c2.  50 
el.  50 
cl.  50 
(•'.'.  50 
c_>.  50 
c2.  50 
c2.  50 

c2.90 
c2.  90 

c2.  no 

c2.  90 
c2.  DO 

1 

8. 25 



2 

8.25 

3 

8.25 

■1 

8.25 

8. 25 

n 

8.  25 

7 

'.)  7.") 

a 

9.75 

o 

9.  75 

in 

9  75 

1 1 

8.  T."> 

i" 

7.  25 

13 

8. 25 

1 1 

8.25 

r, 

8.25 

IG 

8.25 

17 

8.25 

]^ 

7.25 

19 

8.25 

"ii 

<•:;  25 

"1 

c3. 25 

22 

23 

c3.  25 

<■:>  25 



"1 

c3.  25 

25 

c3. 25 

"ii 

c3.  25 

27 
2% 

<>3. 25 

C3.00 

c2.  85 
C2.85 
C2.85 

c3. 25 

29 

c3.  25 

"ii 

c3.  25 

3] 

C !.  25 

32 

7.90 

8.70 

33 

2.50 

34 
35 

c.01| 
c.01g 
c.  012 

c.02 

c.02| 

c5.  33 
c30.  28 

c.13 

3fi 

•  °lia 

.Oli 

.015 

•  01| 
.02 
.02£ 

•  Oli 
.01& 
.01  h 
.01| 

.02 

5.50 
6.50 

37 

.Oli 

.  01t7t 

38 

•ID 

11 

.012- 

.02 

• 

■12 
43 

41 
41 

5.59 

G.38 

46 
47 

Til.  73 

t.13 
i.  13£ 

i.14 

■/.  Kli 

i.m 

i.  18* 
i.  22* 
i.23§ 

ft.  12 
ft.  13 

/»".  13 
/t.15 

ft.  18 

//.  20 

/i.  27 

48 
40 

hi  73 

r)0 

A1.73 

51 

/i2. 16 
/i2  30 

52 

/i.2.  30 

54 

h2  88 





r."i 

/i2.  88 

r>i; 

A3. 13 

t.30 

s.so 

dtt.SO 
e8. 75 

57 

58 

59 

60 

/First  quality,  and  every  tap  warranted.        g  Per  dozen  papers.        h  Per  dozen.        iEach. 


67 G     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  7NTERI0R. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  Toi'k  citi/,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  17— Continued. 
HARD  wake—  continued. 


Toe-cal  k  p,  steel ,  No.  1 pounds 

T< ic-cal  ks,  steel,  No .  2 do . 

Toe-calks,  steel,  No.  3 do. 

Tongs,  blacksmith's,  20  inches pairs 

Tongs,  fire, 20 inches do. 

Traps,  beaver,  No.  4,  with  chain 

Traps,  mink,  No.  1,  with  chain 

Trowels,  brick,  10£-inch dozen 

Trowels,  plasl ering,  lOJ-inch do. 

Tnyere  (tweer),  iron,  duck's-nest  pattern,  single,  No.  2, 
heavy 

Valve's,  globe,  J-inch 

Valves,  globe,  .i-iiicli 

Valves,  globe,  1-inch 

Valves,  globe,  li-inoh 

Valves,  globe,  H-inch 

Valves,  globe,  lf-inch 

Valves,  globe, 2  inch 

Valves,  globe,  2V inch 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  G-inch  jaw per  pound 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  40  pounds do. 

Vises,  carpenter's,  parallel,  •) -inch  jaw 

Vises,  mm  smith's,  parallel  filers,  1-inch  jaw 

Washers,  iron,  for  £-inch  bolt pounds 

Washers,  iron,  for  ,;.-inch  bolt do. 

Washers,  iron,  for  f-inch  boll do. 

Washers,  iron,  forj-ineh  bolt do. 

Washers,  iron,  lor  ■inch  bolt do. 

Washers,  iron,  l'or  1-inch  bolt do. 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  solid  steel,  5  pounds,  per  pound, 
dozen 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  solid  steel,  G  pounds,  per  pound, 
dozen 

Wedges,  wood-choppar's,  solid  steel,  7  pounds,  per  pound, 
dozen 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  12  gauge pounds 

Wiro,  annealed,  No.  14  gauge do. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  1(1  gauge do. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  18  gauge do. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  20  gauge do. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  21  gauge do. 

Wire,  annealed,  Mo.  35  gauge do. 

Wiro,  brass,  No.  G  gauge do. 

Wire,  brass,  No.  9  gauge do . 

Wire  brass,  No.  12  gauge do. 

Wire,  brass,  No.  li  gauge do. 

Wire,  brass.  No.  15  gauge do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  .'5  gauge ' do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  G  gauge do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  8  gauge do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  10  gaugo do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  11  gaugo ...do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  12  gauge .do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  14  gaugo do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  18  gaugo do . 

Wire-cloth,  for  screens,  painted square  feet 

Wive,  copper,  No.  4  gauge pounds 

Wire,  copper,  No.  .r>  gaugo do. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  12  gauge do. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  18  gauge do. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  20  gaugo do. 

Wire,  copper,  TVinch do. 

Wire,  copper,  |-inch do . 


1,054 

854 

554 

45 

18 

102 

150 

10 


32 
62 
49 

40 

21 

7 

28 

14 

10 

11 

12 

5 

139 

1G0 

26 1 

378 

290 

178 


11 


17 


102 

100 

2G0 

265 

13 

48 

90 

25 

18 

15 

10 

22 

28 

65 

10 

500 

315 

10 

25 

230 

80 

9,000 

10 

10 

30 

40 

12 

2 

10 


o* 


1,054 

854 

554 

45 

18 

102 

150 

JO 


39 
69 

i<> 
40 

99 

7 

98 

1  1 

IO 

11 

19 

5 

1 39 

o<;;> 

261 

378 

996 

178 


I  I 


17 


102 

IOO 
960 

205 
13 

48 
96 
95 

18 
15 

lO 

98 
28 
65 


500 
345 


25 
930 

80 

9,906 

lO 


30 

40 

19 

2 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.      N.  T 


.05 
.05 
.05 


a  Sweet's. 


6  Simpson, 


C  Parker's,  No.  42. 


d  Trenton. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
advertisement  of  March  LO,  1887,  for  goods  fdr  the  Indian  service— Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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a 

'3 

o 

< 

© 
a 
ed 
E 

O 

02 

u 
u 

« 

Ph 

hi 

^5 

a 
N 

dq 

"So 

o 

3 

o 

M 

M 

>i 

o 

m 
m 

6 

a 

a 

a 
w 

Points  of  delivery. 

s 

Now  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

s 

a.  05ft 

(i-  05ft 

».05ft 

.29 

.05 
.05 
.  05 

/.06J 
/•  06J 
/•06* 

1 

9, 

3 

.2S 
.16 

.85 

.13* 

4.50 

5.50 

4 

5 

.46 

.12 

4.45 

6.90 

4.00 

4.50 

5.15 
1.49 

.48 
.12* 
4.45 

4.45 
5.85 

.93 
.13 

C. 

8 

9 

in 

.40 
.50 

11 

.48 

.  35 

.50 

.70 

1.10 

1.50 

Not  made. 

2.25 

■1.  IT, 

.34 

.46 

.02 

.95 

1 .29 

2.  00 

2.00 

3.83 

.34* 

.47 

.03 

.96 

1.34 

1.08 

1.99 

3.99 



.35 

.4.". 

.65 

.98 

1.38 

Not  made. 

2.13 

3.93 

13 

1 ) 

.G3 

r. 

.88 

16 

1.35 

17 

1.90 

IS 

Ifl 

2.  90 

"II 

5.  815 

"1 

.©81 
.OOi 

m.oo 

.08$ 
.09* 

?,?, 

9^ 

(Z4.20 

c5.5S 

"t 

cG.OO 

.12 

.OO 

.05 

.64 

.0:1 1 

.03i 

g.03?0 

"". 

.09 

.07* 

.064 
.  05i 
.04* 

.04 

.041 

•041 

.041 

.03 

.03£ 

.04 

.05 

.OO* 

.or* 

.13 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 
.03 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03* 
.03i 
.03* 
.05 
.01T^o 

.20 

.26 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

•  07ft 
.06ft 
.05ft 

.04ft 

.03ft 
.03ft 

e.03£ft 
e.63ftfe 
e.63ftfe 

.07xfc, 

•  06T;}C 

•  04^ 

'Mi 

.08 

"7 

.07 

"S 

'") 



•  041(r;0 
.04^0 

30 

31 

•  05  ic, 

T> 

05  4 

ft.  04ft 

q  03;" 

33 

?1 

•  05*0 

ft.  04ft 

7.  03/1 

35 

ft.  04ft 

37 

3R 

'S't 

40 

41 

4" 

. 

4'; 

41 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

4". 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

r>-> 

53 

54 

55 

:::::::::.:: 

56 

57 

/•021 

•  01^ 

58 

.23 

.23 

59 

60 

.33 

.23 
.23 
.23 

.23 





61 

('.'> 

63 

64 

65 

ePer  pound. 


/  New  York. 


g  Oil  finish. 


ft  Ax  finish. 
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Abstract  of  projw  als  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city}  under 
[Xote.—  Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class   17— Continued. 
iiakdwake— continued. 


"Wire,  harbed,  galvanized,  for  hog-fence,  to  weigh  not 
less  than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod 
lengths  required pounds. 


Wire,  fence,  barbed,  calvauized,  lo  weigh  not  less  than 
10  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod  lengths  re- 
quired   pounds. 


"Wire-fence  staples,  Steel,  galvanized 


..lo. 


Wire-fence  stretchers 

Wrenches: 

Crooked,    8-mch,  malleable  iron dozen 

Crooked,  10-inch,  malleable  iron do. 

Crooked,  lj-incli.  malleable,  iron do. 

Screw,  black,    8-inch do. 

Screw,  black,  10-inch do. 

Screw,  black,  12-inch do. 

Screw,  black,  15-inch do. 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Bits,  auger,  &  and  -,"T  Inch dozen 

Bolts,  carriage,  ^  x  2£  inches per  100 

Bolts,  door,  3$-ineh dozen 

Bolts,  door,  4-inch do. 

Boxes,  shaft,  lj-inch  clip pairs 

Brushes,  slating,  4-inch,  flat,  Clinton dozen 

Brushes,  dust do. 

• 

Butts,  door,  3\-  x  2\  inches,  loose-pin,  acorn do. 

Butts,  door,  3x  3J inches do. 

Butts,  door,  5  x  5  inches do. 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  3^  feet,  10  links  to  foot pairs 

Hatchets,  cast  steel,  half-shingling,  No.  2 dozen 

Hinges,  light  strap  and  T,  4-inch do. 

Hooks,  clothes gross 

Irons,  double,  4-part,  Nos.  3  to  14 set 

Iron,  flat  bar,  £  x  2£  inches pounds 

Iron,  flat  bar,  T53  x  1£  inches... do. 

Iron,  flat  bar,  X  x  f  inch do . 

Iron,  Juniata,  sheet,  galvanized,  No.  20 do. 

Iron,  Juniata,  sheet,  28x96  inches,  No.  24 do. 

Iron,  oval,  £  x  §  inch do. 

Iron,  oval,  §  x  §  inch do. 

Iron,  Swede,  1  x  \  inch do. 


20,  650 

524,250 

15, 170 

72 

6 
3 

2 

id 

19 
11 


\ 

300 


4 
2 
2 

400 


1 

1 

10 

1 

200 

1,  000 

100 

300 

300 

200 

200 

200 


C 


14,050 
6,000 


100,000 
•M.OOO 

311,350 

173,500 

30,000 

70,500 
9,070 

SOO 
5,335 
1,513 

73 

5 
3 

3 
17 

34 

11 

5 


1-3 

300 


13 
1-3 

8 


4 

3 

3 

400 


1 

1 

lO 


300 
l.ooo 

lOO 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


>> 

eB 

u 

0 

0 

3 

o 

<D 

b 

■8 

b 

w 

w      fs       -e 


Points  of  delivery. 


<o 


2.  63 

5.23 


•64. 64 


C4.49 


a  4.  25 


1.65 
1.98 
2.31 
3.90 


*  I  will  deliver  the  barb  wire  at  Chicago  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  prices  named  herein  for 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  delivery. 

a  Chicago.  c  Saint  Paul.  e  Kansas  City. 

b  Omaha.  d  Sioux  City.  /  379,250  pounds  offered. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Italian  service — Continued. 
awards  wero  made  ou  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


.a 

o 
M 

5 

o 

.  * 

Kg 
a* 
o 

1-3 

C 
<u 
P< 
o 
to 

hi 

o5 

a 

W 

a 
o 

4) 

a 

o 
d 
P 

33 

Hi 

2 

o 

a 
o 

c 

O 

6 

6 

a 
1 

H 

hi 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

New- 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

<3 
^> 

3 

d 

a4.  60 

«1.10 
6*.  42 

c4.  40 

?. :  s 

c4.45 

a4. 10 

^t.  42 

01.45 

(24.44 

cl.JO 

a4.10 

e4.33 

z>4.  ro 

rl.vI.N 
d4.33 
a  3. OK 
?i6.50 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
1.70 

2.00 

2.30 

4.10 

.07 
..>S 
.05 

.OS 

4.15 

/1.15 
(74.05 
K3.95 

i 1.15 

1 

2 
3 
4 

at.  CO 

5 
6 

7 

K 

n 

id 

ii 

a4.50 

i" 

r.; 
it 

15 

16 

17 

.«o 
.oo 

J.OO 

3.89 
4.54 

7.78 

.50 

.  95 

1.56 

1.57 

1.88 

2.20 
3.76 

1.00 



18 

lit 

1.  75 
2.00 

2.  :;:> 
4.10 

?o 

5.  00 

1.  55 
1.86 
2.17 
3.72 

jl.65 
J2.00 
J2.30 
J4.00 

1.00 
.84 
.7-05 
?'.05 
.05 
1.75 
2.  70 

.52 

.34 

1.65 

.22 

4.50 

.32 

1.40 

21 

a5.  15 
5.  90 

22 
23 

aG.OO 
6.75 

24 

25 

a7.00 
11.40 

26 
27 

all.  60 

28 
"9 

.47 

BO 

.40 

.48 

31 

32 

33 

R4 

4.12 

3.50 

4.00 
4.50 
5.00 

7.00 

.58 

.53 

1.49 

.25 

m5.40 
.30 

12.  00 

2.  85 
2.85 

.61 

.61 

jl.70 

.22^ 
.27 

[28 

35 

4.25 

36 

37 

:jh 
39 

4(1 

41 

•  2G£ 

A;.  29 

2.18 

42 

4:: 
44 
4:. 
46 

.40 
n.15 

47 

48 

tfl 

,02?, 

.02| 

.o*h 

.06| 
.©3* 

•03| 
.03^ 

.04" 

5(1 

.02  ^ 

51 

.02T50 

•  06.J 
.04£ 





52 

53 

06  % 

54 

-05£ 

r>r, 

56 

.03 /i 

57 

,7  45,000  pounds  offered. 
h  100,000  pounds  offered, 
i  15,170  pounds  offered. 


j  No  sample. 

X*  Carlisle. 

I  Hook  or  ring  same  price. 


m  Amoskeag  Axe  Company. 
n  Per  dozen. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under 
[NOTE.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  tho  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awaided ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Knives,  saddler's,  round dozen 

Knives,  shoemaker's,  square  point,  No.  :'•,  Webster's do. 

Knobs,  porcelain,  drawer do. 

Knobs,  carriage gross 

Locks,  chest,  4-inch dozen 

Locks,  desk,  2£  by  2  iuclies do. 

]\kt(>r,  jack 

Kails,  lining papers 

Kuts,  iron,  square,  g-inch pounds 

Kails,  clout do . 

Nippers,  outting,  12-inch pair 

Rasps,  shoes  ich dozen 

Rasps,  Bhoemakers',  9-incb do. 

Rivets  and  bars,  ci  1.U0. 8 pounds 

Rivets,  name,  g-inch, xTo. 8,  fial  bead do. 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  10-OZ.,  in  packages  of  1.1'  10 M 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  24-oz.,  in  packages  of  1,000 do. 

Rivets,  tinned  iron,  32-oz.,  in  packages  of  1,000 do. 

Saws,  band,  8  points,  12  *  J  -  i :  i  <  •  T  i dozen 


Saws,  hand, 9  points, 26-inch dozen.. 


Screws,  brass,  %,  £,  and  1  inch gross. 

Spoke-shaves dozen. 

Shears,  10-inch, trimmer's,  straighl  do.. 


Valves,  globe,  g-inch 

Valves,  globe,  f-inch 

Vise,  hand . 

"Washers,  iron,  g-inch  pounds. 

Wire,  copper,  Ko.  1G do. . 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  7  gauge do  . 

Wire, bright,  iron,  No.  9  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  16  gauge do. . 

"Wire,  coppered,  No.  8  gauge do  . 

"Wire,  coppered,  No. 9  gauge do. . 


1 
10 

20 
200 
200 
200 
125 
125 


1 

1-4 

12 

12 

G 

6 

G 

6 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

125 

195 

20 

20 

20 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GO 

60 

30 

30 

20 

6 

15 

15 

10 

10 

h 

i-ii 

1 
1» 

'JO 
300 
20O 
200 
135 
125 


a  Brand,  Harvey  W.  Peace,  No.  24,  warranted. 
b  Assorted,  %  to  1$  inch. 
c  Ko.  54,  Stanley. 
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advertisement  of  March  LO,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
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m 

a 

JQ 

,0 
O 

M 

© 

O 

— 

O 

O 

H 

0 

t-5 

0 
« 
O 

w 

a 
0 

0) 

S 
io 

u 

<u 

To 

rt 

< 

1 
© 

w 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

a 

a 

11.90                        ia  f»n 

1 

.82 

.33 

.40 
3.38 

2.  GO 

J. 05 

.90 
.30 

0 

'i 

.30 

.50 

.35 

4 

3.25                    i.n 

5 
6 

1.74 
5.00 

7 

8 

.04.* 
.044 

b.  08 

.    1.80 

2.  50 

•  ISA 
.  L2 
.12 

.20 

8.15 

8.00 
7.00 

5.00 

8.15 

8.00 
7.00 

5.00 

.39 

dl.  50 

.30 

.50 

1.40 

.04 

.26 
.03 
.03 
.04 

•  03£ 
.03JS 

.04  J 

.04 
.Ol 

.09 
J. 45 
1.83 
2.00 

.19 
.10 
.10 
.21 

.28 
6.60 
7.50 

6.60 

7.50 

.IO 
3.00 

5.00 

q 

in 

.07 

""2.60"' 
2.28 
.IS: 

.09 

.11 

.19 

.24 

7.40 

4.  95 

5.  95 
6.50 
8.00 
8.50 

7.40 
4.95 
5.95 
6.50 
8.00 
8.50 

11 

i" 

li 

14 

15 

it; 

.74 
.12J 
.15  V 



17 

18 

19 

aO.07 

«!).  07 

"11 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

?6 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
3*> 

33 

6.00 
4.00 

/S.OO 

e.26 
e.48 

34 

35 

36 

R7 

R8 

.05 
.22 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 

39 

.23 
.03A 

.03& 
•04A 
.03* 

.03| 

4ii 

41 

■|-> 

•1'i 

44 

45 

d  Am.  Shear  Co. 

e  No  sample. 

/  J.  Weiss  &  Son. 
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SCHOOL  1500KS,  ETC. 


Abacus  boards 

ARITHMETICS, 

Appleton's  Practical dozen 

Appleton's  Mental do. . 

Appleton's  Primary do.. 

Davies'  Elements  of  Written do. . 

Davies'  First  Lessons do.. 

Davies1  Practical do.. 

Davies'  Primary do.. 

Eel  t  e i'm  First  Lessons do. . 

Filter's  Intermediate  (new) do. 

Felter's  [ntermediate  (old) do. 

Inciter's  Primary  (new) do. 

Fish's  No.  I do. 

Fish's  No.  2 do.. 

Frankl in's  Elementary do. 

Franklin's  Primary do. 

Franklin's  Written do. 

French's  No.  4 do. 

G-rube's  Method  of  Numbers do.. 

Hagar's  Primary  Lessons do. 

Bay's  New  Intellectual do. 

Pay's  Xew  Practical do. 

Pay's  Xew  Primary do.. 

Robinson's  First  Lessons do.. 

Robinson's  Progress^  e  [ntellectual do. 

Robinson's   Practical do. 

Robinson's  Pi  Pi  Unary do. 

Robinson's  Rudiments do. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental do.. 

Stoddard's  Rudiments  do. 

Thompson's  Practical do., 

Whites  Primal}- do., 

(II  \i:i>,  i. l.i  ITU  AND  BEADING. 

A  pi  ih  ton's  Elementary  Reading sets. 

Appleton's  Reading  Charts  do. 

Col  ton's  Wall  ('harts  and  Cards do., 

Colton'a  Complete  School  Charts  of  Drawing, Penmanship,  Arithmetic 

Geography,  and  History * sets 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  ('harts do.. 

Xew  American  Reading  Charts do. 

Webb's  Reading  (.'harts do. 

Wilson  &  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) do. 

CHARTS.  MUSIC. 
Mason's sets 

CHARTS,  WRITING. 

Spencerian,  three  cards,  2  sides sets 

Spencerian,  47  charts,  on  roller do. 

DRAWING  BOOKS. 

A pgar's  Geographical dozen. 

Forbriger's  Tablets do. . 

Krcuso's  Easy  Lessons,  No.  1 do.. 

Kreuse's  Easy  Lessons,  No.  2 . .*. do . . 

Kreuso's  Easy  Lessons,  No. 3 do.. 

Kreuse's  Synthetic,  No.  1 do. . 

Kreuse's  Synthetic,  No.  2 do. . 

Kreuse's  Synthetic,  No.  3 do. . 

Kreuse's  Synthetic,  No. 4 do.. 

Montieth's  Map  Drawing do.. 

"White's  Industrial  Primary,  XTo.  1 do.. 

"White's  Industrial  Primary,  No.  2 do. . 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.  1 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  X'o.  2 do. . 

White's  Industrial  FYechand,  No.  3 do. . 


32 


3 

3 

G 

6 

1G 

16 

33 

34 

5 

6 

18 

18 

12  ft 

14 

'_'."> 

95 

5 

5 

1 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

21 

91 
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9 

1 

3 

:i 

1 

10 

io 

1 

12* 

is  j 

fi 

48 

I  I 

8 

8 

1 

:t 

3 

:{ 

3 

8 

cS 

5 

5 

4 

4 

13 

13 

3 

3 

10 

IO 

1G 

10 

1 

8 

'   s 

2f> 

95 

24 

!il 

15 

15 

a  Ivison's. 


b  Nos.  1  and  2. 


c  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
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L.E. 

Clark. 

Alexander 
Agar. 

J.II.Wood- 
houeo. 

Theo.  H. 
Riffee. 

II.  B. 

Barnes. 

Willard 

"Woodaid. 

Geo.  R.          TY  J.  C. 
Lockwood.  1     Dnlany. 

Points  of  delivery. 

CD 

Now  York. 

Now  York. 

New  York. 

Kansas 
City. 

Now  York. 

Chicago  or 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

14 

6.50 
9.89 
l.SO 
3.65 
3.60 

(i.  35 

1.57 
1.70 
4.75 

5.15 
3.80 
3.90 
5.SI 
3.60 

2.05 
7.80 

1 

6.58 
2. 92 

1.88 

0 

3 

4 

3.  68 

2.  GO 

6.39 

1 .96 

3.78 

2.  70 
G.48 
1.G2 

6 

7 

8 

1.70 
4.90 
5.34 
2.94 
2.94 
5.88 

0 

in 

1  1 

V 

13 

1 1 

1", 

Ifi 

17 

Is 

3.79 

2.  27 

2.  84 

2.30 

2.  57 

5.15 

1.54 

3.40 

2.80 

6.60 

I.70 

3.05 

1.95 

3.48 

G.15 

2.  2.". 

7.00 
8.00 

G.38 

9.50 
3.70 

3.40 

2.  GO 

10.47 

&4.75 

3.19 

3.10 

4.30 
rfl.72 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.60 
.67 
.67 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

1«» 

"li 

2.  6-) 

1.57 

3.54 
1.59 

"1 

.,., 

.,.. 

2.44 

2.  87 
G.  G9 
1.77 

"1 

•", 

VG 

27 

?8 

"<i 

30 

6.00 

G.15 
9.93 

31 

2.  30 

::■> 

9.99 
9.99 

33 

34 

G.40 

a8. 20 

3.84 

3.35 

35 

Rfi 

9.99 
7.99 
9.99 

•;7 

38 

9.50 

:;'i 

10.39 

'in 

41 

43 

3.95 

4.31 

43 

4.32 
1.69 

1.18 
1.18 

1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 

•11 

4"> 

4G 

47 

48 

41 

50 

r>i 

f." 

el.57 

1.62 

.68 

.68 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

54 

55 

50 

57 

58 

. 

d  1  to  4. 


e  Made  easy. 
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school  hooks,  etc.— continued. 


DRAWING  CAHDS. 

Sin i t h'a  First  Series sets 

Smith's  Second  Series ". do. 

White's  Industrial,  12  in  Bet do. 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Colton's  Common  School dozen 

Colton's  Introductory do. 

Cornell's  Intermediate do. 

Cornell's  Primary do. 

Guyot'a  Elementary <h>. 

Harper's  Introductory do. 

Harper's  School do. 

Mit  eh  ell's  Intermediate do. 

Mitchell's  Primary do. 

Mitchell's  School  and  Atlas  (2  bunks) do. 

Monteith's  First  Lessons    .do. 

Monteith's  Introduction,  No.  2 do. 

Monteith's  Manual  (No.  3) do. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political do. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Our  World,  No.  l  do. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Our  World,  No.  2 do. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer do. 

Swinton's  Elementary do. 

Swint on's  Introductory do. 

Su  inton's  Eclectic,  No.  l  do. 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  Mo.  2 do. 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No.  :j do. 

Warren's  Primary do. 

Warren's  Brief  Course do. 

GRAMMARS. 

Brown's  First  Lines dozen 

Clark's  Primary do. 

Greene's  English do. 

Harvey's  Elementary do. 

I [arvey's  School do. 

Knox:  &  Whitney's  Language  Lessons,  Part  1 do. 

Knox:  &  Whitney's  Language  Lessons,  Part  2 do. 

Kerl  s  First  Lessons do. 

Kerl' a  Language  Lessons do. 

Pinneo's  Primary do. 

Powell's  How  to  Talk do. 

Powell's  1  low  to  Write do. 

( >naekenbos'  Elementary do. 

Quackenbos1  Composition do. 

Keed  6c  Kellogg's  I  traded  Lessons do. 

Keed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons do. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons do. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer do. 

Wells'  Shorter  Course do. 

HISTORIES. 

Anderson's  Junior  Class dozen 

Anderson's  Popular do. 

Barnes'  Brief '. do. 

Barnes'  Primary do. 

Quackenbos'  Elementary  United  States  do. 

Redpath's  United  States do. 

Swinton's  Condensed do. 

Swinton's  Primary .....do. 

Venable's do. 


& 
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82 
11 


2 

9 

m 
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lOi 

3 

:* 

23 

93 

11 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

17 

17 
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2 

C 

6 

14 

14 

1 

4 

4 

3 

:* 

22 

22 

6 

6 

7 

11 

18 

IS 

10 

io 

27 

27 

1 

a  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

b  First  Lessons  English  Grammar. 


c  Rev. 

d  Rev.  English  Grammar. 


e  Grammar  School. 
/Old. 
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£ 

tc 

< 

3 

6 

3 
,d 
•d 

o 
0 

t-5 

II.  B.  Barnes. 

o 

© 

«t 

o  > 

(- 
o 

V 

O 

a 

a 

Q 
d 

5 
w 
►4 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

9 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

a 

0 

.OSS 
.08* 

.1 1 

13.25 
6.45 
10.75 
5.15 
4.86 

1.  90 
10.86 
L2.40 

5.56 
18.60 

2.  <•>."> 
4.24 
7.95 

12.10 

1.36 

15.49 

5. SO 

7.80 

5.95 

5.  68 
U.39 

13.49 
5.  40 
9.75 

3.75 

3.24 
27.50 

A3.  40 

c4.  35 

6.66 

4.  05 

6.95 

3.16 

3.19 

3.15 

4.96 

6.60 

3.66 

6.60 

3.69 

6.19 

3.70 

2.75 

3.50 

7.00 

10.50 

16.94 

5.95 

5.95 

8.30 
8.45 
5.39 

8.90 

1 



2 

1.74 

3 

4 

10.98 
5.  54 

0 

7 

4.  85 

1.72 

10.65 

12.  U 
5.69 

18.(13 

8 

4  91 

9 

10.88 

10 

19.30 

5.  54 
IS.  5  1 

11 

1? 

13 

3.69 

2.  70 

14 

4. IS 

15 

7.SS 

16 

19.69 



17 

8.  22 
15.55 

5.  83 
7.77 

5.  35 

18 

19 

20 

?1 

22 

«5.66 

a  11.22 

(713.26 

1.99 

9.84 

23 



24 

25 



4.94 

9.83 

26 

27 

28 

29 

/4.10 
(77.69 
f3.  36 

04.36 

/6.60 

63.24 



30 

c4.40 

31 
32 

6  82 

33 
34 

35 

36 

3.14 

3.14 

37 

38 

3  14 

3.06 

4.33 
0.15 
J10.97 
16.6O 
3.69 
6.15 

39 

4.30 
6.09 

40 

41 

42 

43 

3.66 

6.00 

44 

45 



3.73 
2.74 

3.  56 

46 

2  76 

47 

48 

C.87 
18.25 

6.72 
10. OO 

49 

50 

10  49 

10.80 
6.48 



51 

5.24 

52 

06.28 

/5.45 

53 

cS.24 

54 
55 

8.79 
5.58 

56 

57 

8.92 

58 

a  New. 
h  Plain. 


i  Or  Et  glish  Grammar. 

j  Advanced  course  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
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school  books,  etc.— continued. 


WALL  MArS. 


Africa  (outline) 
Asia 


Asia  (outline) 

California 

Dakota 

Europe 

Europe  (outline) 

Hemispheres  (outline). .. 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas 

Nebraska  

Xcw  Mexico.  . 

North  America  (outline) 

Oregon  

South  America  (outline) 

United  States,  large 

Oniti  (i  states  (outline)  .- 
World,  Large 


.maps 
...do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Hillard'a 

McGcuffey's  Revised 


Monroe's 

Mew  American 

Sanders'  Pictorial 

Sheldon's 

Swinton's 

Webb's  Pirsl  Lessons , 
Webb's  Weid  Method 
Willson's  (Harper's)  .. 


.dozen 

...do. 


.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 


BEADEB8.  l'lKST. 


Appleton's      

Edwards  &  Webn's.... 

Harvey's 

Hillard's 

Me<  ruffey'a  Revised.  -  - 

Monroe's 

Hew  American 

Tarker  &  Wat  sun's 

Sanders'  New 

Sheldon's 

Swinton's 

Watson's  Independent 

Webb's  Model 

Willson's  (Harper's)  .. 


dozen 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do.. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do.. 
...do... 


Appleton's 

Edwards  &  Webb's.. 

Harvey's 

Hillard's 

Lippincott's 

McGuffoy's  Revised . 
Monroe's 


READERS,  SECOND. 


.dozen. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Xew  American 

Parker  &  Watson's 

Sanders'  New 

Sheldon's 

Swinton's 

Watson's  Independent 

Webb's  Model 

Willson's  (Harper's)  .. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


a  Paper. 


b  Board. 


c  Chart  primer. 
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w 

u 

T3 

O 
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T3 
O 

o 

o 
o 
t-J 

M* 
6 
© 

>> 

a 

13 
A 
6 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Now  York. 

Kansas  City. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore 

1 

P 

4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
2.  50 
1.25 
4.90 
4.90 
4.  00 
1.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.  25 
4.90 
2.  50 
4.  90 

100x58— 1.1.(10 
4.90 

60x40-10.00 

1.20 

42x52—    3.00 

.88 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

2.00 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

.79 

.90 

2.40 

2.00 

] .  25 

2.00 

1.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

l.SO 

.*5 

el  .20 
1 .52 

1.36 
1 .35 

1.39 

.88 

42x52—    3.00 

.88 
.88 

ii 

i 

1.20 

.88 

i 

.88 

i 

42x52-3.00 

1.73 

42x52—3.00 

i 

a.  86 

a.  84 
61. 27 
cl.  23 
dl.54 

el.  22 

1.54 

1.3  J 

i.:;ii 
1.17 

2 

1 .95 
1.45 

1 .82 
2.00 

1.39 
l.SO 

1.75 
1.98 
1.4N 

2.  65 
1.95 
1 .73 

2.  30 

1.95 
3.20 
2.35 

2.92 

3.20 

2.63 
2.70 
3.40 

3.10 
3.50 

2.29 

4.  25 
3.50 
3.50 

3.35 
3.70 

3.70 
3.15 

1  47 

1.48 

2.  00 

1.32 

jj 

1.73 

2.00 
1.50 

2.0(5 
1.55 

2  62 

2.70 

1.96 

1.75 

1.75 

1.89 

1.95 

::.  20 

2  36 

2.  36 

2.95 

3.20 

4 

2  63 

2.53 

3.14 

3.05 

C3.60 
3.10 

2.31 

3.60 
2.37 

5 

4.19 

4.32 

r 

3.40 
3.49 

3.38 

3.67 

3.78 

- 

3.70 

3.15 

3.18 

d  Primaiy  speller. 


cNew. 


/  Out  of  print. 
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[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


school  books,  etc.— continued. 


HEADERS,  THIRD. 

Applet  <>n's dozen. 

Edwards  <fc  "Webb's do . . 

J I  ai  vev's do.. 

J I  iilard's  . do . . 

Lippincott'a do.. 

McG-uffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

Xew  American do.. 

Sanders'  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swin tun's  do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 

BE  u>i:i:s,  FOURTH. 

Applet  nn's dozen 

Harvey's do.. 

1 1  iilard's do.. 

Lippincott'a : do. . 

Mel  rUffej  '8  i:  (Vised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders'  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swin  ton's     do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) : do.. 

HEADERS,  FIFTH. 

Applet  nn's dozen. 

Harvey's do.. 

McGuney's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swi  lit  nil's do.. 

Willson's  (  Harper's) ■ do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

READERS,  BIXTH. 

McGuffey's  Revised dozen. 

REGISTERS,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  &  Blackman's dozen 

Adams'  Union  School do.. 

Bancroft's  San  Francisco do.. 

[vison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &.  Co do.. 

] vison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &.  Co.'s  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Quarterly do.. 

Jackson's do.. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  &  Co do.. 

Tracy's do . . 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Stand do.. 

White's  New  Common  School do.. 

SPELLERS. 

Comprehensive dozen. 

Harvey's  Primary do.. 

McGruney's  Revised do.. 

Xew  American,  Advanced do.. 

New  American,  Primary do.. 

Parker's  Elementary do  -  - 

Parker's  Pronouncing do. . 

Sanders'  New '.  .do . . 

Sanders'  Primary do. . 

Sheldon's  Primary do.. 


13 

13 

43 

43 

8 

8 

G 

6 

1(5 

i<; 

10 

10 

1 

(J 

6 

14 

14 
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80 

1 

1 

:{ 

:; 

9 

it 

26 
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8 

s 

2 

9 

10 

io 

1 

10 

JO 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

1 

1 

3 
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Alex.  Agar. 

« 
to 

a 
o 

O 

o 

9 

s 

« 

H 

o 

o 

*  . 

ft 
1 

o 

O 

.  o 

6 
O 

a 
P 
■■a 

Points  of  delivery. 

a 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Now  York. 

Chicago  and  New 
York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

3.87 

3.S5 
5.00 

3.80 

4.30 

4.49 

4.32 

5.00 

3.SO 
5.29 
5.00 

4.85 

5. 1)0 

4.70 

5.15 

4.70 

5.  35 

6.19 

5.  16 
6.00 

4.50 
8.00 
7.00 

6.  34 

6.  65 
6.00 

9.  25 
7.35 
7.45 

8.40 
8.85 
8.95 
9.05 

9.25 

8.75 

3.50 
4.00 

7.00 
6.35 
6.35 

9.00 
9.00 
6.40 
8.25 
8.25 

2.50 

1.34 

1.74 

2.05 

1.50 

2.00 

3.75 

1.70 

1.45 

1.75 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

5.00 

3.77 

3.64 

4.  10 

4.96 

5.13 
4.31 

3.80  • 

5.10 

3.80 
5.29 
5.  04 
4.85 

5.24 

5.40 

4.  74 

4.72 

5.16 
4.56 

4  7° 

18 

5.  24 

5.07 

ti.  15 
6.78 
4.02 

6.15 

4.70 

8.31 

7.00 

6.31 

20 

21 
22 

23 

"1 

"") 

6.61 

7.56 

26 

5.  98 

5.95 

27 

9.33 

7.10 

7.30 

8.61 

*>R 

7  34 

*>0 

7  55 

30 

11 

8.75 

T> 

'n 

*M 

9.44 

9.72 

35 

8  92 

8.62 

% 

3.50 

37 

^8 

30 

40 

6.37 

41 

42 

43 

6.00 

44 

8.12 
8.12 

1.32 
1.73i 

2.56 
1.54 

45 

8.39 

46 

47 

1  36 

48 

1.78 

49 

2.59 
1.56 

50 

51 

1.89 

1.95 

.     3.78 

52 

53 

1.74 
1.47 
1.76 

54 

55 

56 

INT  87  Y  2- 


44 
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school  books,  etc.— continued. 


SPELLERS.     • 

Swiuton's  "Word  Book dozen. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer do.. 

Town's do . . 

Watson's do.. 

Webster's do . . 

Wilson's  Large do.. 

Wilson's  Primary do.. 

SLATES. 

G  x  9  inches dozen. 

Txll  inches do.. 

8  x  12  inches do . . 

9  x  13 inches do.. 

9  x  14 inches. do.. 

TBACDIG— UKM  IXC-HOOKS. 

Spencerian,  No.  1  dozen 

Spencerian,  No.  2 .do. . 

Spencerian,  No.  3 do.. 

Spencerian,  No.  4 do. 

YVMTING-BOOKS— 8PBNCRBIA2T  OR  A.  S.   P.  CO.  TATEXT  COM1.1NA- 
TIOX  COPY-BOOKS. 

No.  1,  longer  course dozen 

No.  2,  longer  course do. 

No.  3.  longer  course do. 

No.  4,  longer  course do. 

No.  5,  longer  course do. 

No.  6,  longer  course do. 

No.  7,  longer  course do. 

No.  1,  shorter  course do. 

No.  2,  shorter  course do. 

No.  3,  shorter  course .do. 

No.  4,  shorter  course do . 

No.  5,  shorter  course do . 

No.  6,  shorter  course do. 

No.  7,  shorter  course do. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alcohol  and  Hygiene,  by  Julia  Coleman dozen 

Arithmetical  frames,  by  John  Gould sets 

Arithmetical  Table  Cards do. 

Bibles,  medium  size 

Blackboards,  3x4  feet 

Blackboard  erasers dozen 


Blackboard  erasers, 
Call-bells 


Tho  Best' 


.do. 


Children's  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Emily  Huntingdon 

Crayons,  chalk,  white,  dustless boxes 


Crayons,  chalk,  colored,  assorted do. 

Dorner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  No.  1 dozen 

Dorner's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  No.  3 do . . 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry,  by  Thomas  Hill do.. 

Geometrical  blocks sets 

Globes  of  the  world,  largo 


Globes  of  the  world,  medium , 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  1,  with  music dozen 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  2,  with  music do.. 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  3,  with  music do. . 

Gospel  Hymns, No.  4,  with  music do.. 


101 

100 

40 

81 

109 

123 

93 

87 


144 

184 

191 

L68 

128 

87 

?:; 

in 

119 

115 

106 

73 

65 

71 

39 

2 

8 

337 

12 

29 


111 
80 


50 
871 


178 

5 

4 

1 

12 

10 

10 

G 
5 
1 
1 


49 
41 


8S 
lOI 

l(»o 

IO 

SI 
113 

127 

97 
91 


159 

192 

199 

176 

'132 

91 

73 

111 

119 

1  I  3 

I  OK 

73 

65 

71 

39 

2 

8 

377 

12 

29 


115 

86 


50 
895 


178 
5 
4 


12 
IO 


IO 


Points  of  delivery , 


Balto, 


.30 
.33 
.41 
.49 
.65 


c.58 

c.58 

c.58 

c.58 

c.58 

c.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.58 


.99 
1.65 


.09/ 
.57 


a  Also  sample  Emack's  noiseless  slates  in  competition. 
&  Sterling  in  competition. 


cA.S.P. 
d  Universal. 
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N 

1*1    fall 

oil 
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hi    . 

«1 

t- 
o 
© 

9 

a 
S 

d 

Albert  Flagler. 

W 
©' 
1 

H 

a 

,0. 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

© 

1 

New  York.  1  New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

Kansas  City. 

New  York. 

1.74 
1.46 

1.70 
1.44 

2.  25 
1.95 

.85 

2.  :;."> 

1.1  > 

.33 
.  36 
.45 
.54 
.70 

.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 

.  82 
.82 
.82 

.82 

.82 
.82 
.01 
.01 
.61 
.61 
.til 
.61 
.61 

3.75 

i.OO 

i.75 

.39 
1.25 

J3.75 

3.30 
.32 

.23 

.09 

.55 
5.25 
6.80 
3.75 

1.75 

8.75 

5.00 

3.50 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

1 

2 

3 

1.95 

4 

.92 

R 

2.  39 

1.48 

6 

7 

.30 

8 

.34 

9 

.42 

10 

.50 

11 

.72 

12 

.584 
.584 
.584 

.584 

.774 
.774 
.774 

.77.1 
.774 
•  771 
.774 
.583 
.584 

.58* 
.584 
.584 

.584 

2.16 
4.20 
4.50 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

^O 

W 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

V" 

30 

31 

32 
33 

flfl.00 

34 

.30 

35 

""Its" 

.83 
.37 

.45 
.  52 

c3.00 

1.25 

1.25 
.90 

36 
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41 
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5.00 

3.00 
/9.90 
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54 

55 

56 
57 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

e  Framed. 

/  Metal  stand  nickel-plated. 


g  Griffin's. 
h  Harrington. 


i  Per  dozen. 
j  National. 
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school  books,  etc.— continued. 


insi  Ellaneous— continued. 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and  4  combined,  with  music, 
dozen . 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  ami  4  combined,  without  music 
'. dozen. 

( rood  Behavior,  by  Phelps dozen. 

Hooker's  Child's  Booh  or  Nature do. . . 

How  to  Dse  Wood-Working  Tools,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Heath,  Boston,  Mass 

Ink-wells dozen. 

Kindergarten  objects sets. 

Mother  Truth's  Melodies,  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Miller 

Music  Books,  Instruction  for  Organ 

Object  Cards sets. 

Organs,  Cabinet,  cased 

Pencils,  Slate M. 

Picture  Teaching,  by  Janet  Byrne dozen. 

Picture  Teaching,  Reward  Cards,  assorted do... 


Plaster  Paris. pounds. 

Pranu's  Natural  History  Cards,  small,  12  cards  in  en- 
velope  sets. 

Child's  Health  Primer,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co dozcu. 

Hygiene  for  Youujr  People,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  .do  .. 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  1,  Sherwood  6c  Co.,  Chi 
cago  dozen . 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  2,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chi 
cago dozen. 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  3,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chi 
cago dozen . 

Sewing  Illustrated,  by  L.J.  Kirkwood do... 

Singing  Books,  small,  with  notes do... 

Slated  blackboard  cloth yards. 

Slating  brushes,  first  quality 

Smart's  Gymnastics 

Thermometers , 

Venable's  Dialogues  and  Plays,  assorted sets. 

"Wall  slating,  liquid  gallons gallons . 

"Webster's  Dictionary,  Common  School dozen. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Primary do. . . 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Academic do. . . 

Wells's  Science,  Common  Things 

Cooley's  Elements  Natural  Philosophy dozen. 
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13 


a  Wood  slate. 

&  Juvenile  acting  plays. 


c  Exhibition,  thirty  numbers, 
d  Black,  best,  warranted. 
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advertisement  of  March  l<>,  l$$7,fo>'  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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e  Standard. 

/National  School  Singer. 


g  8-inch  hox-wood. 
A7-inch. 


i  8-inch. 
j  10-inch. 
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[Xote. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been 


sciiool  books,  etc.— continued. 


STATIONERY. 

Blank  hooks,  4  x  G  inches,  21  pages,  hound  full  sheep,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  Student's 
Note  Book  Xo.  2 

Envelopes,  adhesive,  host  quality,  white,  No.  6,  XX M 

Ink,  hlack,  in  2-onnce  bottles dozen 

Ink,  hlack,  in  quarts do. 

Ink,  crimson,  best  quality,  4-ounce  hottles,  with  cork  stoppers do. 

Inkstands,  2-inch,  round,  glass  stoppers do. 

Mucilage,  host  quality.  8  ounce  bottles,  with  brush  do. 

Paper,  blotting,  best  quality,  in  packages  of  12  blotters,4  x  9  inches  (to  weigh 
not  less  than  100  pounds  to  the  ream  of  19  x  24).  per  package packages 

Paper,  drawing,  8  x  10  inches,  lirst  quality,  in  packages  of  100  sheets  to  weigh 
not  less  than  10  pounds  to  the  1,000  sheets,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  Drawing  Book 
Xo.  1 packages 

Paper,  foolscap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  11  pounds  to  the  ream reams 

Paper,  legal-cap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the  ream do. 

Paper,  letter,  half  sheets,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  12  pounds  to  the  ream. do. 
Paper,  commercial  note,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  7  pounds  to  the  ream  ..  .do. 

Paper-folders,  best  quality,  ivory,  heavy,  9-inch dozen 

Pencils,  various  grades do . 


Pencils,  red,  blue,  and  green do. 

Pencils,  black-lead,  plain  cedar do . 

Pen-holders,  wooden,  A.  S. P.  Co. Xo.  3,  assortment do. 

Pen-racks,  metal do . 

Papers  pins,  best  solid  head,  Xo.  5 do. 

Rubber  erasers,  best  quality,  40  pieces  to  the  pound,  per  pound pounds 

Rubber  bands,  best  quality,  Xo.  11 gross 

Rubber  bands,  best  quality,  Xo.  16 do., 

Rubber  bands,  best  quality,  Xo.32 do. 

Rubber  ink-erasers,  small  cakes cakes 

Rulers,  wooden,  15-inch,  graduated dozen 


Sponges  for  slates,  150  to  175  pieces  to  the  pound pounds 

SI  eel  pens,  Esterbrook's  Xo.  9,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  Xo.  19,  commercial gross 

Steel  pens,  Esterbrook's  Xo.  14,  or  A.  S. P.  Co.  Xo.  59,  bank do.. 

Steel  pens,  Esterbrook's  Xo.  048,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  No.  1848,  Falcon do. . 

Steel  pens,  Esterbrook's  Xo.  122,  engrossing,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  "Chase,"  legal. .do. . 

Steel  pens,  Gillott's,  Xo. 303,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  3x3,  "Academic" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Gillott's,  Xo.  404,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co. ,  4  x  4,  "  University  " do . . 

Steel  pens,  Gillott's.  Xo.332,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  5x4,  "School".! do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perry's  So.  102,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co  ,  6  x  6,  "Jefferson" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perrv's  Xo.  107,  or  A.S.  P. Co.,  5x4,  "School" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perry's  Xo.  137,  Falcon,  or  A.S.P.Co.,  7x7,  "Garfield" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perry's  Xo.  10G6,  engrossing do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian  Xo.  1 do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian  Xo. 2.  counting-house do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian  Xo.  3,  commercial do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian  Xo.  5,  school do . . 
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*  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  4x4  inch, 

"University." 
t  Esterbrook's. 
|  Perry's. 
§  Steel   pens,   Perry's,  No. 

107. 


a  502  books,  A.  S.  P.  Co.  stu- 
dent's note-book,  Xo.  2. 

b  502  books,  4x6|  inch,  24 
pages. 

c  Ruled  faint,  $  and  cts.,  or 
plain,  as  desired. 


d  Three  samples,  61  cents  each. 

e  3  samples,  $2.75  each. 

/  Plain. 

g  Brass. 

h  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  7  x  7,  Falcon. 

i  Perry's  Xo.  102. 
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vertisemcnt  of  March  10,  1887 ,  for  yoods  for  the  Indian  service—  Continued, 
awarded;  awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


D.W. 
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M'f'gCo. 

H.B. 
Barnes. 

W.  J.  C. 
Dulany. 

J.  H. 
Wood- 
house. 

Geo.  R. 
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J  as.   II. 
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j  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  5  x  4,  school. 
k  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  No.  59,  bank. 
I  Engrossing  or  A.  S.  P.  Co. 
"Chase,"  legal, 
m  Palcon,  as  sample, 
n  Senate. 


o  Monumental. 

p  A.  S.  P.  pad. 

q  Graham. 

rlxl. 

s  Counting-house,  2x2. 

t  Commercial, 6  x  6. 


u  School,  5x5. 

v  Wide-mouthed  cylinder  bottles. 
w  120  pounds  to  the  ream. 
x  Gillott's. 
y  As  samples. 
z  37  gross  Estabrooks ;  2  gross  A.  S.  P. 
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MEDICAL  SUITLTES. 


MEDICINES. 

Acid,  acetic,  c.  p.,  in8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles.,  .ounces. 

Acid,  benzoic,  in  4-oz.  bot t It's    do.. 

Acid,  boracic,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles     .ounces. 

Acid,  carbolic,  for  disinfection,  in  1-11).  bot- 
tles, 95  per  cent        ...  -   .pounds. 

Acid,  carbolic,  pure  crystallized,  in  4-oz.g.s. 
bottles     ounces. 

Acid,  citric,  in  8  oz.  bottles    do.. 

Acid,  gallic,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Acid,  hydrocyanic,  in  1-oz. bottles    do.. 

Acid,  muriatic,  o.  p.,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  ..do.. 

Acid,  ni trio, en., in  4-oz.  fX.  s.  bol  ties  do. . 

Acid,  plios  ,  ddute,  U.S.  P.,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tea      ounces. 

Acid,  salicylic, in  4-oz  bottles  or  tins  do.. 

Acid,  sulphuric,  c.  p.,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  .do. . 

Acid,  sulphuric,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 
bottles ounces. 

Acid,  tannic,  in  1-oz.  bottles     do.. 

Acid,  tartaric,  in  8-oz.  w.  m.  bottles    do.. 

Aconite,  tincture  of,  rati.,  in  8-oz.  bottles,  .do. . 

Alcohol,  in  32-OZ. bottles, 95  per  cent  ..bottles. 

Aloes,  pul v., in  8-oz. bottles       ounces. 

Alumina  and  potassa,  sulphate  of  (alum),  in 
4-oz.  bottles    ounces. 

Ammonia,  aromatic  spirits  of,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles          ounces. 

Ammonia,  bromide  of,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  av.  m.  bot- 
tles      .ounces 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Ammonia,  muriate  of,  pulvis,  in  8-oz.  bot- 
tles    ounces. 

Ammonia,  solution  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 
bottles ounces . 

Anise,  oil  of    do. . 

Antimony  and  potassa,  tartrate  of  (tartar 
emetic),  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  U.  S.  P.  .ounces. 

Aquifolium,  berberis,  fluid  extract,  in  16-oz. 
bottles pounds. 

Arnica,  tincture  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles    . .  .ounces. 

Arsenite  of  potassa,  solution  of  (Fowler's  so- 
lution), in  4-oz.  bottles,  U.  S.  P ounces. 

Assafoetida,  gum,  in  tins do. . 

Atropia,  sulph.,  in  J-oz.  bottles   do.. 

Belladonna,  alcoholic  extract  of,  in  1-oz.  w.  in. 
jars  ounces. 

Belladonna,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles. do.. 

Belladonna,  tincture  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  in  2-oz.  bottles,  U.  S. 
P ounces. 

Borax,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  .  .ounces. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in   New  York  city,  under  advertise' 
mcnt  of  March  10,  1887,  for  medical  supplies  for  lite  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at- which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  weie 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


medicines— continued. 

Buchn,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 
bottles.... ounces 

Camphor,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. 

Cannabis  Indica,  F.  E.,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles  do. 

Cantharides,  tinct.,  in  4-OZ.  bottles. do. 

Capsules,  empty,  asa'd,  Nob.  0  to  4, 
boxes 

Cascara  sagrada,  F.  E.,  in  Mb.  bottles, 
pounds 

Castor  oil,  in  32-oz.  bottles,  cold- 
pressed  bottles 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  8-oz.  tins. ounces 

Cerate,  resin  pounds 

Cerate,  simple,  in  1-lb.  tins  . .     ...  do . 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  8-oz.  bottles, 
. .  ounces 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  in  4-oz.  g.  s.  w.  m. 
bottles ounces 

Chloroform,  purilied,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles  .ounces 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aro- 
matics),  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces 

Cinchonidia,  sulphate  of do. 

Cinnamon,  oil  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles. .  .do. 

Cloves,  oil  of,  in  1-oz.  g.  8. bottles.. do. 

Cocculus  indicus do. 

Cocoa  butter    pounds 

Cod-liver  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles,  .bottles 

Colchicum,  rad.,wine  of,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles     ounces 

Colchicum  seed,  fluid  extract  of,  in 
4-oz.  bottles ounces 

Colocynth,  compound  extract  of,  pow- 
dered, in  8-oz.  bottles  ounces 

Collodion,  in  1-oz.  bottles do. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  in  8-oz.  bottlo.  .do. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in'J-oz.  bottles. do. 

Cosmoline,  in  1-lb.  tins pounds 

Creosote,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  .  .ounces 

Crotonoil,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do. 

Digitalis,  tincture  of,  in  2-oz.  bot- 
tles   ounces 

Ergot,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles   ounces 

Ether,  compound  spirits  of  (Hoff- 
man's anodyne),  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles, IT.  S.  P    ounces 

Ether,  stronger,  for  anaesthesia,  in 
lib.  tins ounces 

Ether,  spirits  of  nitrous  (sweet  spirits 
of  niter),  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  U.  S. 
P ounces 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins pounds 

Gelseminum,  tincture  of,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles   ounces 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertisement 
of  March  10,  1837,  for  medical  supplies  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 


[Note. 


-Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


medical  SUPI'LIES— continued. 
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Points  of  delivery. 


medicines— continued. 

Gentian,  alcoholic  extract,  in  1-oz.  jars... ounces 

Gentian,  tincc,  comp.,  in  ill),  but  ties. .  ..pounds 

Ginger,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8  oz.  buttles.  ..ounces 

Glycerine,  pure,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Gum  arabic,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  w.  m.  buttles  do. . 

llyoscyamus,  alcoholic  extract  of,  U.S.I'..  in  1-oz. 
w.  m. jars ounces 

Ilypophos.  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  sirup  of, 
in  1-lb.  bottles pounds. 

Iodine,  in  1-oz.  £.  a.  bottles ounces 

Iodine,  tinct.  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  .do. . 

Iodoform,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Ipecac,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do . . 

Iron,  ammoniatod  citrate  of pounds. 

Iron,  solution  of  the  subsulpbate  of,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles  ...ounces. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  commercial,  in  10-lb.  wood 
boxes pounds . 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  c.p.,  in  8-oz.  w.  in.  bott. ounces. 

Iron  sirup,  iodide  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  bott do.. 

Iron,  quinia,  citrate  of,  in  1-nz.  bottles do. . 

Iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz. 
Lr.  s.  bottles ounces. 

Jaboraudi, fluid  extract,  in  8-OZ.  bottles do.. 

Jalap,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Lavender,  compound  spirits  of,  U.  S.  P do.. 

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  in  pint  bottles bottles. 

Licoiico,  extract  of,  in  paper ounces . 

Licorice,  fluid  extract  pounds. 

Licorice  root,  powdered,  in  8  oz.  bottles  ..ounces. 

Magnesia,  earb do.. 

Magnesia,  heavy  calcined,  in  4-oz.  w.  m.  bott. do. . 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-lb.  tins pounds. 

Mercurial  ointment,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-lb.  pots do. . 

Mercury  wit  h  chalk,  in  2-oz.  w.  ra.  bottles .  ounces . 

Mercury,  corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), in  1-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calomel),  in 
2-oz.  bottles ounces . 

Mercury,  ointment  of  nitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.  (citrino 
ointment),  in  8-oz.  pots ounces. 

Mercury,  pill  of,  U.  S.  P.  (blue  mass),  in  8-oz. 
pots ounces  . 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do. . 

Mercury,  yellow  oxide  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do. . 

Mercury,  yellow  sulph.,  in  1-oz.  bottles do.. 

Morphia,  acetate  of,  in  £-oz.  bottles do. . 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  in  £oz.  bottles do. . 
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[Note. 


-Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded: 
made  ou  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


awards  were 


medical  surrLiES— continued. 
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medicines— continued. 

Mustard  seed,  black,  ground,  in  5-lb. 
tins pounds. 

Myrrh,  tincture,  in  4-oz.  bottles ounces 

Nux  vomica,  tincture,  in  4-oz.  bott do. . 

Nux  vomica,  alcoholic  extract  of,  powdered, 
in  1-oz.  bottles,  TJ.  S.  P — ounces. 

Oil,  cubebs,  in  4-oz.  bottles do . . 

Oil,  lemon,  in  4-oz.  bottles do . . 

Oil,  sandalwood,  in  4-oz.  bottles do.. 

Oil,  sassafras,  in  1-lb.  bottles pounds. 

Ointment  boxes,  tin,  assorted  sizes. .  .dozen 

Olive  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles 

Opium,  camphorated  tincture  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
16-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Opium,  comp.  powder  of,  U.  S.  P.  (Dover's 
powder),  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Opium,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Opium,  tine,  of,  U.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  8-oz. 
bottles ounces. 

Origanum,  oil  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  ground,  in  8-oz.  bott.. do.. 

Peppermint,  oil  of,  in  1-oz.  bottles do.. 

Pepsin,  sacch.,  in  1-oz.  bottles do.. 

Pills,  compound  cathartic,  in  bottles  of  500, 
U.  S.  P bottles . 

Podophyllum,  resin  of,  in  1-oz.  bott. .ounces. 

Potassa,  acetate  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. . 

Potassa,  bicarb.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  w.  m.  bott. do. . 

Potassa,  bitartrate  of,  powdered  (cream  of 
tartar),  in  8-oz.  bottles ounces. 

Potassa,  caustic,  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

Potassa,  chlorate  of,  powd.,  in  8-oz.  bott. do. . 

Potassa,  cyanuret, in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles.. do.. 

Potassa,  nitrate  of,  powd.,  in  8-oz.  bott.. do. . 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  iu  8-oz.  bottles.. do. . 

Potassium, permanganateof,  in  l-oz.  bot.do.. 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  iu  1-oz.  bottles,  or  com- 
pressed in  tins ounces. 

Resin pounds. 

Rhubarb,  fluid  extract,  in  8-oz.  bott. ounces. 

Rhubarb,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Rochelle  salt, powdered,  iu  8-oz.  bott. ..do.. 

Santonine,  in  1-oz.  bottles do . . 

Sarsaparilla,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bot- 
tles   bottles . 

Seneka,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bott. ounces. 

Senna,  confection,  in  1-lb.  jars pounds. 

Senna,  fluid  extract,  in  1-lb.  bottles do.. 

Senna  leaves,  in  1-lb.  packages number. 
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MRDICAL  BUPPI  fKB— COUliuUOd. 
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medicines— continued. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  fused,  in  l-oz.  ir.  b. 

bottles    ounces. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  crystals,  in  l-oz. 

Imi ties  ounces 

Soap,  carbolic pounds 

Snap,  castile,  in  paper do. . 

Soap,  col n i nou,  in  bars do.. 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of,  in  8-OZ.  bottles, 

ounces 

Soda,  chlorinated  sol.,  Labarraquus', 

bottlea 

Soda,  salicylate,  In  4-oz.  w.  m.  bottles, 

ounces 

Squill,  sirup  of,  D".  B.  P.,  in  lib.  bot- 
tles.   pounds 

Squill,  pulvis,  in  l-oz.  w.  m.  bottles, 
ounces 

Stiilingia,  fluid  extract,  to  4-oz.  bot- 
tles     ounces 

Strychnia,  in  |-oz.  bottles do. 

Sulphur,  washed,  In  .v-o/..  bottL  b. .do 

Tar,  oil  of pounds 

Taraxacum,  fluid  extracl  of,  in  8-oz. 

bottles bottles 

Tolu  balsam, in  4-oz. jars. ounces 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  in  :;_'-o/..  bottles, 

bottles 

Valerian,  fluid  extract  of",  in  1-lh.  bot- 
tles   bottles 

Wild  cherry,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-o/.. 
bottles bottles 

Wild  cherry,  sirup  of,  in  16-02.  bot- 
tles, V .  S.  P    ounces 

Zinc,  acetate  of,  in  2-oz.  bottles.. .do.. 

Zinc,  chlorinated  solution, medicinal, 
in  1-lh.  bottles    pounds 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  in  2  OZ.  bottles,  .ounces 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  l-oz.  bottles,   do 

HOSPITAL  STORES. 

Arrowroot pounds. 

Bandages,  suspensory number. 

Barley,  in  tins  .pounds. 

Bed-pans  .number. 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  4-oz.  w.  m.  bot- 
tles   ounces. 

Cocoa,  in  tins pounds. 

Corn -starch,  in  tins do. . 

Flaxseed,  whole do . . 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8-oz. bottles. ounces. 

Gelatine  pounds. 

Percolators,  glass,  J-gallon... number. 

I  Master,  belladonna yards . 

Plasters,  porous dozen. 

Ilice pounds . 

Saddle-bags,  medical,  convertible. 
number. 

Splints,  assorted dozen 


99 

S3 

1.8  15 
1,479 

III:; 


9, 199 
1 89 
739 


.70 

.70 
.06* 

.oii 

.05 


04»j 


1,984   .191 
6   .03J 

1,344  .09| 

HI  .«>.» 

:5..-5!»J  .oo& 

199  .OO' 

390  .99 
936 

.>S7 

17 

555 

I  1,419 

iv» 

64 
419 
331 


1 39 

io.> 

945 

31 

39© 
I  53 
J44 

1  .'{O 

©o 

6 
lOO 
33 1 

JO 
15 


.031 
.17 

.  56 
.19 

.03V 

.15 

.0  1  | 
.Oli 


.07 
.06 


.06 

.04 
.Ol 

.:{) 

.  35 

.:m 
.334 

.Ol; 

9.00 
1.75 


:>M 


.  061 
.05} 


.01 
.15 
.13 
.15 

.03 

1.00 

\"io" 

.24 
.03} 

.20 

.59 

.  23 

•  Oli 
.03* 

.32 

.OH 
.02 


01; 


&.02J 
.Oli 

c.90 
.  35 
.42 
.40 


8.75 
J.  00 


.80 

.77 

.07 

.00 

.04 


.01 
.1  1 

.13 

.13 

.07 

.05 

1.15 

.ni  | 

.00 

.25 
.04} 

.20 

.GO 

.23 

•Ol 

.04 


,29  . 
02*. 
03i  . 


-Oli 
.14} 
.131 

.15 

.061 

.06  J 
1.38 

•  01| 
.09  J 

.28 

.05 

.19J 

.59 
.24 

•  01.1 
.03* 

.28 
.02* 


a.25 


ii  ;,  a.25 


.10 

.06 

.06 

.59  I. 

.  02,i' . 
.32    . 
.  06*  ■ 
.03 

.02 
.85 
.45 
.40 
.45 
.00; 

S.50 
1.50 


,02 


a  Vaseline  base. 


6  Bulk. 


c  Cooper's. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  undo-  advertisement 
of  March  10,  1887,  for  medical  supplies  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 

[Nora— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


MKI'K    VI.   bl   I'l'l/.l 


ntiiuu  I. 


HOSPl'J  ai.  STOKES— I  0n1  iniied. 

Sugar,  white,  crushed,  in  boxes,  n>>!  exceeding 

50  pounds  each    pounds 

Tapioca,  in  tin-* do. 

Tea,  black,  in  (ins,  original  chests do. 

INSTKl'.MKN  1-    \M>    DRESSINGS. 

Aspirators number. 

Atomizers,  <•.  and  s.  No. ."»,  with  shield do. . 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  unsized,  as- 
sorted, m  a  pasteboard  box—]  dozen,]  inob 

by  l  yard;   2  dozen,  2  inches  i>>  ;>  yards;  2 
dozen,  2*  inches  by  3 yards;  l  dozen,  3 inohes 

by  4  yards;  *  do/en,  :i.J  inches  by  5  yards;  1 

dozen,  4  inches  by  6  yards ;  A  dozen,  4  indies 
by  8  yards,  boxes number. 

Binders  boards,  2*  by  12  Inches piece. 

Binder's  hoards,  4  by  17  inches do. . 

Breast-pumps  number 

Cases,  field,  operating. ...  do.. 

Catheters,  g.  e.,  assorted  sizes do.. 

Cotton,  absorbent,  Lawton's pounds. . 

Cotton  bats number. . 

Cotton  wadding sheets 

Cupping-tins,  assorted  sizes number. 

Droppers,  medicine do. 

Lancets,  thumb do.. 

Lint,  picked pounds . 

Lint,  patent do.. 

Muslin,   unbleached,   unsized,  1    yard    wide, 

yards 

Needles,  cotton,  thimble,  in  case number. 

Needles,  surgical,  assorted dozen 

Needles,  upholsterers' number. 

Oakum,  fine,  picked pounds. 

Obstetrical  forceps number. 

Oiled  silk,  in  2-yard  pieces yards. 

Operating  cases  (minor) number 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials  ...dozen. 

Pins paper. 

Plaster,  adhesive,  5  yards  in  a  can yards. 

Plaster,  isinglass,  1  yard  in  a  case do.. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  5-lb.  tins pounds. 

Pocket  cases number. 

Scarificators do.. 

Scissors,  4-inch do. . 

Scissors,  6-inch do.. 

Silk,  ligature ounces. 


2,7  IO 
17  I 
538 


95 


135 

1  IO 
J  5 
4 
300 
961 
«»5 

sea 

7 

477 

15 

39 

116 

1,201 

17 

63 

27 

lOS 

4 

107 

4 

511 

212 

111 

149 

240 

8 

2 

26 

35 

21 


^ 

a 

1 

8 

o 
O 

a 

o 
,4 

Hi 

^ 

Uj 

<J> 

<3 

_; 

fE 

A 

5-3 
(4 

1-1 

en 

o 

a 

w 

2 

a 

03 

N 

Ha 

o 

Points  of  delivi  ry 


.07 

.or, 
.23 


9.00 
2.31 


.61* 
.02 

.1(5 
15.00 

.05 
.69 
.68) 
.63 
.06 
.6 1 1 
.96 

.24 

.58 


.00 
.54 

.50 

.06 

.06* 

4.  7:." 

6.O0 
.14 
.  02| 
.19* 

.92* 
•  02J| 
5.00 

2.00 
.11 

.18 


12 


N.OO 

3.00 


3.00 

.01| 

,02g 

.16 

16.  oo 

.64J 
.65 
.09 
.03 
.10 
.02* 
.  20 

.24 

.55 

.06 

.55 
.40 

.06 

.08 

4.60 

.00 

6.00 

.IO 

.02 
.15 
.25 
.03$ 

5.50 
2.00 

.11 
.19 

.75 


.15 


.041 

.73 


.01* 

.24" 


58 


.33 


.60 


12 


2.56 


M 

o 

p 

H 

& 

* 

a 

© 

- 

to 

'A 

.08* 
.09 
.32 


.08| 


.  11 
.23 
02| 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  city,  nadir  advertisement 
of  March  10,  18S7,  for  furnishing  medical  supjilies  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 


MEDICAL  SLTTUES— Continued. 


DTBTBUMEH  is  ANN   D  ntinued. 

Speculum  for  the  ear nnmbei 

speculum  for  the  rectum  do.. 

Speculum  for  the  vagina,  glass do   . 

Sponge,  assorted .oonoes 

Stethoscopes,  Cammann's  doable Dumber 

Syringes,  Davidson's,  self-injector 

Syringes,  ear,  glass dozen 

Syringes,  bard-rubber,  8-ounoe number 

Syringes,  hypodermio do.. 

-,  ftfattson's,  family do.. 

Syringes,  penis,  rubber do.. 

Syringes,  vagina,  rubber do. . 

Test-tubi  ),  3to7  inohea a<  ate 

Thermometers,  clinical number, 

Thei  urometers,  mercurial do. . 

Thermomi  ters, spirit do  . . 

Thread,  linen,  unbleached ounces 

'I'll read.  COtton,  BDOOls,  ASSOrtl  d   number 

Tooth-extraoting  oases do... 

Ton i  oiquets,  field do.. 

Tourniquets,  screw,  with  pad. .do.. 

Towels <l(i/ en 

Drusses,  double number 

i  russes,  Bingle .do. . 

Tubes,  glass,  assorted  sizes  gross 

Twine,  i  course ounces 

Urethral  dilators,  Eolt's,  and  6  stalls  incase  number 

Urinometers do.. 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's    dol. 

Uterine  Sounds,  Sims" do.. 

Wax,  white,  in  paper ounces 

"Wire,  silver,  ligature do. . 


19 

§ 

1  1 

75  1 

«> 

09 

16 
93 

l<» 

7S| 

1  19 

S3 

.30 

99 

91 

I  13 

91  1 

5 

l 

:{ 
77 

ss 

7  1 

96 
969 

:* 

.it 

6 

s 

141 


c 

a 

*3 

rfl 

a 

SB 

CQ 

,4 
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B 

•4 

(3 

a 

>> 
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I 

a 
B 

B 
a 
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Points  of  delivery. 


.35 

.  03 

1.75 

l.OO 

.60 

.50 

L25 

.11'; 
.10 

.10 

.  14 

.07 

.03 

7, SO 

.  15 

I.I  > 

.oo 

.  70 

.30 
1.00 

.02 
1 7.50 

.  25 

9.00 

.55 

.0:5 

3.00 


1.  15 
a.03 

.86 

.on 

1 .90 

.  11 
.80 

.  13 


2.00 


.  ot»i 


1.10 

.40 


.  65 
L20 

.11* 
.97 


.05 

.13 
.13 


.70 
.30 


25 


.75 


.99 
.35 
.95 

.65 
l.6§ 

L10 
.  7") 

.85 
.  55 

1.20 

.13 
.  28 

.m 

.  65 

.  12 

.19 

.08 

.05 

7.  85 

.45 

1.  10 
1.00 

.30 
.75 
.09 

17.  50 

.60 

2.15 

.60 

•  3| 

3.00 


o::; 


a  Each. 
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Ahstraci  of  proposal*  received  and  contractu  awarded  in  Xeiv  Yorkcily,  under  advertisement 
of  March  10,  1887,  for  furnishing  medical  supplies  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 

[NOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


medical  BurruEs— continued. 

^3 
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s 
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a 
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a 
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a 
qq 

a 

.2 

0 
a 
A 

M 

00 

0 

i 

■as 

a  be 

■si 

a.  .- 
O   y 

H3 

a 
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Points  of  delivery. 

B 

M 

t- 

o 

ft 

0 

.2 

"5 

0 

a 

0 

<D 

3 

M 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 
ft 

0 

= 
a 
ft 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basins,  wash-hand number 

Blank   hooks,  cap,  half-hound,  4 

quires number 

Coi  Use  lews do. . 

Corks,  velvet,  best  assorted  doz. 
Dippers,  tin,  assorted. .  .number. 

Dispensatories,    latest    edition. 

Copies 

Funnels,  glass,  8-oz number. 

Funnels,  tin,  pint do. 

Hones  .    do.. 

Measures,  graduated,  glass,  4-oz. 

105 

43 

19 

5,569 

39 

1 
91 
J  9 

9 

18 
13 

19 

41 

11 
6O0 

25 

59 
853 

1,317 
13 

5 

36 

5 

660 

971 

1,300 

1,198 

664 

20 
9 

1 
5 
6 

.06 

.49 
.05 

■"■. 
.06 

5. '  5 
.  10 
.  ic. 

.19 

.17 
.15 

.06 

.  17 

.55 
.04^ 

.19 

.02| 

0  >T 
.  65 

6.50 
.20 
.15 
.07* 
.09* 
.11| 
.17 
.20| 

.Oil 

.75 

.95 

.35 

.31 

.08 

.45 

.05 

.Ol 

.05 

5.60 
.10 

.05 
.12 

.20 

.15 

.06 

.75 

.60 
.05 

.20 

.691 
.OS 

.02| 
.40 

6.  75 
.18 
.20 
.09 
.10 
.12 
.18 
.22 

.02 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.32 

1 
•> 

2 

3 

4 

'.'bi' 

.35 
.02J 

a. 15 



'".'bi 

3 

4 
5 

6 

.10 

5.75 

.10 

.... 

5.59 

6 

7 

m 

g 

g 

•  ) 

<l 

10 

.10 
.1 1 

.  20 

.... 

Id 

11 

Measures,     graduated,     glass, 

11 

12 

Measures,  tin,  pint   and   quart, 

12 
1" 

13 

Medicine  Glasses,  A-oz.,  gradu- 
ated  dozen 

Mortars  and  peal  les,  wedgewood, 

:!J  to  8  inches number 

Mosquito  netting yard 

Paper,  filtering,  round,  gray,  lo 

inches  pack 

Paper,  litmus,   blue  and  red,  of 

each sheet. 

6.U 
.55 

.45 

14 

1  1 

1  -, 

.06 

15 

l(i 

.21 

.26 

.10 

.... 

16 

17 

18 





17 
]  3 

19 

Pill   boxes,    5   paper,    i    turned 
wood dozen 

Pill  tiles,  5  to  10  inches  .number. 

Scales,    Troemer's,    dispensing 
(new)  number. 

Spatulas,  3  to  6-inch do.. 

Spirit-lamps do.. 

Vials,  ioz dozen. 

Vials,  1-oz do.. 

Vials,  2-oz do.. 

Vials,  4-oz do.. 

Vials,  6-oz do . . 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

Cocoaine,  hydrochlorate  of.  grain . 
Taraxacum,  extract,  solid .  pound . 
Ice-bag  for  head,  rubber,  number. 

Rubber  sheeting yard . 

Vaseline pound . 

.02J 

.:{> 

".'26' 
.20 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.20 
.24 

19 

•>n 

"ii 

21 

6.95 
.IS 

.25 
.10* 
.104 
.12J 
.161 

.02 

.:: 

"1 

22 







22 

"'{ 

24 
25 

.08$ 
09  " 



•2i 
25 

26 

•lo-ii' 

?6 

r,7 

.17j 

.21 

*>7 

'N 

"ft 

n,( 

"0 

RO 

.00 

30 

11 

1.50 

.45 

.so 

;;;: 

R1 

T> 

;r> 

33 

.17 

33 

a  15  cents  assorted, 
fcEach. 


per  gross ;  18  cents  assorted,  |  per  gross ;  30  cents  assorted,  T65  per  gross. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  a  warded  in  San  J'rancisco,  CaL,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ; 

BACON.     ("Short  clear  sides,'"  sound,  sweet, 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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2 

00 

o 

1 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Pounds. 
18,200 

8.90 

9.23 

8.S7* 

BEANS.    (Good  merchantable  quality,  put  up  in  double  bags,  the 


•J 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

15,800 

3 

4 
5 

COFFEE.    (Sound  and  dean,  good  quality,  delivered  In  strong  double 


r> 

13,910 

8 
9 

10 

11 

[LARD  BBEAD.    (Beef  quality  used  by  the 


San  Francisco,  I  !al. 


..    la,  ioo 

no.MlNY.    (Good  merchantable  quality,  sound,  olean,  put  up  in  double 


San  Fran osi  o,  Cal. 


1,500 


LA  III).     ("  Prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans  of  10 

20 

5,780         8.12* 

8.29 

8.15 

MESS  PORK     (Well  preserved,  sound,  and  sweet, 

21 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Barrels. 
io 

13.  87$ 

19.05 

14.00 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

advertisement  of  June  10,  1887,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  service. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
and  merchantable,  and  put  up  in  crates.) 
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innor  bag  to  be  of  good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny.) 


1.45 

1.G0 

1.75 

1.75 

2.50 

2.15 

2.10 

1.60 

2.00 
2.10 


sacks— no  charge  for  sacks— subject  to  customary  trado  tare.) 


19* 

20i 
20 

20 

10.72 
ID.  24 

10.7.'. 
13.  50 
10.  75 
10.  50 
19.75 
19.75 

Army,  put  up  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  eacli.) 

3.74 

'          3.73 

4.25 
3.25 

3.50 

1° 

1J 

bags,  the  inner  bag  of  good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny.) 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.70 

3.00 

2.05 

2.00 

2-55 

2.2C 

pounds  net  each,  packed  in  strong  boxes.) 

8.50 

I                  1 

1                  1 

M 

1 1 

in  good  barrels,  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped.) 

17.00 

21 

INT  87  V  2 45 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

OAT  MEAL.     (In 
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San  Francisco,  Cal 

Pounds. 
7,900 

4.25 
3.  85 
3.70 
3.60 
3.50 
3.40 

.03J 

.03J 

RICE.     (Good  quality,  delivered  in  double  bags,  the  inner 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


15,015 


043 


SALT.     (Coarse,  delivered 

10 

33,060 

SALT.    (Fine,  delivered 

11 

7,800 

SUGAR 

(To  bo  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  double  bags  of  about  150  pounds 

12 

39,370 

5.85 

TEA.     (Oolong,  superior  to 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


2,430 


.25 
.17 
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awards  were  mado  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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bag  to  be  of  good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  ono  a  gunny.) 


4.48 
4.32 


4.50 

4.37* 

4.35 


.25 

.18 
.12* 


.171 
.12* 


.16 
.13 
.19 
.25 
.32* 


in  good,  double  gunnies.) 

ar.oo 

10 

in  good,  doublo  gunnies.) 

..1 

al3.50 

al2.  00 

11 

i 

capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  bo  of  good,  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  a  new  gunny.) 

5.87* 

5.92 

G.00 

1" 

fine  trade  classification.) 

a  Per  ton. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  undo 
IXote. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  tho  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  8. 

groceries. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Allspice,  ground pounds 

Apples,  dried do . . 

Bags,  nianila  paper: 

1  pound per  1,  000. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


2  pounds 

3  pounds 

4  pounds 

5  pounds 

6  pounds 

7  pounds 

8  pounds do. 

10  pounds do. 

12  pounds do. 

14  pounds do. 

16  pounds do . 

120  pounds do. 

25  pounds do . 


&  Baking  powder,  standard  quality,  in  Jand  \  lb.  tins,  packed 
in  strong  boxes  of  notmore  than  100  pounds  each,  .pounds 

Bath-brick dozen 

Bees-wax  pounds 

Boxes  bluing dozen 

Candles,  adamantine,  G's pounds 

Cassia,  ground do. 

Cloves,  ground do. 


Corn-starch do. 

Cream  tartar do. 

Ginger,  ground do. 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed do . . 

M  at  dies gross 

Mustard,  ground pounds 

do. 

do. 


Peaches,  dried 

Pepper,  ground,  black 

c  Soap,  samples  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  of  each  quality 
submitted  must  bo  furnished do. . 
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1.30 
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2.70 
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3.20 
3.40 
4.40 
5.00 
6.25 
7.35 
9.00 
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.  35 

.70 
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.30 

.18 


.091 
.34 

■  B5i 

.lOJ 

.18" 


3.20 


1.07 
.94 
1.34 

1.17 
1.69 
1.  45 
1.96 
1.68 
2.28 
2.07 
2.68 
2.33 
2.95 
2.57 
3.  22 
2.79 
3.48 

3.  03 

4.  23 
3.66 

5.  55 
4  81 
6.03 
5.  31 
6.68 
5.79 
7.  35 
6.39 


.43 


.77 
1.09 


.33| 


.79 

.98 

1.23 

1.42 

1.65 
1.94 
2.18 
2.35 
2.57 
3.15 
4.05 
4.50 
5.00 
5.60 


.44* 


.332 


a  Good  article  when  can  be  obtained  from  new  crop. 

b  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered. 
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advertisement  of  June  L0,  1887,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  -were  niado  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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All  to  bo  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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.24 

.11 

1 

.14 

.96 

a.  06 
1.20 
1.75 
1.88 
2.17 
2.55 
3.00 
3.3C 
3.60 
3.90 
4.72 
6.22 
6.75 
7.50 
8.25 

.31 
.21 
.95 
.29 

.72* 

.09? 

.11 

.16] 

.05J 

.38^ 
■  16i 

.11 
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t             .34 
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a.  08 
.12^ 

2 
3 

.80 
1.00 
1.25 
1.45 
1.70 
2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
3.15 
4.15 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 

.50 
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1.20 
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1.50 

7 
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1.71 
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2.04 

11 
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2.40 
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2.64 
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c  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  abont  80  ponnds  net. 
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Abstract  for  proposals  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  .:■>(.,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  beev  awarded; 


Class  8 — Continued. 

GROCERIES— continued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  and  half-pound  tin  cans, 
parked  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  1U0  pounds 
each pounds. 

Soda,  washing do. . 

St  arch do. . 

Simp,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons gallons. 

Sirup,  in  kegs do.. 

Vinegar,  in  kegs do.. 

Vinegar,  in  barrels do.. 


17.} 
77© 

<»«>5 
3 1  © 

'US 

si 


All  to  bo  delivered  at 
San  Francisco  Cal. 


.061 

.08J 
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.04  i 

.24 

.22} 
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.82] 

.32 

99* 

.23 

14 

.Hi 

Class  9.— CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 


Bowls,  pint,  ironstone dozen. 

Bowls,  quart,  Ironstone do. . 

Burners,  lamp,  No.  <• do.. 

Burners,  lamp,  No.  l do. . 

Burners, lamp,  No.  2 do.. 

Casters,  dinner do. . 

Chambers,  with  covers do. . 

( '  rocks,  2-gallon do. . 

Crocks,  3-gallon do . . 

Cups  and  saucers,  coffee,  ironstone do.. 

Cups  and  saucers,  tea,  ironstone do  . 

Dishes,  meat,  ironstone,  20-inch do. . 

Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers,  ironstone do. . 

Lamp-shades,  paper do. . 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket,  burner,  and  chimney  complete, 
dozen . 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  complete do. . 

Lamps,  student's,  No.  1,  with  burner,  shade,  and  chimney  com- 
plete   

Lamps,  tin,  safety,  kerosene,  with  burner dozen. . 

Lamps,  tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners  complete 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-burner,  No.  0 dozen . 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-burner,  No.  1 do. . 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-burner,  No.  2 do. . 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No. 0 do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  1 do. . 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  2 do. . 

Lamp-chimneys,  for  student-lamp  No.  1 do. . 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  0 do. . 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  1 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  2 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  student's  No.  1 do.. 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone do . . 

Pitchers,  quart,  ironstone do . . 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone do.. 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone do . . 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1887,/or  good*  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


Class  9.-CIIOCKEIIY  AND  LAMPS. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francieoo,  Cal. 
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a  Per  gross. 


&  12  only, 


c  6  only. 


d  Glass. 


e  Plated. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  9— Continued. 
crockery  and  LAMrs—  continued. 


Plates,  pie,  ironstone dozen 

Plates,  sauce,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  soup,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  tea,  ironstone do. 

Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps,  7-inch do. 

Salt-sprinklers do. 

Tumblers do. 


Wash-bowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  (24  pieces) do. 
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All  to  bo  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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10.00 

Class  10.— FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


r. 

Baskets,  clothes,  large dozen. 

Baskets,  measuring  i  bushel do.. 

Baskets,  measuring  l  bushel do.. 

Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  frame,  double,  with  casters, 
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31 
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16 
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41 
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23 
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26 

Bedsteads,  wroueht-iron  frame,  single,  6  feet  long  in- 

?7 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inch dozen. 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per  dozen,  in 
bundles  of  one  dozen,  matted dozen . 

Brooms,  whisk » do.. 

28 
26 
80 

ill 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

I!'.) 
■10 
41 

Bureaus,  3  drawers 

4" 

Chairs,  reed-seat dozen. 

Chairs,  wood,  solid  seat,  bow-back do . . 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  solid  seat,  bow-back  and  arms.  .do.. 
Churns,  10-<rallon 

4:i 

44 

4.'. 

46 

47 

Clocks,  pendulum,  8-day 

48 

49 
56 
51 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  qualit  y 

52 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double. 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
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under  advertisement  of  June  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hid.] 
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All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Class  10.— FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal,  under 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded : 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4.") 


Class  10— Continued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE — Continued. 


Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  double 


Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single. 


Desks,  teachers' 


Machines,  sewing,  Domestic,  "family,''  with  cover  and 
accessories 

Machine,  sewing,  Domestic,  manufacturing,  No.  10, 
with  cover  and  accessories 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's,  "family,"  with  cover  and 
attachments 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's,  tailor's,  with  cover  and  at- 
tachments   


Mattresses,  double,  excelsior,  cotton-top 

Mattresses,  single,  excelsior,  cotton-top 

Measures,  wood,  1-peck.  iron  hound dozen 

Measures,  wood,  ^-bushel,  iron-hound do. 

Mop-sttcks do. 


Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  unpainted do. 


Pillows.  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each,  curled  hair  or 
mixed  filling 


Rolling-pins,  2\  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle,  .dozen 
Washboards,  zinc do . . 


"Wash-stands,  wood 

Washtubs,  cedar,  threo  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three 
largest  sizes dozen. 


"Wringers,  clothes,  No.  1. 
Wringers,  clothes,  No.  2. 
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Class  11.— SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Bags,  nose dozen 

Blankets,  horse 

Bridles,  harness .• dozen 


n 

20 
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Class  11.— SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 
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All  to  he  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

14 
lr» 

16 

17 

18 

2.40 

19 

1.62 

21 

23 

94 

35 

1.70 

1.18 

1.15 

1.75 

1.50 
1.70 

2.00 
2.55 

1.15 

1.40 

?f> 

1.69 
1.90 

27 
28 
?<> 

.59 

30 
31 

3? 

.90 

1.59 

1.00 
1.45 

1.20 
1.55 

"*L56' 



1.00 
3.00 

33 
34 

1.70 

35 

36 
37 
38 

9.48 

9.72 

21.24 
25.95 

8.00 

1.75 
2.20 

2.25 

1.95 
2.25 

• 

39 

8.60 

1.80 
2.25 

40 
41 
42 
43 

1.75 

1.90 

2.45 

44 

45 

5.  SO 

C.00 

10.50 

6.50 

4.00 

11.50 

.75 

1.50 

1.15 

.80 

2.15 

2.35 

12.50 

27.00 

13.50 

17.75 

14.00 

,72 


11.15 


1.99 


1G.50 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  11— Continued. 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


« 

o5 
o 

a 

< 

h1 

&B 

0 
O 

© 
to 
u 

tJO 
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<u 
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hJ 

All  to  be  deliverod  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bridles,  riding dozen 

Bridle-hits,  tinned,  curb do.. 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  J-inch,  loop gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  i-im-h,  tinned-iron. do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  f-inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  1-inch,  tinned-iron.- do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  IJ-inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  trace,  l£-inch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4J  feet,  No.  0 dozen. 

Cinchas,  hair do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  japanned,  2-inch do.. 

<'<)(■  Ke\  es,  or  trace-hooka,  japanned,  2$-inch do  . 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  japanned,  2-inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  japanned,  2J-inch do.. 

Collars,  horse,  medium do . . 

Collars,  horse,  large do . . 

Collars,  mule do . . 

Halters do . . 

Hames,  Concord pairs. 

Harness,  double,  with  breeching,  Concord  hames sets. 

Harness,  double,  without  breeching,  Concord  hames do. . 

Harness,  plow,  double,  with  back-band  and  collars,  Concord 
hames .• sets . 

Harness,  single set. 

Leather,  calf-skin pounds. 

Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  pounds  per  side) do . . 

Leather,  lace per  pound,  sides . 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock pounds. 


»i 


3& 


51 


3J 

4* 

a 

15 

*8 

46 

3ti 

2 

4i 


6 

6 

13 


145 
14 

2 

5j 


20 
16 
66 

101 


1 

243 

2,044 


63 

188 


6.50 

10.25 

O.OO 

10.  50 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.90 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

.72 

.47 

.55 


3.20 
4.50 


.30 

.40 
.40 

.55 

17.48 

18.00 

17.48 

9.  50 

10.75 

11.00 

12.50 

.49 

.57 

26.00 

22.00 


10. 65 
11.90 


21.00 
.60 


4S£ 


4.40 
14.50 


5.00 
6.  50 
3.00 
3.00 


1.70 
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All  to  he  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 

8  °0 

16.  50 
12.00 

1.25 

4.50 
3.00 

.90 
.55 
.  65 
.85 
1.15 

12. 48 

16.89 

1.09 

4.08 

.37 

.44 

.71 

1.02 

1.45 

.005 

.11 

1 

9. 65 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2.75 

11.00 
0.50 

2.31 

4.50 

8.28 

19.49 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

■50 

14 

.50 

r> 

.09 

17 

.09 

.07 

IS 

.09 

'""i.90 

.17 

T) 

1.40 

"O 

2  20 

3.25 

4.50 

1.75 

3.  29 
5.39 

.42 
.59 

.42 

.59 

16.30 
17.19 
14.50 
9.99 
16. 49 

.48 

22.99 
19.24 

10.49 
11.28 

12.19 
.49^ 

.27^ 
•  49| 

"1 

2.95 
4.15 

22 
23 
"1 

9^ 

.40 

.50 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 

12.  50 
12.00 

.59 

30.00 
27.00 
24.00 
22.00 

14.50 
11.50 

24.50 

.60 

.27 

?fi 

27 

21.00 

29 

3D 

21.00 

''.1 

17.95 

T> 

8.95 

Tf 

7.65 

34 

35 
30 

37 

22.24 

38 

39 

1S.95 

40 
41 

9.54 

42 
43 

7.85 

44 

45 
40 

.47 
.59 
.26^ 

.30^0 

.43 

.58 
.22 

.85 

.49 

.27 
.28 
.29 

.48 

.45 

.42 

,28 

.26| 

.27 

.26 

•  26£ 

47 

48 
49 



ff2.00 

50 
51 
52 

54 
55 

a  Each. 
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Class  11— Continued. 
saddles,  harness,  leatheu,  etc.— continued. 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


17 
18 
L9 
20 

L'l 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
'J  7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
4:5 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Leather,  sole,  oak pounds.. 


Rings,  harness,  assorted — gross. 


Saddles. 


Surcingles dozen 

Wax,  saddler's,  African pounds 

Wax,  shoemaker's,  African pounds 

Additional  for  Salem  School. 

Bristles pounds 

Boilers,  wash dozen 

Brad  awls,  carpenter's pounds 

Brad  awls,  bandied dozen 

Cutters,  button-hole,  large pair 

Cutters,  button-hole,  small do. . 

Cutting-box,  large  Bize,  for  oats 

Chamber,  pail  fixtures,  16  quarts  each dozen 

Case,  needle,  tinner's 

Dressing  leather quart  s 

Diggers,  post-hole 

Eyelets boxes 

Ears,  ket  tie,  No.  4 gross 

Folder,  adjustable  bar,  No.  0,  20-inoh 

< S-ummer  cross-cut  saw 

Ink,  shoe  maker's quarts. 

K  el  lies,  tea,  Xo.  8,  breast dozen, 

Kettles,  tea,  No.  8,  pits do... 

Hammer,  raising,  No.  1 

Hammer,  raising,  No.  4 

Hammer,  setting,  No.  2 

Hammer,  setting,  No.  3 

Machine,  wire,  incased 

Machine,  sitting  down,  incased 

Machine,  large  turning,  incased 

Machine,  small  turning,  incased 

Machine,  largo  burring,  incased 

Machine,  small  burring,  incased 

Machine,  open  grooving,  incased 

Machine,  improved  beading,  7^-in.,  No.  3 

Machine,  forming,  2-inch  roll,  30  in.  long,  No.  1 

Nads,  brass  pot,  shoemaker's,  elongated pounds 

Nails,  iron,  shoe,  shoemaker's,  assorted do.. 

Nails,  Swede  iron.  §  and  -g do.. 

Needles,  sewing-machine,  Howe  No.  2,  flat  point. gross 

Nails,  clout,  §  inch papers 

Nails,  clout,  1-inch do.. 

Nippers,  No.  2,  improved pair 


3,  375 


13 


33 
13 


1 
1-3 

1 

1 
«> 

1 

2 

1 

IS 


2 
lO 

1 
1 
1 
18 
1-2 
1-9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I  so 

10© 

lOO 

2 

13 

13 

1 


.33 


.150 

.36 

.44 

.90 

1.00 

1.15 

6.75 

7.50 

9.70 

3.00 

6.00 

.10 

.10 


,35 

.28 
.33 


4.50 
5.50 


10.59 

9.99 


1.37 


.09 
.09 


.31 


.90 


.25 
.39^ 


l.OO 


3.50 

0.00 

.15 

.15 


.37 
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All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a 

d 

1 

.l*A 

.23* 

.21) 

.20£ 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
1*1 

.25 

16 

20.00 

11.50 

17 

10.30 

24.00 

l.OO 

.50 

l.OO 

10.50 

15.00 

1R 

&.20 
&.00 

19 

*>o 

*>1 

1.25 

.50 

22 

9.00 

7ft 

1.75 
2.00 

1.65 

2.00 

91 

?5 

45 

?fi 

1.50 

27 
28 
9q 

a. SO 

30 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

31 

3*> 

12.00 

S3 

.55 

34 

.80 
1.40 

.73 
1.90 

.65 

Sf! 

36 

2.0O 

.65 

.63 

.50 

13.75 

0.50 

11.25 

10.25 
9.75 
ll.OO 
26.O0 
17.50 

::::.:: 

37 

38 

.55 
.45 













39 

40 

c650. 00 

•- 

41 
4° 

7.50 

11.45 

43 

44 

c337. 50 

14.95 
9.95 
13.45 
26.  00' 
18.00 

45 

46 

cl50. 00 

47 

c275. 00 

48 

c200.  00 

<19 

.75 

.10 

•.12 

50 

.121 

.20 

51 
5? 

r>3 

3.00 



54 

.35 

a.  11 

a.  09 

3.30 

.093 
1.50 

.09 

1.50 

.10 

55 

.25 

56 

2.25 

1.75 

L80 

57 

a  Per  pound.  &  Per  dozen. 


c  Not  the  machine  wanted. 
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Class  11— Continued. 

SADDLES,  IIAUNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Pinchers,  shoe,  No.  3 pairs . 

Pots,  coffee  covers,  1  quart dozen. 

Pots,  coffee  covers,  6  quarts do. .. 

Punches,  hollow,  J,  J,  1,  1J,  lj,  1% set.. 

Pump,  deep-well,  iron  force,  Buckeye 

Hasps,  12-inch dozen 

Rivet  sets,  0.  1,  and  2 set 

Shave-heel,  No.  5 dozen.. 

Shoemaker's  stitch  measure do... 

Shoemaker's  strap  measure,  18-inch do... 

Skins,  kip do... 

Skins,  russot  lining uj... 


Straps,  emery do... 

Stretcher,  toe,  No.  2 

Stake,  Beakhorn,  NTo.  1 

Stako,  Beakhorn  or  Blowhorn,  No.  1 

Stake,  creasing 

Stake,  candle-mold 

Stake,  square-head 

Stake,  double-seaming,  larye  end  17-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  No.  0 pair. 

Shears,  tinner's,  No.  4 do . . . 

Shears,  8-incli,  o.  s.  seamstress',  best  dozen. 

Stoves,  cylinder,  beating,  20-inch 

Tracing  wheels,  for  patterns 

Tool,  grooving,  0 

Tool,  grooving,  3 

Tool,  grooving,  5 

Tacks,  shoe,  1,  1$,  and  2-oz lbs . 


Thread,  saddler's  silk,  size  D spools.. 

Tacks,  lasting,  assorted,  shoemaker's    j?ros» . . 

Wadding,  tailor's dozen.. 

Conductor,  No.  0,  largo  end  14-inch 

Punches,  solid sots.. 

Springs,  shuttle,  tension,  Domestic  machine dozen.. 

Tailor's  goose,  24  pounds  

Truck,  store,  No.  2,  weight  50  pounds,  outside  wheel 


24 
2 

a 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
b  1 


48 
4 

17 
1 

2 
l 
i 

l 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


1.25 


a 10.  75 
ci4.4Q 


&5.50 


.10 
.17 


14.20 

:j.  70 

2.00 
2.80 

s.oo 


4.70 
16.00 


.70 
.45 
.35 


2.75 
/70 


3.00 


9.50 
3.15 

o.37i 


5.GO 


.12J 


7.12 


a  Each. 
6  No  bids. 


c  One  ounce. 

d  One  and  a  half  ounce. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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1.10 
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7.25 
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12.00 
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1.50 
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13.50 

3.00 
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lo 

32  40 

52.00 
5.50 

s.oo 

9.30 

i  I.OO 

46.08 

a3.50 

33. 45 
32.50 

1 1 

44.40 
2.16 

.24* 

12 
13 

3.00 

14 
15 

16 



13.50 
4.50 
3.50 
9.50 

2.70 

8.10 

lO.SO 

1.5S 



17 

IS 



1') 



"0 

"1 

.,., 

'"; 

"1 

3.50 

25 

?,fi 

"7 

"K 

29 

80 

c.65 

d.55 
<?.45 
dl.75 
.75 
1.50 

31 

.95 

.49 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

1.50 

*W 

■lit 

4.25 

11 

e  Two-ounce. 
/  Per  set. 
g  Per  pound. 

INT   87   V  2 46 


h  New  York  Truck  Company. 
i  Per  dozen. 
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Class  12. 

agricultural  implements. 

1 1)(  liverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 
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All  to  ho  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Axle  grease,  of  2  dozen  hoxes  each,  per  dozen cases. 


Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2\  bushels 
Corn-planter,  L-horse 


.dozen. 


Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes,  packed  in  cases,  doz. 

( 'ult i vat i >is.  l  horse. 

Cultivator,  2-horse ■ 

Fanning  nulls 

Feed-cutter 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  .'.  oval  tines,  5£-foet  handles,  packed  in 
cases... ". dozen. 

Forks,  hay,  e.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  .">\-feet  handles,  packed  in 
cases.. dozen. . 

Forks,  manure,  0.  -.,  I  oval  tines,  long  handles,  packed  in 
cases dozen . . 

Forks,  manure,  c.  B.,  .r»  oval  tines,  long  handles,  strapped 
ferrule,  packed  in  cases. dozen.. 

Handles  ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  No.  l  f  samples  of  one  dozen 
required),  packed  in  cases dozen.. 


Handles,  hay-fork,  .">.],  feet,  packed  in  cases dozen. 

Handles,  hoe,  planter's,  packed  in  cases do.. 

Handles,  pick,  .'50-inch,  No.  1,  packed  in  cases do.. 


Handles,  plow,  left-hand do. . 

Handles,  plow,  right-hand do... 

Handles,  shovel,  long,  packed  in  cases do... 

Handles,  spade,  packed  in  cases    do.  . 

Harrow  teeth,  square,  |  z  10  inches,  headed pounds.. 

Harrows,  40  teeth  

garden,  solid  shanks,  c  S.,  8-inch dozen. 

grub,  c.  s.,  oval  eye,  No.  2 do. . 

Hoes,  planter's,  c.  8.,  solid  shank,  8-inch do.. 

lines,  planter's,  c.  s.,  solid  shank,  10-inch do.. 

Knives,  hay do.  . 

Machines,  mowing,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yoko 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections 


Machines,  mowing  and  reaping  combined,  single-trees, 
donhlo-trees,  and  neck-yoko  complete,  with  one  dozen  ex- 
tra sections  for  each,  mowing  and  reaping 

Machines,  reaping,  single-trees,  douhle-trees,  and  neck-yoko 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections 

Machines,  thrashing,  6-horse  power,  complete,  with  stacker, 
mounted  power,  and  all  necessary  helting  and  fixtures 

Machines,  thrashing,  10-horse  power,  complete,  with  stacker, 
mounted  power,  and  all  necessary  helting  and  fixtures 


69 


59 
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BO 
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i 
i<> 

i 

3 1 


13j 
3 

li 

125  \ 


1 
21 

19 

l,0OO 
51 


33  J 
II 

8 

4 
1-6 


1.15 


7.00 


1.65 


3.  00 
2.  50 


93. 75 

j3.  75 


3.50 
5.  50 


6.50 
20.00 


1.74    .94  1.00 
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e  Steel. 
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h  Buckeye, 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  -which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  12— Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS—  Continued. 


Ox-how  keys,  2-inch dozen 

Ox-bows,  2-inch do. 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  ami  6  pounds do. 

Plows,  'inch,  c.  s.,  l-hors<  ,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  8-inch,  o.  b.,  L-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  9-inoh,  <•.  b.,  l-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  10-inch,  o.  a.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  11-inch,  o.  b.,  2-borse,  with  extra  Bhare 

ri<>\\  s,  12-inch,  <•.  b.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  14-inch,  c.  b.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  12  Inch,  with  rolling  coulter,  gauge»wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  13-inoh,  with  rolling conlter,  gaugfewheel,  and  extra  share 

I 'low.  breaking,  14-inch,  with  rolling  coulter,  gauges  heel,  and  extra  share 

Plow,  shovel,  doable 

Plow,  shovel,  single s 

Pumps,  Iron,  open  top,  pitcher-spout,  3-inch  oylinder 

Pomps,  wood 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  \\  ith  Deoessarv  couplings,  per  foot feci 

Rakes,  hay,  sulky 

Bakt  s,  hay,  wood.  12  teeth,  2  hows dozen 

Rak<  a,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth do. 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  No.  4 do. 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to 40 inch,  packed  in  cases .do. 

Scythe-snaths  .do. 

s  ed-drills  

Shov(  Is,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No.  2,  round  point,  packed  in  cases dozen 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point,  packed  in  cases do 

Spades,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No.  '■'>,  packed  in  cases do. 

Spades,  medium  quality,  short-handle,  No.  3,  packed  in  cases do. 

Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size 

Sokes,  <>x,  large,  oiled  and  painted 

Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  wvie  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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a  Grants. 

b  Champion,  No.  1. 

c  G  foet. 


d  7  feet. 
e  Reliable. 
/Taylor,  No.  1. 


7  Favorite. 
h  French, 
i  Bloods. 


j  Plain. 
k  10  dozen. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large^ype  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ; 


Class  14. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

Deliverable,  packed  in  quantities  as  required.  Oil-cans  to 
bo  made  of  1C  tin.  Material  for  cases  "to  be  1  inch  thick 
for  top  ends,  and  J  inch  thick  for  sides  and  bottoms.  Cases 
not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may  also  be  made  for  oils  in 
"Jacket  cans." 


Chrome,  yellow,  in  oil pounds 

Coal-tar gallons 

Glass,  window,  8x10,  American,  A  quality boxes 

Glass,  window,  9  x  12,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  9  x  13,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10x12,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10x11,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  li)  x  16,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  18,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  14,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  hi,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12  x  in,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12x28,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  12x30,  American,  A  quality do. 

Class,  window,  12  x  30,  American,  A  quality , do. 

Glass,  window,  14  x  20,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  20,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  22,  American,  A  quality , do. 

Glass,  window,  10x24,  American,  A  quality do. 

Glazier's  glass-cutters 

Japan gallon  e 

Lampblack,  in  papers pounds 

Load,  red,  stain  laid  brand,  dry - do. 

Lead,  white,  pure  and  best.. do. 

Ooher,  Rochelle,  In  oil. do. 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased gallons 

Oil,  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less  than  150°,  in  5-gallon  tin  cans, 
cased.     Samples  of  1  pint  required gallons 

Oil,  lard,  good  quality,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles 

Paint,  roof gallons 

Paper,  building pounds 

Pitch do. 

Putty do. 

Etesin do. 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased gallons 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground pounds 

Varnish,  copal,  1-gallon  cans gallons 

Varnish,  copal,  5-gallon  cans do. 

Whiting pounds 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1687,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  wero  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[Xote.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  15. 
bka6s  and  ikon  kettles,  tl\,  tinware,  etc. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 
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All  to  bo  delivered  :tt 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boilers,  -wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  x  11  xl3  inch- 
es, iron  drop  handles,  riveted,  Xo.  8 dozen 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  4  gallons do. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  Cinch 


do. 


Cans,  kerosene,  1  gallon,  common  fop do 

Coffee-boilers,  2  quarts,  lull  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 

handle dozen 

Coffee-boilers,  4 quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 

handle dozen 

Coffee-boilers,  G  quarts,  full  size,  plain    tin,  riveted  spout  and 

handle dozen 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper  box do.. 


Coffee-mills,  side,  No.  1 do. 

Coffee-mills,  with  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper,  G  pounds 

Cups, pint,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  returned,  riveted  handle.,  .do/ 


Cups,  quart,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  returned,  riveted  handle,  .do. 

Dippers,    water,  1    quart,  full  size,  long  Iron  handles,  riveted, 
dozen 

Dippers,  water,  2  quarts,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted, 
dozen 

Funnels,  l  quart,  full  size,  plain  tin dozen. 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  n,  and  u  quarts),  galvanized 

iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nesta 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  it  quarts),  plain  iron, 

strapped  bottom nests 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7  quarts dozen 

I. an tii  ns,  tubular,  salet  v do.. 

Match-safes,  Japanned  iron,  self-closiiiLT,  medium  sizo do.. 

Tails,  water,  heavy  tin,  returned,  10  quarts .do.. 


Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retained,  14  quarts do. 

Pans,  2  quarts,  full  sizo,  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  returned, 
dozen . 

Pans,  dish,  12  quarts,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  rctinned do. . 

Pans,  dish,  18  quarts,  full  sizo,  IX  stamped  tin,  rctinned..  .do. . 

Pans,  dust,  japanned do. . 

Pans,  fry,  Xo.  4,  full  sizo,  wrought-iron,  polished do. . 

Pans,  tin,  '2  quarts,  full  sizo,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  4  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do. . 

Pans,  tin,  G  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 


Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-icch,  baking,  deep,  jelly do. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch,  dinner do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch,  pio do.. 

Punches,  tinner's,  hollow  jj-inch do.. 

Punches,  tinner's,  hollow,  £-inch do . . 

Scoops,  jjrocer's,  hand,  Xo.  20 do . . 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  Xo.  40 do . . 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand.  Xo.  7 , 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand,  Xo.  9 

Solder pounds . 
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a  4£  dozen  offered.  d  11  dozen  offered.  Acme.  g  Xo.  011.  i  Xo.  10. 

b  Plain.  e  4  dozen  offered.     English.  h  Xo.  08.  k  I.  C. 

c  Heavy.  /Xo.16.  tXo.8i.  I  Xo.  18  b. 
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ailrii-iixt  mi  ut  of  June  LO,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  .samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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.70 

rl.33 

/.-.  90 

*1.20 

.35 

.35 

.30 

4.50 

6.00 

2.12 

3.2© 

26 

"7 

3.  75 

4.56 

8.25 
11.20 

1.00 

3.50 

4.25 

2.40 

.90 

2.00 

.68 

1.05 

1.73 

.48 
.34 
.29 

■'v 

2:i 
•() 

1.65 

0.48 

7.  05 

31 
32 

... 

33 
34 

:::» 
•;ii 

.95 

cl.10 

.85 
2.84 

1.00 

37 
38 

2.25 

d2.37 
C2.00 



39 

K) 

41 

1" 

43 
14 

45 
46 

.37 

.37 
.37 

47 
L8 

1') 

Ml 

51 

52 

... 

53 

r.t 

^r, 

2.00 
1.20 
.13 

2.15 

1.30 

.15 





2.25 
1.35 

m 

.14 

56 

57 



58 

59 

m  18  P.. 
nil. 
oIXX. 


p  No.  2. 
q  Xo.  1. 


r  Returned. 
«  IX,  plain. 


£ Each. 
wNo.  4. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[Note.—  Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 


Class  15 — Continued. 

CRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TIN-WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


C 


'g  rt 


**   . 

P3 

03 

u  a 

.Is 

IS 

bo 

H 

O  c3 

O 

To  be  delivered  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Soldering-irons,  No.  3, 1$  lbs.  each pairs. 

Spoons,  basting, tinned-iron,  heavy dozen. 

Spoons,  tablo,  tinned-iron do . . 

Spoons,  tea,  tinned-iron do . . 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4  pints,  round do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10  x  14  inches,  1C,  charcoal boxes. 

Tin,  sheet,  l-l  x  20  inches,  CO,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  slice?,  ] i)  x  1 1  inches,  I X,  charcoal do. 

Tin,  slice t,  14  x  20  inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

Wash-basins,  stampea-tin,  il.it  bottom,  returned,  11  inches dozen. 


133 
144 

4" 
3 

3 

1 
40 


1.00 
.15 
.13 


6.  50 

6.50 


Zinc,  sheet,  3G  x  84  inches,  No.  9 


pounds. '1,43© 


1.15 
1.35 


.01 


.75 
.00 

.70" 

.18 

.20 

.11 

.10 

3.00 



G."25" 

.... 

8.  25 
.85 

•  06flft 

CLASS W.— STOVES,  HOLLOW-WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  20  gallons  actual  capacity  — 
Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  1<<  gallons  actual  capacity. . .  - 
Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  90 gallons  actual  capacity .   . 

Elbows, stove-pipe,  size  5-inch,  4  pieces,  No  26  icon 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  Bize  6-inch, 4  pieces,  No.  26  iron 

Elbow,  stove-pipe,  size  7-inch,  4  pieces,  Kb.  26  iron 

Pipo,  stove,  5-mch,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 

riveted  ;    nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joints 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inch,  No.  26 iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  hot 

riveted  ;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joints 

Pipe,  stove,  7-incb,  No.  26 iron,  cut-punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 

riveted;   nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joints 

Polish,  stove -loss 

Stoves,  box,  boating,  wood,  24  inches  long 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood  32  inches  long 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  37  inches  long 


*Stovo,  cooking,  coal,  8-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete. . 
*Stove,  cooking,  coal,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete.. 
*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  G-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 
*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete  - 

*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete. 

*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete. 
Stove,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  32-inch 


1 

9 

1 

58 

133 

«■■■  > 

14.50 

.JO 

.1© 

.40 

290 

.14 

.13* 

.... 

1?20S 

.1© 

.16$ 

7© 

a 

.1M 

.192 
3.50 

11 

a4.90 

15 



&5.  00 

© 

c7.90 

14 



c©.©0 

.... 

1 

1 

1© 

4 



14. 25 
9.75 
10.50 
13.  00 

..... 

24 

21.50 
15.00 

.... 

3 

24.50 

.... 

1 

*  Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz  :  1  iron  pot  and  cover;  1  ironkettlo 
and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom,  21  x  11 
x  13  inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper  bottom  ;  1  tin  tea-kettle,  cop- 
per bottom,  8-inch  ;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8J  x  12, 1  round  pan,  stamped  each  1$ 
and  3-quart ;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  10  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sizes  of  cook-stoves  to 
be  in  proportion.  Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the 
pipe-collar  and  the  other  a  G-inch  pipe. 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

awards  were  made  ou  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


u  = 

O 

II 

.2pq 

Is 

5* 

- 
+i  — < 

DO 

-  > 

so  M 

O 

l! 

© 

a  fi 

o 
Ha 

u 

w  • 

.  a 

Eli  => 

"    CO 

S* 

o 
Ha 

6  a 

© 
©  "S 

tt.33 

^    CO 
O    O 

©r£ 

Benjamin  F. 
Dunham. 

© 

a 

To  he  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 

.60 

1.00 

.90 

.10 

?i26 
.85 

.19 

.10 
3.  25 

.76  No.  14 
.00  No.  011 
1.  50  forged 

.21  No.  40 

.  3G  No.  42 

.12 

.  it; 

3.00 
G.OO 
ti.OO 

7.75 

7.75 

.93No.l4P. 
1.28  No.  UK. 

.70NO.6JO. 
;06J 

1 

.  25 
.IG* 

.75 

'".20 
"".OS 

.70 

.19 

.  11 

9 

3 
4 

R 

6 

7 

8 
0 

in 

11 

1" 

13 

1   52 

I.IO 

1 1 

15 
16 

17 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required). 


10.80 
2  1 .60 
15.00 

.10 
.12 

.  50 

.121 

.IG 

.21 

,/3.25 

5.00  Nb.24e 
5.  25  No.  25/ 

5.  00  No.  25«7 
6.OONO.280 

G.50  No.28e 

7.75  Xo.:U/' 

8.00  No. 32e 

6.  50  Xo.  30gr 
9.00  Nb.34flf 
9.  00  No.  36^ 

10. 00  No.  38/ 

10.50  No.  36c 
23.63/1 

21.77t 
27.75/1. 

24.  60  i 
14.50/i 

13.80i 
18.25/* 

IG.  43£     ■ 

12.  85/ 

18.90ft 
21.40/1 

19. 52t 

15.70.7 

19. 50A; 

21.75ft 
25.25a 

22.  lOi 
19.50Z 

1 

" 

9 

R 

4 

c, 

.18 

.19 

.20 
2.50 

m.l.  00 

7 

8 

<) 

5.  24 

3.  75 

3.68 
5.60 
5.18 
3.1G 

3.75 

3.  75 

4.00 

in 

5.  75 

11 
12 
13 

11 

15 

in 

17 

18 

l'i 

20 
21 
22 

.,■; 

21.00 
22.00 

24 

25 

27 

29 

•tii 

15.50 
17.50 

12.00 

31 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

-10 
41 

42 
43 



a  Sunset. 
b  Opher. 
c  Signal. 
d  Rising  Sun. 


c  ITerald. 
/Charmer. 
g  Comet. 
h  Buck. 


i  "Western  Empire. 

j  Rio  Grande. 

k  Favorite  Banner. 


I  No.  21  Peninsula  Oak  iron  rail, 
ra  No.  25  Alert. 
n  Per  pound. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cat,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded  ; 


Class  17. 

hardware. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Adzes,  c.  s.,  house  carpenter's,  square  head dozen 

Anvil,  wrought-iron,  steel  face,  200  pounds.. per  pound 

Angers,  1-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut dozen 

Angers,  1-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do. 

Angers,  lj-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do. 

Angers,  ll-inoh,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut .do. 

Angers,  2-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do. 

Angers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  |-inch do. 

Augers,  c.  B.,  hollow,  3 -inch do. 

Angers,  c.  b.,  hollow,  |-inch do. 

Angers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  1-inch do. 

Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch do . 

Awls,  c.s.,  saddler's,  assorted,  regular do. 

Awls,  c. 8.,  shoemaker's,  peg,  assorted,  regular do. 

Awls,  c. s., shoemaker's,  Bewing,  assort*  d,  regular. .do. 
Axes,  assorted,  3]  to  4\  pounds,  Yankee  pattern  ...do. 


A  xes,  c.  s.,  broad,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel do. 

Axes.  c. s.,  hunter's,  handled do. 

Babbit  metal,  medium  quality pounds 

Bellows,  hhn-h smith's,  38  inch,  standard 

Bolls,  cow,  wrought,  large dozen 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small do. 

Bells,  hand,  No  8,  polished do. 

Bell,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh 

200  pounds 

Bell,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging  ;  bell  to  weigh 

400  pounds 

Belting,  leather,  2-inch feet 

Belting,  leather,  3-inch do. 

Belting,  leather,  3.\-inch do. 

Belting,  leather,  4-inch  do. 

Belting,  leather,  5-inch do. 

Belting,  leather,  G-inch do . 

Belting,  leather,  7-inch do. 

Belting,  leather,  8-inch do. 

Belt in«.',  leather,  12-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  3-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  4-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  G-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  6-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  8-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  10-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  12-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  14-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  £-inch dozen 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  g-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  £-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  f-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  |-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  1-inch do. 

Bits,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assorted,  $  to  finch do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  £  x  1 per  100 

Bolts,  carriage,  Jxl^ do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ±  x  2 do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  J  x  2 J do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  x  3 do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  £  x  3J, do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  x  4 do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  J  x  4£ do. 


-"3 


5-12 

1 

G 
Hi 
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SL 

2-12 

2-12 
2-12 

1  -2 

■A- 

47 
12 

82 


10 

135 
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3SO 

294 

200 

236 
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200 
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1 50 

lOO 

50 

SO 

40 
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to 

50 

SO 
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m, 
11 J 

8| 
SA 
Sj 
84 
1©& 
404 
504 
524 
504 
874 
524 
C74 
374 
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O 
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All  to   be  delivered  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


all.  00 

.11 

2.40 

4.25 

5.00 

(i.00 

8.50 

10.50 

11.00 

13.00 

13.00 


.20 

.05 
.20 


28.00 

G.50 

.08 

17.50 
4.40 
1.20 

8.  oo 


.09 
.14?. 
.17* 
,  19J 

.30 

.  36 

.41 

.62 

.08.V 

.11* 

.17 

.20 

.31 

.  35 

.42 

.  50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3. 30 

4.50 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.45 

1.50 

1.70 


.07 


.09} 

•  i 1.:; 

.17* 

.20 

.25* 

.30" 

.36 

.41* 

.63 

.08 

.10} 

.15* 

•  18i 
.25 
.32 
.39 
.46 


a  Yerker  &  Plumb. 


6  Weight,  250. 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1887 ,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contiuued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco, Cal. 

1 

14.50 

.11 

2.  oo 

3.16 

13.00 

.09 

1  .«>2 

1.17 

3.  S3 

4.66 

6.66 
11.00 
11.00 

12.  00 

13.  50 
13.50 

-.:;-;* 

.15 

7.20 

5.00 

6.25 

18.25 

5.40 

.06 

.08 

14.00 

3.50 

1.40 

4.80 

1/30.00 

C50.00 

12.00 

.09* 

1.95 

3.35 

4.00 

5. 00 

7.00 

7.25 

8.50 

0.50 

10.00 

15.00 
.10J 

1 

.10J 



?, 



3 

<?3.20 

A  85 

£/4.70 

6.60 

4 

3.83 

4.83 
6.65 

10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 

E^E: 

r> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

)•' 

.  li 

.15 

.15 

.15 

6.00 

7.  25 

7.  35 

21.00 

6.  25 

.  06J 

15.00 
4.00 
1.  35 

4.60 

29.50 

54.00 
.OS 

.13* 

.30 
.'JO 
.35 

r: 

1 1 

15 

6.50 

18.00 
4.25 

5  J 

16 

17 

18 

I'l 

"II 

.06 
18.90 

51 

"1 

22 

"{ 

3.80 
1.25 
4.15 

3.40 

.90 
5.00 

"1 

"-> 

"ii 

27 

?,8 

.081 
.13J 
.15J 
.IS 
.23 
.27* 
.:*2| 
.37| 
.564 
.071 
.10 
.15^ 
.18 
.24J. 
.31* 
.38 
.45 
1.00 
1.13 
1.22 
1.50 
1.92 
2.80 

?fl 

•id 

.  10.1 

B1 

.18| 

Bfl 

.'-'4 
.29 
.36* 
.  38  h 
.63* 
.09" 
.12 
.18 
.21 
.29 
.37 
.44^ 
.  53 
1.04 
1.10 
1.18 
1.50 
1.88 
2.70 
.GO 
.40 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.49 
.52 
.55 
.58 





33 

34 

35 

36 





37 

•  08& 

•  10i 
.  16| 
.19 
.26 
.32T% 
.40 
.47| 

l.OO 

1.08 

1.17 
1.50 

J. 83 

2.06 
.50 
.  72 
!72 
.75 
.78 
.81 
.84 
.87 
.90 

38 

■;<» 

in 

41 

1" 

43 

■1 1 





n 

46 



i.  is 

1.50 

1.80 

d2.60 

•17 

| 

4fl 

I'l 

r>ii 

r,1 

r>" 

.47 
.47 
.50 
.54 
.58 
.61 
.65 
.70 

*>S 

.45 
.48 
.51 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.65 

•"1 

r»r> 

56 

r>7 

r,S 

r>9 

60 

e  "Weight,  425.    d  6£  dozen,     e  5  dozen  only  offered.    /  3  dozen  only  offered,     g  6  dozen  only  offered-, 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  10, 1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sofvice— Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware  —continued. 


Bolts,  carriage: 

i*5 

1x2 

iU2i 

*x3 

3x4 



ft  x  6 

■ 

g*8 

ifl 

h  x4 

».xf.   

\   xfi 

• 

j  x  8 


per  IdO 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


*  X]0 to. 

i  xll do. 

i  x  12 do. 

Bolts,  door,  WToneht-iron  barn  1, 5-inch    doz 


Bolts, 
Bolts, 
Bolts 

i 
i 
i 
I 
i 
i 


door,  wrought-iron  barrel,  8-inch.. do.. 

.shutter,  wronght-iron,  10-ineh do. . 

,  Bqnare  head  and  nut: 

\  l  per  100 

xlj ....do.. 

x  2 

x2J 

x  3 


*3*. 

x  4.. 
x4\. 
x  1.. 
zl* 

X  '-'.. 

x  2*. 

x  :{.. 
x  3  J 

x  4.. 

x  41. . 

x5.. 

x5§. 

x  <>.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


x  i . . 

X  I.. 

X  2  .  - 

x2.V. 
xS.. 
x3£. 
x4.. 


t--3 
o  b 


CP 


550 
57  4 
750 
,OOS 

,154 
854 

434 
•59 

600 
344 
494 
479 
394 
I  9  1 
350 
900 
350 
91 

§1 
1-vJ 

950 
950 

950 
350 
450 

350 
350 
950 

200 
900 
JO» 
395 
400 

.art 
300 
300 
300 
900 
950 
IOO 
IOO 
900 
990 
IOO 

ooo 

320 


>> 
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O 
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O 

hi 

3 

All  to  bo  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


2.00 
1.80 
1.90 
2.  00 
2.  30 
2.  60 
2.  00 
3.20 
3.60 
4.  2 » 
4.00 
4.30 
4.  75 
5.00 
5.40 
6.  20 
6.40 
6.  90 
1.35 

2.40 
2.  75 

.0* 
.99 
.95 

l.oo 
1 .09 

1  .05 

1.18 

1.25 

I  .OS 

1 .05 

1.10 
1.15 

I  .99 
1.95 

L.50 
1.60 
1.65 
1.76 

1.80 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
L32 
1.38 
1.45 
1.50 


Mi 

.69 

.74 

.78 

.99 

I.OI 

1.15 

1.95 

f.io 

1.50 

1..10 

1.70 
I.OO 
9.10 
9.95 
9.05 
9.85 
3.05 


.98 

1 .  02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.12 

1.15 

1.19 

1. 12 

1.12 

1 .06 

l .  22 

1.28 

1 .  33 

L.38 

1.  13 
1.48 
1.54 
1.59 
2.00 

2.  00 
L.26 
1.40 
1.47 
1.54 
1.61 


93 

1.01 
1.18 
1.26 
1.41 
1.66 
1.71 
1.86 
2.01 

2. 18 
2.64 
2.  98 
3.12 
3.86 
3.60 
4.  OS 
4.  32 
456 
1.00 
.58 
l.OO 
1.60 


1.07 

1.12 

1.17 

1.22 

1.27 

1 .39 

1.37 

1.49 

1.47 

1.59 

a  .30 
1 .90 

1.27 
1.33 

].40 
1.47 
1.57 


.7C 
.80 
.  92 
.  95 
1.08 

1.  22 
1.40 
1.50 
1.70 
2.00 
2.00 

2.  26 
2. 50 

2.  75 

3.  00 

.'{.  12 
3.  32 

4.00 
1.U0 

2.20 


1.00 
1.05 
1.08 


1.12 
1.12 

1.17 

1 .  22 
1.27 


1 .  33 
1.40 
1.47 
1.54 
1.61 


.08 

.76 

.83 

.90 

1.03 

1.16 

1.30 

1.43 

1.56 


1.69 


2.  33 
2.54 


3.18 

:;.  to 

.62 

.85 


1 .03 
l.OS 
1.14 
1.19 
1.95 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco^  (.'«/.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  10,  1887 ',  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 


[Note. 


•Figures  is  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 


Class  17— Continued. 
It  kBDWABS — continued. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut  : 

g  x4i per  loo 

{J  x  r> do. 

j}x5i do. 

txG do. 

|  x6j do. 

\  i do. 

7J do. 

\  8 do. 

x  BJ do. 

:; do.' 

H do. 

4  do. 

4  do 

\  •"» do- 

.  i; do. 

;    \  7 do. 

4  x3J do. 

I  x  4 do. 

A  \  43 do. 

5. do. 

.'.  s  5J do. 

4x6 do. 

I  x7 do. 

jx8 do. 

A  x  5) do 

5x7 do. 

3x8 do. 

Bolts,  tire  : 

v!;x  14 do. 

ft  x  If do. 

ft  *2 'l"1- 

\  x  14 do. 

£  x2 do. 

tx2J do. 

£x3 do. 

ft  x  2 do. 

,;.  x2J do. 

ft  x3 do. 

ft*3J do. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case,  iron 

knob dozen 

Borax,  refined pounds 

Borer,  hub,  Dolo's  No.  2,  or  equal 

Braces,  iron,  grip,  10-inch  sweep  ..doz 

Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  10-inch  sweep,  do. 


200 
350 

300 
50© 
2©© 
2©© 
1  5© 
2©© 
3©© 
I  SO 
200 
275 
300 
SOW 
2O0 
2©0 
'J  OO 
450 
200 

2O0 
'JO© 
324 
150 

20© 

350 

150 
I.IO 

200 

2©© 
124 
22  4 
224 
324 
424 
ttO© 
70© 
1©© 
1©© 

*1© 
105 

1 
3 


1  60 
L65 

1.70 
1.80 

•_'.  20 
2. '  0 

'_'.  in 

2.  6 1 

2.  '-11 
2.20 
2.  in 
2.60 

2.  60 

2  !  i) 
:,  00 
2  GO 
•2.  ir> 

2. :  5 
2.  15 
2.60 

2.7© 
2.  00 
:;.  L0 
4.20 

I..1© 

.  IT. 
.  15 

.  15 
.75 
.80 
1.00 
1.20 
1.25 
1.40 
1.50 

.10 

.07' 

26.00 

5.50 

8.50 


1.08 

1 .  75 
1.80 

l.K", 
'_'.  00 

2.  ;o 

2.  1 5 
2. :  0 

1  90 
2.00 
2.  12 
2.  2 1 
2.32 

2.  75 

2.  1 5 
2.  25 

2.45 

2  90 
:;.  LO 
3.30 
1.42 
4.78 

.  15 
.  If. 
.48 
.00 
.07 
.75 
.82 
.01 
LOO 
1.0!  I 
1.18 


.OS' 

.25.00 

4.50 

10.00 


1.62 
1.70 
1.73 
1.80 

1.87 
L93 

2.00 
2.07 

2.2© 
1.83 
1.93 
2.03 
2.  1-2 
2  23 
2.43 

2. 1 7 

2.  U 7 
2.37 
2.47 

2.57 
2.  H) 
2.97 
8.  17 

4.2:: 
;.  57 

.40 
.40 
.45 
.54 
.02 
.7© 
.7.1 
.83 
.92 
I.OO 
l.lO 

.06 

.06 

25.00 
3.75 
2.00 

18.00 
9.00 


1.G8 
1.75 

1.82 
1.89 


1.92 
2.03 

2.  13 
2.  25 
2.  35 
2.  55 

2.80 
2.  17 
2.  27 
2. 1)8 
2.50 
2.60 
2.  70 
2.90 
3.10 
3.32 
4.45 
4.80 

.40 
.40 
.48 
.  60 
.66 

!80 

.90 

LOO 

1.10 

1.20 


.05; 


9.50 


1.30 
1.35 


1.4G 
1.57 


a. ow 


1.4© 
1.57 

1 .65 
1.73 
1.81 
1.98 
2.14 
1 .68 
1.70 
1.84 
1 .92 
2.00 
2.08 


2.41 
2.57 
3.43 


3.7© 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[No^k.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  bavo  been  awarded . 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
SaD  Francisco,  Cal. 


Brushes,  marking,  assorted dozen 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  J,  full  size do. 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  jf,  full  sizo do. 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  §,  full  sizo do. 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  2,  full  sizo do. 


Brushes,  scrub,  Grow,  10-inch. 


Brashes,  shoe 


do.. 


Brushes,  stove,  5-row.  10-inch 


.do. 


Brushes,  varnish,  all  bristles,  No.  15,  full  size do.. 

Brushes,  whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inch  block,  with  handle,  .do. . 


Butts,  brass,  C.-inch,  narrow do. 

Baits,  brass,  2-inch,  narrow do. 

Butts,  brass,  2$-inoh,  narrow do. 

Butts,  door,  'J\  x  'J  Inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Butts,  door,  3x  L'.V  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Butts,  door,  :t  x  3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn .do. 

Butts,  door,  3J  x  3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Calipers,  inside  and  outside,  8-iuch do. 

('aids,  cat i le do. 


Catches,  iion,  cupboard do.. 

Chain,  cable,  Bhort  links,  ^-inch,  per  pound pounds- 
Chain,  cable,  short  links,  ft  inch,  per  pound — do.. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  A-inch,  per  pound do.. 

Chains,  log,    /..incli,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook 

and  grab-hook     .per  pound. 

Chains,  log,  £-inch,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and 

grab  hook per  pound. 

Chains,  Log,  A-iuch,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and 

grab-hook '. per  pound . . 

("bain,  surveyor's,  CO  feet,  iron,  with  brass  bandies 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  G£  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot pairs. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  blue , pounds . 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  red do.. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  white do.. 

Chal k  crayons gross . 

Chalk-lines,  medium  size  . . - dozen . 

Chisels,  c.  8. : 

Cold,  octagon,  fxG  inches do.. 

Socket,  corner,  1-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  £-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  g-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  f-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  f-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  1-inch,  hamuli do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  lj-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  H-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  2-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  framing,  j-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  framing,  finch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  framing,  *-inch,  handled do.. 


12} 
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28 
51 


3 

8 
9 
9 

7«> 

21 

20 

3-4 
4 

55 

250 
550 

120 

25 

20 

1 
11 

20 

to 

38 
27 
13* 

15 
3-4 

2i 
3f 
31 
34 

U 

st 

1-3 

1-3 

1a 
3 


50 


1.95 
1.65 


3.25 
2.10 


1.G0 


4.05 


.40 

5.00 

«.75 

10.00 

3.50 


3.00 
6.50 


.02 
.15 


.35 
3.  20 

4.00 
5.76 
2.50 


1.58 
1.58 
1.65 


1.58 
2.75 


1.58 
1.38 

2.88 


3.38 

5.74 


.11 
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advertisement  of  June  10,  1837,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  woro  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a 
a 

:C5 

.35 

5.00 
7.85 

11.00 
3.15 

1.89 
4.45 

i 

i> 

t 

4 

2.14 
2.88 
4.91 

2.  5:5 

3.  57 
4.37 
1.24 
1.29 

1 .53 
1..C8 
1.44 
1.34 

1.50 
1.87 
2.70 

1.30 
1.64 
1.80 

1.55 
3.30 
2,  7:; 

4.  ('5 
5.45 
0.93 

"> 

1.  80 

3.00 

2.00 

• 

1.90 

1.05 

1.05 

6.00 

1.65 

' 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1.60 

°  00 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

1.75 

1.60 

17 
18 
19 
?0 

4.50 
9.00 

.09 
.15 
.24 

.21 
.  28 
.29 
.  39 
2.16 
.00 

.38 
.06 
•05] 

.05$ 

.12J 

.11 

.10 

18.00 

.40 

.15 
.15 
.02 

.  75 
.20 

1.G8 
8.64 
2.16 
2.16 
2.43 
3. GO 
3.24 
3.51 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

.50 

.45 
.  58 
.G3 
.80 
6.60 
1.25 

.  75 

-.08 

.004 

.06 

.37 

.42 
.56 
.62 
.  75 

.44 
.85 

.15 
.20 

.29 

.37 
2.75 

.73 

.35 

.06i 
•  05  ft 
.05} 

.09 

.09 

.08 
6.50 

.45 

.20 
.20 
.02| 

.25 
.20 

1.60 

9.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.60 
3.35 
3.35 
3.55 
3.85 
4.45 
3.50 

3.50 

26 
27 
28 
?9 

30 

31 



.40    -- 

3? 

.58 
.71 

33 

S4 

35 

30 

.  72 

.  85 

.  75 

"".07 

.062 
.06$ 

.::::: 

.30 
.  0GJ 

.51 

.80 

37 

■".'67J' 

.  05ft 

•  05| 

•  06| 

•  06g 
.05| 

•  t,717,-,"a 
•07ftrb 
.06rfft 
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39 



40 

.06    

.054 

41 

4'^ 

43 

44 



45 

40 

.80 
.  75 
.45 

.42 

.62 
.40 

.50 

.63£ 

47 

48 
49 

50 

.OH 

51 

.12^ 
.25 

.10 

52 

.25 

1.50 
12.  00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.10 
3.  65 
4.50 
4.60 
5.00 
5.75 
.  4.00 

4.00 



.10 

1.90 

53 

54 

9.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.70 
3.30 
3.60 
3.80 
4.20 
4.80 
3.75 

3.75 

55 

2.25 

50 

57 

2.50 

3.00 
3.30 
3.60 

58 



59 

00 

61 

3.78 
4.32 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 

0? 

63 

3.30 
3.30 

04 

65 

66 
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Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Chisels,  e.s. : 

Socket,  framing,  1-inch,  handled dozen 

Socket,  framing,  1-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  framing,  l^-inch,  handled do . 

Socket, framing,  Hindi,  handled do.. 

Socket ,  framing,  2-inch,  handled do . . 

Clamps,  carpenters,  iron,  to  open  ti  inches do.. 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  12-inch do . . 

Clothes-line,  galvanized  wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet feel 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  6-inch,  cast-steel dozen. 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  8-inch,  cast-steel do.. 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-inch,  brass  caso do.. 

Curry-combs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars do.. 


Crow  hats,  steel-pointed,  assorted  sizes,  per  pound. ..number. 

Dividers,  h  inches  Long,  c.  B.,  Wing do/.en 

Dividers,  10  inches  long,  c.  b.,  wing .do.. 

Drills,  blacksmith's .do.. 

Drills,  breast do.. 

Drills,  hand,  light,  for  metal do. . 

Faucets,  brass,  racking,  A-inch,  loose  key do.. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  No.  2 ..do.. 

Files, flat,  bastard,  8-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  10-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  l  2-ineh do . . 

Files,  Hat,  wood,  14-inch do.. 

Files,  gunsmith's,  assorted do . . 

Files,  ground,  bastard, 8-inch do.. 

Files,  I  round,  bastard,  10-inch do.. 

Files, i-round,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Files, mill-saw,  6-inch ! do. . 

Files,  mill-saw,  8-inch .' do.. 

Files,  mill-saw,  10-inch do. . 

Files,  mill-saw,  12-inch do . . 

Files,  mill-saw,  11-inch do.. 

Files,  round,  bastard,  6-inch do . . 

Files, round, bastard,  8-inch do.. 

Files,  round,  bastard,  10-inch do . . 

Files,  round,  bastard,  12-inch do. . 

Files,  round,  bastard,  14-inch do. . 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  :5-inch .do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  3  J-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  4-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  4£-inch .do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  5-inch do . . 

Files,  taper,  saw,  6-inch do . . 

Fish-hooks,  ringed,  assorted,  Nos.  1,  J,  0»  5 M- 

Fish-lines,  cotton,  assorted  sizes dozen . 

Flat-irons,  7  pounds per  pound,  pairs . 

Flat-irons,  8  pounds "        "         do.. 

Gates,  molasses,  2,  iron dozen . 

Gauges,  marking do . . 

G  auges,  mortise,  screw-slide do . . 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  nail,  assorted,  largo do. . 

Gimlets, metal  heads,  spike,  assorted,  large do.. 

Glue,  carpenter's,  medium  quality pounds. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
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4.60 

5.  00 
6.00 

6.  60 

8.00 

6.  50 

20.  00 

4.50 

3.00 


.08 

3.  (it) 

4.  20 
c3.  00 
vi.  10 
el. 00 

7.  50 
.50 
1.10 
2.30 
4.  55 


2.  25 

1.50 

2.  00 

2.  To 

.  75 

1.00 

1.30 

1.80 

2.70 

.75 

1.00 

1.30 

1.80 

2.70 

2.30 

.38 

.  38 

.42 

.48 

.58 

.82 


.  03  i 

3.50 

.50 

4.00 
.40 
.60 
.12 


3.  85 
4.40 

4.  95 

5.  50 

6.  do 
4.56 

15.  00 
.  25 

1 .56 
2.25 


1.50 


(I.  06| 
2.50 
3.  50 

21.00 
30.  00 


4.25 

.50 
1.12 

2.21 
4.  36 

2.:*.» 
3.28 

.  75 
1.41 

i.oe 

2.  60 

.74 

.06 

1.26 

1.78 

2.  57 

.74 

.96 

1.26 

1.78 

2.  57 

1.78 

.36 

.  3ti 

.40 

.46 

.  56 

.70 

1 .56 

.  20 

.  032 

.03- 

2.  75 

.60 

2.00 
.30 
.45 


3.78 
4.42 
4.86 
5.46 

6.48 

5.33 
17.66 

.25 

2.  00 

2.  50 

12.66 

1.25 


2.25 

.'{.66 

24.66 

2  1.66 

12.66 

6.  00 

.374 

1.14 

2.  24 

4.37 

4.10 

5.61 

1.25 

1.44 

1.76 

2.  CO 

.75 

.07 

1.27 

1.80 

2.  60 

.75 

.97 

1.27 

1.80 

2. 60 

2.23 

.37 

.38 

.40 

.41 

.57 

.00 


.  25 

AV.il 

.034 

2.38 

.46 

.80 
4.66 

.26 

•  .28 
.12 


a  10  dozen. 


6  9  dozen. 


c  14  dozen. 
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awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a 

4  20 

3.  8.") 
4.40 

4.  95 

i 

4.81) 

•i 

5.40 

3 

6  00 

5.50 
0.  GO 
4.80 

10. -jo 
.  28 

2.00 

4 

7.20 

6 

7 

gg 



.  (i:'.\ 
.03" 



.33 

.25  I-. 

8 

,;: 

ii 

i" 

al.50 

1.40 

.82 
1 .30 

1.50 

.90 
1.50 
1.G9 

.78 
1.30 

1.30 

1.G0 
1.25 

61.01 

cl.59 

13 

.00 

14 
15 

Hi 

2.25 

2.  50 

3.  25 

4.50 
6.00 

17 

3.  d0 

IK 

30.00 

10 

24.00 

20 



"! 

5.50 

4.75 

-, 

1.00 

1.00 

23 

/i.os 

2.14 

1.14 

2.23 

4.  ;;•; 

1.15 

2.  25 
4.45 

2   1") 

"1 

25 

4.20 

2fi 

"7 

3.23 

2.50 
1.50 
2.11 
2.88 
.77 
1.00 
1.29 

2.  Go 

.77 

1.00 

1.88 

28 

29 

1.37 

1.43 

i .  93 

30 

1 .  85 

31 

3.50 

2.  GO 

32 

.72 

33 

.92 

.96 

1.2G 
1.80 
2.60 
.75 
.96 
1.26 
1.80 
2.60 
2.23 

84 

1.20 

35 

1.72 

36 

3.50 

37 

.72 

38 

.02 

39 

1.29 

40 

1.72 

41 

2.50 

4?, 

2.14 

2.28 
.38 
.38 
.41 
.48 
.58 
.82 

4:; 

.35 

| 

44 

.35 

.30 
.40 
.4G 
.50 
.80 

45 

.38 

46 

.44 

i 

47 

.55 

::::::!:::::: 

48 

.77 

i 

49 



1.G4 
.19 

1.90 
.20 

.Mt 

51 

.  03A 

.03| 

.03* 

2.66" 

.50 

4.00 
.20 
.40 

.04 
.04 

.04 

.04 

3.00 

52 

.  03A 

.04^ 

53 

2.75 

54 

.40 

55 

1.G0 

56 
57 

58 

59 

.10 

.10 

.11 

en 

d  All  steel. 


e  Each. 


/Diston. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Glue-pots,  Xo.  1,  tinned 

Gouges,  c.  s.,g-inch  socket,  firmer,  handh  d dozen 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  ^-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled do . 

Gouges,  c.  b.,  g-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled do. 

Gouges,  o.  s.,  {-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled do. 

Gouges,  o.  b.,  l-inch  sooki  t,  firmer,  handled do. 

Grindstones,  weighing  60  ponnda per  pound 

( rrindstones,  weighing  75  pounds do. 

Grindstones,  weighing  100  pounds do. 

(ii  indstones,  weighing  L25  ponnda do. 

Grindstones,  weighing  150  pounds do. 

Grindstonenxtnres,17  inches,  Improved  patent  oa;  ,  extraheavy 

Gun-hammers,  forged,  nnfinished dozen 

Gun-locks,  left-hand do. 

Gun-locks,  right-hand do. 

Gun-sights,  front,  German-silver,  unfinished do. 

Gun-sights,  back,  iron,  clover-leaf  pattern,  unfinished do.. 

Gun-triggers,  malleable,  unfinished do. 

Gun-tubes,  assorted  sizes,  cb do. 

Hammers,  claw,  solid  0.8.,  adze-eye,  forged,  No.  14 do. 

Hammers,  farrier's,  shoeing,  o.  s do. 

Hammers,  farrier's,  turning,  2)  pounds do. 

Hammers,  riveting',  solid  c.  s.,  1  inch do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.,  11-inch do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  Bolid  o.  s.,  U-inch do. 

Hammers,  shoemaker's,  c.  s.,  No.  l do. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  c.  s.,  2  ponnda 

Hammers,  sledge,  Muck  smith's,  Bolides.,  4  pounds 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  o.  s.,  10 ponnda 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  c.  s.,  12  ]>ounds 

Hammer,  stone,  solid  o.  s.,  size  5  pounds.   

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c.  b.,  Bize  8 pounds 

Hammer,  stone,  solid  cs.,  size  12  pounds 

Hammers,  tack,  upholstt  rer's  pattern dozen 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  peg do. 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  sewing do. 

Hatchets,  c.  8.,  broad,  8-inch  Out,  handled do. 

Hatchets,  c.  s  ,  shingling, No. 2 do. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  8-inch do. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  10-inch do. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  atrap  and  T,  12-inch do. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap,  8-inch .do. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap,  10-inch do. 

Hinges, heavy,  strap,  12-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  strap,  6-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  si  rap,  8-inch do. 

light,  strap,  10-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  strap,  12-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  Btrap  and  'J',  6-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T,  8-inch do. 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T,  10-inch do. 

Iron,  hand,  ^x| pounds 

Iron,  band,  &  x  1 do. 

Iron,  band,  £  x  1J do. 

Iron,  band,  £  x  1  £ do . 


1A 

l  ft 

i 

i 

17  " 

20 

2.J 
I 

2S 


1 

1 
1 
1 
I 
3 
It, 


7-12 

5-0 
1-19 

§i 
9-3 

1-9 

4 

9 

4 

2 

I 

9 

1 

1 

3 
9! l 

61 
114 


5 
4 

c» 

28 

S 

O 

16 

5 

9 

4 

5 

4 

1 

175 

225 

ISO 

175 


.55 

5.00 
5.40 
0.00 
8.  50 

7.  85 

•  el/;, 

.013 

.a  ' 

.  01ft 
.01$ 
.05 


5.00 


4.00 


.  25 
.85 


.50 

.90 
LOO 
2.  25 
1.40 
2.  25 
4.  50 
1.50 
.75 
.  65 
9.00 
4.25 


.05 
.054 

.  05| 

.04fl 
.62 

.  :)i) 
1.30 
2.40 

.  55 

.70 

.  95 


8.95 
'".*40 


.45 

4.80 
5.15 
6.  75 
6.35 
7.15 
.01* 

•Plft 

.01/, 

.  oi/ff 

.01$ 

.70 

2.00 

12.00 

12.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.50 

4.50 


2.  CO 


9.60 

2.75 
3.50 

3.50 

.65 

.85 

a2.  00 

a'l.  40 

al.50 

a2.  40 

o3.  60 

1.50 

.25 

25 

7.50 

3.85 


.90 

1.40 

2.00 

.88 

1.30 

1.90 

.32 

.48 

.66 

1.15 

.28 

.33 

.45 


a  With  handles. 


&  34  dozen. 


c  8  dozon. 
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All  to  ho  delivered  at  San  Francisco  Cal. 
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S3 

.47 

.50 

J 

4.50 

•' 

4.88 

" 

5.4  1 

■  | 

6.00 

6.75 

I! 

.(HI 
.01  ■ 

.014 

.o  i  S 
.014 
.014 

.Oli 
.50 

■  "1. 

R 

.015 
.018 

.oij 

.  52 

•1 

10 

11 

.40 

1' 

.90 

COO 

13 

1  | 

12.00 

1r) 

12.  00 

10 

7.  no 

1' 

9.00 

18 

4.  60 

I'l 

1. 00 

"(I 

4.50 

4. 'J.') 

64.90 

•J.  15 

-1 

2.45 

(Z.  7."> 
dl.70 

22 
23 

"I 

21.00 

"', 

3.45 

'J.  7.") 
::.  •_:. 
4.00 

?fi 

3.60 

3.  25 

"7 

3.  75 

?fl 

3.88 

?q 

.65 

8(1 

d.78 

31 

1.60 

4. 'JO 

;,-> 

e.15 

;n 

e.20 

34 

c.20 

35 

e.20 

Rfi 

4.50 

.  55 

9.90 
3.75 

e.04A 

e.04f^ 

e.04^ 

e.04T75 

«.04ft 

e.04& 

/.00 

/.88 

/1.22 

/2.10 
/.52 

/.63 
/.85 
.03^ 
.03^ 

.03^, 

.03  tVij 

37 

.50 

38 

.SO 

:;<i 

8.50 

9.50 
3.75 

1.60 
2.60 
3.50 
1.  50 
2.3G 
3.32 

.60 

.88  ' 
1.22 
2.10 

.52 

.63 

.85 

4n 

2.25 

11 

3.80 

4.32 

.78 

42 
43 
44 

1.27 

45 

1.66 

4(i 

.75 

47 

1.25 

18 

1.65 

49 

.29 

50 

.43 

f?1 

.56 

V 

L.05 

71 

.25 

:>i 

.32 

.42 

50 

.03^8, 

.03ft"„ 
.03,^ 
.03&% 



.03&55 

.03,% 

•03x/s 

57 

58 

59 

CD 

tZ  Each. 


e  Per  pound. 


/Per  dozen  pair. 
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Class  17— Continued. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Iron : 


Hand,  $  x  If pounds. 

Band,  Jx2 do.. 

J  kind,  £  x  .'! do.. 

Band,  I  x  3*... do.. 

Band,  ft  x  I do.. 

Band,  ft  x  J .do.. 

Band,  .;  x  3 .do.. 

Band,  ft  x  3J do.. 

Band,  ft  x  'J$ do.  - 

Boiler,  J-inch do.. 

Mat-bar,  *xi do.. 

Flat-bar,  |  x  f do.. 

Flat-bar,  Jxi do.. 

Flat-l.ar.  Jxl] do.. 

Flat-bar,  £  x  1$ do.. 

Flat-bi  i  do.. 

Flat-bar,  \  x2 do.. 

Flat-bar,  J  x'il do.. 

Flat-bar,  ft  x  2 do.. 

Flat-bai  do.. 

Flat-bar,  ,;.  x  3j <!<).. 

Mai -liar,  g  x  $ do.. 

Flat-bar,  g  x  | do.. 

i  l  i  bar,  I  \  l   do.. 

Flat-bar,  g  \  l| do.. 

Flat-bar,  g  x  1.' do.. 

Flat-bar,  £  x  |. do.. 

Flat-bar,  .',  x  1 do.. 

Flat-bar,  fcx  1J do.. 

Flat-bar,  h  x  1 j   do.. 

Flat-har,  \  x2   do.. 

Flat-bar.  A  xl",    do.. 

Flat-bar,  .'.  x  l",  do.. 

Flat-har,  g  x  l| do.J 

Flat-bar,  g  x  2 .do.. 

Half-round,  f.-inch do.. 

Halt- round,  |-inch do.. 

1 1  all'- round,  |-inch do.. 

Half-round,  |-inch do.. 

Half-round,  1-inch do.. 

Juniata,  £  x  £ do.. 

Juniata,  Jxl do.. 

Juniata,  sheet,  galvanized,  28  inches,  No. 
25 pounds 


C50 
470 
370 

C50 
75 
75 

275 
IOO 
IOO 
COO 

coo 

370 
.{75 
450 

C50 

i  30 
300 
coo 
50 
300 
■  oo 

IOO 

coo 
350 

JOO 
50 

ICO 

C3o 
i,:soo 
1,300 

l,COO 
500 
500 
IOO 
555 
CC5 

:;oo 

400 
325 
350 

COO 

coo 

100 
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o 
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a 
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All  to  bo  delivered  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


03ft$ 

<>:;,J,;, 
o:: ,',;:, 

,05 
06 

i>V.. 

,"■:, 
.i  3 

,02/o6d 

.  ()_"  :, 

.04*ft 

.04 

.04t§, 

•  '",.:. 

.04   ;: 

.04 

.04 

.08 


.0:5  ,VV- 
.03  ,'.:■,;. 
•o:j,\:v. 
.0:5  ,>,::;. 
.03 ,',;:;. 
.03/.::,. 

.03/,,'V. 

.0:? ,',::, 

.03 /a 

.0  t ,',;;, 

.04 

.03flb 

.03 

.03 

.03 

,03 

.03 

.03 

.OC,7,',, 

.oc  ;■■.'., 
.oc-, 
.01 

.oc,7;;, 

.ocr7,;:, 

.o-',;',, 

.(n'r,,1,, 

!02ftfc 
.02 

.OJ 

.04 
.03 

.03 
.03 
.03 

.04;;;:, 
.  04  " 


.0:5 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.  03 
.03 
.03 


.oc,:::, 
.oc,;::, 

.OC 

.o:;,,;:, 
.oc,;;: 
.oc/;::, 

.OC;;.: 

.oc,;:: 
.oc,-;:; 
.OC /;,",; 

.n::;;:; 

.oc ,",;:, 
.hi 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


.03^ 

03  ,'„",-, 


03 , 


033ft 
03£ft 
033A 


.  03$ft 


03^ 

oi  {,',!:, 

<•::,',::, 
03  -, 

«•» ,',:;, 

,03^ 

o:i  ,*,;;, 


.<>•.•;•„ 
o-j;;:; 
,02flfl 

C 

.<>•_■;■.:; 
.  o-j;;;; 
.02-fVi 

.  o-j,".:: 
.11-,';:: 
.oi-;;:: 
.ol',';:: 

.04ft1 

.oi,1,;: 

■  'i-t,1,:: 
.<'!,',;: 
•  04;,;;, 


a.07 


(I 
7 
8 
9 
i  10 
II 
-\-2 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
IK 

19 

20 
21 

23 


a  No.  26,  30  inches. 
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10 

II 

12 
13 
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IS 
10 
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l!i 
2.) 
21 
2  ' 

'"'I 
2") 
20  | 
27  | 
2  A 
29 
30 
31 

:ij 

34 

30 
37 
38 


Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


.poll 


Iron— Continued. 
Nail-rod,  #xg. 

Norway,  g  x  l 

Norway,  l  inch  square  .. 

Half-oval,  A  x  h 

Hall-oval,  I  x  | 

Oval,  assorted,  |  to  1 

Bound,  I'inoh 

Konnd,  ,r;,-ineh 

Round,  g  inch 

Round,  fciuch 

Hound,  ft-inch 

Round,  ,".,-inch 

Konnd,  |-inch 

Round,  1-inch 

Round,  g-inch  .... 

Round,  1-inch 

Konnd,  14,-inch 

Round,  H-inch 

Sheet,  t^inch  thick.  

Sheet,  $  inch  thick..  

Sheet,  A  inch  thick 

Sheet,  Na  Hi 

Sheet,  No.  20 ... 

Sheet,  X...  24 

Sheet,  No.  25 

Sheet,  No.  20 

Square,  $-inch 

Square,  g-inch 

Square,  2-inch 

Square;  lj-inch 

Squaro,  l^-inch 

Swede.  !.  x  J 

Swede,  |x| 

Swede,  i  X  1 

Suede,   1  xi 

Suede,  jj  x  1 

Swede,  |J  x  1£ 

Suede,  ax  2 

Swede,  J  x  2i 


ode 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

•  In. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 

do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 
.do.. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


700 

550 
450 

SO 

iOO 
930 
i70 
17* 
445 

1,145 
OOO 

1,075 
075 
750 
650 
TOO 
JOO 

I7r> 

'iOO 

150 

300 

i.»o 
250 
150 
950 
350 

;iir> 

155 

50 

300 

IV.! 

i.>0 
iOO 
70O 
600 
3SO 
450 
350 


O 

■ 

to 

.2 

,0 

^f 

O 

a 

Cj 

o 

a 

< 

o 

a 

r*fl 

C3 

M 

rt 

o 

£ 

n 

O 

0 

1-3 

r3 

,a 

^ 

£ 

<1 

£ 

t 

CO 
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All  to  he  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.  05$ 
.04$ 

.  0  l.i 

•  (l,r 

.04x1 
.043 

.  <»  t , , 
.04 

.03^ 

.03 

.03 

.02     ' 

."-::■ 
.023ft 
,0'J 

.05 

.044 

.04* 

.04* 

,04ft 

.0J:I 

.  05 

.  ().") 

.(t:i.'„r 

,02fij 

.0J,'; 

.o-j;;, 

.  20 

.  20 
.04ft' 

.oca 
.04  4 
.04  4 

.044 

.014 


.04-', 
.01 

.04 

.033ft 
.03, .;:, 

.0  i  ;,:■, 

.04 

.033ft 

.03^ 
.03 

.033*, 
.033*1 

.023*! 

•  023fo 

.oi,'„:, 
.04, ',::-, 

.04 ,',::, 

•  oi,',:, 


.©3, 

.Oi 

.023ft 

.OOfVo 
.©« 
.00 

AKi 
.04tV„ 
■  043ft 

.04 

.04 


.04 
.Ol 


.0*3 

.04 

.033 

•  033 

.O.J 

.  03 

.023 

•033jo 
.033ft 

.Oi, 

•Oi,,,,, 


.05 
04 

.04 


"i/;::, 


.n::,V 

,  o '_',';," 
.02  ,-,;■, 
,023ft 

.02;;::, 


.03 
.023& 

.oi  ,■;;:, 
.033ft 

.oi/;::, 


.o:!,'.:: 

.023*1 
'.023,1 


04 

OH 

or. 

04  i 


.033 

•  on 

.04  j 


fl.033 

o.04 

0.O4:} 

rt.04j 

a.  04J 
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Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


All  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  San 
Francisco, 
Cal. 


Knives  and  forks,  per  pair pairs 

Knives,  butcher,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster dozen 

Knives,  carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handles,  per  pair pairs 

Knives,  chopping dozen 

Knives,  drawing,  10-inch,  c.  s.,  carpenters do. 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inch,  c.s.,  carpenter's do. 

Knives,  horseshoeing do. 

Knives,  hunting,  6-inch,  ebony  handle,  with  bolster do . 

Knives,  shoemaker's  square  point,  No.  3 do. 

Knives,  skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster do. 

Ladles,  melting,  3%-inck  bowl do. 

Latches,  thumb,  Koggen  pattern do- 

Locks,  drawer,  2$  x  12  inches,  iron.  '2  keys do. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4J  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do. 

Looks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  5  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do. 

Locks,  miner allvnob,  rim,  0 inches,  iron  bolt,  2 keys do. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  morti.sc,  :i j  inches,  iron  bolt.  2  keys do. 

Locks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each,  asserted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order dozen 

Mainsprings  for  gun-locks do. 

Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory do . 

Mattocks,  ax,  c.  s do . 


1,442 

13J 

lO 
31 


SI 
n 

4 

&h 

1-2 

7 
1§ 

14v! 
Hi 

«i 

7 

5} 

IS 


4 

12 

I4i 


OGJ 


1.50 


2.00 


8.00 
8.50 
3.65 


LOO 


2.00 


3.  00 
(i.  50 
10.00 
11.85 
4.00 

8.00 


3.00 
7.00 
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All  to  he  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

0 
p 
ft 

.00^ 

1.12 
.63 

1.75 

5.50 
P.  00 
3.00 

3.00 
0.75 
2.30 

2.00 
.50 
.75 

2.  50 

3.  75 
7.00 

10.00 
3.00 

1.75 

2.00 

2.50 

7.00 
12.50 

.07} 

1.50 
1.00 

.07 
.08J 

.  L4 
1.12 

.80 

1.00 

.  65 

1.25 

1.50 

5.40 

6.00 

3.  25 

2.70 

S.OO 

.70 

2.25 

1.12 

3.00 

.50 

L.25 

2.25 

5.00 

8.1S 

11. OO 

3.00 

1.27 
2.  32 
2.60 
4.00 
2.00 

5.90 

.08$ 
.J5 

2.00 

.06 
.90 

.07| 

1.62 
1.50 
1.65 

1 

1.95 

2 
3 
4 

5 

0.72 

.65 

5.15 
5.75 
3.00 



1.75 

.65 

5.60 
6.20 
2.75 

7 
8 

0.  75 
1.38 

!» 
10 
11 

1" 

13 

14 

1r> 

.75 

4.00 

.90 
2.40 

16 

17 

• 




1.50 

IS 
19 

.75 

?,(\ 



"1 

2.  50 
6.  25 

?,?, 

23 

?4 

"5 

4.75 

2fl 

"7 

28 
29 

':0 

4.35 

1.50 
6.75 

-M 

4.75 

6.50 

32 
33 

34 
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Class  17 — Continued. 
hardware — continued. 
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All  to  bo  delivered  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 

Nails,  casing,  Cd 

.pounds. 
do.. 

1,100 

]  ,600 
5,200 
O.IOO 

«>«><> 

5,200 

3,700 
2,000 
2,000 

1,100 

1,SOO 
3,400 

3,400 
1  ,'iOO 

J  ,600 

1NO 
IOO 

5,:soo 

675 

495 

7 

Z 

too 

MO 
65 

1*5 
5 

155 

ISO 
8 
4 

io 
io 

75 
44 

1 

IOO 

50 
IOO 
OOO 

IO 

3 
3 

64 
13 

7 
4 
4 
3 

8 
5 
56 
3* 

.04 
.633 

.O.'J.l 
.03 
.021 

.022 

.02* 
.022 

.02| 

.  02g 
.03 

.  02| 

.  02  J 

.04£ 

.04 

.24 

.22 

.'  20 

.05$ 

.  o:*i 

2 

:: 
4 

Nails,  Gd,  cut 

Nails,  8d,  cut 

Nails,  Hid,  cut 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

r. 

fi 

do.. 





7 

Nails,  20d,  cut 

do.. 

R 

Xa i  1  s,  30d,  cut 

Nails ,A 0(1,  cut 

Nails,  GOd,  cut 

....  do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 

'.) 

10 

11 

Nails,  fence,  8d 

do.. 

1  >, 

Nails,  fence,  Kid 

Nails,  fence,  12d 

do. 

do.. 

13 

14 

Nails,  finishing,  6d 

do.. 

15 

do.. 

Hi 

Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  G 

do.. 

17 

do.. 

18 

Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  8 

Nails,  lath,  3d 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

19 

•o 



"I 

Nails,  wrought,  fid 

Nails,  wrought,  8d 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  J-inch  bolt 

Nuts, iron, square,  for  &-inch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  (j-inch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  Bquare,  tor  |-inch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  Bquare,  for  fcinch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  2-inch  boll 

Nuts,  iron, square,  for  -3-inch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron, square,  for  1-inch  bolt 

Oak  uin 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 
do 

.05* 

.05 

.11) 

.10 

.07 

22 
?3 





"I 

••:> 

"<i 

27 
28 

.  05.V 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.10 
1.00 
.22 
.20 
.20 

!l8 

.  30 



30 

:;i 

;r> 

do 

3.1 

34 

.pounds 

do 

:t.-> 

36 

37 

Paper,  sand  (assorted) 

do.. 



.35 

.17 

38 

Picks,  mill,  solid  cast-steel,  2  lbs 

.dozen.  - 
do.. 

39 

■In 
•II 

12 

.05 

.06| 

.082 

.114 

.90 
.60 
.70 
.85 
.60 
.95 

.05* 

.074 

.09} 
.12| 

43 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inch 

do.. 

44 

do.. 

•1,-> 

Pipe,  iron,  1^-inch 

do 

4fi 

■17 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  L-inch,  c.  s - 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  1^-inch,  c.  s...  .— 

...  pairs . 

do.. 

do.. 

48 

■lit 
50 





r,| 

Planes,  jointer,  double-iron,  c.  s 

Planes,  match,  1-incb,  plated 

Planes,  plow,  beech-wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  ot  irons 
Planes,  skew-rabbet,  £-inch  . . 

...pairs 

do.. 

,  c.  s 

•v> 

r.;{ 

54 
55 

4.00 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.55 

3.50 

fifi 

57 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  lA-inch  .. 

5fl 

59 

Pliers,  flat-nose,  7-inch 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

1 

.04 

.033 

.03| 

.03 

.021 

.023 
.02| 
.  023 
.021 
.03 
.031 
.021 
.04} 
.04 
.  i::\ 
.12 
.12 
.  051 
.  o.;> 
.044 

.0  I  s 
.10 

.  on 
.00 
.«.> 

.05 

.04J 

.044 

.04J 

"""."go 

.  1!) 
.21 
.21 
.  2G 
.15 
.21 

22.  00 

----- 

.13ft 
""."so" 

.  12 

.  (1!) 

.004 

.064 

.  054 

.06 

.05J 
1S.OO 

.04 
.031 

.  03 
.OS! 

.  023 

.023 
.023 
.023 
.023 

.03 
.023 

.Ov5  i 
.O-I.I 
.04 
.12 
.12 
(12 

•  05$ 
.034 

.044 
.044 
.10 

.07 
.h' 

.0 "»,'.. 

•  0 1 ;:, 

.04 
.  03| 
.03* 

.0:5 
.02$ 

.023 

.  023 

.023 

.023 

.023 

.03 
.  02| 

.04 
.03$ 
.03J 
.03 
.  023 
.  021 
.02J 
.021 
.02.1 
.021 
.03 
.021 
.  023 
.041 
.04 
.144 
.134 
.12| 
.04} 
.034 
.05 
.043 

1 
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.27 
.374 
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30 

.08 

.90 

31 
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2.  00 

.55 
.19 
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33 

R4 

35 
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.26 

.18 
.20 

36 

.50 

R7 
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38 

!?9 

39 
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41 
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.00  V 

:?? 

.  75 

.  054 

.07} 
.094 

.12" 

.77 
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.07 
.08! 
.114 

4'» 

43 

•1  1 

4  5 

.00 
.."7 
.57 
.70 
.62 
.97 
.0.") 
.95 
3.  50 

.09 
.50 
.50 
.65 

.49 

.78 

1.46 

1.4G 

3.00 

.39 

.39 

.47 

.43 

3.37 

46 

47 

■IS 

49 

.55 
.90 
.90 
.90 

• 

a.  55 
.82 

50 

51 
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53 

51 

.37 
.37 
.47 

.57 
3.50 

;;;;: * 
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.36 
.42 
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Class  17— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

i 

2 

Pliers,  round-nose,  7-inch 

...dozen. 
do.. 

1 
2-:s 

4 

1 
1-3 

6 

1-2 

■> 

1 
IA 

7-13 

16 

.J  7 
->l 
36 
35 

17 
6 
6 
6 
6 

16 
16 

17 

7 

6 

6 

6 

55 

45 

40 

16 

6 

O 

.->!.> 
1,666 
835 
565 
566 
57  > 
iy  n 

M 

4* 

5-6 
1-2 

nsi 

134 
4* 

3.50 
8.40 
1.00 
8.00 
5.00 

5.00 
7.00 

G.80 

a 

Punches,  c.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  G.  .do. . 

Punches,  rotary  Bpring,  4  tubes do.. 

Punches,  spring,  harness,  assorted,  6,  7,  and  8  tubes do.. 

Rasps : 

4 

5 

0 

7 

do.. 

8 

Wood,  ilaf.  12-inch 

do.. 

9 

"Wood  Hat  1 4-inch 

do 

10 

11 

Wood,  half-round  L2-4noh 

Wood,  half-round,  1 4-inch 

Pi  vet-sets,  Xo.  2 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

4.  75 
(i.  77. 
3.75 
3.25 

.  25 
.20 
.  20 
.  20 

.20 



1? 

5.  30 

4.20 

.17 

.181 
,18g 
•  18§ 
-182 

13 

Rivet -set -J.  NO.  '■'> 

do.. 

14 

l.-i 
Id 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper: 

J-inch,  No.  8 

■  .■nil  h.   No.  8 

|  inch,  No.  8 

.pounds. 

do.. 

do.. 

17 

i,  No.  8 

....do.. 

is 

1-inch,  No.  8 

do.. 

10 

Rivets  and  bnrs,  iron  : 

fc-inch,  No.  8,  Oat-head. 

do.. 

20 

1-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

1-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

do.. 

do. 

?l 

•  .  > 

i,  No.  8,  flat-head 

do.. 

23 

g  inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

-    Lron: 
,  >  -  i  i  h  •  1 1 ,  No.  8,  flat-head 

do.. 

do.. 

34 

:. 

g-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

1-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

l-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head 

\  '_'  inches,  il  it -head 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

26 

•J  7 

28 

29 

'  inches  flat-head 

do.. 

30 

.  inches,  flat-head 

inch  9,  ll.it -head 

inches,  flat-head 

\  x  3J inches    Hat  head 

do.. 

....  do.. 

do  . 

do.. 

31 

::i 

i  x  4  inches,  flat  head 

do.. 

36 

37 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  12-oz.,  in  packages  of  1,000 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  16-oz.,  in  packages  of  1,000 

Rope,  manila: 

g-inch 

M . 

do.. 

..  pounds  - 

.131 

.12| 
.  12| 
.  13 
.  13J 
.131 
.90 

5.00 
11.00 
7.50 

12.00 
11.50 

5.00 

.16 

.19 

38 

i-inch 

39 

£-inch 

do.. 

40 

5-inch 

41 

1-inch  

1^-inch 

do.. 

do.. 

42 

4:; 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  four- fold 

Saw-sots,  for  cross-cut  saws 

...dozen. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

41 
45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

Saws: 

Bach  (or  tenon),  12-inch 

Bracket 

Back,  framed,  complete,  30-inch  blade 

Circular,  24-inch,  c.  c 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

50 

51 

52 
53 

54 

55 

2.24 
11.00 

5G 
57 
58 

Hand,  26-inch,  G  to  8  points  to  the  inch 

dozen 

59 

CO 
61 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3 
ft 

3.  50 

3.37 
8  38 
.SO 

o.oo 

5.00 

4.23 
5.86 
•4.10 
4.23 
4.10 
4.93 
.$..>(> 
9.70 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.19 
.19 
.10 
.19 
.19 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

9.75 
6.95 

4  50 

l 

8.50 

7.25 

? 

.00 

3 

7  f>0 

6.50 

4 

9.50 

R 

4.00 

6.98 
9.68 
4.  55 
6.25 
4.  55 
6.25 

4.00 
5.  (i3 
3.  90 
.->.  ID 
3.  00 
5.40 

4.40 
6.15 

6 

C.  50 

7 

4.35 

H 

6.  00 

<t 

4.35 

4.30 
5.  90 

::.  30 
2.00 

10 

6  00 

11 

3.50 

5.  62 

4.50 

1? 

2.75 

.33 

.it;: 

13 

.18 

.20 
.20 

.20 

.  L'O 
.20 

14 

IX 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.17;:, 
.1*1% 

15 

.  18 

16 

18 

17 

.  18 

18 

."0 

19 

.20 

"ii 

.20 

"1 

.20 

-"' 

.20 

23 

.20 

"1 

.20 

"5 

.  ''0 

•'i; 

.2(1 

■'7 

.1  1 

"X 

.14 

29 

.14 

30 

.14 

31 

.84 

:'■•> 

33 

.15 

34 

.14 
.17 

.12$ 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.75 

35 

.15 
.17 

;;n 

.I9i 

.13 
•  125 

.l.'i 
.  12* 

.  124 

.m 

.79 
.99 

2.36 

4.38 
3.50 

2.  U0 

9.eo 

11.00 
4.40 
6.  00 

10.00 

1.89 

1.75 

1.70 

10.  00 

12.00 

14.00 

8.75 



.12J 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.  12^ 

.  U* 
.11* 

.  n* 

1187 

37 

.111 
.113 

38 

39 

.113 







40 

.113 

.8  1J 

41 

42 

.  hi) 

.80 

43 

4.  75 

44 

45 
AC, 

1. 1  0 

4.25 
2.80 

47 

a.30 

48 

1 1.  00 

49 

fl:j..><!> 

50 

6.  2". 

4.  L'5 

5.00 

4.10 

51 

8.00 

10.50 

52 
53 

1.82 

2.09 

9.00 

51 
55 

4.25 

3.75 

56 

57 
58 

12.00 
14.20 

5!) 
60 
61 
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Class  17.— Continued. 
hardware— continued. 


Saws: 

Hand,  26  inch,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch dozen 

Hand,  26  inch,  8  to  10  points  to  the  inch '....do.. 

Key-hole,  12-inch  compass do.. 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch do.. 

Rip,  28-inch do.. 

Scales,  butcher's  dial-face,  spring  balance,  square  dish,  30  pounds,  by  ounces 

Scale: 

Letter,  34-oz 

Platform,  count  it,  240  lbs. 

Scales,  platform,  l.ooo  lbs.,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

Scissors,  lady's,  6-inch,  c.  s.,  full  size,  good  quality dozen.. 

Screw-drivers,  6-inch  blade do. . 

Screw-drivers,  8-inoh  blade do.. 

Screw-drivers,  10-inch  blade do. . 

Screws : 

Wronght-iron,  bench,  l£-inch 

"Wood,  bench,  'JJ-inch 

Wood.,  iron,  (-inch,  Xos.  4  and  5 gross 

Wood,  iron,  g-inch,  Xos.  5  and  6 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  J-iuch,  Xos.  7  and  8 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  g-inch,  Xos.  8  and  9 do.. 

"Wood,  iron,  1-inch,  Xos.  9  and  10 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  1 J -inch,  Xos.  10  and  11 do.. 

"Wood,  iron,  li-inch.Xos.  11  and  12 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  l^-inch,  Xos.  12  and  13 do. . 

Wood,  iron,  2-inch,  Xos.  13  and  14 .  do. . 

Wood,  iron, 2£-inch,  Xos.  14  and  15 do.. 

Wood,  iron,  2i-inch,  Xos.  14  and  15 do . . 

Wood,  iron,  3-inch,  Xos.  16  and  18 do.. 

Scythe-stones dozen 

Shears, 8-inch,  c.s.,  trimmer's  straight,  full  size,  good  quality do.. 

Shoes : 

norse,  Xo.  1 pounds 

Horse,  Xo.  2 do  . 

Horse,  Xo.  3 '. do  . 

Horse,  Xo.  4 do . . 

Horse,  Xo.  5 do  . 

Mule,Xo.2 do.. 

Mule.Xo.  3 do.. 

Mule,  Xo.  4 do . . 

Mule.Xo.  6 do.. 

a  Howe's  standard.  6  Olster. 


16$ 

1 1 , 
i-:5 

."» 

6 

31 

43 

51 

IfS 

56 

68 

75 

38 

45 
J.» 
34 
17 

52 

3/s 

1,200 
1 ,200 

mm> 

5©0 
400 
500 
200 
lOO 
lOO 
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1.85 
2.40 
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.75 
.19 

.13 

.15 

.16 
.19 

.2} 

.  27 

.3  5 

.41 
.5!) 
.58 
.87. 

.4') 
0.  25 

.oi/::, 
.04M 

.01,::!, 

.01- 

.04J8! 

.OStfft 
.OBfift 
■  05Aft 
.  OjiVo 


I.  25 

12.  00 

11.. 0 

1.  25 

12.00 
14.20 


10.00 
13.50 

1(5.70 


3.45 


I.OO 

1.00 


.r.59.00 
3.00 

1.40 
1.83 
3.00 

.  50 

..>0 

.12j 

.  13 

.8  It 

.16 

.  19 
.93 

.  28 

.34 

.49 
.50 

.55 

.89 

.37 
5.95 

.04T%fi„ 

.04,-.,: 
•  oi -,-„;, 
.04^ 
.04^ 
.  05^s 
.05&1, 
.  05^rBa 
.05&b 
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.04, -„ 

.04;,% 

.04^j 
.04/-\ 

.©41(, 

■  o.v„ 
.05// 

.05$ 

.05 


KM, 


10.00 

12.00 
I  I.OO 

8.  75 

10.00 

12,  oo 

I  I.OO 

8  75 

2.  25 

15.  IO 

LI.  00 

14.  10 

16.45 

HI  72 
I. SI 


/,:;.  50 

fO.IO 

C30.60 

1.20 

L00 

I  .90 

1.58 

9.00 

.50 

.37 

.12 

.13 

.141 

.16j 

.19 

.23J 

.2G\ 

.36 

.  43| 

.  534; 

.  59 
.91 

.45 

5.33 

•  •'I,',;:, 

•  o*tfa 

.04^, 

•  04£ft 

•"4  /,;>, 
.05T",;:; 
.©5/,;;7 

.©5TVo 

.05TVo 


d.04^?n 

d.  oif, ;;, 
cf.oi ,',;:, 

•  oi,',;;, 

.05^, 

•  or),1,;;, 

•05/V-, 

•  05&9a 


9.00 


9.00 


3.00 

ii.  66" 


3.00 
30.00 


1.35 
1.80 
2.  75 


.12 
.13 

.15 

.16 

.19 

.  25 

.30 

.35 

.45 
.55 
.60 
.95 

.50 


.04 

•  01/;,°, 

.oi-: 
.04/;::. 
.oi,',;:, 

•  05/;;, 

■  or-/;:, 
.05/;:, 

■  0:j/;" 


3.  20 


1.25 
1.  75 

2.10 

.45 
.33 


.11.', 
•12! 

.13 
.13* 

.14^ 
.15 

.  1(1'. 
.  17.', 
.  20.1 
.  221 
.  254 

\h~ 

.31 

.35 


.70 
.90 

.45 
3.50 

•01/;, 
•  04/; 


04 


•  04dfr 

•  01//, 
.  05/4 

.  05;;:, 

•  05/,;;, 

•  05£& 


c  Buffalo. 


d  Burden's. 
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Spirit-levels,  with  plumb,  30-inch dozen 

Springs,  door,  spiral do . 

Squares,  bevel,  sliding  T,  10-inch do. 

Squares,  framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide do. 

Squares,  panel,  15-inch do. 

Sq uares,  try,  4 J-inch do . 

Squares,  try,  7£-inch do. 

Squares,  try,  10-inch do . 

Staples,  wrought-iron,  3  inches  long •. do. 

Stee),  cast,  bar,  i  by  $  inch pounds 

Steel,  ca^rt,  bar,  J  by  j  inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  $  by  4  inches do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,  £-  by  1  inch do. 

SteeL,  cast,  octagon: 

i-inch do. 

-2-inch do. 

i  inch -• do. 

1-inch do. 

3-inch <lo . 

1-inch do. 

11-inch do. 

IJ-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square: 

ginch <lo. 

i-inoh do. 

1-inch do. 

2  inch do . 

1  inch do. 

IJ-inch do. 

H-inch do. 

2  "inch do. 

Steel,  plow: 

J  by  3  inches do. 

J  by  4  inches do. 

i  by  4i  inches do. 

J  by  5  "inches do. 

£  by  5 J  inches do. 

i  by  6  "inches do . 

Steel,  spring: 

i  by  1  inch do. 

i  by  U  inches do . 

|  by  li  inches do. 

i  by  1  §  inches do. 

I  by  2  inches do. 

Steels,  butcher's,  12-inch dozen 

Tacks,  iron-wire,  brass  heads,  upholsterer's,  size  No.  43,  per  M.  .M 

Tacks,  cut,  4-oz.,  full  half  weight papers 

Tacks,  cut,  6-oz  ,  ful I  half  weight do. 

Tacks,  cut,  8-oz.,  full  half  weight do. 

Tacks,  cut,  10-oz.,  full  half  weight do. 

Tacks,  cut,  12-oz.,  full  half  weight do. 

Tape-measures,  75  feet,  leather  case dozen 

Taps,  taper,  right-hand: 

T3j-inch,  26  threads  to  the  inch 

J-inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch 

iVrnch,  18  threads  to  the  inch 

|-inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch 

TVincb.  1 6  threads  to  the  inch 

{-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

TVinch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

§-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 

|-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 


II 
»J 
li 

1-3 

l-O 

11-13 

11-13 

2© 
5© 
HO 
25 
75 

50 
125 
175 
ISO 
2S0 
15© 
125 

25 

15© 
5© 
5© 

2«© 
55 
5© 

15© 

15© 

5© 
2©© 
1©© 
2«© 
1©© 
20© 

25 
1©© 

50 

5© 
2©© 

1-2 
4 
212 
371 
303 
2©6 
1 32 
11-12 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


6.00 
2.00 
3.25 
13.00 


2.00 

2.75 

4.00 

.10 


7.75 
.75 
a.  22 
a.  25 
a.  28 
a.  30 
a.  33 
5.75 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.35 
.35 
.40 


a  Dozen  papers. 
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Gcorgo  "W.  Arnies. 

Abner  Doblo. 

L.  L.  Baker. 

& 

4 
I 

< 

Albert  Gallatin. 
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5 

6 

a 
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5.00 

5.  40 

.75 

2.  'J  7 

6.60 

8.10 

4.25 

1.25 

1.93 

3.13 

6.07 

1 

.85 

1.  15 

2.  GO 

.65 
2.90 

2 

3.35 



3 

7.05 



4 

G.50 

'"i.m" 

2.  30 
2.90 

'"e'oo" 
""1.76" 

2.60 

5 

0 

1.155 

7 

2.00 

8 

2. 00 

f) 

.08 

in 

.as 
.19 

.10 
.081 

.111 

.094 

.08* 

.081 

.081 

.081 
.081 

.081 

.ooi 

.  08$ 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 
.081 

.05 

.041 

.041 

.041 
.041 
.041 

.041 
.041 
.041 
.041 

.04 

.30 

.30 

.07 

.07 

12 

!o»i 
.08ft 

•08ft 

.<w»ft 

•  08ft 

.09^, 
.OSft 
.OSft 
.©8ft 
.08ft 
.08ft 
.OS  ft 
.©8ft 

.04 
.01 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 

.0*M 

.<'l,!\ 
.04ft*, 
.04ft*. 

•  04  ft'o 

1 1 

i" 

IS 

.  081 
.11J 

.osi 

.  081 
.084 
.  081 
.081 
.081 
.081 

.osi 

.084 
.  08j 
.081 
.  081 
.  081 
.  08| 
.08J 

.033 
,03| 

.<!>:;• 
.0:5} 
.©3$ 

.032 

.04 

.033 
.03| 
.033 

.03$ 

11 

n 

10 

.08$ 

'      .081 

.084 

.081 
.081 

.  091 
.08$ 
.081 
.081 
.  081 
.081 
.081 
.081 

17 

18 

19 

"(i 

"1 

... 

9> 

'M 

'>"» 

"li 

''7 

?H 

"<) 

30 

31 



T> 

•C{ 

'11 

T> 

30 

S7 

SH 

39 

40 

41 

10.  00 

7.65 
.60 

.01| 
.02 
.02* 
.021 

.03A 
5.00 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.21 
.24 
.21 
.30 
.30 
.39 

'1-' 

.73 

.021 

.03 

.031 

.04 
.04$ 

""•■ 

.02 
.021 
.  02  h 
.  02| 
.03 
6.25 

""\oii 

.01$ 
.03 

.031 

.03 
2.60 

4't 

•  01| 

.02} 
.02* 

.  02x72 

a.  21 
a.  23 
a.  26 
a.  28 
a.  32 

44 

•r. 

•Hi 

47 



IS 

40 

.18 

r.| 

.  18 

.15 

.18 
.30 
.30 
.35 

r.'> 

.25 

53 

54 

.24 

55 

Rfi 

.37 

57 

.48 

58 

INT   8" 


a  Dozen  papers. 

V  2 48 


b  Per  pound. 
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Tire-bendei 

Toe-calks,  steel,  No.  1 pounds. 

Toe-calks,  steel.  No.  2 .do.. 

Toe-calks,  Bteel,  No  3  do. . 

Tongs,  blacksmith's,  20  inches pairs. 

Trowels,  brick,  lOft-inco do/en. 

Trowels,  plastering,  104-inch  do. . 

Tuyere  (tweei ).  Iron,  duck'a-nesl  patt.  in 

Valves,  globe,  |-inob 

Valves,  globl 

Valves,  globe,  l-inch 

Valves,  globe,  li-i nob 

Valves,  globe,  L^-inoh 

Valve  ich 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  bo i  per  ponnd. 

Vises,  blaol  pounds do.. 

Vise,  carpenter's,  parallel,  4-inch  jaw 

Vise,  gunsmith's,  parallel  fliers,  4-inoh  jaw 

Washers,  Iron,  for  J- inch  boll pounds. 

Washers,  iron,  for  I  -inch  bolt .do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  1-inch  boh do.. 

Washers,  iron,  fort-inch  b<  it do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  }-inch  boll do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  1 -inch boll <lo.. 

Wedges,  wood-ohoppei  V  steel  point,  6  pounds,  pei  pound  .dozen. 

Wedges,  wood-ohoppei  'a,  steel  point,  6  pounds,  pi  r  pound  .  -  .do. . 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  steel  point, 7  pounds, per  pound  ...do.. 

Wire,  annea'ed,  No  12  gauge pounds. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  14 gauge do.. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  16  gauge .d<>. . 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  24  gauge do.  . 

Wire,  brass,  No. 6 gauge do.. 

Wire,  brass.  No. 8  <_  iug<    do.. 

"Wire,  brass,  No.  12 gauge  do.. 

Wire,  brass,  No.  15 gauge    do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  B gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  6 gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  Iron,  No.  8  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  10  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  LI  gauge.    do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  14  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  18  gauge .do.. 

Wire-cloth,  for  Bcreens,  painted      square  feet. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  4  gauge  pounds. 

Wire,  copper,  No.5gangu do.. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  12  gauge    do.. 

Wire,  copper,  No. 20  gauge do. . 

Wire,  copper,  jV.-iii.-h do.. 

Wire,  copper,  £-iueh do. . 

Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanized,  to  weigh  not  less  than  18  ounces 
period;  samples  in  one-rod  lengths  required pounds. 

Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized do. . 

Wire-feuco  stretcher   

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  8-inch dozen. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  10-inch do.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  12-inch do.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  15-inch do.. 


H  I  > 
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90 

If 
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15.00 


.071 
•  U75 
.07J 
.  60 

8.DD 
it.  60 

!s2 

.43 
.57 
.95 
1.  25 
L.95 
.  12 
.  12 
6.00 

7.  20 
.  09| 
.08$ 
,07j 
.  06 
.051 
.  05j 
.07 

.07 

.07 


.2:t 

.  23 
.26 

.23 
.23 


2.  50 
3.00 

3.  50 

7.00 
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47 
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49 

50 
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51 
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53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

.05i 

.04| 
.70 

.045 

.0,5* 
1.25 

.05J 

.06 

.05J 

.041 
.65 

2.40 

♦           2.90 

3.40 

5.30 

58 

59 

Of) 

61 

2.50 

2.00 
2.60 
.'{.OO 

9.00 

6fl 

3.  00 

63 

3  GO 

M 

G.  00 

65 

a  All  steel. 


6  4  dozen  only. 


c  6  dozen  only. 


rp:port 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  tabulated  statements  accompayning  the  same  furnish  the  usual 
information  concerning  the  educational  work  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juue  30,  1887.  The 
special  reports  of  the  superintendents  having  charge  of  the  eleven  in- 
dustrial boarding  schools  that  are  independent  of  agency  control  and 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  Indian  agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  containing  valuable  information  and  suggestions,  are  also 
herewith  transmitted,  and  will  be  found  in  Exhibits  No.  5  and  No.  6. 

From  the  abstracts  of  the  several  tables  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children  was  $  1,095. 379. 26.  The  amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government  boarding  schools  was  $719,833.15.  The  sum 
of  $308,299.98  was  paid  for  the  support  and  education  of  pupils  at  con- 
tract boarding  schools,  most  of  which  were  under  control  of  religious 
denominations.  The  day  schools  maintained  by  the  Government  cost 
$57,398.86,  and  $9,817.27  was  r^aid  for  the  education  of  pupils  at  con- 
tract day  schools. 

The  sum  of  $16,311.10  was  expended  in  the  erection  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  from  the  general  appropriation  of  $55,000  for  that 
purpose,  and  $29,735.59  was  expended  from  special  appropriations  for 
school  buildings  and  purchase  of  land  for  school  purposes.  There  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  schools  about  $8,500,  and 
about  $21,000  was  expended  in  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

ATTENDANCE   OF  PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  years  is  39,821;  of  this  number  14,148,  or  about  37 J  per  cent., 
attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  10,215.  The  proportion  of  children  attending  school  varies  widely 
at  different  agencies.  At  several  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age 
tatend,  while  at  others  less  than  1  per  cent,  are  at  school. 
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it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  where  schools  have  been  established  for 
several  years,  with  accommodations  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
children  of  school  age,  the  prejudice  against  education  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. Many  Indians  manifest  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  while  among  the  Xavajoes,  Utes,  and  others  for  whom 
but  little  in  the  way  of  educational  work  has  been  done,  the  few  pupils 
for  whom  provision  has  been  made  are  secured  only  by  strenuous  effort. 
Statistics  concerning  attendance  will  be  found  under  Exhibit  ]STo.  1,  a 
summary  of  which  is  herewith  given  : 


Whole     [    Average 
Kind  of  school.  Sohools.    Capacity,  number  at-     daily  at-      Employes.         Cost. 

tending.      tendance 


Per 
tapita. 


Boarding  schools  under 
bonded  supei  intend: 
enta 

Boarding  schools  under 
Indian  agents 

Day  schools  under  In- 
dian agents  

Total 


$297,697.22  $109.82 
472  422,135.93  121. 0G 
109       57,398.88        30.30 


r77,232.01    . 


Kind  of  school.                                  Schools. 

Whole 
n  amber  at- 
tending. 

A  verase 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

c°st-    ,!;;;;, 

3,283 
1, 161 

2,513 
598 

$308,299.98     $118.  GO 

9,847.27         16.04 

Total 73 

4,444 

3,  111 

318,147.2.".    

Kr.CAl'ITULATION". 


I 
Whole        Average 
Kiid  of  school  Schools.    Capacity,  number  at-     daily  at-      Employes. 

tending.         tendance. 

' I : 


Cost. 


Per 
capita. 


Under  bonded  superin- 
tendents and  Indian 
agents 

Under  contract 


158          9,594  10,«04 

73 4,444 


7,134 
3,111 


810  !  $777,  232.  01 
I     318,147.25 


Total. 


231    14,448 


10,245    1, 095, 37a.  26 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils,  ami  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  past  decade: 


Fears. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 


Schools. 


137 
128 
138 
143 
125 
142 
162 
200 
214 
231 


Average 
attendance. 


Cost. 


3,  795 
3,918  J 
4,272  i 
4,066  ' 
4,042 
G,  116  j 
8, 143  ! 
9,630 
10,  245 


$195,  853.  00 
1G4,  702.  00 
249,  299.  00 
326,  515.  00 
278,  733.  00 
361, 185.  00 
650,  565.  00 
535,  508.  25 
997,  899.  80 
1,095,379.20 
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TK  KATIES. 


During  the  years  1807  and  1SGS  treaties  were  made  with  the  follow- 
ing tribes:  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Coinanches,  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoes,  Crows,  Navajoes,  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes,  Shoshones 
and  Bannocks,  Sioux,  and  Confederated  Hands  of  Utes,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  that  school  supplies  and  a 
teacher  would  be  supplied  for  every  thirty  children.  The  attention  of 
Congress  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  obligations  imposed  thereby. 

In  1885  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  estimates 
calling  for  the  appropriation  of  $4,033,700  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  such  treaties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1SS4,  referred 
to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms: 

This  money  is  now  due.  A  large  pari  of  the  money  so  agreed  to  be  paid  was  in 
consideration  of  land  ceded  to  the  Government  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  a  gratuity, 
but  a  debt  due  to  the  Indians,  incurred  by  the  Government  on  its  own  motion,  and 
not  at  the  request  of  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  debt  is  due  to  dependent  and 
weak  people,  who  have  but  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  obligations,  and  are  wanting  in  ability  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance thereof;  yet  their  very  weakness  and  lack  of  disposition  to  complain  ought,  to 
stimulate  the  Government  tosacredly  perform  all  the  provisions  of  treaties  providing 
for  the  education  and  advancement  of  these  people.  Not  only  a  direct  regard  for 
our  plighted  faith  demands  this,  luit  our  interest  also  demands  it. 

Without  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  should  have  been  done 
in  the  past,  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes  has  materi- 
ally changed  since  the  adoption  of  the  treaties,  and  that  a  school  sys- 
tem has  been  established  extending  to  all  the  tribes,  without  regard  to 
the  treaty  stipulations,  renders  it  necessary  to  view  the  problem  from 
its  present  aspect. 

It  is  true  that  owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
able  to  do  but  little  toward  establishing  schools,  as  required  by  the 
treaties,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  witti  some  of  the  tribes, 
considerable  educational  work  has  been  done,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
better  now  to  extend  the  work  under  the  system  already  in  operation 
or  modifications  of  that  system. 

From  the  language  used  in  the  several  treaties  in  regard  to  schools  it 
is  evident  that  the  parties  at  the  time  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  day  schools.  This  language  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the 
treaties.     The  one  made  with  the  Navajoes  reads  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  entering  into  this  treaty  the  ne- 
cessity of  education  is  admittted,  especially  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  settled  ou  said 
agricultural  parts  of  this  reservation,  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  com- 
pel their  children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  to 
attend  school ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  see 
that  this  stipulation  is  strictly  complied  with,  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for 
every  thirty  children  between  the  said  ages,  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided  and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  an  English  education  shall  he  furnished,  who  shall  reside  among 
said  Indians  and  faithfully  discharge  his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher. 
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It  has  since  been  shown  that  day  schools  for  the  tribes  depending 
upon  stock-raising  for  their  support  cannot  be  successfully  operated  on 
account  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  such  Indians. 

Their  children  can  only  be  reached  through  a  boarding  school,  where 
the  various  industries  required  in  the  establishment  of  a  home  may  be 
taught  them. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has,  because  of  the  insufficient  appropriations, 
been  unable  to  provide  schools  for  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  children 
of  the  larger  tribes.  For  example,  the  treaty  with  the  "Navajoes  would, 
if  carried  out,  call  for  the  establishment  of  two  hundred  schools,  whereas 
but  one  school,  having  accommodations  for  about  eighty  children,  has 
been  furnished. 

Instead  of  teachers  soldiers  have  been  sent,  and  their  presenec  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  a  necessity  as  long  as  teachers  remain  away. 
One-fourth  of  the  money  that  lias  been  spent  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary on  or  near  the  Indian  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Indians  in  subjection  would,  if  applied  lor  the  purpose  indicated  in  the 
treaties,  have  probably  resulted  in  their  civilization,  to  the  extent  at 
least  that  the  presence  of*  troops  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  settlers  would  at  this  time  be  unnecessary. 

It  is  cheaper  to  educate  an  Indian  than  it  is  to  control  and  care  for 
him  in  his  uncivilized  state.  Indian  children  who  have  received  a  few 
years  instruction  in  school  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but 
let  this  period  of  their  lives  be  spent  in  the  idle  dissipations  of  the 
camp,  where  the  rations  issued  by  the  Government  are  depended  upon 
for  subsistence,  and  there  will  be  little  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  ever 
become  self-supporting.  The  Government,  having  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  such  education  as  would  prepare  them  for  self  support  and 
citizenship,  will  be  in  duty  bound  to  protect  and  care  for  its  wards  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Nearly  all  the  tribes  now  realize  the 
advantages  of  education  and  are  asking  for  schools,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  their  demands  unless  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose 
are  increased. 

If  the  Government  would  be  rid  of  the ';  Indian  question  "  educa- 
tional facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  present  generation  of  Indian 
children. 

This  will  necessitate  larger  appropriations  than  have  heretofore  been 
made.  The  means  required  to  establish  schools  for  all  children  between 
the  age  of  six  and  sixteen  years  should  be  supplied.  The  result  would 
be  a  general  uplifting  of  the  race.  They  would  then  become  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting  citizens.  Educate  a  portion  of  them,  and 
the  remainder  will  act  as  a  clog  upon  the  efforts  of  the  others,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  a  blight  upon  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
they  live,  and  will  call  for  vastly  larger  sums  for  their  protection  and 
maintenance  than  would  be  required  to  prepare  them  through  educa- 
tion for  reliance  upon  their  own  exertions. 
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Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  Indians,  number  of  children, 
school  accommodations,  and  number  of  children  without  school  privi- 
legesmaybe  found  under  Exhibit  No.  3. 

TKXT  BOOKS  AND  COT USE  OF  STUDY. 

Xo  course  of  study  lias  over  been  adopted  for  the  Indian  schools. 
Each  agent  or  superintendent  is  allowed  to  select  such  text  books  and 
puisne  such  course  of*  study  as  to  him  seems  best.  The  results  attained 
vary  as  widely  as  do  the  methods  pursued.  At  the  various  schools  is 
found  nearly  every  variety  of  text  book  published.  Headers  edited  by 
fourteen  authors,  and  arithmetics  by  thirteen  authors,  are  in  use,  and 
a  like  diversity  exists  in  the  supply  of  text  books  upon  other  subjects. 

Few  Indian  agents  will  pretend  to  be  competent  to  decide  intel- 
ligently upon  the  merits  of  the  books  included  in  the  list  sent  them, 
and.  as  might  be  expected,  many  schools  are  supplied  with  books  illy 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  Indian  school.  In  many  cases  large  quan- 
tities of  books  are  ordered  for  which  no  use  is  found. 

This  lack  of  system  renders  any  effort  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  direct 
or  control  the  school-room  work  futile.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a 
series  of  text  books  and  a  course  of  study  for  all  Indian  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  be  adopted. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Indian  who  does  not  understand  English  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  fully  comprehend  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Government  re- 
specting him.  The  ordinary  incentives  to  industry  and  thrift  are  not 
appreciated  by  him.  His  inability  to  speak  another  language  than  his 
own  renders  his  companionship  with  civilized  man  impossible. 

Teach  the  present  generation  of  Indian  children  to  speak  the  English 
language,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  such  industrial  training  as  will 
cultivate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  making  provision  for  the  allot- 
ment of  land  to  them  as  they  reach  the  proper  age,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  discharged  its  duty,  and  they  may  be  left  to  meet  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  others. 

Until  their  barbarous  dialects  have  given  way  to  civilized  language, 
.to  put  them  upon  lands  in  severalty  and  require  them  to  assume  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  will  place  them  in  new  relations  with  new  responsi- 
bilities, the  nature  of  which  will  be  beyond  their  comprehension.  The 
importance  of  teaching  them  the  language  of  the  country  has  not  been 
recently  discovered.  The  Indian  Peace  Commission,  appointed  under 
act  of  Congress  .July  20,  18G7,  was,  among  other  things,  directed  "to 
suggest  or  inaugurate  some  plan  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians." 

hi  their  report  made  the  following  year  they  give  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  the  following : 

The  difference  iu  language  which,  in  a  great  measure,  barred  intercourse  and  a 
proper  understanding  each  of  the  others  motives  and  intentions. 
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In  the  same  report  the  Commission  saj  : 

By  educating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  Language  these  differences 
would  have  disappeared  and  civilization  would  have  followed  at  once.  Nothing  then 
would  have  been  left  but  theantipathy  of  race,  and  that,  too,  is  always  softened  in  the 
beams  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Naturally  the  Indian  lias  many  noble  qualities,  lie  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
courage.  Indeed  at  times  he  seems  insensible  to  fear.  If  he  is  cruel  and  revengeful, 
it  is  because  he  is  outlawed  and  his  companion  is  the  wild  beast.  Let  civilized  man 
be  his  companion,  and  the  association  warms  into  life,  virtues  of  the  rarest  worth. 
Civilization  has  driven  him  bach  from  the  home  he  loved;  it  has  often  tortured  and 
killed  him,  but  it  never  could  make  him  a  slave.  As  we  have  so  little  respect  for 
those  we  did  enslave,  to' be  consistent,  this  element  of  Indian  character  should  chal- 
lenge some  admiration.     *     *     * 

Through  sameness  of  language  is  produced  sameness  of  sentimeut  and  thought. 
Customs  and  habits  are  assimilated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  the 
differences  producing  trouble  would  have  been  gradually  obliterated.  Indians  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  associate  with  each  other  on  terms  of  equality.  They  have  not  the  Bible, 
but  their  religion,  which  we  call  superstition,  teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
made  us  all.  [nthe  difference  of  language  to-daylies  two-thirds  of  our  trouble.  *  *  * 
Schools  should  he  established  which  children  should  be  required  to  attend;  their 
barbarous  dialects  should  be  blotted  out  ami  the  English  language  substituted.    *  *  * 

Tin'  objeel  of  greatest  solicitude  should  be  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of 
tribe  among  the  [ndians  ;  to  blot  out  the  boundary  line  which  divides  them  into  dis- 
tinct nations  and  fuse  them  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  Vuifnnnity  of  language  will 
do  this — nothing  else  will. 

In  1S.S1,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the 
President,  say  upon  this  subject: 

The  policy  adopted  of  teaching  only  English  in  the  (Government  schools  is  emi- 
nently wise.  To  live  in  friendly  relations  with  his  neighbors  and  to  transact  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  to  become  a  useful  American  citizen,  the  Indians  must  know  the 
common  language  of  the  country.  Many  keen-witted  Iudians  see  this.  Said  an  old 
chief  in  Oregon,  "My  father  left  me  fourteen  hundred  ponies;  if  he-  had  sold  the 
ponies  and  sent  me  to  school  to  learn  white  man's  talk  I  should  be  better  off."  We 
have  visited  reservations  where  schools  have  been  in  operation  sixty  years,  and  yet  we 
wire  obliged  to  address  the  people  through  an  interpreter.  "  We  cannot  afford, "  it 
has  been  said,  "  to  raise  any  more  Indians  in  this  country."  And  yet,  accepting  the 
old  fiction  that  Indians  were  foreigners,  we  have  already  raised  two  generations  of  In- 
dians by  unwise  theories  of  education,  and  have  kept  them  in  isolation,  shut  up  from 
intercourse  with  civilized  communities  about  them  by  the  strongest  and  highest  pos- 
sible  wall  of  partition. 

A  better  system  is  now  in  use,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English 
books  and  the  English  language  will  he  exclusively  taught  in  Indian  schools. 

lion.  II.  Trice,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  for  1883, 
refers  to  the  matter  in  the  following  terms : 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  reference  to  many  questions  of  policy 
as  applied  to  the  Indian  tribes,  one  question  may  now  be  considered  as  settled  beyond 
controversy,  and  that  is  that  the  Indian  must  be  taught  to  work  for  his  own  support, 
and  to  speak  the  English  language,  or  he  must  give  place  to  people  who  do.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  matters  of  detail  aud  of  minor  importance,  the  same 
rule  will  apply  to  all  Indians,  because  some  are  as  different  from  others  as  the  people 
of  different  nationalities  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  labor  and  language  the  rule  is  and 
must  be  uniform  and  universal;  audit  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Indians  of 
1883  are  in  advauce  of  the  Indians  of  1832  in  this  respect. 
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The  advantage  to  the  Indians  of  a  knowledge  of  our  language  can  not 
ho  overestimated.  It  will  dissipate  the  prejudice  growing  out  of  their 
ignorance  regarding  our  social  organization.  It  will  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  institutions  under 
which  they  arc  to  live.  Understanding  English  they  can  deal  directly 
with  their  white  neighbors  and  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  They  will  no  longer  be 
the  prey  of  unprincipled  white  men.  In  tact  the  Indian  who  speaks 
the  English  language  is  a  savage  no  longer.  If  he  wears  the  blanket 
instead  of  a  coat  and  lives  in  a  tent  instead  of  a  house,  it  is  not  from 
choice. 

In  my  visits  to  various  schools  I  have  tried  to  impress  the  teachers 
with  the  importance  of  giving  the  study  of  language  constant  attention. 

I  found  at  some  schools  that  while  the  pupils  could  apparently  un- 
derstand what  I  had  to  say,  yet  when  I  tried  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
them,  to  my  surprise,  although  they  had  been  in  school  for  several  years, 
they  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood.  These  pupils  had  been 
permitted  to  speak  in  their  own  dialect  except  when  reciting  in  the  class 
room. 

SALARIES. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  employes  it  will  be  seen  that  many  changes 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  persons  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  service. 

Employes  soon  learn  that  from  early  morning  until  the  retiring  bell 
there  is  an  endless  round  of  duties.  To  insure  success  every  employe* 
must  be  a  person  of  character  and  intelligence.  The  cook,  the  laun- 
dress, and  the  seamstress,  are  all  teachers  in  their  different  spheres. 
They  should  not  only  possess  special  qualifications  for  their  peculiar 
work,  but  they  should  be  persons  whose  language,  habits,  and  char- 
acter, are  worthy  of  imitation. 

To  teach  Indian  children  successfully  requires  the  highest  talent.  No 
one  who  has  not  had  special  instruction  and  experience  iu  primary 
methods  should  undertake  to  teach  an  Indian  school.  The  work  is 
more  difficult  than  in  a  school  composed  of  white  children,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  pupils  do  not  understand  our  language. 

Only  persons  who  possess  that  peculiar  talent  known  as  "  ability  to 
teach  "  can  hope  to  be  able  to  interest  these  children  in  the  school  room 
exercises.  Teachers  who  fail  in  this  act  as  a  drag  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  should  not  be  retained. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  better  policy  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  secure 
and  retain  the  services  of  efficient  teachers,  even  though  the  additional 
outlay  might  render  it  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  schools  in  order  to 
keep  their  cost  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  their  maintenance. 

Names  of  employes,  position,  term  of  service,  and  salaries  paid,  will 
be  found  in  Exhibit  No.  4. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  erect  new  school  build- 
ings at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Mescalero, 
and  Pyramid  Lake  agencies.  Plans  and  specifications  were  sent  to  the 
agents  at  these  places,  who  advertised  for  proposals,  but  no  bids  were 
received  that  could  be  accepted,  owing  to  the  met  that  the  law  prohibits 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
any  boarding-school.  As  the  larger  number  of  agencies  are  so  far  from 
business  centers  it  is  impossible  to  secure  favorable  proposals  for  this 
class  of  work  from  contractors.  In  my  judgment,  these  buildings,  in 
most  cases,  could  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  agents 
within  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress,  by  making  provision  for  a  carpenter 
at  each  school  where  new  buildings  are  needed.  The  work  could  be  car- 
ried on  under  his  direction,  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  Indian  pupils  and 
employing  such  additional  help  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The  In- 
dian boys  would  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  tools,  and  the  building  operations  conducted  by  the  school  carpenter 
would,  besides  the  instruction  imparted,  be  an  excellent  object  lesson 
for  them.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  required  for  building  and 
repairing  may  be  obtained,  in  many  cases,  on  the  reservations. 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  school 
buildings  on  the  Crow,  Pima,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapahoe,  Devil's  Lake, 
Sisseton,  Yankton,  and  the  San  Carlos  reservations.  Important  im- 
provements and  repairs  have  also  been  made  at  the  schools  at  Chilocco, 
Fort  Yuma,  Fort  Stevenson,  Genoa,  Grand  Junction,  and  Salem. 
Seven  new  day-school  buildings,  with  comfortable  houses  for  teachers, 
have  been  erected  at  Cheyenne  River,  and  two  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule*  agencies. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  repairs 
will  be  found  under  Exhibit  No.  2,  Table  5. 

HOSPITALS.        • 

A  large  number  of  boarding-schools  are  still  without  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  the  sick.  All  such  schools  should  be  provided 
with  a  separate  building,  in  which  they  may  have  proper  medical  at- 
tendance. This  is  especially  desirable  aud  important  in  case  of  sick- 
ness of  a  contagious  disease,  hi  several  schools  during  the  year,  the 
work  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  In  one 
case  the  children  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  through  exposure  and 
lack  of  care  twenty-four  died,  being  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
other  cases  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  all  school  work,  and  use  the 
whole  force  of  employes  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Separate  hospital  facilities  would  render  isolation  of  the  sick  possi- 
ble and  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  that  are  liable  to  appear  at  some 
time  during  the  year  in  every  school.     Such  hospitals  would  also  sub- 
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serve  a  useful  purpose  iu  the  care  of  Indians  not  in  school  who  may 
need  medical  treatment.  The  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  was 
urged  in  my  last  annual  report,  when  I  then  quoted  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  agents,  as  follows : 

There  are  no  facilities  whatever  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  physician  may  do 
all  he  can,  but  the  Indian  who  becomes  seriously  sick  has  but  little  chance  of  re- 
covery, lie  is  of  necessity  left  in  his  tepee,  lying  on  the  ground  and  exposed  to  all 
the  discomforts,  squalor,  and  wretchedness  of  his  surroundings.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity there  should  bo  some  friendly  cover  or  shelter  where  he  could  be  taken  to 
receive  the  care  and  attention  due  a  human  being,  where  medicine  could  be  adminis- 
tered regularly  as  prescribed,  and  where  a  nurse  could  give  him  humane  care;  in 
other  words,  a  hospital  where  ho  could  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  for  his  life. 

I  again  respectfully  urge  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to 
the  matter  and  that  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  asked. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

As  no  Indian  school  makes  special  provision  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, very  few  graduates  have  been  found  competent  to  enter  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  in  that  capacity. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  department  at  some  of  the 
larger  schools  would  be  a  step  toward  supplying  the  Indian  schools 
with  native  teachers;  or  teachers'  classes  might  be  established  at  the 
schools  located  at  Carlisle,  Lawrence,  Genoa,  Albuquerque,  and  Salem, 
with  but  little  additional  expense. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  preparing 
native  teachers.  'The  time  ought  to  come  in  the  near  future  when  some 
of  the  tribes  may  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  leaving  them  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children  under  the  system  established 
in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  live.  That  time  may  be  has- 
tened by  educating  those  showing  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  If  their  schools  could  be  supplied  with  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  of  their  own  race,  their  presence  occupying  these  honorable 
and  responsible  positions  would  encourage  the  Indians  generally  to 
greater  efforts. 

SCHOOLS  UNDER   CONTROL   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  schools  under  control  of  bonded  superintendents  located  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  Chilocco,  Ind.  Ter.,  Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 
are  doing  excellent  work.  The  facilities  at  each  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  year.  Since  the  objects  sought  in  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  have  been  better  understood  by  the  Indians,  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  parents  to  sending  their  children  has  in  a  meas- 
ure disappeared.  As  no  provision  has  been  made  at  many  of  the  reser- 
ivaton  schools  for  instruction  in  the  mechanical  trades,  the  Indians 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered  at  these  schools  in  that  respect,  and 
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in  many  cases  seem  to  be  willing  to  make  what  to  them  is  a  great  sacri 
fice  in  sending  their  children  from  home  in  order  that  they  may  have 
better  facilities  for  industrial  training  than  are  provided  at  the  reserva- 
tion schools.  In  the  early  stage  of  these  schools,  to  secure  the  number 
of  pupils  required,  it  was  thought  best  to  receive  children  without  re- 
gard to  age,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  only  the  larger  class  of  boys 
and  girls  should  be  received,  and  greater  prominence  should  be  given  to 
manual  training. 

Carlisle  school. — This  school  has  continued  to  attract  wide  attention 
and  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  transformation  that  always  fol- 
lows when  Indian  children  are  placed  in  a  position  favorable  to  their 
civilization. 

No  one  examining  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  rooms,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  shops  can  tail  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
great  majority  of  its  pupils  would,  if  the  same  incentives  to  exertion 
were  open  to  them  that  arc  usually  held  out  to  white  pupils  of  the  same 
age,  make  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

When  the  buildings  in  progress  of  erection,  and  other  contemplated 
improvements,  are  completed  the  equipment  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  appropriation  provided  for  the  education  ot  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  but  during  the  year  642  were  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  549. 

The  superintendent  was  enabled  to  care  for  those  in  excess  of  tin4 
number  for  which  provision  was  made  by  arranging  for  their  employ- 
ment by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ;  many  of  these  attended 
the  various  district  schools  during  the  winter  term. 

In  this  way  they  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  civilized  homes. 
Intimate  association  with  the  families  in  which  they  are  placed, and 
daily  intercourse  with  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  in  no 
other  way.  The  labor  of  the  pupils  is  sought  by  the  farmers  during  the 
summer  season  especially,  and  fair  wages  are  paid  them.  Many  pupils 
during  their  course  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  located  in  the  vicinity  of  farming 
communities  should  encourage  their  pupils  to  seek  employment  among 
them  for  a  portion  of  their  term.  This  practice,  so  successfully  carried 
out  at  the  Carlisle  school,  would  undoubtedly  w7ork  equally  well  at  sev- 
eral other  schools. 

Chilocco. — This  school,  organized  in  1880,  in  its  early  history  was  em- 
barrassed by  encroachments  of  citizens  of  Kansas  upon  the  school  farm, 
and  by  visits  of  Indians,  who  induced  many  of  the  pupils  to  run  away. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  done  excellent  work,  and  the  location  is 
now  considered  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  school  for 
advanced  pupils.  Twenty-one  different  tribes  were  represented  in  its 
pupils.    Carpeuter,  blacksmith,  shoe,  and  tailor  shops  have  been  in  sue- 
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cessful  operation  during  the  year.  Several  new  buildings  have  been 
erected.  An  additional  building  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  girls 
is  urgently  needed.  A  building  for  hospital  purposes  should  be  erec- 
ted, and  additional  buildings  for  shops  should  be  provided. 

Fort  Stevenson  school. — This  school,  ou  the  Missouri  river,  75  miles 
north  of  Bismarck,  Dak.,  is  attended  by  the  children  from  Fort  Ber- 
tliold  agency.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  twice  as  many  as  have 
heretofore  attended.  It  has  also  the  equipment  required  to  teach  the 
mechanical  trades.  A  large  number  of  children  on  the  Blackfeet  reser- 
vation are  not  provided  with  school  accommodations.  Measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  Fort  Stevenson  school.  If  the  Indians  can  not  be  induced  to 
allow  their  children  to  go,  compulsory  measures  should  be  adopted.  If 
rations  were  judiciously  withheld  from  Indians  having  children  who 
should  be  in  school  until  they  consent  to  their  attendance,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school  would  be  largely  increased. 

Fort  Yuma  school. — This  school  was  organized  and  placed  under  con- 
trol of  a  bonded  superintendent  May  1,  1886.  The  prejudices  against 
education  heretofore  exhibited  by  the  Yum  as  seem  in  a  large  measure 
to  have  disappeared  under  the  skillful  management  of  the  present 
superintendent.  The  buildings  formerly  used  as  a  military  post  have 
been  repaired,  and  are  now  well  adapted  for  school  purposes.  Two 
hundred  pupils  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 

As  this  number  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  from  the  Yumas,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  should  be  extended  to  the  Mohaves  at  the  Colorado 
liiver  agency,  whose  school  is  overcrowded,  and  to  the  Papagoes,  who 
have  only  one  day  school. 

Genoa  school. — The  Genoa  school  was  organized  in  January,  1884, 
and,  like  nearly  all  schools  distant  from  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  met 
with  serious  drawbacks  for  a  time.  In  its  early  history  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  pupils  and  in  retaining  those  who 
first  came.  This  opposition  has  ceased  and  a  much  larger  number  than 
can  be  accommodated  could  now  be  easily  secured  at  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  and  the  Sioux  reservation. 

Its  location  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  point  for  a  large  school 
for  the  graduates  of  the  schools  located  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Sioux  reservation.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, at  the  village  of  Genoa,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  re- 
gion occupied  by  thrifty  farmers,  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  methods  of  settlers  occupying  a  country  similar  in  soil  and 
climate  to  their  own. 

On  the  Sioux  reservation  there  are  still  several  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren without  school  privileges.  This  school  should  be  enlarged  so  that 
a  portion  at  least  of  those  finishing  the  course  at  the  reservation  schools 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  further  instruction  surrounded  by  a  civil- 
ized community.  To  effect  this  purpose  additional  land,  a  separate 
building  for  the  girls,  and  more  shop-room  will  be  required. 
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The  funds  necessary  for  these  purposes  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
provided  for  by  special  appropriation. 

Haskell  Institute. — The  facilities  for  instruction  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  at  this  school  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  purchase  dur- 
ing the  year  of  additional  land  adjoining  the  farm  donated  by  the  people 
of  Lawrence.  The  farm  now  contains  about  500  acres  of  excellent  land. 
The  erection  of  additional  buildings,  for  which  appropriation  was  made 
last  year,  has  been  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  requirement  of  law 
that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  any  building 
until  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  been  given  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land  or  sire  upon  which  such  building  is  proposed  to  be 
erected.  This  requirement  has  been  complied  with,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  soon  be  increased  so  that  500  pupils 
may  be  comfortably  accommodated. 

A  large  building  has  been  erected  by  the  school  carpenter  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pupils,  which  affords  increased  facilities  for  instruction 
in  the  various  trades. 

The  school,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Superintendent  Robin- 
son, has  grown  in  popularity  with  the  several  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  no  difficulty  is  now  experienced  in  securing  pupils.  Its  loca- 
tion within  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  whose  people  manifest  great 
interest  in  its  success,  and  where  t lie  pupils  attend  the  several  churches, 
affords  the  pupils  opportunities  for  improvement  that  are  impossible  of 
attainment  at  a  school  on  a  reservation. 

Salon  school. — This  school  was  organized  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  in 
February,  1880,  and  was  removed  to  its  presenl  site  near  Salem  in  L884. 
Until  within  the  last  year  the  school  has  suffered  from  want  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  is  still  in  urgent  need  of  hospital  accommodations.  The 
site  selected  consists  of  171  acres  of  land,  which  was  sparsely  timbered. 
More  than  one-third  of  this  has  been  cleared  by  the  pupils  and  is  now 
under  cultivation.  Eighty-five  acres  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for 
out  of  money  earned  by  the  pupils  in  picking  hops.  There  are  more 
than  1,500  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Oolville  agency.  The 
scope  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  reservation  schools  is  limited  to 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  and  no  facilities  are  furnished 
for  instruction  in  mechanical  trades.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Salem  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  graduates  of  the 
several  reservation  schools  as  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  or  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  and  only  such  should 
be  admitted. 

NEW   SCHOOLS. 

Albuquerque  school. — The  school  at  Albuquerque  was  organized  as  a 
Government  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  is  favorably  located 
with  reference  to  the  Pueblos,  Navajoes,  Pimas,  and  Apaches,  all  of 
which  tribes  are  represented  in  the  school,     The  largest  number  in  at- 
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tendance  was  170,  as  many  as  conld  be  comfortably  accommodated. 
When  additional  buildings  contemplated  are  completed  the  school  will 
accommodate  250  pupils.  The  attendance  should  be  limited  to  the  grad- 
uates of*  the  surroundiug  day  and  boarding  schools,  and  the  character 
of  the  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  their  special  needs.  The  loca- 
tion is  such  that  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  various  processes  of 
irrigation.  A  knowledge  ot*  such  methods  is  important  to  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  superintendent  has  shown  energy 
and  tact  in  the  organization  of  the  school. 

Qrand  Junction  school. — The  school  established  for  the  Utes  at  Grand 
Junction  was  opened  in  December.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians  to  sending  their  children  away  to  school  it  has  been  only  a 
partial  success.  The  school  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  valley  of  Grand 
river,  two  miles  from  (hand  Junction.  The  farm  of  1(>0  acres,  donated 
by  the  people  of  (J rand  Junction,  is  well  adapted  lor  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  and  the  arrangements  for  irrigation  are  excellent.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  of  tanning,  so  necessary  to  these  Indians,  can  be 
successfully  taught.  The  people  of  Grand  Junction  have  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  the  in- 
fluences surrounding  it  will  materially  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Utes. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  during  the  your  was  35.  Of  this  number 
5  were  from  the  Southern  lite  agency,  11  from  Uintah,  8  from  Walker 
Kiver  reservation,  Nevada,  and  11  from  Pyramid  Lake.  The  school 
closed  with  24  pupils,  the  others  having  run  away  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  school  was  established  especially  for  the  Utes,  but  it  having 
been  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  open  the  school  to  other  tribes. 

Ream's  Canon  school.  Arizona.— A  boarding  school  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Keam's  Canon,  Arizona,  l"or  the  Moquis.  The  improvements, 
consisting  of  several  stone  buildings,  a  quantity  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  water  rights,  were  leased  of  the  occujmut,  Mr.  Keam,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1,200. 

1  visited  the  Moquis  and  examined  the  premises  during  the  past 
winter.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it  is  the  only  location  in  the  vicinity 
where  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  a  school  and  for  irrigating 
purposes  can  be  obtained.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  about  75 
pupils. 

A  delegation  of  Navajoes  called  on  me  when  there,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  100  children.  They  decline  to  send  them  to  the  agency 
school  at  Fort  Defiance,  nearly  100  miles  distant.  The  law  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  repairs  or  extension  of  buildings  not  owned 
by  the  Government  will  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  school. 

From  present  indications  it  seems  probable  that  an  attendance  of 
two  hundred  pupils  can  be  secured.  In  view  of  the  great  importance 
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of  educating  the  children  of  these  people  so  long  neglected,  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  improvements  aud  rights  acquired  by  Mr.  Keam.  The  school  might 
then  be  opened  to  the  Navajoes,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  two  tribes 
would  result  beneficially  to  both. 

San  Carlos. — The  school  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  which  was 
abandoned  several  years  since,  was  reopened  in  January  last.  The  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  was  46. 

One  hundred  and  six  children  of  the  captive  Chiracahuas  and  45 
others  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation  are  at  the  Carlisle  school. 
There  still  remains  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation  nearly  1,000  children, 
for  which  no  school  accommodations  have  been  furnished.  During 
several  years  past  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  effort 
to  control  ami  subdue  the  Apaches.  They  are  to  some  extent  still 
restless  aud  the  presence  of  military  force  is  necessary  to  preserve  peace 
ami  protect  settlers.  1  believe  that  the  most  economical  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  effective  method  of  solving  the  Apache  question  is 
to  provide  schools  for  all  children,  adopting  compulsory  measures,  if 
need  be,  to  secure  their  attendance.  So  long  as  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  present  condition  their  presence  will  be  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  Arizona. 

RESERVATION   SCHOOLS. 

All  such  schools,  except  the  boarding  schools  at  Fort  Yuma,  Fort 
Hall,  the  Pawnee  school  on  the  Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe  agency,  and 
at  Chilocco,  have  beeij  under  control  of  Indian  agents,  who  select  the 
text-books,  arrange  tin1  course  of  instruction,  nominate  aud  pay  the 
teachers,  and  in  tact,  under  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  have  sole 
charge  of  their  supervision.  On  each  of  the  following  reservations 
there  are  two  boarding  schools,  Sac  and  Fox,  Ponca,  Pawnee  and 
Otoe,  Osage  and  Kaw,  Kiowa  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  aud 
Standing  Rock,  in  Dakota,  and  Warm  Springs  in  Oregon. 

At  the  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  in  Washington  Territory,  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Great  Nemaha  in  Kansas,  and  at  the  White  Earth  reser- 
vation in  Minnesota,  there  are  three  boarding  schools  each. 

At  several  of  these  agencies  there  are  also  a  number  of  day  schools. 
These  schools  are  located  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  in  one 
instance  the  school  being  85  miles  from  the  agency.  When  we  con- 
sider that  most  of  the  Indian  agents  have  under  their  control  several 
thousand  Indians;  that  they  are  expected  to  induce  them  at  the  earliest 
time  possible  to  take  land  in  severalty,  build  houses,  and  adopt  civilized 
customs  ;  that  they  must  besides  attend  to  the  distribution  of  rations, 
annuity  goods,  and  agricultural  implements ;  the  management  of  agency 
shops,  and  farms,  Indian  police  and  courts  of  Indian  offenses,  together 
with  the  preparation  of  accounts,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
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supervision  of  schools  by  them  will  be  more  than  nominal.  In  the  se- 
lection of  Indian  agents  men  of  good  business  qualifications  are  sought. 
Even  if  they  could  devote  the  time  required  for  the  proper  supervision 
of  the  schools  to  that  work,  but  few  of  them  would  be  found  to  have 
had  the  experience  or  to  possess  the  special  qualifications  requisite  to 
the  successful  performance  of  such  duty.  The  work  connected  with  the 
schools  is  essentially  different  from  all  other  duties  imposed  upon  Indian 
agents.  To  successfully  conduct  a  large  industrial  boarding  school  re- 
quires the  most  careful  oversight  by  a  person  specially  qualified  for 
this  peculiar  service,  and  all  subordinate  employe's  should  be  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  not  to  another  person.  Hence  I  am  led  to-believe  that 
much  better  results  would  be  secured  by  taking  the  larger  reservation 
boarding  schools  from  agency  control  and  placing  them  under  direction 
of  bonded  superintendents,  who  should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  schools  so  conducted  have 
shown  much  better  results  than  have  been  attained  at  the  schools  super- 
vised by  Indian  agents.  Objection  has  been  urged  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  authority  oetween  the  Indian 
agents  and  superintendents.  As  the  educational  work  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other  duties  of  an  Indian  agent,  I  see  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  trouble  from  that  source.  Such  a  change  would  place  the 
management  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  persons  selected  on  account 
of  their  special  fitness  for  this  peculiar  service.  Their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  subordinates,  their  familiarity  with  the  condi- 
i  ions  and  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  their  freedom  from  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  Indian  agents,  would  enable 
them  to  inaugurate  reforms  that  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  effected  un- 
der the  present  system. 

CONTRACT   SCHOOLS. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  various  boarding  schools  conducted 
by  societies,  under  contract  with  the  Government,  was  2,513,  being  758 
in  excess  of  the  average  the  preceding  year.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  day  schools  conducted  by  societies  was  598,  being  260  in  excess 
of  the  average  the  preceding  year. 

For  the  support  and  education  of  those  attending  contract  boarding 
schools  the  Government  paid  the  sum  of  $30S,299.98,  or  an  average  of 
$118.66  per  capita. 

For  the  education  of  those  attending  day  schools,  $9,847.27  was  paid, 
or  an  average  of  $16.46  per  capita. 

The  cost  per  capita  of  the  Government  boarding  schools  was  $145.44, 
exclusive  of  the  money  invested  in  buildings  and  improvements.  The 
cost  per  capita  of  the  Government  day  schools  was  $30.30. 

The  various  organizations  controlling  the  contract  schools  have  as  a 
rule  secured  the  services  of  teachers  and  employes  who  are  enthusi- 
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astic  in  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians.  Beneficent  results  may 
reasonably  be  expected  when  equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  the  pupils.  Neither  has  their  work  been  con- 
fined to  the  young;  the  teachers  and  missionaries  in  many  cases  visit- 
ing and  instructing  the  older  Indians  in  their  homes. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the- school  buildings  erected  by  the  different 
religious  societies  far  surpass  in  size  and  architectural  beauty  those 
provided  by  the  Government. 

In  a  number  of  instances  pupils  were  educated  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  contracted  for,  through  contributions  by  friends  of  the  schools. 
The  denominations  taking  the  most  active  interest  in  the  work  are 
the  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Congregational 
Churches. 

The  price  paid  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  various  schools 
making  contract  through  the  Indian  Bureau  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
to  wit,  $108  per  capita,  except  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
where,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  that  must  necessarily  be  in- 
curred, $150  was  allowed.  Congress  also  provided  for  the  education  of 
200  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  120  pupils  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  at  $167  per  capita,  and  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission  School, 
on  the  Flat  head  reservation,  ."Montana,  150  pupils  were  provided  for  at 
$150  per  capita.  Congress  also  provided  for  the  education  of  300 
children  at  "schools  in  States,"  at  $107  lor  each  pupil.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  arranging  for  the  expenditure  of  the  latter  appropriation, 
to  place  some  pupils  at  schools,  having  a  contract  for  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  at  $108.  Thus  a  contract  was  made  with  the  managers  of  the 
Santee  Industrial  Training  School  for  the  education  of  1)0  pupils  at  $108 
per  annum  and  10  pupils  at  $167  per  annum.  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  compensation  to  be  paid  in  expending  the  item 
of  $50,100  for  support  and  education  of  pupils  at  schools  in  States  was 
not  fixed  by  Congress,  and  instead  of  paying  $1G7  for  each  pupil  edu- 
cated, $125  is  paid  to  contract  schools  receiving  pupils,  payment  to  be 
made  from  this  fund. 

It  would  seem  to  be  only  fair  that  all  contract  schools  doing  the  same 
class  of  work,  unless  some  special  reason  exists  for  making  exceptions, 
should  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
should  be  determined  by  the  same  authority. 

Statistics  concerning  schools  managed  by  individuals  or  societies,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  Gouernment  contributes,  may  be  found  under 
Exhibit  No.  1,  Tables  4  and  5. 

EASTERN  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  eastern  schools  045 
children;  of  this  number  529  were  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  218  at  Lincoln  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia;  131  at  Hampton,  Va, ;  and  67  at  Martinsburgh, 
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Pa.;  most  of  those  al  ftfartinsbnrgb  being  from  Wisconsin,  while  nearly 
all  the  others  are  from  agencies  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  school  farm  and  buildings  at  Carlisle  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  schools  at  Philadelphia,  Hampton,  and  Martinsburgh  are  private 
institutions,  at  which  pupils  have  been  placed,  the  Government  paying 
a  stated  sum  per  capita  for  their  support  and  education. 

The  advisability  of  taking-  Indian  children  so  far  from  their  homes  to 
educate  them  has  been  questioned.  The  Indians  generally  part  with 
their  children  with  reluctance.  A  number  of  tribes  have  refused  to 
permit  any  of  their  children  to  be  taken  to  these  distant  schools. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  securing  information  upon  the  subject 
by  which  the  policy  regarding  the  location  of  additional  schools  might 
be  determined,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  February  last 
issued  a  circular,  requesting  information  from  the  various  agents  as  to 
the  number  of  children  returned  from  these  schools;  the  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  number  who  continued  to  wear  civ- 
ilized dress.  Bach  agent  was  also  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  work  done  at  these  schools  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  education  on  the  reservations. 

As  records  of  the  departure  and  return  of  pupils  were  kept  at  but 
few  of  the  agencies,  the  reports  were  necessarily  incomplete.  Eleven 
agents  reported  the  return  of  088  pupils;  of  these  89  have  since  died, 
74  were  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits,  ol  were  employed  at  the  several 
agencies,  17  were  attending  school,  12  were  not  engaged  in  any  occu- 
pation, 74  had  apparently  retrograded  and  had  adopted  Indian  cos- 
tume, leaving  43  who  were  unaccounted  for  or  had  gone  to  other  agen- 
cies. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  several  agents  in  response  to  the 
request  for  their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  children  to 
schools  distant  from  their  homes  are  herewith  submitted: 

Agent  Williams,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  says : 

1  consider  it  preferable  to  educate  the  Indian  youth  in  the  reservation  schools 
among  their  people,  that  the  latter  may  note  the  gradual  evolution  of  their  offspring 
from  barbarism.  Bright  or  especially  promising  children  desiring  higher  education 
than  afforded  here  could  be  sent  abroad,  as  now.  The  branches  taught  in  reservation 
schools  are  considered  sufficient  to  prepare  an  Indian  for  a  farmer  or  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  but  comparatively  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  young  men  who  have  been  educated  on  the  reservation  to  select  and 
settle  a  tract  of  land  and  go  to  work. 

Agent  Anderson,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  agency,  says  : 

The  children  sent  to  eastern  schools  learn  English  rather  faster  than  those  in  the 
reservation  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  surrounded  with  English- 
speaking  people,  but  do  not  return  to  the  reservation  better  equipped  for  working  at 
agricultural  pursuits,  having  conceived  the  idea  that  they  are  better  than  their  peo- 
ple, and  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  eradicate  this. 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  Indian  children  should  be  educated  on  or  near  the  reservation, 
where  they  do  not  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  great  superiority,  and  are  ready 
equipped  for  life  on  leaving  the  school. 
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The  question  of  health  in  this  connection  .should  be  considered.  Many  children  sent 
to  the  eastern  schools  have  cither  died  there  or  shortly  after  returning,  while  many 
others  have  had  their  health  permanently  injured  by  exposure  to  dampness  and 
warmer  climates  while  the  constitution  is  being  formed. 

Agent  McCkesney,  Cheyenne  Kiver,  says : 

In  my  opinion  it  is  far  better  to  educate  the  children  of  this  agency  on  the  reserve 
than  to  send  them  to  eastern  schools.  Many  of  the  children  taken  from  this  agency 
to  Hampton  and  Philadelphia  have  returned  broken  down  in  health  and  have  died 
within  a  short  time  after  their  return.  The  children  were  physically  sound  when 
they  left  the  agency.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  take  these  children  at  a  time  when 
they  are  undergoing  rapid  and  important  physical  changes  to  an  entirely  different 
climate.  It  would  be  far  better  to  establish  somewhere  on  the  Great  Sioux  reserve, 
or  in  close  proximity  thereto,  a  large  industrial  school,  wherein  the  Indian  children 
of  all  the  Sionx  agencies  could  be  taught  the  industries  that  would  be  useful  to  them 
hereafter,  and  taught  them,  too,  under  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  physical 
development  and  welfare. 

Agent  Gramsie,  Devil's  Lake,  says: 

Educate  them  on  the  reservation  and  give  them  lands  in  severalty  with  the  means 
to  cultivate  their  farms,  and  their  education  still  goes  on  without  a  break  under  tin; 
eye  of  the  agent  and  their  former  teachers  at  the  school,  assisted  and  instructed  by 
the  additional  farmers, 

All  Indian  schools  sliould  be  agricultural  training  schools  on  the  reservation,  with 
a  large  farm,  well  stocked  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  tools,  implements,  and 
machinery,  such  as  w  ill  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  use  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
individual  farms  when  they  have  graduated  and  leave  school  and  settle  on  farms  of 
their  own.     *     *     * 

Educating  Indians  at  eastern  schools  and  returning  them  to  the  reservations  un- 
provided for  is  an  injury  to  the  children  and  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  Slates 
and  Territories  to  which  they  aie  returned  by  compelling  them  in  the  near  future  to 
support  your  graduate  either  in  the  poorhouse  or  in  the  penitentiary. 

Agent  Giffoid,  of  Fort  Berthokl,  says  : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  educate  Indian  children  who  are  to  take 
laud  in  severalty  on  the  reservations,  as  the  system  of  fanning  taught  in  the  lower 
latitudes  will  not  be  practiced  in  this  latitude  except,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way. 
Some  of  the  branches  of  fanning  taught  and  practiced  in  Virginia  would  fail  in  prac- 
tice in  Dakota,  while  for  those  children  who  are  to  follow  the  industrial  pursuits  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  offered  at  the  eastern  schools  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  reservation  schools. 

Agent  Jennings,  of  Green  Bay,  says  : 

In  my  opinion  it  is  much  better  to  educate  them  on  the  reservation,  because  the 
eastern  schools  secure  the  bright,  apt  ones,  while  the  dull  ones  are  left  to  plod  along 
at  home  without  the  incentives  which  bright  ones  in  advance  would  give;  again, 
they  see  life  on  a  mnch  higher  scale  while  out  in  the  world,  and  upon  returning  to 
the  reservation,  unless  they  can  get  positions  with  good  salaries  and  little  work  to 
do,  become  discouraged  and  sink  back  into  the  old  mode  of  life. 

Agent  Hall,  of  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  says : 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  making  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  graduates  of  the 
eastern  schools  with  those  who  are  educated  here,  as  the  children  who  attend  schools 
on  the  reserve  have  not  attended  school  so  long  without  intermission,  but  by  compari- 
son of  their  respective  opportunities,  the  children  educated  here  are  better  adapted 
for  making  a  living  and  taking  care  of  themselves  in  such  avocations  as  they  perforce 
are  to  follow. 
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I  am  dot  disposed  to  state  that  it  is  better  to  educate  the  children  entirely  on  the 
reservation,  as  any  brighl  child  who  displays  a  desire  to  learn  shonld  be  given  a  better 

opportunity  than  such  as  can  he  obtained  here,  unless  the  facilities  for  education  are 
increased,  hut  so  far  as  the  agency  is  concerned  few  of  the  better  class  of  children 
have  been  sent  to  schools  in  the  Bast.  Those  sent  were  mostly  half-breeds — Mexican 
captives  or  slaves — and  this  has  probably  occasioned  greater  mortality  among  the 
children  thus  sent,  which  has  created  a  prejudice  among  the  Indians  against  sending 
their  children  to  distant  schools. 

Agent  Oowart,  of  Mescalero,  says: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  practical  value  of  an  education  obtained  at  the  reser- 
vation schools  is  much  greater,  facilities  l>,'in^  equal,  than  that  received  at  eastern 
schools,  where  the  conditions  of  life  and  general  surroundings  are  different  from  what 
they  will  ever  he  here.     This  is  especially  true  as  regards  agriculture.     * 

Agent  David,  Osage,  says: 

Viewing  carefully  the  subject,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  educate  the 
children  on  the  reservation,  holding  in  view  in  all  their  training  the  thought  of  al- 
lotment. 

Agent  Grover,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  says: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  youth,  unless  he  wishes  to  learn  a  trade,  will  derive  as  much 
benefit  in  the  same  time  from  the  reservat  ion*  hoarding-school  as  from  any  of  the  in- 
dustrial schools  abroad.  For  some  years,  perhaps,  after  their  return  young  men  are 
liable  to  relapse  and  he  disorderly,  but  after  that  I  think  their  education  reasserts 
itself  and  vindicates  its  worth. 

Agent  Williams,  of  Pueblo  agency,  says: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  he  educated  in  the  Territory.  Board- 
ing-schools, I  think,  are  the  most  efficient.  When  the  children  are  sent  East,  all  as- 
sociation between  parent  and  children  is  cut  oil',  and  the  affections  are  more  or  less 
estranged.  The  influence  of  the  child  upon  the  parent  is  lost,  while  if  educated  at 
home  the  daily  contact  with  the  child,  or  at  least  an  occasional  contact,  is  beneficial 
to  the  other  Indians.  The  hoy  sent  to  the  eastern  school  returns  to  the  puehlo  with 
good  clothes  and  his  ideas  far  above  the  ordinary  Indian  and  the  humdrum  life  of  the 
pueblo,  and  without  work  at  his  trade  soon  loses  his  self-respect  and  goes  hack  to 
the  blanket.  The  girl  comes  hack  with  gay  attire  and  feeling  herself  better  than 
others,  wears  out  her  good  clothes,  and  is  frequently  the  victim  of  bad  men.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  if  educated  at  the  pueblos  the  influence  would  he  for  all 
time  good,  and  the  constant  association  with  the  teachers  and  taught  would  he  ben- 
eficial upon  all.  This  is  all  lost  when  the  pupil  remains  from  home  four  or  five  years. 
On  his  or  her  return  he  or  she  is  a  stranger  and  not  a  member  of  the  family. 

Agent  Summers,  Quapaw,  says: 

In  regard  to  the  sixth  question,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  all  I  can  learn,  that  chil- 
dren who  have  been  sent  East  to  school  return  to  the  agency  with  an  idea  that  they 
are  better  than  their  fellows,  aud  that  farming  is  too  degrading  an  occupation  for 
them.  They  aspire  to  become  teachers  or  superintendents  of  the  agency  schools, 
whereas  brought  up  in  our  schools  they  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  farming  will 
be  their  life's  work,  and  I  think  they  get  more  training  in  that  department  than  in 
the  eastern  schools.  This  gradually  hut  surely  brings  them  up  to  the  point  where 
they  each  want  a  home  of  their  own,  or,  in  other  words,  "  land  in  severalty." 

Agent  Hill,  of  IS  an  tee,  says : 

If  children  were  to  be  educated  wholly  either  on  the  reservation  schools  or  at  east- 
ern schools  I  should  recommend  the  reservation  in  preference ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  eastern  schools  have  not  been  a  great  benefit  to  Indian  children.     Children 
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educated  on  reservation  boarding-schools  may  not  make  quite  as  rapid  progress  in  giv- 
ing up  the  Indian  habits  and  customs  as  those  educated  where  they  are  wholly  re- 
moved from  Indian  association,  but  the  progress  is  more  substantial  and  less  liable  to 
retrograde  I  do  not  know  why  the  amount  paid  for  transporting  pupils  to  eastern 
schools  could  not  and  should  not  be  saved  for  educating  that  many  more  pupils  on  or 
near  the  reservation  where  they  can  be  educated  more  in  keeping  with  the  sphere  of 
life  the  majority  will  have  to  lead  when  they  start  life  for  themselves  on  land  in  sev- 
eralty. I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  eastern  school  is  to  educate  on  too  elevated  a 
sphere  for  the  practical  life  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will  have  to  lead  when  re- 
turned.    *     *     * 

Agent  Xeal,  of  Sac  and  Fox,  says: 

Reservation  schools,  if  education  were  compulsory,  would  be  better,  for  by  educa- 
ting the  young  at  home  the  old  would  be,  in  a  great  measure, civilized.  But  as  it  is 
now  the  schools  have  to  be  kept  up  by  persuasion,  of  which  it  takes  Large  quantities. 
The  Indians  generally  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children  and  are  continually 
wanting  to  take  them  out  to  their  camps  for  a  few  days,  and  as  it  would  not  be  policy 
t<>  refuse  them  outright  I  have  permitted  them  to  do  so  entirely  too  often  for  the  good 
of  t  he  children.  It  is  also  very  nearly  impossible  to  keep  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  the  reservation  schools,  for  they  are  very  easily  persuaded  by  their 
iiou-progressive  frienda  to  return  to  camp  life  where  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
gamble,  or  sleep,  or  break  the  monotony  of  existence  by  an  occasional  hunt. 

Agent  Byrnes,  of  Uintah,  says  : 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  tar  better  to  educate  children  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
will  take  land  in  severalty,  than  to  send  them  to  eastern  schools.  A  savage  tamed  in 
his  own  home,  taught  at  his  own  home  school,  trained  at  his  own  home  to  do  honest 
work  is  an  example  to  his  tribe  which  will  induce  others  to  follow. 

Agent  Sheehan,  of  White  Earth,  says: 

I  cannot  Bee  any  difference  in  their  capacity  in  school  learning  and  adaptation  to 
any  kind  of  work  between  the  students  of  the  reservation  and  those  of  Lincoln  In- 
stitute; the  latter  speak'  the  English  language  more  readily.  It  is  my  opinion,  for 
many  and  various  reasons/  that  the  Indian  children  residing  on  the  White  Earth 
agency  should  be  educated  on  the  agency  or  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  The  health  of  the  children  is  much  better  if  educated  at  the  agency 
or  in  the  State,  on  account  of  being  acclimated  to  this  cold  climate.  Here  they  will 
have  to  live  where  they  will  soon  have  to  take  land  in  severalty,  and  learn  such 
agricultural  pursuits  as  are  carried  on  in  the  West.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
removal  to  the  eastern  schools  is  a  detriment  to  their  healthy  development.  The 
pupils  educated  at  the  White  Earth  agency  at  the  St.  John's  Industrial  College, 
near  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Industrial  School  near  Fairbault,  show  a  superior 
training,  being  industrious,  polite,  willing  to  work,  and  obedient.  They  show  splen- 
did book  learning  and  are  generally  healthy.  Many  of  these  Indians,  educated  in 
these  schools,  are  now  occupying  the  pulpit  as  deacons  in  several  of  the  churches  of 
this  agency.  They  are  honorably  engaged  in  civilization,  teaching  and  training  the 
uncivilized  young  men  and  children  of  their  own  tribe. 

Ageut  Kinney,  Yankton,  says: 

I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  far  better  to  educate  Indian  children  at  a  reservation  in- 
dustrial boarding-school  than  to  send  them  to  the  eastern  schools.  The  only  excep- 
tion that  I  will  make  is  where  boys  are  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry  or  some  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  no  Indian  child,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  from  this  climate  and  altitude  and  placed  in  school,  in  a  climate-  and 
altitude  where  the  change  is  so  great  as  that  which  they  encounter  at  schools  located 
at  or  near  the  sea-shore. 
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Tho  one  great  and  important  industry  which  should  be  taught  to  all  Indian  boys  is 
agriculture,  and  this  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  <>n  the  reservation,  where  they 
are  expected  to  live  and  work  out  the  problem  of  life,  than  at  any  eastern  school. 
The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  manner  of  farming  as  well  as  the  machinery  for  farm- 
ing, are  entirely  different  on  the  reservations,  especially  in  a  prairie  country  as  this 
is,  from  what  they  are  at  any  of  the  eastern  schools.  Many  white  men  who  have  fol- 
lowed farming  in  the  Eastern  States  all  their  lives,  on  removing  to  a  western  prairie 
country  find  themselves  surrounded  by  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  and  it  takes 
them  years  to  learn  tin'  art  of  fanning  successfully.  If  this  be  true,  with  how  much 
more  force  does  ii  appear  when  applied  to  an  Indian  boy,  who  has  been  taught  the 
art  of  farming  as  carried  on  at  an  eastern  school.  Agriculture  should  be  intelligently 
taught  at  all  reservation  schools,  and  the  boys  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  must  depend  upou  this  industry  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families 
l»y  taking  and  cultivating  land  on  the  reservation  where  they  were  born.  Only  in 
this  way  can  they  retain  their  identity  with  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  an  identity  which 
they  lose  when  educated  in  the  East. 

Agent  McLaughlin  says: 

The  large  majority  of  the  Indiau  children  should  be  educated  on  the  reservation,  but 
I  would  recommend  sending  a  few  every  year  to  the  eastern  training-schools,  select- 
ing the  blighter  pupils,  who  should  be  volunteers,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  many  things  impossible  t<»  be  seen  on  the  reservation,  such  as  the 
uniform  home  comforts  of  civilized  life,  the  prosperity  by  perseverance  and  economy 
of  the  white  race,  together  with  the  industry  and  happiness  of  all  classes,  and  I 
would  prepare  such  pupils  to  be  teachers  upon  their  return,  while  a  few  of  those 
showing  suitable  talents  might  safely  puisne  the  study  of  medicine,  but  as  for  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  those  branches  can  best  be  learned  on  the  reservation,  as  different 
sections  of  the  country  require  different  modes  of  cultivation,  while  our  agency  ap- 
prentices invariably  excel  the  returned  pupils,  be  they  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or 
other  tradesmen. 

The  children  in  the  eastern  schools  being  entirely  removed  from  the  outside  re- 
tarding influences  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  such  as  can  not  be  avoided  in  the 
reservation  schools,  their  advancement,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  therefore  much 
more  rapid,  but  upon  their  return  the  difference  between  the  child  and  parent  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  parent  up  to  the  standard  of  the  newly  re- 
turned pupil,  and  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  child  returning  to  tho 
level  of  the  parent  iu  a  very  short  time.  This  has  always  received  my  closest  atten- 
tion, to  bolster  and  encourage  the  returned  pupils,  upon  whom  so  much  money  has 
been  expended,  who  if  allowed  to  fall  back  to  the  original  level  would  not  only  be 
money  and  labor  lost,  but  those  opposed  to  Indian  education  and  advancement  would 
use  it  as  additional  evidence,  while  a  certain  class  who  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
made  of  the  Indiau  race  would  be  ever  ready  to  say,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  Forthese 
reasons  the  returning  pupils  have  always  caused  me  more  anxiety  and  watchfulness 
than  ten  times  the  number  from  the  reservation  schools,  whose  advancement,  though 
not  so  rapid,  is  beneficial  aud  lasting,  as  the  parents  are  benefited  in  proportion  as 
the  children  advance,  coming  as  they  do  in  frequent  contact  with  each  other  by  the 
parents  visiting  the  schools  and  the  pupils  visiting  the  parents  at  their  homes  from 
time  to  time. 

The  facts  stated,  together  with  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  a  class 
of  men  whose  opportunity  for  observation  enables  them  to  intelligently 
consider  the  subject,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  rudiments,  at  least, 
should  be  taught  Indian  children  at  or  near  their  homes,  and  that  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  eastern  schools  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
pupils  who  have  shown  in  the  reservation  schools  special  aptitude.    The 
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eastern  schools  may  render  valuable  service  by  receiving  those  who 
have  shown  at  the  reservation  schools  the  intellectual  capacity  neces- 
sary to  become  successful  teachers,  or  who  have  ability  and  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  learned  professions,  or  who  show  a  dis- 
position to  learn  some  of  the  mechanical  trades.  But  whatever  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  instruction  may  be  in  the  eastern  schools, 
no  pupil  should  be  received  in  them  who  will  not  at  the  end  of  their 
school  term,  be  grown  men  and  women,  old  enough  to  engage  on  their 
own  account  in  the  battle  of  life  and  struggle  for  self-support. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  none  but  graduates  of  the  res- 
ervation schools  be  permitted  to  attend  them,  and  that  such  pupils  be 
selected  by  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  certification  of  good  character  and 
scholarship  by  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  schools.  Hereto- 
fore this  plan  would  not  have  been  feasible,  but  now  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  easily  be  secured  from  those  who  annually  finish  the  course 
pursued  in  the  reservation  schools.  If  it  were  understood  that  this 
further  privilege  would  be  conferred  upon  those  having  the  best  record 
in  scholarship  and  deportment,  it  would  undoubtedly  enable  the  teach- 
ers in  the  reservation  schools  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  among  their 
pupils,  and  instead  of  meeting  difficulty  in  securing  pupils  for  the  east- 
ern schools,  it  is  believed  that  more  would  desire  to  go  than  could  be 
accommodated,  thus  making  it  possible  to  select  the  most  talented  and 
deserving. 

In  my  opinion  the  high  rate  of  mortality  and  the  large  number  of 
relapses  to  the  customs  of  barbarism  are  due  not  so  much  to  diseases 
contracted,  or  to  any  want  of  proper  instruction,  but  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  returned  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  lack  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  do  what  the  majority 
of  children  would  do  under  like  circumstances — live  with  their  parents, 
adopting  the  dress  and  habits  of  their  people,  not,  I  believe,  because  of 
any  inherent  love  for  the  tepee  or  blanket,  but  because  they  can  find 
no  other  shelter  than  the  tepee  and  no  other  clothing  than  the  blanket. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indian  youth  feels  keenly  the  cruelty  of  the 
Government  in  taking  him  from  his  surroundings,  with  which  he  was 
probably  content,  and  after  giving  him  a  taste  of  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ization, then  relegates  him  back  to  life  in  an  Indian  camp. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  die  soon  after  their  return 
might  be  expected.  The  change  from  the  comfortable  quarters  and 
ample  fare  of  the  school  to  the  conditions  of  camp  life  are  so  great  that 
it  would  be  surprising  if  the  health  of  a  large  number  was  not  under- 
mined. 

MISSION  AGENCY. 

I  visited  this  agency  in  the  month  of  February,  but  owing  to  the  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads  I  was  unable  to  visit  all  of  the  schools. 
No  boarding-schools  have  been  established,  but  the  day  schools,  twelve 
in  number,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.    They 
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do  not,  however,  furnish  what  the  Indian  child  most  needs,  instruction 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

At  the  contract  school  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  at  San  Diego,  I  found  73  children  in  attendance.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  in  their  studies  and  in  the  various  industries 
taught  in  the  school.  There  are  still  several  hundred  Indian  children 
in  southern  California  for  which  no  educational  provision  has  been 
made.  Many  of  them  are  children  of  parents  who  have  been  ejected 
from  their  homes  and  who  are  destitute. 

The  Coahuilas  or  "  Desert  Indians,"  numbering  about  700,  scattered 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  100  miles  or  more,  are  without 
school  privileges.  Steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  rescue  them 
from  a  life  of  wandering  beggary.  An  industrial  boarding-school  should 
be  established  on  the  Protrero  reservation,  near  Banning,  on  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  them  and  the  advanced  pupils  from  the 
several  day  schools. 

The  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  these  Indians  have  become  a  subject 
of  historical  interest.  Many  of  them  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
comfortable  homes,  where,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  is  due  them  that  the  Government  should  redress  these  wrongs  as  far 
as  possible  by  making  some  provision  for  training  their  children  in  the 
ways  of  self  support.  I  know  of  no  better  way  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished than  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose be  requested. 

THE  NAVAJOES. 

This  tribe,  numbering  about  17,000,  occupy  a  reservation  lying  partly 
in  New  Mexico  and  partly  in  Arizona,  comprising  a  territory  greater  in 
extent  than  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  They  are  nomadic  iu  their  habits,  relying  for 
subsistence  mainly  upon  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  But  one 
school  has  been  established  on  the  reservation,  although  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  in  1868  they  were  entitled  to 
a  school  for  every  thirty  children.  While  peaceable  and  self-support- 
ing, they  still  cling  to  their  customs  and  superstitions.  To  delay  the 
effort  to  educate  their  children  will  only  render  the  work  more  difficult 
and  expensive. 

The  boarding-school  is  located  at  the  agency,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  reservation.  Having  no  facilities  for  instructing  the  boys  in 
any  useful  trade,  the  Indians  reluctantly  permit  their  children  to  at 
tend,  claiming  that  they  learn  nothing  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
after  life.  For  several  years  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  send  their  children  to  schools  away  from  their  homes.  When 
visiting  the  school  in  January,  I  explained  the  advantages  that  would 
be  afforded  them  in  the  way  of  industrial  training  at  the  Albuquerque 
school,  and  nine  of  the  larger  boys  volunteered  to  go  there. 
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Not  only  at  this,  but  at  all  reservation  boarding-schools,  carpentry 

at  least,  should  be  taught  sonic  of  the  larger  boys.  At  least  two  other 
boarding-schools  should  be  established  on  their  reservation — one  near 
the  center  at  Canon  Du  Chelly  and  the  other  in  the  northern  part  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  river. 

THE   PAPAGOES. 

A  small  reservation  was  sel  aside  for  the  Papagoes  near  Tucson, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe.  They  number  alto- 
gether about  7,000,  and  are  scattered  over  that  large  extent  of  country 
lying  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Mexico,  extending 
from  the  Colorado  river  east  about  200  miles.  They  wear  civilized 
dress,  cut  their  hair,  and  are  reputed  to  be  inoffensive,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious. They  obtain  their  support  by  cultivating  small  patches 
wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  and  by  raising  small  herds  of  stock. 
Within  a  few  years  many  of  them  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
by  lawless  whites. 

I  visited  the  day  school  on  the  reservation,  supported  in  part  by  the 
Government  and  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  building  occupied  for  a  school-house  was  rented 
from  one  of  the  Indians,  and  would  not  comfortably  accommodate  more 
than  twenty  pupils.  The  teacher  was  obliged  to  turn  away  many  chil- 
dren  who  wished  to  attend.  I  know  of  notiibe  where  educational  privi- 
leges would  be  likely  to  produce  better  results,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  Congress  may  be  induced  to  provide  the  means  required  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  industrial  boarding  schools  for  their  benefit. 

To  enable  the  Indian  Bureau  to  provide  for  the  education  of  even  a 
limited  number  of  their  children  tin1  general  appropriation  for  schools 
must  either  be  increased  or  a  special  appropriation  made. 

Their  light  to  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  although  neither  set 
aside  by  treaty  nor  Executive  order,  should  be  respected  as  fully  as  the 
right  of  Indians  who,  by  their  savage  warfare  upon  surrounding  set- 
tlers, forced  the  Government  into  treaty  stipulations  by  which  large 
tracts  of  land  were  set  apart  for  them,  the  ownership  of  which  is  not 
now  disputed.  Until  recently  the  Papagoes'  right  of  occupancy  has 
been  respected,  but  they  will  be  gradually  driven  from  their  possessions 
unless  provision  is  made  for  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  laws  under  which  they  may  secure  protection. 

I  trust  these  deserving  Indians,  who  have  never  been  a  source  of 
trouble  or  expense  to  the  Government,  may  receive  such  consideration 
from  Cougress  as  their  meritorious  conduct  deserves. 

the  siorx. 

These  people,  once  so  formidable  and  troublesome,  are  now  well  dis- 
posed. A  large  proportion  of  them  have  taken  up  lands  and  manifest 
a   disposition  to   abandon  their   roving  habits  and   establish    homes. 
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They  arc  generally  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  if 
school  accommodations  were  furnished,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  twice  the 

number  would  attend  school  at  once.  On  the  Rosebud  reservation 
there  arc  about  1,700  children,  hut  no  boarding  school  lias  been  estab- 
lished for  them,  and  day  schools  have  been  provided  for  only  about 
one- fourth  of  their  number.  As  the  extension  of  railroads  in  northern 
Nebraska  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Indians  will  probably  ren- 
der the  retention  of  sonic  of  the  military  posts  in  that  section  of  country 
unnecessary,  1  respectfully  recommend  that  the  buildings  and  military 
reservation  known  as  Fort  Niobrara  be  secured,  if  possible,  tor  an  in- 
dustrial boarding  school  for  these  Indians.  The  reservation  is  well 
suited  for  an  industrial  farm;  the  buildings,  with  slight  changes,  would 
be  well  adapted  for  school  purposes,  and  its  location  is  especially  de- 
sirable. 

An  industrial  boarding  school  should  also  be  established  near  the  Mis- 
souri river,  adjacent  to  the  Sioux  reservation.  The  people  of  Pierre 
have  manifested  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  have  donated  to  the 
Government  a  tract  of  land  containing  L80  acres,  near  East  Pierre,  for 
this  purpose.  A  Large  number  of  Indians  have  settled  in  that  vicinity, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  necessity  for  a  school  has  been  Ion,--  recognized,  but  the  Indian 
Bureauis  powerless  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  limited  fund  provided 
for  school  buildings.  A  special  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  earn- 
estly recommended. 

THE  INDIANS    OF  NEVADA. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  ur^re  the  importance  of  providing  in  some  way 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  these  Indians.  There  are  more 
than  1,500  Indian  children  in  the  State,  less  than  one-fourth  of  whom 
reside  on  the  reservations  at  Pyramid  lake  and  Walker  river. 

The  others  follow  their  parents  from  place  to  place,  and  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  They  will  not  attend  the  public  schools, 
which  are  open  to  them. 

The  people  of  Nevada  are  anxious  to  have  steps  taken  that  will  result 
in  the  assimilation  of  this  element  in  its  population.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Nevada,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Carson  City,  Nov.,  April  20,  1885. 
Hon.  John  D.  C.  Atkins, 

U.S.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance -with  your  request  of  a  receut  date  for  a  statement  of  the 
kind  of  a  school  required  for  the  Indian  youth  of  Nevada,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  I 
have  the,  honor  to  submit  the  following  : 

(1)  The  present  educational  facilities  of  the  Indians  are  too  limited.  Connected 
with  the  Nevada  agency,  at  the  schools  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  in  March 
last,  there  were  42  pupils  ;  at  the  Walker  Lake  reservation,  41  pupils  ;  (estimated) 
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a  total  of  123  Indian  pupils.  From  a  personal  inspection  of  the  industrial  and  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  school  at  Pyramid  lake,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these 
existing  Indian  schools  are  efficient.  But  by  reason  of  insufficient  appropriation,  a 
location  that  is  inaccessible  to  the  Indians  residing  elsewhere,  and  accommodations 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  our  large  Indian  population,  our  Indian  youth,  except 
the  favored  few  living  on  the  reservations,  are  without  any  educational  advantages 
whatever.  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1884,  there  are 
in  this  State,  of  the  Pah-Ute  people,  3,580 ;  of  the  Pai-Ute  people,  600 ;  of  the  Sho- 
shone people  (domesticated  and  wandering),  4,136.  The  number  of  Washoes  (esti- 
mated) is  500.  This  makes  a  total  Indian  population  in  this  State  of  8,816.  On  the 
Indian  reservations,  Pyramid  lake,  Walker  lake,  and  Duck  valley,  there  permanently 
remain  about  1,200  Indians  ;  hence  away  from  the  reservations  there  are  about  7,616 
Indians. 

(2)  Of  the  youth  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  living  in  this  State  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  1,500.  If  but  123  of  these  now  attend  school,  there  are  without  school 
training  1,377.  It  is  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  1,500,  but  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  1,377,  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  has  been  petitioned  for  the  establishment  in  Nevada  of  an  Indian  day 
and  industrial  school. 

(3)  All  of  the  Indians  of  this  State  are  wholly  or  in  part  domesticated,  fully  8,086 
of  the  same  wearing  citizens'  dress 

(4)  The  Indians  of  this  Stat'-  have  average  Indian  intelligence,  and  are  susceptible 
of  receiving  an  education,  as  evidenced  in  the  schools  at  Pyramid  lake  and  Duck 
valley. 

(5)  Very  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  Slate  live  in  and  around  the  towns,  relying 
upon  the  white  population  for  food  and  clothes.  Naturally,  however,  they  are  indus- 
trious. Some  of  them  that  on  the  reservation  or  elsewhere  have  been  taught  to 
labor  with  their  hands,  are  among  our  very  best  laborers,  iu  some  cases  and  by  some 
of  our  ranchers  being  preferred  to  white  laborers.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  their 
services  each  demand  $2  per  day.  If  the  Indian  youth  of  this  State  should  receive 
the  right  kind  of  mental  and  manual  training.  I  believe  as  servants  they  would 
become  of  greater  value  to  our  civilization  than  at  present  are  the  Mongolians  or  any 
other  similar  class  of  foreign  laborers. 

(6)  At  least  1,275  (and  probably  a  much  larger  number)  can  speak  English,  and 
yet  from  the  official  report  of  your  office  for  1884  it  is  estimated  that  thero  are  but 
.007  per  cent,  of  these  Indians  who  can  read. 

(7)  Although  at  different  times  the  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  our  Indians  to 
leave  Nevada  to  attend  in  other  States  industrial  schools,  all  such  efforts  have  failed, 
and  to  my  knowledge  never  has  an  Iudiau  child  of  this  State  been  benefited  by  the 
large  sums  of  money  annually  appropriated  "by  the  National  Government  for  such 
training  as  the  youth  of  other  Indian  races  receive  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Genoat 
Lawrence,  Forest  Grove,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  other  similar  schools. 

(8)  Our  Indians  are  all  peaceable,  and  in  all  of  their  history,  either  by  wars  or  ex- 
peditions for  plunder,  they  have  cost  the  Government  comparatively  nothing.  Be- 
cause of  these  amicable  relations  between  these  Indians  and  the  whites  it  seems 
grossest  injustice  that  either  financially  or  educationally  other  troublesome  aud  war- 
ring Indian  races  should  be  provided  for  at  the  expeuse  of  these  peaceable  and  domes- 
ticated Indians. 

(9)  Of  the  Pah-Utes,  Pai-Utes,  and  Washoes,  comprising  a  population  of  4,680,  it 
s  estimated  that  70  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  comes  from  labor  in  civilized  pur- 
suits. Of  the  two  former  (the  Pah-Utes  and  Pai-Utes)  but  20  per  cent,  of  their  sub- 
sistence comes  from  hunting  and  fishing.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  subsistence 
of  all  the  Indians  in  Nevada  comes  from  issue  of  Government  rations.  Of  the  Wash- 
oes but  25  per  cent,  (estimated)  of  the  subsistence  comes  from  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  nothing  from  issue  of  Government  rations. 
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(10)  For  the  Washoes,  a  tribe  of  Indians  located  chiefly  in  Carson  valley,  the 
National  Government  does  not  provide  cither  a  reservation  or  a  school  ;  does  not  ex- 
pend one  dollar  per  annum  in  care  of  them  for  their  civilization.  There  is  apparent 
no  reason  why  these  friendly  Indians  should  he  entirely  neglected  by  the  nation  in 
the  distribution  of  favors.  They  could  be  taught  the  principles  underlying  our  civil- 
ization; but  as  it  is,  without  lauds,  without  fanning  implements  or  the  means  to  se- 
cure them,  without  any  kind  of  an  education,  without  any  encouragement  whatever, 
these  Washoes  are  public  beneficiaries,  parasites  on  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  and 
the  pantries  of  the  townspeople. 

(11)  The  Pah-Utes  especially  are  virtuous,  regarding  e,s  sacred  the  family  rela- 
tions. Of  the  408  of  this  people  now  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  in  evidence 
of  this,  there  is  not  a  half-breed  child. 

(12)  On  all  railway  cars  in  this  State  the  Indians  ride  free,  and  within  the  State 
lines  there  are  many  available  educational  points  where  might  be  located  a  school 
that  would  be  accessible  by  railway  to  all  Nevada.  Indians. 

(13)  There  are  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates  excellent  farms  on  the  Carson,  Humboldt, 
and  Truckee  rivers,  with  inexpensive  water-power  to  run  the  machinery  necessary 
in  a  well-conducted  industrial  school. 

(14)  In  comparison  witli  the  population  of  some  of  the  other  States  where  Indian 
youths,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  various  sources,  receive  educational  aid, 
the  following  from  the  report  of  your  office  for  1884  is  submitted: 

In  Nevada  tin:  Indian  population  (exclusive  of  the  500  Washoes)  is  8,310;  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  7,838  ;  in  Oregon,  4,955;  in  Idaho  Territory,  4,270;  in  Nebraska, 
3,002;  in  Wyoming  Territory,  3,157  ;  in  Utah  Territory,  2,097;  in  Colorado,  991; 
in  Kansas,  976.  In  addition  to  the  Governmental  aid  to  education,  in  many  of  the 
other  States  and  Territories,  through  missionaries  for  this  purpose,  there  are  dis- 
tributed annually  many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  to  Nevada  Indians  for  educational 
purposes  no  money  ever  conies  from  any  source  except  through  your  Department  to 
the  schools  already  established — one  on  each  of  these  reservations. 

(15)  The  National  Government  expends  in  Nevada  nothing  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, nothing  for  a  thousand  and  one  internal  improvements  made  in  the  other 
States;  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  this  request  now  made  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  a  small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  Indian 
school  seems  just  and  reasonable. 

Without  further  enumerating  the  reasons  for  an  Indian  school  in  Nevada,  and 
without  recapitulating  the  reasons  already  given,  would  say  that  the  amount  asked 
for  is  #10,000  with  which  to  erect  a  boarding  day  and  industrial  school,  to  be  open 
for  admission  to  all  the  Indian  youths  of  Nevada,  and  a  further  sum  of  $175  per 
annum  for  each  child  in  attendance,  said  sum  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
such  school. 

The  resolution  and  memorial  which  last  March  passed  unanimously  in  our  legisla- 
ture, and  which  urged  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all  honorable  efforts  to 

secure  the  establishment  in  Nevada  of  such  a  school  as  is  here  referred  to,  is  but  an 

-  -• 
ex^iession  of  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

In  the  interest  of  good  government,  in  the  interest  of  a  race  deserving  considera- 
tion, and  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  espec- 
ially of  their  educational  interests,  I  earnestly  ask  your  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  petition  unanimously  urged  by  the  people  for  the  establishment  in  Nevada 
of  an  indian  day  and  industrial  school  similar  to  those  now  in  successful  operation  in 
many  of  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

C.  S.  Young, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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INDIANS   OF  ALASKA. 

Congress  has  for  several  years  pas';  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000 
for  the  support  and  education  of  " Indian  pupils"  in  Alaska.  The  sum 
of  $25,000  has  also  been  appropriated  "for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without  reference  to  race." 
The  former  appropriation  has  been  expended  under  the  Indian  Bureau, 
while  the  latter  is  subject  to  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  arranging  for  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  the  Indian 
Bureau  entered  into  contract  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  support  and  education  of  75  pupils  at 
Sitka,  and  with  Mrs.  S.  H.  Young  for  the  education  of  25  pupils  at  Fort 
Wraugel.  A  contract  was  also  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Missions  for  the  establishment  of*  day  schools  at  Sitka  and  Juneau. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Sitka  Boarding  School  was  74  and  at 
Fort  Wraugel  25.  The  other  schools  were  not  opened,  leaving  a  part 
of  the  appropriation,  amounting  t<>  over  $3,000,  unexpended. 

No  representative  of  the  Indian  Bureau  lias  ever  visited  Alaska,  and 
its  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  limited  to  the  reports 
made  by  the  parties  in  charge.  In  my  opinion  better  results  would  be 
secured  by  consolidating  the  appropriations,  or  at  least  providingfor 
their  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  one  bureau.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  local  supervision,  without  which  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  best  results  attainable  will  be  secured. 

I  see  no  reason  for  making  special  provision  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children,  as  such,  in  Alaska.  Let  a  system  be  established  that 
will  include  all  children  without  regard  to  race.  Separate  schools  can 
be  established  where  necessary.  The  distance  and  limited  means  of 
communication  render  the  work  of  organization  difficult,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  independent  systems  not  only  involves  unnecessary  expeuse 
but  seems  under  the  circumstances  unwise. 

Win.  A.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Sitka,  conducted  uuder  contract  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  a  recent 
report  says: 

Quiet,  steady  progress  has  characterized  our  school  work  this  year.  The  number 
of  pupils  seeking  admission  has  increased  until  more  than  a  hundred  Dames  arc.  upon 
the  roll.  You  know  the  contract  calls  for  seventy-live  only.  We  have  not.  exerted 
ourselves  to  gather  children  from  the  different  tribes,  but  rather  await  their  coming. 
We  have  children  from  eight  different  tribes. 

Slowly  some  of  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  place  their  children  in  school  for  gratuitous  care  and  instruction.  Still  there  are 
many  benighted  parents  who  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  giving  their  children 
a  chance  to  be  taught  the  white  man's  way  of  living  and  learning. 

Their  crude  ideas  are  so  vague  that  they  think  they  are  doing  us  a  great  favor 
and  placing  us  under  lasting  obligations  by  giving  us  a  child  to  support  and  edu- 
cate. 

A  compulsory  school  law  is  the  only  salvation  for  thousands  of  helpless  heathen 
children  in  Alaska,  who,  iu  their  primitive  state,  are  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest.    Con- 
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greBa  can  easily  open  the  way  for  their  ransom  and  amelioration.  *  *  *  The  na- 
tives of  Alaska  are  not  Indians  in  the  habitual  sense  of  the  word.  While  they  live 
in  t lilies,  and  have  chiefs,  Indian  customs  and  laws,  yet  they  receive  no  Government 
rations,  have  no  reservations  and  can  not  be  considered  wards  of  the  Government. 
They  are  and  always  have  been  self-sustaining.  However,  they  greatly  need  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Government,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  free  and  industrial.  In- 
dustrial school  and  kindred  industries  are  not  only  essential  and  important  auxiliaries 
to  their  speedy  civilization,  but  the  most  potent  factors  in  lifting  them  from  the  depths 
of  degradation,  transforming  their  manner  of  life,  and  giving  them  the  power  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  to  Live  by  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  soon  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
American  citizenship.     *     *     * 

We  find  the  Indian  pupils  earnest  and  sedulous  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  speak  and 
write  English,  and  they  arc  persistently  eager  to  learn  trades  and  helpful  industries. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual  report  to 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1885),  says: 

The  native  Alaskans,  as  a  rule,  are  indnstrious  and  provident,  living  in  permanent 
and  substantial  homes,  and  all  are  self-sustaining.  These  people,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, are  not  Indians.  Their  appearance,  habits,  language,  complexion,  and  even 
their  anatomy,  mark  them  as  a  rare  wholly  different  and  distinct  from  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  They  are  far  superior  intel- 
lectually, if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the  Indian  of  the  plains;  are  industri- 
ous, more  or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and  that  they  are  shrewd, 
sharp  traders,  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them  will,  I  think,  be  willing  to  tes- 
tify. They  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences,  and  can,  with  much  less  care  than 
has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  elsewhere,  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of 
good  and  intelligent  citizenship.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  educational  progress 
they  should  have  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  the  duties  and  penalties  of 
full  citizenship  imposed  upon  them.     (See  Appendix,  Paper  F.) 

As  long  ago  as  March  14,  1872,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning'  these  people,  says: 

For  myself,  I  have  never  believed  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  Indians  -within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  any  more  than  are  Esquimaux  or  Kanakas,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  avoid  entirely  the  use  of  the  word  "Indian  "as  applied  to  them.  The 
balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  me  to  incline  toward  an  Asiatic  origin,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  are  concerned.  The  inference  from 
their  geographical  position,  strong  as  it  may  be,  is  hardly  so  strong  as  the  inference 
from  their  singular  mimetic  gifts  and  the  high  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity  which 
they  are  capable  of  attaining.  These  are  qualities  characteristic  of  the  Oriental,  and 
they  are  precisely  the  qualities  in  which  the  North  American  Indian  is  most  deficient. 
But  without  attempting  to  establish  their  connection  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
or  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  lost  tribes,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port, if  it  be  shown  that  the  Department  is  not  concluded  by  any  irresistible  sequence 
to  treat  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  Indians,  within  the  intention  of  the  law  organizing 
the  Indian  office. 

There  are  probably  upwards  of  seven  thousand  children  of  school  age 
in  Alaska,  more  than  nine- tent  lis  of  whom  are  children  of  the  native 
population. 

Provision  for  their  education  ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed.    As 
there  is  no  territorial  legislature  nothing  can  be  done  except  through 
Congressional  action.     I  trust  the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration 
its  importance  demands. 
int  87  v  2 50 
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INDIANS   IN  NEW   YORK. 

Indians  in  New  York  occupy  seven  reservations,  as  follows:  Alle- 
gany and  Cattaraugus,  Oneida  and  Madison,  Onondaga,  Saint  Eegis, 
Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck,  and  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora. 

There  are  1,711  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 
Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed  during  last  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,061,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
493. 

The  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  New  York 
of  $9,122.33.  Applications  were  made  on  behalf  of  several  tribes  for  per- 
mission to  send  children  to  Carlisle  school  and  Lincoln  institution.  As 
no  special  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  use  any  portion  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children,  who  are  already  provided  by  the  State  with 
day  schools.  1  believe,  however,  that  if  a  number  of  the  brightest 
pupils  of  each  tribe  were  sent  to  an  industrial  boarding-school,  it  would 
not  only  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  but  would  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  tribes  as  well. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  100  Indian  children,  to  be  selected  from  the  several  tribes 
living  in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  says: 

The  qualities  which  civilization  has  admired  in  the  primitive  Indian  are  not,  found 
in  such  of  his  descendants  as  are  committed  to  our  can!.  Supple  sinews  and  athletic 
vigor  they  know  nothing  of.  Our  reservations  very  generally  embrace  lands  as  fer- 
tile as  any  in  the  State,  ami  yet  these  people  lack  the  energy  to  gain  a -respectable 
subsistence.  As  would  he  the  case- among  any  other  people  under  like  conditions, 
they  are  very  commonly  devoid  of  moral  sensibilities.  There  is  no  law  upon  the  res- 
ervations and  they  are  subject  to  no  authority.  Eking  out  a  miserable  existence, 
they  live  only  in  the  past,  continually  rehearsing  the-  traditions  of  their  tribes,  and 
longing  for  a  return  to  original  conditions.  The  only  ambition  which  is  discernible 
among  them  is  one  to  perpetuate  their  national  or  tribal  identity,  and  they  reason 
that  schools  and  churches  are  destroying  even  this.  There  are,  of  course,  some  excep- 
tions. Some  embrace  civilization  and  show  signs  of  thrift,  moral  character,  and  gen- 
eral progressiveness.  But  observation  and  information  received  satisfy  me  that  they 
are  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  number. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  problem  of  Indian  education  is  a  hard  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  teachers  of  character  who  are  adapted  to  this  work  and  willing  to 
live  among  such  surroundings.  It  is  said,  and  probabl}-  with  truth,  that  had  teachers 
have  been  employed  at  times.  Such  children  as  can  be  brought  into  the  schools  come 
without  regularity  or  punctuality.  The  terms  of  school  and  hours  of  daily  sessions 
have  frequently  been  irregular.  In  short,  these  schools  have  encountered  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  would  be  expected  to  come  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  located,  and  which  would  naturally  beset  schools 
carried  on  somewhat  outside  of  the  organized  school  system. 

The  most  positive  directions  have  been  given  to  superintendents  upon  the  reser- 
vations to  employ  none  but  teachers  of  capacity  and  character,  and  to  dismiss  any 
who  were  lacking  in  either,  as  well  as  to  observe  regular  terms  and  full  and  regular 
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bouts  of  daily  sessions  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  promote  the  efficiency  and 
good  discipline  of  the  schools. 

But  the  most  that  can  be  done  will  not  avail  much.  The  whole  arrangement  is,  in 
my  judgment,  wrong.     If  not  wrong  originally  it  has  lived  longer  than  it  ought.     The 

system  of  reservations  should  be  abandoned.  The  lauds  should  be  divided  among  the 
Indians  and  conveyed  to  them,  to  be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years. 

They  should  be  made  citizens  and  given  the  privileges  and  charged  with  the  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  which  go  with  citizenship. 

THE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

The  Cherokees,Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seininoles,  known 
as  the  civilized  tribes,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, own  about  20,000,000  acres  of  land  to  which  they  have  title  in  fee- 
simple  from  the  United  States.  Each  nation  has  an  organized  system 
of  government,  modeled  upon  that  of  the  States,  with  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches. 

The  Indian  population,  including  mixed-bloods,  adopted  citizens,  and 
freedmen,  is  about  04,000,  distributed  as  follows: 

Cherokees 23,000 

Choctaws 18,000 

Chickasaws 0,000 

Creeks 14, 000 

Seminoles 3,  000 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above,  in  the  Territory  occupied  by  them, 
about  34,000  other  persons,  consisting  of  farmers,  laborers,  traders, 
claimants  to  citizenship,  and  others.* 

Each  nation  has  established  a  common-school  system,  in  which  the 
books  used,  as  wrell  as  the  instruction,  are  required  to  be  in  the  English 
language  exclusively. 

CHEROKEE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  maintains  two  boarding  schools  and  one  orphan 
asylum,  the  combined  capacity  of  which  is  550  pupils.  There  are  also 
100  day  schools,  capable  of  accommodating  5,000  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools  was  T,200,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  2,G00.  The  schools  cost  about  $80,000  per  an- 
num. 

CHOCTAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  maintains  four  boarding  schools,  with  accommo- 
dations for  300  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $21,000  for  the  last  year.  Twenty-six 
pupils  were  also  sent  at  public  expense  to  schools  in  States,  at  a  cost 
of  $7,125.  Sixty  Indian  schools  and  23  schools  for  freedmen  were  also 
supported,  at  which  the  average  attendance  was  1,812.  The  value  of 
school  improvements  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000. 

CHICKASAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chickasaws  have  four  boarding  schools,  with  accommodations 
for  310  pupils.  Fourteen  day  schools  are  also  maintained,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  sent  at  public  expeuse  to  colleges  iu  States. 
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CREEK  SCHOOLS. 

The  Creeks  maintain  5  boarding  schools,  having  accommodations  for 
410  pupils,  costing  $25,200.  Twenty-one  Indian  and  seven  colored  day 
schools  are  also  supported,  at  a  cost  of  $11, GOO.  Twenty-one  pupils 
are  sent  to  schools  in  States,  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $6,500. 

SEMINOLE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Seminole  Nation  supports  two  boarding  schools  accommodating 
75  pupils,  and  costing  $G,300;  and  four  day  schools  are  also  maintained. 

In  each  nation  a  number  of  schools  under  control  of  religious  de- 
nominations are  established,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  nourishing  con- 
dition. For  special  report  on  education  among  the  civilized  tribes,  see 
Exhibit  No.  6,  page  122. 

A   COMMISSION   SUGGESTED. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report  show  a  rapid  in- 
crease during  the  past  live  years  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the 
attendance.  The  system  has  been  extended  until  some  of  the  children 
of  nearly  every  tribe  are  in  school.  It  has  now  reached  proportions 
that  require  careful  supervision  if  results  commensurate  with  the  cost 
are  to  be  attained.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  not  only  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  but  they  must  also  he  taught  the  necessity  and 
dignity  of  manual  labor.  The  girls  should  learn  to  do  the  various  kinds 
of  household  work  and  the  boys  should  receive  such  industrial  train- 
ing as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 
The  work  is  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  that  which  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  school  for  white  children,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indian 
pupils  must  get  all  the  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the 
school,  while  the  most  important  part  of  the  training  of  the  children 
of  civilized  parents  is  received  at  their  homes.  During  the  past  year 
eight  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  employed  in  the  Government 
schools.  In  the  various  schools  partially  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  contract  with  various  missionary  organizations  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau  nearly  as  many  more  were  em- 
ployed. 

These  schools  are  located  in  twenty-five  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories. To  direct  and  control  their  operations  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  results  already 
achieved  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  effort  to  civilize  the  Indians  by 
providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  system  should,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  This  will  involve  increased  expenditures.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  expend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  these  large  sums  may  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
How  shall  the  schools  be  conducted  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  se- 
secured  %    What  branches  shall  be  taught  in  them  1    What    place 
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in  the  system  shall  industrial  training  be  given  I  Is  it  better  to  edu- 
cate these  children  on  the  reservations  among  their  own  people  or  should 
they  be  taken  from  their  homes,  to  be  educated  in  the  centers  of  civili- 
zation ?  Shall  compulsory  education  be  enforced!  Is  the  present 
method  of  directing  the  work  of  the  schools  the  best  that  can  be  devised! 
These  are  important  questions ;  the  answers  will  materially  affect  the 
schools  now  established  as  well  as  those  that  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized. I  believe  that  $10,000  expended  in  securing  an  examination  of 
the  whole  subject  by  a  competent  commission  would  be  money  wisely 
invested.  Indian  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  An  elaborate  system 
is  in  process  of  formation.  The  enactment  of  laws  enlarging  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Indians  and  looking  to  their  citizenship,  makes  it  im- 
portant that  a  well  considered  and  thoroughly  organized  system  be 
devised  for  carrying  on  a  work  that  will  necessarily  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  in  its  operation,  determine  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  future  of  the  Indian  race. 

CLAIMS   OF   THE  INDIANS. 

Many  people  have  come  to  regard  all  money  expended  iu  the  support 
of  schools  for  the  Indians  as  a  gratuity,  when  in  fact  they  have  never 
received  a  tithe  of  the  amount  justly  due  them  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions. We  have  taken  from  them  their  rivers,  plains,  valleys,  and 
mountains,  from  which  they  easily  obtained  supplies  suited  to  their 
simple  wants.  Their  right  of  ownership  was  not  voluntarily  relin- 
quished. They  have  resisted  by  every  means  at  their  command  the 
changes  which  have  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  no  longer 
obtain  their  living  after  the  manner  pursued  by  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers. Having  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a  living  by 
pursuits  in  which  they  by  long  training  had  become  wonderfully  expert, 
we  are  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  justice  to  teach  them 
how  to  obtain  a  livelihood  under  the  new  conditions  by  which  we  have 
surrounded  them. 

Their  claims  upon  the  American  people  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
annual  report  for  the  year  1872  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  without  dishonor  refuse  to  respect  these 
two  considerations : 

(1)  That  this  continent  was  originally  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
have  on  this  account  a  claim  somewhat  larger  than  the  privilege  of  160  acres  of  land, 
and  "tind  himself"  in  tools  and  stock,  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any 
newly  arrived  foreigner  who  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen ;  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  endowment,  either  capitalized  or  in  the  form  of  annual  ex- 
penditures for  a  series  of  years  for  the  benfit  of  the  Indians,  though  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  as  to  specified  objects,  should  be  provided  for  every  tribe  or  band 
which  is  deprived  of  its  roaming  privilege  and  confined  to  a  diminished  reservation  ; 
such  an  endowment  being  not  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  but  in  common  honesty  the 
right  of  the  Indian  on  account  of  his  original  interest  in  the  soil. 
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(2)  Tv.at  inasmuch  as  the  progress  of  our  industrial  enterprise  lias  cut  these  people 
off  from  modes  of  livelihood  entirely  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  for  which  they 
were  qualified,  in  a  degree  which  has  heen  the  wonder  of  more  civilized  races,  by  iv- 
herited  aptitudes  and  by  long  pursuit,  aud  has  left  them  utterly  without  resource, 
they  have  a  claim  on  this  account  again  to  temporary  support  and  to  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necesary  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  means  which 
shall  he  compatible  with  civilization. 

Had  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  not  been  extended  beyond  the  frontier  of 
1867,  all  the  Indians  of  the  continent  would  to  the  end  of  time  have  found  upon 
the  plains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  and  clothing.  Were  the  westward 
course  of  population  to  he  stayed  at  the  harriers  of  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous inroads  made  upon  their  hunting  grounds  since  18f>7,  the  Indian  would 
still  have  hope  of  life.  But  another  such  live  years  will  see  the  Indians  of  Da- 
kota and  Montana  as  poor  as  the  Indians  of  Nevada  and  southern  California — 
that  is,  reduced  to  an  habitual  condition  of  suffering  for  want  of  food.  The  free- 
dom of  expansion  which  is  working  these  results  is  to  us  o\'  incalculable  value. 

To  the  Indian  it  is -of  incalculable  cost.  Every  year's  advance  of  our  frontier  takes 
in  a  territory  as  large  as  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  are  richer  by  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  Indian  is  poorer  by  a  large  part  of  the  little  he  has.  This  growth 
is  bringing  imperial  greatness  to  the  nation.  To  tho  Indian  it  brings  wretched- 
ness, destitution,  beggary.  Surely  there  is  obligation  found  in  considerations  like 
these,  requiring  us  in  some  way,  and  in  the  best  way,  to  make  good  to  these  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil  the  loss  by  which  we  so  greatly  gain.  Can  any  principle  of 
national  morality  be  clearer  than  that,  when  the  expansion  and  development  of  a 
civilized  race  involve  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  only  means  of  suhsistence  pos- 
sessed by  the  members  of  a  less  fortunate  race,  the  higher  is  bound  as  of  simple  right 
to  provide  for  the  lower  some  substitute  for  the  means  which  it  has  destroyed? 

The  substitute  is  of  course  best  realized,  not  by  systematic  gratuities  of  food  and 
clothing  continued  beyond  a  present  emergency,  but  by  directing  these  people  to  new 
pursuits  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  progress  of  civilization  upon  the  conti- 
nent; helping  them  over  the  fust  rough  places  on  ''the  white  man's  road,"  and 
meanwhile  supplying  such  subsistence  as  is  absolutely  necessary  during  tho  period 
of  initiation  ami  experiment. 

Unused  to  manual  labor  and  physically  disqualified  for  it  by  the  habits  of  the 
chase,  unprovided  with  tools  and  implements,  without  forethought  and  without  self- 
control,  singularly  susceptible  to  evil  iulluences,  with  strong  animal  appetites  and  no 
intellectual  tastes  or  aspirations  to  hold  those  appetites  in  check,  it  would  be  to 
assume  more  than  would  be  taken  for  granted  of  any  white  race  under  the  same  con- 
ditions to  expect  that  the  wild  Indian  will  become  industrious  and  frugal  except 
through  a  severe  course  of  industrial  instruction  and  exercise  under  restraint. 

Theenactmentof  the  law  providing  for  land  in  severalty  aud  citizenship 
marks  a  crisis  in  Indian  affairs.  The  Indian  when  clothed  with  citizen- 
ship will  be  no  longer  the  ward  of  the  nation.  When  this  right  has  been 
conferred  he  becomes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  in 
the  State  or  Territory  withiu  which  he  resides.  He  must  rely  upon  his 
own  resources  to  secure  protection.  He  can  no  longer  look  to  the  In- 
dian agent  for  assistance,  nor  will  he  be  subject  to  his  control.  The 
Government  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  do  more  for  him  than  it  assumes 
to  do  for  every  other  citizen. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  the  adult  In- 
dians will,  I  believe,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  have  not 
reached  that  stage  in  the  road  to  civilization  which  will  enable  them  to 
intelligently  perform  the  duties  and  meet  responsibilities  that  follow 
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citizenship.  In  their  ignorance  of  our  language,  methods,  and  customs, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  are  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  un- 
scrupulous men.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  can  be  little  hope 
that  the  uneducated  adult  Indian  will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  or 
intelligently  perform  the  duties  incident  to  citizenship.  Shall  we  al- 
low another  generation  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 

More  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  children  now  of  school  age  are 
without  school  privileges.  They  are  growing  up  without  knowledge  of 
our  language  and  consequently  with  an  imperfect  conception  of  our  in- 
stitutions, learning  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  our  civilization. 
Our  self  interest,  as  well  as  the  higher  sentiments  cf  justice  and  humau- 
ity,  demand  that  the  subject  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  great  im- 
portance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours  very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Kiley, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Exhibit  No.  1. 

Table  fto.  1.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  BOARD- 
1NG-SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  BONDED  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


u 
© 

>. 

CO 

2 

OC 

5.5 

a 

-t 

-  -r 

1  = 

EG    E 

2  a 

Name  of  school. 

Location. 

'8 

P-3 

a 

,3 
—  /. 

*   r? 

Cost. 

- 

^ 

* 

-  *-> 
< 

0 

a 

0 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque,  N.  M<  \ 

175 

1G8 

138 

6 

18 

'■$12,075.00 

Cai  li>W>.  I'd 

600 
200 

617 
219 

547 
166 

12 
12 

40 
28 

80,  949.  28 

Chilocco 

Chilocco  In.l.  T 

26,  687.  96 

lM.it  Ball 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

100 

69 

53 

in 

7 

9,  275.  00 

I'm i  Stevenson 

I'ori  Stevenson,  Dab 

IT.". 

86 

(17 

It) 

17 

17,487.  47 

I'm:  t   Yum. i    

Vuiua  City,  An/   

150 

63 

10 

17 

*11,250.00 

'  renoa  

( renoa,  Nebr 

150 

204 

171 

12 

21 

29,  147.  0(i 

( rrand  Junction  — 

i  rrand  Junction,  1 

65 

35 

15 

8 

8 

*6,  500.  00 

1    Institute    .  . 

i  ce,  Elans  

339 

273 

12 

:t7 

57,  327.  74 

Paw  imc 

l'.iu  uee  Agency,  [nd.  T 

(.. 

113 

7.". 

Iti 

12 

*1 1,250. 00 

Salem 

Salem,  Oreg 

200 

21  5 

1,753 

12 

IK 

35,747  71 

Total 

2  240 

2,  150 

229 

21)7,  697.  22 

Estimated, 


Table  No.  2.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT-BOARDING  SCHOOLS  UNDEK  CONTROL  OP  INDIAN  AGENTS. 


Colorado  River  agency 
Agency  

San  ( larlos  ag<  ucy  : 
Auoiiov 

Pima  agency : 

A-g(  ucy 


Cheyenne  River  agency  : 

B03  -  .   

Crow  <  !i  eel?  and  Lower  Brule*  ag<  ucy 

( 'row  <  !reek  agency   

Lower  Brule*  agency 

Devil's  Lak<  agency  : 

Boys'  Industrial 

Pine  Ridge  agency  : 

Agency  

Sisseton  agency : 

Sisseton  Industrial. 

Standing  Bock  agency : 

Agency  Industrial 

Agricultural 

Yankton  agency : 

Agency...." 


IDAHO. 


Lemhi  agency : 
Agency 

"Nez  Perce  agency 
Lapwai ....»., 


50 
50 


150 


5. 

1.1 

p-d 

= 

i  - 

;  - 

-=  - 

* 

163 


71 

168 

111 


tf  5 

:l  p 
-  - 


58 

16 

118 


54 
28 

28 

142 

91 


,0*2 
=  * 


Cost- 


[00 

133 

117 

12 

!) 

60 

•  1 

66 

12 

7 

73 

100 

80 

10 

12 

20 

92 

25 

10 

3 

70 

125 

oi 

10 

8 

$6,  669.  51 
4,907.05 

9,042.14 

7,977.  19 

6,  957.  ('•:; 

5,  084.  04 

5,191.40 
11,  032  21 

;  1 5,  925.  00 

11,153.53 

7,  452.  70 

10,001.15 

3,  854.  98 
0  <544.  03 


Estimate  il. 
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TabU-  No.  2.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV 
ERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC. —Continued. 


Location. 


INMMAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agencj  : 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agencj  : 

Kiowa  aud  Comanche  

Wichita 

Osage  ami  Caw  agencj  : 

K  a  \v 

Oaage  

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  agency : 

Ponoa 

OlOB 

Quapaw  agency: 

Quapaw  . .' 

Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte 

Sac  and  Fox  agency : 

Absentee,  Shawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  agency  : 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa 


MINNESOTA. 


White  Earth  agency : 

Agency 

Leech  Lake 

Kod  Lake 


MONTANA. 


Blackfeet  agency  : 

Agencj 

Crow  agencj  : 

Agency 

Fort  Peck  agency 

Poplar  Creek  . 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency 

Omaha i.. 

Winnehago 

Santee  and  Flandreau  agency  : 
Agency 


NEVADA. 


Nevada  agency : 
Pyramid  Lake. 


NEW   MEXICO. 


Mesealero  agency 

Agency 

Navajo  agency  : 
.     Agency 


Grande  Itonde  agency : 
Agency 

Klamath  agency: 

Agency 

Yainax 


a  be 


100 
100 


i  25 
LOO 


70 
L50 


50 

Kin 


90 

fin 
.-,1) 


20 
60 
150 


75 


70 


96 
118 


125 

111 


06 
148 


05 


57 


107 
55 

77 


35 

53 

202 


65 


92 


62 


H 

.si 

51 

!„:: 

53 

41 
8] 

68 
34 


21 

47 
133 

62 

30 

78 
57 

34 

43 


u  l»j 

©  o 

a& 


L0 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

111 

10 

10 

10 

111 

10 


10 


Cost. 


$9,  148..74 

11,761.04 

10,001.70 
10,221.71 

8,  568.  00 
'10,480.00 

8,  460.  64 
4,861.41 

4,  043.  03 

5,  671.  36 

6,  399.  31' 
4,  339.  28 


3,  868.  31 

4,  355.  75 
3,  868.  47 


6,  870.  37 

2,  737.  42 

3,  929.  54 


*4,  200.  00 
6,  881.  91 
13,  994.  89 


6,  496.  80 
5,  608.  50 


41,700.00 


8,  012.  16 


5,  056, 12 
7,  831.  33 


5,  714.  74 


6  9,519.54 

5  8,001.77 


Estimated. 
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Tsiblf  I*©.  2.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS,   ETC.— Continued. 


Location. 


okf.gox— continued. 


Siletz  agency: 

A gency  

Umatilla  agency : 

Agency , 

Warm  Springs  agency  : 

A  gencj ■ 

Sin-e-ma-abo 


lintali  and  Ouray  agency 
a  genoy 


W  LSHIHG  TON. 

Neafa  Baj  agency  : 

A gene j 
Nisqnally  and  Skokomiab  agency  . 

Chelallia 

Puyallup 

Skokomisk  

Quinaielt  agenrj  : 

Agency 

Fakima  agency  : 

A2(  iicv 


i  in  i  n  Bay  agencj 
Menouio]  ■ 


Shoahone  agency 
Wind  River.. 


73 


50 

50 
80 

in 

30 
140 


100 


5  -o 


p 


Total 1,240 


33 


59 
19 

23 
134 


110 


122 
4,731 


16 

12 

82 

1 


t 

i  1 

X 

o 

a   . 
"*  a 

rt    01 

a 

1* 

o 

S 

y< 

10 

7 

10 

8 

10 

."> 

10 

5 

10 

3 

10 

8 

10 

10 

1(1 

13 

10 

11 

21 

.0 

3 

1(1 

0 

81 

10 

11 

81 

10 

12 

Cost. 


3,  i~7 


$0,  570.  u4 
9,  380.  69 
5, 803.  :>s 

5,  274.  7!) 


"3,375.00 


5,  587.  96 

4,535.98 
8,  698.  28 
1,  865.  59 

2,754  81 

6.811.93 


8.417.02 


14.605.40 


472       422,  135.  93 


'Estimated. 
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Taiblc  No.  3.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS-OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT  DAY  SCHOOLS  I'XDKR  CONTROL  OF  INDIAN  AOENTS. 


Location. 


Pima  agency 
Papago.. 


a  g 

-    3 


S.  E. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency: 

JIoo|);i  Valley 

Mission  agency  : 

Agua  Caliente  No.  l 

Agna  Caliente  No.  2 

Coahuila 

La  Jolla 

Mesa  Grande  

Protrero  

Pauma 

Rincon ' 

San  Bernardino 

San  Jacinto 

Santa  Ysabel 

Teineoula 

Round  Valley  agency : 

Headquarters 

Lower  quarters 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  agency: 

Agency 


85 
115 


S.  E. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

s.  ]■:. 

s. 


35 
75 
7 
60 
120 
50 


E. 

s.  E. 
N. 

s.  ]•:. 
s.  i:. 

s. 


i;    E 


Cheyenne  River  agency: 

No.  l  (Hump's  camp) 

No.  2  (Cooks  cam])) 

No.  3  (Charger's  camp) 

No.  4  (Swift  Bird's  camp)   

No.  5  (On-the-Tree's  camp) 

Mo.  6  (St.  Stephen's  camp) 

No,  8  (Plum  Creek) 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  agency: 

White  Liver     

Devil's  Lake  agency: 

Turtle  Mountain 

Turtle  Mountain,  boys' 

Pine  Ridge  agency: 

No.  l  agency    

No.  2  (White  Bird's  camp)    

No. 3 

No.  4 

No.  ( Red  Don's  camp) 

No.  0        

No.  7  (Medicine  Root  creek) 

No.  8 

Rosebud  agency: 

Agency 

Black  Pipe  creek 

Corn  Creek 

Little  Oak  creek 

Little  White  river 

Oak  Creek 

Pass  Creek 

Red  Leaf's  cam])   

Ring  Thunder  camp 

Scabby  Creek 

White  Thunder  creek 

Pine  Creek  

Big  Oak  creek 

lut  Meat  creek  

Standing  Rock  agency: 

no.  i .-....: 

No  2 

No.3 

Cannon  Ball 

Grand  River 


W. 

w. 

N. 
N. 
W. 
N- 
W. 


20    S. 


N.  W. 

N.  w. 


N. 

N. 
N.E. 


N.  W. 
N.E. 

N.E. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

N. 

N.  E. 
N.W. 
W. 


N. 
N.E. 


12  W. 


N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
S.W. 


30 


25 


60 


20 


37 
28 
11 
15 
20 
18 
27 

3.-. 

19 

33 

55 
61 

(i() 

58 

68  I 

64 

40 

57 

33 

40 
25 
28 
34 
11 
31 
34 
37 
23 
36 
25 
23 
33 

36 
39 
36 

XI 
78 


25 


34 
13 
12 

11 

20 

9 

17 
17 

17 

31 
26 


10 


21 

10 

33 

10 

20 

10 

24 

111 

29 

II 

10 

10 

2; 

10 

24 

in 

28 

in 

15 

10 

29 

10 

IK 

4 

17 

4 

27 

7 

24 

10 

32 

10 

13 

10 

60 

10 

00 

10 

Cost. 


$900.  00 


1,  285.  86 

720.  00 
578.  00 
7-20.  00 
720.  00 
720.  00 
720.  00 
720.  00 
616. '36 
422.  (i0 
720.  00 
720.00 
630.  00 

840.00 
840.  00 


925. 16 


2G6.  45 
520.  64 
610.56 
607.  44 
595.  49 
603.  71 
100.  30 

550.  00 

720.  00 
3G0. 00 

664.  41 
675.  37 

672.  22 
6hG.  63 
683.  89 

673.  52 
547.  84 

556.  44 

900.  00 
900.00 
600.00 
825.  00 
600.  00 
138.60 
600.  00 
600.  00 
900.  00 
695.  72 
900.  00 
305.  00 
335.  00 

557.  74 

640. 18 

645.  57 

622.81 

1,675.91 

1,  676.  18 
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Table  No.  3. 


-ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
EKXMENT  DAY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


INDIAN    TERRITORY. 


Quapaw  Agency 

Miami '.. 

Modoc 

Peoria 


O   V 


-  . 

-  bfl 


«  .=.  -Z 


Mackinac  agency  : 

Baraga 

Elannahville. . . 

J.'Anse 

Longwood 

Middle  tillage 
Munissing  .... 
Sugar  Island  . . 
Iroquois  Point 


25  N.W. 
2    N. 
9  N.W. 


MINN  I   - 


White  Earth 

Rice  River 


Fori  Belknap  agency 
A  gency  


\l  1:1:  VSKA. 


Santee  and  Flandn 
Flandrean 
Ponoa  


jency: 


Nevada  agency 

Walker  R'iver. 

Western  Shoshone  agency 

Agency 


150  N.W. 


18  N. 


NEW  Ml  XII  0. 


Mescalero  agency  : 

Time  Ri\  era 45  X. 

Pueblo  agency  : 

San  Felipe 75  S.W. 

AcomU 180   S.W. 


\v.\hii\i.  rox. 


Neah  Hay  agency  : 
Quillehute.... . 
Jamestown 

Quinaielt  agency  : 
Queets  Village 


35   S. 


w  I8COK8IN. 

( inrii  Hay  agencj  : 

Cornelius 

Hobart 

Oneida  No.  l 

Oneida  No.  2 

Oneida  No.  3 

Oneida  East   

Stockbridge 

La  Pointe  agency  : 

Fond  du  Lac   

Grand  Portage 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Lac  Courtes  Oreilles 


15  N. 


45  S.E. 
45  S.E. 


.     70  N.E. 

120  N.E. 

75    S.E. 

75    S.W. 

Pah-quay-ah-wong 70  S.W. 

Vennillion 150  N.W. 


Total. 


30 

18 

40 

20 

30 

12 

40 

47 

10 

19 

40 

45 

20 

16 

40 

23 

40 

22 

30 

22 

40 

27 

60 

35 

60 

50 

38 

50 

16 

12 


12 


50 

30  27 

40  19 


21 
120 
45 
30 
22 
24 
28 

30 
20 

41   I 
41 

07 


32 


13 
30 


3,114 


Kt 


in 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1(1 


8 

10 

26 

10 

9 

10 

13 

10 

9 

10. 

a  © 

■8* 


3,123      1,894 


109        57,398.80 
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Table  No.  6.— ABSTRACT   OF   STATISTICAL   REPORTS  OF   MISSION 
SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


Name  ami  location. 

Distance  from 
agency,  miles. 

Society. 

Whole 

number 

attending. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Months 
in  session. 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  agency : 
Oahe 

Fort  Sully    

Piora  bottom  ... 
Id  S     

American  Missionary 
•Association. 
do 

45 

7 
20 
24 
18 
31 
20 
40 
38 
20 

32 
3 

10 
r. 

35  SE 

do 

3                    9 

18  W 

..do 

r>                9 

19  W 

...do 

7                      9 

•jo  S     

5  j                   9 

80  VV  

63  W  

05  \v 

...do 

7                    0 

do 

26                     9 

...do 

9                    12 

do 

G                     '.) 

Standing  Rock  agency: 

do 

14                    5                     3 

30  SW    

do      . 

00 
44 

30 

30 
31 

3 

21 
23 

28 

18 
14 

3 

12 

V.uikton  agency : 

Greenwood 

Oconto 

Bed  Cliff 

Presbyterian     Board 
Foreign  Missions. 

Catholic 

10 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  agency : 

10 

La  Pointe  agency: 

Red  Cliff 

do      

10 

Round  Lake 

Wind   Bivor 
Junction. 

Presbyterian     Board 
Foreign  Missions. 

10 

WYOMINC. 

Shoshone  agency : 

St  Stephen's  Mission.. 

9 

Total 

484 

1 

215 

152 
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Exhibit  No.  2, 

T«l)lo  No.  1.— SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDED  J  EXE  30,  1887. 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  Indian  day  and  industrial  schools,  and  for  other  educational  purposes 

Const  ruction  and  repair  of  school  buildings   

Purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine    

Support  and  education  of  Indian  children  in  Alaska    

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory 

Purchase  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  out-buildings,  and  repairs  at  Chillocco  school 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Chilocco  school  

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa  ...   . 

Pay  of  ('apt.  It.  11.  Pratt  as  superintendent  at  Carlisle!  school 

Support  of  Indian  school  al  Salem,  Or  eg 

Pay  of  mi  pei  intend  en  t  at  Salem  school. 

Completion  of  buildings,  repairs,  and  fencing  at  Salem  school   

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr  

Construction  of  new  buildings  and  repairs  at   ( lenoa  scho-.l    

Support  and  education  of  120  Indian  pupils  at  Ha  nip  ton,  \'a 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Lawrence,  Kans 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Lawrence  school  

Purchase  of  material,  erect  ion  of  shops  ami  ont-buildings,  and  repairs  at  Lawrence  school 

Completion  of  buildings  ami  purchase  of  additional  grounds  for  Lawrence  school  

Support  and  education  of  200  Indian  pupils  al  Lincoln  institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Support  of  ].">()  Indian  pupils  at  Saint   [guatius  Mission  school,  Montana 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  300  Indian  pupils  at  schools  iii  States  and  Territoi  iea 
Collecting  and  transporting  children  to  and  from  Indian  schools,  and  for  expenses  in  plac- 
ing children  in  white  families 

Total 


Amount. 

$650,  000 

55, 

000 

10 

000 

20,  000 

30 

025 

2 

000 

1 

500 

SO 

000 

1 

000 

;;"> 

000 

i 

500 

5 

000 

29 

750 

10 

000 

20,  040 

01 

1250 

52 

000 

4, 

750 

58,  000 

:!:( 

400 

22 

500 

50 

100 

28,  000 

1,211 

415 

T:i1>lc  I\o.  2.— TREATY,   INTEREST,  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  SET  ASIDE  FOR 
SCHOOLS  FOR  TDK   FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1887. 


Name  of  tribe. 

Name  of  agency.                 Amount. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanches 

Che  venue  and  Arapahoes 

Kiowa I          $1,  200 

do 000 

White  Earth 

720 

48  ) 

do 

1,000 

do 

600 

3,000 

1,500 

9,000 

5  000 

('row  Creels  and  Santee 

Different  Ute  agencies,  etc., 

6,500 

Utes 

8,000 

l,  G30 

3,  375 

Pottawatomies 

...do  

4,870 

.  do    

4,310 

400 

Fort  Hall 

400 

Boiso  Port 

1,050 

4.  425 

Total 

63,  700 

Set  apart  for  schools  from  various  appropriations  made  under  treaty  and  as  a  gratuity  (estimated), 
$100,000. 

SUMMARY  (Tables  1  and  2). 

School  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887 $1,211,415 

Treaty,  interest,  and  other  funds  set  aside  for  schoolsjfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887.  63,  700 
Set  apart  for  schools  from  various  appropriations  made  under  treaty  and  as  a  gratuity  (esti- 
mated)         100,000 


Total 1,375,115 
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Table  No.  3.— SCHO<  >L  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE    FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Amount. 


Support  of  Indian  day  and  industrial  schools,  and  for  other  educational  purposes 

Construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings    

Purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  slice]),  goats,  and  swine 

Support  and  education  of  Indian  children  in  Alaska. 

Support  of  Indian  school  al  Chilooco,  I  ml.  Tei  ritory 

Purchase  of  material,    erection  of  shops  and  outbuildings,  and    repairs    at  Chilocco 
school 


Pay  of  superintendent  at  Chilocco  school 

Sup  pot  I  of  Indian  school  al  Carlisle.   I'a     

Pay  of  ('a  pi.  B.  11.  Pratt  as  superintendent  at  Call  isle   school 

Purchase  of  additional  land  tor  Carlisle  school 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Salem.  Oreg    

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Salem  school  

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr  

Const  i  net  ion  of  shops  and  hospital  at  <  ieiioa  school     

Support  and  education  <>f  120  Indian  pupils  at   Hampton,  Va 

Support  of  Indian  sohool  at  Lawrence,  Cans 

Pay  of  superintend,  nt  at   Lawrence  BChool 

Purchase  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  outbuildings,  and  repairs  al    Lawrence 

school  


Support  and  education  of  200  Indian  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Support  ol  150  Indian  pupils  at  Saint   Ignatius  Mission  School, Montana 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  300  Indian  pupils  at  schools  in  states  and  Territories..  | 

Collecting  and  transporting  children  to  ana  from   Indian  schools,  and  for  expenses  in 

placing  children  m  white  families 

T<  ital 

Unexpended  balanoe  of  appropriation  for  1887  (estimated)  

Available  from  various  appropriations  made  under  treaty  and  as  a  gratuity,  estimated 
table  No.  2 i  '_ .' 


Total 


$650,  000 
55,  000 

10,  (KM) 

I'D,  000 

30,  625 

2,  DUO 

1,500 

80,  000 

1,000 
18,0110 
35,  000 

1,500 
29,  750 

6,000 
20,  040 
78,  750 

2,  ooo 

4,  750 

33,  400 
22,  51  0 
50, 100 

28,  000 

1,170,  !) If) 
30,000 

10.!,  700 

1,373,615 


Tabic  Wo.  4.— STATEMENT  SHOWING    CONDITION  OF  SPECIAL    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Erection  of  school  buildings  at 

Erection  ol  Bchoola  and  outbuildings,  Chilocco,  Iml.  Tei 

Repairs  and  new  buildings  at  Genoa,  Nebr 

Erection  of  shops,  etc.,  Easkell  Institute 
Completion  of  buildings  and  pn 
Institute 


A  mount 
appropi  Mt'  d. 

Amount 
adi  d. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

000.00 

2, ' 00 

1(1,000.00 

1  750.00 
000.00 

""$1,8 

2    171.71 
4,204.20 

21.500.00 

$25,  oao.  00 

140.32 

7,  *■!*.  29 

545.80 

3G,  500.  00 

Table  No.  5.— STATEMEN1  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  AT  DIFFERENT 
AGENCIES  AND  S(  HOOLS  IX  THE  ERECTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Agency  and  si  h  m  i. 


Albuquerque 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peck 

Fort  Stevenson 

Fort  Yuma 

Green  Pay 

< !  tand  Junction 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 

La  Pointe 

Mackinac 

Mescal  ero 

M  ission 

Neah  Bay 

Nez  Perces 


Amount. 


$200.  00 

3,314.45 

11,258.  ;:> 

3,  309.  00 

414.35 

1.010.4.-. 

210.  50 

259.37 

659.  G3 
1,875.  12 

7.".  00 
385.  00 
814.50 
733.  37 
326.  82 
175.  78 
000.  46 

47.00 
558.  00 


y  and  school. 


Nevada   

Nisquallv  and  S'Jvokomish 

Omaha.  .' 

nd  Kaw... 

Pine  Ridge 

Ponca,   Pawnee.  Otoe,  etc  .. 
Pottawatomie,  etc 

Pima 

Quapaw 

^,ln  Carlos 

Santo  e 

Shoshone   

Sisseton 

Southern  Ute 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Tnlalip 

"Warm  Springs 

Yankton 


Amount. 


$99. 

702. 
183. 
154. 
30. 
273. 
221. 
420. 
800. 
L73. 
648. 
553. 
005. 
350. 
139. 
310. 
196. 
190. 
124. 


Total 


46,344.  10 
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'abBo  No.  6.— SUMMARY  SHOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF  GENERAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  ERECTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNK  30,  1867. 


Amount  on  hand  from  appropriations  of  preceding  year 
Amount  appropriated 

Amount  available  July  1, 188C 

Cost  of  new  school  buildings 

Cost  ot  repairs. 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  July  l,  1887 


Amount. 


$19,804.06 
55.  000.  00 


i4.  804.  00 


34,235.10 
12,  100.  00 


28,  459.  96 
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Exhibit  ^o.  3. 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  INDIANS,  NUMBER  OF 
CHILDREN,  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
FOR  WHICH  NO    SCHOOL   FACILITIES  HAVE    BEEN   PROVIDED. 


Agency. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley 

Mission 

Round  Valley 

Tale  Uiver 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  . . 

Devil's  Lake 

Fort  Berthold 

Pino  Ridge 

Rosebud  •- 

Sisseton.. 

Standing  Rock 

Yankton 

IDAIIO. 

Fort  Hall 

Lemhi 

Xez  Perc6 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 

Osage  and  Kaw 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 

Quapaw 

Sac  and  Fox 

IOWA. 
Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac 

MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth 

MONTANA.. 

Blacki'eet 

Crow 

Flathead  

Fort  Belknap 

FortPeck 

Tongue  River 


2,  732 
12,300 
4,870 


550 

3,000 

547 

700 


1,728 


2, 965 
2,  274 
2,  337 
1,322 

4,  873 

8,000 
1,500 
4,700 
1,776 


1,  432 
557 

1,460 


3,534 
4, 182 
1,905 
1,968 
1,049 
2,  260 


380 

1,007 
7,300 

6,  028 


2,026 
3,  226 
2,280 
1,650 
2,917 
795 


o  a 


a  is 


550 
2,  250 
1,000 


250 
750 
120 
140 


350 


1,122 

550 
575 
213 
1,090 
1,700 
320 
950 
494 


252 
114 

360 


875 
980 
520 
527 
250 
550 


210 
1,460 

1,104 


570 

750 
600 
312 
705 
159 


Capacity  of  Gov- 
ernment schools. 


Boarding.     Day 


200 
125 
50 


70 
100 

80 
17.. 
225 
400 
150 
160 


100 
20 
60 


350 
225 

250 
240 
150 
130 


40 


50 
300 


200 


150 


125 
40 

40 


335 
150 


210 


50 
15 
35 

20 
100 


350 

100 
80 


Capacity  of  mis- 
sion schools  on 

reservations. 


Boarding.  Day 


75 


90 
130 


285 


200 


110 

50 


30 


25 


75 


100 
"26' 


■S  5 


o  b 
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Exhibit    No.   3.— STATISTICAL    TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    OF    INDIANS, 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN,  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Agency. 

0 

H 

o 
t- 

^   . 
5  g 

gl 

03 

a 

rr. 

«-,  a 

O    CO 

■-  ea 
o 

-Za 
§£* 

O.S  o 

iss 

w 

Capacity  of  Gov- 
ernment schools. 

Capacity  of  mis- 
sion schools  on 
reservations. 

jer    of    children    be- 
en 6  and  16  years  of 
forwhicli  there  are  no 
ool  accommodations. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

3  %  cVg 

NEBRASKA. 

2,382 
1,312 

4.558 
3,680 

450 
19,  277 

'       7,  7(52 

3,000 

510 

!>7."> 

533 

325 

950 
750 

100 
6,  500 
2,  149 

600 

100 

140 
75 

75 

15 

100 

35 

70 

15 

60 
150 

10 

308 

NEVADA. 

* — 

840 

680 

NEW  MEXICO. 

35 

80 
200 

80 

70 
150 
80 

156 

6,  420 

30 

200 

30 

300 

280 

1,  339 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

320 

OREGON. 

50 

612           150 

894            196 
1  000           "Ml 

70 

Umatilla 

90 

101 

60        an 

110 

UTAH. 

2,308 
3  150 

560 
R95 

100 

460 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Colville 

320 

305 

50 
165 

30 
110 
140 

100 

40 

30 
40 

50 

N  isqually  and  Skokomish 

1,712 

423 
1,223 

3,  290 

3,  000 
3,796 

1,800 

340 

90 

240 

660 

600 
935 

400 

145 

20 

Tulalip     . 

130 

520 

WISCONSIN. 

350 
200 

150 

735 

WYOMING. 

80 

320 

Total 

170,  325 

40, 165 

5  810    3  400 

1,970 

520 

28,  121 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tabic  No.  I.— NAME,    POSITION,  TERM    OF   SERVICE,  AND    SALARY    OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ALBUQUfeRQl'E,  N.  UIEX. 


Name. 


Position. 


P.  F.  Burke 

Henry  A.  Koster 

James  II.  Wroth 

Alice  L.  Koster 

Carolina  Burke 

Hernando  J.  Messenger  — 

Anna  M.  Messenger 

Meriam  Eastman 

Sarah  A.  Driesbaoh  

Adeline  Savage 

Peter  Savage 

Zenaa  E.  Bliss 

David  S.  Patterson 

(  hail 's  Schroeder '. 

Herman  Seigel 

Kli/.:ii>rTh|i-\  Pease 

Km.na  F.  Cobnro 

Sam, l.-l  Ji.  Forest 

Adeline  Savage 

Keo33ja  Meuaul 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Teacher 

.   ...do 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant   matron   ... 
Industrial  teacher  .. . 

Carpenter 

Fanner 

Baker  

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook   

Laundress 

do 


Commence- 
ment 

of  service. 


Oct. 
Nov. 

Oct. 

•Jan. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Feb. 

Nov. 
Apr. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 
Nov. 

Feb. 
Oet. 

Nov. 

Feb. 


2,  1886 

16, 188G 

2,1888 
14,  1**7 
20,  1**7 
20,  1887 

7,  l^C) 
16,  1886 
10,1887 
13, 1886 

!i,  1887 
11,1**7 
10,1887 

2,  1887 
24,  1886 
Ki,  1**7 

7,  1886 
13,  1886 
10,  1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jnne  .10, 
June  30, 

June  30, 

dune  3d, 
dune  30. 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Nov.  11, 
June  30, 
dune  3D, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Apr.  1, 
June  30, 
dune  30, 
June  30, 
d  une  30, 

Feb.    o, 

June  30, 


1887 
1887 
1887 
18*7 
1887 
1887 
1**7 
1886 
18*7 
l*s7 
1**7 
1**7 
1**7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 

18*7 

1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,500 

1,2(10 
500 
600 
6011 
720 
600 
720 
720 
4*0 
84(1 
840 
720 
480 
4*0 
500 
480 
MO 
480 
480 


(  AKIJSLE,   I»A, 


R.  H.  Pratt Superintendent 

A.  J.  Standing ;  Assistant  superintendent 

o.  G.  Given. Physician 

S.  G.  Gould Clerk 

Annie  S.  Fly Assistant  clerk 

Jam  s  II.  Richards Clerk 

C.  H.  Hepburn do 

W.  S.  Campbell Disciplinarian 

•lames  II    Richards Lgent  for  pupils  

C.  M.  Semple Principal  teacher 

Emma  A.  Cutter !  Teacher 


do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


V.  T.  Booth 

F.  L.  Fisher 

M,  E.  B.  Phillips  ... 

Lydia  E.  Dittos 

Bessie  Patterson  — 
Lizzie  A.  Shears. . . 
Alice  M.  Seahrook. 

Kate  Irvine 

Flora  F.  Love 

Mable  Cranie 

Kate  Irvine   ., 

Mary  E,  Campbell. 
Anna  R.  Stafford  .., 
A.  M.  Worthington 

M.  Wilson 

Iff.  Burgess. 

M.  F.  Hammond. .., 
O.  T.  Harris 

A .  Woods  Walker  . 

H.  H.Cook 

T.  S.  Reighter..... 
George  W.  Kemp  . 
Joseph  Wisecoby.. 
Edwin  Schananden 

David  Miller 

B.T.  Comman 

B.  T.  Comman 

A.  L.  Haller Assistant  farmer 

Oliver  Harlan do 

E.Miller Dairy  people  — 

M.  E.  Common ' do 


Matron 

Assistant  matron 

In  charge  dining-room. 

do 

Nurse 

Printer 

Carpenter  

Wagon-maker 

Tinner  

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Harness-maker 

Baker  

do 

Farmer 

do 

do 


J  111  v 

July 
July 
Julv 
July 
Sept. 
Nov. 
.1  uly 
Nov. 
July 
July 
July 
J  uly 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Julv 
July 
July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
May  12, 
July  1, 
Feb.  15, 
b.  15, 
Julv  I, 
Feb.  la, 
Julv  1, 
Feb.  15, 




June  30, 

1886  .1  une  30, 
1886  June  30, 
1886  .June  .'id, 
1886    Oct    31, 

1886  |  June  30, 
1886  June  3u, 
1886  J  une  30, 
1886  June  30. 
1886  J  une  30, 
1886  dun.'  3i>, 
1886  June  30, 
1886  June  30, 
1886  !  Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
rune  30, 
Aug.  31, 

J  line  30, 
1886  dune  30, 
1886  J  une  30, 
1886  June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
dune  30, 
June  3o, 
June  30. 


1  8*6 
1886 
L886 
1886 

1*86 


L886 

1886 
1 886 
1**6 
1886 
1886 


June  30, 


Tune  30, 
Tune  30, 
June  30, 
1886    June  30, 

1886  Apr.  30, 

1887  J  une  30, 


1880 

1887 


Feb.  14, 
June  30, 


1887  '  June  30, 

1886  I  Feb.  14, 

1887  June  30, 

1886  '  Feb.  14, 

1887  June  30, 


18*7 
1887 
1887 
1**7 
1 886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
18*7 
1887 
1**6 
1886 
1886 
1**6 
1886 
1*87 
1*87 
1887 
1**7 
1**7 
1887 
1**7 
1**7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$1,000 

1,200 

1,  200 

1,  200 

720 

900 

000 

000 

900 

900 

600 

600 

600 

600 
600 
600 
M0 
540 
,r)40 
540 

.-.40 
720 
300 
540 
600 
600 
720 
700 
700 
600 
540 
600 
600 
180 
180 
900 
600 
000 
180 
480 
180 
180 
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Tsibl<»  No.    I.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM   OF   SERVICE,  AND    SALARY   OF 
EMPLOYES  IX  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CARLISLE,  PA.— Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Phil:  Norman Musician,  and  painter 

s.  a  Jordan  Boilers,  etc    

II.  E.  Richardson Property  (in  charge  of) 

G-eorge  Fonlk Teamster 

Jane  R.  Daw  son Seamstress 

B.Corbett do 

C.  Parker   do 

M.  T.  Strausburg do 

Mary  C.  Smiley Hospital  cook  

Fanny  Noble Cook  

Annie  K.  Jordan . Laundress      

Ella  L.  Patterson In  oharge  of  small  boy 

Ella  L.  Datterson do 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Jul\ 
July 
Julv 

Max 

July 
July 
July 
July 

Sept. 


1. 1886 
1,1886 
l.  1886 
1,1880 
1,1880 
l.  1886 
1,  I -»; 
4,  1887 
1,  L886 
1.  L886 
1,  L886 
1, 1880 
1, 1880 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 
-rune  30, 
Julv  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Apr.  30, 
J  une  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
-]  une  30, 


1887 
1 887 
1885 
1887 
L887 
18s  7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


$300 
540 
300 

300 
2  Id 
240 
•J  !i» 
240 
1;0 
480 
800 
600 
720 


<  'IIII.4M  <  O,    l\l>      II    II. 


William  R.  Branham Superintendent July   1, 

R.  T.  Simpson Clerk Julv     1. 

M.C.  Riddel! do June  L5, 

George  R.  Westfall Physician July    1, 

E.  A.  Gray Disciplinarian ■ Inly    1, 

Burt  Deer Principal  teacher July    1, 

(laid.  Warner do July  16, 

Frank  Mason do Aug.    1, 

Thomas  Pratt do Aug.  16, 

Mar     E.  Singleton do Oct.     1, 


Mary  Gray 

Henry  BoollO do 

Henry  Box do 

George  Washington do 

Luke  Stanton do 

Bertha  V.  Aspell ' do 

Sarah  Tacia do 

Mamie  Sheddan. 
A.  L.  Branham  . 
J.  W.  Hruc.-  ... 
(J.  C.  Hitchcock 
Posso  Warner  .  . 
William  Pearco. 
Theodore  Pearce 
William  Barnes. 

A.  Ton pan 

James  Whisenhunt Gardener 

Thurber  Thomas  . . Herder  . . 


Teaohei  Jul\ 


Julv  1. 
Julv  16, 
Aug.  L, 
Aug.  16, 

1. 
l. 
1. 


Sarah  Facie Tailoress 

Isabella  McDade  do 

Mary  Eagle   do 

Jenny  Eagle do 

Anna  Bruce do 

Mary  Phelps Cook 

Whisenhunt do 

Hugh  Phelps Baker 

FL  B.  Califf Laundrymau. . . 

Eliza  White Laundress 

S.  E.  Mickell Nurse 

S.  E.  Pollock Farmer 

Johnson  Lane Herder 

John  Myers Cadet  sergeant 

Reuben  Oskey do 


Sept. 

Julv 

Matron Julv 

do July    1. 

Mechanic July     1, 

Shoemaker July    1, 

Blacksmith  and  wheelwright    Julv    1, 

do July  16, 

do Aug.   1. 

do Lug.  16, 

do Oct.      1, 

Apr.  1, 
May  1, 
July  1, 
July  10, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  10, 


Henry  Boolio 
Eddie  (riejrysen  . .. 

George  Smith 

Homer  Segar 

John  Block 

Levi  Frank   

Arthur  Kestah 

Bunt  Deer 

Posso  Warner 

Ernest  Lushhaugh . 
Henry  Boolio  ...... 

Carl  Eares 


July 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Oct. 


May  10, 

July 
I  July 

July 

Julv 

July 
;  Oct, 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

i  Apr. 


ISM! 

1887 
ism; 
1886 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1886 
L886 

Is  SO 

1886 
L886 
L886 
1886 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

,1887 
1886 
1880 
1880 
1886 
1880 

,1880 
1886 
1S80 
1887 
1880 
1886 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1886 
1880 
1880 
1886 
1887 
1887 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  ,",ii, 
June  30, 
July  l.">, 
July  31, 
Aug.  i">, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Julv  1"), 
July  31, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 

Julv   1."), 

June  30, 
June  3o, 

June  30, 
June  30, 
July  15, 
July  31, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
July  15, 
July  31, 
Aug.  1."., 
Aug.31, 

,  June  30, 
Alar.  31, 

|  June  30, 

'  June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

I  June  30, 
June  30, 
May  15, 

j  Sept.  30, 
May  15, 

j  June  30, 

i  Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
Bdc.  31. 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


18S7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
Is,  7 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1  887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$1,500 
1,  200 
1,200 
500 
900 
700 
700 
700 
TOO 
7H0 
600 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
000 
000 
900 
500 
600 

000 
000 

600 

600 
300 
180 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

600 

500 

5o0 

180 

500 

900 

180 

60 

00 

(iO 

60 

60 

60 
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Table  No.   I.— NAME,    POSITION,    TERM    OF    SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
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FORT  HALL,  IDAHO. 


Name. 


Position. 


BurrillP.  Baker. Superintendent  . .. 

Joseph  D.  Everest do 

George  B.  Porter Teacher 

John  T.  Capps do 

P.  H.  S.  Everest do 

L.  M.  Capps Industrial  teacher 

Annie  E.  Jones Matron 

Julia  E.  Everest  do 


Blanche  B.  Junes  . . 

Mary  J.  Lyons 

Maggie  E.  Russell. 

May  Wichf 

Mary  E.  •leu-en  — 
Minnie  Yandell 


Seamstress. 

do  .... 

do    ... 

Cook 

do  .... 

Lanndi 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


July 
Nov. 
July 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
July 
Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
Dec. 
July 
Jan. 
July 


1.  1886 

1,  1886 

1,  1886 
18,  1886 

G,  1886 
16,  1886 

1,  1886 
16,  1886 

1,  1886 
14,  1886 
18, 1886 

1, 1886 
1!),  1887 

1, 1886 


Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
Oct.  17, 
Nov.  5, 
J  une  30, 
June  30, 
Dee.  15, 
J  une  30, 
Sept  14, 
Dee.  17, 
Juno  30, 
Jan.  13, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1S86 
1887 
1886 

1886 
1887 
1887 
1 886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


FORT  STEVENSON,   DAKOTA 


W.  Scott  .... 

J.  v.  Quick 

1!.  Fuiuian  Ducket! . . 
John  M.  McLaughlin 

Maggie  Talbot 

Liosemary  Spier 

Rosemary  Scott 

Emma  J.  Jenkins  — 

Charles  T.  <  i  u.lu'Il   -  - 

Henry  Karmascb 

.1  oseph  W'inans 

Bissell 

1.  ',i.i  Staley 

Mary  Staley 

Mai  v  Staley 

!.,/  ie  Bartelo 

Mal\     Lissell 

Mary  McLaughlin. .. 

Mary  Wilkinson 

Pretty  Crow  

( ledar  Wood  Feather. 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician 

do  ...  .'. 

Industrial  teacher  . . 
Teacher  

do 


do 

Matron 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

do 

Carpenter 

1  inner 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress   

do 

....  do  

Cook  

Laundress 

do 

Watchman 

do 


July 
July 
Dec. 

July 
Julj 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 

J  uly 

A  pr. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aim. 

Oct. 

J  u'v 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


l.  1886 
:.,  1886 
•),  1886 
1,  1886 
l,  L886 
1, 1886 
(i,  1887 
5, 1886 
1,  1886 
;'.,  18.-7 
1,  L886 
1,1886 
1,  1886 
1,  L886 
Si,  L886 
1,  L886 
1,  188C 
l,  l-.-r> 
I.  1886 
24, 1887 
27,  1887 


June  30, 
Sept. 'JO, 
J  une  30, 
June  30, 
June  30. 
Jan.  5, 
June  30, 
J  one  .'iii, 
Mar.  3, 
J  une  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Oct.  8, 
July  31, 
Sept  30, 
Jnnv  30, 
June  30, 

Sept.  24, 
June  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 


1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
18^7 
1887 
18,-7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 

1887 

1886 

1887 

18*7 
1887 


FORT   YUitIA,   FALIFOKMA. 


Mary  O'Xeill 

J.  W.  Youngblood.. 

Julia  Land) 

Felicita  Byrne 

Josephine  liochet 

Maty  Eepat 

Catharine  Early 

Mary  Castillo 

Kose  Nemdeh 

Suz  Diajj 

Mary  Sayenti 

Modesta  Lwyer 

Culcunio 

Chalico 

Camino 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  industrial  teacher. 

Principal  teacher. 

Teacher 


Matron 

Assistant  matron  . .. 

Seamstress 

A.ssistan1  seamstn  sj 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laborer 

Watchman 


July 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
J  uly 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Oct. 


1,1886 
1,  1887 
1 , 1 887 
1, 1887 
i,  L887 
1,1886 
1,  Ism; 
1, 1886  | 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1, 1886  | 
1, 1886 
1,1886 
1, 1886 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
J  une  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  IT., 
June  30. 
June  3o, 
Oct.  31, 
J  une  30, 

Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Jan.     8, 


1 887 
1887 
1,-87 
1887 
1 887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
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Table  No.    1.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM    OF    SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.-Continued. 

GENOA,  NEBRASKA. 


Name. 


Horace  It.  Chase 

Judson  Be<  camon  — 

Ed.  C.  McMillan 

Bessie  M.  Johnston.. 

Eelen  Chandler 

Catharine  C.  Chase.. 

Ossie  M.  Abbott 

Isaac  Bettelyonn 

Josephine  C.  May  — 

Sarah  J.  Conner 

Adelia  Danville 

Gertrude  Parton 

vlice  S.  Roy 

Louisa  Sissons 

.1 .  Carroll  House 

Annie  Williamson... 

Amelia  liernard 

Ma  .).  McConnelL... 

Keltic  Irish 

Elizabeth  Young — 

Lizzie  Harvey 

Mrs.  Hunter 

Dayton  Irish 

John  W.  Williamson. 


Position. 


Superintendent 

Clerl    

Physician   

Principal  teacher 

Teacher , 

do 

i do 

Assistant  teach ei 

Matron 

Assistant  matron   

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant   seam-; 

Disciplinarian 

!  Cook  

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

-1" 

....     do 

Assistant  laundress... 
j  Storekeeper 

Carpenter  

Farmer 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
N  o  v . 
Sept. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
July 


1, 1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1.-86 
1,  1886 
1, 1886 
1,  1886 

15,1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,1886 

17,  1887 
1, 1886 
1, 1886 
1,1886 

15. 1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 

17. 1887 
15, 1886 
15, 1886 

1,  1886 
1,  1886 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 
June  30, 
Juno  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Juue30, 
June30, 

. I  line  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Jan.  15, 
Dec.  31, 
Jan.  16, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
J  one  30, 
June  3d, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 
1K87 
1887 
1 887 
1887 
1 887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
b-87 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
18*7 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,5(0 
1,  OUO 
600 
720 
600 
600 
600 
180 
720 
(100 
ISO 

600 
400 
180 
180 
400 
180 
400 
400 
400 
180 
180 
640 
840 


GKAXD  .iriVCTIOlV,  COLORADO. 


W.J.  Davis 

J.  J.  Robertson 

Thos.  Griffith 

Minnie  Henderson. . 
Minnie  Henderson. . 
Frank  E.  Whitson.. 
Elizabeth  Williams. 

A  Hie  Hushes 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Whitson. 

Albert  Hablich 

Matilda  J.  Shott.... 

Anna  Hughes 

Lena  Koechle 


Superintendent ',  Aug.   8,  1886 

Physician  and  clerk Oct.     4,1886 

Principal  teacher i  Oct.    20,1886 

Teacher Oct.   15,1886 

do Apr.     1,1887 

Industrial  teacher Nov.  25,  1886 

Matron Oct.  15,1886 

Cook Dec.     7, 1886 

do Mav    1,1887 

do j  May  26,1887 

Laundress :  Dec.    3. 1886 

do !  Dec.  25,1886 

do May    1,1867 


June  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 
Jan.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Apr.  3, 
May  25, 
June  30, 
Dec.  17, 
Apr.  30, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 


$1,500 
1,  200 
900 
600 
600 
720 
720 
540 
540 
540 
480 
480 
480 


HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  KANSAS. 


Arthur  Grabowskii  . . 

Charles  Robinson 

L.  F.  Limbert 

Paul  J.  Hogan 

M.  C.  Riddell 

Wm.  A.  Jenks 

James  P.  Gorman 

Lizzie  J.  Grabowskii 

Ellen  Mayo 

Anna  C.  Hamilton  .. 

Priscilla  P.  Wood 

AbbieColtrane 

Gertie  McGee 

Delia  H.Davis 

Mary  Kiley 

Rachel  A.  Stanton. .. 

Delia  Bottsford 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Da  vies 

Samuel  Reynolds 

H.  B.  Peair's 

Peter  Tracy 

Mary  E.  Clapp 

L.  S.  Eowler 

S.  D.  Hamilton 

Eran  k  Hunter 

Albert  Kent 

Julia  V.  Wood. 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk  and  book-keeper. 

do 

Physician  

Principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

. ..  do 

Head  waiter 

do 


July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

July 

May 

Julv 

Sept, 

July 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Sept, 

July 

July 

Oct, 

July 

Sept. 

Oct, 


1, 1886 
1,1887 

1, 1886 
1, 18x7 
1,1886 

1. 1886 
1,  1887 

22,  1886 

1. 1887 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 

16,  1887 

1,  1886 

17,1886 

I,  1886 

11,1886 

1,  1886 

18, 1887 

21, 1887 

26,  1886 

1, 1886 

1, 1886 

16, 1886 

1,  1886 

11,1886 

20, J886  | 


Dec.  31,1886 

$2,  000 

June  30, 1887 

2,  000 

Dec.  31,1886 

1,200 

June  30, 1887 

1,  200 

June  30, 1887 

1,000 

Nov.    9,  1 886 

1,000 

June  30,  1887 

1,000 

Drc.  31,  1886 

600 

Juno  30,  1887 

6>0 

June  30,  1887 

600 

June  30,  1887 

600 

Mav  15,1887 

600 

J  one  30,  1^X7 

600 

Sept.  11,  1886 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Oct.   10,1886 

600 

June  30,  1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Feb.  20,  1887 

600 

June  30,  1887 

600 

June  30,  1887 

900 

June  30, 1887 

720 

Oct,   15,1886 

540 

June  30, 1887 

540 

Sept.   4,1886 

300 

Sept.  20, 1886 

300 

Feb.  20, 1887 

30Q 
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Table    No.  1.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM   OF  SERVICE,  AND   SALARY   OF 
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HASKELL    INSTITUTE,   KANSAS-Continued. 


Name. 


M.  L.Eldridge  ... 
Laura  Lutkins. ... 
M.  L.Eldridge..-. 
Nana  B.  Riddle... 

C.  C.  Carson 

Betsie  Anderson  . 

Albert  Kent 

Mary  Jackson 
Martha  Campbell. 
Edward  Harry 
Henry  Hopkins.  - . 
Field  v  Swee/.y  . . ; 
Albert  Fontenelle. 
Lizzie  Smith 

Sallie  M.  Hogan. . 

Mary  North 

Ollie  M.  Lewis  ... 

Annie  E.  Warner. 

Clara  Mc Bride 

Eva  Anderson. .-- 

Susan  Hawkins ... 
Julia  Saunders  . . . 

Susan  Hawkins  ... 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Head  waiter 

Hospital  nurse 

do • 

do 

Assistant  nurse,  etc. . 

Cook,  hospital 

Cook    

do 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  Beamstress. 

do 

Tailoress 

...  do     

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.  - . 

do 

....  do  


Emily   BayhiDe. do 

PhillipPntt  Carpenter  — 

John  Bach Wagon-maker 

Tims.  o.  Council Blacksmith  ... 

Chns.  Moore do 


<;.  W.  Savage. 

Ihos.  I>"\  le 

Wm.  Templeton 

Henry  Sbumaker 

George  Rev*  Lok 

Lorenzo  Scott 

Andrew  Let«  is  

John  R.  Wood 

John  S.  Pratt 

David   II.  Lewis 

V.   S.    Reese    

R.  K.  Kedward  

Mose  Van  Horn 

J.  M.  Cannon 


Engineer  and   machinist 

\  sal   eng.  and  machinist 

Baker 

do  

..  do 

Night  watchman 

—  do 

Storekeeper 

Fai  mer 

....  do  

do 

( l-ardener 

Shoemaker 

do 


May  1, 
July  1. 
June  16, 
Aug.  2, 
Jnly  1. 
Sept.  11, 
Jnly  1, 
Sept.  11, 
Feb.  l. 
July  1, 
Oct  l, 
Mar.  11, 
Apr.  l. 
July  1, 
Feb.  14. 
July  1, 
Nov.  25, 
.J  uls-  1. 
Jan.  17, 
July  1, 
July  i, 
Sept.  20, 
Jan.  17, 
Mar.  0, 
July  l, 
Jan.  21, 
July    l, 

Jan.  18, 

July  1, 

Dee.   1, 

July  l, 

Dee.  8, 
Jan.  21, 
July  1, 
Jan'.  5, 
July  1, 
Jnly  l. 

Sept.  it, 

Feb.  l. 
July  <i, 
July  l, 

Apr.  20, 


Termination 
of  service. 


18K7 
1886 
1 B87 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1 887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1886 

1886 

1887 

1887 
1886 

1887 
L886 
1887 
1886 

1886 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 

1887 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 


June  15, 
July  24, 
June  30, 
June  1">, 
Sept.  l, 
Jan.  22, 
Sept.  nt. 
Jan.  31, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Feb.  17, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  36, 
June  30, 
Sept.  la. 

Feb.  28, 

Dec.  15, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Sept.  4, 
Dec.  15, 
Mar.  8, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Sept.  4, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Dee.  7, 
Jan.  30, 
J  une  3d, 
Jan.  i. 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Sept.    8, 

Jan.  31, 
June  30, 

May  15, 
Apr.  19, 
June  30, 


1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 

1887 

1 886 
1887 

1887 

1887 
1887 
1887 

1886 

1887 

1886 
1887 

1887 

1886 

1886 

18,-7 
1  887 

1887 
1887 
1886 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 

1887 

1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 

188  7 

1887 

1887 

1887 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


$300 
540 
540 
540 
240 
240 
360 
360 
360 
120 
120 
1-20 
120 
540 
400 
240 
240 
540 
540 
540 
240 
240 
240 
240 
720 
600 
600 
600 
1)00 
540 

540 
540 

540 
540 
540 
600 

600 

600 

COO 

600 
300 

600 


PAWNEE,  I.\DI.L\  TEKKITOKV. 


Chas.  A.  Shaw I  Superintendent 

11.  T.Gordon do 

Florence  McKenzie Teacher 

Annie  N.  Gordon do 

Cora  Eyre   do ... 

Ralph  J.  Weeks  do 

Jno.B.Cage.. Industrial  teacher. 

H.  B  Akin do 

Linnie  Shaw Matron 

Carrie  L.  Davis do 

Annie  F.  Akin do 

M .  A .   Bailey Seamstress 

Lelia  L.  Lucas do 

Annie  Howell Assistant   seamstrc 

Emily  Bayhylle  do 

Mary  Gillinghan. do 

W.  C.  Wright Baker 

BUyDobla I      ..  do    

Annie  E.Wright i  Cook. 


July 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 


Annie  W.  Hammock. 
Euphemia  Sherman . . 

Annie  Speroots 

Jane  True 

Sarah  Still  Hawk.... 

Frank  Bayhylle 

Joseph  Carrion 

George  Howell 


do  ... 

Laundress 

do    .. 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Herder  . . . 

do  ... 

do  ... 


July 
Feb. 
July 

Sept. 
Feb. 
July 

Sept 

July 
Nov. 
A  pr. 
July 

Sept 

July 
Sept, 

Jan. 
July 

Sept.  13, 

May  31. 
July    I, 

July  11. 
Nov.    7, 


1886  Aug.31, 

1886  J  mm  30, 

1886  J  mi.' 3o. 

1886  J  mm  30, 

1886  Aim.  31. 

18s. ;  June  30, 

1886  Jan.  31, 

1887  J  une  30, 
1886  Aug.31, 

1886  Jan.  31, 

1887  J  une  30, 
1886  Aug.31, 
1886  J  une  30, 

1886  Aug.31, 
1880  Feb.  28, 

1887  J  une  30, 
1886  Aug.31, 
1886  J  uno  30, 
1886  Aug. 31, 

1886  J  une  30, 

1887  Mar.  31, 
1886  J  une  20, 

1886  Dec.  31, 

1887  June  20, 
1886  July  10, 
1886  Nov.  6, 
1886  Dec.  13, 


1886 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1886 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 

1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 


$900 
1,200 
600 
600 
360 
360 
540 
540 
480 
480 
480 
360 
360 
120 
120 
120 
400 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
126 
240 
240 

240 
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Tablo    No.   1.— NAME,   POSITION,  TERM    OF    SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.-Continned. 

SALEHI,  OREGOIV. 


Name 


Position. 


Co  m  in  en  ce- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
i    of  service. 


John  Lee Superintendent 

I     i .  Williams Clerk 

EL  II.  Booth   do 

Joseph  A.  Sell  wood Principal  teacher. .. 

L.  M.  Hensel Physician 

Geo.  W.  Hutchison do 

E.  B.  Hensel   Teacher 

Janie  McE.  Graham do 

Willie Lerna <1<> 

Win.  F.  Weatherford Assistant  teacher.. 

Clara   L.  (HI  man do 

Letitia M.Lee Matron 

Eliza  L.  Murphy Assistant  matron" 

Minnie  J,  Walker Seainst  i  ess 

Mary  T.  McGrade do 

Elizabeth  Hudson Laundress 

Philip  Jones    Laundress  helper 

Fiducia  T.  Howell    Cook 

Jennie  McE. Graham .do 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin do 

Wm.   L.  Bright. Farmer. 

W.  C. .  Savage Gardener 

Frank  J.  Beaty do 

John  Gray. Carpenter,  etc  

Sanil.    A.  Walker Shoe  and  harness  maker.. 

Wm.  L.  Hudson Blacksmith,  etc 

Lnther  Myers Tinsmith,  etc 

W.  H.  Utter Tailor 

Henry  St  ere Head  printer 

Walter   Brownell Baker 

Charley  Frank do 

Saml.  She] ton Batcher 

Paschal  Bruce do 

Alex.    Duncan Issue    clerk.... 

James  Maxwell Hospital   steward 

Katie  L.   Brewer Assistant  cook 

David    E.  Brewer Disciplinarian 

John  A sher Cadet  sergeant 

Frank  Canon    do 

Charles  Pe  Ell do 

Charles   Lewis do 

Charles  Lewis   do 

George  Pinte do 

Prank  Carson do 

John  Adams do 

George  *Pinte do 

Peugra  Logan do 

Eliza  Stristah do 

Flora  Pearce do 

Susette  Temp do 

Sarah  Pierce •....do 


July 
July 
Dec. 
July 
July 
Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
Julv 
Aug. 

A  ]>i  . 
Julv 
July 
. I  uly 
dan. 
Aug. 
Julj 
July 
Fell. 
Feb. 
July 
Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

July 
July 
Julj 
July 
July 
July 
Apr. 

A  in. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
May 
Jan. 
July 
dan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1,1886 
1,1886 
8,  1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

23,  1887 
1,  1886 

14, 1887 
1, 1*86 
1, 18H6 
7, 1887 
l.  1886 
1, 188G 
1, 1886 
1,  1*87 
1,  1886 
1.18K6 
I,  1886 
1,1877 

14,  1887 
1, 1886 
1,  18*6 

11,1887 
1,  1886 
],l*8fi 
I,  1886 
1.  1886 

1,  ]rM 

1.  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1.  1887 
1,  1886 
1,18*6 
I,  1887 
1.1887 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 
1,1887 
1,  1886 
1.  1887 
1,  1886 
1,1887 
1, 1886 
1, 1886 
1,1*86 
1, 1886 


June  30, 
Nov.  23, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Dec.  31, 

JuneBO, 

Dec.  31, 

June  30, 

.Iune.".i), 
lei,.    28, 

June30, 

J  uno  30, 
June  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
J  uno  .'30, 

Dec.   31, 

Feb.  13, 

June  30. 
June30, 

Mar.  31, 
.lime  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 

J  line  .'id, 

June  30, 
June30, 
Mar.  31, 
Juno  30, 

Apr.  30, 
dune  30, 
dune. 3  I 
June  30, 
June  30. 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 

•  I  line. 30, 

Dec.  31, 
June  30, 

Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 

June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1887 
1886 

1886 

1 886 

1886 

1887 

188. 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1**7 

L887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1**7 

1887 

1886 

1887 

1887 

1887 

18*7 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887| 

1887 

1887 

1**7 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

18*7 

1887 

1886 

1**7 

1886 

1**7 

1880 

18*7 

18*6 

1887 

18*6 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

1 ,  200 

l,0n0 

1,000 

600 

600 

500 

600 

6d0 

700 

600 

4*0 

45 

480 

150 

540 

540 

540 

900 

720 

720 

!KI0 

900 

900 

000 

901) 

120 

120 

120 

150 

150 

180 

60 

300 

900 

96 

96 

72 

72 

48 

48 

24 

24 

12 

12 

72 

48 

24 

12 
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BOARDING-SCHOOLS  UNDER  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

Table   No.   2.— NAME,   POSITION,   TERM  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 

EMPLOYES  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  UNDER  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona.— Colorado. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 

of  sei  \  ice. 


Mande  A.  Dickerson Snpei  intendenl 

Mary  E.  Conner do 

Ella  Burton  do 

Pannie  M.  Webb Teachi  c 

Ella  Barton do 

Prances  Smith .Mat ton , 

Lillie  Barton do 

Esther  Traoey Seamstress 

Lillie  Barton <lo 

Rena  Merritt do 

Eva  Stephenson Cook  July 

Ocha  Lettama Laundress Julv 

Hepah  do Oct' 


July 
N  o  v, 
Apr. 
July 

s.  ]»t 
Julv 
A  pr. 
Julj 

Sept 
Apr. 


1.  1887 
1,  [886 

13,  1886 
l.  1886 

12  188! 
1,  1886 

13,  1887 

12,  1887 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 
1.  L886 


Termination 
of  service. 


A.m. 

Feb. 
June 
Sept 

Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
Mas 
Apr. 
J  uno 
Ma\ 
Sept 
June 


31.1880 
17,  1887 

30,  1887 

12,  1886 

31,  1887 
11.1 887 
30,  1887 

13,  1887 
11,  1887 
30,  1887 
13,  1887 
30,  1 886 
30,  L887 


Annual 
salary . 


$900 
!)00 
900 
7 'JO 
7 -JO 
720 
720 
600 
GOO 
600 
600 
180 
180 


Pima  Agency,  Arizona. — Pii 


M.  M.  '! 

Alice  L.  Simpson  . 

Alice  L.  Simpson  . 
Charles  B.  Sabin. . 
John  Mitchell,  jr  . 
Charles  B.  Sabin. . 

Nellie  Ayer  

Lelia  Crump     .... 
Sarah  A.  wheeler 
Mary  L  Howard.  . 
Mat  \  Pom<  ' 
Nelli,-  Hum  i 
William  K.  B  11  ... 

Nellie  Thomas    - , 


Superintendent Mar.    1,1887    JnneSO 

Saperintandent  and  principal  July    1,1886    Sept  30 
U  acber. 

Principal  teacher Oct     1,  1886 

Teacher    Nov 

do Peb.  19,  1887 

do Mar. 

do Julv    l   1886 

do Peb.  it.  L887 


Matron    Julv  1,  1886 

do Nov. 

Seamstr<  >>    S<  pt.  I,  1886 

do Nov.  6,  1886 

Cook  July  1.  1886 

Laundress Sept  i   1886 


Feb.  13, 

Mar.  7. 
Mar.  7, 
Jane  80, 
Peb.  13, 
JnneSO, 
Oct  31, 
June  30, 
Nov.  5, 
Jane  30, 

J •  30, 

June  :iO, 


18S7 
L886 

1 887 

1**7 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 

1886  j 
1886 
1887 
1887 

1887 


$1,200 
1,000 

800 
480 
800 
800 
720 
720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
500 
•too 


Sun  Curios  Agency,  Arizona. —Nan  Carlos. 


J.B-Watlrins  Superintendent    Nov.15,1886  June  30,1887 

Mariah  S.  Fredrick Teacher Oct     7,1886  Jan.  31,1887 

Maria  I.  Putnam do Feb.    1,1887  May    8,1887 

Hope  V.  Ghiselin do May    8,1887  Jane  30, 1887 

Betty  S.  Watkins Matron Nov.15,1886  June  30,  1887 

Ah  Chin Cook  Nov.  19, 1886  June  30, 1887 

Ah  lae Lanndryman Sept.  13,  1886  June 30,  L887 


$1,000 
720 
7 'Jo 
7  "JO 
720 
600 
500 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota.— Cheyenne  Kivor. 


Tilman  D.  Johnson 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

.1.) 

July 
July 

Julv    1,1886 
Julv    1.  1886 
Julv    1,1886 
Julv    1,  1886 
2   L886 

June::",  1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  .'in,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30,  1887 
Juno  30, 1887 

$720 
600 

600 

Charlotte  Brown 

Rebecca  Kane 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

600 

480 
360 

Mary  Knight 

300 
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Table   No.  2.— NAME,    POSITION,   TERM   OF  SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Crow  Creek  ami  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota.— Crow  Creek. 


Name. 


Position. 


W.  W.  Wells Principal  teacher  ... 

J.  P.  Sawtell tli> 

Molln'  V. G-aither Teacher 

K.  B.  Peter do 

•I os.  Sutton  Industrial  teacher  . . 

Jennie  Wells .Matron 

Sallie  Sawtell. do 

Millie  Find  Icy Seamstress 


Mapgie  11: 

Hannah  Lonergan 

Delia  Whitney 

Julia  Jacobs 


do  ... 

Cook         

Laundress 

Lo  ... 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July     1. 
Sept.  13, 

Sept.  i, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

July  1. 


Sept.  13, 

July  l, 
Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
Sept.  29, 

Nov.  1'.', 


L886 
L886 

ism; 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1886 

1886 
1886 
L8J-6 


Termination 
of  service. 


Aug. 
Juue 
June 

June 

June 

An- 
.)  unc 
Mar. 
June 
Juue 
Nov. 
June 


31. 1886 

30. 1887 
30,  1887 
30,  1887 
30,  1887 
13,  1886 
30,  1887 
31, 1887 
30, 1887 
30,  1887 
in.  ism; 
30,  1887 


Annual 
Balarj . 


$720 
720 

600 

500 
500 

4  SU 
480 
:;<;<> 
360 
3UU 
300 
3C0 


Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota.- Lower  ISrule. 


Nellie  A.  King 

John  T.  LaBue  — 
Alex.  Renconntre.. 
B.  W.  Conger 

E.  Tilley 

Helena  B.  Johnson. 


Mary  F.  Osbom  ... 
Carrie  L.  LaKue  . .. 
Helena  B.  Johnson. 

Carrie  Johnson 

Anna  Johnson 

May  Pederson 


Superintendent 

T.  aoher 

do 

do 

do 

•  ;  mt    Beams!  i  ess     a  u  d 
teacher. 

do 

Matron 


Laundress 

Cook 

do  ... 


Sept. 
July 

Scot. 

Nov. 
Apr. 
July 

Oct 

July 

Sept, 

July 

July 

June 


L886 
L886 

1,886 


1886 

1 386 

1S86 


June 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept, 

June 
Sept 

June 

June 
Nov. 
June 


30, 1887 
L6,  1886 
31,  1886 
31, 1887 
30,  1887 
9,  1886 

30,  L887 
9,  1886 

30,  1887 

30,  1887 
7,  1886 

30, 1887 


$600 
500 
500 
500 

500 
360 

360 
4.-0 
480 

■Mi') 
3(H) 
3U0 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota.  —  Devil's  Cake  Industrial. 


Lawrence  lie  wet  t  ... 

■  I.  K.  Brown 

E.  C.  Witzlehen 

John  Apke 

Cora  I.  Greene 

Mararetha  Blackbird 
Giles  Langel 


Superintendent Julj     1,1886    Mar.  31  1887 

A.ssistant teacher July   1,1886    Sept.30,1886 

do Nov.  17.  1886     .1  unc  lie.  1-7 

June  30, 1887 

June::-.  1887 

July    1,1886    June30,1887 

July    1,1886    J  une  30,  1887 


Industrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Laundress 




July     1.  1886 
July    1.  1886 


$800 
720 
720 
600 
420 
420 
420 


Pine  Ridge  Agency  Dakota.— 1'iue  Ridge. 


July 

Oct. 

July 
July 

Sept. 

July 
July 

Oct. 

July 

Ma  f 
July 
May 

Julv 
May 
July 

1,1886 

1, 1886 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 
1.  L886 

i.  i.—'; 
1, 18*6 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,  1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1.1887 
1,1886 

Sept.30,1886 

June  30,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  3d,  L887 
June  3(),  1887 
Sept.30,1886 
Juue  30, 1887 
June30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
May     1,1887 
June  30,  1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30,1887 
June  30, 1887 

$1,  000 
1,000 

W.  T.  Manning... 

0.  L.  Maika 

500 

Clara  McAdam 

do 

500 

do 

450 

Wardell  Keith 

coo 

M .  E.  ( r  i  a  vi's 

(i(i,l 

do 

600 

Fannie  Williams . 

300 

F.  W.King 

Harness  maker 

720 
400 

Minnie  Sickle 

do 

400 

450 

A.  W.  Rvan 

do 

450 

Margaret  Rogers 

400 

8K; 
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Table  No.  2.— NAME,    POSITION,  TERM  OF   SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  HOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota—  Sisseton. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commend  - 
ment 

of  service. 


T.  C.  Gordon Superintendent July 

Arrie  A.  < i rant Teacher lulv 

July 
Feb. 
July 
No  v. 
J  ah 


Came  1>.  Victor ■  1 « » 

Edith  Walker do 

Sadie  Latta do 

James  W.  Lyud do 

T.  P.  Greene Industrial  teacher 

Horace  P.  Bowdie do 

i;.  w.  McClelland 

.Mrs.  Kate  Gordon 

T.  M.  Phillip! 

Norman  Robertson 

< ;.  Vanderheydon 

Henry  Quinn 

David  Tnnnoaumaga 

Prank  (-.  Lngraham 

Edith  Walker 


\  pi. 

mi  indued  ial  teacher. .  Julj 

Mat  ion July 

11  u  in  ->  and  Bhoemakei  Julv 

do    

Tailor 

Blacksmith 



Printer 

Seamstress 


Sarab  Pi  rkina do    . . 

Emma  V.  Sloason Cook 

Sammy  J.  Brown  Bad 

I  l.u.i  c.  Matthews Laundress 

Carrie  Bodgera do  ... 


Apr. 
July 

An- 

Oct 
Jan. 
July 

1  .  b. 
Julv 
July 
July 
Jan. 


1,1888 
1. 1886 
1.  1886 
'.',  1887 
1. 1886 
1.  1886 
1.  1886 

26,  1887 
1.  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 

25,1*87 
1.  1886 
1. 1886 

16,  1886 
1,  1887 

21,  1887 
1.  1886 
1.  L886 
1.  1886 
l.  L887 


Termination 

of  service. 


Animal 

salary. 


June  30, 
June  80, 

Feb.        1. 

June  30, 
Aug.  17. 
.June  30, 
Apr.  23, 
Juue  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Oct.  15, 
June  80, 

Jlllle  30, 

Feb.    8. 

June  80, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Dee.    81, 

June  80, 


1887 
1887 
lh87 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
18S7 
1887 
1886 
1887 

lhsr 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 


000 
60U 
600 

(UK) 

600 

(Hit) 
tii  10 
000 
400 
7 'JO 
800 
800 
Out) 
500 
500 
titiu 
360 
:i<;o 
4-jo 
360 
360 
:;oo 


Standing  Rack  Agency,  Dnkata* — Standing  Back  Industrial. 


<  tertrude  McD<  nnott 

Mai  tha  Shevlin  

Bridgel  McGettigan    

J-.,.  Helmig    

Allele  1                      

Sup. a  intend. nt  and  principal 
Teachi  r 

0     

[ndustrial  t.  acher 

Matron 

Julv     1,1888 
Julv     1,1888 
Julv     1,1886 
Julv     1,1886 
July     1.  1886 
Julv     1.  1888 
Jul\     1,1888 
Oct     1,1886 
Julv     1,  1886 
Juls-     1,1880 

June 

June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1**7 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 

Sept.  .; 

Sept  30,  1886 

June  30,  1**7 
June  :i0,  1887 

*7_><> 
OHO 
(.no 
480 
4M) 

360 

360 

Francis  Nugent  

Rosalia  Doppler 

Joat  pbine  Dt  i '.•..  i  

...do       

860 

240 

not) 

Standing  Hock  Agency,  Dakota.—  Mamlui;  Hock  Agricultural. 


Martin  Ken.  l 

Rhabana  Stoup 

Meinrad  Widmer 

Nicholas  Eng 

Matilda  Catlaui 

S.  holasiica  Eumdig  . .. 
Theresa  Markle 


Superintendent 

Lea.  her , 

Industrial  teacher 

Mechanical  teacher 

S<  amstress 

<  look  


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 


Laundress July 


1.188G 
1,  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 
1.  L886 
1,  1886 
1,  1880 


June  30, 
June  30, 

June  30, 
June  :;  I, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

June  30, 


1887 

l-*7 
IKS  7 
1>S7 

188; 

1Sk7 
1887 


$7'20 
000 

480 

4-0 

360 
360 
360 


\    nil. ion  Agency,  Dakota.—  Yankton. 


Perry  Selden Superintendent 

Ellen  Ware Teacher 

Maud  M.  Campbell do 

Emma  A.  Bates do 

J.  W.  Mellott Industrial  teacher  ... 

Lida  M.  Selden Matron 

Mary  L.  Vandal Assistant  teacher.  ... 

Mars   L.  Vandal do     

Ella  Simpson Seamstress 

Mamie  Kinney Assistant  seamstress 

Rachel  A.  Mellott Cook 

Minnie  Bonen Laundress 

Virginia  Matoyeduta Assistant  laundress 

Victoria  Arconge do    

Jennie  Dime Issistanl  cook  


Julv  1, 

Julv  1, 

Julv  1, 

May  21, 

Julv  1, 

Julv  1, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Julv  1, 


Julv     1, 


Julv     1 
Julv     1 

July    l 

Jan.   23 
July     1 


1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 

1887 
1880 
1886 
lc80 
1886 
1888 
1887 
lf8G 


June  30, 
J  line  :;d, 
Mar.  31, 

Juue  :;o, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Dee.   31, 

June  30, 

June  30, 
June  30, 
June  :;o, 
June  30, 

Jan.  22, 
June  .'{0, 
Juue  30, 


1887 
1887 

i  i  •  8  ■ 
1887 
IH87 
1887 
1886 
18K7 
1887 
18.S7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
|s>7 
1887 


$1,000 

(ii)() 
000 
ODD 
000 

r>oo 

*J40 

360 

4'_'0 

60 

360 

360 

60 

00 

80 
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Tablo   No.  8.— NAME,   POSITION,  TERM  OF   SERVICE,  AND  SALARY    OF 
EMPLOYES  IX  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Letnhi  Agency,  Idaho.— Lemhi. 


Name. 


Position. 


K.  A.  Duuil  Superintendent  

A.  C.  Porter do 

Bertha  P.  Doud Matron  and  seamstress 

Emma  Portei   , do    

Lizzie  S.  Goodwin Cook  and  Laundii 

Belle  Rees  do 


Commence 
men! 

Of  service. 


July    1,1886 


Au«.  16,  188(5    Juno  30,  188 


Termination 
of  service. 


Aug.  15,  1886 


July  1,  1886 
Lug.  16,  1886 
July     1,1886 


Aug.  I 

June  30,  1887 
Sept.30,188fi 


Oct.      1,1886    .1  uue  30,  1887 


Annual 
salary. 


$720 
720 
500 
500 
500 
500 


Ar/i  Perce1  Agency,  Idaho.    Lapwai. 


Edwin  MoCouville  Superintendent 

W.  E.  Hill  Teacher 

Sophia  Whitman do 

Mabel  A.  Norris. do 


W.  S.  D\er Industrial  teacher 


Eben  Mounoe     do 

Thomas  Brouche Assistant  industrial  teacher 

Julia  E.  Mallory Matron 

Sarah  E.  Nbrris   <lo 

Emma  Powell  do.. 

Charlotte  fining Cook. 

Alice  Magee do 

Anna  Bolinger  do 

Sarah  Longfellow... do 

Nellie  B.  Walker do 

Bong La  1 1  ml  less    


Sarah  Longfellow . 

Pyrom  Powell 

Samuel  J.  Tildeii  . 


do 

do 

Herder 


July 
Apr. 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Nov. 

.1  111  V 

July 
Oct. 

Dee. 

Jul3 

Dee. 
Dee. 
Feb. 

.M.i  v 
July 

Jan. 
Feb. 

July 


l,  1886 

2!,  1887 

1.  1886 

1,  1886 
1.  L886 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 

15.  1886 

16,  1886 
1,  1886 
1.  1886 

'_'!,  1886 

24,  1887 

lo.  L887 

1.  1886 

1,  1887 

21.  1887 

1. 1886 


Mar.  31, 
Juiie:ii!, 
Sept.  30, 
Juni  30, 
Oct.  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Oct.  I, 
Doc.  15, 
June. ■in, 
Xov.  30, 
Dee.  20, 
Jan.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.    31, 

Feb.  23, 
June  30, 
Oct.  1, 


1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
L887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 

1887 
1887 
1887 

- 
1887 
1887 
1886 


$800 
800 
600 
000 
720 
720 
480 
440 
440 
440 
360 


360 
300 
300 
300 
60 


Cheyenne  and  Ajrapahoe  Agency,  Imliaa  Territory.— Arapahoe. 


J.  \V.  Krehbicl 

July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
June 
July 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 

1. 1886 
1,  1887 
-.  1887 
1,  1886 

1. 1887 
8,  1.-X7 
1, 1880 
1, 1887 

8,  l.vS? 

1, 1887 
1,1886 
1, 1887 
8, 1887 

20,  1887 
1, 1886 

17, 1886 

9. 1886 

1. 1887 
1, 1886 

13,1886 

9. 1886 

1. 1887 
13,1886 

9, 1886 
7,  1887 

1. 1886 

4. 1887 
7,1887 
1,1886 
4, 1887 
4, 1887 
1,1887 

17,  1886 
1, 1887 
1,1887 
4, 1887 
1, 1886 

Dec.  31,1886 
Jan.      1.1887 
Jan.  30,  1887 
Dec.  31,1886 

Jan.     7,1887 
J  une  HO,  1887 
Dec.  31,  1886 
Jan.     7, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Jan.     7,1887 
Mar.  31,  1**7 
June  30,  1887 
July    8, 1886 
Nov.    8,1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30,  18S7 
Sept.  12, 1886 
Nov.    8,1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.    8,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30  1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Mar.  31,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
.Mar.  31,  1887 
May  31,  1887 
JuiieGii,  1887 
Dec.     5, 1886 
Feb.  28,  1887 
Mar.  19.1887 
June  25,  1887 
Sept.    7, 18S6 

$1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

11.  P.  Keller    

C.  11.  Steibolt 

11.  0.  Kruse 

do 

do 

Teacher 

Hattie  L.  Lammond 

Augusta  Skibolr 

A.  Seiler 

do 

do 

600 
600 
600 

PeterStauffer 

do 

600 

H.   F.  Keller 

do 

600 

E.  M.Crot/e;       

do    

600 

Mary  E  Kxehbii  1     

480 

Nellie  Keller  

Hattie  Lammond 

do 

do 

480 
480 

do    

480 

360 

('  L  Detweiler 

do 

360 

do  .    . 

360 

do 

360 

360 

do ,. 

300 

do 

360 

Nannie  Fanger 

....do 

Teacher  

do    

360 
600 

600 

do          

600 

Cook  

420 

do    

420 

do 

420 

H.  P.  Keller      

Laundryman 

Laundress 

do                

360 

360 

360 

...do 

360 

PeterStauffer 

420 

360 

. ....  .do 

360 

lie  we  v  Guerriei 

CasperEdwards 

...do    

360 

180 
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Tabic    No.  8.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM   OF    SERVICE,    AND   SALARY    OF 
EMPLOYES  IX  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Chcyenis<>  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Aropaboe— Continued. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian 

Territory  •- 

-Cheyenne* 

R.P.Collins 

Amelia  K   <  lollins 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

.do 

.Fnlv     1.  L880 
.1  ul  \      1,1880 
Julv      1,  1886 

July 

Aim.    1.  L880 

Jan.     1.  1887 

.  I :  i  ■  i      1    L887 

June30,  L887 
June30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
Julj  31,  1886 
I.  1886 
June  30,  1887 
Dec    31,  1886 
June30,  1887 
June3 
Oct.    15,  1886 
J  un.- -;n,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
Oct.    15,  1886 
.1,  1886 
June  30, 1.^7 
Sept.30,  L886 
Nov.    4,1886 
June  30,  1887 
June  25,  1887 
Sept.30,  lb86 
Deo.  81, 1886 
June  30,  1887 
Nov.  M,  L886 
Deo.  31,  1886 
June  30,  1887 

$1,000 
600 
600 

o.  \.  Kenm  dy    

do    

do 

600 
600 

o.  A.  Kennedy 

o.  a.  Kennedy 

D    \  Chun  hill 

Industi  ial  teaoher   

•In 

600 
600 

(;u,i 

Minnie  M.    1  B  .  lor   

Fannie  M.  1  mmont  

M.li  l'Hl       

1   Hi  matron 

do     

July     1,1886 
July     l.  L886 
Oct    !'i.  1886 
.Julv     1,  1886 
.lnl\     1,1886 
(i,  :.    it;.  L886 

4  SO 
.'Mill 
.•(00 

Sarah  E.  Il.inn.i 

B.  K.  Dumonl    

|>    A.  (   hiii.-h.il    

trees  



...     ,1,,    

360 
120 
420 

(In 

4"0 

[da  Mudeater  

Chester  A.  A rthur 

Laundn  is 

.do    

. I uls     8,  1886 
Oct. 

Nov.    5,  1886 
.Mar.    1.  LB87 
July    1,1886 
Oct'.      1,1886 
■  Ian.    | 

July 

Nov.  15,  L888 
.Ian.  25,  L887 

360 
360 

N.  Hie  M<  I'linh    

do    . 

360 

Night  «  atchtnan 

:     

360 

72 

7'' 

do 

72 

Philip  C<«>k 

do 

72 

do 

72 

do 

72 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Kiowa. 


L.  M.  Hornbech Superintentent  and  teat  her. 

Thomas  W.  Potter Teacher 

Letitia  Eornbeck do 

Hattie  Lamond do 

Annie  Lime do 

Carrie  K.  Davis do 

Annie  M.  Clark. do 

J.  R.  Cowles do 

W.  ().  Lemoyne Industrial  teacher 

John  D.  Ariu.-itton^ do 

Jennie  V.  Meagher Matron 

Mary  E.  Soper  do 

Mary  Zutum Assistant  mat  ion 

Mary  C.  Murphy Seamstress 

Annie  Murphy Assistant  seamstress 

Cora  Corrut  li I <i0 

AddieG-ee do 

Joseph  Bullis Cook 

C.  A.  Newcomb \ do 

Harry  Yiedt do 

Susan  Newcomb Laundress : 

Amelia  Howell do 

F.  J.  Edwards I  Laker "*"!" 

Omas  Tar-t  het I  Helper , 

Ko-yah-ay-to do 

Doaninore do 


July 
July 
Aug 

duly 

Jan. 
Apr. 

duly 
Mar. 

July 
Sept. 

duly 
dan. 
July 
July 
July 
Dec. 
Jan. 
J  ul.v 
Aug. 

dan. 

Aug. 
Jan. 

dan. 
July 
Sept 

Apr. 


i.  d-<; 

1,  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 

1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
i.  ism; 
1.  1886 
l.  1887 
1,  1888 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 

1,  1**0 
1,  1887 
1,  18K7 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 


June  30, 
July  31, 
June  80, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 

Dec.    31, 

June  30, 
June  30, 

dune  30, 
Nov.  3, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
July  31, 

Dec.    31, 

June  30, 
Deo.  :n, 
Juno  30, 
June  30, 

Aim.  31. 

Mav.  31, 

June  30, 


1887 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
18*7 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1>87 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
188G 
1887 
1886 
18M7 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 


$  00 
600 
600 
COO 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 

eoo 

480 
480 
1 50 
300 
150 
150 
150 
360 
360 
360 
150 
150 
360 
120 
120 
120 
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Table  No.  ».— NAME,  POSITION,   TERM  OF  SERVICE.  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Kiowa,  Cftiuanckr,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Wichita. 


Name. 


C.  W.  Phifer 

J.  \v.  Baddon 

Portea  Audrix 

Jennie  II.  Collins 

Eleneta  Thompson 

J.  M.  Murray 

R.  J.  Tucker 

C  R,  Bottom 

Belle  Fletcher 

Sadie  Langhat 

C.  Y.  Tucker 

Sadie  Langhat 

s.  a.  Stevens 

Julia  Thompson 

Jessie  Manning 

Susan  Sleeks 

Amah  Aleuah 

Celia  Pickard 

Theo.  Faust    

Michael  Banks 

F.  E.  Edwards 

George  Reynolds 

Sain  Colby 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  teacher  .. 

....  ..do 

Teacher 

de 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assist  a  nt  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

II>  lp<  r 

do 


Commence- 
ment 
of service. 


July 
Ausc. 

. I  illy 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Sept. 

Mar. 
.Ink- 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 

Mar. 

July 

July 
Apr. 
July 

July 

Apr. 


1,  N 


1886 
1886 
1886 

188G 
1886 
L886 
1887 

188G 
18SG 
1886 
1 887 

1887 

1887 

1,  1887 
1,  188G 
1,  1886 
l.  1887 
1,  1886 
1, 188G 
1,  1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


July  17, 
-Juno  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  ;: 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  ::, 
J  uno  30, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


1886 
1887 
IS'. 7 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1 887 
1 887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Annual 
salary. 


900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
150 
150 
150 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
150 
360 
360 
360 
120 
120 


Osage  and  14 aw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Kaw. 


T.  C.  Keenan 

Lizzie  Johnson 

Emma  Raume 

Dora  M.  Jaok 

L.  Beckelhymer 

Serena  Keenan 

Emma  Beckelhymer. 
Mrs.  M.  Pathrop  .... 
Emma  Beckelhymer. 
Josephine  Stolting  .. 

Christine  Lvans 

J.  Belltnard  

Henry  Pappan 

Job  Mann 

Joseph  Bromly 

Dow  Dart 

Charles  Lessart 

Stephen  Pappan  

Mary  Lawe 


Supei  intend  mi  ... 

Teach  r 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  ...  

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 


Cook 

do... 

Laborer.. . 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Laundress 


Jnlv  1, 
July  1, 
Doc.  l. 
J;  ii.  17, 
Auec.26. 
July  1, 
Si  i»f.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Mar.  17, 
Aug.26, 
Mar.  22. 
July  1, 
Jan.  3, 
May  21, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Mar.  21, 
May  21, 
July  l, 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 

1886 
1  86 
1886 
188G 

1886 
1887 
l-  6 
1887 
1887 
188G 
1886 

18S7 
181 -7 

188G 


June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Jan.  16, 
June30, 

Juno  30, 
June  30, 
Jan.  5, 
Mar.  16, 
June  30, 
Mar.  17, 
J  uue  30, 
Dec.  31, 
May  -0, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  19, 
May  20, 
Jnhe30, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$000 
480 
480 
480 
480 
40G 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
300 


Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Osage  Boarding. 


July  1,1886 
Jnlv   1,1886 
Apr.  18, 1887 
July  1,1886 
.  Jan.  17, 1887 
Apr.    1,1887 
Sept.  1, 1886 
Sept.  ],  1886 
July  1,1886. 
Kov.  1,1886 
Jan.    1,1887 
Sent.  1, 1886 
July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 

June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,  1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Apr.  30,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  11,1887 
Oct.    31,1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.   31,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

$900 

600 

Kate  E  Miller... 

...do  ..                

600 

..do                                 

480 

do  ..                 

480 

Belle  Shaull    . 

...  do    .                   

480 

do 

480 

do  ..          ..    

480 

480 

F.  C.  Stark 

do 

480 

do 

480 

480 

400 

300 

Belle  Shaull 

do 

300 

...do.. 

300 

...do                      

300 

Hettie  D.  Cox 

Cook 

400 

Jennie  McElhannon 

do 

400 
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Table  No.  2.— NAME,    POSITION,    TERM   OF   SERVICE,    AND   SALARY   OF 
EMPLOYE^  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued, 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Osage  Boarding— Continued. 


Name. 


Sophia  Whitmer. 

Anna  Gray 

AllieGray 

Lou  J.  Stark  ..  . 
JohnL.  Miller  ... 
Lucien  Stephen.. 
Thomas  Rodd. . . . 
Thomas  Rodd.... 
John  McKennej  . 
Jessie  Townsend 
William  Allen  .. . 


Position. 


Assistant  cook. 

Laundress 

do 

Nurse 

Baker 

do 

do 

Laborer  

do 

...  .do 

do 


Commence- 

mi  lit 
of  sei\  ice. 


July 
July 

-I  u'.v 
July 

Am. 
Nov. 

Mar. 
July 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Apr. 


1, 1880 

1,  1886 

l,  1886 

1.  1886 

23,  1886 

i  :.  1886 

:;,  L887 

12,  1886 

.;,  [887 

11,1 887 

is,  1887 


Termination 

of  service. 


Annual 
salary. 


Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Otoe. 


A.  T.  Hnti  hinson  .. 
Carrie  C.  Schultz  ,  - 
ESmma  De  Night . .. 
Nannie  B.  Ebung.  . 
Hat t  iii  Hutchinson. 
Nannie  A.  Dalzell. . 

Lulu  Anderson 

DellaGiddings 

Rachel  Mp(  i 
Bertie  Jackson  .... 
Alice  Art 


Snperint<  adent July 

l  eacher Inly 

do \ [  I. 

Matron Inly 

do May 


do  .... 

Cook  

Laundress . 

do  .... 


July 

Julj 

lul.v 
Jan. 
Feb. 


I.  L886 
1    1886 

l.  1-  16 
17,  1.-7 
1,  L886 
!,  L886 
1.  1886 
1.  1886 
1,  [887 
'J  l,  1887 


June 

Mar. 
-I  line 
M;  3 
.1  lino 

Aim. 

-I  une 
.1  une 
Dec. 
Feb. 
June 


30, 1887 

30,  18S7 

ISO,  1SS7 
10,  1887 
30,1887 

31,  1886 
30,  1887 
30,  [887 
::i,  Ism; 
19,  L887 
30,  1J-87 


$810 
600 
GOO 
400 
400 
300 
300 
:;c»o 

•.II!) 

'J  00 
liOO 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Ponca. 


Hugh  T.  Cimlon Superintendent. 

A.  EL  Williams do 

Ann. i  Gordon T<  ..■  hi  c 

.Mary  I  .  Williams «l<> 


Annie  It.  Osborne 

Ella  Rankin 

Annie  R,  Osboi  ne. 

a.o.  l*.  Nicholson 

\  ichelson 

Nettie  M.  English 

Delia  Bi  i&c  e 

Delia  Briscoe 

Law  Rin,  M. C. 

Buffalo  Woman  

Nelly  Hairy  Lear 

Sarah  New'  Moon 

Mary  Last  Walker 

Mary  Fast  Walker 

Anna  Big  Mane 

Anna  Bip;  Mane 

Ann'  White  Leather 


do    

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher  .. 

1 



Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

nt  laundress. 
do 


.do 


July 

Sept. 

July 
July 

.Nov. 

Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

on. 

Apr. 


1.  1886 

1.1.  36 

1.  L880 

1,  1880 

4,  1886 

1,  1887 

1.  1886 

1,  1886 

l,  Lfi  6 

1,  1887 

1,  1886 

l.  [887 

12,  1886 

18,1880 

1,  L887 

•.'1.  L886 

21,  1886 

l,  L886 

1,1887 

A.ug.31, 
.J  une  30, 
Aug.  31, 

Nov.  3, 
Mar.  31, 
Juno  30 

Apr.  12, 
Apr.  12, 
Dee.  31, 
June  30, 

Dee.   31, 

June  30, 

Nov.  la, 
Mar.  31, 

June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


1886 

1 887 
1886 
Iss7 
[886 
1887 
ls>7 
1.  -, 
1887 
1886 

IKS  7 

1886 

L887 

188' 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
I   7 


$000 
900 
(100 
600 
(100 
000 
000 
540 
480 
400 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
300 
210 
l'.'O 
210 
'J  10 


Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. — .Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte. 


liar  wood  Hall 

Kate  Ma  son 

Poca  V.  Adams  ... 

R.  C.Grijr-s 

Lied  Long     

Sallie  H.Hall 

Stella  Cruco 

Stella  Griggs 

Meriam  Lawrence 
Belle  Karamore... 

Cora  E.  Zane 

Lydia  Byer 


Superintendent... 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Apr. 
July 


1, 1887 
1,  1887 
1,  L887 
1,  1887 
1,1. 887 
I,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1, 1886 

1. 1886 

1. 1887 
1, 1380 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1887 

$900 

1887 

600 

1887 

540 

1887 

480 

1887 

480 

1887 

480 

1886 

300 

1887 

300 

1887 

300 

1 887 

300 

1887 

300 

1887 

300 
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Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Qnapaw. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
in.  nt 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 

salary. 

July    1,1886 
Aug.    1 
July     ' 
Jan    "l   1887 

Juno  30, 1887 
.hum  30, 1887 
Jan.  20,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
Apr.  17,  1887 
Juno  80,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 

$800 
600 

480 

T.  II.  Baker 

do 

480 

July  l  1   1886 
Aug.  ' 

July    1,1886 
July    1,1886 

480 

240 

Jennie  Clai  k 

Fannie  McXam.ua  

do 

<  look 

210 
240 
240 

Nat-  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Absentee  Shawnee. 


L.  ii.  Brubaker Superintended  ... 

Thomas  H.  Murray do 

Thomas  W.  Alvard Tea<  her 

E'lora  Gray    .do    

•  I  oh  n  Whitehead   Industrial  teacher 


do  .. 

Matron  .. 

Cook 


Benjamin  Bertrand 

M.  l\  Brubaker 

Sarah  J.  Murray 

Emma  •).  Cooley 

Mary  Whitehead 

Barbary  Bertaand —  do  . 

Mary  Spy  bock Laundress 

WildaCanalas  do... 

Jennie  Cigar do 

Philomel  Puller do  . . . 

Stephen  I'eiisoman ,   Laborer.. 


S<  pt, 

Jan. 

Julv 

Oct: 

July 

A  pr. 

July 

July 
Apr. 
July 
Oct. 

•Jan. 
Apr. 
Jul3 


1,1886 

19,  1886 

1, 1887 

1,  1888 

1, 1886 

Dec.  31, 
June  80, 
June!  0, 
June  •  <>, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 

Dee.    31, 

July  30, 

Mar.  31, 
Jan.  30, 
Sept,  30, 

Dec.  31, 
Mai.  31, 

June  30, 


I.  17 
L887 
1887 
1987 
1  587 
L886 

1887 

1887 
1886 

1887 
1887 

1887 


$1,  000 
1,  000 
500 
500 
360 
360 
360 
360 
300 
36(1 
360 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Sac  anil  Fox  Ageuey,  Indian  Territory.— Sac  and  Fox. 


T.  L.  Shinn 

Superintendent     

Teacher  

Matron 

Sept.   l.  1886 
Sept.   1.  L886 
Sept.   1,1886 
July     i 
July 

July    1.188G 
Apr.    1,1  87 
Julv    1,1886 
Oct.   11,  1886 
Nov.  'J  1,1886 

June  30, 1887 
Line  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June30,  1887 
Sept.30,  1887 
Mar.  31,  1887 
JuneSO,  1887 
:'0. 1886 
Nov. 'JO,  1886 
.hue -30, 1887 

$650 

500 

Louise  Shinn 

360 

3(H) 

Alice  C.  Lowe. 

Cook        

300 

Maty  Moore 

Rosa  Mah-ko-sah-fal 

William  C.  Parnell 

Laundress 

Laborer 

do 

300 

300 
300 
300 

....do  .. 

300 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas.  — Pottav»ratoanic. 


Prank  Lyman 

Frank  A.  McGu'ire 

Millie  A.McCreary 

S.  II.  (hover 

Robert  Graves 

-lohn  Keagan 

Maggie  Lindsay 

Emma  Mattox 

Dolly  W.  Knowles 

Elizabeth  MeAlexauder 

Alice  Ford 

Lucy  Franklin 

Ida  Partelow 

Clara  A.  Moon 

Ida  Ford   

Florence  Younjj 


Superintendent  

do 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 

do     

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July 

Apr. 
Apr. 
•Jan. 
■  Inly 
Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Julv 
Sept 
Sept, 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Ai.r. 
May 


1,1886 

.  18,1887 

16,  1887 

! ,  1 886 

1,  1886 

•    1,1886 

1, 1886 

.    1,1887 

r    1,1886 

.  1,  1886 

.    6,1886 

1, 1886 

21,  1887 

17,1887 

15,1887 

Apr.  17, 

June  30, 
Jan.  i">, 
June  30, 
Nov.  3D, 
Juno  30, 
Sept.30, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Jan.  20, 
Apr.  16, 
May  14, 
June  30. 


1887 
1887 
L887 

1887 
1  58  i 
1887 

1880 
1887 
1887 
1  v-fi 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$720 
72' t 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 
210 
240 
240 
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Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas.— Kickapoo. 


Name. 


Frank  M.  Coovert 

L.  M.  Ramsey 

D.  Van  Valkenburg 

Anne  Linn 

Millie  McCreary 

John  Mitchell 

Alice  A.  Reed 

JosettaDow 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Superintendent  July    1,1880 

do Jan.  21,1887 

do ' Ma..  26,  1 687 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher    duly    1,1880 

do ran.  it,  L887 

Industrial  teacher July    1,1886 

Seamstress July    1,1886 

Cook  and  Laundress i  July    1, 1886 


Jan.  20,1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Juno  HO,  1887 
Jan.  10,1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  20, 1887 


Annual 
salary. 


$720 
720 
720 
480 
480 
400 
300 
360 


Pottawatomie  vnd  Great  xVcmaha  Agency,  KanNas.-lowaH  and  Sac  and  Fox. 


Vincent  Chambers 

L.  M.  Ramsey 

Nancy  J.  Bagley 

Maggie  Mai fzi a\  e 

Mollie  Ramis 

Henry  li.  Ayer 

W.  B.  Harmon 

George  A.  Pai  telow 

Emma  Mattox 

Clara  A.  Ayer 

Emma  Mattox 

Annie  Sargent 

Maggie  KiTrain 

Harry  S.  Ay.  c 

Ma  Partelow 

Mary  Bagley 

Georgiana  Ramsey 


Superintendent 

do 

Matron  and  assistant  toacher 

do 

do 

Indus-,  rial  teacher 

do 

do 

Seams!  resa 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 


July 

Mar. 
July 
Mar. 
May 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Juh 
Oct 

Mar. 

July 
Kept. 
Oct 

Mar. 

Sept 

Mar. 


20,  1887 
1.  L880 

23,  Is- 7 

is.  1887 

23.  1880 
■::,.  L887 
1.  L887 
1,  1880  . 

1,  1887 

l.  L880 

13,  1880 

21,  1880 

20,  1887 
18   L880 


Mar.  22, 
Juno  B0, 
Mar.  22, 
Apr.  30, 
J. me  30, 
J..n.  24. 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Sept,  30, 

Jan.  24, 
J  lino  30, 
Aug.  13, 
Oct    19. 

Jan.  20, 
June  30, 
Mar.  22, 
June  30, 


18S7 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L887 

IKS  7 

L880 

In- 7 
ISsT 
1886 
L880 
1887 
1887 
L887 
1887 


$720 
720 
[80 

480 
480 
480 
■1M) 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
3110 
240 
210 


White  liirtli  Agency,  Minnesota.— White  Earth. 


S.  M.  Humo 

Julia M.  Warren  . . . 
Maggie  Mo  Arthur. . 
Nellie  E.  Granthum 

(",.  Bellongie 

J.  B.  Louzon 

Francis  Robideau  . . 

C.  Charette 

Robert  A.  Morrison 

O.  Robideau 

Benjamin  Caswell . . . 


Supei  Lntendent  . 

'1  eaoher 

do 

Mat  ton 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor 

do 

do 


July 

July 
Nov. 

duly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Apr. 


1 

r880 

1 

i-  ■•; 

1 

1880 

1 

1880 

1 

1880 

1 

1880 

1 

1 

1 

1880 

10 

1880 

1 

1887 

June 

June 
June 
Jane 
June 

June 
June, 
Juno 
July 
Mar. 
June 


30,  1887 
30,  lHr7 

30,  1887 
30,  1887 

30,  1887 
30,  1887 
30,  1887 

30, 1887 
15,  1880 
31, 1887 
30,1887 


$000 
480 
180 
4  SO 
2)0 
840 
300 
180 
300 
300 
300 


White  Earth  Agency,  .Minnesota.— Red  Lake. 


Jerry  Shoehan 

H.  Heth.jr 

Mary  E.  English.. 

L.  L.  Laird 

E.  Graves  

Isabelle  Martin  . . . 
Madeline  Jourdan 
Madeline  Jourdan 
Eliza  Jourdan 


Superintendent . 

Toacher 

do 

Mat  ion 

Seamstress 

Cook  

do 

Laundress 

do 


July 

1 

1880 

July 

l 

1880 

July 

1 

1880 

July 
July 

1 
1 

1880 
1880 

July 

1 

1880 

Feb. 

1 

1887 

July 

1 

1880 

Feb. 

1 

1887 

May 

Oct. 

June 

June 

Juno 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

June 


31, 1887 
9,1880 

30, 1887 
30, 1*87 
30,  1887 

1,1  SS7 
30, 1887 

1,1887 
30,  1887 


$000 
480 
480 
300 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota.— Eeecli  Lake. 


W.  A.  Hayden  .... 

Jennie  E.  Brice 

Carrie  A.  Hayden  . 
Ruth  Mah  Koonce  . 
Ruth  Mah  Koonco 
M.  Chounard 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Matron 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


July 

l 

1886 

July 

l 

1880 

Aug. 

14 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

Oct. 

1 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

June  30, 1887 
Juno  30,  1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Sept,  30, 1880 
June  30,  1887 
June  30, 1887 


.$000 
480 
300 
120 
180 
120 
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OF 


iil;i(lilt(l  Agency,  Montana. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana.— Crow. 


II.  M.  Beadle 

1).  O.  Williamson. 

M.  a.  Beadle 

Susie  Sunbeam  .. 
Anna  Robinson.. 

Julia  Connor 

Amies  M.  Beadle 

B.  Johnson 

U.K.  Mitchell  ... 


Superintendent   . . 
Teacher  

Matron 

Assistant  matron 
do   

Seamstress 

Laundress 

do 

I  look  


Julv 

l 

188G 

Jnly 

l 

1880 

Julv 

l 

1886 

Jnly 

l 

1886 

Nov. 

15 

188G 

July 

1 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

Oct. 

1 

L886 

July 

1 

1886 

June  30, 
June  30, 

J  line. 'ill. 

Aug.  25, 
Dec.  1, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


L887 
1887 
L887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1 887 
1887 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana.—  Poplar  Creek. 


Frank  A.  Jeffers Supei  intendent July 

S.  II.  Pope do Oct. 

William  A. Doyle. Jo Ian. 

Otto  P.Cassel '. Teacher July 

Edith  Mauley do Nov. 

Grace  Dustin do Feb. 

Grace  Dustin do Nov. 

Minnie  E.  Doyle do Feb. 

Edith  Manley do Mar. 

Sally  E.  Randall do June 

George  Cooley Industrial  teacher Oct 

James  McDonald do Dec- 
Joseph  R.  Stephenson do Jan. 

George  Cooley do June 

Emeline  A.  Jeffers  Matron July 

Ida  D.  Stephenson do < ),  i 

Mrs. Mary  Russell do Nov. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Doyle do Mar. 

Marie  R.  Connor i  Seamstress Jnly 

Mary  E.  Miniken Assistant  seamstress Dec. 

Georpe  Cooley  Cook  July 

Mrs.  Rose  Cooley do Oct. 

Joseph  Franada do Jan. 

Georjre  Cooley. Baker Dec. 

James  A.  Boyd ] do Jan. 

Ida  D.  Stephenson Laundress July 

Ida  1).  Stephenson do Nov. 


1880 
issi; 
1887 
1886 
1886 
i  b87 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
L886 
1886 
1887 
lKs  7 

1886 

1887 

L886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 


Sept.  30, 
Jan.  27, 
June  30, 
Oct.  15, 
Feb.  16, 
.1  one  30, 
Feb.  16, 
June  30, 
•  Inn.  10, 
.1  une  30, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  14, 

June  1"., 

Sept.  30, 

Nov.  11, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
Nov.  5, 
Mar.  13, 
O.t.  17, 
Jan.  8, 
June  30, 
Jan.  11, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 


1886 
1887 
1887 
L886 

1887 
1887 

]--: 

l*s7 
1887 
Is- 7 
1886 

1887 
1887 
L886 
1886 
1887 
1XX7 
1886 
1887 

ism; 

1887 
1887 
1887 

1887 
1886 
1887 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska.— Omaha. 


James  H.  Chapin 
Hattie  Nickliu 
Emma  Preston 
Hattie  B.  Nicklin. 
Emma  Fontenelle 
M.  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Jane  P.  Chapin  . . 
Lois  A  .  Moore  .  ... 

Jane  Johnson 

Lucy  V.  Heath  .. 
Lucv  J.  Owens... 


Superintendent July 

Teacher Oct. 

do Jan. 

do Mar. 

Assistant  teacher July 

Industrial  teacher Dec. 


Matron 

Seamstress 

do  .... 

Cook 

do 


Nellie  Heath j  Laundress. 

Lottie  G.  Itasch do  .  . 


Julv 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 


1,  1886 
I,  1886 

21,  1887 
1,  1887 
1, 1886 

25,  1886 
1,1886 
1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,18X6 
1.  L886 
I,  1886 

25, 1886 


June 
Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

June 
June 
June 

Oct. 

June 

Oct. 

June 

Nov. 

June 


30, 

1887 

20, 

1887 

28 

1*87 

30 

1887 

30, 

1887 

30 

1887 

30,  1887 

22, 

1886 

30, 

1887 

29, 

1 886 

30, 

1887 

24, 

1885 

30, 

1887 
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Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska.— Winnebago. 


Name. 


Position. 


Kelley  W.  Frazer Superintendent.. . 

John  A.  Cary do 

Peter  Ji.  Towers ......do 

Annie  E.  Frazer Teacher 

Mary  E.  Me  Henry do  .   

Annie  St.  Cyr  . ..' do 

Nellie  Londrosh do 

John  Morrison Industrial  teacher 

Emanuel  Ireland .do 

Edwin  I.  Cooper do 


Matron 

do 

.  ...do 


Luella  Hirsch 
Elizabeth  Cary  .. 
Ellen  MoFarland 

Julia    E.Johnson Seamstress 

Mary  E.  Goodnow Cook    

Susan  Ilarni-di     do     ... 

Mary  Montague do 

Nina  Ream Laundress 

Mary  Johnson do     ... 

Alice  Cary do 

Dora  Neibubr do  — 


Commence- 
ment 

of  service. 


July 
Oct 
May 
July 

Per. 

Dec. 
Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
A  pr. 
July 
Oct". 
May 
July 
July 
Oct. 

Dec 

July 
Sept. 
Nov. 

Mar. 


1,1886 

18,1886 

7, 1887 

1, 1886 

1,  1886 

13,  1886 

29, 1887 

23,  1886 

21,  1887 

21,  1886 

1,  1886 

is,  L886 

7.  1887 

1,  1886 

1, 1886 

1,  1886 

1'.),  L886 

1,  1886 

1,1886 

1,  L886 

11.  1887 


Termination 

Annual 

of  service. 

salary. 

Oct.     7,1886 

$720 

Mar.  2:>,  1887 

720 

J  une 'JO,  1887 

720 

Nov.  30,  1886 

500 

June  30, 1887 

500 

June  30,  1887 

320 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Sept.  23,  1886 

600 

Apr.  'JO,  1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Oct.     17,1886 

400 

Mar.  'J."),  1887 

400 

June  30, 1887 

400 

June  30,  1887 

300 

Sept.  30,  L886 

300 

Dec.    18,  1886 

300 

June  30,  1886 

300 

Aim.  31,  1886 

300 

Oct.    31,  1886 

300 

Mar.13,  1.-87 

lino 

Juno  30,  1887 

300 

Waniee  and  Flandrcau  Agency,  Nebraska.— Santcc. 


Thomas  "R.  Davison Superintendent July    1,1886  June30,1887 

Lillie  W.  Dougar Teacher ran.  20, 1887  June30,1887 

Annie  Gardner do    Oct.     2,1887  Jan.   19,1887 

Annie  Gardner do. Jan.  20,1887  June30,1887 

Alex.  Young [udustrial  teacher    July    1,1880  Oct.    18,1880 

SamuelSulley do Oct.  19,1886  Jan.    19,1887 

Mary  Lindsay Matron         Julv    1,1880  Junc30,1887 

Nellie  Lindsay Seamstress July    1,1886  June30,1887 

Amelia  .lours. Vssisiaut  seamstress    Julv    1,1886  Sepl 

LucyRedowl    do    Oct.     8,1886  June30,1887 

Alice  Ramsay Conk     July    1,1886     h 30, 1881; 

Mary  Whipple Assistant  cook mi-.   6,1886  Sept.  30, 1886 

Sarah  Goodteacher do Oct.     I,  LH8G  Nov.  30,  1886 

JuliaChapman do    Dec     1,1886  Mar.  Hi,  1887 

Mary  Whipple do Apr.    1.18K7  J  une  30,1887 

Ellen  Pay  Pay Laundress Julv    1,1886  Sept. 30, 1886 

Mary  Hoffman do Oct.      1,1886  June  30, 1887 

LuluHillera     do Lug.  7,1880  Sept. 30, 1886 

Mai-.nct  Chapman do Oct.      I,  U86  Juno 30, 1887 


$800 
480 
480 
480 
800 
480 
500 
360 
06 
96 
360 
150 
150 
1 50 
150 
1 50 
1 50 
150 
150 


Ncvatla  Agency,  Nevada.— Pyramid  B/ake 


Superintendent . .. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 
do 


Helen  M.  Gibson 

Julia  II.  Doane 

James  G.  Ninnim 

Albert  L.  Lievoe 

Charles  A.  Bailey do  . .. 

C.  L.  Lowry .' do  .  .. 

M.  F.  Golden. Matron    .. 

Emma  E  Hammond.   do... 

Amanda  Aver Seamstress 

Amanda  Whitthorne do 

Ann  Greene Cook 

Annie  Morris  do    .. 

Mollie  Terster Laundress 

Sarah  Matches do 

Sarah  Natches do 

Mollio  Terster do 


July 

Julv 
July 
Aug. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

July 
Nov. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Feb. 
July 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


I,  1886 
1,  1886 
1.  1880 

30,  1886 

21,  1886 
1,1887 
1, 1886 
8.  1886 
1, 1886 

22,  1886 
11,1886 

8,  1887 

1, 1886 

7,  1 887 
14,  1887 
1,1887 


June  30, 
June.'io, 
duly  13, 
Dec.  15, 
Jan.  31, 
June  30, 
Oct,  26, 
June  30, 
duly  21, 
June  30, 
Feb.  •'.. 
June  30. 
Jan.  6, 
Feb.  5, 
Mar.  31 
June  30, 


!  i  87 

1 887 
1886 
1886 

1  887 
1887 
1880 

1887 

1880 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$720 
600 
600 
600 
000 
600 
540 
540 
480 
480 
300 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
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iTIeMcalcro  Agency,  New  Mexico.— ITIcscalero. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

W.  C.  Sanders 

July    1,1880' 
July    1,1880 
Mav     2  1887 

June  30,  1887 
Oct.    31,  1886 
June  80.  1887 

$900 

T.C.  Swarta 

W.  P.  Perdue 

Industrial  teacher 

do    

720 

Mat  i  mi  and  sea m stress 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

July    1,1880    June  30, 18H7 
July     1,  1880     Aug.    '_',  188G 
A.m.   ::,  1886    June  30,  1887 
July  24,  ls-c,     Mar.  31,1887 
Apr.   10,  1886     June  30.  1887 

720 

000 

I).  IS.  Snider 

600 

W.H.Swan    

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

.     ...do      

600 

GU0 

Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico.— Navajo. 


Phil.  II.  Cragan   .. 

Dora  Ay  cock 

Narcissa  Cragan  . 
Fayette  C.  Nichols 

E.J.  T.  Post 

James  Cook  erly... 

Mary  Clark 

Soph  enia  Adams  . 
Griffin  Seward  .. 
Dorothea  Duhois. . 


Superintendenl 
Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher 

.do 

...  do  

Matron 

Seamstn  as 

Conk     ...    

Laundress 


July 

1 

1880 

July 

1 

1880 

Mav 

l 

1887 

Sept. 

28 

1880 

Jan. 

1 

1887 

Feb. 

s 

1887 

July 

1, 

1886 

-Ii.lv 

1 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

July 

1 

1886 

June  30, 
Apr.  30, 

•  June  30, 
Dee.  29, 

Teh.       7, 

June  30, 

June  30, 
June::*), 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 

1*87 

L886 

1887 
1887 
1S87 
1887 
1  887 
1887 


000 
500 
500 
720 
720 
720 
720 
480 
480 
480 


dirainlc  Konrie  Agency,  Oit^'oii. — (Tirana  iitoiitlr 


Klamath  Agency,  Orejfon.—  Klamath. 


Oliver  C.  McFarland Superintendent Tulv 

Harry  J.  Kilgour do Aug. 

Sarah  E.  Emery Teacher July 

Florence  J.  Kilgour | do Dec. 

Alice  McFarland Matron July 

Florence  J.  Kilgour do Aug. 

Emma  T. Loosely do Dee. 

May  Matthews  .' Assistant  matron July 


Lillie  Kay 

Minerva  Herriott. 
May  K.  Chambers. 
Samuel  Chambers. 


do  .... 

...  do  ... . 
Seamstress 
Teacher  . . . 


Sept. 
Feb. 
July 
July 


1,1886 

8,1886 

1,  1886 

6,  1886 

1,  1880 

8,1886 

12, 1886 

1,  1886 

19,  1886 

15,1887 

1,1886 

1, 1886 


Aug. 

-J  11  lie 
Dec. 
June 
Aug. 
Dec. 
June 
Sept. 
Fel). 
June 
June 
June 


7, 

1886 

30, 

1887 

5 

1886 

30, 

1887 

7, 

1886 

5, 

1886 

30 

1887 

18, 

1886 

14 

1887 

30 

1887 

3U 

1887 

30, 

1887 

$800 
800 
000 
600 
400 
400 
400 
320 
820 
320 
400 
500 


Klamath  Agency,  Oregon.— TTainax. 


William  Leeke Superintendent ... 

Mary  A.  Leeke Teacher 

Oliver  C.  McFarland Industrial  teacher 

Cassie  Quigley Matron 

Alice  McFarland Seamstress 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


$800 
600 
500 
400 
400 
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Siletz  Agency,  Oregon.- -Siletz. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
in  eut 
of  service. 


Termination 

of  service. 


Hailara  II.  Royal : Principal  teacher . 

Mai  ion  F.Carter do 

Mary  A.  Royal...* Teacher 

O.E.Carter do 

David  Bnos Industrial  teacher 

L.  F.  Gleasoo Mation 

Al\  ina  J.  Mays 

AlvinaJ.  Mays Cook 

Harriet  Klamath do 

Ellen  Lelsie Laundre 

Mary  Fiddlejohn do 

Annie  Peire do 


Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb 

July 

-I  uly 

N  o  v. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 

May 


10,  1886 
I,  1887 

10,  1886 
1,  1887 

'J!',  1886 

1,  1886 

2,  L886 

1.  1880 

2,  L886 
1.  L886 
1.  1887 

26,  1887 


Jan. 
-I  lino 
Jan. 

June 
June 

Nov. 


,! 


une 


Nov. 
Juno 
Deo. 
May 
June 


31,  1887 
30,  1887 
31,1887 
30,  1887 
30,  1887 

1,  1880 
30,  1887 

1,  1886 

30,  L887 

31,  1886 
21,  1887 
30,  1887 


Annual 

salary. 


800 
•100 
400 
720 
500 
500 
350 
350 
300 
300 
300 


Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon.— Umatilla. 


C.  A.  De  Latte Superintendent  ... 

Elizabeth  McCormick do 

Sabina  Page do 

Eliz.  Hession Teacher 

Mary  F.  Coffey do 

May'J.Carr <io    

Mai\  F.Coffey do 

Jno.  Albert do 

Moses  tlinthorn do    

Beuj.  F.  Davis Industi  Lai  teacher 

L.  L.  Conrady do 

M  i  v  J.  B .  mo Matron 

Mollie  Smith  do 

Julia  A.  Towle       Seamstress 

I..  A.  \V  hit  romp do     

Mary  M.  Walters Laundress 

Ellen  Burke .  'I"    

Ah  Chung Cook   

Rosa  Picaro    do 

Kachael  Reynolds do 

11  inn do 


July     1 

Oct.   26 

N  ov.    1 

.Ink     i 

July    1 

Oct.     l 

Nov.    1, 

Oct. 

N  o  v . 

July 

July 

Jul} 

Feb. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Nov. 

July 


Nov.    I, 

Jan.      1 
April   1 


I--.; 
1880 
1886 
1886 
L886 
L886 
i-.m; 
L886 
1886 
1886 
7886 
L86  I 
1887 
1886 
L886 
1880 
1886 
1886 
L886 
L887 


Oct.  25, 
Oct.  30, 
J  une  30, 
Oct.  l, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  30, 
J  une  30, 
Oct.  30, 
July  30, 
July  30, 


1880 
1887 
1880 
L886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
L887 
L887 


Oct,  24 
June  30, 
Oct.  1 
June 30 
Oct.  :;o 
June  30, 
Oct.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  31 
June  30, 


L886 
L887 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1887 

Ism; 
L886 
1 887 
1887 


$000 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
4h0 
600 
840 
500 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


w  arm  .Spring  Agency,  Oregon.— Agency. 


I).  J.  Holmes Snperintt  udenl  . ... 

Mar\  T.  Wheeler Teacher 

E.  A.  Downer Matron 

Mary  L.  Holmes do 

Ellen  Elder Seamstress 

Mary  L.  Holmes  Cook  and  seamst  ress 

SalliePitt do 


July  1,  1886 
July  I,  1886 
July  1,  1886 
Oct  25,  1886 
July  l,  1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.   25,  1886 


June  30,  1887 
J  une  30,  18S7 
Oct.  24,  1886 
June30,  1887 
June:'.!),  1887 
Oct.  24,  1886 
J  uur  30,1887 


$800 
480 
ISO 
480 
480 
400 
400 


Harm  .Spring  Agency,  Oregon.— Sinemasho. 


"W.  H.Br unk... 

E.D.Sloan 

Emily  E.  Sloan. 
Louise  Brunk. . 
Louise  Brunk.. 
Emily  Sloan  ... 
Lizzie  Olney  . . . 


Superintendent  ... 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 


July 
July 
July 

Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Cook  and  seamstress July 


1 

1 886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1, 

1886 

Juno  30, 
June  39, 
Oct.  31, 

,l\Uir  30, 

Oct.  31, 

JuneliO, 
June  30, 


1887 

18-7 

1S80 

1 887 
1886 

1SS7 

1887 ; 


$800 
800 
480 
4S0 
4S0 
480 
400 
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Uintah  Agency,  IT  tan  .—Uintah. 


Name. 


Fannie  A.  "Weeks . . 

Clara  Granger 

Annie  R.  Morgan.. 
Annie  R.  Morgan. . 

Mary  J.  Heed 

Lenora  J.  Howard 
Sally 


Fosition 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service 


Superintendent  and  principal.  July 

Matron Sept. 

do Apr. 

Cook    Sept. 

do Apr. 


do  ... 

Laundress 


Apr. 
Ma\ 


1,  1886 
1,  1S86 
1, 1886 
1.  188(3 
1.  1880 
8  1887 
14,  L887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jan. 
Mar. 

.1  lire 
Mai*. 
Apr. 
J  line 
June 


30, 1887 
31,  18*7 

30,  1887 

31,  1887 
7,  1887 

30,  1887 
30, 1887 


Animal 
salary. 


oou 

60' 

500 
,vo 
".III 
aeo 


IVcah  Bay  A;vii(y,   Washington  Territory. — IVcali  Hay. 


E.  M.  Jones    

James  I).  Ileid .  .. 
A.  E   Molnerney 

Charles  \die 

E.  S.  Webster.... 

A.  J.  Cass 

E.  M.  Powell  ... 
Kate  M.  Balch  .. 
Teresa  liertiand 
Clara   [rving 


Superintendent  ... 
Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 
do  

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

do    


M.  J.  llarras do  .  . . 

Clarissa  Melnerney do     .. 

Lucy  Brown Laundress 


July    1,  1886    June  30,  1887 


Julv  1,1886 
Feb.  4,  L887 
Mar.  2.").  L887 
Julv  1,1880 
Feb.  18,  L887 
Julv  1.  1880 
Julv  1.  1886 
Julv  1,1886 
Dee  21,  1886 
Jan.  12,  1887 


Feb.  3,1887 
Mar.  17,  1887 
June.'io,  1887 
Feb.  11,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
July  30,  1887 
July  30  1887 
Dec.  20,  1886 
Jan.  11,  1887 
Feb.  17.  1887 


Feb.  18,  1887    June30,  1887 
Julv     i,  1880    J  line  30,  1887 


$720 
480 

480 
480 
720 
720 
480 
360 
300 
300 
300 
:;oo 
200 


iVisqunlly  Agency,  Washington  Territory,— Chchalis. 


Edwin  L.  Chalcrafi. 
Alfred  Livesley.... 
Samuel  C.  Hernott  . 

Emily  Livesley 

Susie  C.  Whit.- 

Alice  Clialcrat't 


Superintendent 

Industrial  teacher 

do. 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  teacher  and  seams- 
tress. 

Nellie  S.  Pickering Cook  and  laundress 

A  ggie  Sell  lie  lit  in  g do    . . .- 

J  no.  D.  Si  m in ons Apprentice 

Geo.   Williams do  

Cbas   Conhepe do 

Nancy  Smith   do 

Sally  Sick  man do 

Boh  Smith   do 

Tim  Jack do 


July 
July 

Apr. 
July 
Oct. 
July 

Jills 
Jan. 

Julv 

X..V. 

July 
July 

J  U  I  V 

July 
Apr. 


1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

1887 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1, 

1886 

1, 

L886 

1 

1887 

1, 

1886 

16 

L886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

1886 

1 

l.s.sli 

1 

1887 

June  30,  1887 
Mar.  31,1887 

June  30,  1HH7 

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 


Dee.  31, 
June  30, 

Nov.  15, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


L886 

1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$800 
600 
600 
4ui» 
400 
400 

400 
400 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


IVisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory.— Pnyalliip. 


Alex.  R/Campbell 

Susie  K.  Brewster 

Louise  Cotes  

Hessie  E.  Cox 

Samuel  Keady 

Superintendent 

Teacber  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacber 

do 

Julv  1,1886 
Julv  1,1886 
Oct.    1,1886 
Jan.    1,1887 
Ju  V  1,  1886 
Jan'.    1,1887 
Julv  1,1886 
Julv  1.  1886 
Julv  1,  1887 
Julv  1, 1887 
Apr.   1,1887 
July  1,  1887 
Feb.24, 1887 
July  1, 1886 
July  1,  1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.    1,1886 
July  1, 1886 
Jan.  14, 1887 
Julv  1,  1886 

Juno  30,1887 
Sept.  30,  L886 
Dee.  31,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31.1880 
June  30,  1887 
J  line  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mai'.  31,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.   23,1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 18K7 
Sept,  30,  1886 
June  30,  1887 
Jan.  13,1887 
June  30,  1^87 
June  30,  1887 

$1,  000 
500 
500 
500 
600 
600 

Julia  A.  Babcoek 

Celia  Allen 

Matron 

600 
400 

Clara  M.  Harmon  

400 

Laura  Siekman 

350 

Minnie  Thompson 

do 

150 

300 

llattie  Wilton 

do    

300 

Joseph  Dick 

60 

William  Martin 

do 

00 

Eneas  Sabm  

do  .... 

60 

Jack  Moses 

do  ... 

60 

Jobnn v  Woodruff 

do    . 

60 

Jaok  Wash 

do 

60 

Bessie  Tim 

do 

60 
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Nisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory.— S'lfcokouiish, 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 

of  s<  i  \  ic< . 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 

salary. 

1  reoi  ge  W.  Bell 

Julv    1,1886 
A;  r,   l.  1887 
Julv   1 
.1  in.    1.  L887 
July  1,  L886 

Nov.  9,  1886 

Jan.  i 
Apr.    1 
Julv   1,  L886 
Jan.    1,  L887 
Julj    1,1886 
No\ 

Max    8,  L887 
July   ).  L886 
Mav  8,  1887 
Julv   1.  L886 
Julj    1,  1886 
Julv    1 

Mar.  :J1, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
Deo.  31,  1886 
June  30,  1887 
Nov.    8,  1886 

Jan.    12,  L887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30,  1887 
Dec.  31,  1886 
June  30,  1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Mav     7,1887 
June  30,  1887 
Mav     7,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1687 

Juno  ?,0.  1887 

$800 

do                  

800 

George  W.  Mills  

600 

John  1!.  Rodger 8  .'. 

Georgina  Bell 



..(•in  r  and  • 
tress. 

....     do 

600 

400 

400 

Georgi  na  Bell 

do 

do 

400 

4(10 

[Rabella  Mills 

400 

Nanus  J.  Rodgera  

Julia  A.   WOOU 

..  .     do    

400 
400 

Carrie  Fuller 

Ellen  Clark 



do 

400 
400 

Kllen  Clark   

Assistant  oook 

do 

ir,o 

1 50 

Harry  Pi  i « .  -    

60 

Isaac  ( 'ail 

60 

... .  do   

00 

. 

July  1   1886    Sn.t.  30  iRflfi 

GO 

Nan.-.   I                         

....  do 

Oct.    Li--'' 

Mav  8,  1887 

l    L886 

Ma'.      7,1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30,  1887 

til! 
GO 

Eliza  Lewis 

..  .1.. 

GO 

Qninaielt  Agency,   Washington  Territory*— Quinaielti 


R.  M.  Rylatl 

Sarah  C.  Wil 

Fann\    U\  latl    


Teacber Jul; 

Matron rul 

Jul 


Jnnea 
June  30,  1887 
Jane  30,  1887 


Vnliiiua   Agency,  Washington   Territory*—  Vahiuui. 


Francis  J.  Reinhard Sapei  atendenl July   I, 

Mar.23, 

Julv    1. 

Sep't.20, 

' 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Fan. 

July 

Julv 

Sept. 

Oct. 

ran. 

Sept.ll, 

Tan.    11. 

Julv    1, 

Sept.28, 

Dec.  28, 

D.-c  28, 

Jnly    1, 

Oct.  12 


Daniel  Engarl    d< 

Benjamin  G.  Peck Principal  t  oar  hoi-. 

Willi. uu  R. New] and. do 

Mrs.S.C.C.  Newland do 

Lillie    K'a'alaina ...do 

Lillie  Kalalama Teacher 

Ella  Wilson do 

Maud  McDonald do  .   

William  R.  Nov,  land Industi  ial  teachi  r 

Peter  Kalama do 

William  R.  Now  land do 

Peter  Kalama  do 

Gertrude  Shattock Seamstress  

Sosie  Eendricks do 

Ah  or  McDonald Cook  

S.  T.  Mu us. m do 

Celeste  Lacy do 

Mary  Billy. Laundress    

■lark  Poles Disciplinarian 

George  Moaehani do 


1886 
L886 
L880 
1886 
L886 
1887 

1 887 
L886 
1886 
1886 
L886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1880 

1886 
1886 
L886 


Feb.  27, 
Juno  30, 
July  20, 
Sept.  30, 
D<  c.  31, 
June  3o, 
Nov.  14, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Sept.    5, 

Sept.  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Jan.  13, 
Juno  30, 
Julv  20, 
Doo.  27, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Oct.  11, 
June  30, 


1887 
1887 
1886 
L886 
1886 
1887 

1887 
[887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
18*7 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1 887 
1887 
188G 
1887 


$600 
360 
300 


$1,000 
I,  ono 
7'-'0 
720 
7 -JO 
7 'JO 
600 
Geo 
600 
720 
720 
720 
720 
Mill 

500 
fi00 
500 
500 

1110 

120 
120 
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Table  No.  SI.— NAME,    POSITION,   TERM   OF   SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
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Green    I5a>    Agency,  Wisconsin.— Menomonee. 


Name. 


ml  teacher  . .. 


V  Cleary . 

\V.  W.  McQueen   

Nellie  J.  Bradj   ... 

Mitchi  1  Osh-ke  na  ai  du         

B.C.  Venus  d«i    

P.  Mulroy      Industrial  teacher . 

Helen  E.Niven Matron      

Catherine  Dequindio Assistant  matron. . 

Beatrice  Span* •     do      

A.  Paulsen Carpenter 

Nancy  ('own    

Mary  Crowley «l<> 

Sarah  Kennedy  — — 

Eliza  Freidenberg Cook 

Minnie  Hopp. do    

S.  R.Owen d< 

Victorine  La  Motto  

Fredrika  Hupp  

Philip  Heim  


Commence- 
ment 
of  Bert  ice. 


■•; 


Laundress 
Shoei 


July 
Sept 
July 

.July 
(  let. 
-Tills 

July 

Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
.I.tlv 
Oct. 
\p,. 
July 

Jan. 


.  1,  1886 
1,  1886 
1,  L886 

1,  1886 
L,  1886 

1,  1886 
1.  1886 
11.  1886 

l.  1886 
i  L886 

i.i'.  1886 
l  1886 

11.  1886 
1.  1887 


Termination 

of  sci vice. 


Aug.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

Sept.    4, 

June  30, 
June30, 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  16, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Apr.  i, 
June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


i--., 

1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
I88C 
L88; 

1886 

1886 

1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 


Annual 
salary. 


$750 

7. ".ii 
1 5!  i 
300 
300 
(ino 
400 
240 
•J  10 
600 
2)0 
*_'40 
I'll. 
•J  10 
•J  10 

•Jill 

'J  10 

240 
225 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wisconsin.— Wind  l£iv«>r. 


.1.  Etoherts    Sup<  i  iutendent 

A.  M.Johnson do 

11.  Gudmundsen    do       

H.  Gudmundsen Teacher   

J.Roberts <1<>    .. 

Sarah  Roberts <1" 

Sherman  Coolidge  .do    

G-. B.Jones Industrial  teacher 

Sumner  B.Coal x       jtant  industrial  teacher.. 

Mary  E.  Jones Matron 

Josie  Sullivan     do.. 

Laura  B.  Smiley  I  matron  

Charles  Silver Carpenter 

John  R.  Wilson  do     

Agnes  Russell  Seamsti 

J.  1".  O'Neil Cook 

Charles  Sook do 

Adam  Redman \s>istani  cook 

Belle  Palmer -  do 

C.  Gudmunsen Laundress. 

Garfield Labor*  ;■ 


Juh  1, 
Nov. 14, 
Maj  12, 

July  1, 
.Max  L2, 
Julj  1. 
Jan.    1. 

July  1, 
July    1. 

rui'j  i. 

Nov.16, 

Juh  1, 
July  1, 
Seot.21 

July  1, 
Api.  1. 
July  1. 
July  11, 


L886 
1886 
1887 

1.— 7 

1886 

L886 
1887 

L886 

.  1886 
1886 

1886 

1886 


Nov.  13, 
Ma\    LI, 

.Inn.'  30, 
M..\  11, 
June ::". 

•  Inn.-  30, 

June  30, 

.inn.!  30, 
May  11, 
•I  une  30, 
June  30, 

Nov.  IT.. 

.1  une  30, 
June  30, 
Sept.  15, 
June  30, 
Deo.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Aug.31, 


I--.. 

L887 
1887 
I8&7 
L886 

L887 

1 88  i 

[88't 
1887 
1886 

1  ,-7 
L887 
1886 
1887 

1886 

1--7 
1887 
1886 


Hoi) 
900 
500 
f>00 
500 
500 
800 
]80 
720 
72(1 
480 

Mil 

840 
400 

7:0 
7-JO 
180 
180 
400 
180 


830 
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Table  No.  3.— NAME,   POSITION,    TERM   OF   SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
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I'ima  Agency,  Arizona. 


Name  and  school. 


Position. 


F.  J.  Hart 


July    1,1886    June  30,  1887 


Commence- 
ment 

of  service. 


Termination 

Of  Sen  iee. 


Annual 
salary. 


lloopa    Valley  Agency,  California, 


Esther  H.u  pat .. 
Esther  Barpst  . 
I'm  i  rj  man  Sack  - 


i 

1  eacher  and  farmer. 


July    l,  1886    July  31,  1886 
M  i\    12,  1887 
April  1,  1887    .hue 


mission  Axniry,  California. 


Flora  1  ."l-ii 

July 
July 

i.  L886 

I.  L886 

June  30,  L887 
May  31,  L887 

$720 
720 

I.  •'.  i     Dunn 

...  do 

:  U1B. 

( >r.i  M.  ^ . 1 1 : m > r t - 

Tea<  1  •  : 

Jnly 

i.  L88fl 

June30,  1887 

7'J0 

PBOl 

Virgie  Van  A  ■  sdali    

i  

July 

1.  1886 

June  3 

720 

i  0  uiin.A. 

X  •!.  I  i.  kner  

i   

July 

1.  L886 

.lime. 

720 

.-  \N    .!  V    OS 

Marj  D.  Noble 



Julj 

1.  1886 

June  30,  1887 

T'JO 

i  LA. 

July 
Oct 

lei. 

1.  L886 
1,  1886 
1    L887 

Sept.30,  1887 
Jan.  31,  L887 
June 

720 

....    do  

7  !0 

Matilda  Welta 

.I,.  

720 

S  AHTi 

er 

do 

July 

Feb. 

1.  1886 

21,  1887 

Jan.    19    L887 

June  SO,  1887 

720 

DellGedney 

720 

MESA   GBANDB. 

T.  .telle] 

July 

1,  1886 

•J  une  30,  1887 

720 

PA1  M\. 

M.  M.  Sickler 

Teacher 

July 

1,  1886 

June  30, 1887 

720 

KINCOX. 

July 

1,  1886 

June  30,  1887 

7'JO 

SAN   UKKKARDIXO. 

Teacher 

Aug. 

30, 1886 

Mar.    8,1887 

720 

Round  Valley  Agency,  California. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

M.G.  Wilsey 

Teacher  

do 

July    1,  1886 
No%-.    9, 1886 
July     1,1888 
July  25,1886 

Nor.    8,1886 
June  30,  1887 
July  24,1886 

June  30, 1887 

$720 
720 

Mary  Kay 

Mary  Anderson  

Assistant  teacher 

do 

1 20 
120 
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■Sound  Valley  Agency,  California—Continued. 


Nairn-  and  school. 

Position. 

Commenoe- 

rueut 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

LOWER  41  AKTKKS. 
W.  A.  Kav 

Teacher  

Jnlv     1.1886 
May  27,  1887 
July    1,1886 

May  20,1887 
June  30,  1887 

June  30,  1887 

720 

Emma  Dunlap 

...  do  

Maggie  Tillotson  

Southern  Me  Agency,   Colorado. 


Mary  Orr 

Walter  A.  Wilson. 


Teacher 

Cook    ... 


July     1,1880 
Mar.     1,  1887 


June  30,  1887 
J  line  30,  1887 


Cheyenne  Hirer  Agency,  Dakota. 


$900 

500 


so.  1,  hump's  c  \mi-. 

Oscar  Hodgkiaa 

Teacher  

July     1    L886 

Nov.  29,  1886 

$600 

NO.  2,  COOK'S  C  \.MI\ 

Charles  Oakes 

July     1,  188G 

June  30, 1887 

COO 

No.  :;,  CHARGER'S  1  ami'. 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Teacher  

July     1,  1886 

June  30,  1887 

coo 

NO.  4,  SWIFT  BIRD'S  CAMP. 

Agnes  J.  Lockhari 

Corabelle  Fellow  a 

Teacher  

do 

July    1,  1880 
Jan.   11.  L887 

Mar.  21,1887 
June:;     1    37 

coo 
coo 

SO.  5,  <'N'  1111;  rRRE'8  CAMP. 

Felix  Benoit 

Teacher 

•Tuly      1.  1886 

June  30,  1887 

GU0 

NO.  0,  SAINT  STEPHEN'S. 

July     1,  1886 

June  30, 1887  ; 

1 

GOO 

No.  8,  PLUM  CREEK. 

May    9,1887 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Crow  Creek  ami  I>o»(t  Brule  Agency,  Dakota 


WHITE  RIVER. 

Elaine  Goodalo 


Teacher 


Nov.    8,1880 


June  30, 1887 


$000 


©evil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 


TURTLE  MOUNTAIN. 

Elizabeth  S. Messner  ... 

BOGS. 

J.  N.  Mclnerney 


Teacher 


Teacher 


July    1,1886 


Jan.    1,1887 


June  30, 1887 


Jan.    30,1887 


$720 


720 


832 
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I*inc  Kittle  Agency,  Dakota. 


Name  and  school. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  Bervico. 


Termination     Annual 
of  sepvioe.       salary. 


NO.  1. 

Ada  M.Clark —      Teacher July    1,1886    June30,1887 


NO.  _. 
T.J.Smith  


\o.:;. 

E.  X.  Palmer Teacher 

KO.  1. 

E.M.Keith  Feachei 

Aug.  Robinsi  a.  Teat  her 

Cum.  Melvin Teaoher 


.Juh  l.  1880  June30,  1887 

Jul)  I.  1886  u  une3  I,  1887 

July  1.  1886  June  30,  L887 

July  l.  1886  June30,  1887 


July     I.  L88G   Jane  31 


\  c  Porter 
E    \   Pyne  . 


W.T.  Manning 
II. <i.  Webb... 


Teacher Iu!v    1,1886    July31,1886 

<lo Oct.     L,  1886    Juue30,1887 


I  ea<  bei 

....  do 


Julj     1,1886    Sepl 

I   L886    June  30,  1887 


$600 
CO  J 
GOO 
GOO 

600 

000 


(MO 

(lint 


(iOO 


ICosihiid  A;niu,  Dakota. 


J.un.  -  I  .  Boyle 

(II  li  is   PIPE    I  i:l .!  K. 


Mrs.  I. u<  j  a i ik.  1.1  . 
Sarah  C.  Harris  — 


Minnie  E.  Meade 
Marietta  <J.  Kane 
Bertha  A.  Kane  . 


Nellie  M.  \\  right 

Hattie  C.  Spent  ei    — 
Standing  Bear  Luther 


OAK    CRE1  K. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Dnngan 

Ali.  .-  Sclmiiill   


Sup-  i u,i.  n.l.  nt    July    '..  1886    June 


Teacher  

in(  teachi  r 


■  i  

A  •    ,'.!   I.    k  In  t 


July     1.  1886    Juni 
Julj     1,  1880    .Inn. 


July    1,  1886    June  30,  1887 
Oct.      |  j.-h;    June 


■  i      

do 

ml    U    •'  L.  I 


Teacher 

....  do  

I  -nt  teai  her 


OAK  (  SEEK. 

William  Holmes 

BIG   OAK   I  KEEK. 

Susan  I).  Smedes 

Lelia  F.  Dabney 


BED  CAMP. 

William  Cartwright 

WHITE  THUKDEB  CREEK. 


Ernest  J.  Warner 

Alema  Warner  . .  - 


•  f  1 1 1  \      1,1886      '.—.;■ 
I>.  <  .  20,  1886    .)  inn  30,  1887 
.  in<  30,  1887 

July  i.  1880  S6pt  30,  1886 
( i.  i  l.  I—..  June30,  1887 
-July     1,  1880    .June  30,  I 


Teacher 


July     1.  1886    Sept.23,  1886 


Teacher Feb.  15,1887    June  30, 1887 

Assistant  teacher Feb    15,1887    June30,1887 


Teacher July    1,1886    June30,1887 

Teacher July    1,1880    June  DO,  1887 

Assistant  teacher |  July    1,  1886    J  urn;  30, 1887  i 


$!>00 


600 
300 


600 

300 


600 

(illl) 

300 


C0U 

600 

300 


GOO 


600 
3UO 


GOO 


600 
300 
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ltoN<-t»iifl  Agency,  Dakota— Continued. 


Name  ami  achool. 


Position. 


SCABBY  «  ki:kk. 

George  C.  Douglas Teacher 

A. bbie  Thayer do    

Belle  Don 'j l.i s Assistant  teacher. 

Mary  A.  McNeal do 

PAB8  I  EU  l  K 

Prank  E.  Lewis T(  acber 

KIN'.    1  111    HD1   B     CAMP. 

David  W.  Parmelee Teacher 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Parmelee  -  -  teacher. 


LITTI.l     WHIM      RIVER. 

BafnsC.  Bauer 

<  OBN   CRBBK, 

James  II.  Welsh  

(INK  CBBRK. 


Commenco- 

menl 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  sen  ice. 


July     I,  L886  Mar.  10,1886 

Mar.  11,  1887  June 30,  1887 

July     l,  1886  July    5,1886 

Mar.  11,  L887  .Jam'  .50,  1887 


July    1,1886    June  30, 1887 


Jnlv     1.  1886    June  30, 1887 
July    l.  1886   June  30,  1887 


Annual 
salary. 


Teacher    July    1,1886    June  30,1887 

Teacher July    1,1886   J 


E.  C.Hill Teacher Feb. 

K    L.Hill Assistant  teacher Feb.  28,1887 


Jun.-30, 1887 
June  30,  1887 


$000 
COO 
300 

:tuo 


600 


000 
300 


600 


600 


600 
300 


Mtanding  Rock  Agency,  Dakoin. 


CANNON  BALL. 

July    1,1886 
July     L.1886 

June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

$600 
480 

Josephine  Wells    

GRAND  RIVER. 

Louis  Premeau  . . .' 

Teacher  

July     1,1886 
July     1,1886 

Juno  30,1887 
June  30,1887 

600 
480 

NO.  1. 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen 

Teacher  

July     1, 1886 

June  30, 1887 

.000 

NO.  2. 

E  P.  McFadden    

July     1,1886 

June  30, 1887 

500 

NO.  3. 

Bosa  Bearfaoe 

Teacher 

July     1,1886 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Qunpaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


MODOC. 
Eva  Watson 1 

PBOBIA. 
Albert  J.  Perry Teacher 

MIAMI. 

Arizona  Jackson Teacher 


July     1,1886    Juno  30, 


July    1,1886 


July    1,1886 


June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


$480 


600 


480 
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llackinac  Agency,  Michigan. 


Nanie  and  school. 


lONGWOOP. 

Heli  ti  !■'.  Snyder 

MIDDLE    VILLAGE. 

Mary  E.  Wagley 

MINI- - 

Tims.  Nahbenayash 

I.'  ANM  . 

r.  Walker 

B  IBAGA. 

M  i: \  >  Lvester  

LND. 


Thomas  F.  Williams. 
Clinton  Eli  b<  rts  . 


[R0Q1 

John  L.  Beustich , 

HANNAHVH  1  I 

Marksman 

PETi   - 
John  R.  Robinson 


Position. 


Te  u  hi  r 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Ti  acher 


i .  ai  bi  r 


..... 


Ti  achi  r 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Julv    1.1886 


Julv    1,1886 


July    1,1886 


Termination     Annual 
of  service.       salary. 


Juno  30,  1887 


June  30, 1887 


June30,1887 


Jnne30, 1887 


July    1,1886 

.July    1,  1886    June 30,  1887 


July    1,  L896    Apr.  30,1887 

May    l,  1886    June  30, 1887 


Oct.     1, 1886    June30.1887 


Ti  acher 


July    1,1886 


Oct.     1,1888 


June  30, 1887 


June  •'!(»,  1887 


$500 


400 


4d0 


400 


400 


400 
400 


400 


400 


400 


RICE    I 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota. 


Lottie  O.  Paulding 
Lottie  O.  Curtis  . 
Annie  E.  Sletthah 


i  Tulv    1,1886    Dec  81, 1886  i  $»»■) 

do ran.     1,1887     Apr.  30, 1887  |  180 

Coot   Oct.      1,  L886    June  30,  1887  I  120 


Fort  Relknnp  Agency,  Hlontaiia. 


FOKT  BE1  KNAP. 


H.  (i.  Lincoln  . 
Eerman  Fields 
Emma  Stanley  . 


Teacher Tulv    1, 1886 

....  do May    1,  1887 

Assistant  teacher  and  matron.  July    1,1886 


Apr.  30,1887 
J  mm  30,  1887 
June  30, 1887 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada. 


$600 
600 
360 


WAI.KKR    RIVER. 


Minard  Genty 

Emma  E.  Eammond 
Angeline  Ayer 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher  and  matron 
do 


July 

1,1886 

July 

27,  1886 

Nov. 

8,  1886 

June  30,  1887 
Nov.  6,1886 
June  30,  1887  I 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada. 


Mrs.  L.  J.  Wienss 


Teacher Mar.  14, 1887    June30,1887 


$600 
4H0 
4H0 


$720 
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JVIescalero  Aj;«>iioy,  New  Mexico. 


Name  and  school. 

Position. 

Comment  e- 

IlK'lit 

of  service. 

Termination 

of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

THBBE   KIVERS. 

Oct.     1,1886 

Apr.  15,1887 

I*  tic  Mo  .\;'iiifj,    New   Mexico. 


Lizzie  Clarfe  — 
Eenrv  C.  Carson 
Pace  Trotter  ... 


BAD   FELIPE. 


Julia  Aerts.. 
O.F.Rodgers 
John  Pennan 


Teacher 

do  . 

do  . 


Teacbei 

do 

dn 


July     1,  1886    Oct.    12,1886  '        $1,000 

Dea     1,1886     Feb.     2,1887  1, 

Feb.    :t,  1886    June  30,  1,000 


July  l,  i  36 
Dec.  l.  L886 
Jau.    LC 


Oct.  9,1886 
Dec.  20,  L886 
June  30,  L887 


1,000 
1,  000 

1,000 


Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 


JAMESTOWH. 

(  >Cl 

Jun<  : 

$660 

QUILLBHUTB. 

A.  W.Smith 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

July    1,1886 
July    1,1886 
Aug.  21 

June  30, 1887 
Aug.  26,  L886 

•J  one  30,  1887 

500 

Hattie  G.  Bright 

360 

360 

QiiinaiHt  Asrnc},  Washington  Territory 


QUEET8. 
Hayes  Otook 


Teacher Inly     1,1886    June  30, 1887 


$100 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin. 


H015ART  MISSION. 

E.  A.  Goodnou gh 

WEST  DAY. 

Jael  Howd 


CORNELIUS. 


Mary  Zydeman 
Mary  Burnes  .. 


EAST  DAY. 

Mary  E.  Ramson 


y\EST  day,  no.  3. 
Ophelia  TVheelock 


STOCKBUIDGE. 

Ida  Charles 


WEST  DAY,  NO.  2. 

Martin  O'Brien 


Teacher July   1,1886     June30,1887 


Teacher July  1,1886 


June  30, 188i 


Teacher 
do  . 


Teacher  — 

Teacher 

Teacher  

Teacher  


July  1,1886  '  Sept.  30, 1886 

Oct'.     1,1880     June  30, 1887 


July  1,1886     Juue30, 1887 
July  1,1886     June  30, 1887 


July  1,  i880 
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I^a  Poiute  Agency,  Wisconsin. 


Name  and  school. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
oi  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

LAC  DV  FLAMBEAU. 

July  l,  L886 

June  30,  1887 

$800 

LAC  C01  81  ES  0E1 

ine  A.  Murdoch  

her  . 
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Sept  30, 1886 

. I  line  30,  1887 
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July  31,  L886 

Mar.  . 

Jan.  30,  L887 
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KX-HIBIT  NO.  5. 

Xames  and  addresses  of  bonded  superintendents  in  charge  of  schools  independent  of  agency 

control. 


Name  of  school. 

State  or  Territory. 

Superintendent. 

Post-office  address. 

New  Mexico 

Pennsylvania 

Indian  Territory. 

<  Oregon 

Dakota 

California 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Arizona 

P.  F.  Burke 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

(ail isle,  Pa. 

R.  ll.  Pratt 

Thomas  C.  Bradford  — 

Chilocco,  Ind.  Territory. 

Fort  Stevenson 

George  W.  Scott 

Man  O'Neil 

fort  Stevenson,  Dakota. 

Genoa  

Grand  Junction 

Borace  R.  Chase 

Matthew  P.  Breen 

Genoa,  Nebr. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Lawrence  (Haskell  In- 
stitute). 

Charles  Robinson 

Law  rence,  Ivans. 

REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


United  states  Indian-  Service, 
Albuquerque  Indian  Industrial  School,  August's],  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  firsl  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  Indian  School  at  this  place  for  i  lie  \  ear  ending  June  30,  1887. 

Prior  to  my  arrival  here,  on  the  2d  of  October,  L886,  on  which  date  I  assumed  con- 
trol, the  institution  had  been  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan,  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of.  Missions.  The  Government  had 
previously  tinned  over  the  school  farm  and  buildings  that  had  been  erected  thereon 
to  the  use  of  tins  religions  society,  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  w  ith  them  to  es- 
tablish and  keep  up  a  school  with  all  tin-  educational  facilities  and  a  few  of  the  more 
important  industrial  features  of  the  Larger  Indian  schools  in  the  Has!  and  elsewhere. 
The  new  buildings  were  erected  in  L884,  and  t  lie  school  had,  tin  refore,  been  operated  by 
the  Presbyterian  hoard  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  As  i  he  Bociety  claimed  to  own 
the  furniture  and  all  other  interior  appliances,  and  as  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  this  property,  the  buildings  were  found  on  my 
arrival  destitute  of  everything.     The  situation  of  affairs  was  far  from  encouraging. 

The  first  three  months  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work  of  estimating  for  supplies 
and  collecting  the  children  from  the  different  pneblos;  the  latter  task  was,  by  no 
means,  an  easy  one  to  one  having  no  acquaintance  wit  h  the  Indian  as  he  is,  and  only 
such  meager  knowledge  of  his  ways  and  habits  as  is  found  in  the  imperfect  accounts 
furnished  in  the  ordinary  histories.  The  labor  incident  to  the  successful  organization 
of  such  a  school  as  the  Government  designs  can  not  be  overesl  i  ma  ted.  Obstacles  aris- 
ing from  this  source  as  well  as  from  want  of  experience  in  the  rather  complicated  rou- 
tine of  Government  business  presented  themselves  at  the  very  beginning.  What  to 
do,  and  how,  were  puzzling  questions. 

The  school,  although  it  hail  been  in  operation  for  several  years  under  so  different  a 
regime,  in  many  respects,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  begin  its  organization  at  the 
foundation;  so  many  influences  directly  at  variance  with  one  another  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian  to  secme  his  patronage,  thai  he  was  found  hardened 
against  the  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization,  and  in  a  state 
of  chronic  doubt  and  disbelief. 

Several  pueblos  were  visited  by  Agent  Williams  and  myself,  in  which  opposition 
to  schools  of  the  most  violeut  and  obstinate  kind  had  taken  deep  root.  Their  princi- 
pal men  could  not  be  reached  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  reason,  or  tact.  Much  of  this 
state  of  things  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  due  to  the  questionable,  not  to  say  reprehensi- 
ble, devices  resorted  to  to  secure  children  :  they  were  suspicious  of  everything  aud 
everybody,  and  complained  that  they  could  not  put  faith  in  the  promises  we  made 
them.  Such  was  the  case  especially  with  the  pueblos  of  Sauta  Domingo  and  Jemez, 
from  neither  of  which,  although  two  of  the  largest  in  the  Territory,  were  we  able  to 
secure  any  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Superintendent  Riley,  about 
the  1st  of  January,  considerable  effort  had  been  made  in  the  northern  pueblos,  but 
not  with  such  results  as  had  been  anticipated  ;  the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that  a 
trial  had  been  made  and  a  score  of  children  were  within  the  walls  of  the  institution 
as  a  consequence.  From  this  time  onward  the  school  rapidly  filled  until  by  February 
1  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  was  reached.     I  have  to  grate- 
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fully  acknowledge  that  the  collecting  of  so  large  a  number  of  children  in  so  short  a 
time  was  due  to  the  presence  and  able  service  of  Superintendent  Riley  and  Agent 
Williams,  both  of  whom  visited  with  me  all  the  more  important  pueblos.  I  am  con- 
scious of  and  fully  appreciate  the  aid  which  these  gentlemen  rendered  me  at  a  time 
when  the  outlook  was  anything  hut  hopeful. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  maximum  attendance  during  the  year  was  reached  in  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  when  170  children  were  enrolled.  In  this  number  five  distinct  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, viz,  the  Pueblo,  Navajo,  Mescalero,  Apache.  Pima,  and  Papago.  Of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  San  Felipe  furnished  39;  Isleta,  36 ;  Lagnna,  18;  Santa  Anna,  10 ; 
( 'ia.  H  :  Acoma,  8  :  <  lochil  i.  •">,  and  San  1  ha,  ."> ;  making  a  total  of  139  from  the  pueblos. 
There  were  8  Nayajos  from  Canoncito  Cojo,  1  Mescalero  Apache,  7  Papagos,  and  23 
Pi  mas.     The  highest  average  attendance  was  162. 

PRESl  N  l    i  APACITY,    BUTLDING8,    ETC. 

The  capacity  of  the  main  building  in  the  two  most  essential  features  of  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room  cannot  fairh  lie  placed  at  more  than  17.">.  With  the  two  un- 
finished buildings  completed,  there  will  be  added  larger  dormitory  facilit  Les,  two  store 
rooms  a  fd  many  other  rooms,  intended  to  Berve  for  work- shops  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  Through  the  liberality  of  tin-  department  extensive  improvements  in 
building  and  repairing  arc  expected  to  be  undertaken  early  this  fall.  When  the  im- 
provements now  limb  r  contemplation  are  completed,  it  is  believed  that  the  institu- 
tion will  afford  comfortable  accommodations  for  250 pupils. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

This  subject  naturally  divides*  itself  into  two  general  classes — farming  and  the 
trad i  3.  In  the  form*  i  oc<  upation  may  be  embraced,  besides  the  ordinary  duties  per- 
taining to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  crope  and  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of 
agricultural  implements,  much  laboi  of  a  general  character,  the  necessity  for  which 
ev<  i.\  thrifty  and  Intelligent  fanner  recognizes. 

The  Indian  has  a  nature  i  i  on  to  manual  labor  which  is  hereditary;  ho  inter- 
ests himself  only  in  what  has  been  an  objeel  of  interest  to  his  lather,  idleness  suits 
him  i  i-  than  work.      To  overcome   this  natural   tendency  to  laziness  is  the 

first  and  mosi  Important  Btep,  and  this  objeel  can  be  best  secured  by  ascertaining  as 
far  as  possible  to  what  occupation  his  miud  inclines,  and  then  creating  within  him  a 
dee].  Lnteresl  t<>  Learn  bo*  to  do  bis  work  well.  A  common  fault  lies  in  the  lack  of 
i uteres!  in  tin-  teachers  themselves;  tiny  appear  to  reason  that  because  the  Govern- 
ment appoints  them  t<>  these  positions  manual  labor  is  beneath  their  dignity ;  that 
they  arc  merely  engaged  t<»  look  on  and  perform  all  their  teaching  with  the  tongue, 
ami  leave  hand-training  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  trades,  without  doubt  the  most  useful  and  practical  for  the  Indian  are  those 
that  teat  h  him  how  to  work    in  wood,  bather,  and  iron. 

II IK   FARM 

The  farm  maybe  truthfully  said  to  be  in  an  embryo  state.  Of  the  66  acres  com- 
prising i1  not  more  than  5  or  6  had  been  put  under  cultivation.  This  small  portion 
had  been  seeded  to  alfalfa,  but.  owing  to  its  partial  failure,  the  annual  crop  has  been 
;i  scanty  our.      Until  this  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  vegetables  and  other 

garden  supplies.     Though  'J  or  A  acres  were  plowed,  Leveled,  manured,  and  put  in  fair 

t  i  liable  condition  in  the  spring,  and  planted  with  t  he  more  necessary  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds,  the  erop  prod  net .  from  present  indications,  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
wort h  considering.  The  farm  in  great  pait,  like  most  of  t  he  land  adjoining  it,  is  cold 
and  strongly  alkali  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  rough,  wild  state,  can  only  be  brought 
out  of  its  almost  hopeless  condition  of  sterility  pieco  by  piece,  and  by  great  labor  of 
the  plow  and  thorough  enriching,  from  (debt  to  twelve  of  the  larger  boys  were  regu- 
larly d. •tailed  to  assist  the  farmer,  and  while  the  showing  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 

be  far  from  satisfactory,  the  failure  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  cause  above  stated, 
as  commendable  energy  and  judgment  were  shown  by  him  from  the  beginning.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  lit  for  irrigation  and  tillage  the  coining  fall  and  winter  4  or  5 
acres  of  unbroken  land,  which,  in  addition  to  that  worked  the  past  year,  will  furnish 
ample  opportunity  for  practical  Lessons  in  farming  for  the  boys  during  the  next  year. 
Improvement  of  the  grounds  has  been  another  industry  whereby  much  outside  labor 
has  been  performed,  connected  with  the  building  of  stone  and  gravel  walks  and 
the  grading  of  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings.     Reference  has 
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already  been  made  in  former  Letters  to  the  low  situation  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
difficulty,  because  of  this,  of  securing  good  drainage  and  keeping  the  grounds  dry 
and  clean  during  the  wet  season.  To  wholly  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  loca- 
tion is  impossible,  bu1  to  so  change  the  nature  of  the  soil  approaching  it,  as  to  free  it 

from  cesspools  and  water  basins,  in  which  to  collect  tilth,  whence  arises  deadly  miasms 
to  poison  the  air  and  render  life  unsafe,  is  entirely  possible.  The  old,  worthless,  dis- 
graceful outbuildings  were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new  and  more  commodious 
ones,  built  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  main  building  ;  broad,  hard  walks,  constructed 
of  stone  and  gravel,  now  lead  to  them.  Fully  4,000  loads  of  earth  have  been  hauled 
to  till  the  low  places,  and  this  was  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  around  with 
gravel  drawn  from  the  foot-hills  nearly  2  miles  away.     It  is  estimated  that  1,000 

loads  of  gravel  have  been  drawn  during  the  past  season  for  this  purpose.  This  work 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher;  it  was  greatly  needed,  and 
while  much  still  remains  undone  in  this  direction,  yet  enough  has  been  accomplished 
to  put  the  yards  and  grounds  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  healthy  condition. 

CARPENTRY. 

During  the  past  year  instruction  has  been  given  in  this  branch.  A  carpenter  was 
employed  irregularly  up  to  the  hist  of  March.  Tables  for  the  dining-room  and  of- 
fice cases,  and  many  other  articles  needed  for  use  in  the  school,  were  manufactured. 
A  Large  amount  of  repairing  was  also  done  on  the  buildings  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  26  boys  and  I  girls  from  the  l'iina  agency  in  Arizona  arrived  at  the 
school ;  these  boys,  with  three  or  four  except  ions,  are  larger  in  slat  lire  and  quite  Well 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  general  work.  Their  good  behavior  and  the  industry 
displayed  by  them,  both  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere,  reflect  credit  upon  the 
training  they  have  received  at  the  agency  school,  and  the  evident  capacity  of  their 
race  for  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  regular  school  carpenter  arrived  the  school  week  in  April.  Several  of  the  Pima 
boys,  with  two  others  who  had  worked  at  the  trade  ;it  Carlisle  and  one  from  the 
Mescalero  Agency,  were  immediately  placed  under  his  instruction.  Since  this  time 
a  marked  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  and  much  work  accom- 
plished. All  have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  learning  the  names  of  t  he  different 
tools  and  how  to  sharpen,  care  for.  and  use  them,  and  a  few  have  exhibited  excep- 
tional mechanical  tale  t.  The  extensive  building  and  repairing  to  be  commenced 
will  present  an  excellent  field  for  practical  instruction  in  all  of  t  he  important  details 
of  house  architecture,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  expected,  judging  from  the  order,  activ- 
ity, and  earnestness  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  that  by  the  close  of  next  year 
some  of  the  boys  will  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  to  be  called,  if 
not  skilled,  at  least  progressive  workmen.  Prom  the  carpenters  report  I  quote  the 
following:  '  We  have  constructed  Bince  April  10,  L887,  in  new  work,  fence  to  girls' 

yard,  new  water-closets,  one  coal  shed,  two  carriage  sheds,  a  Large  number  of  tables, 

three  large  cupboards,  two  refrigerators,  several  door  and  window  screens,  clothes- 
presses,  and  numerous  other  articles  for  use  in  the  different  departments;  about  100 
rods  wire  fence,  and  several  large  and  small  gates.  We  have  also  finished  the  second 
story  of  carpenter's  shop,  put  bat  tens  on  the  whole,  shingled  the  roof,  built  one  store- 
room adjoining,  and  have  kept  all  the  buildings,  fences,  and  farming  implements  in 
thorough  repair.  Aside  from  this  work  we  have  painted  fence  to  girls'  yard,  windmill 
and  tank,  water-closets,  carpenter's  shop,  all  the  tin  roofs  except  unfinished  buildings, 
and  the  exterior  wood  and  brick  work  of  the  school  building,  and  are  now  preparing 
and  have  already  liuished  a  large  quantity  of  material  for  the  larger  unfinished 
building." 

THE   SEWING-ROOM, 

with  a  small  force  of  girls  employed— and  these  only  a  part  of  the  time— has  manu- 
factured since  December  last  1,471  garments.  Of  these, 398  were  sheets,  339  pillow- 
eases,  214  towels,  1R>  dresses,  30  girls'  skirts,  207  pieces  of  girls'  underwear,  40  boys' 
pants,  besides  a  number  of  other  articles  needed  for  use  in  the  dining  room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  dormitories,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  work  above  described,  the  weekly  re- 
pairing of  the  hoys'  clothing  was  attended  to,  and  this  found  no  inconsiderable  por 
tion  of  the  labor  of  this  room.  A  half  dozen  of  the  girls  learned  how  to  run  the 
machines,  sewing  dresses  and  other  garments  with  much  skill  and  dispatch. 

DOMESTIC  TRAINING. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  girls  in  the  institution  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year  very  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  household  work,  such  as  cooking,  making- 
bread,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  For  a  time  all  the  labor  of  the  laundry,  dining-room, 
and  dormitories  was  done  by  details  of  boys.     As  there  were  uot  girls  enough  to  per- 
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form  all  the  work  in  any  one  of  those,  departments,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
make  up  details  of  both  sexes,  but  was  deemed  best  to  avoid  the  danger  incident  to 
their  commingling.  This  placed  all  such  labor  upon  the  boys.  Later  on  tin;  making 
of  beds,  sweeping-  and  cleaning  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  sleeping  apartments,  were 
turned  over  t<>  be  done  by  them,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  and  assistant 
matron.  A  few  of  the  girls  have  also  recently  been  put  in  charge  of  the  laundress,  to 
assist  her  with  the  washing  and  ironing.  Watchful  supervision  on  her  part  has  made 
the  experiment  a  success  and  good  results  are  apparent. 

additional  INDUSTRIES. 

A  shoe  and  harness  maker  and  tailoress  are  to  be .employed  the  ensuing  year,  and  as 
these  industries  form  an  essential  factor  in  industrial  training,  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  will  be  selected  as  apprentices,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  the  instructions  in 
these  useful  employments  thorough  and  practical.  It  is  hoped  that  blacksmithing 
and  wagon-making  may  before  long  be  added  to  the  industries  already  approved, 
thus  giving  all  the  advantages  of  the  more  necessary  occupations  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  peculiarly  m  edful  in  Indian  education. 

The  bakery  lias  bad  two  Indian  boys  since  April  1  learning  the  business.  In  the 
absence  of  the  bead  baker  recently,  while  on  his  vacation,  one  of  the  boys  performed 
all  the  work,  supplying  the  school  with  bread  for  a  boot  a  week.  While  this  is  not  as 
important  as  other  departments  of  labor,  it  gives  variety  of  employment  and  fur- 
nishes to  a  few  the  pursuit  to  which  thej  are  best  adapted. 

84  EiOOL   WORK. 

The  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning.  The  work  done  lias  been 
<>!' t  he  most  element  ary  character.  Several  causes  have  operated  to  obstruct  and  re- 
tard the  literary  progress  of  the  pupils ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inadequate 
teaching  force  ;  two  teachers  having  t<>  instruct,  deal  with,  and  care  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  children  oi  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement  during  at  least  half  of  the 
year.  Another  prominent  cause  is  found  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  teachers  to  properly  instruct  classes  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  Indian  teaching  is  a  peculiar  business,  and  requires  certainly  as  much 
knowledge,  patience,  tact,  originality,  invention,  and  energy  as  are  required  to  teach 
American  youth.  No  teacher  should  enter  a  school-room  who  is  not  prepared  by 
education  tor  the  work,  and  if  all  the  employes  of  an  Indian  school  were  possessed  of 
a  fair  English  education,  average  general  intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly,  many  of  t  he  hindrances  would  be  removed  that  now  make 
the  progress  indifferent.  The  Indian  child  is  imitative,  and  therefore  what  he  hears 
spoken  brokenly,  lie  learns  to  speak  brokenly;  he  is  also  singularly  sensitive,  and 
readily  discovers  the  difference  between  refinement  and  vulgarity.     Example  is  no  less 

a   factor   in   Ins   education    than    in    the    education   of  Other   races.      While    the   facts 

herein  stated  have  somewhat  hindered  the  successful  operation  of  the  school  as  a 

whole,  still  the  work  in  some  of  the  departments  has  been  very  efficient  and  de- 
serves special  commendation.  Pupils  on  their  arrival  have  been  examined  and  placed 
:n  classes  according  to  their  endowments.  The  method  of  teaching  by. objects  and 
pictures  had  been  suggested  and  attempted  in  all  primary  work:  the  word  method 
was  adopted  for  use  in  primary  classes,  and  charts,  written  words  on  the  board,  and 
exercises  for  blackboard  and  slate  were  daily  brought  into  requisition.  Natural 
actions,  Such  as  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  and  the  like  have  been  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  to  call  forth  short,  familiar  expressions,  and  thus  by  frequent 
practice  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  employ  many  of  the  more  common  and  nec- 
essary language  forms  of  everyday  life.  Special  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the 
year  to  induce  pupils  to  speak  the  English  language.  A  daily  record  has  been  kept, 
and  every  instance  of  Indian  or  English  speaking  noted.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  Indian  child  will  read  readily  and  intelligently  from  a  book  or  write  sentences 
dictated  to  him  on  board  or  slate,  and  still  be  unable  to  give  replies  to  questions  of 
the  simplest  and  most  familiar  character  in  English.  'Ibis  may  be  due  to  his  natural 
reticence;  it  certainly  can  not  be  charged  to  his  inability  to  use  language,  as  he  con- 
verses freely  in  his  own  tongue.  No  systematic  grading  by  written  examinations  has 
yet  been  attempted,  nor  would  such  a  step  have  been  practical  in  view  of  tin;  general 
fundamental  character  of  the  work  required.  More  than  one-half  of  the  scholars 
had  never  attended  school,  or  had  at  tended  so  little  in  the  day  school,  in  the  pueblos 
that  the  improvement  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Such  classification  as  could  be  made 
by  oral  inspection  has  answered  up  to  the  present  time.  The  progress  of  the  coming 
year  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  such  as  to  render  grading,  based  upon  carefully-conducted 
written  examinations,  necessary. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The  Indian  is  taught  to  be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  The  governor  or  chief  and 
principal  officers  of  a  tribe  require  unquestioning  obedience  to  their  commands.  Re- 
spe.-t  tor  authority  is  inculcated  from  earliest  youth,  and  its  effects  seldom  disappear 
in  manhood.  The  Indian  child  is  therefore  tractable  and  easily  managed  ;  this  is  the 
rule,  and  tew  exceptinns  have  been  Doted  during  the  past  year.  Kindness  and  firm- 
ness, except  in  rare  instances,  are  the  only  weapons  needed.  Mild  means  have  gen- 
erally been  found  sufficient.  En  a  few  instances  offenders  were  punished  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  meals  or  imposing  upon  them  extra  labor.  Corporeal  punishment  has 
not  been  resorted  to,  except  in  its  mildest  form,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  boys. 
The  Indian  is  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  resents  an  injury,  real  or  fancied,  as 
quickly  as  any  race  upon  earth.  He  is  suspicious  of  strangers,  but  when  once  his  con- 
fidence is  gained  and  friendship  proven  he  is  steadfast  in  his  attachments. 

MORALS  AM)  MANNERS. 

These  have  formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  practical  discourses  during  the  year. 
To  inculcate  the  principles  of  right,  truth,  justice,  polite  behavior,  and  considerate 
treatment  of  one  another  has  been  considered  equally  as  important  as  religious  in- 
struction. The  latter  has  been  left  to  the  ministers  ami  teachers  at  the.  several 
churches  which  their  parents  desired  them  to  attend  ;  the  former  formed  a  part  of  the 
instruction  at  the  school.  Continual  watchfulness  over  their  actions  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  school,  orat  their  work,  has  been  enjoined  upon  employes  in  charge. 
The  nseof  slang,  profanity,  or  vulgarity  is  not  permitted  among  employe's  or  by  them 
in  the  presence  of  pupils.    Every  effort  has  been  madeto  protect  the  morals  of  pupils, 

and  keep  the  school   free    from  the  vices   and   immoralities   80   often   associated    with 

large  boarding  institutions.  1  am  gratified  to  be  aide  to  say  that  1  sincerely  believe 
there  has  been  no  failure  in  this  respect,  and  that  upon  the  year's  record  rests  no  blot 
or  stain. 

PHY8K  LAN'S    REPORT. 

"During  the  year  there  were  treated  112  patients  (89  males, 23  females).  Of  this  112 
there  were  20  cases  of  measles  and  32  of  conjunctivitis  (inflamed  eyelids).  The  re- 
maining 60  cases  were  comprised  under  23  diseases  ordinary  and  incident  to  childhood 
and  school  life. 

"The  mortality  has  been  2,  1  from  measles  and  I  from  bilious  remittent,  passing 
into  typhoid.  This  last  case,  while  not  dying  at  the  school,  having  lived  to  reacb 
his  agency,  should  properly  he  charged  against  t  he  diseases  as  contracted  here.  This 
will  give  an  average  of  mortality  of  about  If  of  a  small  percentage  of  cases  at- 
tacked, and  average  of  1'  of  when  compared  with  population  of  school.  One  word 
is  necessary  regarding  the  epidemic  of  measles. 

"  Theepidemic  originated  from  a  recent  ly-arrived  employe",  who  probably  contracted 
it  while  traveling.  From  this  case  the  disease  gradually  increased,  until  quarantine 
became  unnecessary  and  was  dispensed  with.  In  view  of  tin;  fact  that  nearly  50 
ofthe  cases  during  the  year  were  under  the  two  diseases  (measles  and  conjunctivitis) 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  separate  hospital  building  is  now,  as  clearly  shown  during 
the  measles  epidemic,  painfully  apparent.  At  present,  there  is  no  room  in  the  main 
building  or  any  other  for  a  hospital,  and  in  lime  of  need  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  patients  as  best  aide,  increasing  the  labors  of  nurses  and  absolutely  shut- 
ting off  any  hope  of  isolation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  owing  to  the  meager  number 
of  einployds." 

In  conclusion,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  their  timely  support  and  encouragement  and   the  uniform  cour- 
tesy extended  me  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  F.  Burke, 
Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian-  Industrial  School, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  September!,  1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
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The  following  table  gives  the  population  for  the  year 
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The  following  table  shows  the  industries  pursued  by  the  pupils  during  the  year: 


Learning  trades— boys. 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  had  during  the  year  170  boys  learning 
trades,  while  all  the  girls  have  been  instructed  in  sewing,  laundry,  or  house  work,  and 
202  boys  and  96  girls  have  been  out  from  the  school  in  families  and  on  farms,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  whom  were  from  the  Apache  and  other  less  advanced  tribes. 
During  the  history  of  the  school  we  have  had  836  separate  outings  of  this  character 
for  the  boys  and  308  for  the  girls,  but  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  out  two,  three,  or 
four  times  each. 

I  still  count  this  tlie  most  important  feature  of  our  work,  bringing,  as  it  does,  our 
students  into  actual  relations  with  the  people  of  the  country.  The  desire  of  the  stu- 
dents to  have  these  privileges,  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  applications  for  them 
by  good  farmers  and  others  have  been  greater  this  year  than  we  could  supply.  The 
percentage  of  failures  has  been  about  1  in  13;  but  failure  is  nearly  as  often  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  patron  as  to  the  student,  from  a  want  of  tact  in  management. 

From  this  large  experience  in  the  Government's  work  of  settling  the  difficulties 
surrounding  its  Indian  policy  and  adjusting  and  equalizing  race  differences,  I  think 
it  safe  to  assume  that  we  can  now  change  the  old  and  unsuccessful  system  of  segre- 
gating and  isolating  our  Indian  wards  to  a  system  or  systems  which  will  bring  about 
commingling  and  competition  with  us. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  critically  observed  our  plan  ting-out  system,  as  well  as 
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those  who  have  participated  iii  it,  approve  of  it  without  qualification.  Greater  value  has 
been  placed  upon  the  labor  of  our  students  than  ever  before;  quite  a  large  number 
of  them  receiving  the  highest  wages  paift  for  labor  of  the  sort  they  perforin.  Their 
earnings  by  this  means  amount  to  more  than  $8,000  during  the  year. 

SHOPS. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  continued  on  the  plan  pursued 
in  former  years.  We  have  been  greatly  cramped  in  taking  care  of  so  many  students 
requiring  industrial  training  by  not  having  more  shop-room.  This  hindrance  will 
be  overcome  by  improvements  making  this  year.  The  system  of  manual  training  in 
connection  with  school  work  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one  for  our  Indian  peoples,  and  I 
believe  the  plan  of  half-day  work  and  half-day  school,  which  we  have  steadily  pur- 
sued almost  from  the  beginning,  to  be  the  best.  The  only  weakness  I  feel  called  upon 
to  report  in  connection  with  it  is  that  of  giving  too  short  a  time,  and  this  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  literary  training.  It  takes  eight  years  to  graduate  an  En- 
glish-born pupil  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  giving  ten  months' 
continuous  schooling  each  year.  After  that  from  three  to  five  years  are  required  to 
make  a  competent  mechanic  of  such  graduates,  giving  all  the  time  to  the  trade.  The 
expectation,  therefore,  that  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  can  be  graduated  with  any  consid- 
erable knowledge  from  this  school,  or  from  any  Indian  school,  by  a  three  or  live  years' 
course  is  a  false  one,  and  the  presumption  that  such  pupils  can  become  competent 
mechanics  in  the  .same  time,  giving  half  the  time  only  to  the  trades,  is  equally  absurd. 
We  have  discovered  do  magical  road  to  knowledge.  We  are  simply  following  the 
old  beaten  path,  using  the  most  approved  and  modern  helps,  and  if  we  can  have  the 
same  time  we  shall  travel  nearly  or  quite  as  far  with  our  Indian  pupils  and  arrive 
at  nearly  or  quite  as  high  attainments  as  are  reached  by  other  races  with  the  same 
means. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  agricultural  knowledge  to  every  pupil  by  our  system 
of  outing.  To  that  end  the  apprentices  in  the  different  shops  have  been  largely  al- 
lowed to  go  out  on  (arms.  An  Indian  boy  under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent  farmer, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  push  and  go  of  our  best  agricultural  communities,  takes 
on  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  English  language  much  more  rapidly  than  he 
possibly  can  in  any  Indian  school  or  any  system  of  mass  training. 

It  is  urged  against  our  trade  instruction  that  we  teach  trades  which  cannot  be 
utilized.  This  is  a  mistake.  Mechanical  ideas  important  to  successful  life  are  a  part 
of  almost  all  trades,  and  the  manual  training  to  regular  habits  of  labor  alone  would 
more  than  warrant  all  we  do.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  only  road  out  of 
savagery  to  civilization  begins  with  herding  or  agriculture,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teaching  of  trades  is  useless.  But  even  though  herding  and  agriculture  form,  as  is 
claimed,  the  universal  beginning,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  pursuit  which 
does  not  directly  minister  to  agricultural  success.  Our  trade  instruction  falls  mostly 
in  the  winter,  when  agricultural  instruction  is  impossible. 

PAYMENTS  TO  APPRENTICES. 

The  system  of  small  payments  to  apprentices,  instituted  by  the  Department,  works 
out  admirably  the  difficult  problem  of  teaching  the  value  of  money  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  business.  Three  hundred  and  ten  of  our  students  have  had  bank  accounts 
during  the  year,  a  large  number  having  $50  or  more,  and  thus,  while  learning  to 
earn  money  they  have  also  learned  something  of  that  equally  important  quality — 
how  to  save. 

PARKER   FARM. 

The  purchase  of  the  '•  Parker  farm,"  for  which  Congress  gave  us  §18,000  last  spring 
on  your  recommendation  and  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  increases  our  resources 
for  agricultural  training  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made 
to  the  school. 

NEW   BUILDINGS. 

The  failure  to  get  the  appropriation  required  to  improve  the  boys'  dormitories  and 
enlarge  our  shops  was  a  great  disappointment  at  iirst,  but  on  a  statement  of  the 
situation  being  made  to  the  large  boys,  who  then  had  upwards  of  §2,000  in  bank, 
they  pledged  themselves  for  over  §1,900,  provided  I  would  undertake  to  rebuild  their 
quarters.  Having  the  approval  of  the  Department  and  this  beginning  from  the 
boys,  I  went  to  the  friends  of  the  school  and  secured  money  enough  to  rebuild  by 
using  the  material  from  the  old  building,  and  we  now  have  a  comfortable  dormitory 
for  the  large  boys,  292  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  3  stories,  divided  into  86  sleeping- 
rooms,  14  feet  by  14  feet,  and  provided  with  ample  assembly,  reading,  clothing,  and 
bath  rooms. 

Having  some  means  left  and  finding  I  couid  in  this  way  best  accomplish  the  en- 
largement of  our  shop  facilities,  1  have  gone  forward  to  erect  a  gymnasium  of  brick. 
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150  feet  by  60  feet  and  20  feet  walls.  This  leaves  resting  upon  me  an  obligation  of  about 
$5,000,  over  and  above  what  I  have  been  able  to  raise  among  the  friends  of  the  school ; 
but  it  vacates  at  once  for  shops  the  old  gymnasium  in  what  were  formerly  the  cavalry 
stables,  and  gives  Vis  ample  room  for  our  present  wants  in  that  direction. 

The  partial  destruction  of  the  small  boys'  quarters  by  a  cyclone  brought  about  the 
aid  of  the  Department  to  rebuild  that  building,  and  before  winter  sets  in  Ave  shall  be 
provided  with  all  we  had  hoped  to  secure  through  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

These  extensive  building  operations,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
largely  with  the  aid  of  its  students,  have  been  a  great  object  lesson.  No  boys  any- 
where evn-  performed  drudging  labor  more  willingly  than  our  boys  have  performed 
their  part  of  the  labor  in  connection  with  these  buildings.  % 

SANITARY, 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the 
year,  and  to  this  and  to  the  attention  given  our  sick  are  we  indebted  for  the  good 
health  enjoyed  by  the  students.  Scarlet  fever  was  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
pupil,  but  by  great  care  and  complete  isolation,  only  t'nur  cases  occurred,  and  these 
all  recovered  without  complication.  We  had  one  ease  of  measles.  The  season  being 
favorable,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  disease  to  spread,  but  no  other  case  oc- 
curred. We  have  had  a  less  proporl  ion  of  scrofulous  cases  and  eye  trouble  than  form- 
erly, and  these  have  been  mostly  confined  to  incoming  pupils. 

As  our  new  Apaches  had  not  sufficient  English  to  make  outting  a  success,  and  not 
being  able  to  keep  them  all  employed,  I  placed  them  and  some  others,  about  one  hun- 
dredjn  all,  in  camp  in  the  mountains,  where  they  gathered  large  quantities  of  berries, 
with  which  they  supplied  the  school  and  had  enough  to  trade  for  good  supplies  of 
milk  and  butter  for  themselves.  They  returned  very  greatly  improved  in  health. 
I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  the  best  health  results  are  ob- 
tained among  the  children  we  place  out  on  farms  and  in  families.  I  count  our  half- 
day  work  and  half-day  school  plan  also  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Seven  deaths  have  occurred,  all  from  the  same  disease,  consumption. 

During  the  month  of  February  last,  with  your  permission,  about  140  of  our  students 
and  employe's  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn,  and  illustrations 
of  our  school  work,  both  industrial  and  literary,  were  given  before  large  audiences  of 
influential  people  in  the  Academies  of  Music  of  those  cities.  These  exhibitions  at- 
tracted very  wide  attention,  and  most  favorable  and  extensive  notice.  Our  many 
friends  were  gratified,  and  renewed  their  indorsement  of  us.  Most  of  the  important 
tribes  of  the  country  were  represented  among  the  children  giving  these  illustrations. 

SELECTION   OF   PUPILS. 

With  our  greatly  superior  facilities  and  location  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural, 
civilized  community,  we  ought  to  have  the  best  of  Indian  youth  to  work  upon.  The 
plans  for  securing  pupils- inaugurated  are  calculated  to  throw  upon  us  the  poorest 
material  and  prevent  the  best  from  coming  to  us.  I  submit  that  my  former  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  to  have  the  selection  of  the  best  material  from  the 
agency  schools,  made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  by  the  agents  and  school  super- 
intendents at  the  agencies,  and  sent  to  us,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  good 
of  the  school  service  and  of  the  Indians.  We  have  kept  up  our  supply  of  students, 
notwithstanding,  and  begin  our  new  school  year  with  576  pupils  enrolled. 

The  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1885-86,  and  renewed  in  that  of 
1886-87,  virtually  prohibiting  any  pressure  upon  Indian  parents  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  school,  is  directly  at  war  with  the  several  school  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  1868 
with  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Navajo,  and  other  large  nomadic  tribes. 
These  treaty  clauses  emphatically  provide  for  compulsory  education,  and,  so  far  as 
these  particular  tribes  are  concerned,  consistency  would  seem  to  require  that  the  clause 
in  the  appropriation  bill  antagonizing  the  treaties  should  be  omitted.  Indian 
parents  are  not,  by  any  means,  as  competent  judges  of  what  is  best  for  their  children 
as  the  lowest  classes  of  white  parents.  The  State  determines  that  white  parents  must 
educate  their  children,  and  provides  the  ways  and  means.  If  Indian  education  is  to 
be  accomplished  at  all,  why  should  the  State  take  any  weaker  position  with  reference 
to  them. 

RETURNED  PUPILS. 

I  have  this  year  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  condition  of  our  returned  pupils, 
and  while  I  can  find  much  to  commend,  I  find  very  much  more  to  deplore.  Many  re- 
turned students  are  doing  well  under  circumstances  and  surroundings  that  would 
swamp  Anglo-Saxon  youth  of  the  same  ages  and  of  far  greater  attainments  and  ex- 
perience. The  prominence  of  our  school  has  made  our  returned  pupils  conspicuous. 
It  would  be  well  that  equal  range  of  observation  and  criticism  reached  all  systems 
of  Indian  schools.     The  Government  is  not  attempting  by  means  of  its  schools  to  pre- 
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pare  Indian  youth  to  live  in  the  midst  of  barbarism.  Attempts  in  that  direction  have. 
never  been  a  success, .and  probably  never  will  be.  The  various  recent  enactments  of 
Congress  in  reference  to  Indians,  together  with  the  course  of  Department  manage- 
ment, indicate  an  intention  to  close  out  barbarism  in  this  country  and  substitute 
civiizltion  therefor;  the  direction  of  all  Indian  educational  work  should  be  towards 
preparing  Indians  to  live  in  civilization.  To  this  end  an  apprenticeship  to  civiliza- 
tion is  absolutely  requisite,  aud  only  a  full  and  thorough  apprenticeship  will  bring 
success. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  giving  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  our  older  students  not  a  little,  and  gives  them  encouragement  to  hope 
for  the  fruits  of  independent  life  and  labor  in  the  near  future.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  made  directly,  and  some  letters  written  by  them  to  the  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORE. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  met  with  its  usual  gratifying  success.  Young 
Indians,  beginning  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  may  bo  taught  to  speak  and 
think,  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  this  language  almost  as  readily  as  white  children, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  innumerable  Indian  languages  should  be  much 
longer  continued,  not  to  say  elaborated. 

APACHES. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  school  was  the  106  children  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Fort  Marion,  Florida.  They  are  quick,  bright,  and  promising.  Seven  married  couples 
were  in  the  party. 

DONATIONS. 

The  charitable  gifts  in  cash  to  the  school  during  the  year  amount  to  $14,720.68, 
which  sum  was  almost  all  invested  in  the  new  buildings.  Five  of  the  gifts  were  of 
si. noo  each.     The  donors  numbered  334. 

Mi.  William  ('.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,  was  kind  enough  to  give  as  steam  pipe 
and  fittings  sufficient  for  the  Large  hoys'  quarters,  together  with  sash,  glass,  and 
other  articles,  which  would  have  cost  ns  near  or  quite  $800.  These  Liberal  helps 
plainly  show  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  feature  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Indian  work,  and  ought  to  encourage  I  Lie  most  abundant  school  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

Our  relations  with  the  religions  aud  educational  influences  around  us  have  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  same  friendly  character  as  heretofore  reported.  An  average  of 
just  aboul  100  of  our  students  attended  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  during  the  winter,  and  no  unfriendly  relations  were  reported. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  add  that   the  improvements  under  way  and  made  during  the 
year  through  I rovernmenl  and  charitable  aid,  afford  ns  excellent  accommodations  for 
500  pupils  in  all  our  dormitory  and   industrial  needs,  but  a  commodious   and  well- 
equipped  school-room  building  is  still  necessary  to  make  our  establishment  complete. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  II.  Pratt, 
Captain,   Tenth  Cavalry,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  J).  ( '. 


CHILOCCO,  Ind.  T.,  July  28,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  The  average  attendance  for  the  liscal  year  has  been  1  ( "»."> , ,  • . 
The  pupils  are  distributed  among  the  different  tribes  as  follows  : 


Name  of  tribe. 


No.  Name  of  tribe. 


1  No. 


rottawotamies 58  Cboctaws... 

Uheyennea I  5  |  Wicbitas... 

Pawnees i  30  i  Ottawas 

Kiowas I  4j  Iowas 

Osages 15  Caddoes 

Otoes I  6   !  Tonkaways. 

Sacs  and  Foxes |  5  Seiniuoles  .. 

Shawnees :  2  Arapaboes  . 


Del  a  wares .1      17      Miamis 

Chippewaa I        1      Cherokees j         1 

Iroquois 1 
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In  the  school  the  pupils  have  been  diligently  and  thoroughly  taught,  and  have 
made  more  perceptible  progress  than  during  any  previous  year.  Many  who  have 
hitherto  shown  but  little  interest  in  or  appreciation  for  the  higher  branches  taught 
hero  have  manifested  increased  interest,  and  made  commendable  progress.  Seventy- 
live  pupils  have  completed  their  course  of  three  years  here ;  of  t  his  number  a  majority 
have  returned  to  their  friends,  some  remaining  to  continue  their  work  and  studies. 

During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops  have  been  in  successful  operation.  The  various  details 
in  these  shops  have  been  patient,  earnest,  successful  workers.  The  results  of  indus- 
trial training  here  are  certainly  encouraging.  No  estimate  has  been  made  for  shoes, 
and  a  very  small  one.  for  ready-made  clothing  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  shoe 
shops,  the  sewing  room,  and  the  tailor  shop  will  furnish  shoes,  hoots,  and  clothing  for 
the  pupils. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

1  luring  the  year  a  commodious  and  well  appointed  barn  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  A  shed  for  cattle  inclosed  on  all  sides,  '.500  X  28  feet,  turn ishing  protection 
for  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  hennery,  an 
ice-house,  and  an  oil-house  have  been  constructed. 

The  fences  about   the  building  and  farm  have  been  repaired  and  new  fenceshave 

been  built.      Nearly  all  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  pupils.      I  respectfully 

call  your  attention  to  the  following  reports  from  employe's  engaged  at  this  school : 

Mr.  I.  W,  Bruce,  mechanic,  reports  as  follows: 

"  The  principal  part  of  t  he  labor  performed  has  been  repairs  on  buildings  and  fences, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  repairs  we  have  built  one  house,  28  feel  wide  by  300  feet 
long,  with  all  the  necessary  racks,  troughs,  etc.,  to  shelter  cat  t  le  during  t  he  winter  ; 
one  chicken-house,  10  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long;  one  oil-house,  8  by  10  feet ;  one  ice- 
house, 16  by  16  feet;  one  water-tank,  .v  by  10  feet,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  in 
a  good  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner. 

**  While  some  of  the  Indian  boys  under  my  charge  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress 
as  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report,  some  deserve  special  mention.  Ignatius  W'ano 
and  Levi  Frank  have  done  well,  and  are  making  rapid  advancement,  i  would  sug- 
gest that  a  case  of  ^drafting  instruments  be  purchased,  that  they  may  be  instructed 
in  architectural  drawing.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  t  hem  and  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  others. 

"Weare  sadly  in  need  of  a  suitable  workshop,  the  cottage  we  now  occupy  being 
entirely  too  small  for  a  carpenter's  shop.  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  amount  of 
lumber  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices.  Many  small 
articles  might  be  made  by  them,  which,  if  not  of  practical  value,  would  encourage 
them  and  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and  habits  of  industry. 

"  While  some  of  our  work  may  seem  to  drag,  I  will  say  t  hat  I  have  always  taught 
them  to  do  all  their  work  well  and  thoroughly.  This  will  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  seeming  slowness  of  their  work.  Another  cause  for  this  is  that  half  the  appren- 
tices are  in  school  half  the  day.  Some  of  them  will  commence  a  piece  of  work,  and 
often  by  the  time  they  fully  understand  what  is  required  of  1  hem  it  is  time  to  go  into 
school  and  for  others  to  take  their  places.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  this. 
I  do  not  think  it  discourages  the  apprentices  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  tries  the 
patience  of  the  instructor." 

Mr.  Nelson  Polsom,  tailor,  says  : 

"The  pupils  that  have  been  detailed  to  the  tailor-shop,  during  the  time  there  has 
been  a  tailor,  have  been  very  successful,  quick  to  learn,  and  show  taste  for  the  work 
by  their  exactness  and  neatness.  Of  the  six  boys  who  have  been  in  this  department, 
three  Lave  learned  to  make  up  clothes  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  while  the  other 
three  keep  their  own  and  many  other  boys'  clothing  in  repair.  There  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  tailor-shop  the  following  articles  for  the  pupils:  180  pairs  of  pants ; 
83  coats;  18  denim  aprons  for  Kitchen  boys,  and  2  jackets,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
repairing  of  the  boys'  clothing." 

H. B. Calef,  laundryman,  reports: 

"In  no  department  of  an  institution  of  this  class  is  the  work  harder  or  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  more  trying  than  in  the  laundry,  and  especially  when  but  few 
facilities  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  are  provided.  Yet,  during  the  past 
year  the  work  of  the  school  laundry  has  been  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  per- 
formed than  ever  before,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  children  who  have  been  detailed 
to  this  department  for  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  their  laborious  duties. 

"  One  great  impediment  to  successful  laundry  work  in  this  locality  is  the  hard 
limestone  water,  which  renders  the  work  of  washing  trebly  hard;  another,  the  exces- 
sive dust  caused  by  the  tierce  prairie  winds,  and  which  renders  out-door  drying,  es- 
pecially during  the  fall  and  winter,  almost  an  impossibility  ;  a  third  is  the  too  limited 
supply  of  soap,  and  upon  this  subject  we  can  not  speak  too  plainly.     In  former  re- 
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ports  of  school  superintendents  wo  notice  special  reference  to  the  small  allowance 
of  soap,  with  requests  that  a  more  generous  supply  ho  authorized.  These  recommend- 
ations we  most  heartily  indorse,  as  the  regular  allowance  of  one-fourth  pound  a  week 
per  capita  is  not  sufficient  for  even  the  proper  washing  of  the  clothing,  the  bed  and 
table  linen;  yet,  it  is  expected  by  the  department  that  all  of  the  laundry  work,  house- 
cleaning,  dish-washing,  bathing  of  the  children,  and  various  other  kinds  of  work  for 
which  soap  is  needed  will  be  properly  performed  with  this  small  allowance.  At  least 
double  the  present  quantity  should  be  allowed  to  each  school,  and  treble  the  amount 
would  be  advantageously  expended. 

"Another  suggestion  we  would  oiler  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  in  the 
pnrchaseof  soap  for  Indian  schools  a  thoroughly  dry  and  well-seasoned  article  be 
required  of  the  contractor  instead  of  the  fresh,  green  quality  usually  aupplied. 

"  Old  soap  is  far  preferable  to  new,  as  it  contains  a  much  less  percentage  of  water, 
weighs  h'ss,  and  will  do  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

'•  While  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  home 
methods  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  the  daily 
duties  of  life  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  own  ful  ure  livelihood,  yet  we  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  size  it  would  be  judicious  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the 
drudgery  of  the  laundry.  So  large  a  quantity  of  work  is  weekly  required  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  large  detail  of  children  constantly  at  the  wash- tub,  when  they 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  agreeable  industry.  Pasl  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  purchase  of  a  steam  laundry  outfit  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  school  would  proves  profitable  and  humane  invest  incut.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion met  the  hearty  approval  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Riley,  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian 
schools  during  his  brief  visit  to Chilocco last  fall,  and  we  trust  may  merit  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  the  Indian  Department." 

<;.  c.  Hitchcock,  shoemaker,  writes: 

••1  )uring  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  we  did  not  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  not 
having  necessary  stock.  During  the  time  at  work  we  have  made  87  pairs  of  shoes 
and  '.>  pairs  of  boots,  and  half  soled  and  repaired  over  l'><H)  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 
We  have  fitted  64  pairs  of  shoe  uppers  ready  tor  the  bottoms.    As  regards  the  aptness 

and  interest  in  work  of  these  Indian  boys  I  can  truly  say  that   in  my  experience  1  have 
had  white  boys  under  my  instruction  who  did  not  average  better  than  they  do." 
S.  E.  Pollock,  farmer,  sa\  g; 


"  The  car*'  of  Stock  and  raising  of  grain  for  their  support ,  keepiu; 


mind  that  the 
pupils  are  not  here  for  a  mercenary  but  an  educational  purpose,  is  the  principal  care. 
The  advancement  during  the  past  \ear  has  been  very  marked,  and  a  glance  at  our  crop 

report,  although  the  seasons  have  been  unfavorable  and  we  have  had  many  other  dis- 
advantages to  contend  with,  will  show  that  the  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  that  occupation  which  in  the   near  future  must  be  pursued  by  the  majority  of 

their  race. 

Crop  report. 


Crop. 

A.cres. 

Seed 

sown. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Total 

yield. 

1886. 

too 

12 

1(10 

7,' 

llushels. 

. 

18 

250 

48 

3 

14 
I.'. 
100 
16 

Buxliela. 
20 

Bushels. 
2,000 

Wheat 

Oats 

Millet 

114 

(*) 

16 
(*) 

(   ) 

200 

1887. 

200 
50 
40 
20 

Wheat 

841 

Oats 

Millet 

'Not  harvested. 

"The  wheat,  oat,  and  millet  crops  of  188G  were  totally  destroyed  by  chinch-bugs. 
A  few  tons  of  the  oat  straw  was  harvested  for  hay,  but  other  than  this  the  crop  was 
a  failure.  Many  fields  in  the  adjoining  State  were  plowed  before  harvest  in  order  to 
check  the  work  of  these  little  pests  and,  if  possible,  save  the  growing  corn  from  their 
ravages.  Of  the  crops  not  harvested  (corn,  oats,  and  millet)  this  year,  the  oats  and 
millet  bid  fair  to  make  average  crops,  but  at  the  rate  the  chinch-bugs  have  commenced 
work  on  the  corn,  unless  we  have  very  favorable  weather  the  crop  will  be  short. 
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Cattle. 
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July  1, 
1886. 

July  1, 

1887. 

Died. 

Bought. 

S<  IIOOL  HERD. 

152 
120 

7 

128 

185 

8 

29 

5 

Bulls 

1 

Total 

279 

321 

29 

6 

OTMEK   STOCK. 

2 

6 

12 

10 

35 

4 

4 

12 

42 

2 

2 

HOgB    ...          

3 

1 

139 

25 

164 

"Of  the  cows  that  died  during  the  year  a  majority  died  giving  birth  to  calves 
during  tlic  Bevere  cold  weather,  although  they  were  provided  with  shelter  and  the 
food  and  care  suited  to  their  conditions.  Only  four  of  the  calves  that  were  born  in 
the  mouths  of  December,  January,  and  February  survived  the  winter.  The  separa- 
tiou  of  the  bulls  from  the  cows  last  winter  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  winter's 
experience  with  calves.  The  condition  of  the  stock  at  present  is  good  ;  the  cattle  are 
in  fine  order  and  good  health.  If  the  pasturage  continues  good,  our  herd  will  enter 
the  winter  in  much  better  condition  this  year  than  Last. 

"I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  engine  for  grinding  corn-meal  and  chop  feed 
would  be  a  very  useful  acquisition,  as  it  could  he  utilized  to  relieve  the  overworked 
windmill  in  pumping  water,  and  also  give  some  of  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn 
steam  engineering.  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  teach  farming  pure  and  simple,  the  purchase  of  a  gram  drill 
for  sowing  small  grain  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  grain  BOWU  broadcast  here  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  drought  is  not  put  into  the  ground  deep  enough,  and,  besides, 
by  using  a  drill  (press  drill  preferred)  the  grain  is  put  on  the  ground  evenly  and  at 
an  even  depth,  and  will  all  grow.  If  possible,  the  drill  should  be  secured  iu  time  to 
sow  the  fall  wheat."' 

E.  A.  Gray,  disciplinarian,  reports: 

"The  discipline  of  any  school  is  very  important,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  au 
Indian  school.  The  success  of  this  part  of  school  work  is  not  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  disciplinarian.  To  have  the  best  success  he  must  have  the 
support  of  all  the  employe's  of  the  school,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  has  been 
very  marked  improvement  iti  the  school  during  the  past  year.  The  instances  have 
been  very  few  where  I  have  been  called  upon  to  punish  a  scholar  for  violation  of 
school  rules.  There  has  been  a  greater  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  employes  to  en- 
force and  have  enforced  good  wholesome  discipline  than  heretofore,  and  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  maintain  good  order  and 
faithful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  that  have  been  made  of  them." 

Mr.  E.  Singleton,  principal  teacher,  says: 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  year  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their  progress  lias  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
most  of  them  being  actuated  while  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education  by  motives  which 
inspire  and  help  them.  I  have  watched  with  interest  theirdnereasing  love  for  study, 
and  have  beeu  highly  gratified  in  the  advancement  they  have  made.  Some  of  them 
are  model  students,  making  good  use  of  all  the  time  allotted  them  for  study,  Many 
of  them  are  reflecting  credit  upon  the  distinguished  names  they  bear.  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  one  boy  has  had  a  faultless  record  for  two  years,  never  having  been 
reproved  for  anything.  I  state  without  hesitation  that  their  natural  intellects  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  white  children.  They  are  peculiarly  apt  in  the  memory 
studies,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  drawing;  but  from  dormant  rather  than  deficient 
reasoning  faculties  they  make  rather  slow  progress  in  mathematics. 

"An  intelligent  stranger  said  to  the  children,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  school,  that  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  fiud  that  their  school  compared  so  favorably  with  other 
schools,  and  that  he  kne.w  of  no  other  school  where  pupils  of  the  same  age  could  have 
handled  so  successfully  the  list  of  words  he  had  seen  them  write  on  the  board.  Their 
deportment  is  remarkably  good,  and  only  firm,  kind  discipline  is  needed  to  keep  them 
obedient  and  studious.     Our  highest  grade  is  the  Fifth  Reader  grade.     They  study 
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arithmetic,  advanced  geography,  grammar,  physiology,  and  history,  and  books  on 
general  useful  information;  and  they  show  an  interest  and  appreciation  for  any 
branch  of  knowledge  assigned  them  for  study.  If  their  future  prospects  in  other  re- 
spects are  at  all  commensurate  with  their  aptness  and  eagerness  to  learn,  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  them  in  the  near  future  a  thriftier  and  happier  people." 

lu  concluding  my  report  1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $15,000  be  asked  for  from  the  approaching  Congress,  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  new  building  and  in  repairs.  A  stone  building,  large  enough  for  workshop,  laun- 
dry, bath-rooms,  and  hospital,  is  imperatively  needed.  The  dining  room  needs  to  be 
enlarged.  The  Chilocco  school  with  all  its  natural  advantages  is,  and  can  be  made 
increasingly  so,  an  institution  of  unmeasured  influence  in  the  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  children  of  the  wild  tribes.  After  an  experience  here  of  two  years 
my  fa  i  tli  in  i  he  ultimate  uplifting  of  the  Indian  to  a  higher  plane  of  manhood,  through 
tin-  educational  and  Christianizing  processes  now  employed  by  the  Government,  has 
been  Largely  increased.  The  children  here  are  very  susceptible  to  religious  impres- 
sions and  influences.     Through  their  letters  home,  and  in  other  ways.  I  have  learned 

that  the   knowledge  Of  our   Lord  and   Savior  Jesus  Christ    has   found   its  way  down 

into  their  hearts,  if  not  transgressing  the  proprieties  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  1  would 
Like  to  make  special  mention  ofa  Pawnee  girl,  Mary  Eagle,  who  came  here  three 
years  ago  and  who  died  Last  spring  of  consumption,  she  was  sick  a  long  time.  With 
Christian  patience  and  fori  it  iide  she  bore  all  her  Buffei  ings.     A  few  weeks  before  her 

death    she  could    hardly  sleep  at  all.      Her  teacher   asked   her  if  she  did   not  get   very 

tired  lying  awake  all  night.  Her  answer  was:  k*Not  at  all.  When  [get  tired  and 
Lonesome  1  think  of  Jesus.     I  Love  to  think  of  Jesus,  His  name  is  so  sweet."     With  this 

simple    trusting  faith,  On  Saturday  night,  as  the  sun  went  down    behind   the  western 

plains,  she  ascended  to  her  home  beyond  t  he  stars,  to  lie  with  God  forever.  The  chil- 
dren  here  ale  made   I..  iter  in  conscience,  character,  aud  life  by  the  influences  of  a 

( Ihrisl  ian  education. 

Men  of  high  moral  character  and  of  blameless  life,  who  teach  by  example  the  vir- 
tue-, and   not  the  vices  of  civilization,  are  the  men.  and  the  only  class  of  men,  who 

slmuM  he  placed  in  personal  contact   with  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion  1  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindne88  and   consideration  ami 
he.ni;>  co-operation  extended  to  me  by  the  Indian  Office  (luring  the  two  years  of  my 
supei  intendency  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.    it.    BllAKHAM,  dr.. 

Superintendent. 
Hon.   .1.    1).   C.   A.TKINS, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  1>.  C. 


Salem  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  September  5,  1887. 
But:  In  accordance  with  official  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 

my  second  annual  report . 

There  have  been  enrolled  in  this  Bohool  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  L887, 
202  pupils,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  being  L878.  The  great  majority  of 
these  pupils  have  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies  and  trades.  The  year  has  been  a 
prosperous  oik-  tor  t  he  school.  A  meat  amount  of  work  has  been  done  ami  many  im- 
provements made  in  the  workshops  on  the  farm  and  on  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
general  improvement  and  betterment  of  our  condition. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  erected  and  completed  by  contract  the 
office  building,  containing  thirteen  rooms,  one  hall  and  stairway,  one  porch,  and  one 
portico,  making  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building.  This  building  was  partly  erected 
by  the  school  carpenter  and  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  w  as  completed  by  Sir.  C.  A. 

Robert,  contractor,  who  also  has  built  one  bath-house,  30  by  36  feet,  with  seven  bath- 
ing rooms  for  the  boys,  two  clothing  rooms,  hall  and  stairway,  and  six  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  boys.  Mr.  Robert  has  built  a  laundry  also,  36  by  30  feet,  with  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  drying  rooms,  hall,  stairway,  etc.  He  also  has  built  one  brick  building,  30  , 
by  38  feet,  for  bakery  and  flour  room.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  school  car- 
penter and  Indian  carpenter  boys- have  built  and  nearly  completed  three  other  sub- 
stantial buildings,  one  for  cabinet-maker  and  carpenter  shop,  one  for  boot  and  shoe, 
shop  and  tailor  shop,  and  the  other  for  blacksmith  aud  wagon-maker*  s  shop. 

The  architecture  of  these  buildings  is  the  same  style  used  in  the  other  buildings  on 
the  school  ground,  and  add  very  much  to  the  neatness  and  general  appearance  of  our 
premises. 

In  addition  to  the  bouses  and  shops  built  by  the  Indian  pupils,  they  have  fenced 
our  new  home  with  a  nice  picket  fence,  transforming  it  from  one  of  the  roughest  and 
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most  unsightly  places  to  one  as  handsome  as  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Besides  the  work  done  at  home,  the  pupils  last  September  went  out  and  picked  hops, 
earning  about  11,500.  One-half  of  this  was  paid  to  themselves  in  cash,  the  rest  being 
applied  as  a  payment  on  the  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  85  acres,  purchased  la-:  year. 
ll  is  adjoining  the  school  grounds  and  has  been  deeded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  school.  The  children  are  now  in  the  hop  field  and  will  earn 
enough  during  this  month  to  make  the  last  payment  on  the  land  and  have  left  for 
themselves  a  nice  sum  of  money.  Aside  from  picking  hops,  1  have  permitted  some  of 
the  larger  boystowork  for  the  farmers  near  us  in  their  harvest  work.  Our  boys  have 
done  as  good  work  as  the  white  l»oys,  received  the  same  wages,  and  generally  were 
commended  for  their  industry  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  Over  and  above  all  these 
earnings, the  boys  have  received  from  the  Government  $600  in  cash  for  work  done  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  shops,  etc.  This  money  has  been  deposited  in  a  savings-bank  to 
their  credit  (each  individual  owner).  By  this  method  each  boy,  having  his  own  bank 
book,  will  Learn  to  keep  his  accounts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  school  life,  if  he  is 
saving,  will  have  quite  a  sum  to  his  credit.  The  boys  are  well  pleased  with  this 
new  arrangement,  and  will  do  better  work,  each  one  trying  to  have  his  book  show 
the  largest  bank  credit. 
Sine*  my  last  report  1  have  visited  the  Siletz,  the  Warm  Springs,  and  the  Umatilla 
itions  in  Oregon,  the  Yakima  and  the  Puyallup  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
the  Hoopa  Valley  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  \>v.}.: 
this  school,  since  my  last  report  there  have  Ween  received  from  the  Siletz  agency 
<*>,  the  Warm  Springs  agency  13,  the  Yakima  agency  i>,  the  Pnyallup  agency  6,  the 
Hoopa  Valley  12.     These  children  all  seem  well  dispose^  and  ..  readily  to 

their  work  in  the  school.      This  seal's  work  in  this  school  1  as  been  xcyy  satisfactory, 

and  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Government's  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  industrial  training-schools  .-it  convenient  distances  from  the 
reservations,  whereby  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the  bad  influences,  crude  ideas, 
and  superstitions  of  the  old  Indians.  This  school  is  now  better  prepared  to  do  effi- 
cient work  than  ever  before,  but  we  still  need  additional  buildings,  more  improved 
land,  and  better  drainage.  A  hospital  is  especially  needed;  our  drainage  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  we  have  not  enough  cleared  Land  to  supply  pasturage  and  bayand  oats  for 
our  stock.  We  are  slashing  and  clearing  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  the  labor  required  to 
clear  this  land  is  immense. 

Two  years  ago,  when  l  Look  charge  of  the  school,  we  had  but  about  5  acres  of  cleared 
land  ;  we  now  have  about  60  acres,  including  the  school  campus  and  the  orchard  we 
have  just  planted. 

The  school  is  now  well  organized  for  practical  work  in  the  school-room,  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  m  the  laundry,  the  sew  Lng-room,  kitchen,  dining- room,  and  dormitories  ; 
in  short  the  Indian  can  be,  and  is  being,  educated  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
In  my  recent  visits  to  the  several  tribes  1  found  that  the  scholars  who  have  been 
educated  at  this  school  were  generally  taking  a  leading  pari  and  ex<  i'  ig  a  good  in- 
line nee  among  their  people.  At  the  Klamath  reservation  I  found  one  of  the  girls  who 
had  graduated  from  this  school  acting  as  principal  teacher,  and  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  graduated  and  gone  home  was  their  farmer.  At  the  Umatilla  reservation  one  of 
our  graduates  is  a  teacher,  and  their  blacksmith  learned  his  trade  here.  1  went  out 
among  their  people  and  found  one  of  our  carpenter  boys  building  a  house,  and  saw 
several  other  buildings,  including  a  nice  church  house,  that  had  been  built  by  our  boys. 
1  went  on  to  an  Indian  farm  and  found  one  of  our  boys  riding  on  a  sulky  plow,  doing 
as  good  and  as  nice  breaking  as  any  white  boy  could  do.  I  found  another  herding  a. 
nice  band  of  cat:  Le  and  horses  belonging  to  himself.  Another  had  settled  on  his  land 
and  started  out  in  teal  earnest  to  make  himself  a  home.  He  had  built  himself  a  good 
house,  fenced  and  broken  quite  a  Large  field,  planted  an  orchard,  raised  a  crop  of  oats, 
and  meantime  had  worked  out  at  his  trade  (carpenter),  and  earned  and  saved  $100. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  boys  1  have  kept  track  of  since  they  left  the  school. 
This  school,  if  properly  managed  and  sustained,  will  do  a  good  and  lasting  work  for 
the  Indian  race  on  this  coast.  It  now  has  pupils  from  thirty  different  tribes,  extend- 
ing from  California  to  Alaska. 

The  condition  of  the  various  departments  are  set  forth  more  at  length  in  the  sub- 
joined reports: 

REPORT   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   TEACHER. 

C.  A.  Woody,  principal  teacher,  reports  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 202 

Average  attendance: 

During  the  year 187$ 

During  quarter  ending  September  30,  1886 193 

During  quarter  ending  December  31,  1886 180 

During  quarter  euding  March  31,  1887 184$ 

During  quarter  ending  June  30,  1887 192 
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"  The  work  done  by  the  teachers  under  my  charge  has  been  satisfactory  and  thor- 
ough in  the  highest  degree  Cases  of  discipline  have,  been  rare,  showing  that  the 
pupils  are  acquiring  that  habitual  self-control  and  regard  for  right-doing  which  marks 
the  highest  civilization.  During  the  year  the  pupils  have  been  working  in  five 
grades,  the  first  beiug  primary.  The  number  enrolled  in  each  grade  during  the  year 
has  been  approximated  as  follows: 

First  grade 63 

Second  grade 40 

Third  grade 29 

Fourth  grade 39 

Fifth  grade 31 

Total 202 

"  Examinations  held  upon  the  work  done  during  the  year  entitled  pupils  to  pro- 
motion from  the  various  grades  as  follows: 

From  first  to  second  grade 40 

From  Becond  to  third  grade 25 

From  third  to  fourth  grade 24 

From  fourth  to  fifth  grade 30 

From  fifth  grade 24 

"  During  the  year  it  has  been  decided  to  add  one  new  grade  to  the  course  of  study 
hereto  sued,  and  so  the  fifth  grade  has  been  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  in- 

stead of  beiug  graduated  as  usual.  The  course  for  the  sixth  grade  will  include  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  physiology;  elementary  book-keeping,  natural  history,  and  language 
work. 

" Those  who  are  graduated  and  who  go  to  their  homes  as  teachers  have  fell  the 
need  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  books  and  the  studies  taught  by  them.  Tor  the. 
benefit  <>f  such,  these  should  be  provided  at  an  early  day,  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages dow  afforded  by  the  school,  a  course  of  instruction  in  "normal  methods."  This 
mighl  well  be  made  one  year  al  the  beginning.  If  oar  graduates  are  to  be  teachers, 
they,  as  well  as  other  teachers,  need  to  know  something  of  the  best  methods  now  in 

lis,-." 

REPORT  OP  THE   MATRON. 

The  report  of  Letitia  M.Lee,  the  matron,  shows  that  eighty-three  girls  have  been 
under  charge  during  the  year,  and  that  t  hey  ha\  e  been  assigned  to  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  so  thai  the  sewing,  washing  and  ironing,  and  cooking,  together  with 
the  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  girls'  dormitory  .  have  been  attended  to  by  the  girls  under 
competi  r vision.    The  deportment  has  been  excellent,  the  cases  requiring  seri- 

ous punishmei  ire. 

PORT  OF  THE  TAILOR. 

W.  H.  Utter,  the  tailor,  reports  that  he  has  had  on  an  average  four  girls  and  two  hoys 
in  his  department,  each  working  half  a  day,  and  that  there  has  been  manufactured 
during  I  h  •  year  193  coats,  36d  pairs  pants,  4?:s  shirts,  and  ;>?l  pairs  drawers,  making  a 
total  of  1, 405  garments.  New  blue  uniforms  complete  have  been  manufactured  for  all 
the  boys  of  the  school.  The  hoys  and  ^  i  i  i  s  have  worked  faithfully  and  take  readily 
to  the  v.  oi  i.  in  han  i. 

REPORT  OF   THE   SEAM6  I  RESS. 

Minnie  T.  Walker,  the  seamstu  ss,  ahowa  that  in  this  department 
manufactured  2,323  articles ;  the  greater  part  of  these  were  articles 
I  ils.  In  this  department  all  the  general  sewing  for  the  school 
has  been  done,  such  as  the  making  of  bed-ticks, sheets,  pillow-cases, aprons  for  the 
various  trades,  etc.  The  average  number  of  girls  in  this  department  has  been  four. 
The\  have  made  splendid  progress  and  have  taken  great  pains  and  interest  in  their 
work. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COOK.' 

Lizzie  S.  G-oodin,  the  cook,  reports  that  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  the  work 
is  done  with  an  average  of  seven  girls.  In  the  kitchen  the  cooking  for  the  entire 
school  is  done.  The  girls  also  do  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  necessary  to  keep 
the  kitchen  tidy.  Since  last  May  they  have  made  113  pounds  of  hut  lei- and  5  gal- 
lons of  vinegar.  The  dining-room  girls  do  all  the  dish-washing,  setting  the  tables, 
and  cleaning  up  in  the  dining-room.  In  both  places  the  work  is  done  neatly  and 
v<  ry  quickly.  Talking  and  laughing  during  working  hours  have  been  strictly  for- 
bidden: the  result  ha.-  been  a  saving  of  much  time  and  securing  perfect  order  and  : 
quiet  throughout  the  department. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   LAUNDRESS. 

The  report  of  Elizabeth  Hudson,  the  laundress,  shows  that  in  this  department  there 
has  been  an  average  of  twelve  girls;  all  the  laundry  work  of  the  school  is  done  by  the 
school  girls.  It  is  very  hard  work,  but  the  girls  do  it  cheerfully  and  well.  Since  the 
new  laundry  building  has  been  made  ready  for  use  they  have  been  able  to  do  the 
work  much  more  conveniently.  The  girls  now  can  starch  and  iron  shirts  equal  to 
any  one. 

REPORT   OF   THE   CARPENTER. 

John  Gray,  the  carpenter,  reports  that  be  has  had  LO  boys  under  his  charge  during 
the  \car:  they  have  finished  the  office  building, excepl  the  plastering  and  building 

of  stairs  and  doors;  this  was  done  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  ('.  A.  Robert.  They  have 
built  :;  shops  and  painted  them,  and  as  soon  as  lumber  is  obtained  the  shops  will 
have  the  inside  work  finished  and  made  ready  for  use.  These  buildings  ar<  each  two 
stories  in  height.  One  is  30  by  50  feet,  and  the  others  are  each  30  by  36  feet.  The 
boys  have  also  built  a. bout  85  rods  of  picket  fence,  and  painted  it.  and  about  200  rods 
of  capped  board  fence.  In  addition  to  these  permanent  improvements,  they  have 
done  much  repairing  and  similar  work  as  has  been  needed  during  the  year.  The 
value  of  buildings  erected  and  other  work  done  in  this  department  is  not  less  than 
$3,500.  The  boys  have,  as  a  rule,  been  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  made  satisfactory 
progress. 

REPORT  OF  THE   SHOEMAKER, 

Samuel  A.  Walker,  the  shoemaker,  reports  thai  during  the  year  708  pairs  of  shoes 
have  been  made  :uid  114  pairs  repaired,  and  77  pieces  of  repairing  on  the  school  har- 
ness have  also  been  done  in  the  shop.  The  whole  number  of  boys  who  have  worked 
in  the  shop  during  the  year  is 22.  of  these  about  three-fourths  were  beginners,  who. 
have  made  good  progress — better,  lie  thinks,  than  previous  years.  Tin;  average  num- 
ber of  workmen  during  the  year  is  about  Bf.  The  value  of  work  done  in  the  shop  is 
about  $1,500. 

R]  !'  IE  I    OF   THE    BLACKSMITH. 

W.  S.  Hudson,  the  blacksmith,  reports  that  the  work  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
lias  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  reparing  of  the  farm  and  garden  property. 
Quite  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  under  way.  and  will  be  completed  when 
use  can  be  made  of  the  facilities  to  be  afforded  by  our  new  shop.  Four  boys  have 
Worked  with  him  during  the  year. 

REPORT  OF    THE    FARMER. 

The  farm  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  school  work.  The  past  year 
has  shown  that  Indian  boys  can  be  taught  to  clear  and  cultivate  lands,  and  also  to 
1  .roperly  handle  and  cart'  for  stock.  We  now  have  of  cleared  and  grubbed  land  about 
(SO  acres,  and  about  80  slashed  and  sowed  in  grass  seed.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  of  this  labor;  it  has  simply  been  immense.  We  have  set 
apart  10  acres  for  an  orchard,  and  have  now  planted  in  it  500  apple  trees,  35  pear 
rices,  1-25  plum  trees,  and  '.«  cherry  trees,  most  of  which  are  growing  and  looking 
quite  thrifty.  We  have  8  acres  of  potatoes  that  will  yield  800  bushels,  and  10  acres 
of  garden,  consisting  of  corn,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  are  producing  as  well  as  the  gardens  of  this 
vicinity:  the  quantity  of  each  can  not  yet  be  given.  We  have  on  the  farm  4  good 
work  horses  and  2  brood  mares,  14  milch  cows,  L9  headed'  calves  and  stock  cattle, 
and  33  head  of  hogs,  all  of  which  have  been  properly  cared  for,  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 
The  boys  have  uniformly  worked  well,  and  have  been  good  and  obedient. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   MUSIC. 

This  department  is  under  the  (barge  of  Miss  Leona  Willis,  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  who  works  very  earnestly  and  effectively  to  inspire  the  Indian  girls  with 
the  spirit  of  music.  They  exhibit  ;l  talent  and  an  aptitude  for  music  that  reflect 
great  credit  upon  them  as  representatives  of  their  race.  This  branch  of  study  iu  the 
school  should  receive  every  encouragement,  since  music  exerts  a  wonderful  iufluence 
for  good  upon  our  pupils  and  the  Indian  race  generally.  The  piano  now  in  use  is 
old,  the  ivory  on  the  keys  in  many  places  is  worn  through  to  the  wood.  We  very 
much  need  a  new  and  better  instrument. 
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THE   PRINTING    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  under  the  exclusive  care  of  Indian  boys.  They  publish  a  bright 
little  paper  called  The  Indian  Citizen.  Is  is  a  four-page  monthly.  Different  pupils 
write  for  its  columns,  or  select  "short  bits  "  from  their  papers.  Its  editor,  Henry 
Steeve,  is  a  wide-awake  Indian  boy,  and  makes  his  paper  very  acceptable  to  the 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  school,  who  appreciate  this  department  of  the  school  quite 
as  much  as  any  other.  The  press  now  beingused  is  a  small  hand  press,  and  not  in 
good  repair.  I  hope  some  arrangement  can  he  made  by  which  a  larger  and  better 
press  and  newer  and  more  suitable  type  and  fixtures  can  he  secured  for  the  office. 
Much  work  could  be  done  and  the  trade  thoroughly  learned.  For  rhe  Indian  as  well 
as  for  the  white  man,  the  printing  press  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  forces  of  civili- 
zation. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  good,  aside  from  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  scrofula,  diseases  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  this  coast.  I 
think  a  majority  of  the  children  have  the  germs  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  lurking 
m  theirsystem,  and  generally  it  is  fatal  before  they  reach  the  meridian  of  life  usu- 
ally allotted  to  man.  These  diseases  have  produced  more  deaths  (hiring  the  past, 
year  in  the  school  than  ail  others  combined. 

The  school  has  had  a  pretty  severe  scourge  of  scarlet  fever;  more  than  one-half  of 
the  scholars  had  the  disease,  and  as  many  as  sixty  at  one  time,  hut  it  yielded  to  tin- 
good  and  skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Hutchison,  the  then  school  physician,  who  car- 
ried them  all  safely  through  without  the  fatal  termination  of  a  single  case.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  deaths  resulting  from  malarial  fever.  There  have  been  about  five 
hundred  cases  treated  during  the  year,  of  which  nine  died  at  the  school.  The  health 
Of  the  school  is  now   good. 

Very  respect  fully, 

John  Lee, 

Superintendent. 
Hon  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  li'ushivglon,  D.  C. 


Fort  Stevenson  School,  August '60,  1887. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
school. 

The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  86;  the  greatest  number 
in  school  at  any  one  time  has  been  hi  ;  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
67.  Over  a  hundred  different  pupils  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  who  went  home  last  July  on  the  annual  vacation  did  not  return  to 
school.  One  of  tlie  chief  reasons  for  the  leaving  school  at  that  time  was  a  promise 
made  by  a  former  agent  that  three  years  comprise  the  leu  nth  of  school  life.  Some 
were  retained  at  the  agency  on  the  groundless  plea  of  being  required  to  aid  in  the 
farm  work.  The  hands  of  the  superintendent  were  tied.  He  possessed  no  power  to 
compel  attendance  at  school.  Whenever  sickness  occurred  among  the  children  the 
Indians  withdrew  them,  cutting  down  the  actual  average  daily  attendance.  Under 
proper  instructions  the  Indians  could  have  been  compelled  to  have  allowed  their 
children  to  remain  more  regularly  in  school.  The  same  instructions  would  have 
maintained  a  school  at  this  place  of  over  a  hundred  pupils. 

FARMING. 

The  crops  on  the  farm  have  been  a  partial  failure  this  year.  The'  unbroken  drought 
that  prevailed  through  the  months  of  May  and  June  retarded  the  growth  of  all 
cereals  and  injured  garden  vegetation.  One  hundred  and  ten  acres  have  been  culti- 
vated the  past  year;  40  acres  were  sown  to  oats;  30  acres  to  wheat ;  4  acres  to  bar- 
ley; 6  acres  to  corn;  4  acres  to  beans;  18  acres  to  potatoes,  and  the  balance  tp  gar- 
den. The  late  rains  have  caused  a  bountiful  supply  of  potatoes  and  corn.  The 
barley  and  wheat  have  been  a  complete  failure.  Oats  about  a  third  of  a  crop.  The 
garden  has  been  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  school.  The  children  have  had  a 
bountiful  supply  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  onions,  etc.  The  marked  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pupils  and  the  decrease  of  sickness  this  summer  over  last  summer 
are  wholly  attributable  to  a  wholesome  supply  of  garden  vegetables.  A  good  garden 
connected  with  the  school  is  of  untold  value. 
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In  June  there  were  delivered  at  the  school  30  Cotswold  sheep  and  35  head  of  year- 
ling and  two-year-old  heifers. 

This  stock  is  well  graded,  and  is  the  finest  looking  herd  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  unlimited  grazing  lands  lying  to  the  north  aud  west  of  the  school  render  stock- 
raising  an  important  factor  at  this  school.  An  immense  body  of  hay  land  is  adjacent 
to  the  school,  and  would  furnish  hay  enough  to  winter  400  head  of  cattle.  The 
country  was  intended  for  a  cattle  country.  To  winter  the  stock  the  coming  winter 
there  is  cut  and  stacked  at  the  barn  150  tons  of  hay. 

TINSMITH1NG. 

The  tin-shop  has  employed  5  hoys  the  past  year  in  learning  the  trade.  A  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  2,891  pieces  of  tinware  have  been  made.  The  shop  has  been 
closed  several  times  during  the  year  and  the,  tinner  and  boys  detailed  to  do  other  im- 
portant and  more  necessary  work.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  highly  sat- 
isfactory as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

CARPENTERING. 

More  valuable  work  has  been  secured  from  this  department  than  any  other.  The 
carpenter,  with  three  boys,  has  overhauled  all  the  school  buildings,  barns,  sheds,  and 
shops  the  past  year.  This  department  is  the  one  of  most  essential  and  vital  interest 
connected  with  the  school.  Pupils  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

HARNESS   AND   SHOE   SHOP. 

This  shop  has  been  hindered  in  its  work.  During  vacation  the  employe"  had  to  be 
detailed  to  assist  in  other  work.  October  1  he  was  relieved  by  orderof  an  inspector. 
He  was  reinstated  November  24,  and  ten  boys  placed  under  his  charge.  Nine  sets 
of  double  harness  were  made,  and  the  repairing  of  shoes  kept  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  school.  January  21  the  shop  was  consumed  by  lire.  Another  room  was  fitted 
up  for  a  shop  and  work  again  commenced.  April  1  the  resignation  of  the  mechanic 
in  charge  was  accepted  and  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton,  Va.,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  shoe-shop.  The  work  of  this  young  man  is  good,  and  he  is  very  successful  in 
imparting  his  instruction.  He  is  trustworthy,  a  thorough  mechanic,  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  trained  him,  and  a  faithful  employe  of  this  school. 

BLACKSMIT1IIX<;. 

This  industry  was  closed  down  October  1,  by  orders  of  an  inspector. 

SEWING- ROOM. 

The  sewing  room  has  turned  oft* very  valuable  work  the  past  year.  The  girls  have 
improved  in  their  work,  and  engage  in  their  daily  labors  with  cheer  and  alacrity. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  made  22(5  aprons,  30  pillow  cases,  114  chemises,  117 
dresses,  157  pairs  drawers,  14  pairs  overalls,  30  pairs  pants,  41  sheets,  23  shirts,  5 
suits,  35  towels,  48  undershirts,  besides  a  bountiful  supply  of  mending  done,  which 
is  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

LAUNDRY. 

The  laundry  has  been  presided  over  by  an  Indian  girl  of  this  school  at  a  salary  of 
.•$240  per  annum.  She  has  faithfully  performed  her  duties.  Under  the  wise  guidance 
of  the  matron  she  has  developed  into  an  employ  6  worthy  of  her  hire. 

KITCHEN. 

The  kitchen  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bissell,  who  has  used  her  utmost  en- 
deavors to  train  those  under  her  charge  in  the  arts  of  cooking.  The  healthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  pnpils,  the  scrupulously  clean  dining  room  and  kitchen,  are  fitting 
reflections  upon  her  work.  Several  of  the  girls  have  advanced  far  enough  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  kitchen. 


During  the  forepart  of  the  year  the  boys'  dormitories  had  been  thoroughly  repaired 
id  painted.     They  were  large  and  airy  and  arranged  with  advantage.     In  January 
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they  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Other  buildings  have  been  utilized  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses since.  The  origin  of  the  tire  was  of  mysterious  occurrence.  Only  through 
strong  etforts  put  forth  was  the  warehouse  and  other  buildings  saved. 

CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  class-room  for  the  past  yea*  has  been  very  encouraging.  The 
teachers  of  the  former  year  continued  throughout  the  past  year"  The  marked  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils,  the  intense  rivalry  manifested  between  different  sections  of  the 
school  in  friendly  contest,  were  marks  of  progress.  The  Indian  boy  or  girl  will  study 
the  same  as  the  white  child.  In  some  studies  they  are  as  apt.  Their  deportment  in 
the  school-room  is  better  than  of  the  average  white  school.  I  have  seen  whites  in  the 
school-room  whose  parents  boasted  of  their  high  grade  of  intellectuality,  yet,  when 
contrasted  with  the  general  demeanor  of  these  Indian  children,  an  impartial  critic 
would  reverse  the  title  of  barbarism. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  is  good.  But  little  sickness  has  occurred  the 
past  year,  ami  that  which  did  occur  was  on  account  of  the  impurities  of  the  water. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  several  cases  of  poisoning  from  contact  with  the 
poison-ivy  vine  occurred,  but  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Indians  always  make 
a  break  for  the  school  upon  the  first  report  of  sickness,  no  matter  how  trivial.  If 
they  can  steal  away  the  child  he  is  carried  to  the  camp.  The  brother  of  the  agency 
interpreter  w%9  stolen  from  the  dormitory  during  the  night:  and  carried  out  upon  the 
plains  to  camp  all  night,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  the  following  day. 
The  physician  of  the  school  reports  to  me  that  this  procedure  is  the  serious  drawback 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

An  Indian  girl  ran  away  from  school  in  December,  and  was  badly  frozen.  Another 
case  in  January  resulted  in  death  to  a  young  girl  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  Indian 
child  runs  away  whenever  the  roaming  disposition  seizes  it.  The  facilities  for  es- 
caping from  school  here  could  not  be  excelled.  Three  rods  from  the  school  begins  an 
interminable  swamp,  and  when  they  reach  that  all  hope  is  lost  in  catching  them 
until  they  arrive  at  the  agency.  Nothing  but  a  wall  surrounding  the  school,  with 
iron  gates  and  sentinels  posted,  could  present  escape. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  actual  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  below  what  it  should  be.  There 
have  been  more  children  at  Fort  Berth  old.  The  writer  has  urged  that  rations  be 
stopped  until  the  school  was  tilled.  The,  agent  believed  in  the  opposite  policy.  There 
should  be  a  compulsory  educational  law,  and  the  Indians  made  to  place  t  heir  children 
in  school.  Dakota  has  a  large  foreign  population  Her  legislators  believe  in  educa- 
tion. They  have  a  compulsory  educational  law  and  enforce  it.  Her  schools  to-day 
are  her  pride.  Her  population  is  rapidly  becoming  assimilated.  The  Indian  should 
be  educated  for  the  same  reason.  Hf  should  he  subject  to  the  same1,  law.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  cau  be  educated.  This  everlasting  begging  an  Indian  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  a  beneficent  Government  is  all  foolishness.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  educate1.  The  old  Indian,  steeped  in  centuries  of  ignorance, 
is  not  capable  of  thinking  for  his  progeny.  The  compulsory  power  should  he;  given 
an  agent,  and  if  he  refuses  to  enforce  it  he  should  be  removed  from  a  position  which 
he  disgrace  8. 

The  superintendent  should  be  allowed  a  contingent  fund  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses that  are  constantly  arising.  There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  for  authority  to 
make  the  expenditure.  Often  the  mere  power  to  purchase  necessary  articles  would 
result  in  a  saving  and  a  benefit  to  the  school.  His  official  bond  is  guarantee  enough 
that  he  will  not  prostitute  the  privilege  given.  A  more  speedy  examination  of 
quarterly  accounts  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  service.  Were  accounts  exam- 
ined in  time  to  allow  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  following  quarter,  it  would  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  status  of  accounts.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  the 
past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  former  years.  It  has  been  a  different  school.  From 
a  mere  boarding  school  it  has  developed  into  an  industrial  school.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  no  expense  in  maintaining  shops.  The  past  year  it  has  had  industrial  pur- 
suits taught.  The  winter  was  extremely  severe  and  likewise  added  to  the  cost  for* 
apparent  reasons. 

The  pupils  that  have  finished  school  have  gone  back  to  the  reservation.  If  any 
have  fallen  back  it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  training  nor  the  fault  wholly  of  the  In- 
dian. The  Government  has  provided  no  home  for  him,  furnished  him  no  chance  to 
work.     No  inducement  is  held  out  to  him  ;  no  stimulating  example  is  set  for  him  to 
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follow.     He  is  cast  back  upon  the  reservation  among  his  people.     If  he  falls,  no  mat- 
ter :  if  he  succeeds,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  missionary  influence  at  the  school  lias  been  under  the  direction  ofC.  L.  Hall 
and  A.  J.  Garry,  missionaries.  Both  have  visited  the  school  alternate  Sundays,  and 
have  used  their  West  endeavors  to  impart  and  inculcate  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity.  To  their  zealous  and  indefatigable  labors  they  have  the  conscious  pride 
of  knowing  that  their  labors  have  not  been  amiss. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Scott, 
Superintendent. 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Indian  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  July  26,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  report  that  the  Indian  training  school  un- 
der my  supervision  at  this  place  has  for  the  past  scholastic  year  been  as  successful 
in  good  results  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
almost  any  kind  of  training  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Yuma  Indians.  The  indi- 
vidual enrollment  (see  accompanying  statistical  reports*  was  1 '22  out  of  a  scholastic 
population  of  less  than  200,  notwithstanding  we  had  no  coercive  power  whatever  to 
enforce  attendance.  The  average  attendance  ranged  from  60  to  70,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  months  last  spring,  in  which  the  attendance  was  materially  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  measles  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  time.  After  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  disease,  however,  the  average  soon  obtained  its  usual  rate,  and  the  school 
closed  with  nearly  80pupils  in  regular  attendance. 

The  industrial  attainments  of  the  pupils,  considering  the  limited  means  of  instruc- 
tion at  command,  have  been  gradually  progressive.  The  boys  generally  have  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  work,  and  have  been  instructed  in  useful  labor  as  far  as  the 
means  were  available  to  do  so.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  could  be  taught,  to  their 
ultimate  advantage,  some  of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  such,  for  instance,  as  shoem ak- 
in g,  carpentering,  and  tinsmithing.  The  latter  avocation  will,  in  all  probability, 
Boon  become  profitable  here,  or  at  least  be  called  into  active  demand,  through  the 
grape  and  fruit  industries  now  in  development.  Agriculture  as  an  industry  is  so 
entirely  dependent  on  irrigation  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  one  without 
the  other. 

The  larger  girls  have  been  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  cook  and  sew,  also  regularly 
detailed  in  many  other  domestic  duties  which  are  essential  to  their  position.  Many 
of  the  older  ones,  I  regret  to  say,  have  invariably  manifested  a  repugnance  to  civil- 
ized domestic  duties,  even  leaving  school  in  some  instances  to  avoid  it. 

The  younger  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  tractable  and  cheerfully  perform  all 
tasks  assigned  them.  They  speedily  form  strong  local  attachments  and  manifest 
great  love  and  affection  for  their  teachers  and  reluctantly  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing vacation. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  has, 
in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  advanced  pupils  can  read  plain 
English  prose  understanding^'  and  indite  a  fairly  intelligible  letter.  Some  few  have 
entirely  abandoned  their  Indian  life,  cut  their  hair,  and  otherwise  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  civilization,  learn  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  lead  a  civil- 
ized life.  It  has  not  induced  others  to  read  aloud  in  the  English,  much  less  to  speak 
it.  This  apparent  repugnance  to  the  English  tongue  is  probably  owing  partly  to 
their  keen  sense  of  ridicule  and  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

The  buildings,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  have  been  partially  repaired. 
School  rooms,  dining  hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchen  have  been  thoroughly  renovated; 
there  is,  however,  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing. 

Returning  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cordial  assistance  and  support 
received,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Most  respectfully, 

Mary  O'Neil, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr.t  September  15,  1887. 

Sir:  With  the  termination  of  another  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  period  thus  far  passed  presents  m  one  sense  quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
school's  history,  being,  as  it  is,  the  end  of  the  first  prescribed  term,  and  therefore  a 
test  of  the  benefits,  or  rather  proof,  of  the  results  of  the  three  years'  labor. 

The  quota  carried  for  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  one, 
running  as  it  did  over  170  (one  hundred  and  seventy).  In  fact,  our  buildings  have 
been  overcrowded,  carrying  as  we  did  for  some  weeks,  as  many  as  215  children. 

The  total  number  thus  far  enrolled  in  the  school  since  its  commencement,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1884,  climbs  up  to  383,  of  which  number  we  have  at  this  date  190  in  attend- 
ance, being  *2U  more  than  the  appropriation  requirement. 

In  order  to  form  a  better  as  well  as  a  more  succinct  statement  of  the  arrival,  de- 
parture, and  average  attendance,  the  following  tabular  form  may  prove  of  some  use: 


Tribes. 

Present    dur- 
ing tin-  year. 

Arrived  in  the 
year. 

Returned  in 

the  year. 

Died  in  the 

year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Sioux. 

!» 
U 

9 

•_> 

I 

1 

25 

4 

146 

3 
22 

8 

]0 

- 
•j 

2 

l 

5 
55 

5 
15 

2              1 
12              G 

3 

11 

4                1 

Pinfl  Ridge 

Winnebagoea 

2 

1 

2 

2 

l 

..... 
:* 

i 
25 

i 

1 

4               3 

1 

Total 

59 

53             "7 

64 

24 

2 

A  review  of  the  above,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  it  of  the  one  furnished  last 
year,  will  readily  sho\v  the  various  changes  in  the  school.  It  will  In- seen  that  our 
average  attendance  is  greater  and  thai  the  number  of  tribes  represented  is  increased. 

Another  fact  may  be  not  iced,  t  he  large  number  returned  home.  This  is  due  to  the 
term  of  many  Inning  expired.  In  regard  to  their  conduct  after  their  return  home, 
views  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  general  remarks.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
take  np  the  sc\nal  subjects  of  our  school  and  industrial  interests. 

r  \i:m. 

No  particular  change  during  the  year  has  been  made  in  the  farm  except  such  as 
naturally  comes  in  the  planting  and  raising  of  the  various  crops.  The  several  yields 
have  been  good,  and  in  many  cases  above  the  average.  The  wheat  crop,  of  which 
nearly  800  bushels  were  raised,  proved  a  vast  saving  in  living  expense,  the  same  being 
given  in  exchange  for  flour.  The  corn  and  oats  yield  were  equally  good.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  added  with  truth  that  no  more  productive,  satisfactory,  bene- 
licial,  or  pleasing  industry  was  ever  offered  to  the  Indian.  Our  boys,  almost  without 
exception,  preferred  farm  work. 

GARDENING. 

This  has  been  made  an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  branch.  It  has  not  been 
without  its  results  in  more  instances  than  one.  The  variety  in  vegetables,  as  well  as 
the  abundant  quantity  of  all,  has  made  our  table  fare  quite  an  easy  problem.  The 
children  by  degrees  formed  a  taste  lor  the  garden  products  and  seemed  to  crave  less 
the  meat  diet.  Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  this  respect  experienced  is  the 
fact  that  another  step,  and  that,  too,  an  important  one,  has  been  made  by  them  to- 
wards adopting  a  better  way  of  living.  The  orchard  planted  under  my  predecessor, 
although  not  yet  bearing  truit,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  gives  evidence  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

In  each  of  the  two  matters  above  referred  to,  the  entire  labor  part  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  boys  in  the  school,  the  farmer  only  supervising  the  work. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  school  building  remains  about  the  same,  although  considerable  labor  and 
money  has  been  expended  in  putting  them  in  proper  and  suitable  repair. 

The  improved  appearance,  as  well  as  convenience  thus  added,  make  the  total  out- 
lay for  repairs  a  sure  ami  satisfactory  investment.  Every  private  room,  dormitory, 
and  hallway,  besides  Bchool-rooms,  kitchen,  assembly-rooms,  wash-rooms,  and  din- 
ing-room, have  been  painted,  thus  rendering  the  building  clean,  habitable,  and 
healthy.  Of  new  buildings  erected  the  most  substantia]  is  the  carpenter  shop, 
which  is  40  by  20,  and  being  two  stories  and  a  halt' high,  lined  and  ceiled  throughout, 
is  sufficiently  commodious.  A  barn, cow-shed,  bog-shed,  ice-house,  granary,  and  corn- 
crib  have  also  been  elected.  The  granary  and  ice-house  are  built  of  brick,  and  very 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  Underneath  the  former  is  a  large  root  cellar 
the  same  size  as  t  he  building,  and  capable  of  holdiug  many  hundred  bushels  of  veg- 
etables. 

But  litt  le  skilled  labor  was  employed  in  the  erect  ion  of  any  of  the  above.  The 
boys  took  to  the  wci'k  with  a  will  and  spirit ,  displaying  a  very  great  interest  as 
they  beheld,  day  by  day,  each  structure  approaching  completion.  Another  fact  to  be 
noticed  in  reference  to  the  granary  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  mouse  and  rat  tight,  and 
therebj  free  from  the  serious  objection  urged  against  such  buildings  when  of  wood. 
Still  another  important  feature  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  erection  of  a  60-foot  windmill 
tower,  with  a  12- foot  power  wheel,  and  a  300-barrel  tank,  elevated  sufficiently  to 
carry  water  to  the  attic  story.  About  .'.no  feet  of  water  main  has  been  laid,  thus 
bringing  water  into  the  girls' and  boys'  wash-room,  and  kitchen.  A  large  cesspool 
has  been  dug  and  walled  with  brick,  and  connected  with  the  building  by  some  300 
feet  of  6-inoh  t  ile. 

Tin-  old  laundry  building  has  been  repaired,  with  a  view  to  using  same  for  a  shop 
of  some  kind,  when  the  contemplated  laundry  ts  completed. 

A.  careful  estimate  of  the  value  added  to  the  Government  property  by  the  above 

buildings,  on  a  basis  of  what  they  would  cost  were  they  built  with  skilled  labor,  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  $8,000. 

TRADES. 

The  following  industries,  in  addition  to  farming  and  gardening,  have  been  open  to 
the  benefit  oi  the  boys,  viz  :  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness-making. 
shoe-making,  and  printing.    The  first  and  second  of  these  trades  are  found  on  the 

premises.  In  these  ample  and  steady  work  were  provided  for  the  boys;  cold  or  bad 
weather  was  the  only  thing  preventing.  The  detail  in  each  has  been  for  six  to  eight 
boys  each  half  day.  With  few  exceptions  'hey  have  improved.  As  to  the  other 
trades,  place.-,  were  found  in  the  village  for  a  detail.  They  have  regularly  gone  to 
their  work  and  very  seldom  came  back  any  complaint.  At  times,  however,  some  un- 
satisfactory reports  were  returned,  but  they  were  not    frequent,  in  comparison  with 

the  same  number  of  white  apprentices. 

This  plan,  howe\  er,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  tended  w  ith  as  much  satisfact  ion  as  shops 
upon  the  premises.  In  these  instances  it  is  possible  to  maintain  entire  control  over 
the  pupils,  while  in  the  other  for  a  time  they  pass  away,  and  are  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  evil  temptations  which  all  shops  in  a  small  place  are  apt  to  be  cursed 
with,  being,  as  they  oftentimes  are,  the  resort  of  idlers  rather  than  workers. 

This  objection  will  very  soon  be  overcome,  as  we  are  looking  forward  and  hope  soon 
to  have  all  these  trades  introduced  upon  the  Government  premises,  and  so  have  shops 
of  our  own.  In  fact,  plans  already  have  been  prepared,  and  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  material  are  already  under  consideration. 

SCHOOL  STOCK. 

This  consists  chiefly  of  cattle,  horses,  and  ho^s.  The  herd  of  the  first  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  pun  base  of  tour  milch  cows  considerably  added  to  the  supply  of 
luilk.  With  this  the  children's  tables  have  been  well  provided,  and  this  fact  has 
proved  an  extreme  source  ofd<  light  to  them.  The  hogs  did  fairly  well.  Cholera  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  county,  and  the  school  herd  sustained  some  losses.  However, 
many  were  not  affected,  and  the  farmer  and  boys  butchered  a  large  number  for  winter's 
use.  Some  of  the  meat  was  served  fresh,  hut  the  greater  part,  hams  and  shoulders 
particularly,  was  salted  down  and  served  later  on  in  the  year,  thus  affording  the 
-children  a  winter's  change  of  meat  diet,  which  they  greatly  relished. 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

This  forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  training  of  the  children.  Here  the  indus- 
tries are  put  aside,  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the  children  are  tested.  The  solution 
of  the  Indian  question  cannot  be  worked  out  iu  a  single  day  or  year.     It  must  be 
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tested  by  a  regular,  earnest,  and  faithful  application  of  the  combined  influence  and 
strength  of  study  and  labor.  Let  this  be  lost  sight  of  and  the  work  will  Hag  or  be 
improperly  performed.  Continuous  and  systematic  work  has  been  therefore  given  to 
this  department.  Study  and  its  features  were  inculcated  more  withit  view  to  the  prac- 
tical than  the  scholastic.  The  idea  of  learning  by  rote  and  observation,  apart  from 
reasoning  and  inquiry,  has  been  steadily  discountenanced.  The  theory  has  proved  a 
successful  one,  anrl  in  consequence  a  sure  and  very  perceptible  advancement  has. 
been  noticeable.  More  interest  in  studies  has  been  manifested,  accompanied  by  a 
greater  zeal  and  determination  to  push  forward,  the  united  power  of  which  has  pro- 
duced a  bolder  expansion  of  thought. 

It  was  the  closing  of  a  three  years'  course  to  many,  and  the  hope  is  strong— may  the 
belief  be  stronger  and  the  realization  surer — that  the  school-room  work  will  not  be 
lost. 

GROUNDS. 

Vast  changes  in  this  respect  have  been  made.  Two  years  ago  nothing  had  been 
done.  To-day  the  grounds  in  front  and  around  the  buildings  are  seeded  down  with 
blue-grass,  and  a  very  pretty  lawn  greets  the  eye.  Numerous  trees  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  much  Bhrubbery,  have  bqen  planted.  Flower  beds  also  have  been  laid  out, 
and  an  open  driveway  to  the  main  entrance.  A  neat  and  tasry  picket-fence  divides 
and  subdivides  the  girls',  boys',  anc  officers'  grounds. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  tin'  general  health  of  the  children  has  been 
good.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tories well  ventilated,  and  anything  tending  to  create  or  harbor  disease  far  removed. 
It  must  lie  expected  that  some  sickness  will  occur,  where  so  many  children  are  to- 
gether. Our  hospitals,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  are  in  the  main  school  building. 
Their  locality,  as  well  as  their  arrangement,  renders  them  illy  tit  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Thus  we  aie  deprived  of  any  proper  and  judicious  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  This  serious  difficulty  will  be  met  as  soon  as  the  new 
hospital  is  completed. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred:  one  a  Winnebago  and  the  other  an  Arapahoe.  The 
latter  can  hardly  be  credited  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man  grown,  came 
here  sick,  and  in  fact  was  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  treatment  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated  that  the  want  of  proper  bathing  facilities  oc- 
casions much  annoyance.  Not  only  would  there  he  less  trouble  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren clean,  and  health  v.  hut  the  proportion  of  sickness  would  he  materially  Lessened. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  so  this,  our  bathing  has  to  be  done  in  common  wooden 
wash-tubs.  The  process  of  heating  the  water  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
appear  an  easy  cask,  hut  the  practical  work  of  washing  over  170  children  with  our 
present  arrangements  almost  discourages  the  bravest. 

HOUSE-WORK. 

This  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and  falls  under  the  management  of 
the  matron  and  cook.  Each  month  the  girls  have  been  changed  in  their  work.  It 
is  true  the  variety  of  labor  to  which  they  may  he  assigned  is  not  so  great  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  boys.  They  are  apt  though  in  their  several  departments,  and  show 
evidences  of  industry.  They  are  easier  managed,  and  give  less  trouble  than  the  boys. 
They  more  readily  take  up  with  the  duties  assigned  them,  are  more  careful  of  their 
dress,  and  seem  better  disposed  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  living.  Owing  to  the  very- 
poor  laundry  facilities,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  of  the  (junta  being  girls,  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing  has  to  be  done  by  the  hoys.  This  deprives  the  girls  of  a  very  im- 
portant, and  certainly  necessary,  part  of  housekeeping.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
evidence  of  the  girls'  advancement  was  shown  in  the  kitchen.  During  the  vacation 
of  the  regular  cook,  that  department  was  under  the  care  and  charge  of  one  of  the 
larger  Indian  girls.  She  did  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  regard  to  her  control  over 
her  assistants,  but  in  the  well-prepared  meals  furnished  the  children's  table.  Such 
an  instance  explodes  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  household  management. 
Regarding  the  needs  in  our  household  wor':,  we  await  with  hope  and  patience  the 
erection  of  our  new  building  with  proper  anpliauces. 

needs. 

It  seems  an  oft-repeated  story  to  speak  of  what  is  here  needed.  What  we  have 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  most  of,  and  secure  the  best  results. 
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Certain  is  it,  though,  that  many  and  serious  difficulties  attend  the  accomplishment 
of  what  is  actually  performed.  Expectations  spread  out,  but  realizations  seem  at 
each  year's  end  to  narrow  and  diminish.  The  force  is  sufficient,  but  so  poor  and  lim- 
ited the  means,  so  eon  lined  and  prescribed  the  bounds,  that  the  work  and  therefore 
the  results  are  hampered. 

With  very  little  building  accomodation  the  number  of  pupils  could  be  increased 
and  thereby  the  work  quite  as  easily  doubled.  New  buildings,  therefore,  should  be 
given  the  school.  The  girls  and  boys  should  occupy  quarters  under  separate  roofs. 
More  industries  should  be  introduced,  thus  affording  more  opportunities  for  a  greater 
number.  Some  proper  system  of  heating,  either  by  steam  or  hot  air,  should  be 
adopted.  Increased  water  supply  should  also  be  arranged  for.  Some  means  should 
be  adopted  to  afford  protection  against  fire,  in  which  respect  weave  now  utterly  help- 
less. 

These  matters  ought  to  receive  a  very  careful  consideration,  and  be  acted  upon  at 
a  very  early  day.  Heedless  and  unnecessary  delay  may  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  loss, 
which  prompt  actio::  could  have  averted.  fc 

Touchiug  more  particularly  one  of  the  most  important  department? of  the  work 
here,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  will  be  found  added  a  special  report  from  the  year's 
examination  of  the  school  physician. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

A  few  statements  now  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  study  and  industrial  train- 
ing. 

The  wisdom  of  the  present  course  pursued  by  the  Government  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion purely  theoretical,  based  upon  some  visionary  idea  of  the  philanthropist,  but  a 
practical  application  of  the  best  means  for  attaining  tin;  best  ends.  The  question  is 
beyond  any  fanciful  reasoning.  It  must  be  argued  from  a  common-sense  view,  and 
the  Indian  made  to  realize  the  changes  time  and  progress  have  made.  It  is  frequently 
a  query  of  the  secular  press,  as  well  as  the  doubting  public,  whether  education  oriii- 
dustrial  training  serves  an\  good  purpose.  The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
school  children  as  in  their  parents  and  homes  At  present  the  children  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. Struggle  as  they  may  they  find  the  battle  at  home  overwhelming  and  them- 
selves almost  helpless.  Very  few  of' them  can  withstand  the  surroundings.  They 
must  either  return  to  school  or  drop  down  to  the  parents'  level.  This  theory  of  the 
question  is  being  now  daily  tested  by  the  retain  of  children  to  the  reservation 
from  the  various  schools.  Someof  the  pupils  who  left  here  last  spring  are  doing  well  ; 
others  have  failed  to  do  all  they  would  and  hoped  to  do,  and  in  consequence  have 
taken  the  only  course  open.  So  true  is  this  that  one  of  the  larger  girls  writes  back 
that  she  "  is  not  going  to  try  any  more  after  this',  for  they  (parents)  have  disappointed 
me  now."  Another  instance,  though,  should  be  mentioned.  Among  those  who  re- 
lumed to  one  of  the  Dakota  agencies  was  a  girl  thirteen  yearsof  age.  She  spent  one 
night  at  home,  when,  seeing  the  escort  who  accompanied  her  to  the  reservation,  ran 
to  him  and  refused  to  leave  him.  '  It  is  needless  to  add  she  was  permitted  to  return 
to  school,  and  is  now  entered  for  another  term.  Her  life  here  made  her  resist  the 
vicious  surroundings  of  camp  life.  Not  willing  to  accept  them,  young  as  she  was 
she  selected  of  her  own  free  will  the  place  which  had  been  her  home  for  the  last  three 
years.  Such  cases  are  not  frequent,  but  when  brought  to  one's  notice  they  throw  at 
least  a  grain  of  comfort  into  the  work,  and  give  much  hope  of  still  greater  encour- 
agement for  the  future.  I  mention  one  more  case  to  show  the  parents'  influence.  A 
girl  sixteen  years  of  age  writes,  "I  want  to  come  back,  but  my  mother  don't  want 
me  to  come  again.  She  don't  want  me  to  go  to  school  any  more."  These  several  in- 
stances are  sufficient  to  show  what  the  children  have  to  contend  with. 

Another  feature  of  this  question  is  the  farm  industry.  It  strongly  impresses  me 
that  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  care  of  stock  should  be  made  a  special  study.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  urged  too  much,  nor  too  emphatically.  Trades  are  a  benefit, 
hut,  after  all,  the  more  interest  shown  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  sooner  tepees  will 
give  way  to  houses,  and  the  camping  ground  for  a  night  to  a  well  cultivated  farm. 
Of  land'there  is  abundance.  Of  tools  and  implements  there  are  plenty.  Its  value 
and  their  uses  must  be  taught.  No  more  fertile  field  for  such  purposethan  the  heart, 
hrains,  and  strength  of  the  young  man  sent  from  the  reservations  to  school.  On  their 
return  home,  well  fitted  and  prepared  are  they  to  take  up  and  follow  the  vocations 
taught  them.  Let  then  more  interest  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  farm 
work,  and  the  benefits  therefrom  to  be  derived  will  sooner  be  realized. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
use  of  the  Indian  tongue.  There  can  not  be  any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  teach- 
ing English  exclusively.  Experience  proves  that  progress  is  greater,  quicker,  more 
reliable,  and  more  beneficial  when  the  language  is  common,  The  control  of  the 
children  is  much  easier,  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  our  way  more  perceptible. 
They  are  deprived  of  nothing,  they  lose  nothing.     The  quicker  they  are  made  to 
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understand  thai  they  must  acquire  not  only  our  ways  but  our  language,  the  more 
readily  will  our  purpose  be  accomplished. 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  is  that  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  collecting  and 
tilling  the  schools  removed  from  the  reserves.  Those  only  who  have  made  attempts 
to  secure  children  can  know  the  difficulties  attending  every  step.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  physical  endurance  and  moral  patience.  No  compulsions  or  threats  can  be  ex- 
ercised toward  parent  and  children.  The  agent,  no  matter  how  willing  and  ready  to 
help,  is  powerless.  Let  the  parent  refuse  or  child  be  unwilling,  and  any  further  at- 
tempt  only  wastes  time  and  causes  more  discouragement.  This  fact  is  particularly 
true  on  reservations  where  boarding-schools  are  established. 

Due  cannot  have  a  choice,  and  oftentimes  takes  children  who  ought  not  to  bo  re- 
ceived. It  furthermore  results  in  the  selection  or*  children  from  camp  life,  in  other 
words  those  who  never  have  been  to  school,  or  whom  the  day  or  boarding  schools  can 
not  secure.  The  effect  ot  this  is  to  throw  into  the  school  a  lot  of  non-speaking-English 
children.  The  regular  ronl  ine  of  school  duties  is  interrupted,  and  the  standard  of  the 
school  lowered.  Many  t inns  i hey  are  quite  young,  and  by  1  he  time  they  become  capa- 
ble their  term  is  ended.  Another  view  of  this  question  is  crowding  itself  to  the  front. 
One  generally  hears,  "What  becomes  of  the  young  men  after  their  return  home?" 
Is  not  the  question,  "  What  becomes  of  the  girls,"  equally  or  more  pertinent  .'  Doubly 
do  they  need  care  and  protection.  Their  early  teaching  and  home  influence  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  tendency  from  the  Lesson  taught  them  at  school.  They  may  endeavor 
their  best  to  do  right  at  home,  but  their  chances  are  few.  The  boys  have  the  land  to 
cultivate,  or  their  trades  to  follow,  or  can  obtain  employment  oftentimes  in  and 
around  the  agency  :  the  girls  have  nothing.  Were  they  inclined,  as  they  often  are, 
to  do  for  thi  .  the  opportunity  nol  offering  itself,  they  are  helpless  to  bring  it 

about.  For  their  improvement  and  the  inculcating  of  a  home  idea,  1  should  recom- 
mend the  doing  away,  as  far  as  possible  and  practicable,  the  cooking,  washing,  etc., 
on  a  Large  scale.  Better  have  a  number  of  small  stoves,  kitchens,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  let  the  girls  be  taught  i"  care  and  cook  for  a  certain  number,  as  the  house- 
keeper WOUld  for  her  8mail  home.  Such  a  course  would  give  them  some  idea  of  look- 
ing after  and  caring  for  a  home.  For  the  Lack  of  this  us  well  as  disregard  for  home 
is  (.ne  of  t  he  most  Serious  obstacles.  Their  wandering  nature  and  roving  disposit  ion 
gives  them  no  such  desire.  This  lef  them  once  cling  t«>  and  hold,  and  a  long  stride 
has  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 

For  ;i  still  further  protection  of  t  he  schools,  the  idea  of  the  black  list  should  lie  car- 
lied  out.  l  would  therefore  recommend  that  not  only  should  each  superintendent 
send  the  names  of  pupils  placed  on  that  List  t«»  the  Department,  but  also  to  each 
school  off  the  reserve  and  the  agency  to  which  such  child  belongs. 

There  is  yet  another  quesl  ion  often  asked  :  "  Has  the  Indian  child  capacity  ?  "  Of 
this  there  is  and  can  be  no  donbt.  The  Indian  has  brains  and  mental  powers,  but 
the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  "Will  he  use  them  f"  If  he  only  can  be  induced  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  old  trad  it  ions,  stand  <»ut  for  some  sort  of  independence,  and 
show  an  ambitious  spirit  to  go  ahead,  he  then  will  astonish  many  a  doubting  mind. 
In  every  instance  where  a  boy  or  girl  has  displayed  a  free,  determined  will  something 
has  been  done.  However,  they  seem  to  fall  far  short  of  a  full  realization  of  their  own 
powers,  and  how  really  noble  they  can  make  their  own  manhood  and  womanhood.  Here- 
in, then,  lies  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Indian  in  commoo  parlance  represents  the 
meanerand  baser  instincts  of  humanity.  This  results  from  their  early  history.  In 
their  endeavors  they  have  this  prejudice  to  overcome,  and  yet  by  deed  and  will  ac- 
complish all  that  is  expected.  The  child  feels  this  more  keenly  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  surest  and  safest  way  then  is  to  keep  the  children  from  this  early  prej- 
udice. The  more  frequently  they  come  within  its  baleful  influence  the.  harder  be- 
comes the  task  to  stir  or  move  their  will  power.  This  course  must  be  adopted.  They 
must  be  taught  their  own  capacity  and  made  to  feel  t  heir  own  mental  strength. 

This  done  and  they  will  help,  in  a  marked  degree,  not  only  to  further  the  present 
policy  of  the  Department  but  to  revolutionize  the  present  condition  of  Indian  Life. 

In  (dosing,  1  desire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on  most 
satisfactorily  and  harmoniously.  1  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  univer- 
sal confidence  shown  me  by  my  employes. 

for  the  hearty  and  unqualified  support,  as  well  as  thoughtful  consideration  shown 
for  the  work  here  by  the  Department,  I  tender  sincere  thanks,  and  lag  to  remain  with 
much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Horace  R.  Chase, 

Superintendent. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wanhington,  D.  C. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  BE  PORT. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Xebr.,  September  10,  1887. 

Sir:  I  hereby  submit  the  following  concerning  the  health  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Genoa  Indian  Training  School  since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 
The  health  of  the  school  at  present  is  exceptionally  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  pupils  have  been  brought  in  from  the  reservation  during  the  Last 
six  months,  thus  suddenly  changing  theirmanner  and  mode  of  life,  which  in  some 
instances,  for  a  time  at  least,  seems  to  be  deleterious  to  their  health. 

About  the  first  of  July  fifty-six  pupils,  who  had  served  their  term  of  three,  years, 
returned  home  to  their  parents  and  friends.  There  was  not  one  among  them  but 
was  in  excellent  health,  although  many  of  them  came  to  the  school  badly  diseased, 
which  shows  that  habits  and  methods  of  civilized  life  were  beneficial  to  them.  The 
monthly  sanitary  record  shows  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  since  my  last  report 
was  *2S.),  or  an  average  of  about  'S.)  per  month.  Of  the  number  enrolled,  186  wen 
girls,  Leaving  the  number  of  hoys  enrolled  only  :>7,  notwithstanding  there  arc  twice 
as  many  boys  as  girls  attending  school.    The  monthly  record  shows  the  number  ol 

cases   since   my   last    report    to   he:   conjunctivitis,    30;   severe   cases  of    scrofula,    15 

otorrhcea,  ?;  Lung  fever,  8;  of  those  having  sore  eyes  22  were  girls;  scrofula,  15; 
otorrhcea,  2.  lam  inclined  to  attribute  the  excess  of  illness  among  the  girls  to  tin 
fact  thai  they  confine  themselves  more  closely  to  the  house,  or  indoors,  than  do  the 
hoys,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  pure  air  and  outdoor  exercise.  1  believe  with  9 
hospital  building  separate  from  the  main  building,  w  here  we  could  exclude  those  ha\ 
ing  sore  eves,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  ailment  at  all  tim*,  from  those  thai  have  not. 
the  number  of  cases  would  be  lessened  one-half  or  more.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  means 
of  entirely  separating  those  diseased  from  those  that  arc  not.  The  deaths  since  my 
last  report  number  two  in  all,  both  of  whom  were  boys.  Two  were  sent  home  on 
account  of  incurable  diseases.     Our  facilities  for  caring  tor  the  pupils  lasl  year  were 

better  than  the  year  before,  and  a   corresponding  decrease  in   severity  and  number  of 
cases  was  the   result.      On    account  of  the    improved    facilities  we    hope    to    have  this 

coming  year  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  we  hope  to  show  a  better  health  am) 

Banitary  record  than  ever  before. 

Edward  C.  McMillan, 

Physician. 
Horace  Chase, 

SuperinU  ndt  /</. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Grand  Junction,  (Din.,  September  1,  1887. 

SIR:   I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  first  annual  report. 

I  arrived  in  the  town  of  Grand  .1  unction  August  the  7th,  1886,  and  receipted  to  Act- 
ing Superintendent  Dr.  J.  J.  Robertson  the  8th  for  the  property,  consisting  of  one  brick 
building,  containing  22  rooms,  ami  L60  acres  of  adobe  land,  strongly  alkali  and  bear- 
ing the  usual  crop  of  sage-brush  and  grease- wood  common  to  desert  lands.  There 
were  no  fences,  out-bnildings,  wells,  nor  irrigating  ditches.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  threatened  outbreak  among  the  I'te  tribes  from  whom  we  were  to  draw  pupils. 

After  erecting  the  school  building  it  was  found  thai  a  water-deed — perpetual  non- 
assessable, as  required  by  law — had  not  been  secured. 

My  first  official  communication  was  a  telegram  directing  me  to  inform  interested 
parties  that  school  could  not  open  until  the  above  water-deed  should  be  obtained. 
Hut  who  could  he  the  interested  parties  in  opening  a  Government  school!  I  soon 
learned  that  it  might  refer  to  the  Grand  River  Ditch  Company. 

Calling  upon  the  officers,  1  was  informed  that  certain  assessnu  nts  were  in  arrears, 
and  that  the  company  did  not  have  the  power  to  grant  a  perpetual  non-assessable 
water-deed. 

However,  through  the  assistance  of  Governor  George  A.  Crawford  and  others,  wo 
were  within  a  few  days  of  adjusting  the  water-deed,  when  a  telegram  came  instruct- 
ing me  to  proceed  to  procure  children  to  rill  the  schools.  Later,  another  telegram 
instructing  me  to  make  estimates  for  nine  months'  supplies. 

I  at  ouce  notified  your  office  that  there  was  no  water,  no  out-buildings,  etc.,  and  in 
October  received  telegram  that  authority  had  been  granted  for  out-buildings,  well, 
and  repairs  on  building. 

I  sent  Dr.  J.  J.  Robertson,  physician  and  clerk,  to  Uintah  and  Ouray  agencies  to  pro- 
cure pupils,  promising  to  join  him  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  authorized  work  under 
way  of  construction. 
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On  his  arrival  at  agencies  he  found  the  agent  without  any  instruction,  and  returned 
to  Price  to  telegraph  me  and  your  office.  I  met  the  doctor  at  Price;  we  telegraphed 
your  office  ami  delayed  three  days  tor  answer.  We  proceeded  to  the  agencies  and  re- 
turned November  19,  after  an  absence  of  over  four  weeks,  having  encountered  se- 
vere exposure  from  the  snows  on  the  mountain  ranges,  to  find  that  no  supplies, save 
some  farm  implements,  had  arrived. 

We  brought  in  7  pupils,  which  we  considered  a  remarkable  success,  from  the  fact 
that  neither  the  Indian  Office  nor  the  agent  thought  we  could  obtain  a  single  pupil 
from  the  Utes. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  freights,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  pupils  in  hotel  fourteen  days, 
after  which  sufficient  supplies  had  arrived  to  move  pupils  to  school  building.  We 
borrowed  some  stoves,  rented  others,  and  opened  school.  Bj  last  of  December  the 
school  was  in  working  order. 

As  soon  as  we  could  receive  goods,  make  out  weigher's  returns,  and  lender  accounts 
for  fourth  quarter,  w  e  rel  urned  to  Uintah  through  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold  weather, 
.and  succeeded  in  procuring  1  more  pupils.  This  was  also  an  unfavorable  time  to 
collect  pupils,  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  efforts  of  railroad  companies  to  get  the 
right  of  way  through  the  reservations  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  threatened 
outbreak  before  our  first  visit  to  the  agency. 

We  visited  the  Southern  Ute  agency  in  February,  through  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Agent  St  ollsteimer,  secured  5  pupils,  which,  doubtless,  the  honorable  Commissioner 
will  appreciate  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  schools, when  he  visited  the 
agency  a  few  months  previous. 

We  must  here  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Agent  Stollsteimer  to  this  school,  with  t  wo 
of  his  chiefs,  and  to  his  interest  in  Indian  education  and  civilization.  Also,  to  valu- 
able suggestions  in  regard  to  official  duties. 

In  January  Superintendent  Riley  visited  this  school  and  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice, which  be  continued  in  interesting  the  tribes  about  this  school  and  greatly  aided 
in  procuring  pupils. 

By  latter  part  of  March,  at  Pyramid  Lalrfs,  Walker  River  reservation,  and  Fort 
Hall,  ^  e  had  promises  oi  not  less  than  47  pupils,  which  number  would  have  filled  the 
Bchool.  But  ;it  this  time  another  obstacle  intervened.  It  s<  emed  impossible  to  obtain 
authority  to  travel  over  subsidized  railroads. 

From  the  Tih  d;i  \  of  March  until  14th  of  April  we  wrote  and  telegraphed  repeatedly 

for  the  authority,  and,  altl gh  the  Government   requests  for  transportation  were 

signed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  the  15th  daj  of  March,  they  did  not  reach  as 
until  the  lith  of  A  j  oil.  We  at  once  started  to  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  in  Nevada, 
hut  found  on  our  arrival  that  the  boys,  from  their  frequent  disappointments,  had  be- 
et w  no  discouraged,  only  one  feeling  inclined  to  come.  Bui  through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  Agent  Gibson  and  his  employe's,  after  a  week's  labor,  we  returned  with  11 
pupils.  Later  I  got  authority  to  go  to  Walker  River  reservation.  Of  Lhe  K>  promised 
there  most  of  them  had  declined  to  come.  However,  they  made  up  the  number, 
through  the  influence  of  Mi .  < >.  r>.  Genty,  the  farmer  in  charge,  and  Btarted  with  the 
10 ;  losl  1  at  Reno  and  another  at  Wadsw  orth,  and  brought  8  to  the  school. 

With  the  Washoes,  mainly  on  account  of  falsehoods  circulated  by  Sarah  Winne- 
mucca,  we  were  unsuccessful.  But  from  correspondence  with  his  excellency  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson,  I  feel  confident  of  success  among  the  Washoes  in  the  near  future. 

1  never  obtained  authority  to  go  to  Fort  Hall,  and  failed  to  procure  any  of  the  12 
boys  worked  up  by  Sup<  rintendent  Riley.  Had  authorities  been  granted  at  the  proper 
time,  47  pupils  would  have  been  secured  instead  of  19,  and  the  school  would  have 
been  tilled. 

Tor  three  months,  from  January  to  March,  we  could  not  obtain  a  dollar  for  im- 
provements, because  the  school  was  not  tilled  during  the  severe  winter  months.  The 
first  part  of  the  three  months  we  were  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  pupils,  and  the 

latter  part  Could  not  ol>t:iiii  authorities  to  travel. 

On  March  30  authority  to  build  kitchen  and  laundry,  storeroom,  to  fence  the  farm, 
hire  "J  laborers,  to  purchase  stock,  seeds, apple-trees,  and  grape-vines,  etc.,  was  granted. 

It  came  late,  hut  was  gladly  received,  and  marked  a  new  era  in  t  he  school.  [1  was 
the  latter  part  of  April  before  the  monej  was  available. 

We  have  plowed  and  thoroughly  irrigated  80  acres  of  the  land,  planted  600  native 
forest  trees,  100  apple-tree  s  and  grape-vines,  o<>  acres  of  oats,  yielding  probably  one- 
fourth  of  acrop,  besides  some  garden  turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  cabbage,  and  other 
crops  were  produced. 

While  the  results  in  crops  have  not  been  profitable  as  crops,  the  labor  bestowed 
has  rendered  the  land  in  most  excellent  condition  for  future  cultivation.  The  con- 
struction of  irrigating  ditches  and  leveling  the  hind  composed  a  great  part  of  the  la- 
bor. By  judicious  management,  the  farm  will  sustain  the  school  and  stock  in  the 
near  future. 

In  January  we  purchased  two  horses  and  three  cows  and  calves  ;  in  April  two 
more  horse*.  We  declined  to  purchase  the  brood  mares  from  the  fact  that  suitable 
mares  could  not  be  purchased  for  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended. 
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[n  October  and  November  we  erected  two  privies,  buiH  coal-house,  repaired  the 
school  building  and  dug  and  walled  a  well.  In  January  built  an  ice-house  and  put 
up  50  tons  of  ice. 

In  April  and  .May  built  a  storehouse,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  fenced  the  farm,  bridged 
ditches,  and  made  other  small  improvements. 

All  improvements  wen;  made  by  open  marked  purchase  of  materials  and  labor. 
Also  purchased  flour,  coal,  hay,  seeds,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  open  market. 

Besides  theabove  improvements,  we  traveled  among  the  tribes  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  marls'  oue-halfthe  time. 

The  above  improvements,  salaries  of  employe's,  and  traveling  expenses  involved  the 
handling  of  about  $15,000  of  public  funds. 

In  reviewing  the  year  we  are  unable  to  see  where  we  could  have  increased  our  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  ha\  e  traveled  more  among  the  t  ribes  or  have  at  tended  to  more  busi- 
ness about  the  school. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  leading  one— that  the  Indian  Office  leared 

t  he  w  ild  mountain  Indians  could  never  be  gotten  inio  school,  and  a  corresponding  re- 
luctance in  granting  funds  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  school  and  the  consequent 
delays. 

\u  this  connection  we  might  mention  the  difficulty  of  travel  in  the  mountains  dur- 
ing the  wiuiei  months,  and.  uol  the  least,  the  wrangling  of  certain  employes  during 
our  a!*  -'.ii<  c 

At   one   time  we   lost   several   pupils,     lies,  apon   passes,  visited   the  school  and 

planned  I  he  escape. 

The  pressing  Deeds  of  the  school  are  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  shoe 
and  harness  shop.  While  the  boys  have  performed  commendable  labor  on  the  farm, 
most  of  thv'iu  come  to  learn  trades,  and  cannot  long  remain  satisfied  unless  their  ex- 
pectal  ions  are  met. 

Negotiations  will  soon  be  perfected  to  place  one  or  more  boys  in  the  railroad  ma- 
chine shops. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  school  in  the  serviee  has  greater  possibilit  ies,  and  a  prospect 
of  a  more  triumphant  success,  than  this.  It  closes  the  fiscal  year  with  27  pupils  in 
attendance,  and  prospects  of  more  pupils  aoou  than  the  building  can  accommodate. 

With  reluctance,  after  four  years'  service  in  Indian  schools  and  one  as  superintend- 
ent oi'  this  school,  J  retire  from  the  service. 

I  mosi  heartily  enjoy  the  management  of  Indian  youths,  and  find  them  equal  to 
w  bite  children  in  many  l  nan  (dies  of  study,  and  superior  in  a  few. 

The  fact  that  a  bonded  officer  is  not  permitted  to  appoint  subordinates  nor  to  easily 
dispose  of  those  incompetent  or  objectionable  is  not  just  to  the  officer,  to  his  bonds- 
men, nor  beneficial  to  the  sen  ice. 

Thanking  you  for  many  kindnesses  and  much  forbearance  on  your  part. -with  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  elevate  the  wild  mountain  Indian,  with  their 
entire  race,  I  submit  my  first  annual  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  I.  Davis, 
Superintendent. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ream's  Canon  Indian  School, 

Arizona,  September  5,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report.  1  arrived  in  Holbrook  on  May  "JO,  took  charge  of  the  supplies  at  that  place, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ream's  Canon.  On  my  arrival  I  took  charge  of  buildings  and 
grounds  rented  by  the  Government.  I  found  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  but 
some  changes  arc  necessary  in  some  of  the  rooms  to  lit  them  for  school  purposes,  such 
as  putting  in  more  windows,  doors,  and  partitions. 

Inclosed  by  stone  fences,  I  find  about  27  acres  of  good  ground,  all  of  which  can  be 
tilled  and  irrigated.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant  and  good,  in  fact,  the  best  I 
have  found  in  the  Territory. 

On  account  of  the  excessive  drought,  the  Indian  horses  were  so  poorthat  I  could  not 
get  them  to  do  any  freighting,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Holbrook  to 
secure  freighters.  After  my  return  from  Holbrook,  I  visited  the  Moquis  villages,  held 
a  consultation  with  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  to  ascertain  how  many  children 
could  be  obtained  for  school. 

The  next  day  I  visited  with  an  interpreter  every  house  in  thethree  villages  on  the  first 
mesa,  and  was  promised  56  children  ;  about  40  from  the  second  mesa,  and  probably  a 
few  from  the  exclusive  Oraibi's.     Since  the  arrival  of  my  supplies  I  have  put  the  desks 
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and  bedsteads  togetherand  put  them  in  their  places;  made  tables  for  office  and  store- 
rooms out  of  boxes, examined  invoices,  and  compared  them  with  goods;  made  shelves 
in  storerooms,  and  arranged  the  goyds  on  them.  I  have  not  bad  the  lumber  to  do  as  I 
wished  in  making  the  necessary  changes.  The  matron  has  been  employed  with  the 
sewing  machine  in  making  dresses  for  the  girls,  sheets,  shirts,  chemises,  aprons,  tow- 
els, etc.  I  think  that  the  prospect  for  a  Bchool  is  good,  as  the  Moquia  seem  anxious  to 
learn  the  language  and  ways  of  the  whites.  Several  of  the  Navajos  seem  to  want 
their  children  to  attend  the  school.  I  have  been  to  Albuquerque  to  purchase  provis- 
ions, as  I  found  I  could  not  get  them  at  Holbrook.  By  the  last  of  this  month  I  hope 
to  he  able  to  open  the  school,  and  will  try  my  beat  to  make  it  a  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Gallaher, 
Superintendent,  Ream's  Canon,  Arizona. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Indian  School  Service,  Haskell  Institi  u. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  :'>»>,  lfc'87. 
Sir:  I   have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  Haskell  Institute  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .lime  ;:i>.  1887,     As  I  did  not  have  charge  of  the  institute  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1887,  my  report  will  he  confined  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  last    half  of  the 
year,      for  1  he  efficient  labors  of  my  predecessors  and  the  condition  of  the  school  pre  ■ 

\  ions  to  Jnlj  1.  1886,  I  will  refer  to  the  very  able  reports  of  Dr.  Marvin  and  Colonel 
dralio'x  Bkii,  already  published. 

Pupils  in  attendance  January  1,1887,  numbered  250  from  27  tribes,  namely:  Chey- 
enne, Apache,  Arapahoe,  Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Del.) ware,  Iowa,  Kiowa,  Kick 
a  pen.   Kaw,  Mlinsie,  Miami,  New    \  ork,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage,  Taw  nee,  l'onca,  Pol  ta 
waloini.-.  Peoria,  Quapaw,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux,  Wyandotte. 

The  first  question  presented  for  solution  on  assuming  charge  was  that  of  rations. 
For  some  time  my  predecessor  had  issued  in  per  cent .  in  excess  of  Government  rat  ions, 
as  authorized  by  the  regulations,  and  still  complaint  was  madebythe  pupils  that 
l  hey  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Orders  were  given  to  reduce  the  rations  to  the  regula- 
tion standard  at  once  and  to  institute  a  search  for  thieves.  After. a.  time  leakages 
were  stopped,  some  changes  in  employes  made,  and  complaints  of  short  rat  ions  ceased. 
i'nt  rations  in  an  Indian  training  school  are  like  Liberty  in  a  government,  and  re- 
quire eternal  vigilance  for  their  preservation.  Next  came  the  work  of  filling  up  the 
school  to  its  full  capacity.  Applications  were  made  to  Indian  agents  for  pupils  from 
their  respective  agencies,  onl.v  to  be  met  by  nnfavorable  responses. 

The  following  from  Agent  Williams,  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  is  a 
sample: 

"Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

"January  21,  1887. 
••  c.  Robinson, 

"  Superintendent  Haskell  Instituti  : 
'•  Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  relative  to  Indian  children  is  received.  I  had  se- 
cured nine  children  and  intended  to  have  started  them  for  your  school  on  Friday  last, 
but  every  one  refused  to  go  and  the  parents  withdrew  their  consent.  There  is  a  deep- 
mo  ted  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  Haskell  Institute,  caused,  in  part, 
by  the  death  of  some  of  their  children  there,  but,  1  think,  more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  school,  as  the  pupils  from  theagency  are  continu- 
ally writing  to  their  people  of  the  severe  rules,  etc.,  of  the  school. 

tl Superintendent  Grabowskii  visited  this  agency  recently  for  the  purpose'of  pro- 
curing pupils;  but  after  ten  days  or  more  work,  with  all  the  assistance  I  could  ren- 
der him,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  but  one  pupil." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner,  I  visited  the 
Indian  Territory  to  procure  pupils  for  the  school.  The  visit  was  delayed,  however, 
until  new  methods  of  discipline  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  These  methods  were  court- 
martials  by  the  pupils  for  serious  offenses,  like  drunkenness,  or  theft,  and  the  absence 
of  corporeal  punishment,  and  abusive  language  in  all  cases  of  correct  ion.  No  em- 
ploye' was  to  correct  a  pupil  in  anger  in  any  case,  although  obedience  to  rules  must 
he  strictly  enforced.  After  a  fair  trial  of  such  a  course,  and  after  the  pupils  had 
written  to  their  parents  their  approval  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  visit  was  made 
with  the  authority  from  the  Commissioner  to  procure  pupils  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, with  certain  limitations.  Among  the  limitations  was  one  that  no  pupils  could 
be  taken  from  the  reservation  school  unless  the  children  consented  and  the  superin- 
tendents, agents,  and  parents  were  willing  and  anxious  for  them  to  attend  Haskell 
instil  nte. 
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This  condition  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  pupils  from  these  schools. 
When  children  could  be  found  desirous  of  attending  at  Haskell  often  the  parents 
would  object,  and  when  parents  and  children  both  were  willing  the  superintendent 
or  ugeul  would  object.  Especially  would  the  latter  refuse  their  assent  for  the  better 
class  of  pupils  to  leave  the  reservation  schools,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  Super- 
intendents were  only  willing  thai  what  are  termed  bad  and  unruly  children  should 
lease  their  school  and  goto  Haskell.  The  regulations  provide  that,  when  practica- 
ble, a  regular  transferor  scholars  should  In-  made  once  a  year  from  the  agency  schools 

to  those  known  as  industrial  training  schools,  or  to  schools  in  the  States,  the  pupils 
transferred  to  be  in  good  health  and  recommended  for  transfer  by  the  officers  of  the 
schools  ami  agents  as  a  reward  lor  meritorious  conduct. 

This  is  a  most  wise  provision.  If  all  the  children  of  the  reservations  could  be  put 
into  reservation  schools  till  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  and  then  be  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial training  school  till  taughl  some  industry,  the  Indian  question  would  be  solved 
in  our  general  ion. 

Turning  from  the  reservation  schools  to  the  camps  il  is  found  to  be  no  easy  task  to 
procure  children.  If  they  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  a  school  mar  their  homes 
how  could  they  be  made  willing  to  go  a  long  distance  from  home  to  bhe  States  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  only  102  pupils 
bave  been  procured  for  Haskell,  bet  ween  .January  L  and  July  1 ,  not   counting  the  36 

pupils  from  the  Iowa  school,  who  left  thai  State  for  this  school  the  last  Of  June. 
These  add  i  I  ions  won  id  have  exceeded  t  he  capacity  of  t  lit  buildings  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vacation  and  ex  pi  rat  ion  of  the  three  years'  term  of  many  pupils.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  places  of  such  as  have  finished  their  term  and  left  will  be  more  than 
tilled  by  new  accessions,  and  more  room  will  be  needed  al  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  For  a  history  of  the  school  work  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  principal 
teacher,  inclosed  herewith. 

The  work  done  in  the  school  room  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  J.  P.  Gor- 
man, who  is  most  efficient,  has  been  mosl  thorough  and  satisfactory.  No  school  can 
show  a  better  qualified  corps  of  teachers  than  Haskell  at  the  present  time,  or  more 
conscienl  ions  devol  ion  to  duty.  The  indusl  rial  teat  ure  of  t  he  ins!  itute  has  received 
its  full  share  of  attenl ion. 

The  faun  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  210  acres,  including  fields,  orchards, 
and  meadow,  making  in  all  490  acres,  all  of  which  isut  ilized.  The  work  of  the  farm 
and  garden  has  all  been  done  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  a  self 
binder  and  thresher  in  harvesting  the  wheat  and  oats.  Besides  the  farm  and  garden 
work,  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  well  digging,  stone  quarrying,  hauling,  excavat- 
ing lor  buildings,  draining,  making  mortar,  tending  masons,  etc.  All  the  carpenter 
work  on  the  place,  wit  h  the  except  ion  of  a  few  days'  work  on  t  he  ice-house,  has  been 
done  by  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  carpenter.  Shoemaking,  wagon- 
making,  blaeksmi thing,  painting,  engineering,  tailoring,  and  dress-making  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors. 

The  facilities  for  most  of  these  industries  have  been  limited,  but  a  building  has 
been  erected,  and  is  nearly  completed,  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  various  trades.  This  building,  60  by  40  feet,  three  stories,  will  ac- 
commodate blacksuiithing,  wagon-making,  Bhoemaking,  harness-making,  tailoring, 
printing,  painting,  and  tin-shop. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  have  every  comfort  needed.  A  new 
building  also  is  being  erected  over  tin  boilers,  which  will  afford  ample  facilities  for 
ail  work  connected  with  a  laundry.  Two  new  boilers  and  a  smoke-stack  of  brick 
are  under  way,  and  will  lie  completed  before  cold  weather. 

A  new  foundation  has  been  put  in  for  an  enlarged  carpenter  shop,  which  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  all  pupils  desirous  oflearning  that  trade.  The  new  ice-house, 
:^ii  feet  square  and  20  feet  in  height,  is  substantial,  and  will  be  ample  for  the  institute. 
This  statement ,  with  tree-setting,  walk  building,  draining,  etc.,  will  indicate  some 
of  the  changes  since  the  last  annual  report. 

For  the  details  and  results  in  the  differenl  industries  reference  is  made  to  the  sta- 
tistical report  herewith  submitted.  While  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  pupils 
in  regard  to  character,  disposition,  ability,  and  industry,  on  the  whole  the  results  are 
most  satisfactory.  When  three  hundred' and  fifty  children  of  any  tribe  or  nation 
demonstrate1  by  actual  experiment  that  they  can  do  all  the  work,  under  proper  super- 
vision, required  for  their  daily  subsistence,  from  kite  hen  and  dining-room  to  dormi- 
tory ;  when  they  can  do  all  the  work  required  to  farm  IDG  acres  of  land;  perform  all 
the  labor  required,  with  trilling  exceptions,  to  erect  several  substantial  buildings  of 
stone  and  wood,  and  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  articlesin  a  neat  and  substantial 
manner,  besides  attending  school  one-half  of  each  day,  such  children  demonstrate  that 
they  are  worth  saving,  and  that  tin;  time  and  money  expended  in  their  behalf  is  not 
wasted. 

For  religious  and  moral  character  no  school  of  equal  number  can  show  a  better  rec- 
ord.    To  receive  religious  instruction  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  the  churches 
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in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  each  pupil  attending  the  church  of  its  preference.  So  far 
they  have  been  as  free  from  restraint  while  in  attendance  at  church  as  any  citizen's 
chiid,  and  no  breach  of  decorum  or  propriety  has  been  reported  or  detected.  On  each 
Sunday  afternoon  all  attend  Sunday  school  in  the  chapel  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  lessons.  On  these  occasions  several  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  act  as  teach- 
ers, and  lender  most  welcome  assistance.  On  two  or  three  evenings  of  each  week  the 
pupils  hold  prayer  or  religious  meetings,  which  are  well  attended. 

As  no  private  intercourse  is  permitted  between  the  sexes,  twoevenings  in  the  week 
are  devoted  to  music  or  literary  exercise  and  social  intercourse.  On  these  occasions 
the  employe's  participate  and  the  influence  is  most  salutary. 

All  Indian  children  are  fond  of  singing,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  teach  them  not  only 
to  sing  by  ear,  but  by  note  as  well. 

Their  musical  education  is  not  limited  to  vocal  music.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence 
very  generally  contributed  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  a  full  set  of  instruments 
lor  a  band,  which  lias  been  organized,  and  which  has  made  remarkable  progress  under 
the  instruction  of  our  wagon-maker  and  excellent  musician,  Mr.  Buck. 

The  pupils  manifested  a  desire  for  newspapers,  and  in  response  to  a  note  in  the  Law- 
rence papers  some  litis  editors  contribute  their  issues  for  the  students'  reading-room, 

which  basbeen  titled  up  by  I  hem  with  a  suitable  desk  and  other  conveniences.  Also, 
they  made  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  hook-case,  which,  thanks  to  the  friends  of  the 
Indians,  far  and  near  is  being  well  tilled  with  choice  hooks  and  pamphlets.  The 
discipline,  except  during  vat  at  ion,  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  largely  self-en  forced. 
The  male  pupils  are  organized  into  companies,  and  t  he  various  movements  from  place 
to  place  are  made  with  military  precision  and  order.  Math  commissioned  officer  is 
disciplinarian  to  a  certain  degree  for  his  company,  while  serious  offenses 'are  pun- 
ished by  a  court-marl  ial  of  pupils. 

These  punishments,  while  uoi  corporeal,  are  always  equal  to  the  offense,  and  are 
never  resisted  or  com  plained  of  by  1 1 (Fender.  So  far  as  practicable,  pupils  of  char- 
acter and  influence  are  selected  as  drill  officers  and  disciplinarians,  and  none  can  ex- 
cel them.  Over  these,  however,  the  principal  teacher  for  the  school  work,  and  the 
industrial  teacher  lor  outside  affairs. 

These  men  are  well  lilted  fortius  duty,  as  they  maintain  their  dignity  andself- 
respect,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institute  has  been  usually  good.      Willi  the  except  ion 

of  the  measles,  no  epidemic  baa  prevailed. 

Six  have  died  within  the  year  and  several  have  been  sent  home  with  chronic  dis- 
eases.    Very  many  children  bring  with  them  latent  and  incurable  diseases,  which 

must   sooner  or  later  develop. 

Aside  from  such  cases,  and  the  measles,  the  school  has  been  highly  favored. 

'fhe  sanitary  condition  in  general  would  he  greatly  improved  with  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  good  w  ater  easily  obtained.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry — the  driest, 
known  for  many  years — and  a  general  scarcity  has  prevailed. 

Haskell  has  suffered  accordingly. 

To  obtain  water  tor  ordinary  purposes  about  the  building,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
haul  it  a  considerable  distance  and  pump  much  of  it  by  hand.  Even  when  water  in 
the  wells  is  abundant,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.     Either  water  should  be  procured  from 

the  city  water-works,  or  an  elevated  reservoir  should  be  provided  from  which  it  could 
be 'drawn,  not  pumped,  for  culinary  and  sanitary  purposes,  at  all  times. 

Additional  room  is  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

The  appropriation  is  for  tot)  pupils,  and  there  are  teachers  and  employe's  sufficient 
to  care  for  that  number.  To  properly  grade  and  instruct  these  pupils,  at  least  two 
additional  school  rooms  should  he  provided. 

As  it  is  now,  two  teachers  will  be  compelled  to  occupy  the  chapel  for  a  school  room. 

The  dining  room  cannot  well  accommodate  more  than  350,  neither  can  the  chapel. 

Also  that  number  is  all  that  should  be  put  in  the  dormitories,  unless  some  of  the 
employes  procure  room  elsewhere. 

A  Large  building  should  be  erected  with  a  dining  room  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate 500  pupils  and  dormitories  for  350.  By  extending  the  chapel,  which  is  in 
nearly  a  square  from  some  40  feet  to  the  rear,  sufficient  room  could  he  had  to  accom- 
modate all  the  pupils  in  the  chapel, and  two  additional  rooms  could  be  provided  un- 
derneath for  school  purposes. 

.Inst  what  particular  plan  should  be  adopted  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to  have  the 
room  required.  The  present  appropriation  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  such  a  building  as  is  named  above,  but  if  any  better  plan  can  he  suggested  it, 
should  be  adopted. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  wants,  but  there  are  prospective  requirements  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Haskell  Institute  is  most  favorably  situated  for  a  training  school  for  Indians,  being 
convenient  to  all  the  tribes,  whether  in  the  north  or  south.  The  climate  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  reservations,  and  is  as  healthy  as  exists  in  any  of  the  States, 
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The  site  is  most  bealltifal  and  the  plant  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  1,000  to 
l,f>o0  pupils.  It  requires  but  few  more  employe's  to  care  for  this  number  than  for  500, 
while  better  facilities  cau  be  afforded  for  a  large  .school  thai)  a  small  one. 

Ill  rightly  interprel  the  policy  of  the  Government  it  is  that  every  Indian  child 
shall  be  given  a  common  school  and  industrial  education  at  the  earliest  day  possible, 
after  which  they  will  have  homes  of  their  own  and  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

This  will  call  for  compulsory  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  placing  chil- 
dren in  school  and  the  erection  of  more  school  buildings,  especially  for  industrial  in- 
struct ion. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  commend  the  employe's  for  their  efficient  assistance 
ami  good  will,  and  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Department    for   its  uniform  courtesy 
ami  fertile  lively  interest  it  has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedienl  servant, 

C.  Robinson, 
Superintendent. 
Hon.  J.  1).  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  I).  C. 


BE  PORT  OF  MR.  ./.   /'.   GORMAN,   J'lUXCIPAL. 

Hon.  ('has,  Robinson, 

Superintendent  Haskell  Institute: 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  working  and  condition 
of  the  school  for  the  past  year,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

On  January  1,  ltf87,  1  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  principal  teacher,  and  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  pupils  attending  to  he  about  250,  of  whom  about  t  hree-fourt  ha 
were  males.  Six  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  daily  school  work,  and  these,  together 
with  Miss  Maye,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
conducted  the  class-room  exercises. 

With  this  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  proper  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion was  possible,  ami  with  this  object  in  view,  J  commenced  a  series  of  examina- 
tions, and  for  several  days  took  exclusive  control  of  the  different  classes,  allowing 
the  teachers  in  the  meantime  to  visit  the  class-rooms  o.f  others  that  they  might  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  work  being  accomplished.  As  a  result.  I  became  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  pupils,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  transfers  and  pro- 
motions, and  in  this  way  establish  a  pretty  good  classification. 

The  addition  of  new  pupils  from  time  to  time,  however,  interfered  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  this  classification.  Our  aim  has  been  to  have  the  school  conducted  as  far 
as  practicable  on  the  same  basis  as  well-regulated  public  schools. 

With  the  assistance  of  efficient  teachers  this  has  been  done.  Our  school  has  been 
divided  into  a  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  department,  and  the  studies  pur- 
sued are  such  are  common  to  all  English  or  white  schools. 

In  the  primary  grades  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  composition,  knowledge 
of  numbers,  together  with  drills  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  second  grade,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  further  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  instruction  in  hygiene,  primary  geography,  and  English  language  lessons, 
is  exacted.  The  grammar  grades,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  grammar  school,  and  the 
studies  pursued  are  such  as  are  taught  in  most  English  grammar  grades— United 
States  history,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  physiology,  map-drawing,  practical 
arithmetic,  complete;  English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

The  progress  made  by  many  of  the  pupils  in  these  grades  has  been  marked  and 
rapid.  Four  young  men  completed  the  course  as  had  been  in  vogue  and  were  accord- 
ingly graduated.  But  since  the  school  is  growing  in  importance  with  its  years,  I 
would  suggest,  Mr,  Superintendent,  that  you  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  nec- 
essary to  be  graduated  from  Haskell  Institute.  At  your  request  we  organized  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  literary  and  debating  society.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest 
manifested  by  the  students,  in  addition  to  the  popularity  that  this  society  has  at- 
tained among  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity,  attests  its  success  and  proves  it 
to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  school.  Twenty-seven  tribes  were  represented,  as 
follows:  Apache,  Arrapahoe.  Cheyenne,  Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Kiowa,  Kickapoo,  Kaw,  Miami,  New  York,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Ponca, 
Pottawatomie,  Muncie,  Peoria, Quapaw,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux, and 
Wyandotte.  In  connection,  I  might  here  add  that  the  assistant  male  teacher  makes 
a  specialty  of  instructions  in  vocal  music,  as  well  as  attending  to  his  various  other 
duties.  That  the  pupils  are  becoming  proficient  in  this  accomplishment  is  very  evi- 
dent. 
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It  will  nor  be  necessary  for  me  to  embody  in  this  report  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
hundred  pupils  have  been  admitted  since  your  incumbency,  many  of  whom  are  now 
among  our  best  boys  and  girls;  ami  their  school  work  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
their  several  teachers  and  myself.  I  desire,  however,  t<>  state  that  since  the  admis- 
sion of  this  large  number  of  students  our  class-room  facilities  have  become  w  holly  in- 
adequate, and  two  more  class  or  school  rooms  at  least  are  needed. 

As  you  are  aw  are,  we  have  three  sessions  of  school  daily — a  morning  session  from  9 
to  10.30,  an  afternoon  session  from  l.*.{()  to  4,  and  an -evening  session  devoted  entirely 
to  study  from  7  to  8  o'clock.  Formerly  the  afternoon  session  was  of  two  hours  dura- 
tion, from  2  to  4.  As  this  was  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  morning  pupils  of  half 
an  hour,  we  lengthened  the  afternoon  session  by  half  an  hour,  that  session  now  be- 
ginning at  1.30  o'clock. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  right  here  that  the  light  used  at  the  evening  session  is  in- 
deed a  poorone.  Small  metal  baud  lamps  are  placed  on  the  pupils'  desks,  and  while 
giving  a  very  poor  light,  are  what  I  might  term  a  nuisance  in  other  respects.  Sine* 
there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  electric  Light  or  gas, 
i  would  suggest  a  number  of  banging  Lamps  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
While  1  can  not  say  for  a  certainty,  vet  from  observation  I  feel  sate  in  saying'  that,  iii 
many  cases  where  boys  and  girls  have  been  afflicted  with  "sore  eyes,"  the  cause 
thereof  could  he  directly  traced  to  their  being  obliged  to  study  by  the  light  from 
these  lamps.  This  la<  t .  together  w  it h  the  use  of  these  lamps,  should  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  mode  of  lighting  the  class-rooms. 

Trusting  that  the  report  here  submitted  will  suffice, 
1  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Gorman, 
Principal. 


The  follow  inn  are  some  of  the  pi od net icis  and  articles  made  or  repaired  from  Jan- 
nary  1  up  to  and  including  June  :><».  L887  : 

Products  of  the  farm. 


Unending  department. 

Total  numbei  gai  menta  of  \  arious  kinds  rep  lirerl  from  Febrnary  19,  on  which  date  the  mending- 
i  huh  i  w  ;i>  made  ;i  regular  feal  are  of  the  industrial  work,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1887  ...  4,  521 


Shoemaking  departmi  ni. 

Number  pairs  of  shoes  made  from  April  20  to  June  30,  1887 

Number  pieces  of  barness  repaired  from  April  20  to  June  30,  1887 


146 
25 


Tailoring  department. 


Articles. 

No. 

128 
33 
13 

Ar 

icles. 

No. 

Uniform  coats  . 
Uniform  pant s  . 
Pants,  children. 

made. . 

do... 

do 

Waists,  children  -  - . 

Eiqkory  shirts   

Towels 

made.. 

do.... 

do... 

20 
108 
25 
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Sewing  department. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  various  goods  manufactured  from 
January  1  to  June  :\Q,  1887: 


Articles.                                    No. 

Articles. 

No. 

Aprons 197 

Ruffles 

40 

Bed-spreads 4!) 

48 

Clothes  bags :     30 

Curtains 2 

Towels 

87 

0 

113 

Caps  (knit) j      7 

Table  spreads ■     56 

Towels  (roller) 

52 

Desk  covers ."1 

Carpenters'  department. 


\  ladder  14  feet  long 

1  ladder  20  feet  long 

'1  reading  desks 

2  provision  bins  

1  cupboard   

1  cupboard   

1  ice-house   

1  carpenter  tool  chest  

4  carpenter  trestles 

1  book  case  

1  book  case  

1  easel  

1  table  30  inches  by  00  inches 

3  trestles,  building 

1  grain  bin  

1  meat  sn  fe  

99  window  screens 

7  doors 

200  wooden  guns  . , 

Work  on  shop  building 

Value  of  labor  in  repairs  on  hospital 
Value  of  repairs  on  boys'  building... 
Value  of  repairs  on  girls'  building  ... 
Miscellaneous  repairs 

Total 


Time. 

Total 
value. 

$1.00 

$2.00 

1.25 

2.50 

1 ."».  00 

30.00 

0.00 

10.00 

9  00 

20.  00 

3.00 

5.00 

250.  00 

900.  00 

2.00 

4.00 

1.00 

2.00 

40.00 

00.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

COO 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

2.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

12.  00 

17.00 

10.00 

20.  00 

100.  00 

5.00 

6.00 

200.  00 

400.  00 

25.00 

75.00 

50.00 

150.  00 

rea 


1,772.50 


Wagon  maker' *  department. 


Value. 

Value 

labor  on 

wood. 

$2.50 
3.00 
4.25 
2.00 
5.00 
3.50 
!).  00 
7.30 
1.50 
.75 
3.00 

$1.  50 

2.00 

3.00 

Repairing  truck 

1.00 

Repairing  work  bench  . . 

2.00 

1  spring  wagon  seat 

2.25 

1  new  work  bench 

6.00 

1  corn  marker  

2.00 

2  wagon  double-trees,  at  75c 

.60 

1  plow  double-tree 

•  30 

1  shafts  in  truck  wagon    „ 

2.00 

1  thimbleskeiu 

.30 

2  double-trees    

.60 

1  bottom  in  wagon  bed 

2.58 

2  felloos  in  wagon  wheel 

.60 

.40 

Repairing  wheelbarrow 

2.50 

1  stone  boat   

2.00 

2  new  farin  wragons 

160.  00 

50.00 

1  shaft  in  cultivator  

.  75 

Repairing  wheelbarrow 

1.00 

Repairing  cultivator 

1.75 

Repairing  hav  rack 

2.50 

Repairing  stone  barrow 



1.00 

Repairing  hav  rake  . 

1.25 

Repairing  sundries 



5.0O 

~ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  wagon  maker  assist 
ice-house  and  in  various  other  jobs. 


;ed  fche  carpenter  in  building  the 
Horace  Chase, 

Superintendent. 
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Pawnee  Indian  School,  Indian  Territory, 

September  6,  1887. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  tins  ray  annu.il  report,  as  directed  by  your  telegram  (I 
received  no  other  instructions)  and  in  its  preparation  I  am  guided  by  the  uncertain 
light  reflected  from  the  "Reports  of  Agents"  in  the  "" Reports  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  fur  1886." 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  September  1,  188G,  and  began  at  once  to  take  an  inven- 
tory preparatory  to  receipting  Agent  Osborne  for  the  school  property.  The  school 
property  was  so  scattered  and  disarranged  and  yet  so  crowded  (pardon  the  paradox) 
that  it  was  the  13th  of  September  before  I  could  open  the  school.  The  school  was 
soon  filled  to  overflowing.  The  actual  comfortable  capacity  of  the  dormitories  is  60 — 
2t  girls  and  36  boys.  Thirty  double  beds  are  all  that  can  be  put  in  them  and  leave 
dressing  room.  Seventy-five  children  can  be  tolerably  comfortably  cared  for  by 
crowding  the  dormitories  and  by  converting  two  other  rooms  into  sleeping  rooms. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  children  have  been  enrolled;  105  have  attended  school 
at  one  time.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  one  quarter  (fourth,  1886)  was  a  little 
over  95.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  during  the  time  school  was  in 
session  was  73.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  1886,  and  lirst  quarter,  1887,  22  children  were 
sent  to  Haskell  Instil  ate.  (  Four  or  five  of  these  have  died).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  in  the  early  spring  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia,  quickly  followed  by  measles, 
invaded  the  school  and  necessitated  for  five  weeks  a  suspension,  which  commenced 
March  17,  1887.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1887,  [reopened  the  school  and  began  to  gather 
in  the  children  undermost  adverse  circumstances  and  oppositions  (perhaps  not  proper 
to  men  t  ion  in  this  report).  On  the  30th  of  June  I  closed  the  school  with  an  actual  at- 
tendance of  70  and  an  enrollment  of  75.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  zeal  of 
Battiste  Bayhylle,  Curley  Chief,  and  many  other  Pawnees  in  rebuilding  and  sustain- 
ing the  school.  They  feel  and  appreciate  the  good  the  school  is  doing,  and  they  respond 
readily  and  willingly  to  all  calls  for  children  when  they  are  properly  and  humanely 
treated,  it  is  with  sadness  thai  1  report  during  the  year  24  deaths  from  pneumonia, 
measles,  and  other  causes,  of  school  children— 13  boys  and  11  girls.  This  is  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  Of  those  sent  to  Haskell  Institute,  nearly  20  percent. 
also  died.  The  cause  must  be  in  the  scrofulous  and  consumptive  constitutions  in- 
herited by  the  children  from  their  parent 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  progress  made  in  the  work  in  the  school-room  has  been  very  fair  and  encourag- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  school  was  made  a  graded  one  and  three 
grades  established. 

The  first  grade  was  divided  into  two  chart  classes,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  assistant  teacher,  and  embraced  those  children  jest  brought  in  from  the  camps. 
Here  they  were  taught  the  alphabet,  and  to  read  and  spell  on  the  chart,  and  begin  to 
speak  English. 

The  second  grade  embraced  first  and  second  readers  and  beginners  in  arithmetic. 
The  third  grade  embraced  third  and  fourth  readers,  advanced  classes  in  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  The  grading  was  very  imperfect  and  the  demarcation  line  very  indis- 
tinct, yet  t he  benefits  and  advantages  of  t  he  graded  system,  even  in  an  Indian  school, 
were  very  superior.  It  was  the  beginning,  and  it  was  difficult  to  properly  arrange 
the  classes  and  grades,  but  next  year  the  work  will  be  easier  and  the  results  more  ap- 
parent. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  store-room  where  the  school  goods  can  be  properly  cared  for  is  a  necessity.  The 
school  goods  are  now  stored  in  the  corn-cribs,  in  the  wood-shed,  in  the  bake-shop,  in 
the  cellar,  on  the  porches,  in  the  halls,  corners,  closets,  and  every  available  place 
about  the  building,  consequently  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  provis- 
ions becoming  musty  and  moulded,  and  the  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  being  moth-eaten 
and  mildewed.  The  kitchen  leaks  all  over  and  needs  a  new 
better  to  patch  it  with  a  new  kitchen. 

FARMING. 

The  progress  made  in  farming  is  unsatisfactory.  Several  of  the  schoolboys  were 
taught  to  plow,  and  the  boys  did  most  of  the  breaking  and  harrowing,  but  did  noth- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  except  hoeing.  The  only  cultivating  plow  we  had 
was  a  riding  cultivator,  and  none  of  the  boys  could  use  that  or  be  taught  with  it. 
Hence  the  Indian  teacher  did  most  of  the  work.  However,  we  succeeded  in  sowing 
1(1  or  12,  acres  of  oats,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  they  failed  to  come  up  till  the 
weeds  got  the  start.     I  had  1  he  best  of  them  cut  and  stacked  for  cattle-feed  this  winter. 
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We  have  a  rick  of  8  or  10  tons,  which  is  worth  25  Ions  of  prairie  hay.  The  potatoes, 
about  1 1  acres,  planted  about  the  same  time,  were  also  a  failure.  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather  or  faulty  seed,  or  both,  they  failed  to  come  up.    We  planted  about  95  acres  iu 

corn,  and  had  line  prospects  till  the  coin  was  silking  and  tasseling,  when  the  dry 
spell  came,  and  at  the  same  time  the  corn  was  attacked  by  the  chinch-bug,  and  from 
a  prospect  of  35  or 40  bushels  per  acre  we  will  be  satisfied  with  from  lf>  to  :J().  1  esti- 
mate the  corn  crop  at  400  bushels,  which  will  be  ample  for  all  school  purposes. 
We  sowed  about  4  acres  in  millet,  and  we  got  a  good  crop,  some  &  or  10  tons  of  the 
best  of  hay,  and  we  had  a  very  fair  garden.  The  vegetables  were  much  enjoyed  by 
the  children,  but  were  cut  short  by  the  dry  weather. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  are  in  fine  condition.  The  two  good  horses  and 
two  good  mules  are  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  75  acres  in  the  school  farm,  much  of 
which  was  idle  this  year  and  only  produced  a  good  crop  of  weeds.  The  cattle,  98 
head,  art;  in  good  fix;  we  have  lost  none  from  disease  or  poverty  and  only  one  from 
accident.  These  have  strayed  into  the  —  X — X  ranch  and  will  be  hard  to  find  and 
harder  to  get  out.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  herder  to  hold  the  cattle  on  the  open 
prairie  Therefore  I  close  this  report  by  respectfully  suggesting  and  earnestly  recom- 
mending— 

(1)  That  a  range  of  2,500  acres  near  to  and  adjoining  the  school  farm  bo  inclosed 
with  wire  fence  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  school  herd  both  from 
straying  away  and  also  from  Texas  fever  by  passing  herds. 

(2)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  single-horse  plows  and  double  shovels  bo  furnished 
the  school  to  enable  the  Indian  teacher  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  plow  and  farm  prop- 
erly. 

.  (3)  That  a  storehouse  be  erected  at  the  school,  so  that  the  school  goods  may  he 
properly  cared  for. 

Verv  respectfullv, 

H.  T.  Gordon, 

Superintendent. 

Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Exhibit  No.  6. 

List  of  Indian  agencies  and  agents,  with  post-office  addresses. 


Agency. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Colorado  River Arizona 

Pima . .  do  . . . 


San  Carlos do 


Hoopa  Valley California . 

Mission    do 

Round  Valley do 


Tale  River  ... 
Southern  Ute. 


Cheyenne  River 

Crow  (reek   and  Lower 

Brule. 
Devil's  Lake 


Fort  Berthold 


Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

SissetoD  

Branding  Rock 

Yankton 

Fort  Hall 


. .  do  . . . . 
Colorado. 


Dakota 
. . . do  . . 


...do  

...do . 

...do 

...do  

..  do 

Idaho 


Lemhi Idaho 

Nez  Percea  do 

Cheyenne  and  A rapaho  ..    Indian   Terri- 
tory. 

Kiowa,    Comanche,    and    do 

Wichita. 
Osage do 


Ponoa,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and    do 

Oakland. 
Quapaw ' do 


Sac  and  Fox do 

Onion do 

Sac  and  Fox Iowa 

Pottawatomie  and  Great      Kansas.. 

Nemaha. 
Mackinac Michigan 


White  Earth  (con  sol 

dated). 
Blackfeet 


Ajrent. 


Post-office  address. 


Crow 

Flathead  ... 


Fort  Belknap. 


Minnesota 

Montana 


do 


Fort  Peck 

Tongue  River 

Omaha  and  Winnebago.. 


Sautee 

Nevada 

Western  Shoshone 
Mescalero 


..  do 

...do 

X  ciiia  ska 


...do 

Nevada 

...do 

New  Mexico. 


Navajo 

Pueblo 

New  York 

Eastern  Cherokee 


Grande  Ronde . 


...do 

...do  

New  York  . . . 
North  Caro- 
lina. 
Oregon  


George  W".  Busey. 
Elinor  A.  Howard 


F.  E.  Pierce,  captain    U. 

S.A. 
W.  E.  Dougherty,  captain 

U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  W.  Preston 

Chas.  H.  Yates 


C.G.Belknap.... 
C.  F.  Stollstoimer 


Charles  E.  McChesney. 
William  W.  Anderson 


John  W.  Cramsic. 
A.  J.  Gilford 


Hush  D.  Gallagher  .. 

L.  Foster  Spencer 

James  D.  Jenkins 

James  McLaughlin  .. 

.John  F.  Kinney 

Peter  Gallagher 


J.  M.  Needbam  

George  W".  Nbrris. . 

Gilbert  I).  Williams. 


Jesse  Lee  Hall 


Carrol  II.  Potter,  captain 

U.  S.  A. 
EC.  Osborne 


John  V.  Summers. 


Moses  Neal 

Robert  L.  Owen 

Wm.IL  Black 

Charles  H.  Grover. 

Mark  W.  Stevens . . 

T.J.  Sheehan 

Mark  D.Baldwin  .. 


Henry  E.  Williamson. 
Peter  Ronan 


Edwin  C.  Fields 


Dale  O.  Cowen 

Robert  L.  Dpshaw. 

Jesse  F.  Warner... 


Charles  Hill 

Wm.  I).  C.Gibson... 

John  B.  Scott 

Fletcher  J.  Cowart . 


Samuel  s.  Patterson  ... 
Melmoth  C.  Williams.  .. 
Timothy  W.  Jar. k son  . . . 
Robert  L.  Leatherwood. 

John  B.  McClane 


Parker,  Yuma  county ,  Arizona. 
Sacaton,     Pinal  county,    Ari- 
zona. 
San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Humboldt 
county,  California. 

Colton,  Cal. 

Covelo,  Mendocino  county  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Port  ervi  lie,  Tulare  ccunty, 
California. 

Egnacio,  La  Plata  county,  Col- 
orado. 

Fort  Bennet,  Dak. 

Crow  Creek,  Dak. 

Fort  Totten,  Ramsey  county, 

Dakota. 
Fort  Berthold,  Garfield  county, 

Dakota. 
Pine  Ridge  agency,  Dak. 
Rosebud  agency,  Dak. 
Sisseton  agency,  Dak. 
Fort  Yates,  Dak. 
Greenwood,  Dak. 
Ross  Fork,   Bingham  county, 

Idaho. 
Lemhi  agency,  Idaho. 
Lewiston,  Cdaho. 
Darlington,  lud.  Ter. 

Anadarko,  Ind.  Ter. 

Pawhuska,  Ind.  Ter. 

Ponca  agency,  Ind.  T. 

Seneca,  Newton  county,  Mis- 
souri. 
Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 
Montour,  Tama  county,  Iowa. 
Hoyt,  Jackson  county,  Kansas. 

Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michi- 
gan. 

"White  Earth,  Becker  county, 
Minnesota. 

Piegan,  Choteau  county,  Mon- 
tana. 

Crow  agency,  Mont. 

Arlee,  Missoula  county,  Mon- 
tana. 

Belknap,  Choteau  county, 
Montana. 

Poplar  Creek,  Mont. 

Ashland,  Mont. 

Winueba^o,  Dakota  county, 
Nebraska. 

Santeo  agency,  Knox  county, 
Nebraska. 

Wadsworth,  Washoe  county, 
Nevada. 

White  Rock,  Elko  county,  No- 
vada. 

South  Fork,  Lincoln  county, 
New  Mexico. 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Akron,  Erie  county,  New  York. 

Charleston,  Swain  county, 
North  Carolina. 

Grande  Ronde,  Polk  county, 
Oregon. 
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Joseph  Emery. 

Joseph  B.  Lane 

do Bartholomew  <  loffej 

.do Jason  Wheeler 


Uintah  and  Ouray I'tali 

Colviilo ' Washington  . 


Neah  Bay 


do 


Nisqnally  &  S'Kokomish      ..  do 
Quinaielt do 


Tulalip  ... 

Yakaina... 
Green  Bay 

T.a  Pointe  . 

Slioslione. 


...do 

..  do 

Wisconsin 

-    do 

Wyoming. 


Klamath      agency,     Klamath 

county,  Oregon.'. 
Toledo,  Benton  county, Oregon. 
Pendleton,    Umatilla   county, 

Oregon. 
Warm   Springs,  Cook  county, 

Oregon. 

Timoth.N    A.  Byrnes White  Bocks.  Utah. 

Rickard  D.  Gwydir Chewelah,    Stevens  county, 

Washington. 
W.L.Powell.  Neah    Bay,    Clallam     county 

Washington. 

Edwin  Bells (  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Chas.  "Willoughhy  • Damon,    Chehalis    county, 

Washington. 
Wilson  E. Talbott Tulalip,    Snohomish     county, 

Washington. 
Thomas  Priestly Fori  Simcoe,  Yakima  county, 

Washington. 
Thomas  Jennings  ECeshena,  Shawano   county, 

Wisconsin. 

J.T.Gregory Ashland.  Wis. 

Thomas  M.  Jones Shoshone     agency,     Fremont 

county.  Wyoming. 

I ■ 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


Report  of  Ella  Burton,  Principal,  Colorado  Rivtr  Agency }  Arizona. 

Sih  :  In  obedience  with  your  request  I  present  to  von  the  following  report  of  the 
ageucy  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

School  opened  on  the  first  Monday  iu  September,  1886,  with  an  attendance  of  36 
scholars,  with  Mrs.  Fannie  Wehh  as  teacher.  She  resigned  her  position  September 
12.  Ella  Burton  succeeded  her,  with  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  matron,  Miss  Eva  Stephen- 
son cook,  and  Miss  Lillie  Burton  seamstress.  The  school  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers,  until  in  March  we  had  a  regular  attendance  of  67  pupils  boarding  and  2  day 
students,  37  boys  and  32girls. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Connor  took  charge  of  the  school  November  8,  188G,  as  superintend- 
ent and  principal  teacher.  The  school  was  divided  into  two  grades,  and  the  pupils 
were  instructed  in  the  following  branches;  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  composition,  questions  on  United  States  history,  narcotics,  and 
music.     They  were  taught  industrial  pursuits  as  follows: 

Girls. — Cooking,  sewing,  washing  and  ironing,  mending,  and  general  housework. 

Boys.—  Gardening,  farming,  cart'  of  stock,  working  in  shop,  and  general  work 
around  school-house,  ageucy  buildings,  etc. 

A  regular  programme  was  made  and  carried  out.  Certain  duties  were  assigned  the 
pupils  and  were  performed  by  them  in  a  cheerful  and  willing  spirit.  <  >f  course;  their 
duties  were  changed  so  as  riot  to  have  one  pupil  perform  the  same  duty  all  the  time, 
as  that  would  be  monotonous  and  teach  him  only  the  one  duty.  They  manifested 
much  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  school-room,  and  were  ever  on  the  alert  when 
near  the  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  blackboard.  A  Sunday  school  is  held  every  Sun- 
day, in  which  all  tin;  employes  take  an  active  part.  Every  evening,  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  the  pupils  answer  to  roll  call;  then  assemble  in  the  school-room,  where  a  short 
session  is  held,  reading  and  repeating  verses  from  the  Bible.  A  few  appropriate  re- 
marks are  made,  prayers  are  said,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  retiring  bell  they  go  to 
their  Respective  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  rapid  and  worthy  of  note,  considering  there 
were  29  in  school  this  year  who  had  never  attended  school  before  and  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English  when  they  came  in.  All  of  the  69,  with. the  exception  of  2,  can 
read  and  write — most  of  them  very  well. 

1  think  the  younger  scholars  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones,  as  their 
timidity  about  talking  can  be  more  readily  overcome,  and  their  habits  in  general  are 
•easier  to  control  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  As  a  rule  the  boys  are  consid- 
ered brighter  than  the  girls,  but  the  girls'  shy  reserve  may  be  better  accounted  for, 
as  it  is  a  tribal  custom  for  the  men  to  be  considered  their  superior,  and,  woman-like, 
they  submit  to  custom. 
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On  entering  school  each  child  is  given  an  English  name,  but  still  retains  the  In- 
dian  name,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  when  a  new  pupil  arrives  to  have  a  half  dozen 
children  coming  to  ask  wlt;it  name  he  is  to  be  called.  One  of  our  boys  is  fortunate 
enough  to  bear  The  name  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  when  the  question  is  asked  who  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  every  eye  in  the  school-room  is  turned  toward  him, 
and  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  honor  as  much  as  though  he  were  President  in  reality. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  not  been  very  good  during  the  winter.  A  number 
of  them  had  the  chicken-pox,  and  in  May  measles  was  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Then  were  our  insufficient  accommodations  more  fully  realized.  With  as  many  as  30 
children  down  at  once  in  the  already  overcrowded  rooms,  made  it  very  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable.  Happily  no  fatal  results  occurred;  but  after  due  consideration  it 
was  deemed  best  to  close  school  on  the  first  day  of  June,  leaving  20  children  here — 10 
convalescent,  to  be  dismissed  as  they  recovered,  and  10  to  remain  during  vacation, 
making  an  average  of  <if»;;i-  during  the  year.  There  are  six  half-breeds  in  school.  1 
would  like  very  much  if  they  could  be  sent  to  the  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
for  by  taking  them  away  entirely  from  their  tribal  influences  they  world  sooner 
realize  that  there  was  room  for  a  more  vast  amount  of  improvement  than  they  have 
any  idea  of,  and  perhaps  be  a  greater  inducement  to  some  of  the  full-bloods  to  do 
likewise. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Ella  Burton. 

George  W.  Busey,  United  states  in, Han  Agent. 

Report  of  Elmer  A.  Howard,  Agent,  Pima  Agenoy,  Arizona  Territory. 

The  scholastic  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  hoarding  school  at  this 
agency,  wit  h  a  capacity  of  125,  has  had  as  high  as  170  crowded  in,  and  at  all  times  as 
many  as  was  desired  or  could  he  accommodated.  It"  I  had  simply  requested  the  In- 
dians to  bring  their  children  to  school,  the  probability  is  that  we  would  have  strug- 
gled through  with  50  or60  irregular  attendants  and  reported  that  it-  was  impossi- 
ble to  gel  tliem  to  attend  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  I  assembled  the 
headmen  from  the  different  villages  and  told  each  how  many  children  their  respect- 
ive villages  would  be  expected  to  furnish,  and  at  what,  time  they  were  expected,  and 
that  no  excuse  would  he  received  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  request.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  children  were  on  hand  and  we  were  compelled  afterward  to  turn 
many  away  on  account  of  no  room.  Thirty  of  the  brightest  pupils  were  selected  and 
sent  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex. 

The  children  are  bright,  intelligent,  tractable,  and  kind,  audit  is  a.  remarkable 
fact  that  might  well  he  imitated  by  white  schools  that  with  an  average  attendance 
of  150  there  was  nol  a  single  infract  ion  of  t  he  rules,  or  disobedience  calling  for  severe 
discipline.  The  teachers  all  agree  that  in  their  readiness  to  learn  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  averag  I  of  white  children. 

The  Papago  day  school  on  San  Xavier  reservation  I  found  was  being  conducted 
with  indifferent  sqecess,  with  an  average  attendance  of  8  or  10,  and  apparently  very 
little  interest  manifested  by  the  Indians.  A  vigorous  talk  with  the  headmen,  and 
proper  explanation  being  made  that  their  judgment  as  to  whether  their  children 
should  attend  school  or  not  would  not  he  accepted,  has  resulted  in  the  school  being 
filled  the  next  day,  and  .since  that  day  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated has  been  on  hand. 

Report  of  C apt.  William  E.  Dougherty,  Agent,  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California. 

A  day  school  was  opened  at  the  agency  from  August  ?  to  March  12.  During  this 
time  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25.  One  teachei  was  employed,  Mrs. 
Esther  Harpst,  at  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum.  In  March  the  building  in  which  the 
school  was  kept  was  found  to  be  unsafe,  and  the  school  was  closed  until  another 
provision  could  be  made.  It  will  he  reopened  in  August  under  the  management  of  a 
teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Indian  education. 

On  December  13,  last,  the  Commissioner  wrote  me  that  a  boarding  school  ."must 
be  established, "  and  called  for  a  plan  and  specifications.  These  were  forwarded  on 
the  30th,  and  showed  that  a  boarding  school  establishment,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 58  children,  could  be  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost  for  material  of  $2,343.90,  and 
for  labor  of  about  s-2, 000.  On  February  2  the  Commissioner  informed  me  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  approved,  "for  the  reason  that  the  amount  involved  is  too  large," 
and  that  transportation  to  tin1  agency  is  too  expensive,  and  suggested  that  some 
more  accessible  place  be  selected  where  a  desirable  location  could  be  found.  No  such 
place  could  be  found  nearer  than  oil  mile.-,  from  l  he  agency,  and  it  was  also  found  that 
the  cost  of  the  building  material  was  three  times  ay  great  as  the  cost  of  producing  it  by 
Indian  labor  on  the  reservation;  also,  that  the  land  necessary  for  the  establishment 
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would  cost  more  than  the  whole  establishment  would  cost  if  it  was  erected  in  the  val- 
ley. On  March  10  the  Commissioner  again  wrote  that  in  view  of  the  great  expense  in- 
volved in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  boarding  school  in  the  valley  it  would  not 
lie  undertaken  this  year. 

The  people  being  anxious  for  better  education  for  the  children  I  requested  that 
authority  be  given  me  to  send  the  most  promising  of  them  to  an  Indian  training 
school,  and  I  have  just  received  authority  to  turn  over  to  the  superintendent .  ot  the 
industrial  training  school,  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  as  many  pupilj  as  accommodation  can 
be  provided  for. 

Report  of  John  S.  Ward,  Agent,  Mission  Agency,  California. 

No  department  of  the  agent's  work  has  shown  such  gratifying  success  as  that  of  the 
schools.  The  a\  erage  attendance  of  the  various  schools  for  the  last  quarter  has  been 
170.    This  small  attendance  was  the  result  of  an  epidemic,  of  whooping-cough  and 

mea>lcs  among  the  children.  There  ha  ve  been  II  schools  in  operation  during  the  year. 
The  twelfth  school,  located  at  San  Bernardino,  was  in  operation  for  a  few  mouths, 
but  was  abolished  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  ment  ion.  The  Department  has  ordered 
a  suspension  of  all  schools  not  ha\  Lng  an  average  attendance  of  20  pupils.  This  is  a 
severe  rule,  as  the  children  Living  in  a  community  where  there  are  only  15  children 
have  the  same  claims  on  the  Government  as  those  who  live  in  larger  settlements. 
The  agenl  would  most  respectfully  emphasize  Ins  requesl  ili.it  .ill  these  schools  show- 
ing an  average  of  L5  be  reopened.  Tin-  suspension  of  these  schools  is  a  backward  step 
in  the  line  of  Indian  civilization. 

WORK   'till-:   CORNEK   STONE   OF   CIVILIZATION. 

The  Government  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  Indian.  Where  it  hashad  industrial  schools  il  has  probably  advanced  the  Indian 
children  in  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  ways  by  which  they  are  to  win  their  living. 

Here  in  the  Mission  agency,  having  no  industrial  schools,  our  education  has  been 
directed  to  the  head  alone. 

The  civil  service  examiners  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  samples  of  penmanship 

and  ciphering  which  could  be  shown  by  the  schools  of  this  agency.  Still  these  chil- 
dren have  not  one  pract  Leal  idea  as  to  how  to  make  a  living.  A  civilization  which  has 
no  work  in  it  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  A  knowledge  of  how  to 
work,  a  capacity  to  work,  and  something  to  work  with  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
all  civilization.  The  adult  Indian  generally  does  not  know  bow  to  work  and  does  not 
wish  to  learn.  Will  the  Government  push  its  power  of  wardship  far  enough  to  coin- 
pel  him  to  learn  some  practical  industry  by  which  he  can  he  self-sustaining? 

Lands  in  severalty,  pensions,  annuities,  and  elaborate  school  apparatus  will  not  re- 
deem the  Indian,  lie  must  bo  taught  to  work;  by  persuasion,  if  possible;  by  force, 
if  necessary. 

Report  of  C.  H.  Yates,  Agent,  Round  Valley  Agency,  California. 

1  have  had  in  operation  since  taking  charge  twTo  day  schools,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  57  scholars. 

There  are  70  children  of  school  age  at  the  agency,  and  a  boarding-school  instead  of 
a  day  school  would  prove  far  more  beneficial.  The  moral  training  these  children  re- 
ceive during  school  hours  is  more  than  offset  by  the  rices  of  cam])  life;  and  I  am 
powerless  to  prevent  this  without  the  aid  of  a  boarding-school,  and  I  would  urgently 
request  that  this  matter  be  given  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  your  office. 

Report  of  C.  F.  S tolls teimer,  Agent,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  conducted  at  the  agency  for  about 
eleven  months..  It  has  not  been  as  prosperous  as  desired.  The  teacher  employed  was 
efficient  and  zealous  in  her  woik.  Assistance  was  given  by  myself,  as  well  as  all  the 
employe's  of  the  agency,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but,  as 
stated  in  my  former  report,  a  strenuous  opposition  comes  from  the  squaws.  I  have  to 
suggest  that  the  only  plan  by  which  the  maintaining  of  a  school  at  this  agency  can 
ever  he  made  successful  is  to  make  it  a  boarding-school.  The  success  of  the  school 
will  be  a  problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

Report  of  Charles  E.  McChesney,  Agent,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota. 

There  are  nine  schools  on  the  reserve  maintained  by  the  Government.  Eight  of 
these  are  day  schools  and  one  bearding;  one  boarding-school  for  girls,  maintained  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Government,  and 
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nine  day  schools  supported  l>y  tin*  Congregal  iona]  Cburcb  and  various  missionary  so- 
cieties, all  under  charge  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs.  The  instruction  in  the  schools  under 
charge  of  Rev.  ]\1 1 .  Riggs  has  been  in  the  vernacular  by  native  teachers.  In  all  other 
schools  on  the  reserve  il  has  been  in  English. 

The  attendance  al  the  day  schools  has  luvn  larger  and  more  regular  than  during 
any  previous  year,  and  many  of  these  Indians  appreciate  more  and  more  the  im- 
portance of  having  I  heir  children  educated  in  English. 

During  the  year  seven  new  day  school  buildings  and  seven  teachers' bouses  have 
been. built  on  the  reserve;  also  one  school  building  tor  St.  John's  School  for  Girls, 
and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  boys' school,  which  give  the  much  needed  increased 
facilities  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  schools.  All  the  Bchools  have 
done  good  work  during  the  year,  and  their  influence  is  being  felt  on  nearly  the  eu- 
t ire  reserve. 

Under  the  recenl  cider  of  the  Department,  the  schools  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Riggs,  taught  in  the  vernacular,  will  have  to  bo  either  discontinued  or  taught  in  En- 
glish exclusively.  Foreducal  ional  purposes  the  wisdom  ol  the  order,  in  my  judgment, 
can  not  well  be  <|  nest  ioucd. 

To  teach  the  rising  generation  of  the  Sioux  in  their  native  tongue  is  simply  to  teach 
the  perpetuation  of  something  that  can  l<e  of  no  benefit  whatever  to* them.  The 
amount  of  learning  they  could  acquire  in  their  native  tongue  is  necessarily  very  lim- 
ited, and,  then,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  the  Objeci  is  to  nuke  these  Indians  an 
English-speaking  people,  and  surely  il  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that,  in 
order  to  teach  them  English,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  il  anj  material  advantage  to 
them,  to  have  received  instruction  in  their  native  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  it  isneld 
by  many  thai  the  children's  previous  instruction  in  Sioux  retards  their  progress  in 
English. 

Report  of  W,  W.  Ander  on,  Agent,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule"  Agency,  Dakota. 

It  is  an  up-hill  business  for  the  children  of  these  people  to  master  the  English. 
They  do  not  learn  as  fast  as  white  children,  of  course.  They  <h>  not  inherit  habits  of 
t  hough t  and  mind-training  as  do  the  whites,  and.  besides,  are  placed  at  the  disadvan- 
tage of  hearing  the  Indian  language  spoken  all  around  by  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends.  But  the  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  under  your  instructions  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  Indian  language  to  the  utmost  limit,  still  better  results  will 
follow.     There  is  a  "little  leaven"  now  ,  and  the  whole  must  soon  become  so. 

A->  home  is  the  place  for  A,  B,  C's  to  be  taught  to  white  children,  so  should  the 
reservation  school  furnish  the  elementary  education  of  these  people*  which  will  he 
found  generally  ample,  and  by  way  of  reward  <>r  affording  better  facilities  to  brighter 
minds,  let  more  advanced  schools  east  or  west  he  ca'Ted  into  requisition,  always 
having  a  due  regard  for  the  healthfulness  of  pupils  and  of  locality  where  they  are 

sent.    ' 

The  industrial  boarding-school  at  Crow  ('nek  has  l. ecu  well  conducted  for  several 
years.  There  was  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is  not  perfect, 
however,  and  I  hopeto  make  it  much  better.     There  is  an  addition  much  needed  to 

one  of  the  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  won  Id  hi'  a  hoi  it  $600.  This  would  enable  I  he 
school,  now  accommodating  sixty  children,  to  double  its  capacity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  very  \ru-  and  handsome  school  build- 
ing has  keen  elected  about  Is  miles  from  this  ageucy.  The  building  was  put  up  too 
Late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  [expect  much  from  it  a  not  her  year. 

In  t  his  connect  ion  I  take  idea  sure  in  mentioning  a  not  her  very  great  improvement 
being  added  t<>  the  Crow  Creek  reservation.  Miss  Grace  Howard,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Howard,  the  well-known  writer  of  New  York,  is  having  erected  ahout  \2  miles 
from  the  agency  a  commodious  home  where  Indian  girls  returning  from  eastern  schools, 
as  well  as  other  young  women  of  tins  reservation,  will  he  taught  various  useful 
industries.  Miss  Howard  is  quite  a  young  lady,  hut  such  is  her  interest  and  zeal  in 
the  Indian  cause  that  she    has  left   home,  friends,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  and  all 

the  gayeties  and  pleasures  ol  our  great  metropolis  to  spend  her  life  among  these  peo- 
ple.    Such  instances  are  rarely  known,  but  she,  with  great  enthusiasm,  with  all  the 

ardor  of  a  warm  young  nature,  and  with  a  cool  and  delihcra  e  judgment  that  would 
well  become  a  much  older  head,  has  gone  earnestly  to  work. 

LOWEB    BBULE   AGENCY. 

The  industrial  hoarding-school,  under  the  management  of  Miss  King,  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  In  fact,  from  all  I  can  learn  it,  has  keen  better  conducted  than  ever 
before.  The  only  drawback  in  school  matters  now  at  this  agency  is  want  of  another 
building  in  order  to  provide  educational  advantages  tor  the  many  children  over  the 
reservation  grow  ingup  in  ignorance.     Under  authority  from  you  I  hastily  constructed 
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an  addition  bo  an  old  school-house  thai  had  been  long  idle  at  month  of  White  river, 
and  employed  Miss  Goodale  to  take  charge  of  it.  She  opened  school  about  the  firsl  of 
January  last.  At  same  time  Miss  Tillston  got  an  appointment  as  missionary.  These 
two  youug  girls  co-operated  together.  They  showed  all  through  the  year  indomitable 
pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance,  and  made  a  splendid  success  of  the  camp  school,  not 
only  by  educating  the  children  and  advancing  them  in  a  remarkable  mauuer,  but  ex- 
ercising a  most  \\  holesome  influence  over  the  whole  earn]). 

Report  of  John  If.  Cram&ie,  Agent,  DeviVa  Lake  Agency,  Dakota. 

boys'  and  girls'  koakding-sciiool. 

Hoys  are  kept  at  this  school  from  si\  to  twelve  years  old,  and  are  then  transferred 
to  an  industrial  boys'  school  ;  lm t  girls  of  all  ages  are  taken  and  retained  until  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  with  husbands  from  the  boys'  school  when  of  proper  age.  In 
this  building  we  bave  had  an  average  attendance  of  77$  pupils  during  the  past 
year,  while  its  capacity,  with  the  accessary  help,  would  only  accommodate  about 
50      *     »     * 

Hovs'  industrial  boarding-school. 

This  building  is  located  7  miles  east  of  t  he  agency  and  is  conducted  by  teachers  and 
other  employe's  at  salaries  fixed  by  the  Department.  This  school  is  tor  larger 
boys  than  those  admitted  to  the  Sisters'  school ;  boys  are  also  transferred  to  t  his  school 
from  the  Sisters'  school  a!  the  age  of  twelve  years.  A  farm  of  about  50  acres  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  an  industrial  teacher,  but,  as  stated  in  for- 
mer reports,  can  not  be  increased,  but  must  be  diminished,  as  the  land  cultivated  by 
the  school  is  a  portion  of  claims  owned  by  Indians  who  live  adjacent  and  which  have 

been  recently  allotted  to  the  owners,  which  now   virtually  leaves  this  school  without 

any  land  for  cultivation  except  enough  for  a  vegetable  garden.  In  my  report  of  last 
year  I  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  following  language,  which  is  as  apt  and  forcible 
now  as  it  was  then: 

"In  order  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  land  tor  a  first-class  training  school 
the  troops  should  be  removed  from  this  reservation,  and  the  post  and  military  reser- 
vation turned  over  to  the  Indian  Department  for  school  purposes,  as  provided  for  in 
an  act  of  Congress,  duly  31,  1882,  chap.  363,  vol.  -J-2,  p.  181." 

There  have  been  two  day  schools  conducted  by  nat  ive  teachers  under  tin1  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  at  Wood  Lake  and  one  at  Crow  Hill.  The  iustruc- 
tiou  at  these  schools  is  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  as  both  teachers  have  gone  to  at- 
tend a  church  conference  at  Santee  agency,  1  am  unable  to  state  the  attendance  at 
these  schools,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  it.  was  very  small,  as  I  never  saw  any  children 
at  either  school,  although  I  passed  both  frequently. 

saint;:  marie's  boarding-school. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  reservation  at  Turtle  mountain,  about  80 
miles  northwest  from  this  agency,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  under 
contract,  who  are  paid  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  board,  clothing,  and  teaching 
the  children.  Tin1,  average  attendance  was  82$  during  the  year.  The  greater  part 
of  the  pupils  are  half-breeds,  and  have  never  before  attended  school;  they  are  intel- 
ligent and  bright,  with  the  natural  vivacity  and  politeness  of  the  French,  ami  under 
the  care  of  the  kind  Sisters  will  be  molded  and  educated  intelligent  members  of 
society.  This  school  is  a  fair  example  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  persever- 
ance and  energy  under  so  many  adverse  circumstances  and  trials.  They  started  with 
nothing  but  a  determination  to  succeed,  adding  addition  after  addition  until  at  pres- 
ent it  can  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  Indian 
country.  An  addition  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  is  being  erected,  and  will  be 
occupied  during  the  winter,  as  a  contract  has  been  let  for  conducting  tin;  school  for 
another  year.  At  these  remote  places  the  amount  allowed  is  not  sufficient  to  prop- 
erly clothe  and  subsist  the  children,  especially  in  this  cold  climate,  which  requires  a 
better  and  greater  amount  of  whiter  clothing.  The  following  is  clipped  from  a 
l  newspaper : 

THE  mission  school  at  belcoukt. 

The  school  conducted  by  tho  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Belcourt  is  one  of  the  model  insti- 
tutions of  the  kiud.  During  a  recent  call  there  the  writer  and  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  shown  through  the  class-rooms,  dormitories,  and  other  departments  of  the  school 
by  the  mother  superior,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  thorough  order  and  neatness 
in  which  the  whole  institution  is  kept.  There  are  many  schools  for  white  children 
in  the  highly  civilized  East  which  are  no  better,  or  not  as  well  conducted,  as  this 
school  for  Indians  and  half-breed  girls  in  the  far  West. 
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TURTLE   MOUNTAIN    DAY   SCHOOL. 

A  building  is  rented  at  $300  per  annum  for  one  school,  and  is  taught  by  a  young 
lady  at  a  salary  of  $120  per  annum.  The  average  attendance  was  not  large,  owing 
partly  to  the  scattered  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  are  unable  to 
clothe  the  children  suitably  to  stand  the  cold  in  severe  winter  .season,  and  in  summer 
there  are  many  of  them  forced  to  gather  buffalo  hones  on  the  prairie  and  sell  them  to 
make  a  living. 

Another  school  was  taught  by  Rev.  J.  Y.  Mclnery,  close  to  the  hoarding  school. 
Boys  only  attended  this  school,  which  was  conducted  but  six  months.  Rev.  J.  T. 
Malvalsi  conducted  a  day  school  at  Saint  John  under  contract.  He  reports  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  6'.i  pupils.  During  the  next  year  there  will  he  four  day  schools 
and  one  hoarding  school  conducted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  bet- 
ter attendance  can  be  maintained  by  the  Department  furnishing  ample  and  proper 
clothing  for  the  poor  children  of  this  reservation. 

Report  of  A.  J.  Giffordj  Agent,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota. 

The  available  school  material  of  this  agency  lias  been  transferred  to  Fori  Stevenson 
school,  17  miles  distant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have  been  taken  in  at  the 
mission  school  at  i  he  agency. 

The  school  at  Fort  Stevenson,  although  composed  entirely  of  pupils  from  this  agen- 
cy, was  separated,  very  wisely,  from  agency  control  in  October,  L885,  and  is  now  a 
separate  institution.  A.  large  majority  of  our  children  of  school  age  arc  at  school, 
yet  there  are  a  number  who  arc  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  who  are  in 
no  May  desirable  to  send  to  school  to  mingle  with  others. 

Many,  also,  I  have  allowed  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  farming,  their  parents 
being  infirm  or  blind. 

The  Indians  having  it  firmly  impressed  ir,. on  their  minds  that  the  lime  has  come 
when  they  must  do  for  themselves,  by  cultivating  I  he  soil,  the  infirm  and  almost 
helpless  are  permitted  to  retain  their  children  old  enough  to  work  to  assist  them. 

Report  of  H.  D.  Gallagher,    l<j<nt,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 

Our  large  boarding  school  and  eight  day  schools  have  been  very  successfully  man- 
aged during  the  past  year. 

It  is  with  pleasure  1  am  able  to  say  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  to  placing  their 
children  in  school  is  fast  passing  away,  so  thai  it  is  not  now  considered  a  difficult 
task  to  till  a  school  where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  live  within  reach  of  it. 

Report  of  L.  F.Spencer,  Agent,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Indians  pine  for  educational  advantages,  hut  I  do  not  find 
it  so.  On  the  contrary,  parents  are  continually  inventing  some  frivolous  excuse  upon 
which  to  formulate  a  reason  for  detaining  their  children  at  home,  and  as  a  rule  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  have  them  spend  their  time  killing  some  small  game  with  a-  bent 
stick  and  a  feathered  dart.  As  a  result,  the  labor  of  keeping  up  school  attendance  is 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  agent,  seconded  by  a  competent  score  of  school  employe's, 
whose  untiring  efforts  in  the  course  of  Indian  educati  >n  deserve  more  than  this  mere 
passing  notice. 

All  children  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  from  the  school  are  enumerated  to  aggregato 
the  total  belonging  toa  particular  camp,  and  while  the  average  per  capita  attendance 
of  children  residing  within  the  range  of  school  privileges  is,  I  am  informed,  greater 
than  at  any  other  agency  of  the  Northwest,  these  conditions  are  simply  the  result  of 
constant  and  persistent  efforts. 

Only  in  isolated  cases  can  credit  he  attached  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lo.  There  are  camps 
on  this  agency  where  the  mere  mention  of  a  prospective  school  operates  like  a  red 
rag  on  an  enraged  bull. 

Eliminate  from  the  educational  proposition  sentiment  and  gush,  and  the  average 
Indian  of  this  agency  who  voluntarily  sends  his  children  to  the  Government  day 
schools  does  it  either  through  fear  of  gastronomic  consequences  if  he  does  not,  or  ex- 
pects pay  from  the  Great  Father  as  a  premium  for  surrendering  his  children  for  edu- 
cational advantages.  However,  the  two  potent  factors  for  the  development  of  the 
Indians  are  education  and  labor.  These  two  go  band  in  hand,  and  each  camp  school 
should  not  only  be  dignified  with  the  name,  hut  be  in  fact  an  industrial  school  with 
its  little  plot  of  ground  well  tilled,  as  an  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  mother  earth 
when  manipulated  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  a  white  man. 

There  are  13  Government  day  schools  on  this  agency,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  279  scholars;  1  Roman  Catholic  mission  boarding-school,  with  daily 
average  of  47;  1  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  boarding-school,  with  daily  average 
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of'4.~>:  ;i'i<!  2  Presbyterian  mission  day  schools  (one  of  which  has  not  been  in  oper- 
ation since  I  assumed  charge),  with  an  average  daily  attendanceof  8,  giving  a  total 
of  397  Indian  children  on  this  agency  daily  coming  under  the  influence  of  educational 
efforl  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  I  propose  submitting  estimates 
for  four  school-houses  in  other  camps  during  the  coming  autumn. 

Beport  of  J.  I>.  Jenkins,  Agent,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota. 

There  are  t  wo  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial,  a  United 
States  Government  school  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent,  and  the 
(iood  Will  Mission,  a  contract  school  under  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  The  first  named  institution  will  h  a  vo  a  capacity  for  150  pupils  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  session,  and  the  mission  school  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
100. 

These  reservation  schools  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  civilization  of  this 
people,  and  they  are  doing  a  grand  work.  Situated  immediately  on  the  reservation, 
they  not  only  afford  academic  instruction  and  industrial  training  to  the  children,  but 
they  have  a  civilizing  influence  over  the  reservation  at  large.  The  past  year  141  were 
enrolled  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial  School,  and  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  90  during  the  entire  session.  In  addition  to  the  school-room  instructions 
the  boys  were  taught  the  following  industries:  Harness  and  shoe-making,  tailoring, 
printing,  tanning,  and  herding:  and  the  girls  were  taught  sewing,  mending,  washing, 
ironing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  housekeeping. 

The  Indian  boys  have  taken  good  care  of  the  school  stock,  and  have  cultivated  3r> 
acres  in  oats  and  potatoes,  and  a  5-acre  garden.  For  the  result  of  their  farm  work 
I  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  the  school  superintendent.  I  would  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  small  boarding-school  at  the  north  end  of  the  reservation,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Indian  school  at  [yakaptope  (Ascension)  church  on  this 
reservation,  discontinued  by  my  predecessor,  Agent  Greene;  for  I  fully  concur  in  the 
sentiment  in  your  annual  report  of  1885,  that  the  great  work  of  educating  the  Indi- 
ans must  be  confined  to  the  industrial  schools  on  the  reservations;  there  the  object 
can  be  most  conveniently  and  economically  attained.  If  these  are  allowed,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  25  pupils  each,  they  will  enable  us,  with  the  schools  already  estab- 
lished, to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  ou  the  reservation  who  have  health  and  are  of 
suitable  age  to  attend  school. 

These  schools  will  also  help  develop  the  reservation,  and  to  keep  the  school  inter- 
est alivo  throughout  our  borders.  They  will  be  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Indian 
churches,  noar  which  they  should  be  located,  and  as  their  pupils  become  advanced 
they  can  be  sent  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  reservation. 

Report  of  James  McLaughlin,  Agent,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota. 

There  have  been  seveu  Government  schools  (two  boarding  and  five  day)  and  one  mis- 
sion day  school,  in  successful  operation  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year,  with 
an  enrollment  of  586  pupils  ami  an  average  attendance  of  384  for  the  year.  There 
have  also  been  56  youths  in  school  off  the  reservation,  making  a  total  of  652  of 
school-going  ages  belonging  to  this  agency  who  have  attended  school  for  one  month 
or  more  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  440. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  is  located  at  the  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  100  pu- 
pils, but  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  125  have  been  accommodated  in  it.  The 
enrollment  has  been  147  (60  boys  and  87  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  116-& 
for  the  entire  twelve  months.  The  boys  of  this  school  are  all  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  while  the  girls  are  of  all  ages,  and  the  deportment  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  the  progress  of  all,  is  admired  by  all  who  visit  the  school.  There  is  a  5-acre  gar- 
den cultivated  in  connection  with  the  school  in  which  the  vegetables  used  by  the 
scholars  are  raised,  the  garden  work  being  done  by  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  in- 
structed in  everything  pertaining  to  housekeeping. 

The  agricultural  boarding-school  is  advantageously  located  in  an  important  agri- 
cultural community,  16  miles  south  of  the  ageucy,  and  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  con- 
nected with  it,  which  farm  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  where  the  boys 
receive  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
reservation  are  benefited  from  the  object  lesson  afforded  by  its  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  capacity  of  the  school  is  60  pupils,  and  was  formerly  intended  for  boys 
over  twelve  years  of  age  only,  but  on  the  1st  of  November  last  the  teachers,  by 
crowding  themselves,  commenced  admitting  girls  and  thus  increased  the  number  to 
76,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  93  pupils  (70  boys  and  23  girls),  with  an 
average  attendance  of  66^  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  On  June  30th  last  a  two- 
story  frame  addition  was  completed  to  this  school,  size  26  by  52  feet,  giving  a  good 
school  room  ou  first  floor  and  dormitory  in  upper  story,  which  now  increases  the  ca- 
pacity to  100  boarding  scholars.     Fifty  pupils  are  now  spending  their  vacation  at 
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this  school,  -which  number  will  be  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  building  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  school  year,  on  the  1st  proximo. 

The  Cannon  Ball  day  school  is  located  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  near  the  Can- 
non Ball  river,  in  a  prosperous  settlement  of  the  Yauktonais.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  GO  pupils.  Eighty-seven  scholars  (5G  boys  and  21  girls)  have  been  ourolled 
during  the  past  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  GO  for  the  school  year  of  ten 
months.  The  mid-day  meal  is  given  at  this  school  and  the  boys  cultivate  a  vegetable 
garden  in  connection  with  i^  for  their  use. 

The  Grand  river  day  school  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Grand  river,  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  of  GO  scholars,  where  the  mid-day  meal  is 
also  given,  and  a  nice  garden  of  3  acres  is  also  cultivated  by  the  boys  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  During  the  year  there  were  70  pupils  enrolled  (41  boys  and  38  girls), 
with  an  average  attendance  of  59£  for  the  school  year. 

No.  1  day  school  is  located  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  our  most  progressive 
Indians,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30  scholars.  The  enrollment  has  been  41.  pupils  (25 
hoys  and  1(5  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  23 J.  The  teacher  is  a  mixed-blood 
Sioux,  and  very  competent. 

No.  2  day  school,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  3  miles uorth  of  the  agency, 
and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  43  scholars  (28  boys  and  15  girls),  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  31. 

No.  3  day  school  is  located  3  miles  south  of  (ho  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  30 
scholars,  but  as  this  school  was  erected  when  1  ho  late  hostile  Sioux  were  located  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  they  having  now  nearly  all  vacated  that  camp  and  moved  to  Grand 
river,  where  they  have  settled  upon  claims  and  built  houses,  the  attendance  at  this 
school  has  thus  been  greatly  reduced,  especially  during  tho  last  quarter  of  the  school 
year,  as  the  families  moved  to  their  new  locations  in  April  last.  The  enrollment  at 
this  school  was  :iii  pupils  (17  boys  and  19  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  13 
scholars  for  the  school  year.  The  teacher  is  a  fall-blood  Sioux  girl,  22  years  of  age, 
who  conducts  the  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  1  Dakota  Mission  day  school,  conducted  by  t  he  American  Missionary  Associat  ion, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Ki^gs,  is  located  at  Antelope's  settlement,  on 
Grand  river,  32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  40  scholars.  It 
has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  school  year,  wit  h  an  enrollment  of  GO  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  11.';.  This  school  has  done  effective  work,  and  has  been  of 
no  expense  t<>  the  Government,  as  the  teachers,  Miss  M. C. Collins, white, and  Mr. 
Elias  Gilbert,  Indian,  being  employed  under  1  he  auspices  of  t  ho  American  Missionary 
Associat  ion,  are  maintained  by  their  society. 

Mr.  RiggS  opened  a  second  school  last  fall  on  the  south  .side  of  Grand  river,  about 
G  miles  west  of  his  Antelope  station,  with  an  Indian  named  Adam  Wakana  as  teacher, 
but,  instruction  being  in  t ho  Sioux  language,  it  was  discontinued  as  a  school  and  is 
now  used  as  a  mission  station. 

On  Juno  1  Rev.  F.  M. Craft,  Roman  Catholic  missionary, opened  a  day  school  in 
Flying  By's  set  t  lenient ,  on  Grand  River,  aboal  30  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  a  new 
building  erected  last  fall  by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau,  at  a  cost,  approximating 
$1,200.  The  reverend  father  reports  25  pupils  enrolled  in  his  school  during  the  mouth 
that  it  was  in  operation,  with  prospects  encouraging  for  future  work  at  that  point. 
Father  Craft  was  assisted  in  this  school  by  a  young  man  (a  full-blood  Indian)  named 
Emeran  White  Boy,  who  recently  returned  from  a  three  years' course  in  St.  Paul's 
Industrial  School,  atClontarf,  Minn.,  and  he  promises  to  be  a  valuable  helper  in  school 
work. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  De  Loria,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  conducted  a  school  at 
St. Elizabeth  mission,  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  south  of  the  agency.  He  did  not  fur- 
nish any  quarterly  reports,  but  has  reported  to  me  by  letter  as  follows:  "My  school 
opened  on  3d  of  Norember,  1886,  and  continued  until  Juno  20,  1887,  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  months,  during  which  time  30  Indians  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  16  scholars."  I  visited  Mr.  De  Loria's  station  twice  during  the  present  summer, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  evidences  of  his  good  work  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  service  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  capacity  of  the 
buildings;  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  results  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Report  of  J.  F.  Kinney,  Agent,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota. 

SCHOOLS   AND   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  Industrial  Boarding  School  at  this  agency  was  successfully  car- 
ried forward  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  79.87  pupils. 
The  largest  average  attendance  in  any  one  month  was  83.  Number  of  pupils  who  can 
be  healthfully  accommodated  in  the  building,  75  ;  number  of  teachers  aud  other  em- 
ploye's, 12— males  2,  females  10;  whit©  8,  Indians  4,     Whole  number  of  pupils  who 
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have  been  crowded  into  the  building  a1  anyone  time  during  the  year,  80.  Whole 
number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  the  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year, 
100.  Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  one  year,  $10,001.15.  Salaries  of  teachers 
ami  employe's,  |4,975.58.     All  other  expenses,  $5,021.57. 

In  the  class-room  and  industrial  departments  the  improvement  was  all  that  could 
be  expected.  In  the  female  industrial  department  the  girls  arc  taught  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  larger  ones  make  and  hake  all  the  bread  and  cook 
all  the  meal  and  vegetables  for  the  children's  tables,  do  the  washing  forthe  large 
family,  make  and  mend  all  the  girls' clothing,  and  mend  the  clothes  of  the  hoys, 
sweep  and  Bcrub  the  floors,  make  beds,  in  a  word,  do  all  the  house-work,  under  the, 
supervision  of  t  he  cook,  laundress,  and  Beamsl  ress.  Thi  i  work  is  done  cheerfully  and 
well.     The  girls  learn  readily  and  take  ajusl  pride  in  all  they  do. 

The  school  farm  has  grown  in  three  years  from  15  acres  in  cultivation  to  42  acres, 
and  is  wholly  cultivated  by  the  school-boys,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the 
industrial  teacher.  There  were21  acres  of  corn  cultivated,  12  acres  of  oats,  Oof  po- 
tatoes, and  3  in  garden  vegetables.  The  oats  were  a  total  failure  by  reason  of  the 
drought,  and  were  cut  for  hay.  The  cultivation  of  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  is 
not  only  a  credit  to  the  industrial  teacher  and  hoys,  hut  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  cultivated  farm  or  garden  found  outside  the  reservation.  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Selden,  tin'  superintendent,  for  further  details  of  school  and  industrial  work,  and 
ask  that  it  may  he  appended  to  ami  make  pari  of  this  report. 

The  time  for  repairing  the  present  school  building  and  adding  more  buildings  to 
meet  t  he  increasing  demand  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed.  This. school  building 
is  not  safe,  beiug  liable  to  fall  under  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  high  winds  which 
are  common  in  Dakota.  The  entire  foundation  was,  when  it  was  elected,  of  soft 
brick.  /Within  two  years  this  foundation  began  to  erumhle  and  the  building  to  tot- 
ter. Stone  abutments  or  piers  were  placed  under  the  corners,  which,  so  far,  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  building  np.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  entire  structure  was  a 
flimsy  affair,  a  standing  evidence  of  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  an  imposition 

Upon  the  Indians  as  the  school  building  pro\  ided  for  under  treaty. 

There  are  351  children  of  school  age  ou  die  reservation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  every  one  of  these  children  should  be  educated  at  the 
boarding  and  mission  schools  of  this  reservation.  St.  Paul's  mission  school  can  ac- 
commodate only  40  boys,  the  Presbyterian  day  school  25,  making  65  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment school,  leaving 286 children.  On  the  supposition  that  50  are  scut  toother 
schools,  and  50  more  who,  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  can  not  attend,  there  remain 
186  for  the  Government  school.  Ample  provision  ought  to  he  made  to  accommodate 
these  L86  Indian  children. 

We  are  told  that  the  stability  of  the  Government  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  t  he  people,  and  that  these  are  only  the  product  of  a  healthful  and  intelligent 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Bui  higher  results  accrue  to  the  Indian  race 
by  cducat  ing  their  children.  Education  cuts  t  he  cord  that  hinds  them  to  a  Pagan  life, 
places  t  he  15 1 hie  in  their  hands,  and  substitutes  the  true  God  for  the  false  one,  Chris- 
tianity in  place  of  idolatry,  ci\  ilization  in  place  of  superstition,  morality  in  place  of 
vice,  cleanliness  in  place  of  lilt  h,  indnsl  ry  in  place  of  idleness,  self-respect  in  placeof 
servility,  and,  in  a  word,  an  elevated  humanity  in  placeof  abject  degradation.  No 
place  so  proper,  no  schools  so  useful  in  providing  these  results  as  the  reservation 
boarding-schools.  Educated  at  home  among  parents,  a  healthful,  civilizing  influence 
goes  out  from  the  children  which  imparts  the  fragrance  of  a  better  life  to  father  and 
mother,  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  of  their  children,  whom  Indians  dearly  love.  On 
the  reservation,  while  the  children  are  attending  school,  the  gradations  from  savage  to 
civili/.ed  life,  through  the  agencies  of  hooks  and  industries,  are  witnessed  by  the  pa- 
tents with  much  interest.  They  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  and  can  not  fail  to 
fall  under  these  influences  imparted  by  their  own  children,  which  make  them  hotter 
men  and  women. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  at  the  hoarding-school  an  exhibition  was  given,  em- 
bracing readings,  declamations,  songs,  and  dialogues.  A  large  crowd  of  Indians  were 
present.  An  old  Indian,  quite  prominent,  came  to  me  the  next  day  and  said  his  heart 
was  very  glad.  He  said  he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life  as  he  was  last  night.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  of  his  great  joy,  he  remarked  that  in  the  exhibition,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  heard  his  boy  speak  iu  English,  and  this  great  pleasure  he  had 
never  expected  he  would  live  to  enjoy. 

But  aside  from  the  benefits  to  the  parents,through  home  education, this  is  the  home  of 
tho  Indians,  the  birth-place  of  their  children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
these  children  should  be  transplanted  into  a  foreign  soil  to  secure  an  education  which 
can  be  provided  at  home  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  abroad.  By  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty,  the  Government  is  bound  to  build  a  school-house,  establish  and  maintain 
one  or  more  manual-labor  schools  for  the  education  aud  training  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  the  Indians  stipulate  to  keep  constantly  there,  during  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year    all  their  children  between  tho  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years.     It  is 
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difficult  to  understand,  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  how  children  between  the 

ages  mentioned  can  be  removed  from  the  reservation  for  school  purposes,  while  the 
Government  has  reservation  schools  for  their  education. 

A  further  reason  why  the  children  should  he  educated  on  the  reservation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  quite  a  per  cent,  of  children  taken  from  this  climate  and  altitude 
lose  their  health  in  eastern  schools,  and  a  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  in  one  of 
these  schools,  while  some  have  returned  broken  down  in  health  and  died.  In  teach- 
ing fanning  here  the  hoys  learn  how  to  farm  on  the  prairie;  they  learn  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  the  soil,  the  time  to  sow  and  plant,  and  how  to  use  farming  machinery 
made  for  and  adapted  to  the  prairie.  Farming,  not  trades,  must  and  should  be  the 
dominant  industry  on  which  the  hoys  must  depend  for  their  living.  The  reservation 
is  rich  in  farming  resources,  but  affords  few  inducements  to  make  a  living  by  trades. 
It  was  in  view  of  these  ronsidernt  ions  that  wings  were  estimated  for,  not  only  as 
supports  to  the  present  building,  but  to  afford  additional  accommodations  to  the 
children  on  the  reservation,  who  are  now  living  in  tilth  and  idleness  in  the  camps, 
every  one  of  whom  should  be  in  the  boarding-school.  By  experience  I  am  able  to 
state  that  day  schools  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  change  from  camp  to  school  life.  The  English  language,  which 
must  be  the  beginning  of  all  improvement  and  the  foundation  of  all  success,  can  not 
be  successfully  taught  in  the  day  school  where  constant  intercourse  is  had  with  parents 
and  children  who  onl\  speak  Dakota. 

Cleanliness  and  comfortable  clothing  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  camps,  and  ob- 
servation proves  that  ragged  and  dirty  children  have  not  sufficient  confidence  and 
self-respect  to  care  in mh  for  the  hooks.  Industrial  hoarding-schools,  with  industries 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  and  these  on  the  reser- 
vation where  the  children  and  their  parents  live,  in  my  judgment  should  bo  estab- 
lished and  maintained  as  the  most  humane  and  successful  method  to  civilize  and 
educate  Indian  children, not  only  in  hooks  but  in  all  these  industries  which  are  to 
qualifythem  to  he  good  housekeepers  and  successful  farmers.  The  exceptions  I 
would  make  would  be  confined  to  youug  men  who  exhibit  an  uncommon  aptitude  for 

learning  and  a  taste  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Suoh  could  be  transferred  to 
eastern  schools  where  1  he  sciences  and  language  are  taught.  The  odiiea t ion  at  the 
reservation  schools  should  be  eminently  practical. 

Mission  industrial  boarding-schools  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  peace  and  love  the  Government  and  the  church  should  carry  forward 
the  great  work  of  redeeming  a  race  whose  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
we  ocenpy,  and  whose  former  hunting  ground  is  now  covered  with  the  happy  homes 

Of  50,000,000  of  people. 

MISSION   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  t wo  on  the  reservation,  both  at  the  agency.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion Boarding  School,  for  hoys  only,  under  the  general  supervision  ofBt.  Rev.  W.  II. 

Hare,  hi  shop  of  the  diocese  of  Dakota,  closed  the  year  with  sat  is  factory  results.     This 

school  was  organized  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hare,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 

that  its  influence  for  good  in  the  Christian  and  educational  training  of  the  hoys  is 
beyond  human  calculations. 

Subsistence  is  furnished  the  hoys  by  the  Government,  otherwise  the  school  is  sup- 
ported by  mission  contributions. 

The  Presbyterian  Day  Mission  School  is  composed  of  children  living  near  the  agency, 
of  ayes  ranging  from  five  years  to  twelve,  boys  and  girls.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  nine  mouths  taught  was  l-','»7-.»  and  the  largest  average  attendance  any 
one  month  27\8.  With  the  exception  of  a  noon  lunch  for  the  children,  this  school  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  this  school  the  Dakota  language  is  taught  aud  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  church.  The  recent  circular  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  requires  all  education 
to  he  in  English  where  the  Government  provides  aid,  ignoring  the  vernacular.  If 
not  carried  out  this  will  result  in  withdrawing  the  noon  lunch.  Tin1  circular,  in  my  | 
opinion,  is  a  step  timely  and  eminently  useful. 

"Report  of  Perry  Selden,  Superintendent. 

Industrial  Boarding-School, 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  August  19,  1887. 
Sir:  The  affairs  of  the  Industrial  Boarding-School  at  this  agency  during  the  year 
ending  .June  30,  1887,  have  been  uniformly  prosperous.  Children  began  coining  in 
during  the  last  days  of  August,  1886,  and  at  tin;  close  of  September,  92  pupils — Wl  hoys 
and  40  girl— shad  entered  school,  of  whom  \\  dropped  out  during  September,  leav* 
ing  at  the  (lose  of  that  month  81)  pupils  in  actual  attendance,  the  greatest  number  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year. 
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Tlir  average  attendance  during  the  entire  school  year  was  79.87,  being  considerably 
in  excess  oi'  the  legitimate  capacity  of  t  be  building. 

All  instruction,  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  several 
departments,  has  been  exclusively  in  the  English  lauguage,  and  most  decisive  results 
h;t\  e  obtained  in  the  progress  and  development  of  pupils.  Instruction  in  the  school- 
room embraced  reading,  writing,  spelling,  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  primary  physiology,  while  the  industrial  instruction  included  all  the  details  of 
routine  work  incident  to  carrying  on  the  farm  and  the  several  departments  within 
the  building.  Good  order  and  a  reasonable  and  quite  satisfactory  degree  of  discipline 
have  been  maintained  at  all  times,  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
utmost  harmony,  officially  and  socially,  has  prevailed  among  the  employes.  The  one 
change  among  white  employes  during  the  year  was  by  reason  of  failing  health  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  teachers,  whose  resignation  from  that  cause  alone  took  effect  March 

31,  1887.  The  employes  of  the  school,  without  exception,  have  discharged  their  varied 
duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  it  is  gral  ifyiug  in  a  personal  sense,  as  well  as  con- 
ducive to  the  general  interests  of  the  school,  that  all  who  would  consent  to  remain 
are  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Marked  progress  of  pupils  has  resulted  in  the 
room  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  departments.  This  was  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
the  exhibition  and  industrial  display  which  constituted  the  closing  exercises  on  June 
30,  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  bol  b  native  and  white,  whose  unanimous 

words  of  approval  were  not  only  an  open  verdict  for  success  in  the  year's  work,  but 
touched  a  chord  in  the  heart,  most  gratifying  to  the  earnest  corps  of  workers  immedi- 
ately interested.  The  iudusl rial  teachers  department  has  been  most  excellently  man- 
aged; work  always  efficiently  performed  as  promptly  as  facilities  at  hand  would  per- 
mit. The  want  of  sufficient  team  for  carrying  on  the  (arm  and  school  work  lias  been 
a  scions  inconvenience  during  the  whole  year  and  at  times  actually  damaging  to 
the  farm  interests, both  for  the  present  and  next  enflhing  season.  Twenty  acres  of 
additional  land  was  last  Bpring  fenced  and  should  have  been  broken  up  and  prepared 
for  crop  next  year,  hut  with  only  one  team  for  the  use  of  school  and  farm,  and  enough 
work  during  the  busy  season  h>r  two  teams  to  do,  this  was  simply  impossible.  To  add 
to  the  inconvenience  in  t  his  respect,  during  the  last  week  in  June  one  of  the  school 
horses  cut  its  ankle  badly  on  a  fence  wire,  totally  disabling  the  animal  for  service, 
and  such  disability  is  only  partially  re  moved  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  with  these 
disadvantages  and  with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent's  private  team — which  has  been 
put  on  to  the  school  work  freely  at  all  times— 42  acres  of  crops  were  planted  and  have 
lie  en  cared  for  in  a  thorough  fannc  r-like  manner.  These  were  subdivided  as  follows: 
Corn,  "J  1  acres :  oats.  12  acres;  potatoes, 6 acres ;  garden  and  vegetable  patch,  3 acres. 
The  oats  were  a  total  failure,  being  burnednp  by  drought  and  heat  in  May  and  June,  and 
were  cut  and  cured  as  hay.  although  for  that  purpose  hardly  returning  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  labor  bestowed.  The  corn  is  good  and  promises  an  excellent  crop,  while 
the  potatoes  are  lingering  in  doubt.  There  was  no  rain  of  consequence  from  the  time 
of  planting  until  near  the  middle  of  July, and  they  were  badly  damaged,  but  later 
rains  have  set  them  growing, and  if  the  season  is  sufficiently  protracted  they  may 
produce  a  light  drop.     The  indications  are,  however,  at  t  his  time,  that  the  school  must 

be  largely  supplied  with  potatoes  by  purchase  or  do  without.  The  garden  and 
vegetable  patch  is  remarkably  clean, showing  close, careful  culture,  and  although 
seriously  damaged  by  a  severe  hail-storm  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  25,  yet 
will  be  productive  of  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  for  fall  and  winter  use  in  the  school. 
Some  improvements  of  a  permanent  and  creditable  nature  have  been  made,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  erection  of  a  commodious,  comfortable  cow  barn, 
with  cattle  sheds  and  yard,  hoe,-  house  and  corn  crib,  all  within  an  inelosure,  all  of 
which  was  very  much  needed,  and  for  the  future   insures  protection  and  comfort  for 

all  school  stock  during  cold  or  inclement  werther. 

The  school  herd  of  'J<>  head  consists  of  6  cows,  12  young  cattle,  and  8  calves.  Of 
the  young  cattle  5  or  0  head  should  be  disposed  of  this  fall,  for  having  about  ma- 
tured there  can  be  uo  profit  derived  from  keeping  them  through  the  winter.     The  bog 

stock  was  increased  by  purchase  to  28  head,  but  disease  is  working  lightly  among 
them,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  have  died.  No  serious  loss,  however,  is  antici- 
pated, and  if  present  prospects  are  realized  4,000  pounds  or  more  Of  pork  w7ill  be 
dressed  from  the  school  pens  in  January  or  February  next.  A  few  hundred  trees  were 
planted  last  spring,  of  which  about  one-half  were  killed  by  the  drought.  Those  planted 
last  year  are  growing  finely. 

The  condition  of  the  school  building  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  and  not  infre- 
quent alarm  to  its  occupants,  and  it  can  be  but  a  question  of  limited  time  when,  if 
not  repaired  at  considerable  cost,  it  must  be  abandoned  as  a  human  habitation.  The 
foundation  walls  are  so  defective  and  so  fast  crumbling  away  that  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  structure  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer.  The  roof  leaks  in  various  places, 
as  a  result  of  which  plastering  is  falling  from  ceilings  beneath. 

The  gutters  and  spout  ings  are  essentially  non-conductors,  permitting  the  water  to 
run  or  seep  down  through  the  wall,  entering  the  building  at  various  points  and  dam- 
aging plastering  and  contents  within.     As  this  building  was  evidently  conceived  in 
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iniquity  and  its  erection  executed  in  fraud  throughout,  the  best  and  cheapest  line  of 
repairs  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  found  in  an  entire  new  building  or  buildings.  It,  is 
almost  certain  that  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety  employes  will  not  consent,  in  its 
present  condition,  to  remain  in  the  building  more  than  a  .year  or  two  at  the  farthest. 
The  Indians  also  are  aware  that  the  building  is  considered 'unsafe,  and  this  fact  will 
probably  havesome  effect  on  the  attendance  for  the  coming  year.  The  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  some  improvement  in  this  connection  is  strikingly  apparent  to  any  one 
who  ever  carelessly  walks  through  and  about  the  building,  and  if  it  is  designed  to 
continue  the  school  no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  safe  and  comfortable  quarters 
for  it.  The  general  health  of  employes  and  pupils  was  uniformly  good,  and  except  in 
the  matter  of  safe  and  proper  accommodations  the  school  is  vigorous,  and  its  estab- 
lished basis  one  of  permanency  and  usefulness. 
Very  respectfully, 

Perry  Selden, 
J.  F.  Kinney,  Superintendent. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  J.  M.  Needham,  Agent,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho. 

There  is  a  school  at  this  agency  with  about  30  scholars  which  is  doing  well  under 
the  circumstances.  1  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  this  school  or  any  school 
which  is  located  where  the  influence  of  children's  parents  are  thrown  around  them 
will  never  make  the  advancement  it  would  were  the  school  situated  where  the  chil- 
dren would  not  be  t  In-own  among  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  school- 
house.  I  thiol'  a  school  for  the  Indian  children  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  rising  generation  will  ever  be  civilized,  and  the  question  of  civilizing  these  chil- 
dren is  no  Longer  a  problem;  but  I  would  snggesl  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  children  he  separated  from  the  older  Indians  ;  until  this  is  done  they  never  will 
make  the  progress  they  would  or  should  make. 

Report  of  Geo.  IV.  Norris,  Agent,  Nez  Perce* Agency,  Idaho. 

We  should  approach  and  view  the  work  of  education  of  Indians  by  generations. 

It  is  through  their  education  that  their  progress  largely  depends.  The  influence  of 
the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  school  will  affect  more  largely  the  next  generation  and 
those  that  come  after  1  hem.  If  we  look  for  both  immediate- and  permanent  results 
from  our  work,  we  shall  be  disappointed 

The  education  of  a  single  generation  does  not  necessarily  make  it  better,  or  lead  it 
to  endure1,  more  easily  the  restraint  of  civilization. 

'fhe  school  at  this  agency  is  the  subject  of  my  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  tribe  in  its  transition  to  civilization  m -ikes  its  successful  management 
a  work  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  difficulty. 

The  children  readily  learn  to  read  and  write;  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  em- 
brace the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites.  It  is  with  the  greatest,  difficulty 
they  learn  and  practice  the  proper  use  of  things. 

Upon  my  taking  charge  here  September  10.  1886,  the  agency  school  was  partly  re- 
moved from  its  former  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lapwai  creek  to  FortLapwai  ; 
commodious  and  convenient  school  buildings  were  left  behind  in  exchange  for  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  soldiers'  quarters. 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  without  an  office  or  office  furniture  for  the  transaction  of 
agency  business,  but  with  garrison  buildings  sufficient  in  number,  though  unfit  in 
their  adaptation,  for  an  agency  school.  The  task  of  preparation  and  organization  of 
the  school  was  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  attendance  was  increased  from 60  to 
123  pupils,  and  the  school  was  successfully  conducted  through  the  winter,  during 
which  time  we  suffered  from  the  disadvantages  attending  the  care  of  so  many  chil- 
dren in  quarters  so  widely  scattered  as  the  garrison  buildings  with  the  same  force 
of  employe's  allowed  for  a  school  of  less  than  half  its  number  in  former  years. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  employes  for  their  untiring  industry  and  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  school  under  circumstances  so  difficult  of  success.  We  have  a  farm  and 
garden  cultivated  by  the  agency  and  school  employe's  principally.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  harvest  will  bring  us — 

Hav tons..  70 

Oats bushels..  500 

Potatoes do....  500 

Beets  and  mangolds do 300 

Onions do 100 

Carrots do 375 

Corn do 225 

Beans do 35 

Peas do 10 

Cabbage heads . .  750 

Squash tons..  4 
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Daring  the  harvest  season  we  are  practically  without  the  assistance  of  the  school- 
boys, whose  labor  is  Deeded  as  muah  as  at  any  other  time,  yet  it  seems  impracticable 
here  t «>  retain  them  in  school  in  July,  August,  and  September.  This  makes  the  task 
of  providing  vegetables  for  the  school  and  hay  and  roots  for  the  stock  burdensome 
for  the  employes.  We  have  three  school-houses  upon  this  reservation,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  school. 

.  It  is  believed  that  one  good  school  upon  the  reservation  is  better  than  a  greater 
number,  unless  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is  made.  The  conveniences  for  establishing 
separate  schools  are  good. 

The  buildings  and  farm  at  Fort  Lapwai  render  it  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  boys' 
school.  The  school  building  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lapwai  creek  fin  nisi  les  quarters  for 
a  female  school,  than  which  few  better  can  be  found.  The  schools  would  be  separate 
by  a  distance  of  about  1  miles,  and  could  lie  conducted,  I  believe,  under  oue  superin- 
tendent with  but  few  additional  employes. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  schools  hero  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
the  best  thing  tor  the  education  of  the  tribe  that  1  can  recommend. 

Report  of  (!.  D.  William*,  Agent,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Darlington,  Ind.  T. 

Cheyenne  Boarding-School. — Largesl  attendance  at   any  one  time  during  year,  118; 

average  attendance  during  year,  '.»?. 

Arapahoe  Boarding-Sohool. —  Largesl  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year,  96; 
average  attendance  during  year,  72. 

Cantonment  Mennonite  Mission.  —  Largest  attendance  at  anyone  time  during  year, 
78;  average  attendance  during  year,  ?i».  There  are  eleven  employe's  at  this  school 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Meunonite  board  of  missions. 

Darlington  Mennonite  Mission. — Largest  attendance  at  anyone  time  during  year, 
55  ;  average  at  tendance  during  year,  46.  This  school  has  eight  employe's  whose  sala- 
ries are  also  paid  by  the  Mennonite  board  of  missions.  Loth  schools  are  under  the 
Buperintendency  of  the  Rev.  11.  R.  Voth. 

Seventy-eight  children  have  been  sent  to  school  in  the  States  during  the  year  and 
41  returned  therefrom.  The  Arapahoes  have  had  very  nearly  all  of  their  children 
who  were  physically  able  in  school,  although  to  accomplish  this  it  became  neces- 
sary to  wit  hhold  t  he  issue  of  rat  ions  iu  a  number  of  eases.  There  is  not  room  in  t  be 
reservation  schools  for  all  the  Cheyenne  children.  However,  if  the  contemplated 
new  buildings  at  Cantonment  is  erected  it  will  relieve  I  he  locality  at  least.  I  must 
state  that  the  Indian  youths  who  return  from  t  he  schools  in  the  States  a  re' far  behind 
the  reservation  boys  in  industry.  But  few  of  them  will  work.  During  the  month  of 
.July  5  of  them  were  tried  at  herding.  Tin-  fust  held  out  one  day,  the  maximum 
time  being  two  weeks. 

The  work  that  a  reservation  Indian  will  take  hold  of  and  stick  to  until  lie  accom- 
plishes something  is  too  rough  for  the  graduate  of  the  State  schools.  There  are  but 
2  Indian  boys  or  young  men  from  State  schools  holding  positions  in  the  agency. 
The  entire  Indian  employe  force,  with  these  two  exceptions,  is  made  up  from  cam]) 
Indians,  tilling  such  positions  as  assistant  blacksmiths,  assistant  carpenters,  janitors, 
herders,  apprentices,  and  teamsters.  The  experience  of  this  agency  has  been  that  the 
young  men  educated  at  the  reservation  schools  make  better  farmers  than  those  edu- 
cated abroad.  For  the  higher  education  of  a  select  few  of  the  brighter  minds  such 
an  institution  as  Haskell  is  a  necessity,  or  Carlisle  for  the  teaching  of  trades,  where 
ample  facilities  are  afforded,  but  the  promiscuous  removal  of  children  to  the  foreign 
schools  has  not  borne  good  results,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned.  A  library  for 
select  reading  matter  for  each  of  the  boarding-schools  would  be  valuable  in  cultivat- 
ing a  desire  for  books.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  Indian  education, 
as  it  brings  genuine  civilization,  and  the  teachers  intrusted  with  forming  the  devel- 
oping minds  of  these  children  should  be  possessed  of  rare  patience  and  tact,  with  suf- 
ficient courage  to  grapple  with  the  many  diagreeable  features  attendant  upon  the 
work. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

The  mission-school  work  is  carried  on  solely  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
under  the  able  supervision  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth.  The  board  of  missions  have  two 
schools,  one  at  Cantonment  and  one  at  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
70  and  4G  pupils,  respectively.  The  schools  are  provided  with  a  full  corps  of  faithful 
workers,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  church.  Rations  and  clothing  are  furnished 
the  pupils  by  the  Government.  Episcopal  services  have  been  held  at  the  Arapahoe 
school  since  June  5,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Seibold,  U.  S.  Army,  assisted  by  David 
Pendleton,  a  deacon  of  the  church. 

Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  August  31,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief  report 
about  the  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Church  among  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes  at  its  two  mission  stations,  Darlington  and  Cantonment,  and 
the  small  contract  school  at  Halstead,  Kans. 
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While  the  chief  aim  of  our  missionary  work  ig§aiid  will  be  to  acquaint  these  people 
with  those  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  that  are  founded  upon  aud  imparted 
and  sustained  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  finally  incorporate  them  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  at  the  same  time  make  it  an  essential  feature  of 
our  work  to  instruct  tliese  people  in  those  duties  and  qualifications  that  will  gradu- 
ally lift  them  to  a  higher  standard  in  this  life,  and  make  them  useful  citizens  of  our 
country.  This  we  endeavor  to  do  by  teaching  them  in  our  schools  all  the  common 
branches  of  the  English  language  and  by  giving  them  a  thorough  training  in  house 
work,  farming,  gardening,  taking  care  of  stock,  and  under  faithful  teachers,  who  not 
only  oversee  the  children  but  who  work  with  them,  we  try  to  lead  the  children  into 
the  work  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house,  farm,  and  garden 
work  by  letting  them  do  the  work  themselves. 

Our  mission  farm  here  at  Darlington  comprises  about  100  acres ;  that  at  the  Can- 
tonment more.  Although  this  year's  crop  may,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought, 
be  called  a  complete  failure,  we  still  raised  about — 

Oats bushels . .  300 

Corn do 350 

Potatoes do 55 

Turnips do 7 

Onions , do...,.       6 

Oats  and  hay tons . .     25 

Millet do....     10 

Besides  that,  some  watermelons,  pumpkins,  and  quite  a  quantity  of  various  garden 
vegetables.  The  stock  that  belongs  to  our  schools  consists  of  9  horses,  2  mules,  193 
head  of  cattle,  40  swine,  about  150  domestic  fowls — the  entire  profit  of  this  stock  be- 
ing for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  schools  and  missions. 

Our  schools  were  well  filled  and  the  attendance  very  regular  during  the  whole 
year.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  our  school  here  in  Darling- 
ton this  year  is  52 ;  average  46.     In  Cantonment  78 ;  average  70. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Haury  had  relinquished  his  position  as  superintendent  of 
our  missions  wo  had  some  apprehensions  that  the  change  might  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  our  pupils ;  but  in  that  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Not  only  did  the 
full  numbers  remain  in  the  schools  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but  the  Indians 
have  already,  here  and  at  Cantonment,  made  repeated  inquiries  when  the  vacation 
will  be  over  and  the  schools  reopen  again ;  'and  quite  a  number  of  new  children 
have  been  promised  for  next  year,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  our  schools 
will  be  as  well  filled  again  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  here  at  Darlington  is  7 ;  at  Cantonment  11.  The 
total  amount  of  salaries  paid  them  is  $3,388.41. 

Besides  the  Sunday  school  that  is  kept  with  the  children  regularly  every  Sunday 
we  also  hold  religious  services  with  the  camp  Indians.  We  speak  to  them  through 
interpreters,  and  although  we  can  not  as  yet  point  to  "so  and  so  many  converts,"  we 
believe  that  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  brought  near  to  the  hearts  of  these  peo- 
ple, will,  and  already  do,  show  their  leavening,  changing,  and  regenerating  power. 

Our  industrial  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  promises  good  results.  I  was  there  last 
week.  The  children  are  healthy  and  seem  to  be  very  well  contented.  A  good,  well- 
arranged  school  building  is  being  erected  there  just  now  and  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  weeks. 

The  expenditures  by  the  church  for  both  missions  here  on  the  reservation  were  last 
year  $5,550.80  in  cash  money.  Besides  that,  very  liberal  donations  in  clothing,  bed- 
fling,  victuals  (especially  potatoes  and  other  vegetables),  have  been  sent  to  the  mis- 
sions by  the  church. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  mission  work  the  more  we  learn  to  realize  the 
fact  that  it  requires  years  of  hard,  patient,  faithful  labor,  before  the  work  among 
these  tribes  can  and  will  show  real  lasting  fruits  and  results.  Yet  if  I  compare  the 
condition  of  these  Indians  six  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day,  what  a  change  for  the 
better.  Year  after  year  slow  but  steady  progress ;  heathenish  customs  have  been 
undermined  and  partly  discontinued ;  many  farms  laid  out ;  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
brought  under  cultivation  ;  many  children  educated,  and  older  Indians  that  used  to 
spend  their  days  in  idleness  are  being  trained  to  do  regular  Avork.  So  the  work  done 
among  these  Indians  during  the  past  years  on  a  small  scale  by  our  missions,  on  a  much 
larger  scale  by  the  Government  through  its  efficient,  faithful  agents  and  their  employ 6s, 
and  through  its  schools,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  occasion  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  so  kindly  supporting  and 
assisting  our  mission  work  in  the  interest  of  these  Indians. 

With  the  highest  regards,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  R.  Votii, 
Superintendent  of  Mennonite  Missions. 

G.  D.  Williams, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  C 'apt.  C.  H.  Potter,  Agent,  Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  this  and  the  Kansas  Agency  have  been  kept  up  through  the  year  with 
good  attendance,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  fair  progress  made.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  attacked  the  school  children  at  Osage  Agency  soon  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1887,  that  greatly  diminished  the  attendance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

All  the  females  are  taught  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  those  of  a  seamstress,  and  also 
those  of  the  work  required  to  he  done  in  making  butter.  The  males  are  taught  the 
general  routine  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  KAW  SCHOOL. 

Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  July  29,  1887. 

Sir  :  The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  sat- 
isfactory. They  write  a  good  hand  and  are  apt  in  figures.  Some  of  them  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  simple  interest  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  more  important  subjects  of 
reading  and  speaking  the  English  language  have  made  good  progress.  The  conduct 
during  school  hours  is  remarkably  good  ;  they  are  quite  diligent  and  painstaking.  It, 
would.  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  civilized  community  better  behaved  children. 
Of  their  industrial  work  I  can  speak  highly.  They  are  willing  and  obedient,  ready 
at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructors  and  to  do  what  they  are  able  to  do. 

On  the  school  farm  about  '3  acres  have  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  about  2 
in  garden  vegetables.  The  potatoes  have  not  done  well.  They  will  average  about 
one-thiid  of  a  crop.  The  vegetables  did  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  the 
drought  set  in  and  soon  made  a  finish  of  them. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  51  scholars.  We  do  not  expect  as 
many  another  year,  as  a  great  many  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  or  at 
least  think  so,  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  will  be  able  to  keep  our  number. 

The  school  has  been  kept  open  nine  uionths  during  the  year.  The  children  are  all 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to  my  many  wants. 

I  promise  to  somanage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  that  the  best  interest  oi  Ihe  service 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  Keenan, 

Superintendent. 

Capt.  Carroll  H.  Potter, 

Acting  Agent. 

Report  of  E.  C.  Osborne,  Agent,  ronca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

PONCA   SCHOOL. 

The  Ponca  school  was  kept  iu  session  the  usual  ten  months  this  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  77  pupils.  There  have  been  only  three  deaths  among  the 
pupils,  resulting  from  measles,  which  contagion,  though  extending  to  nearly  every 
pupil  of  the  school,  was  well  managed  and  soon  gotten  rid  of.  The  employes  have 
with  painstaking  energy  advanced  each  department  of  the  institution  up  to  a  very 
good  standard  of  excellence,  one  which  I  think  I  can  say  has  never  before  been 
reached.  We  have  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  having  no  barn  and  an  in- 
adequate water  supply,  both  of  which,  however,  are  being  arranged. 

The  industries  taught  have  been  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  laundrying,  and  gen- 
eral housework.  Fifteen  acres  were  well  cultivated  by  the  boys,  but  because  of  the 
drought  they  will  produce  nothing. 

The  Ponca  children  are  bright  enough,  and  are  making  good  advancement,  but 
they  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  their  fathers  in  the  point  of  a  sullen  re- 
luctance to  speak  more  of  the  English  language  than  will  exactly  do.  The  rule  on 
this  point  will  be  stricter  with  them  another  year,  and  I  trust  this  barrier  to  their 
readier  progress  will  be  overcome. 

OTOE   SCHOOL. 

The  children  of  this  tribe  are  especially  good  subjects  for  education  and  should  by 
all  means  be  given  a  choice  chance. 

The  school  house  which  they  now  have  will  accommodate  but  50  pupils,  whilst  there 
are  about  100  in  the  tribe  of  school  age.     They  should  have  a  new  school  building 
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within  this  fiscal  year  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  125  pupils,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for  its  erection. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  and  adopt*,  report  which  Superintendent  Hutchinson  has 
made  upon  the  affairs  of  this  institution  : 

Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory  t  September  1,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report* of  Otoe  Industrie 
Boarding  School  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1887.  The  past  year  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  many  ways  for  the  school,  especially  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  school  all  the  pupils  we  could  accommodate  with  room,  as 
our  buildings  are  very  small. 

Our  comfortable  capacity  will  only  accommodate  about  50.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  in  school  during  the  year,  68;  average  attendance  during  the  ten  school  mouths, 
52f ;  transferred  to  Chilocco  school  during  the  year,  5;  children  in  Otoe  tribe  not 
enrolled  for  want  of  room,  20. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  very  good.  Two  or 
three  with  chronic  complaints  were  excused  from  school  and  have  since  improve! 
very  much.  Nine  have  died.  All  have  been  compelled  to  speak  English  and  discard 
their  own  language  while  at  school,  and  the  result  is  they  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  learning  our  language.  The  school-room  instruction  has  been  very  thorough.  The 
school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  best  of  teachers.  Daily  hours  of  school  from 
9  a.  in.  to  11.30  a.  m.,and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m. ;  also  evening  session,  lasting  from  one- 
half  to  one  hour  each  evening,  except  Saturday  evenings. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  lesson  papers  and  other  literature  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children  have 
been  furnished  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  The  pupils  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  the  different  classes  committing  much  of 
them  to  memory. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  the  pupils  habits  of  industry.  The 
girls  have  assisted  well  with  the  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  laundry,  and 
other  places,  and  have  been  taughl  to  make  bread,  pics,  etc.,  make  and  mend  cloth- 
ing, wash  and  iron,  and  keep  bed-rooms  and  building  generally  in  good  condition. 
The  boys  have  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  school  stock,  such  as  horses,  cows,  and 
hogs.  Thirteen  acres,  in  corn,  oats,  millet,  and  garden  Stuff,  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  boys;  owing  todry  weather  the  crop  will  all  be  considerably  short.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  of  school  the  pupils  had  plenty  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  pease,  onionaj 
radishes,  etc.  During  the  year  the  school  produced  1,840  pounds,  net,  pork,  which 
took  the  place  of  rations  of  that  much  beef  or  bacon.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
the  pupils  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  a  fair  supply  of  butter. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Otoe  children  that  they  are  bright 
and  energetic  and  learn  very  rapidly.  At  the  close  of  the  school  the  pupils  gave  an 
entertainment  lasting  some  two  hours,  and  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  dia- 
logues. They  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  perl 
formed  their  parts.  When  convenient  buildings  are  erected,  with  sufficient  capacity 
for  all  the  children  of  the  tribe,  the  school  under  proper  management  can  be  made  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Otoes, 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  Hutchinson, 
Superintendent  Otoe  School. 

E.  C.  Osborne, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  ronca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory. 
Report  of  J.  V.  Summer*,  Agent.  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

MODOC   DAY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  well  attended  during  the  year.  Two  grown-up  Modocs,  a  man 
and  woman,  have  been  attending  during  the  winter,  learning  to  read.  A  great  in- 
terest is  shown  in  the  school  by  the  whole  tribe     The  improvement  has  been  marked. 

MIAMI   DAY   SCHOOL 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  good  the  past  year.  The  parents  of  the 
children  take  a  great  interest  iu  the  school.     The  children  have  progressed  rapidly. 

TEORIA  DAY   SCHOOL, 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that,  owing  to  party  feeling  in  the  tribe,  a  great  number 
have  not  sent  their  children  to  school.  I  intend  the  coming  year  to  employ  another 
teacher,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  better  attendance. 
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BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

• 

Thore  aro  two  boarding-schools  at  this  agency.  The  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyan- 
dotte, islocfttod  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve,  4  iniies  southwest  of  this  agency.  It  has  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  pupils.  It  has  been  well  attended,  and  since  repairs 
were  placed  upon  it  last  fall  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Quapaw  hoarding-school  is  located  on  the  Quapaw  reserve,  12  miles  west  of 
this  agency.  It  had  a  capacity  for  50  pupils.  On  April  4  the  dwelling-house  was 
destroyed  by  lire,  which  lessened  the  capacity  to  30  pupils.  The  attendance  has  been 
good.     The  health  at  both  schools  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good. 

Report  of  Moses  XcaJ,  Agent,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  farm  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  comprises  040 
acres,  very  poor  upland,  about  80  acres  of  which  was  once  cultivated,  but  owing  to 
repeated  failure  in  crops  was  abandoned,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  used  in  repairing 
pasture  fences. 

There  are  about  20  acres  inclosed  near  the  school  buildings,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  fertilized,  and  produces  good  crops  of  early  vegetables  and  sweet  corn.  About 
0  acres  is  planted  in  coin  and  the  balance  is  in  orchard,  which  yields  a  fair  crop  of 
parly  apples,  very  lew  trees  producing  winter  varieties  having  been  planted.  The 
peach  crop  has  failed  the  last  two  years. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  the  last  year  was  31,  at  a  cost  of  $13.88  a  month  per 
capita.  The  same  attendance  last  year  cost  8G  cents  less.  The  enrollment  this  year 
was  (ili,  and  but  for  sore  eves  among  the  pupils  the  attendance  would  have  been  at 
least  40. 

Report  of  Robert  I.   Owen,  Agent,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

EDUCATION. 

In  all  the  Five  Nations  special  stress  is  laid  on  education.  The  Cherokee  constitu- 
tion declares  that  "morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government, 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  nation,"  and  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject.  A  sketch  of  their  law  was  given  in  my  last  report,  and  now  is 
presented  a  sketch  of  the  Choctaw  school  law. 

One  superintendent  of  schools  and  three  district  trustees  form  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  board  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  contract  with  any  board  of  missions  or  per- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  academies  and  schools  in  tho  Choctaw  Nation.  The 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  president  of  the  board,  superintends  tho  sending 
of  selected  students  to  State  colleges,  issues  certificates  on  which  the  superintendents 
of  the  four  Choctaw  high  schools  receive  warrants  of  tho  national  auditor  on  the  an- 
nual appropriations,  designates  time  for  examinations  at  the  schools  and  academies  of 
the  nation. 

The  district  trustees  select  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  their  respective  districts  to 
the  national  seminaries  or  academies,  basing  selection  on  "  attendance  and  capacity 
to  learn  fast."  When  the  selections  aro  made  and  tho  scholar  fails  to  attend,  the 
sheriff  is  instructed  to  take  and  deliver  such  delinquent  at  tho  proper  place  alter  live 
days'  notice  at  the  expense  of  parents  or  guardian  of  such  delinquent.  The  district 
trustees  have  power  to  suspend  any  school,  academy,  or  seminary  in  their  respective 
districts  in  case  of  epidemic.  They  are  required  to  appoint  tho  local  trustees  and  then 
report  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  the  number  of  all  scholars  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  to  generally  "  supervise  the 
neighborhood  schools." 

The  local  trustee  serves  one  year;  he  selects  the  teacher  for  his  neighborhood  school, 
and  sends  the  teacher  to  the  district  trustee  for  examination,  and  if  the  examina- 
tion is  satisfactory,  to  receive  "a  certiticate  to  teach;"  heniust  visit  the  school  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  examiuo  tho  teacher's  report  and  ac- 
counts, and  if  correct  so  certify.  Tho  local  trustee  must  report  any  negligence  or  de- 
linquency of  teacher  to  district  trustee,  who  examines  charges,  and  may  suspend  and 
revoke  their  certificates  to  teach,  but  the  local  trustees  are  enjoined  in  the  law  "to 
promptly  sustain  teachers  in  enforcing  just  rules,  and  in  maintaining  good  order  in 
their  respective  schools,  and  shall  require  pupils  to  pay  due  respect  to  their  teachers." 

The  local  trustees  are  further  "required  to  enroll  all  Choctaw  children  from  the  age 
of  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  guard- 
ians to  send  their  children  to  the  neighborhood  schools  provided  for  them,"  and  for 
failure,  except  for  good  cause,  to  -wit,  "  bad  weather,  high  water,  or  sickness,"  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  are  fined  10  cents  a  day  "for  each  and  every  day  of  such  non-at- 
tendance." 
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All  neighborhoods  that  can  raise  thdIChoctaw  scholars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school ;  and  all  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  $2  per  scholar  a  month,  when  the 
attendance  has  been  as  much  as  fifteen  days;  but  if  less  then  10  cents  per  day  per 
scholar  is  deducted.  The  schools  are  taught  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  less  than 
six  hours.  The  text  books  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  adopted 
bylaw.  The  text  books  are  furnished  by  the  district  trustees,  from  two  or  three  chosen 
depositories  in  each  district. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendents  of  New  Hope  Seminary  and  Spencer  Academy  are  appointed 
by  the  principal  chief,  give  $5,000 bond  ;  and  conduct  these  schools  under  regulations 
provided  by  law.  He  procures  "good,  moral,  competent  teachers."  The  term  istcu 
months,  and  "New  Hope"  trains  100  girls  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  33 
from  each  district  audi  from  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  "Spencer,"  100  boys  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  chosen  in  like  manner.  These  pupils  must  pass  satisfactory  med- 
ical examination  as  well  as  on  attendance  and  capacity. 

ORPHAN  schools. 

"  Armstrong  Academy  "  provides  for  50  orphan  boys,  and  Wheelock  Seminary  for  50 
orphan  girls.  The  boys  are  trained,  in  addition  to  regular  course  of  sttidy,  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  girls  in  all  that  pertain  to  housewifery. 
The  county  judges  select  the  orphans  on  the  basis  of  their  necessities,  and  the  sheriffs 
furnish  them  conveyance  at  county's  expense  to  the  schools. 

SCHOOLS   OF   THE   CHOCTAW     NATION. 

New  Hope  Seminary.  100  girls  ;  average,  95  ;  appropriation,  $510,000. 

Spencer  Academy,  100  boys;  average,  07  ;  appropriation,  $10,000. 

Armstrong  Academy,  50  orphan  hoy  ;  average,  50 :  appropriation,  $5,500. 

Wheelock  Seminary,  50  orphan  girls  ;  average,  50  ;  appropriation,  $5,500. 

State  colleges,  13  girls,  13  hoys  ;  expended  on  State  students,  $7,025. 

Neighborhood  schools,  83;  aggregate  attendance.  3,512.  Cost  of  neighborhood 
schools,  $44,144.     Annual  appropriation  is  $82,269. 

There  were  83  schools  that  continued  through  the  first  quarter  and  ?.">  during  the 
second  quarter.  School  commenced  the  fust  Monday  in  September,  188(5,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  20th  of  November.  L88t>,  constituting  the  first  quarter.  The  second 
quarter  commenced  the  29th  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  February  25, 
1887. 

Indian  scholars 

Freedman  scholars. 
Indian  schools  ..... 

Freedman  schools.. 


1,0S0 

503 

: 60 

23 

The  average  attendance  of  the  00  Indian  schools  was  21  and  the  freedman  schools 
was  24. 

Studies  pursued  during  the  year  wen;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  history.  There  was  expended  in  paying  offthe  certiiicates  for  the  first 
quarter,  $7,840.50.  The  certificates  for  the  second  quarter  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

The  school  improvements  of  Choctaw  Nation  are  estimated  at  $200,000.  Reside 
the  national  schools,  are  some  private  and  church  schools  of  which  I  have  no  data. 

Schools  of  Creek  Nation. 


Levering  boarding  school  (mixed) 

Wealaka  boarding  school  (mixed) 

Asbury  boarding  school  (mixed) 

Now  Taha  boarding  school  (mixed)  . . 
Tallahassee  boarding  school  (colored) 
Common  schools 


Students. 

Cost. 

.     100 

$7, 000 

100 

7,000 

80 

5,  600 

80 
50 

5,600 

700 

11,600 

Of  the  common  schools  there  are  21  schools  for  Indian  scholars  and  7  for  negro 
scholars.  Eighteen  of  the  teachers  arc  of  Indian  blood,  6  whites3,  and  5  negroes. 
Youths  at  colleges  in  States,  21 ;  cost,  $6,500. 
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Besides  these  there  are  various  church  and  private  schools.  Presbyterian  Mission 
boarding  school,  Muscogee,  girls,  capacity,  20^  Harrold  Institute  (Methodist;,  board 
Big,  Muscogee,  girls,  IU0 ;  Indian  University  (Baptist),  boarding,  young  men,  100; 
Evangelical  Mission  (colored),  Muscogee,  mixed,  50;  Presbyterian  schools,  Tulsa, 
mixed,  84  ;   and  others  unrecorded. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  really  of  the  best  class,  especially  the  Indian  University, 
Iritb  its  beautiful  building  and  location,  designed  for  special  training  of  Indians  for 
Hie  Christian  ministry.  Also  tho  Harrold  Institute  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
f his  latter  mission  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  work 
m  teaching  the  girls  to  manage,  direct,  and  make  in  their  own  cottages  civilized 
homes.  Space  forbids  even  a  short  sketch  of  the  institutions  that  thoroughly  merit 
description  in  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  educational  work  going  on  at  the  agency. 
*■#**### 

School*  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Capacity. 

Male  seminary,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T 175 

Female  seminary,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T 175 

Cherokee  Orphan  Aeylum,  Saliua,  1ml.  T 200 

100  common  schools 5,000 

The  male  seminary  is  about  I  mile  from  Tahlequah,  and  is  an  imposing  looking 
structure,  185  feet  Long  by  109  feet  broad,  of  three  and  tour  stories  in  height,  costing 
■early  $100,000.  li  has  over  8  available  rooms,  including  chapel, parlors, dining- 
li all,  study  hall,  bath-rooms,  laundry,  ironing-rooms,  lurnace, storage, section- rooms, 
etc.  li  is  quite  well  furnished,  and  has  a  respectable  faculty  of  7  teachers  and  in- 
structors and  0  other  officers,  steward,  domestic,  superintendent,  2  matrons,  medical 
Superintendent,  and  librarian.  The  female  seminary  was  identical,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  completely  destroyed  by  lire.  The  fire  IS  attributed  to  the  careless 
or  intentional  act  of  a  demented  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  occurred  last 
spring.  The  Cherokee  council  was  called  in  extra  session  to  consider  its  rebuilding. 
The  council  promptly  appropriated  $60,000  for  a  new  seminary  to  be  constructed  in 
Tahlequah,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for  its  erect  ion.  The  orphan  asylum  is  a 
similar  institution  in  all  material  respects  to  the  seminaries.  It  is  for  both  sexes 
and  has  been  recently  enlarged  to  accommodate  about  200  children.  The  nation  fur- 
nishes the  orphans  with  everything.  The  Cherokee  Nation  gives  the  Cherokee  ne- 
groes  12  common  schools,  and  the  question  of  giving  them  a  high  school  has  been 
mooted.  The  aggregate  attendance  was  about  4,200,  the  average  about  2,600.  The 
cost  of  the  national  schools  exceeds  $80,000  a  year. 

Beside  the  public  schools  are  the  following: 

Capacity. 

Worcester  Academy,  Yiuita  (Congregational) 150 

Cherokee  Academy,  Tahlequah  ( Baptist) 91) 

Presbyterian  Mission,  Tahlequah 00 

Presbyterian  Mission.  Park  Hill 40 

Presbyterian  Mission,  I) wight 50 

Methodist  Mission,  Vinita. 100 

Methodist  Mission,  Webber's  Falls 50 

Also  Presbyterian  schools  at  Locust  Grove  and  Chihlers  Station,  and  Moravian 
Mission  at  Oaks,  and  other  private  schools  of  which  this  office  has  no  data. 

Schools  in  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Capacity. 

Chickasaw. Male  Academy,  Tishomingo  (boys) 100 

Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (both  sexes) 75 

Wapanmka  Academy-  (both  sexes) r 00 

Female  seminary ' 75 

Fourteen  common  schools,  average  '20  each 280 

Some  students  are  educated  in  the  States.  I  have  been  uurble  to  get  data  froin 
the  Chickasaw  authorities. 

Schools  in  the  ScminoU  Nation. 

The  Seminoles  support  two  high  schools:  Wewaka  Mission  (boarding),  75  pupils, 
cost  $3,700  ;  Sasakwa  Female  Academy  (boarding),  '2:>  pupils,  cost  $2,600. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  furnishes  also  $1,700  for  Wewaka  Mission,  and  the  Method- 
ists $600  for  Sasakwa.  There  are  also  four  district  schools,  which  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. As  a  general  rule  the  schools  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  churches 
have  done  excellently  well,  and  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indian  country.  1  regret 
being  unable  to  notice  them  in  detail,  as  Nuyaka,  Worcester,  Harrold,  and  others 
Equally  worthy  deserve  more  than  passing  notice* 
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Report  of  C.  II.  Grover,  Agent,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas. 

For  the  use  of  the  Prairie  Baud  there  is  established  on  their  reservation  a  board" 
ing-school,  wiih  accommodations  for  from  25  to  30  children  :  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  school  age.  A  similar  school  is  maintained  among  the  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  with  accommodations  for  about  25  pupils;  a  little  less  than  oue-half 
the  children  of  school  age. 

On  the  Iowa  reservation  is  a  similar  school,  intended  to  afford  edu  ational  advan- 
tages to  the  children  of  the  Iowas,  and  also  to  those  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

The  recommodations  are  ample  for  the  children  of  both  tribes.  *  *  * 
The  schools  before  referred  to  are  well  organized  and  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion during  ten  months  of  the  year.  Open  opposition  is  offered  to  them  by  some  of 
the  Indians.  A  small  number,  however,  are  secretly  unfriendly  to  them  and  utterly 
refuse  to  patronize  them.  The  large  majority  appreciate  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  would  be  glad  to  have  their  children  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
offered.  But  the  children,  unaccustomed  to  any  home  discipline,  taught  to  obey  no 
will  but  their  own,  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  about  attending  school.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  schools  full  or  to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline. 

Those  attending  school  are  about  50  percent,  of  the  whole  number  of  school  age. 

Report  of  Mark  W.  Sterols,  Agent,  Mackinac  Agency.  Michigan. 

During  the  year  there  were  8  schools  in  session  at  the  following  places:  Isabella, 
Middle  Village,  Sugar  Island,  Iroquois  Point.  Munissing,  L'Anse,  Baraga,  and  Han- 
nahville.  The  attendance  at  all  of  them  except  Baraga,  L'Anse,  Middle  Village,  and 
Iroquois  Point  were  small  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  t  heir  continuance  any  Longer. 
During  the  present  fiscal  year  schools  will  he  maintained  at  Baraga,  L'Anse,  Middle 
Village,  and  Iroquois  Point. 

The  question  of  schools  in  this  agency  is  a  question  of  importance.  There  are  about 
1,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  agency,  and  less  than  150  attending  Government 
schools;  a  portion  of  them  attend  the  public  schools,  where  there  is  an  opportun- 
ity, t  Ii  ns  leaving  a  large  number  of  Indian  children  to  grew  up  in  ignorance,  and  tend 
to  defeat  the  real  object  of  the  service.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  day  schools,  for 
the  reasou  that  the  Indians  are  so  scattered,  l>ut  few  settlements  containing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children  to  maintain  a  profitable  school.  I  have  conferred  with 
many  of  the  Indians  with  reference  to  an  industrial  training-school,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord they  all  think  favorably  of  it.  I  believe  if  such  a  school  were  established  in  this 
agency,  i'roin  300  to  500  Indian  children  would  attend,  and  unless  some  such  method 
is  adopted  the  future  education  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  (outside  of  reservations) 
appears  very  uncertain,  for  hut  few  of  them  are  living  in  places  where  they  can  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  The  school  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga  are  good,  and* the  chil- 
dren attend  regularly  and  are  doing  well.  There  are  over  0,000  Indians  in  this  agency 
who  are  not  living  on  reservations,  and  consequently  cannot  be  benefited  by  day 
schools.  It  is  only  upon  reservations  that  day  schools  can  be  made  profitable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  agent  makes  frequent  visits  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations, 
and  has  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  schools;  but  the 
schools  not  on  the  reservations  the  agent  cannot  visitmore  than  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  then  tor  only  a  limited  space  of  time.  He  does  not  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Indians,  and  can  do  but  little  in  awakening  them  to  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion. 

Report  of  T.J.  Sltcchan,  Agent,  WJiite  Earth  Indian  Agencg,  Minnesota. 

The  schools  under  my  charge  within  the  White  Earth  agency,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  in  the  occasional  appearance  of 
measles,  which  depopulated  the  schools  at  various  times,  were  in  the  end  a  success. 

The  overseers,  teachers,  and  all  other  persons  counected  with  the  schools  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  laudable  tenacity  in  keeping  their  schools  running  with  such 
an  average  attendence  under  such  a  trying  ordeal. 

There  are  live  schools  in  successful  operation  within  the  limits  of  their  agency, 
with  an  attendance  of  250  pupils  for  one  month  or  more  and  a  total  average  attend- 
ance of  182  pupils.     They  are  located  as  follows  : 


Red  Lake. 

White  Earth 

Rice  River  .. 

St.  Benedict's  Orphan 


Attendance 
one  month 
or  more. 


67 
126 
35 

27 


Average 
attendance. 
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In  connection  with  the  work  of  education  I  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  two 
great  elements  or  principles  underlying  Indian  civilization,  which  are  education  and 
Agriculture  ;  tor  while  the  Indian  youth's  head  needs  training  his  hand  needs  it  more. 
Willi  all  the  hook  learning  he  may  obtain,  unlesshe  has  been  taught  to  handle?  a  plow, 
shove  the  plane,  or  strike  an  anvil,  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  when  thrown  out  into 
active  life. 

These  Indian  pupils  now  in  school  will  soon  enter  into  the  struggle  of  life,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  these  Indian  youth  belonging  to  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and 
White  Karth  schools  are  being  taught  both  the  knowledge  of  letters  in  school,  and 
the  use  of  the  plow  and  other  agricultural  implements  out  of  school.  The  kind  and 
nature,  together  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  its  extent  done  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal  of  the  White  Earth  school,  with  his  scholars,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  A  garden  covering  6  acres  filled  with  every  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pupils,  besides  a  large  amount  of  root  feed 
for  cows,  can  here  be  seen.  It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  look  at,  and  a  credit  to  the 
master  and  his  Indian  pupils.  The  garden  work  at  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  is 
not  on  so  grand  a  scale,  but  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  taste  shown  and  methods 
used  reflect  great  credit  upon  both  instructors  and  Indian  youths. 

Report  of  Mark  I).  Baldwin,  Agent,  Blackfeet  Agenoy,  Montana. 

The  boarding-school  is  in  better  condition,  in  many  respects,  than  heretofore;  the 
attendance  ail  that  we  can  accommodate.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
the  matter  of  employe's  then  for;  the  expense  ot*  travel  is  so  great  as  to  deter  many 
employes  from  coining  so  great  a  distance. 

New  school  buildings  ought  to  be  constructed  at  an  early  date.  The  expense  of 
conducting  a  school  containing  one  hundred  children  would  be  but  little  more  than 
that  required  for  one-third  the  number.  The  boarding-school  is  unquestionably  the 
school  for  Indian  children  and  affords  them  the  practical  training  they  so  much  need. 
The  blacksmith  and  carpenter's  apprentices  have  become  useful  factors  in  the  me- 
chanical pursuits  of  this  agency. 

Report  of  Henry  K.  Williams,  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 

The  agency  school  has  progressed  satisfactorily  since  my  last  year's  report. 

The  children  are  under  much  better  discipline,  and  are  to  all  appearances  con- 
tented. Cases  of  truancy  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  mark  with  much  pleasure  the 
general  advancement  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  their*  ability  to  speak  the  English 
language,  but  what  I  consider  more  encouraging,  in  their  disposition  to  do  so. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  antipathy  of  Indian  pupils  to  speak  in  other  lan- 
guage than  their  own  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  ;  yet  the  pupils  of  this  school  use 
the  English  language  largely  in  their  ordinary  conversation  and  plays,  and  when 
addressed  answer  most,  cheerfully  in  that  tongue. 

I  trust  that  the  addition  to  the  present  building  which  was  on  the  12th  of  last 
April  asked  to  be  constructed  under  contract  may  be  authorized  very  soon.  This 
addition  is  needed  badly,  and  if  allowed  will  enable  a  decided  increase  of  pupils,  and 
will  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  building  in  place  of  tho  present  in- 
couveuient  structure.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  school  and  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  accompanying  this  report  will  present  the  details  of  our  educational 
work  during  the  year. 

The  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  has  a  school  in  successful  operation  on  this  re- 
serve, located  on  the  Big  Horn  river,  about  7  miles  from  Custer  station,  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond. 

This  society  has  nice,  comfortable  school  buildings.  There  is  a  good  corps  of  teach- 
ers and  assistants,  and  the  school  promises  success.  It  is  the  only  school  that  the 
Unitarians  have  among  the  Indians,  I  believe. 

The  Catholics  have  just  completed  a  fine  school  building  on  the  Big  Horn  river, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  they  expect  to  open  the  school  the  15th  of  the 
coming  month. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  been  laboring  among  tho  Crows  for  two  years  past.  The 
sisters  will  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  present,  and  they  Avill  soon  open  another 
school  for  their  own  use.  These  schools  located  among  the  Crows  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them,  and  will  he  a  power  toward  their  civilization  and  education. 

Crow  Agency,  August  20,  1887. 

Sir  :  As  requested,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  Crow  boarding  and 
day  school,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  54  ;  boarders,  49 ;  day 
pupils,  5.  The  total  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  64 ;  boarders,  56;  day- 
pupils,  8. 
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The  progress  of  the  pnpils  in  their  studies  has  heen  encouraging.  At  the  begin* 
niug  of  the  year  only  20  pupils  could  rend  and  write.  At  the  close,  this  number  had 
beeu  increased  to  39,  and  56  had  been  advanced  to  higher  classes.  Excepting 
those  who  have  recently  entered  school,  all  can  understand  English  well  enough  to 
know  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  there  are  14  who  can  and  do  interpret  for  teach- 
ers, employes,  and  pnpils.  The  greater  number  speak  English  willingly,  and  many  of 
them  often  speak  English  when  they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  progress  which  the  pupils  have  made  in  manual  labor  is  also  encouraging. 
The  greater  number  do  their  tasks  willingly,  and  some  eagerly,  and  all  work  better 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  number  of  the  girls  this  summer  cut  and  made 
dres  es  for  themselves,  fitting  and  making  them  w»  11. 

While  every  attention  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  material  things, 
religion  and  morality  are  also  taught  at  all  appropriate  times,  and  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  all  mankind  is 
kept  before  their  minds  by  all  possible  means.  The  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  increasing  amongst  them,  and  its  influence  on  their  Jives,  though 
slight,  is  peceptible.     Sunday-school  is  held  regularly. 

Last  year  the  pupils  planted  5  acres  in  potatoes,  melons,  corn,  and  garden  truck.  The 
crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure  on  account  of  the  severe  drought.  Thisyearthey  have 
planted  12  acres,  cultivated  it  well,  and  have  every  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop,  unless 
unfavorable  weather  ensues.  They  will  have  to  put  away  10,000  pounds  of  potatoes! 
2,000  pounds  carro-s,  1,500  pounds  each  of  beets,  parsnips,  and  turnips;  1,000  pumpkins 
and  squashes;  500  pounds  of  onions,  2,000  pounds  of  corn,  and  1,000  head  of  cabbage, 
besides  having  the  use  of  all  these  products  iu  abundance,  as  well  as  having  peas,  beans, 
radishes,  cucumbers,  water  and  musk  melons,  lettuce,  and  other  salads  in  quantities 
greater  than  they  could  consume.  Last  year  the  pupils  partook  of  vegetables  sparingly; 
this  summer  they  have  eaten  them  with  relish.  The  use  of  milk  and  butter  has  greatly 
increased  among  them.  Last  summer  but  few  would  use  either;  now  the  product  of 
eight  cowsis  consumed  by  them,  and  they  would  use  more  if  they  had  it.  The  pupils 
are  better  satisfied  than  ever  before.  There  has  not  been  a  single  runaway  for  a  year. 
They  are  contented  and  happy,  and  as  healthy  as  Indian  children  usually  are.  "  One 
pupil  died  in  the  school  during  the  year — a  little  boy  eight  years  old — of  consumption. 
When  it  was  certain  that  he  could  live  but  a  few  days  his  parents  asked  that  he  might 
be  taken  home  so  that  when  he  died  his  relations  could  mourn  over  him  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Indians.  The  child  consenting,  his  parents  were  permitted  to  lake  him 
home.  Before  he  died,  he  told  his  parents  that  he  was  now  the  same  as  a  white  boy, 
and  wanted  to  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  and  that  he  did  not  want 
any  one,  to  mourn  over  him  as  the  Indians  do.  His  parents  obeyed  his  wishes  strictly, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  tt)  the  school,  from  whence  he  was  buried  as  became  a 
Christain.  The  school  is  now  so  advanced  that  it  ought  to  have  a  farm  and  pastme 
land  permanctly  set  apart  for  its  especial  use,  and  well  fenced.  It  should  have  horses, 
wagons,  farming  tools,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  a  stable  for  the  horses  and  cows,  a  pen 
for  the  hogs,  and  a  fold  for  the  sheep.  A  number  of  chickens  and  a  good  hennery 
should  also  be  provided.  If  a  sufficient  plant  wrere  given  the  school  and  a  ditch  large 
enough  to  irrigate  the  farm  assigned  it  opened,  in  a  few  years  the  pupils  could  be  fed 
by  the  use  and  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

A  small  printing  office  and  printing  press  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  school,  and 
would  enable  the  teachers  to  advance  the  pnpils  more  rapidly  in  reading  and  writing) 
English;  and  the  superintendent,  being  a  practical  printer,  could  teach  several  of  the 
pupils  the  art  of  printing,  thus  giving  them  useful  occupation.  A  shoemaker's  outfit 
is  also  needed;  but  before  it  or  a  printing  office  could  be  used  room  must  be  provided 
for  them.  There  should  be  a  board  fence  12  feet  high,  inclosing  a  space  20  yards 
around  the  school  building.  There  is  now  ouly  a  wire  fence  around  the  school,  which 
is  not  over  50  feet  from  the  front  of  the  school  building.  Every  Indian  from  the  camp! 
who  wishes  to  can  converse  with  the  pupils  and  it  can  not  be  prevented.  The  scenes 
of  camp  life,  which  are  weekly  presented  to  their  view,  are  very  detrimental  to  the] 
pupils,  and  the  camp  gossip,  which  can  not  now  be  shut  out,  is  a  serious  evil  to  them. 
With  such  a  fence  they  can  be  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  demoralizing  influ-| 
ence  of  the  camp,  and  their  progress  towards  civilization  be  correspondingly  accelJ 
e rated. 

To  Miss  Alice  I.  Johnson,  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school;  to  all  the  employes  of  the| 
school,  and  to  yourself  also,  are  thanks  due  for  work  willingly  and  patiently  done 
for  the  success  of  the  schoot;  and  I  can  not  close  without  commending  Dr.  A.  Russell; 
late  physician  at  the  agency,  for  the  intelligence,  skill,  care,  aud  humanity  shown  in[ 
treating  his  patients  in  the  school.    • 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Beadle, 

Superintendent, 

General  H.  E.  Williamson, 

United  Status  Indian  Agent  at  Crow  Agency. 
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Report  of  Peter  Ronan,  Agent,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana. 

The  schools  on  this  reservation  consist  of  two  industrial  establishments,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  are  situated  at  Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  about  20  miles 
north  of  the  agency 3  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  Those  schools  are 
conducted  under  contract  with  the  Government  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Saint 
Ignatius  Mission  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  contract  is  for  $150  for  each  of 
75  children  in  each  school. 

These  children  remain  in  the  school  the  year  round.  There  is  a  partial  vacation 
in  the  month  of  August,  but  it  extends  only  to  a  suspension  of  certain  studies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  'report  that  the  Indian  schools  of  this  reservation,  under 
the  careful  teaching  of  the  missionary  Jesuits  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  are  excellent  institutions  of  education  for  Indian  children,  and  are  fast 
at  t  aining  a  national  reputation.  They  should  bo  encouraged  and  sustained,  not  only 
by  the  Government  but  by  the  good  people  of  all  denominations,  as  education  and 
religion  are  the  best  and  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with  any  hope  of  success 
in  elevating  the  Indian  to  citizenship  and  usefulness. 

Report  of  Edwin  C.  Fields,  Agent,  Fort  Belknap,  Montana. 

A  day  school  has  been  kept  running  at  the  agency  during  the  year,  except  the 
regular  vacation  : 

Average  attendance  of  scholars ,..  33f 

School -houses 1 

School-rooms 2 

Teachers  employed : 

One  ;  compensation  per  annum $600 

One  matron  and  assistant  teacher 300 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  at  a 
day  school.  The  attendance  has  not  been  large,  on  account  of  the  long  distance  most 
of  the  scholars  are  daily  required  to  travel  to  attend  school.  There  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Government  an  Indian  training  and  boarding  school,  in  addition  to  the 
contract  mission  school,  the  capacity  of  which  is  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the 
two  Indian  tribes.  In  round  numbers  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  350  children 
who,  by  all  means,  should  be  sent  to  school. 

MISSION  SCHOOL. 

A  Catholic  Indian  mission  school  has  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  located  60  miles  southeast  of  the  agency, 
with  a  capacity  for  50  pupils.  The  buildings  are  well  constructed,  and  have  all  the 
conveniencies  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  but  unfortunately 
the  contract  at  present  limits  the  number  to  20  pupils,  which  number  are  now  ready 
to  begin  the  school  year  September  1,  1887.  There  are  many  other  children  whose 
parents  are  desirous  of  sending  them,  but  can  not  on  account  of  the  limited  number 
contracted  for. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  contract  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

Report  of  D.  O.  Cowen,  Agent,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana. 

AGENCY  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Special  Agent  Heth,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  agency  from  July  1,  1886,  to  Novem- 
ber 5,  L886,  in  his  report  of  this  school  for  last  year,  says:  "  Little  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  owing  to  bad  management  or  no  management  at  all;  that  the 
school  was  only  nominally  in  operation,  and  that  the  missionary  schools  at  Wolf 
Point  and  Poplar  Creek  amounted  to  nothing." 

When  I  took  charge,  November  6, 1886, 1  found  that  Agent  Heth  had  made  an  effort 
to  revive  the  school,  and  had  secured  the  attendance  of  51  children.  The  empj^oyds 
then  consisted  of  a  superintendent,  industrial  teacher,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress, 
and  cook.  After  familiarizing  myself  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  time  being,  with 
agency  affairs,  and  finding  winter  upon  me,  so  that  but  little  outside  work  could  be 
done,  I  concluded  to  turn  my  attention  mostly  to  the  school,  and  endeavor  to  build 
it  up.  I  called  the  so-called  chiefs  and  headmen  together  and  talked  over  school 
matters  with  them,  pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  educating  their  chil- 
dren, etc.  Three  of  these  meetings  or  councils  were  held,  and  I  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  voluntarily  bring  in  their  children  ;  but  they  did 
not  enthuse  over  the  subject,  and  I  became  satisfied  the  school  would  not  be  rilled 
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unless  they  were  coerced.  I  notified  the  parents  that  unless  they  surrendered  their 
children  within  five  days  I  should  send  the  police  for  them  ;  that,  I  should  cut  off 
rations  from  those  attempting  to  hide  their  children,  and  imprison  those  defying  the 
police.  They  regarded  this  announcement  as  a  big  joke,  and  said  that  such  threats 
had  been  made  by  former  agents,  but  were  never  executed.  They  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  did  not  propose  to  tolerate  any  nonsense  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  police  were  set  to  work  according  to  instructions,  and  I  refused  rations  to 
those  who  nad  cached  children,  and  some  bad  characters  who  interfered  with  the 
police  I  confined  in  the  agency  prison.  This  effort  proved  to  be  successful,  and  50 
children  were  placed  in  the  school  within  afew  days.  On  December  1  the  rolls  showed 
126  in  attendance;  Januarv  1,  1887,  130;  Februarv  1, 136;  March  1,  158;  April  1,  179; 
May  1,  196;  June  1,  201 ;  July  1,  202,  and  July  13,203. 

The  school  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  buildings  are  inadequate  for  this 
number.  If  there  were  room,  I  could  easily  add  children  to  make  the  aggregate  250. 
An  estimate  has  been  sent  in  for  a  new  building,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  erected  before 
cold  weather.  A  hospital,  a  large  water  tank,  seats,  desks,  and  other  things  are 
needed  and  no  doubt  will  be  provided.  Last  fall  a  2-inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  5  feet  in 
the  ground,  connecting  with  a  well  1,700  feet  distant  from  the  school.  Water  is  forced 
through  this  pipe  by  steam  power,  which  is  a  great  improvement  when  compared 
Avith  hauling  with  ox  team  from  the  Missouri  river,  over  a  mile. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increased  employes  were  necessarily  added,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1887,  the  following  positions  were  authorized  :  Superin- 
tendent, industrial  teacher,  three  teachers,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress,  baker, 
cook,  and  night  watckrnan.  The  various  departments  have  been  systematized  as 
much  as  possible,  considering  the  disadvantages  the  employes  had  to  contend  with, 
and  the  school  management,  on  the  whole,  by  those  in  immediate  charge,  has  been 
successful  beyond  expectat  ion  on  my  part.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  these  children  had 
never  been  inside  of  a  school  building.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  blanket  at  the 
tepee,  or  hiding  place,  as  wild  as  their  parents  when  they  left  the  chase.  These 
urchins  are  now  clean  and  tidy,  and  so  changed  in  their  general  appearance  that 
sometimes  visiting  parents  experience  difficulty  in  identifying  their  children.  They 
are  contented  and  happy,  as  arule,  and  there  is  not  one  runaway,  where  there  wrere 
ten  live  months  ago.  During  school  hours  object  lessons,  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  t"  light.  Each  evening  a  short  session  is  held 
and  the  time  devoted  to  singing  and  various  exercises  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
children.  The  industries  taught  are  farming  and  gardening,  how  to  use  farm  imple- 
ments and  tools,  butter  making,  dressmaking,  and  sewing  generally,  baking,  cook- 
ing, and  to  manage  kitchen  and  dining-room  details,  washing  and  ironing,  care  of 
stock,  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  etc.  The  school  grounds  consists  of  40  acres,  of 
which  about  15  acres  are  cultivated  this  year  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  various  kinds  of 
garden  truck,  and  a  good  yield  is  promised. 

H< port  of  11.  L.  Upshaw,  Agent,  Tongue  River  Agency,  Montana. 

The  only  school  connected  with  the  agency  is  Saint  Labre's  boarding-school,  on 
Tongue  river,  a  contract  school  conducted  by  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  charge  of 
sisters  of  Ursuline  order.  The  school  building  is  a  very  good  one,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $7,000.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50  boarders  and  20  day  pupils.  The  attendance  has 
been  an  average  of  about  35  for  the  year,  of  boarders,  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils 
are  making  fair  progress;  great  obstacles  have  been  overcome;  the  sisters  are  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  the  children;  Indian  prejudices  are  being  broken 
down,  and  the  way  made  easier  every  day  ;  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing 
these  savages  to  light  are  still  very  great.  The  school  is  in  most  excellent  hands  and 
deserves  every  encouragement.  The  sisters  make  sacrifices  seldom  made  without 
prospect  of  great  and  immediate  reward  ;  the  major  part  of  them  will  not  be  realized 
until  death  shall  have  claimed  them. 

The  teachers  an-  Sisters  Saint  Ignatius,  Saint  Angela,  Santa  Clara,  and  Saint  Ur- 
sula, and  Mr.  J.  Mahouey,  industrial  teacher.  The  sisters  receive  no  salaries.  Mr. 
Mahoney's  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month.  Authority  has  been  granted  to 
erect  a  building  at  the  agency  for  a  day  school.  The  house  is  wrell  under  way  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  the  mouth  of  September.  It  is  18  by  50  feet  and  con- 
sists of  two  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  when  finished  will  accommodate  50  to  60  pupils. 

II'  permitted  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  day  school,  I 
shall  cause  principal  attention  to  be  given  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  for  girls  a  knowledge  of  cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  and  general  house- 
work. All  is  preparatory  to  further  advancement  at  Saint  Labre's  school.  I  deem 
the  learning  to  speak  English  by  these  Indians  of  the  first  importance.  Half  the 
troubles  with  them  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them,  and  conse- 
quent misunderstandings, 
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Report  of  Charles  Hill,  Agent,  Santce  A<jeucy,Nehrasl;a. 

At  Santee  industrial  school  located  adjoining  the  agent's  office,  there  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  during  the  year;  average  attendance,  77.71  ;  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  being  children  from  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca agencies.  Only  15  Ponca 
children  attended  tho  schools;  more  desired  to  come,  hut  the  school  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  they  could  not  ho  taken. 

Tho  accommodations  of  the  school  were  much  improved  during  the  year  by  building 
an  extension  18  by  26  to  main  building,  a  school-house  26  by  44,  partitioning  the 
former  school-room  and  turning  it  into  dormitories. 

The  sleeping-room,  heretofore  so  much  cramped,  will  soon  be  sufficient. 

The  improvement  givesfour  additional  dormitories,  two  18  by  26,  and  two  12  by  25, 
a  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  employes,  and  two  schoolrooms  25  by  25  and  25  by  16, 
respectively. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  Indian  children  a  plain  English  education,  and 
instruction  in  useful  industries,  that  they  will  be  most  likely  to  follow  when  they 
are  grown  to  be  men  and  women,  with  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  life  uponthem. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  lesson  as- they  receive  is  the  regular  habits  and  training  a  steady 
attendance  at  school  insures. 

A  more  steady  attendance  was  secured  this  year  than  last,  partly  of  their  own  in- 
clination, and  from  refusal  of  those  in  charge  to  allow  any  pupils  to  absent  them- 
i  u:: less  very  plausible  reasons  existed. 

A  regular  system  of  detail,  lasting  two  weeks  in  each  department,  was  observed  all 
through  the  school;  for  tho  girls,  cooking  (including  kitchen  work),  dining-room 
work,  housekeeping,  sewing,  and  laundry  ;  one,  class  of  thirteen  girls  in  the  sewing- 
room,  under  the  instruction  of  the  seamstress,  assisted  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  making 
garments  for  the  pupils  of  the  school,  making  1,233  new  garments,  kept  up  mending, 
etc.  ;  two  classes  of  smaller  girls  sewed  on  buttons, henflned  handkerchiefs,  darned 
stockings,  and  sewed  carpet  rags,  sewing  160  pounds. 

For  the  boys,  farm  work,  care  of  stock,  and  general  choring,  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  and  milling,  at  agency  shops,  particular  care  being  taken  to  interest  the 
smaller  children  in  such  light  duties  as  they  could  perform. 

Twenty-eight  acres  was  cultivated  as  a  school  farm  by  the  boys,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  the  boys  doing  all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
etc.  The  comparison  between  school  children  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
school  is  brought  out  in  its  true  light  by  choosing  apprentices  from  those  who  have  at- 
tended school  and  those  who  have  not,  tin- staying  qualities  is  found  with  the  school 
pupils. 

The  crop  is  looking  very  fine,  especially  corn,  sorghum,  and  potatoes.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  school  farm  be,  enlarged  and  give  the  boys  an  opportunity  of 
doing  for  themselves,  by  allowing  them  a  specified  per  cent,  of  what  was  raised, 
thus  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  value  of  labor  and  money. 

If  the  farm  was  enlarged  to  about  LOO  acres,  the  boys  would  make  more  pi' 
than  they  otherwise  will.     This  increase  of  farming  land  would   have  to  be  Be<  ared 
from  an  Indian,  as  all  available  farm  land  belonging  to  the  school  is  under  cultiva- 
tion.    Fifty  acres  of  beautiful  land  adjoining  the  school  farm, belonging  to  a  blind 
Indian,  could  be  secured  for  a  nominal  rent,  and  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  school. 

SANTEE   NORMAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  school  work 
here  that  will  bo  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Indian  and  a  credit  to  the^Departi. 

This  school,  wi.h  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  lie  v.  A. 
L.Riggsand  an  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  is  among  the  best  schools  for  Indian 
training.  The  closing  exercises  of  this  school  were  very  creditable.  Their  buildings, 
eighten  in  number,  are  well  adapted  and  convenient  for  the  work,  giving  accommo- 
dation for  the  large  and  small  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  separate  buildings,  all  eating 
in  one  dining-hall,  which  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  capable  of  seating 
200  pupils  at  one  time. 

Tho  industries  taught  at  this  school  are,  for  boys,  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
shoemaking,  stock-raising,  and  farming  on  a  limited  scale ;  and  for  the  girls,  all  kinds 
of  housework,  sewing,  etc.  A  great  deal  might  be  written  regarding  the  good  work 
being  done  by  this  school.  The  Episcopal  mission,  under  the  management  of  Bishop 
W.  II.  Hare,  has  been very*useful  in  leading  Indians  in  the  way  of  right  living.  The 
churches,  3  in  oumber,  were,  up  to  July  2t5,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev. 
W.  VV.  Fowler,  who  was  always  ready  to  look  after  the  wants  of  these  people,  and 
displayed  an  earnest  zeal  that  was  truly  commendable.  Hope  school,  situated  at 
Springfield,  Dak.,  belongs  to  this  mission  (Miss  F.  E.  Howes,  principal),  has  accom- 
modations for  32  pupils,  who  are  carefully  taught,  the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  general 
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housework,  sewing,  etc. ;  the  boys,  care  of  garden,  grounds,  cattle,  and  2  boys  learn- 
ing trades. 

The  Government  day  school,  located  at  Flandreau,  Dak.,  reports  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23  for  10  months.  The  hoard  of  27  pupils  was  paid  a  portion  of  the  year,  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $873.80.  These  children  were  hoarded  among  the  Indian 
families  living  near  the  school.  The  Flandreau  Indians  all  being  farmers,  the  chil- 
dren receive  some  industrial  instruction  at  home. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian  schools  are  industrial  schools,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  quarterly  school-report  hlanks  he  amended  so  as  to  require  that 
the  industrial  occupation  of  children  be  given  with  each  change  of  season,  and  that 
the  principal  of  contract  school  he  required  to  forward  with  his  quarterly  reports  a 
written  statement  embodying  the  main  features  of  his  school's  progress. 

Report  of  W.  D.  C.  Gibson,  Agent,  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada. 

The  hoarding-school  at  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  as  also  the  day  school  at  Walker 
River  reservation,  have  hoth  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  pupils.  Not- 
withstanding that  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  training-school  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  obtained  10  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  (boys)  from  the  hoard- 
ing-school and  8  hoys  from  Walker  River  reservation,  and,  judging  from  letters 
received  of  recent  date  hy  relatives  and  friends  from  these  hoys,  they  are  apparently 
hetter  contented  with  their  new  home  than  was  anticipated,  yet  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  move  in  having  the  transfer  of  the  children  made,  as  it  has 
certainly  had  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  schools,  which  I  hope  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. The  children  who  were  competing  with  each  other  in  advancement  in  edu- 
cation seem  to  have  lost  soino  of  their  ambition  in  that  direction,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove 
a  hard  task  to  revive  it  again  as  of  yore,  the  parents  of  those  remaining,  no  doubt, 
fearing  that  when  their  children  arrive  at  the  same  proficiency  they  will  leave  them 
also,  Avhile  the  parents  of  those  who  are  in  Colorado  mourn  them  as  lost  or  as  they 
would  the  dead,  and  are  frequently  at  the  office  at  daylight  making  inquiries  as  to 
their  (the  children's)  welfare  and  asking  for  letters. 

It  is  really  a  pitiful  sight  to  witness  their  distress  and  sOrrow  at  times  when  they 
come  to  talk  about  the  children  and  ask  how  many  u moons"  before  they  come 
home,  while  their  appearance  indicates  that  they  had  passed  a  restless  night,  or  per- 
haps not  slept  any.  At  times  I  really  feel  sorry,  and  console  them  in  every  possible 
manner,  hy  pointing  out  the  advantages  their  children  will  derive  hy  the  change, 
and  refer  them  to  the  letters  of  encouragement  they  receive.  They  have  heard  of 
recent  Indian  troubles  in  Colorado  and  their  greatest  fears  will  soon  be  aroused,  when 
I  anticipate  that  they  will  insist  that  I  shall  intercede  in  their  hehalf  with  the  De- 
partment to  have  their  children  returned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  having  an  appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  training-school  in  Carson  City,  or  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  as  I  firmly  helieve  it  would  prove  the  very  best  thing  which 
could  bo  done  for  the  rising  generation  ofahorigines  of  this  State,  and  my  opinion  is 
lor!  Hied  by  the  action  of  the  last  State  legislature  in  session,  when  it  appropriated 
$10,000  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  are  praying  for  such  a  school, 
where  shildren  can  he  taught  within  their  reach. 

Now  that  our  school  facilities  are  to  he  increased  hy  the  huilding  of  a  new  school- 
house  here  at  agency  headquarters,  I  confidently  look  for  a  large  attendance  of* 
pupils  when  it  is  completed.     There  are  enough  Pah-Ute  children  of  school  ago  to 
fill  a  half-dozen  school  houses,  providing  there  was  some  means  devised  for  collecting 
them  and  compelling  their  attendance  at  school. 

I  helieve  in  compulsory  education.  We  have  such  a  law  in  force  in  this  State,  and 
as  the  citizens  are  constantly  complaining  of  Indian  children  being  a  great  nuisance 
around  their  towns  and  rdaces  of  business,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  the  State  law 
could  be  readily  so  amended  as  to  require  peace  officers  to  arrest  all  Indian  children 
of  school  age  and  deliver  them  to  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  at  their  termi- 
nal points  for  receiving  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  from  where  they  could  he  con- 
veyed to  schools  ou  reservations  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  Government. 

This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  more  boarding-schools,  hut  I  believe  the 
beneficial  results  that  would  accrue  by  adopting  such  a  course  would  warrant  the 
expenditure. 

There  is  certainly  no  class  of  people  within  the  confines  of  our  Government  upon 
whom  the  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  law  could  hestow  such  beneficial  results  as  it 
would  upon  our  ahorigines. 
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INDUSTRIES   TAUGHT. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  carpentering,  blacksmith ing,  teaming,  farming,  garden- 
ing, handling  wood,  and  caring  for  stock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial 
teachers.     They  have  raised  from  8  acres  of*  land  under  cultivation  the  following : 

Potatoes bushels..  350 

Corn do....  50 

Turnips do 15 

Vegetables  (assorted) pounds..  15,000 

Melons 4,000 

Pumpkins 500 

Cabbages heads..  500 

The  girls  have  been  taught  sewing,  cooking,  chamber-work,  etc.  They  have  fabri- 
cated during  the  year  the  following  articles  : 

Aprons - 15 

Chemise , 110 

Dresses - 121 

Pants ..pairs..     60 

Shirts - 251 

Skirts - 2 

Pillow-cases 4(> 

Bed-ticks 7 

Towels 23 

Vests 5 

Waists  ; 4 

At  the  boarding-school  we  have  had  (for  the  ten  montluw  school  was  in  session)  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  57  pupils.  At  the  day  school  a  daily  average  attendance 
for  the  number  of  days  school  was  in  session  during  the  ten  months,  38. 

In  summing  up  the  advancements  made  by  the  pupils,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  my 
most  sanguine  and  earnest  hopes  for  their  success  has  been  more  than  realized. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  vacation  wo  have  had  all  the  agency  and  school  buildings  repaired,  reno- 
vated, and  whitewashed,  which  gives  the  surroundings  hero  a  cheerful  and  attract- 
ive appearance. 

Report  of  John  B.  Scott,  Agent,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada. 

The  day  school  established  at  this  agency  on  the  14th  of  March  last  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  under  the  superior  guidance  of  Mrs.  L.  J.  Wienss,  who  seems  to 
possess  a  peculiar  faculty  for  teaching  Indian  children.  I  am  much  pleased  with  her 
mode  of  teaching  and  general  supervision  of  the  scholars.  Considering  the  short 
time  this  school  has  been  in  operation  the  scholars  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Indian  children  learn  the  primary  branches  of  education  as  readily  as  white  chil- 
dren, while  in  writing  and  drawing  they  excel.  A  midday  meal  is  given  the  pupils 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  all  concerned.  The  boys  attending  the  school 
have  performed  cheerfully  the  manual  labor  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  school 
garden,  and  vegetables  will  be  produced  sufficient  to  supply  the  school  during  the 
winter. 

The  daily  average  attendance  is  35  scholars.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  at  this 
agency. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  present  school-room  should  be  enlarged  aud  that  an 
additional  teacher  be  employed.  I  think  50  scholars  could  be  induced  to  attend  school 
if  room  could  be  provided. 

After  a  term  of  four  months  and  one-half  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  a  vacation 
of  four  weeks  during  August,  so  as  to  give  the  scholars  rest  and  allow  the  larger  boys 
to  assist  their  rjarents  during  harvest. 

Report  of  Fletcher  J.  Coivart,  Agent,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico. 

A  boarding  school  of  35  pupils  has  been  maintained  at  the  agency  during  the 
entire  year,  and  a  day  school  at  Three  Rivers,  45  miles  distant,  until  April,  when 
the  removal  of  the  Jicarillas  necessitated  its  discontinuance.  The  same  cause  de- 
pleted the  boarding  school  of  about  half  its  pupils.  Considerable  trouble  was  expe- 
rienced in  refilling  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  withhold  rations  and  use  force  before 
it  could  be  accomplished. 
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The  intensity  of  their  opposition  to  the  school  is  almost  incredible,  hut  why  they 
so  oppose  it  is  hard  to  say.  Their  children  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than 
they  are  in  the  camp,  have  comfortable  houses  and  beds,  and  they  are  permitted  to  see 
them  at  any  time  they  choose.  Still  there  is  nothing  that  so  demoralizes  them  as  a 
requisition  upon  the  camp  for  pupils.  They  sometimes  try  to  bribe  me  to  leave  their 
children  alone,  and  all  my  coaxing  and  reasoning  with  them  amount  apparently  to 
nothing.  In  several  instances  where  men  have  been  required  to  furnish  a  child  they 
have  given  their  horses  to  other  members  of  their  hand,  generally  poor  women,  for  a 
substitute.  However,  after  the  children  have  been  there  a  little  time  in  school,  all 
parties  seem  to  become  reconciled,  and  an  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  have  them  re- 
turn to  camp. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  when  once  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish compares  favorably  with  that  of  white  children.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  impress  upon  them  is  a  regard  for  neatness  and  care  of  their  clothing. 
Fondness  for  dirt  and  rags  seems  to  be  inherent  in  them. 

No  amount  of  wrashing  and  mending  is  adequate  to  keep  them  decent  with  the  al- 
lowance of  clothing  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  school  farm  has  been  increased  from  2  to  15  acres  under  the  present  manage- 
ment. An  ample  supply  of  vegetables  was  harvested  last  autumn  for  the  winter  aud 
spring  use  of  the  school. 

This  year  the  yield  will  be  much  greater  and  more  varied.  I  estimate  that  it  will 
consist  of  10  tons  of  oat  hay,  30  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  corn,  5,000  pounds 
of  potatoes,  2,000  heads  of  cabbage,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  50  bushels  of  beets,  20 
bushels  of  onions,  and  1,000  pumpkins,  besides  peas,  beans,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc. 
The  school  herd  has  received  good  attention,  and  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  The 
children  have  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  of  which  they  are  fond.  This  is 
a  taste  cultivated  altogether  in  the  school.  The  camp  Indians  never  avail  themselves 
ot  such  luxuries.  A  supply  of  hay  for  the  winter  feed  of  the  milch  cows  is  provided 
by  the  jmpils  under  the  industrial  teacher.  One  pupil  has  been  kept  half  the  time 
with  the  blachsmith,  and  is  becoming  familiar  with  such  work.  Two  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  shoe  and  harness-maker,  who  has  also  instructed  them  in  carpenter's 
work,  house  painting,  etc.  They  have  assisted  in  nearly  all  the  work  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  done.  Two  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year, 
an  additional  dormitory  for  boys,  and  a  shoe  and  harness  shop.  The  girls,  all  of 
whom  are  yet  small,  are  taught  such  domestic  wrork  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
learn.  Several  of  the  boys  (more  advanced)  subscribe  for  and  read  a  small  newspaper 
published  for  Indian  youths.  • 

Report  of  S.  S.  Patterson,  Agent,  Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico. 

The  school  has  not  made  the  progress  the  past  year  that  I  had  hoped  for.  By  the 
constant  and  presistent  efforts  of  the  agent  and  school  employe's  only  an  average 
attendance  of  43  could  be  secured ;  a  slight  increase  over  last  year.  The  prog- 
ress, howrever,  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  5  of  the  pupils  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  caused  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  the  Indians  as  to 
the  proper  care  of  their  children,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  withdraw 
theirs  from  the  school.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  preventing  others  that  had  been 
promised  from  coming  in.  It  will  require  some  time  to  fully  restore  the  lost  confi- 
dence. Another  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  six  boys  and  a  girl  for  per- 
sistent disobedience  to  the  rules  and  other  misconduct.  These  pupils  were  too  old  to 
be  brought  under  strict  discipline,  and  for  the  good  of  the  school  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  them  go. 

Without  the  instruction  of  industrial  training  I  fear  that  the  matter  of  education 
will  make  slow  progress  among  these  people.  The  Navajos  have  a  natural  and  strong 
aversion  to  what  may  be  termed  book  learning,  but  they  readily  take  to  the  trades 
and  appreciate  such  instruction,  which  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration.  The 
school  having  had  no  vacation  last  year,  this  year  it  was  given  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September.  About  half  the  pupils,  including  the  girls, 
remained  in  the  building ;  the  others  visited  their  parents  and  friends  about  the  reser- 
vation. The  superintendent  and  matron  have  worked  like  Spartans  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  I  hope  as  a  result  of  their  continued  labors  another 
year  a  more  gratifying  report  may  be  shown. 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Moquis  the  agent  says : 

The  prospect  is  still  favorable  for  a  liberal  support  of  the  school,  and  no  time  should 
he  lost  in  opening  it.  The  Moquis  are  more  inclined  to  yield  to  persuasion  of  this 
kind  than  the  Navajos.  Even  the  Araibe  chief,  whose  people  until  recently  despised 
the  face  of  a  white  man,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  would  send  two  of  his  own 
children  to  the  school,  and  would  secure  several  others  from  his  village. 

These  are  good  signs  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  these  benighted  people. 
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Report  of  M.  C.  Williams,  Agent,  Pueblo   Igency,  Neic  Mexico. 

There  are  two  Government  day  schools,  supported  entirely  by  Government ;  that 
is,  the  pay  of  teachers— one  at  Acoma  and  the  other  at  San  Felipe  Pueblo.  The  Acoma 
school  has  had  but  small  attendance,  the  teacher  alleging  as  a  reason  the  want  of  a 
suitable  house.  The  San  Felipe  school  has  done  fairly  well,  the  teacher  having  nearly 
as  many  as  he  can  well  attend  to,  the  pupils  having  made  fair  progress,  and  I  think 
the  teaeher  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duty. 

There  are  7  day  schools  carried  on  by  contract  with  Catholic  Board  of  Missions,  and 
4  day  schools  carried  on  by  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

One  boarding  school  for  boys,  managed  under  supervision  of  Catholic  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  Santa  F6,  and  one  for  girls  at  Bernalillo. 

One  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Albuquerque,  under  management  of 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions;  Ramona  school  for  benefit  of  Navajos,  Apache,  and 
other  Indians  at  Santa  F6  ;  boarding  at  Santa  F6,  under  management  of  Congrega- 
tional Church,  or  University  of  New  Mexico;  also  the  bonded  Government  school  at 
Albuquerque. 

The  total  average  of  all  these  schools  during  the  past  year  is  C80  pupils.  All  of 
them  have  done  fairly  well. 

Besides  these  there  are  about  100  pupils  (pueblo  Indians)  in  attendance  at  Carlisle 
school.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  the  East  at  Carlisle  have  re- 
turned, aud  are  pursuing  the  trades  learned  there  and  are  doing  well,  while  others, 
notably  the  girls,  are  not  doing  so  well. 

They  return  to  the  pueblos  with  good  clothes  and  rather  higher  ideas  of  life  than 
the  average  Indian  has;  hence  they  are  rather  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  derided 
by  their  people. 

No  suitable  occupation  is  opened  to  them  in  their  villages,  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth- 
ing they  had  upon  arrival  is  worn  out,  they  relapse  into  the  habits  of  their  associates. 

I  believe  that  more  good  could  be  accomplished  if  they  could  all  be  taughtiu  theneigh- 
borhood  of  their  families  and  occasional  visits  allowed,  so  that  they  could  influence 
their  relatis'es  and  friends.  An  absence  of  four  or  five  years  alienates  the  parent  from 
the  child  and  the  child  from  the  parent,  and  much  of  the  good  intended  by  educa- 
tion is  thus  lost.  While  believing  this,  I  believe  that  the  industrial  schools  in  the 
Territory  are  much  the  best  to  advance  the  pupils  in  every  way. 

Report  of  T.  W.  Jackson,  Agent,  New  York  Agency,  New  York. 

The  Indian  schools  in  this  agency,  numbering  29,  are  supported  by  and  are  under 
the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  cost  of 
this  State  last  year  for  the-  support  of  these  schools  was  $9,122.33,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  about  500  pupils. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation,  is  partly  supported 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  set  apart  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  paid  annually 
out  of  certaiu  moneys  due  them  by  treaty.  The  asylum  also  receives  the  per  capita 
annuity  due  to  each  child  while  residing  at  the  institution.  This  school  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indians  who  take  advantago  of  it,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has 
brought  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  to  abetter  state  of  civilization  than  upon  the 
other  reservations.  It  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  under  its  charge 
about  one  hundred  children,  giving  the  girls  practical  instruction  in  housekeeping 
and  household  duties,  and  the  boys  in  farming  and  other  useful  trades. 

Report  of  Robert  L.  Leatherwoocl,  Agent,  Eastern  Chester  Agency,  North  Carolina. 

TIIE   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  training  school  carried  on  at  this  agency,  in  which  are  kept  40  Indian 
children — 20  boys  and  20  girls — who  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed. 

The  boys,  in  addition  to  the  various  English  branches,  are  taught  to  farm,  to  use 
stock,  to  work  in  the  shops,  and  various  other  useful  industries  ;  and  the  girlsf  in  ad- 
dition to  the  English  branches,  are  taught  housekeeping,  dairy  work,  and  various 
other  duties.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  the  training  school  that  the  chil 
dren  make  the  greater  progress.  The  location  of  this  school  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled. It  is  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  a  beautiful  plateau.  TheGov  ernment  has 
erected  some  very  excellent  buildings  at  this  place  for  educational  purposes.  The 
school-rooms  are  sufficiently  large  for  a  school  of  100  or  more,  and  80  could  easily 
be  kept  in  the  home. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  Government,  and  is  under  the  control  of  PI.  W.  Spray 
by  contract.  The  children  have  made  rapid  progress,  which  shows  clearly  that  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  improved. 
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THE    DAY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  also,  in  addition  to  the  training  school,  five  day  schools  carried  on  at  this 
agency,  located  at  the  following  places:  Cherokee,  N.  C,  Swain  county;  Birdtown, 
N.  C,  Swain  county;  Big  Cove,  N.  C,  Swain  county;  Macedonia,  N.  C,  Jackson 
county,  and  Robbinsville,  N.  C,  Graham  county.  The  day  schools  are  supported  by 
the  interest  on  the  educational  fund  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  and  are  under 
control  of  B.  C.  Hobbs,  by  contract.  Those  schools  are  all  well  patronized  by  the 
Indians,  and  are  doing  much  good.  The  children  who  attend  them  soon  learn  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language.  I  think  the  educational  interest  is 
rapidly  advancing,  and  will  soon  be  the  means  of  making  good,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious citizens  of  the  Indians. 

Report  of  J.  B.  McClane,  Agent,  Grande  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon. 

There  is  but  one  boarding-school.  The  boys'  school-house  was  east  of  girls'  school 
108  feet.  I  have  moved  it  156  feet  east  and  389  feet  south,  a  much  better  location 
It  is  24  by  40  feet,  two  stories.  It  should  be  enlarged  by  25  feet  in  length  to  give 
more  room,  but  it  is  too  late  for  this  season  if  we  do  our  other  repairs.  The  female 
school-house  is  60  by  70.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  mo  to  report  what  it  needs,  having 
done  that  last  year.  I  have  authority  for  the  lumber,  and  it  is  on  hand  and  ready  to 
put  up,  but  I  have  not  the  authority  nor  money  to  go  ahead  with  the  improvement, 
but  expect  it  every  day. 

Number  of  school  children,  60.  Expense  of  school  to  the  Government,  per  capita, 
is  less  than  $100  per  annum. 

*  *  *  The  sisters  that  are  employed  in  the  school  are  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
There  are  seven  persons  employed  in  the  school ;  five  sisters,  one  young  man  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  one  Indian  industrial  teacher;  this  last  fills  a  place  that  will  save 
the  Government  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Report  of  Joseph  Emery,  Agent,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon. 

We  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation.  At.  these  schools  over 
200  Indian  children  have  received  instruction  during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  175.  It  is  my  constant  aim  not  only  to  have  imparted  to  these  children 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  to  have  them  instructed  in  all  the  lines 
of  industrial  work  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the  resources  placed  at  my  command, 
which  are  calculated  to  make  them  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  thus  fit  them  for 
self-support  and  citizenship. 

Two  years  ago  last  May,  19  of  our  most  intelligent  pupils  were  removed  from 
our  schools,  and  taken  to  the  Indian  training  school,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  now 
located  at  or  near  Salem,  Oreg.  Since  then  ten  of  these  children  have  died,  one 
other  sent  home  to  die ;  five  still  remain  at  the  school  (two  having  graduated  and 
returned  home).  Two  of  these,  I  understand,  are  in  declining  health.  These  deaths 
have  not  resulted  from  the  want  of  kind  care  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  school ; 
but  the  change  from  this  dry,  cold  climate  and  great  altitude  to  the  low  land  and 
damp  climate  of  the  Willamette  valley  has  proved  disastrous  to  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  children. 

These  numerous  deaths  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  wide-spread  discontentment 
among  my  Indians. 

So  intense  is  this  feeling  that  any  effort  to  remove  children  from  this  reservation 
at  present  to  that  school  would  be  met  with  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

Bevort  of  Jos.  B.  Lane,  Agent,  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon. 

The  limited  opportunity  and  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  school  children  at- 
tending the  boarding-school  here  prevents  me  from  saying  what  advancement  they 
have  made  in  their  books  or  industrial  pursuits  during  the  year,  but  from  my  limited 
observation  I  am  convinced  that  their  instruction  is  an  uphill  work,  and  one  that 
requires  great  patience  and  perseverance.  Upon  my  taking  charge  here  I  found 
about  60  boys  and  girls  attending  boarding-school,  whose  chief  occupation  seemed 
to  consist  in  trying  how  not  to  accomplish  anything  beneficial  to  themselves  and  in 
kicking  up  as  much  deviltry  as  they  know  how.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  pretty  hard  lot. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  exceptions.  Some  of  the  employe's  connected  with  the 
school  were  persons  wholly  unfit  for  their  positions,  and  morality  was  at  a  low  condition. 
It  became  necessary  to  dismiss  several  of  them  on  this  account.  I  will  attempt  to 
reconstruct  matters  at*  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  It  is  now  vacation,  and 
only  about  15  to  20  remain  in  the  boarding  hall,  sufficient  to  assist  in  the  necessary 
duties  around  the  school  and  farm. 
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Report  of  B.  Coffey,  Agent,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon. 

The  boarding-school  management  at  this  agency  lias,  I  regret  to  state,  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  within  the  past  year. 

The  superintendent — a  Roman  Catholic  priest — got  the  idea,  from  somo  outsiders, 
of  course  (and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  reliable),  that  the  school  was  entirely  outside  of 
the  control  of  the  agent,  and  in  some  cases  objected  to  my  orders  on  some  small  mat- 
ters which  were  afterwards  amicably  settled.  Inspector  George  R.  Pearsons  arrived 
here,  and  on  his  visit  to  the  school,  October  25,  1886,  after  examination  of  classes,  etc., 
he  suspended  the  superintendent  and  appointed  another  temporarily,  but  the  teachers, 
matron,  seamstress,  and  laundress  being  sisters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  all  left 
their  positions  on  the  30th  of  October,  thereby  breaking  the  school  up  for  a  day  or  two 
until  new  teachers  assumed  control,  which  was  done  at  once. 

One  of  the  mixed  bloods  of  the  reservation  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  the 
other  employes,  including  one  Indian  teacher  (all  seculars),  ran  the  school  pretty  well 
for  some  months,  when  several  of  the  parents  of  the  Catholic  pupils,  who  compose  the 
majority  of  the  school  children,  complained  of  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  new 
superintendent,  and  threatened  to  remove  their  children  if  the  superintendent  Was 
not  removed.  Some  of  them  were  actually  removed,  as  shown  by  the  proceedings  of 
an  Indian  council  held  here  May  20  last,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  at  that  time,  and 
which  well  exemplified  the  state  of  feeling  among  these  people.  At  my  request  and 
remonstrance,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the  children  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  when  I  promised  a  change  should  be* made. 

Ever  since  the  school  was  lirsl  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  sisters  as 
teachers  a  jealousy  has  existed  between  the  Protestants  (who  are  small  in  number, 
but  who  can  and  have  caused  no  small  trouble),  and  the  Catholic;  Indians  in  regard 
to  this  school,  notwithstanding  tin?  fact  that  every  inspector  who  has  visited  here — 
my  predecessors  as  well  as  myself — explained  time  after  time  that  this  was  not  a  Cath- 
olic but  most  emphatically  a  Government  school,  and  for  all  the  children  alike,  and 
that  no  one's  religion  should  be  in  any  way  interfered  with,  and  that  the  sisters  were 
employed  because  they  were  known  to  be  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  had  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  although  they  pretended  to  believe  it  yet  their  actions  showed  that  they 
did  not,  as  scarcely  one  of  them  sent  their  children  to  school  during  the  sisters'  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  recommended  when  I  forwarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  council  above 
referred  to,  a  good  male  superintendent  would,  I  hope,  be  appointed  direct  by  the 
office,  as  it  requires  no  small  skill  and  tact,  combined  with  firmness  and  kindness,  to 
run  this  school  here  to  suit  all.  This  should  be  a  man  who  would  enforce  the  rules 
and  regulations  with  firmness,  see  that  the  employes  performed  their  whole  duty,  and, 
in  tine,  be  a  superintendent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  acting  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  agent,  we  would  have  a  school  here  in  a  short  time  as  good  as  any  of  its 
kind.  All  the  elements  for  a  good  school  exist  here.  The  children)  are  tractable  and 
intelligent,  and  the  supplies  furnished  by  tin;  Government  are  more  than  liberal,  so 
that  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  make  it  a  success. 

Moreover,  the  Indians,  when  they  know  a  superintendent  has  been  appoiuted  from 
Washington,  that  all  children  are  treated  alike,  and  that  religion  does  not  enter  in 
any  way  into  the  business,  the  slightest  trouble  or  bad  feeling  would  not  exist.  The 
scholars,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  could  have  their  own  Sunday  schools 
and  could  attend  their  own  church  at  any  time  under  charge  of  some  of  the  employe's. 
I  would  not  recommend  a  mixed  blood  or  Indian,  even  if  competent,  to  any  position 
outside  of  a  subordinate  one,  as  their  own  people  do  not  sufficiently  respect  them. 

Report  of  Jason  Wheeler,  Agent,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

They  have  been  conducted  and  managed  efficiently  in  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
prosperously,  and  with  marked  and  good  results,  save  at  Sinemasho.  The  number 
of  children  attended  the  Sinemasho  school  was  38 ;  males,  22 ;  females,  16.  School 
was  taught  103-V  months.  Average  attendance  during  that  time  was  26g^f ;  largest 
average  was  35^-  during  May. 

At  the  agency  boarding  school  the  number  of  scholars  attending  was  69 ;  males,  43 ; 
females,  26;  a  gain  of  15  scholars  above  last  session. 

School  was  taught  10^  months.  Average  attendance  during  that  time  was  54£f ; 
largest  average  was  64  j|j  in  February. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  was  constructed  at  Sinemasho  last  year  a  school-house  by  the  employe's,  with 
bhe  aid  of  a  few  Indian  laborers,  which  makes  the  school  building  good  and  sufficient. 
But  the  buildings  at  the  agency  school  are  in  a  bad  state.     More  room  is  needed,  es- 
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pecially  for  the  girls'  sleeping  apartment  and  for  the  superintendent  and  matron. 
The  girls'  sleeping  apartment  is  a  one-half-story  room,  with  a  7-foot  ceiling,  with 
very  poor  ventilation. 

The  rules  and  regulations  require  the  superintendent  and  matron  to  sleep  in  the 
bnilding.  There  is  no  such  place  provided,  except  a  small  room  partitioned  off  from 
the  girls'  dormitory,  10  by  16, 7-foot  ceiling.  The  physician  in  charge  here  pronounced 
it  unsafe  and  totally  unfit  for  occupancy. 

I  have  asked  for  authority  to  build  and  repair,  but  have  not  received  it. 

Report  of  Timothy  A.  Byrnes,  Agent,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  much  increased  in  scholarship  during  the  past  year. 
The  school  building  has  been  filled  beyond  its  capacity.  The  school  supplies  were 
very  scant,  and  I  was  not  able  to  clothe  the  pupils  as  they  should  have  been.  In  the 
increase  of  the  school  I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  superintendent,  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Weeks,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  her  duties.  The  children  are 
mostly  small,  averaging  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  they  have  made  good  progress 
in  their  studies.  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  these  Indians  very  much  opposed  to 
schools  and  to  work  of  any  kind.  By  good  management  and  hard  work  among  them, 
I  succeeded  in  gathering  their  children  in.  They  now  seem  not  only  contented  but 
are  well  pleased  with  the  school  and  the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  it.  The  school  buildings  are  not  fit  for  the  needs  of  the  agency.  They 
are  entirely  too  small,  illy  constructed,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  during  the  winter  season. 
More  room  and  better  buildings  are  needed.  I  have  made  this  school  popular  with 
the  Indians,  and  had  I  the  necessary  accommodations  I  could  largely  increase  the  at- 
tendance.    *     *     * 

UNCOMPAHGEE  RESERVATION. 

There  is  no  school  on  this  reservation.  A  very  small  one-story  building  was  put  up 
here  for  school  purposes  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  plastered  this  spring.  It  was  never 
used  as  a  school  and  never  will  be,  until  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  day  school  al  this  agency  would  not  be  a  success,  as  the  Indians  live  great 
distances  from  the  agency.  Boarding  facilities  must  be  provided  to  secure  a  school 
at  this  agency.  If  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  purpose,  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  could  secure  a  good  school  with  a  little  time,  patience,  aud  hard  work. 

Report  of  Richard  D.  Gryder,  Agent,  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

At  this  agency  there  are  four  schools,  under  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions;  two  at  Colville  Mission, 
one  hoys'  and  one  girls',  and  two  at  Cceur  d'Alene  Mission,  oue  boys'  and  one  girls'. 
They  are  all  industrial  schools,  the  boys'  being  in  charge  of  the  fathers  and  the  girls' 
of  the  sisters. 

My  first  visit  was  with  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  and  the  fathers  and  the  sisters  had 
no  information  of  our  coming  until  we  presented  ourselves.  Enough  can  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  sisters,  and  the  great  good  they  have  accomplished  in 
this  reservation.  Ever  attentive  and  watchful  of  those  under  their  charge,  they 
have  succeeded  in  developing  a  change  in  the  girls  that  is  wonderful. 

There  were  46  girls  in  attendance  at  the  Colville  Mission  School,  and  44  at  the  De 
Smet  Mission  School  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  reserve. 

Everything  about  the  premises  was  neat  and  clean,  the  scholars  far  advanced  in 
English  branches  of  education,  and  more  than  ordinarily  skillful  in  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, fancy  work,  and  housekeeping. 

The  fathers  have  used  the  energy  for  which  they  are  noted  in  educating  the  boys, 
and  have  been  very  successful ;  everything  about  the  school  was  neat  and  clean. 
The  scholars  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  number  of  boys  in  any  public 
school,  both  in  education  and  behavior.  Some  of  them  have  developed  remarkable 
talent  in  mathematics. 

There  are  51  boys  in  attendance  at  the  De  Smet,  and  33  boys  at  the  Colville  Mission 
Schools.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  hard  problem  to 
solve.  Educate  a  boy  or  girl,  taken  from  a  tepee,  to  the  standard  of  the  whites.  After 
educating  them  say,  We  have  done  all  we  can  for  you  ;  go  back  to  your  people  and 
profit  by  your  education.  The  consequence,  twenty-nine  times  out  of  thirty,  will 
be  that  they  will  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  unable  to  brook  the  sneers  of  their 
companions.  They  throw  away  the  supposed  advantages  of  civilization  and  soon  be- 
come the  worst  Indians  in  the  tribe,  so  that  after  educating  them  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  watch  over  them  until  they  become  accustomed  to  some  branch 
of  industry. 
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I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  of  haying  an  agency 
boarding-school  on  the  reserve  Large  enough  bo  accommodate  the  children  from  the 
three  tribes  who  do  not  want  their  children  to  go  to  the  Catholic  schools,  and  would 
suggest  that  the  agency  buildings  at  this  place  be  turned  into  a  school  for  Spokane, 
Moses,  Nez  Perce's,  San  Puells,  and  Nespelim  Indians,  and  have  the  agency  removed 
to  Hepsilum,  where  the  agent  is  most  needed. 

Report  of  W.  S.  Powellt  Agent,  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

THE   BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  boarding-school  is  situated  at  the  agency,  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Neah  Bay, 
and  has  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  Makah  Indian  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  found  to  be  83;  of  this  number,  including 
the  apprentices,  64  have  attended  the  industrial  boarding-school,  the  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  having  been  f>:>,  which  average  would  have  been  larger  but  for 
the  parents  keeping  their  children  with  them  during  the  fall  months  to  dig  potatoes 
after  the  hop-picking  season  was  over. 

THE  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quillehute  day  school  had  a  large  attendance,  averaging  51.  The  scholars 
have  done  fairly  well.  The  Department  granted  me  permission  last  year  to  issue  to 
each  girl  and  hoy  one  suit  of  clothing,  which  had  a  happy  effect,  and  I  hope  the  same 
issue  will  be  granted  this  year.  The  teachers  are  S.  W".  Smith,  principal,  with  salary 
of  $500,  and  H.  G.  Smith,  assistant,  with  salary  of  $360.  The  Jamestown  day  school, 
which  had  "belonged  to  the  Nisqually  agency,  was  placed  under  my  charge  last  Sep- 
tember. This  was  done  without  any  expressed  wish  or  desire  on  my  part,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1887,  it  was  in  the  same  manner  retransferred  to  that 
agency.  The  teacher  represents  to  me  that  there  has  been  better  attendance  and  more 
interest  this  year  than  any  previous  year  since  In1  has  had  charge.  The  Clallam  In- 
dians, for  whom  this  school  is  carried  on,  and  the  Hoh  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
Quinaielt  agency,  should  belong  to  this  agency  as  they  would  be  nearer  and  more 
accessible  to  the  agent,  and  this  would  be  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians. 

Report  of  Edwin  Eells,  Agent,  Nisqually  and  Skolcomish,  Washington  Territory. 

This  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  with  gratifying  success.  The  three 
boarding  schools  belonging  to  this  agency  have  beeu  as  full  as  the  buildings  could 
accommodate.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  and  the  interest  taken 
by  their  parents  in  the  schools  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  wrork  should  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  is  their  surest  safeguard. 

There  are  needed  more  permanent  buildings,  and  enlarged  quarters  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  schools  of  this  agency,  and  they  should  be  put  on  a  sure  and  inde- 
pendent basis.  New  buildings  are  needed  on  the  Puyallup  reservation,  as  this  loca- 
tion has  many  and  superior  advantages  for  a  high  school. 

There  should  be  accommodations  for  150  scholars,  with  training  shops  in  which  the 
older  boys  could  learn  trades,  while  the  other  schools  belonging  to  this  agency  should 
still  be  kept  up  as  feeders  to" this  school,  and  also  on  account  of  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  they  would  have  on  the  Indians  living  on  these  reservations.  Good  schools, 
with  homes  and  proper  religious  instruction,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
requisites  for  making  good  citizens  and  successful  men.  There  are  good  farms  con- 
nected with  all  the  boarding-schools  which  are  well  supplied  with  stock,  tools,  school 
herds,  and  all  conveniences  needed  to  carry  them  on,  so  that  the  expense  of  sustain- 
ing these  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

But  little  money  has  been  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  sev- 
eral schools  during  the  past  year. 

Two  laundries  have  been  erected,  one  at  each  the  Chehalis  and  S'Kokomisk  reser- 
vations, one  and  one-half  stories  high,  20  by  30  feet,  and  at  a  cost  of  $250  each. 

There  has  also  been  erected  at  Chehalis  a  "carpenter  shop  18  by  24  feet,  built  exclu- 
sively by  Indian  labor.  Several  of  the  old  houses  have  had  new  roofs  put  on  them 
and  repairs  have  been  made  in  various  ways. 

Report  of  Charles  Willoughby,  Agent,  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

SCHOOL  AND   AGEXCY   BUILDINGS. 

Living  in  such  a  climate,  on  a  bleak  coast,  open  to  the  fury  of  prevailing  storms, 
witl  a  rainfall  which  can  only  be  surpassed  at  Neah  Bay,  north  of  us,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  suppose  we  are  safely  housed  ;  that  our  buildings  are  substantial  and  imper- 
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vious  to  wind  and  rain.  And  yet,  Iiow  imicli  the  reverse  is  all  this.  Our  buildings 
are  rotten  from  the  ground  up  ;  every  storm  gust  threatens  to  topple  them  over  ;  the 
rain  drips  in  upon  us  from  the  roofs,  and  the  wind  cuts  keenly  through  the  chinks  in 
the  walls  ;  in  some  of  them  the  beds  have  to  be  covered  with  our  water-proof  cloth- 
ing, and  buckets  placed  to  catch  the  water  during  a  heavy  downpour  ;  while  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  mop  the  floors,  or  place  old  sacking  to  soak  up  the  rain  falling 
upon  everything,  and  being  driven  through  the  side  walls  at  every  gust. 

These  oid  buildings  are  all  of  wood.  We  have  not  a  foot  of  lumber  at  our  com- 
mand, nor  has  there  been  for  years. 

The  expense  of  gettiug  lumber  to  the  agency  would  be  costly  ;  but  were  the  build- 
ings capable  of  repair,  the  Department  would  doubtless  authorize  its  purchase. 
They  are,  however,  past  any  repair,  and  can  only  be  substituted  by  new  buildings. 
Yet  it  is  not  here  our  boarding-school  should  be,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. 

Both  boys'  and  girls' dormitories  are  in  the  roof;  the  boys' over  the  school-room, 
lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end  ;  the  girls'  over  the  employe's  quarters,  at  the  board- 
ing-house, also  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end;  while  in  each  case,  with  nothing 
but  the  rotten  shingles  between  them  and  the  sky.  The  clatter  made  by  the  shod 
feet  of  the  girls  on  the  floor  overhead  is  not  pleasant  music  to  the  employe's  living 
immediately  under  them,  by  any  means. 

The  boys  seek  the  ranches  when  out  of  school,  and  there  are  no  moans  of  prevent- 
ing this  thing,  save  by  locking  them  in  their  dormitory.  Plans  and  cost  of  suitable 
buildings  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  on  two  occasions  by  me,  and  I  have 
urged  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  ever  since  my  advent.  Some  sixteen 
months  ago  a  site  of  5  acres  was  cleared  at  the  Anderson  liouso  (8  miles  south)  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  $300  was  spent  in  doing  this  work  : 
yet,  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  given  up  hopes  of  any- 
thing being  done. 

The  Government  expects  us  to  train  our  school  boys  aud  girls  that  they  may  be- 
come useful  members  in  society.  How  are  we  to  do  it  under  the  circumstances  ?  The 
girls  are  kept  close  prisoners,  save  during  vacations.  We  are  compelled  to  do  this, 
but  is  it  right  ? 

SCHOOLS. 

We  have  a  boarding-school  and  a  day  school ;  the  first  named  at  the  agency  with 
20  scholars,  the  latter  at  the  Queets  Village  with  19  scholars.  These  are,  as  shown, 
71  children  of  ages  between  six  and  sixteen  years,  consequently  there  are  32  of  these 
not  attending  schools.  I  would  here  remark,  however,  many  of  these  non-attendants 
are  troubled  with  loathsome  syphilitic  eruptions,  which  prevents  them  being  inmates 
of  the  boarding-school,  and  that  living  far  away  from  our  day  school,  in  like  manner, 
excludes  them  from  its  benefits.  Again,  there  are  others  whose  parents. are  ever  on 
the  move,  aud  who,  as  occasion  oilers,  attend  white  schools  at  or  near  Georgetown. 

Both  schools  have  been  in  session  ten  and  one-quarter  months  during  the,  year,  and 
I  can  speak  very  favorably  of  the  results  obtained. 

1  have  an  efficient  corps  of  instructors  who  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Report  of  TV.  IT.  TaJbott,  Agent,  Tulalijp  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

The  school  is  under  the  management,  according  to  contract,  with  the  "  bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  missions, "  and  most  ably  conducted  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  one  priest  as  principal  and  head  teacher.  The  Labors  at- 
tached to  such  an  institution  are  arduous,  but  all  things  considered  the  children  have 
been  very  thoroughly  instructed.  The  buildings  need  to  be  enlarged  and  some  im- 
portant repairs  made  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  for  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  however,  that  the 
children  have  been  made  quite  comfortable  under  the  circumstances. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  99^g-. 

Report  of  Thomas  Priestly,  Agent,  Yakima  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  brief  report  of  the  industrial  boarding- 
school  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  four  in  number,  consisting  of  one  com- 
fortable two-story  school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  about  150  pupils,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  fair  quality  of  school  furniture,  books,  etc. ;  one  two-story  dormitory  for 
boys,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  two  used  as  sitting  or  study 
rooms  and  one  as  bath-room  ;  the  upper  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
larger  boys  ;  one  comfortable  building,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  now  used  as  a 
hospital,  and  well  adapted  for  such  purposes;   one  large  boarding-house,  two  stories 
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high,  with  dining  room,  kitchen,  Bitting,  seamstress' sewing  rooms,  laundry,  etc.,  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  dormitories  for  girls  on  the  upper  floor.  School  has  been  in  ses- 
sion ten  months  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  98. 

The  pupils  have  advanced  in  their  studies  during  the  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Although  nearly  all  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language,  they  are  adverse  to  doing 
so,  but  a  strict  enforcement  of  one  of  our  rules  prohibiting  any  other  language  in  or 
about  the  school  has  worked  a  desirable  change. 

Quite  a  number  of  I  he  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  school  are  anxious  to 
have  their  children  educated,  and  send  them  voluntarily,  while  a  larger  number  only 
Bend  them  because  they  are  almost  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  attendance  did  not  fall  off  during  the  year  until  we  were  invaded  by  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  in  May,  Which,  for  a  short  time,  reduced  it.  This  epidemic  only 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  school  sessions  for  ten  days.  During  this  time  we  treated 
about  sixty  eases  in  our  hospital,  all  of  whom  recovered  within  that  time. 

The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  gram- 
mar, and  penmanship. 

The  industries  taught  are  farming,  gardening,  milking,  caring  for  stock,  chopping 
wood,  building  fence,  and  general  farm  work. 

The  trades  taught  them  are  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  carpentering,  harness, 
boot,  and  shoe  making.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  wash,  iron,  cook,  and  all  kinds 
of  house  work.  Regular  details  are  made  daily  among  boys  and  girls,  so  that  each 
pupil  gets  drilled  in" each  branch  of  industry  taught. 

If  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation  wero  gathered  up  there  would 
be  about  250  of  them  that  could  be  spared  by  their  parents  to  attend  school.  It  is 
my  desire  to  make  provision  for  and  gather  these  children  into  the  school  as  fast  as 
practicable,  as  properly-conducted  schools  are  the  only  hope  and  the  only  avenues 
through  which  our  Indians  can  pass  from  barbarism  to  our  degree  of  civilization. 

The  amount  of  farm  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  has  been  far  below  my  ex- 
pectations and  desire,  and  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  were  large  enough  for  such  labor,  and  the  only  farm  near  the 
agency  was  so  foul  or  full  of  weeds  as  to  necessitate  the  plowing  it  up  in  June,  so  as 
to  reclaim  it  and  put  in  condition  for  a  crop  next  season. 

Report  of  Thomas  Jennings,  Agent,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

There  are' two  boarding-schools  on  the  Menominee  reservation,  both  in  successful 
operation.  One  oft  hem  was  built  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Government,  and  has  ample 
accommodations  for  85  pupils,  but  at  times  lot)  have  been  in  attendance.  The  pupils 
are  from  the  three  tribes  of  the  agency,  but  the  Oneidas  have  the  greatest  number  in 
attendance.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  six  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
various  educational  and  industrial  branches,  besides  live  other  persons  employed  as 
matrons,  cooks,  seamstresses,  and  laundresses. 

The  addition  of  a  carpenter  and  shoemaker  to  the  school  as  industrial  teachers  is  a 
large  saving  in  the  expense,  besides  teaching  many  of  the  pupils  trades.  There  has 
been  built  during  the  past  season  a  building  30  by  50  feet  in  size,  which  is  used  for 
carpenter,  shoe,  and  paint  shop,  besides  for  a  store- house  and  wood-shed.  There  is 
now  under  construction  a  barn,  40  by  70  feet,  with  a  stone  basement,  to  be  completed 
to  shelter  the  stock  belonging  to  the  school  and  to  house  the  crops  raised  on  the 
school  farm. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  there  should  be  built  a  good  sized  one-story  building, 
to  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  congregate  in  during  cold  and 
stormy  weather.  A  building  of  t  his  kind  would  not  only  give  the  pupils  a  chance  for 
exercise  during  inclement  weather,  but  would  save  much  wear  and  tear  in  the  school 
building.  The  larger  boys  of  the  school  and  the  industrial  teacher  have,  during  the 
past  season,  cleared  25  acres  of  the  school  farm,  and  will  soon  have  333  acres  inclosed 
with  a  fence.  There  has  been  raised  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season  18  acres  of 
oats,  8  acres  of  corn,  4  acres  of  potatoes,  10  acres  of  hay,  and  2  acres  of  garden  truck. 
The  school  now  has  a  team  of  horses,  6  cows,  10  sheep,  and  24  hens. 

If  a  large  portion  of  the  school  farm  was  improved  and  cultivated  it  would  nearly 
sustain  the  school.  But  with  only  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  larger  male  pupils 
to  clear  the  land,  while  not  engaged  in  school  duties,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
that  result  is  reached. 

The  other  school  was  built  and  is  carried  en  by  the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscans, 
and  will  accommodate  150  pupils,  of  which  number  the  Government  aids  130  at  an 
annual  expense  of  ,$108  per  pupil. 

This  school  is  in  charge  of  two  priests,  five  lay  brothers,  and  seven  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education,  farm- 
ing, carpentering,  shoe-making,  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  other  industrial 
branches.  The  pupils  in  both  schools  have  shown  commendable  improvement  during 
the  past  year. 
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There  are  six  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
build  a  large-boarding  school  for  their  use,  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

Report  of  J.  F.  Gregory,  Agent,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  charge  of  effi- 
cient instructors,  and  their  success  has  been  deserved.  The  Indians  all  evince  3, 
greater  interest  in  educational  work  than  ever  before,  and  seem  to  understand  that 
only  through  punctuality  and  diligence  can  any  excellence  be  attained. 

Two  schools,  one  at  Bad  River  reservation  and  one  at  Lac  Courtes  Oreilles  reserva- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  had  contracts  whereby  they 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  instructed.  They  have  ac- 
complished good  work,  and  their  average  attendance  has  been  good.  Last  winter  [ 
was  authorized  to  purchase,  at  a  price  of  $G00  from  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  mission  house  owned  by  them  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
reservation.  This  has  been  used  for  a  school-house,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  one,  which  was  very  poor. 

Report  of  Thomas  M.  Jones,  Agenty  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory. 

The  building  of  the  agency  school  has  just  been  repaired;  the  gable  end,  having 
bulged  out,  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  school  began  the  year  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition,  but  by  a 
change  made  in  the  superintendent  in  November  for  a  while  continued  its  prosperity, 
aud  I  had  hoped  it  would  even  improve  on  its  commencement  prospects,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  turns  out  that  the  superintendent  neglected  his  duties,  his  school  was  not 
kept  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  discipline  and  morality,  and  he  persevered  in  med- 
dling more  in  agency  matters  than  attentSng  to  his  school  duties,  hence  the  school 
for  a  while  was  a  failure  until  it  fell  into  new  hands  by  the  removal  of  the  discordant 
elements,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session  a  return  to  its 
previous  satisfactory  condition. 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  St.  Stephen's  school,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency,  has  constructed  a  very 
large  building  at  great  expense,  but  through  neglect  of  contractors  and  a  treacherous 
soil,  after  reaching  the  fourth  story  towards  completion,  the  building  is  found  insecure 
and  useless  for  the  purposes,  and  has  been  rejected  and  will  be  torn  down,  aud  when 
they  begin  to  rebuild,  as  no  proper  site  cau  bo  had  on  the  land  assigned,  I  shall  have 
to  select  another  outside  of  the  assignment.  The  energy,  pluck,  and  money  which  this 
church  is  using  is  bound  in  the  end  to  lead  to  most  satisfactory  results,  and  with  400 
Arapahoe  and ^00  Shoshone  children  of  school  age,  there  is  ample  room  for  even  more 
schools  than  we  now  have  established,  and  I  could  take  in  100  more  scholars  than  now 
attend  the  agency  school  if  the  buildings  estimated  for  could  be  granted. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  displayed  such  knowledge  and  experience  in  farming 
and  in  inducing  the  Indian  boys  to  work  that  we  have  had  more  vegetables  than 
could  be  consumed  by  the  school,  and  15,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  issued  to  the 
tribes  for  seed  which  had  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  which  had  to  be  bought  with 
moneys  furnished  by  your  office  heretofore. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  present  agency  and  school  employe's  give  entire 
satisfaction,  and  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work. 
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OF  THE 
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Washington,  I).  C,  January  28, 1888. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  May  17, 1882. 

No  change  of  the  membership  of  the  board  has  been  made  during 
the  year. 

We  have  given  careful  attention,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  inspection 
of  goods  purchased  for  the  Indian  service,  as  well  as  to  the  inspection 
of  agencies  and  other  branches  of  the  service,  so  far  as  could  be  done 
with  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

The  reception  of  bids  and  the  award  of  contracts  for  supplies,  instead 
of  being  done  entirely  in  New  York  City,  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  with  but  one  exception,  was  divided  between  Saint  Louis 
and  New  York.  The  bids  for  subsistence,  transportation,  and  stock  cat- 
tle were  opened  in  the  former  city,  and  those  for  all  other  goods  in  the 
latter. 

In  Saint  Louis  the  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  the  12th  of 
April,  in  the  Commercial  Exchange,  when  184  proposals  for  subsistence 
and  transportation  and  9  for  stock  cattle  were  opened  and  read  in  pub- 
lic, and  awards  were  made  in  all  cases,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  trans- 
portation where  the  rates  were  deemed  too  high,  and  it  was  decided  to 
reject  the  bids  and  readvertise. 

In  New  York  City,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  284  proposals  for  Indian 
goods  were  opened  and  publicly  read,  as  usual.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  samples  presented,  awards  were  made  for  such  as  seemed 
best  suited  for  the  service.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  bids  were 
received  and  opened  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  some  of  the 
Northwestern  agencies.  The  rates  were  much  lower  than  those  pre- 
viously offered  and  rejected  at  Saint  Louis,  and  awards  were  made. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  anything  was  gained  by  the  experiment 
of  dividing  this  business  and  transferring  a  part  of  it  to  the  West. 
Possibly  a  few  more  bids  for  beef  were  received  than  would  have  been 
received  in  New  York,  but  all  the  contractors  with  whom  we  conversed 
informed  us  that  they  would  have  made  the  same  offers  in  the  one  city 
as  in  the  other.  The  expense  of  transacting  the  business  in  two  places 
was  much  greater,  and  the  gain,  if  any,  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
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During  the  year  Commissioner  Gates  has  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  all  its  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  industrial  training.  Commissioner  Smiley  has  inspected  the 
school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  Commissioner  Waldby  has  visited  the 
agencies  of  southern  Dakota  and  those  of  Nebraska,  and  inspected  the 
methods  of  administering  the  agency  business,  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  schools,  the  efficiency  of  agents,  teachers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment employes,  and  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  farming.  He  also 
made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  employment  and  progress  of  students 
returned  from  Eastern  and  other  industrial  schools.  Commissioner 
Walker  has  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  northern  Dakota,  giving 
attention  to  all  matters  of  interest  in  that  region,  especially  to  educa- 
tion. Eeports  in  detail  of  the  last  two  of  these  visits  and  inspections 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  invite  special  attention  to  some 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Waldby.  One 
relates  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Indian  students  returned  from 
Eastern  and  other  schools.  While  but  few  of  them  go  back  to  the  old- 
time  ways,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  majority  do  exert  a  civiliz- 
ing and  beneficial  influence,  there  are  some,  as  might  be  expected,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  to  withstand  the  derision  and 
opprobrium  wThich  meet  them  on  their  return. 

Their  great  need  is  proper  employment,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  as  their  number  increases  to  find  for  all  these  young  men 
and  women  such  suitable  positions  as  they,  have  been  educated  to  fill. 
The  trades  are  already  overdone,  and  opportunities  for  positions  as 
teachers  and  missionaries  are  restricted  to  few  applicants.  It  is  recom- 
mended therefore  that  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  the  boys  be  trained  to 
cultivate  the  soil  and  to  become  practical  farmers;  that  they  be  taught 
the  use  of  tools,  the  methods  of  making  ordinary  repairs,  and  of  doing 
all  work  incidental  to  the  farm.  The  girls  should  be  instructed  in  clean- 
liness, cooking,  laundry  work,  mending,  and  plain  sewing.  In  both 
sexes  inculcate  good  habits  and  morals,  and  impress  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor,  and  the  value  and  blessings  of  farm  ownership  and  a 
home  of  their  own.  There  wrould  not  then  be  found  such  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  returned  Indian  students  to  labor 
as  is  now  said  to  exist.  Employment  at  farming  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained, and  would  soon  afford  ample  provision  for  their  wants.  But  to 
attain  this  desirable  result,  it  is  manifest  that  some  help  is  needed  at 
the  start.  The  young  men  and  women  who  go  from  the  comforts  of  the 
boarding-school  need  a  more  decent  abode  than  the  filthy  tepee  of  their 
parents,  and  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  they  must  have  tools  to 
work  with.  To  a  limited  extent  these  requisites  can  be  furnished  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  out  of  the  regular  appropriations.  But  to  supple- 
ment this  Government  aid  there  is  room  for  all  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  which 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  ladies  of  the  Connecticut  and  Wash- 
ington branches  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  have  taken 
up  this  work,  and  have  settled  two  couples  of  Hampton  students  in 
homes  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  by  lending  them  mouey  to  build  houses 
and  break  their  ground  for  farming.     How  the  new  plan  works  is  re- 
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lated  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  who  recently  visited  that  reservation,  from 
whose  report  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

I  will  speak  especially  of  these  two  returned  Hampton  students.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  lands  of  the  Omaha  Reserve  have  been  taken  up  in  accordanee  with  the 
provisions  of  the  land-in-severalty  bill,  and  a  portion  has  been  sold  to  the  whites. 

These  returned  Hampton  students  had  each  160  acres  of  their  own.  Before  arriv- 
ing at  the  reserve  1  had  heard,  through  a  grain  buyer  on  the  train,  something  of  their 
farms,     lie  said  that  they  had  as  good  wheat  as  there  was  in  Nebraska. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  drove  out  to  their  homes,  which  lie  along-  the  Logan  Creek.  I 
found  one  of  the  young  men  with  his  carpenter's  bench  on  the  shady  side  of  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  houses  that  I  had  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  He  told  me  with  pride 
that  be  himself  had  built  the  house  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbor,  the  other  ex -stu- 
dent of  Hampton.  For  the  firstyear  after  their  return,  the  two  couples  had  been  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  mud  lodges  of  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  Philip  Stabler  this  meant 
a  return  to  surroundings  thoroughly  bad,  for  he  came  from  a  non-progressive  family. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  dances,  and  feasts,  and  general 
barbarism  that  characterize  the  non-progressive  part  of  the  tribe.  The  help  afforded 
by  the  Connecticut  ladies  enabled  him,  the  second  year,  to  put  up  on  his  own  land 
a  house  that  cost  some  $400,  and  hire  20  acres  of  land,  broken,  with  which  to  com- 
mence his  farming  operations.  Once  having  this  start,  he  got  on  very  well.  He  had 
owned,  previously,  two  Indian  ponies,  which  were  not  strong  enough  to  break  up  the 
soil.  These  he  traded  for  a  strong  American  horse,  and  by  leasing  the  40  acres 
whicdi  had  been  allotted  to  his  little  hoy,  he  bought  still  another  horse,  so  that,  the 
second  year  he  was  able  to  care  for  his  own  land,  and  to  break  up  30  acres  more. 
Ho  showed  mo  with  pride  the  500  cotton-wood  trees  that  he  had  set  out  about  his 
house,  the  flower-garden  which  ho  had  started  from  seeds  sent  him  by  Eastern 
friends,  and  the  plot  where  various  kinds  of  vegetables  were  planted. 

We  went  together  to  see  the  turf  barn  which  he  had  built  with  his  own  hands, 
where  he  now  had  9  horses' and  4  colts,  some  pigs  and  a  cow.  He  showed  mo  his 
chicken  yard,  where,  he  told  me,  he  had  raised  90  chickens  this  year.  He  showed  me 
how  he  had  learned  to  stack  his  hay  and  straw.  He  told  me  how  he  had  just  gotten 
the  job  of  putting  up  a  neighbor's  house,  for  whicdi  he  was  to  receive  $2.50  a  day. 

I  went  to  the  adjoining  farm  of  another  Hampton  graduate,  Noah  LaFleshe,  and  I 
found  much  of  the  same  condition  of  things  that  I  have  described  in  the  first.  The 
young  man  was  away  from  home.  His  neat  looking  wife  told  me  that  he  had  gone, 
with  his  team  to  break  land  for  another  Indian,  and  was  to  receive  $5  for  the  two 
acres  he  could  break  in  a  single  day  with  his  good,  strong  horses.  His  wife  invited 
mo  into  the  house,  which  her  husband  had  built  with  the  same  help  from  the  Wash- 
ington ladies.  She  showed  me  how  he  wainscoted  the  rooms,  no  as  to  make  the 
house  warmer  and  improve  its  appearance.  She  showed  me  the  pretty  table,  chairs, 
sofa,  and  shelves  for  books,  which  he  had  made.  I  went  into  the  neat  kitchen,  where 
everything  was  in  apple-pie  order,  where  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  hus- 
band's return,  which  already  showed  that  this  Indian's  wife  understood  the  art  of  cook- 
ing. 1  went  into  the  bedroom,  where  the  bed,  with  its  white  spread,  showed  the 
careful  housekeeper,  and  the  results  of  training  at  Hampton.  The  neat  pattern  of 
the  paper  upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  the  brown  shades  that  hung  at  the  windows, 
the  pretty  tidy  which  the  wife  had  made  for  the  sofa,  the  pictures  upon  the  walls, 
the  books  upon  the  shelves,  tho  well-thumbed  Bible  lying  upon  the  table,  all  bore 
witness  to  the  happy  results  which  Eastern  schools  and  the  Ladies'  Indian  Associa- 
tion had  made  possible. 

These  young  people  were  receiving  nothing  from  the  Government  in  tho  way  of 
clothes,  food,  or  cattle.  Only  $7  a  piece  in  money,  which  was  the  payment  for  land 
in  Indian  territory  sold  by  the  tribe  to  the  Government.  They  were  earning  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

The  success  of  this  experiment  is  full  of  inspiration  to  new  effort. 
These  two  Christian  homes  furnish  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  Omaha 
tribe.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  ladies  of  Washington  and  Connecticut 
for  the  work  they  have  done.  Two  other  cottages  have  been  built  by 
the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  one  on  the  Omaha  and  one 
on  the  Pine  Eidge  Eeservation. 

If  every  branch  of  the  association  would  go  and  do  likewise,  help  the 
educated  young  men  and  women  to  build  such  homes  on  all  the  reserva- 
tions, what  an  influence  for  good  they  would  exert. 

In  close  connection  with  this,  another  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldby  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Observing  that  as  a  rule  better  and  more  intelli- 
int  87  v  2 58 
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gent  farming  is  being  done  by  the  reservation  Indians,  whose  lands 
border  on  or  lie  near  to  those  owned  and  under  cultivation  by  tbe  white 
farmers,  he  suggests  that  the  land-in-several ty  bill  might  be  advantage- 
ously supplemented  by  a  provision  for  the  settlement  amoug  the  Indians 
of  a  limited  number  of  white  farmers  upon  each  reservation,  after  Indian 
allotments  are  first  made  or  provided  for.  The  Indians,  while  not  good 
planners,  are  adept  imitators.  If,  therefore,  a  few  white  farmers  of  good 
character  and  thrifty  habits  could  be  introduced,  the  Indians  might 
profit  from  their  methods,  and  by  observation  of  their  skill  in  farming 
and  of  their  mode  of  living  might  learn  better  than  in  any  other  way 
both  how  to  work  and  how  to  make  home  more  cleanly  and  comfortable. 
They  would  also  find  some  profitable  employment  with  the  whites;  the 
children  of  both  races  would  mingle  together  in  school  and  tbe  process 
of  civilization  and  education  would  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  is 
possible  on  the  exclusive  reservation  plan.  Of  course,  during  tbe  transi- 
tion period,  careful  safe-guards  must  be  provided  to  protect  the  Indian 
farmer  both  from  himself  and  from  the  possible  cupidity  which  the  love 
of  gain  inspires  in  the  thrifty  Anglo-Saxon.  To  induce  families  of  the 
right  stamp  to  settle  among  the  Indians,  and  instruct  and  encourage 
them  by  example,  provision  would  be  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
permanent  title  to  the  lands  cultivated  by  white  farmers  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  specified  in  the  general  homestead  laws. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Besides  the  meetings  before  reported  in  Saint  Louis  and  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies,  we  have 
held  two  conferences  with  friends  of  Indian  civilization,  one  at  Mohonk 
Lake  and  the  other  in  this  city.  The  Mohonk  Conference  was  attended 
by  more  than  100  persons  invited  by  Commissioner  Smiley  as  his  guests, 
besides  many  others  drawn  thither  by  their  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.  The  conference  continued  three  days,  and  the  discussions 
took  a  wide  range,  but  the  prominent  topics  considered  were — 

First.  How  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  severalty  law,  and 
what  further  legislation  is  needed  for  that  end. 

Second.  The  best  method  of  education  in  Indian  schools,  whether  in 
the  English  language  exclusively  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  the  Indian 
vernacular. 

THE  LAND-IN-SEVERALTY  BILL. 

This  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1887,  is  a  great 
step  in  advance  in  our  Indian  policy,  and  the  day  when  it  was  approved 
by  the  President  may  be  called  the  Indian  emancipation  day.  The 
measure  gives  to  the  Indian  the  possibility  to  become  a  man  instead  of 
remaining  a  "  ward  of  the  Government."  It  affords  to  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home,  and  to  live  among  his 
equals  a  manly  and  independent  life.  It  offers  to  him  the  protection  of 
law  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 

It  is  plainly  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Indian 
tribal  organization,  to  abolish  the  reservation  system,  and  to  place  the 
Indians  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  look  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  all  this.  The 
law  is  only  the  seed,  whose  germination  and  growth  will  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  we  must  wait  patiently  for  its  mature  fruit.  There  are  diffi- 
culties and  perplexing  questions  to  be  settled  and  conflicting  interests 
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to  be  adjusted.  Some  of  these  are  found  in  tbe  character  and  habits  of 
the  Indians  themselves,  while  many  are  ready  and  have  been  waiting 
long  for  this  beneficent  measure;  some  non-progressive  Indians  are  still 
opposed  to  it,  and  will  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  They 
see  their  power  and  importance  as  tribal  chiefs  slipping  away,  and  they 
have  enough  human  nature  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  prerogatives. 

Some  whole  tribes  are  unprepared  for  the  execution  of  the  law  or  to 
profit  by  it  if  it  were  by  force  applied  to  them.  Hence  we  are  pleased 
to  notice  that  the  Executive  has  begun  the  work  of  allotments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  act  upon  some  of  the  smaller  reservations 
where  the  Indians  are  somewhat  advanced  in  education  and  habits  of 
industry.  Twenty-seven  reservations  have  been  selected — one  in  Ari- 
zona, Papago  and  Pima  (Salt  River);  two  in  Michigan,  L'Anse  and 
Viuux  de  Sert;  four  in  Wisconsin,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad  River,  Red 
Cliff*,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  ;  one  in  Minnesota,  Fond  du  Lq# ;  four  in 
Dakota,  Lake  Traverse  (Sisseton),*  Devil's  Lake,  Ponca,  and  Yankton; 
one  in  Idaho,  Nez  Perce";  one  in  Montana,  Crow;  eight  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  Absentee  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  Quapaw,  Modoc,  Ottawa, 
Shawnee,  Seneca,  and  Wyandotte;  one  in  Nebraska, Winnebago;  three 
in  Oregon,  Siletz,  Grande  Eonde,  and  Warm  Springs,  and  one  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  Muckleshoot.  Surveys  have  been  begun  or  contracted 
for  on  most  of  these,  and  six  special  agents  of  well-known  ability  and 
experience  have  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  It  will  re- 
quire at  least  a  year  to  complete  the  allotments  now  ordered,  and  after 
that  the  work  will  be  continued  elsewhere  as  fast  as  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  will  justify.  We  believe  that  opposition  will  gradually  die 
out,  even  among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes,  and  that  in  a 
few  years  all  will  learn  the  value  of  a  secure  title  to  the  lands  which 
they  occupy,  and  the  advantages  of  a  more  civilized  manner  of  life. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  time  has  not  come  to  relax  the  efforts  of  teachers 
and  missionaries.  It  is  rather  the  time  to  redouble  such  efforts,  not 
only  to  instruct  and  persuade  the  more  ignorant  to  accept  the  benefits 
now  offered,  but  also  to  guide  and  lead  the  better  class,  so  that  their 
new  legal  condition  may  become  to  them  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 
Law  alone  is  impotent  to  change  character.  It  cannot  make  the  igno- 
rant wise  nor  the  lazy  industrious.  It  cannot  lift  the  Indian  across  the 
great  gulf  which  separates  heathen  barbarism  from  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Hence  upon  the  churches  and  philauthropical  associations  rests 
now  greater  responsibility  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
problem.  And  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  in  our  conferences  leads 
us  to  hope  that  Christian  people  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  They  see  the  necessity  of  sending  out  as  missionaries  and 
teachers  men  and  women  of  sound  practical  common  sense,  as  well  as 
of  earnest  Christian  character;  men  and  women  who  will  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians  and  mold  their  character  by  the  power  of  an  up- 
right, godly  life  among  them;  men  and  women  who  will  not  think  any 
details  of  practical  business  or  household  economy  beneath  their  notice. 
The  Indian  in  the  transition  state,  through  which  he  is  now  passing,  is 
in  special  need  of  daily  help  in  all  the  small  matters  of  life ;  he  needs 
the  personal  presence  of  one  who  can,  not  only  tell  him  how,  but  show 
him  how  to  work  like  the  late  Father  Wilber,  or  Mr.  William  Duncan, 
of  Metlakatla,  by  taking  hold  of  the  plow,  or  running  the  machine,  or 
mending  the  broken  tool  with  his  own  hands. 

*  Allotments  to  the  Sissetons,  about  380,  have  been  completed  by  Special  Agent 
Lmktner. 
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And  what  the  teacher  and  the  missionary  ought  to  be  in  character, 
so  ought  to  be  every  agent  and  physician  and  clerk  and  farmer  and 
laborer  employed  in  the  Indian  service.  Every  one  should  be  pledged 
to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  from  profanity,  and  every 
evil  habit.  With  a  service  pure  and  earnest  and  faithful,  we  believe 
that  the  severalty  act  will  be  the  best  boon  ever  granted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Indian  race. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Possibly  some  slight  modifications  of  the  severalty  act  may  be  found 
advisable  after  further  experience  in  its  execution.  It  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  grant  larger  tracts  of  land  to  some  tribes,  the  Navajoes  for 
examine,  who  inhabit  a  sterile  region,  and  must  roam  over  a  large 
country  to  find  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Beyond  this,  and 
the  suggestion  we  have  already  made  as  to  the  settlement  of  carefully 
selected  farmers  among  the  Indians,  we  now  think  of  but  two  matters 
upon  which  additional  legislation  is  needed.  One  relates  to  courts  of 
justice.  The  Indians  being  made  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  Territories  where  they  reside,  it  is  essential  to  their  pro- 
tection that  the  courts  be  made  accessible  to  them.  Those  now  held 
are  in  many  instances  far  away  from  the  reservations  and  out  of  reach, 
for  the  Indians  can  not  pay  the  cost  of  appealing  to  them  for  justice. 
Temporary  relief  might  be  found  in  legalizing  the  existing  "  courts  of 
indian  offenses,"  as  Commissioner  Atkins  suggests.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Indians  will  not  be  an  isolated  people  ;  when,  after  they 
have  received  their  allotments  and  homesteads,  the  surplus  lands  will  be 
occupied  by  others,  who  would  not  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  Indian 
courts.  It  seems,  therefore,  wiser  to  extend  the  existing  judiciary  sys- 
tem, and  to  establish  courts  within  the  reach  of  all.  Unless  provision 
of  some  kind  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  for  the  trial  of 
civil  suits,  we  shall  have  the  same  deplorable  conditions  as  have  long 
existed  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  other  matter  needing  the  attention  of  Congress  relates  to  the 
costs  of  conducting  courts,  and  of  public  improvements  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  are  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  twenty-live  years.  The  Indian  has  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  but  is  exempt,  in  large  measure,  from  the 
burdens  of  citizenship. 

The  country  where  he  lives  will  be  organized  into  counties  and 
towns.  Courts  must  be  established,  public  buildings  erected,  roads 
opened,  and  bridges  built.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  white 
citizens  of  these  counties  and  towns  will  pay  willingly  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  these  public  services  and  improvements.  It  is  not  just  to 
require  it ;  nor  is  it  just  to  require  the  States  and  Territories  to  as- 
sume this  burden.  Hence,  so  long  as  Indian  lands  are  exempted  from 
taxation  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  United  States  for  re-imbursing  to  the  States  and  Territories  the 
amount  which  they  will  lose  by  such  exemption.  With  these  simple 
additions,  we  believe  that  the  severalty  act  can  be  carried  out  with 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  Indains  and  to  our  entire  country. 

In  view  of  the  new  condition  of  Indian  affairs  brought  about  by  this 
act,  some  earnest  friends  of  the  Indians  have  proposed  radical  changes 
in  the  entire  service.  One  plan,  elaborated  by  Professor  Thayer,  of  the 
Cambridge  Law  School,  is  to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau?  and  transfer 
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all  its  work  and  duties  to  the  Judiciary  Department,  which  shall  be 
authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  surveys  and  allot- 
ment of  lands;  trustees  under  bonds  to  hold  and  disburse  annuity 
funds  and  appropriations;  superintendents  of  schools  and  assistants  to 
manage  the  educational  work;  to  establish  courts  wherever  needed,  and 
to  appoint  judges  of  such  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  take 
cognizance  of  minor  offenses.  The  scheme  has  not  been  perfected  in  i  he 
form  of  a  bill  for  Congressional  action  ;  therefore,  approval  or  condemna- 
tion of  it  would  at  present  be  premature.  But  we  fail  to  see  how  the 
service  would  be  simplified  or  improved  by  its  mere  transference  from 
one  department  to  another.  It  would  still  require  the  same  number  of 
agents  to  conduct  it,  though  they  might  have  new  names,  and  all  of 
every  name  and  grade  would  still  be  appointed  by  falliblemen. 

Another  proposition,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  the  appointment  of  a  new  commission  of 
Army  officers  and  civilians  who  shall  have  large  powers  and  take  charge 
of  all  business  relating  to  lands  and  education.  In  so  far  as  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  is  concerned,  this  proposal  is  practically  adopted  in  the 
severalty  act,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
special  agents  for  that  purpose.  Six  such  special  agents  have  been  up- 
pointed  and  are  in  the  held.  Some  of  them  we  know,  and  all  we  believe, 
to  be  well  fitted  for  the  work.  In  relation  to  their  appointment,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Mohonk  conference: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  tendered  to  President  Cleveland  for 
the  promptness  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  Dawes  land-in-severalty  bill,  and  for  the  care  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  character  of  the  special  'agents  already  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  ve  extend  to  the  President  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
our  hearty  co-operation  in  farther  efforts  to  secure  the  most  fitting  men  for  (his  im- 
portant and  peculiar  service,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  which  the  future  of  the 
Indians  so  largely  depends. 

In  our  judgment  we  have  enough  machinery  for  the  management  of 
the  Indian  work,  provided  it  is  well  manned.  The  best  machine  will 
work  only  ruin  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  engineer,  while  even  an  imperfect 
machine  under  the  control  of  a  skillful  hand  may  turn  out  good  work. 

PROGRESS  AND  EDUCATION. 

But  little  has  occurred  during  the  year  to  interfere  with  the  industrial 
pursuits  and  progress  of  the  partially  civilized  Indians.  The  raid  of  a 
small  band  of  Apaches  has  been  stopped  by  their  capture  and  imprison- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  a  settlement  of  peaceable  Apaches  in  the 
San  Pedro  Valley  has  been  broken  up  by  la  wless  whites.  These  Indians, 
under  the  leadership  of  Eskimizin,  their  chief,  had  taken  up  lands  in  the 
valley,  built  comfortable  homes,  irrigated  and  fenced  their  farms,  and, 
by  their  own  industry,  accumulated  property.  But  soon  white  settlers 
began  to  encroach  upon  them,  and,  by  threats  of  violence  and  arrests 
upon  false  charges,  have  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  their  good 
homes.  They  have  left  behind  them  all  their  possessions,  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  grasping  persecutors.  We  trust  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  restore  to  them  their  property  and  their  lands. 

The  Northern  Utes  have  been  sadly  disturbed  by  an  unprovoked  and 
shameful  attack  upon  Colorow's  camp  by  cowboys  and  Colorado  militia, 
which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  one  man  and  three  children 
killed,  of  their  entire  camp  property,  clothing,  and  provisions  stored  for 
winter's  use,  and  of  their  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
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stolen  "by  the  merciless  robbers.  The  story  of  the  outrage  is  clearly  told 
in  the  reports  of  General  Crook  and  Commissioner  Atkins,  and  the  rec- 
ord will  stand  a  dark  blot  upon  the  history  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  is 
impossible  to  right  such  a  wrong,  but  surely  remuneration  for  the  loss  of 
property  sustained  by  the  Indians  should  be  given  at  once. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  recent  outbreak 
of  the  Crows  of  Montana,  a  tribe  whose  boast  has  been  that  they  had 
never  killed  a  white  man.  The  best  explanation  we  have  seen  is  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  Army  who  was  present  with  his  command  and 
assisted  in  quelling  the  outbreak.  Writing  on  the  19th  of  November, 
after  the  short,  decisive  action  which  put  an  end  to  the  trouble,  this 
officer  says : 

The  resistance  of  some  of  the  older  men  of  the  tribe  to  any  change  in  modes  of  life, 
the  restlessness  of  many  of  the  young  men  not  yet  ready  to  settle  down  to  civilized 
ways,  the  desire  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Piegans,  who  have  stolen  their  horses,  and 
tin-  superstitious  fear  of  Chese-to-pah  (sword-bearer)  in  his  assumed  character  of 
medicine  man,  and  perhaps  a  dislike  for  their  agent  and  his  ways,  were  the  causes  of 
the  outbreak.  There  will  never  be  another.  The  wounding  of  Chese-to-pah,  within 
ten  minutes  after  the  firing  began,  shook  his  pretentions  to  invulnerability,  and  all 
who  knew  of  it  withdrew  from  the  fight,  and  his  death  less  than  half  an  hour  later 
ended  all  resistance  and  the  war. 

These  disturbances,  though  serious  and  attended  by  some  loss  of  life, 
have  not  had  any  wide  effect. 

The  great  body  of  the  Indians  have  continued  peaceable  and  have 
made  commendable  progress  towards  self-support.  They  have  more 
land  under  cultivation  than  heretofore,  twenty-three  thousand  acres  of 
new  land  having  been  broken  the  last  year.  They  have  more  and  better 
dwellings,  twelve  hundred  new  houses  having  been  erected  by  them- 
selves. They  have  more  agricultural  tools  and  machines,  some  of  them 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  their  farm  products.  Their  stock  has 
increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality,  and  is  better  protected 
and  cared  for.  For  illustration  of  these  general  statements  we  refer  to 
the  report  of  Commissioner  Waldby.  Of  the  Crow  Creek  Indians,  he 
says: 

As  farmers  they  appear  happy  and  contented,  comparing  in  most  respects  favorably 
with  the  whites.  *  *  *  The  lands  are  good  and  the  Indians  are  proud. of  theif 
farms,  horses,  and  cattle.  *  *  *  They  understand  that  they  must  eventually  be- 
come self-supporting.  Estimates  for  Hour  have  been  reduced  from  130,000  pounds 
last  year  to  50,000  pounds  this  year. 

Of  the  San  tees,  Mr.  Waldby  says : 

They  are  mostly  farmers  living  on  their  own  lands  obtained  under  allotments  and 
patents,  and  are  reasonably  successful.  The  lands  are  good,  well  adapted  to  crop- 
raising,  and  the  results  this  year  an  improvement  on  those  of  former  years.  *  *  * 
I  drove  frpm  20  to  25  miles  among  these  Santoe  Sioux  farmers  and  the  evidences  of 
civilization,  the  large  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  the  growing  crops,  com- 
fortable homes  and  industry  of  these  Indians  gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  *  *  * 
o  years  ago,  only,  these  Indians  were  in  village  or  camp  near  the  Agency,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  Government  rations  and  supplies.  Now  rations  are  furnished  only 
to  the  aged  and  infirm.  What  a  change!  When  we  consider,  furthermore,  that  for- 
merly the  presence  of  these  Indians  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  white  settlers,  and 
that  while  some  of  the  older  of  these  farmers  were  on  the  war-path  and  engaged  in! 
the  Minnesota  massacre  of  18G2,  they  are  now  employed  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  happy  and  contented,  and  in  very  large  measure  adopting  the  social  and 
business  habits  of  their  white  brethren. 

Similar  contrasts  and  proofs  of  progress  may  be  found  on  many  other 
reservations.  To  the  impatient  reformer  the  advance  seems  slow,  but 
when  we  compare  the  present  condition  with  that  of  fifteen  or  ten  years 
ago  we  can  see  how  real  and  great  has  been  the  change. 
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In  the  following  table  we  present  some  facts  collated  from  the  reports 
of  L877  and  L887,  showing  the  progress  made  during  a  period  of  ten 
years.     The  five  civilized  tribes  are  not  included: 


Indians  who  wear  citizen's  dress '. 

Houses  ore n pied 

Built  last  .year 

Schools  . ..' 

Scholars - 

Average  attendance 

Money  expended  for  education  by  Government 

Money  expended  by  religious  societies 

Indians  who  can  read 

Church  buildings 

Land  cultivated  by  Indians acn 

Wheat  raised bushe 

Corn  raised do 

Oats  and  barley '. .do 

Vegetables do 

Tons  of  hay 

Horses  and  mules  owned 

Cattle  owned , 

Swine  owned 

Sheep  owned '. 


1877. 


1887. 


56,188 

91,  097 

9,  669 

17,046 

1,  L03 

1,  674 

150 

227 

6,019 

14,333 

:;,  598 

10,520 

$209,337 

$1,  lti6,  025 

$70,  114 

304,914 

9,397 

19,  816 

105 

L59 

110,  550 

237,  265 

211,878 

724,958 

856,  952 

984,972 

163,247 

512,  137 

313,975 

524,010 

31,973 

101,  SI'S 

177,361 

358,  334 

in,  in: 

40,  171 

587,  in 

1,117,444 

These  are  some  of  the  good  results  of  the 
they  were  greater,  especially  in  the  line  of 


peace  policy.     We  wish 


EDUCATION. 


For,  until  an  entire  generation  shall  have  some  mental  and  industrial 
training,  we  can  not  hope  to  see  the  whole  Indian  race  redeemed  from 
barbarism  and  transformed  into  a  self-supporting,  thriving  people. 

To  accomplish  this,  much  more  liberal  appropriations  must  be  made 
for  education.  The  treaties  of  L868,  negotiated  by  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion, promised  liberal  things;  butthe  fulfillment  has  been  meagre.  The 
excuse  has  been  that  the  Indians  would  not  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  therefore  it  was  useless  to  build  the  school-houses  and 
supply  the  teachers  promised.  That  excuse  is  not  validnow.  Parents 
are  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  schools  are  every- 
where overcrowded.  During  the  last  year  the  227  schools  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Government  furnished  accommodation  for 
13,706  pupils  and  had  an  enrollment  of  14,333.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
capacity  of  existing  schools  must  be  increased,  and  facilities  for  the 
education  of  all  children  of  school  age  should  be  furnished  without  delay. 


ENGLISH  VS.  VERNACULAR. 


On  the  question  of  teaching  the  English  language  exclusively  in  In- 
dian schools,  this  board  is  already  on  record  substantially  indorsing  the 
recent  orders  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  have  been. subjected  to  much 
discussion  and  criticism.    Ten  years  ago,  in  our  report  for  1877,  we  said  : 

Another  measure  essentia]  to  any  good  results  is  a  common  school  English  educa- 
tion. We  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  teaching  Indian  youth  to  speak  and 
read  the  English  language.  If  they  are  ever  to  he  enfranchised  as  American  citizens 
they  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  common  language  of  the  country.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  funds  appropriated  for  education  shall  not  be  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  which  Indian  languages  are  the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction. 
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Again,  in  1881,  alluding  to  the  order  of  Commissioner  Price,  we  said: 

The  policy  adopted  of  teaching  only  English  in  the  Government  schools  is  eminently 
wise.  To  live  in  friendly  relations  with  his  neighbors,  and  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  to  become  a  useful  American  citizen,  the  Indian  must  know  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  country.  Many  keen-witted  Indians  see  this.  Said  an  old  chief 
in  Oregon:  "My  father  left  me  1,400  ponies;  if  he  had  sold  the  ponies  and  sent  me  to 
school  to  learn  white  man's  taUk  I  should  be  better  off  now."  We  have  visited  reser- 
vations where  schools  have  been  in  operation  sixty  years,  and  yet  we  were  obliged  to 
address  the  people  through  an  interpreter. 

"We  can  not  afford,"  it  has  been  said,  "to  raise  any  more  Indians  in  this  country." 
And  yet,  accepting  the  old  fiction  that  Indians  are  foreigners,  we  have  already  raised 
two  generations  of  Indians  by  unwise  theories  of  education,  and  have  kept  them  in 
isolation,  shut  up  from  intercourse  with  civilized  communities  about  them  by  the 
strongest  and  highest  possible  wall  of  partition.  A  better  system  is  now  in  use,  and 
we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English  books  and  the  English  language 
will  be  exclusively  taught  in  Indian  schools. 

We  see  no  reason  to  revoke  or  to  modify  these  words.  The  new  life 
upon  which  the  Indian  is  now  entering  makes  an  English  education 
more  important  to  him  than  ever  before.  The  recent  orders  may  seem 
somewhat  sweeping  and  arbitrary,  especially  in  their  application  to 
those  schools  which  are  supported  by  mission  boards  or  by  Indians  with- 
out expense  to  the  Government;  but  they  have  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood. They  have  been  interpreted  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  all  religious  exercises  in  the  vernacular.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
.  1  )epartment  appear  to  have  given  them  this  construction.  It  is  reported 
that  United  States  Inspector  Bannister,  in  October  last,  directed  the 
[Ivy.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  missionary  in  Dakota,  to  close  the  mission  day- 
schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  with  the  further  injunction  that  even  if 
no  school  is  kept  daily  religious  services  (in  Dakota)  will  not  be  allowed. 
Some  other  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  extreme  action  was  intended  or  is-justified  by  the  orders  of  the 
Indian  Office.  We  are  sure  there  is  no  wish  to  restrict  in  any  way  re- 
ligious liberty  or  to  interfere  with  religious  exercises. 

The  orders  as  we  read  them  refer  to  schools  attended  by  children,  and 
they  forbid  the  teaching  of  such  children  to  read  and  write  the  Indian 
languages;  they  forbid  the  teaching  of  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  of  common  school  education  in  the  vernacular,  and 
of  course  the  use  of  school  books  printed  in  the  vernacular.  They 
require  that  English  shall  be  the  language  of  conversation  in  the 
schools,  but  it  would  be  an  extreme  construction  to  say  that  the  teacher 
must  never  explain  the  meaning  of  an  English  word  by  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  if  lie  is  able  to  use  it.  With  regard  to  the  few  small  mission 
schools  on  reservations  which  have  no  Government  support,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  orders  might  be  wisely  modified  or  suspended 
until  those  who  support  such  schools  can  make  arrangements  to  employ 
English  teachers.*  The  school  facilities  being  now  sufficient  for  only 
about  one-third  of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age,  every  effort  for 
their  education  should  be  welcomed.  A  little  teaching  even  in  the  ver- 
nacular is  better  than  no  instruction.  At  the  same  time  we  would  urge 
the  mission  boards  to  conform  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner.  All  admit  that  the  English  language  must  be 
brought  to  the  front  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  All  admit  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  its  exclusive  use  in  the  Government  schools.  If 
an  English  education  is  best  for  the  14,000  pupils  enrolled  in  Govern- 
ment, why  is  it  not  best  for  the  400  pupils  enrolled  in  the  mission 
schools? 

*  The  orders  have  been  modified  by  Commissioner  Atkins. 
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INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  we  called  attention,  as  we  had  done  often 
before,  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  of  the  Hound  Valley  Indians  in  northern  California.  We  urged 
the  passage  of  bills  then  pending  for  their  relief.  Both  were  passed  in 
the  Senate,  but  Congress  adjourned  without  action  upon  them  in  the 
i louse  of  Representatives.  We  also  urged  action  by  the  Executive  to 
clear  the  reservations  of  those  Indians  of  intruders  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  encroachments  of  squatters  and  cattle  men.  Orders  to  this 
effect  were  issued  very  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mission  Indians  these  orders  have  been  to  some  extent  car- 
ried out,  and  the  people  still  retain  possession  of  their  ancestral  homes. 
But  suits  for  ejectment  against  some  of  them  are  now  pending  in  the 
courts,  and  but  for  the  help  of  the  Indian  Eights  Association  and  the 
Boston  Association  they  would  have  very  little  prospect  of  success  in 
the  defense  of  their  rights.*    Legislation  is  still  needed  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  Round  Valley  case  the  order  for  the  removal  of  trespassers  has 
not  been  successful,  and  they  still  hold  and  use  almost  the  entire  reser- 
vation. Refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Interior  Department,  a 
military  force  was  detailed  by  General  Howard  to  eject  them;  but  the 
officer  in  command  was  met  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  a  writ  of 
injunction  issued  by  the  county  court,  and  t  A  graphed  to  General 
Howard  for  instructions.  General  Howard  telegraphed  to  the  War 
Department  and  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  wait  for  a 
settlement  of  the  ease  in  the  courts.  The  Department  of  Justice  then 
instructed  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  California  to  take 
charge  of  the  case,  and  by  him  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
district  court,  where  it  is  now  pending.  The  attorney  seems  to  have 
but  very  little  hope  of  securing  justice  to  the  Indians  through  the  courts 
of  California.  Thus  a  people,  peaceable  aud  unoffending,  able  and 
willing  to  support  themselves,  are  dispossessed  of  their  rightful  property 
and  driven  to  starvation  or  to  dependence  on  the  Government  while 
the  intruding  thieves  hold  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  intrenched  be- 
hind the  decrees  of  the  courts  bid  defiance  to  Executive  orders  and  to 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Once  in  California  the  order  of 
vigilantes  inflicted  summary  punishment  upon  thieves  and  robbers. 
But  there  are  no  vigilantes  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Indians.  The 
story  of  the  injustice  and  wrongs  endured  by  the  Bound  Valley  In- 
dians is  as  dark  as  any  chapter  in  the  century  of  dishonor.  It  is  all 
on  record  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  we  know  that  no  effort  has  been 
spared  by  that  office  to  give  relief  and  to  secure  the  permanent  rights 
of  these  Indians.  The  responsibility  now  rests  upon  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  remedy  for  all  these  evils  and  troubles  is  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  was  before  the  last  Congress.  The  same  bill,  with 
slight  modifications,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  action  of  the  present  Congress.  It  ought  to  receive  early 
attention  and  to  become  a  law  without  delay. t 

*  The  Saboba  case  lias  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  the  following  emphatic  message  has  been  sent  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  the  President : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draught  of  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Calil'orrfia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with 
accompanying  papers  relating  thereto.  The  documents  thus  submitted  exhibit  ex- 
tensive and  entirely  unjustifiable  encroachments  upon  lands  set  apart  for  Indian 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Our  recommendations  therefore  are — 

( 1 )  The  early  passage  of  the  Round  Valley  and  Mission  Indian  bills. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  courts  at  points  accessible  to  all  Indians. 

(3)  Provision  for  the  expenses  of  courts  and  public  improvements,  so 
long  as  Indian  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

(4)  Provision  for  assisting  graduates  of  training  schools  and  other 
deserving  Indians  in  building  homes. 

(5)  The  application  of  civil-service  principles  to  all  appointments  in 
the  Indian  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman, 

E.  Whittlesey, 

Secretary. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Wm.  McMiciiael. 

John  Charlton. 

Wm.  H.  Waldby. 

Wm.  II.  Morgan. 

James  Lidgertvood. 

Wm.  D.  Walker. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


occupancy,  and  disclose  a  disregard  of  Indian  rights  so  long  continued  that  the  Gov- 
-  em  men!  ran  not  farther  temporize  without  positive  dishonor.  Efforts  to  dislodge 
trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  cases  been  resisted  upon  the  ground  that 
certain  moneys  due  from  the  Government  for  improvements  have  not  been  paid.  So 
far  as  this  claim  is  well  rounded  t  he  sum  necessary  to  extiugnish  the  same  should  be 
ai  once  appropriated  and  paid.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  these  intruders  is  one 
of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong-dbing,  plainly  quest  ioning  the  inclination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  dependent  Indian  wards  and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  5,  1888. 


APPENDIX, 


A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1888. 

Sir:  Tho  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  respectfully 
submit  their  animal  report  for  the  year  1887,  as  follows: 

Jn  compliance  with  the  advertisements  from  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington  sealed 
proposals  for  subsistence  and  transportation  for  the  Indian  service  were  opened  and  pub- 
licly read  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1887,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  in 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Eassler,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  viz:  E.  #hittlesey,  William  II.  Waldby, 
and  William  II.  Morgan.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  bids  received  tor 
subsistence  and  transportation. 

Contracts  were  awarded  tor  nctt  beet  amounting  to  836,800  pounds  at  an  average  oi 
$7.06*5  per  loo  pounds,  which  was  65«]  cents  per  LOO  pounds  less  than  last  year.  Con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  gross  beef  amounting  to  34,878,000  pounds  at  an  averaged! 
$2.80  per  100  pounds,  or  24  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  last  year;  making  a  totl! 

saving  upon  these  articles  of  nearly  $90,000  upon  the  prices  of  last  year.  All  other  ar- 
ticles of  subsistence  were  purchased  at  about  the  same  rates  as  Ias1  year  except  coffee, 
which  was  much  higher,  being  about  $30,000  above  hi^t  year.  On  April  1."),  L887,  there 
were  nine  bids  lor  stock  cattle  opened  and  contracts  awarded.  The  bids  for  transporta- 
tion to  Northwestern  agencies  were  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  hist  year's  rates,  some 
of  the  contractors  stating  tli.it  on  account  of  the  interstate-commerce  law-  they  had  been 
unable  to  make  special  rates  with  the  railroad  companies.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
reject  such  bids  and  readvertise.  This  was  done.  Bids  were  subsequently  received  and 
opened,  and  lower  rates  obtained. 

In  compliance  with  advertisements  from  the  Indian  Bureau,  Washington,  I).  C, 
sealed  proposals  for  annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service,  other  than  those 
called  for  as  above  stated  at  Saint  Louis,  were  also  opened  and  publicly  read  on  .May  :>, 
1887,  at  the  United  States  Government  warehouse,  Nos.  05  and  07  Wooster  street,  New 
York  City,  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Atkins,  Mr.  Hassler,  representing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
viz:  General  Clinton  P>.  Fisk,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  E.  Whittlesey.  Merrill  E.  dates,  John 
Charlton,  .lames  Lidgerwood,  William  I).  Walker,  and  William  McMichael. 

A  number  of  bidders  and  others  were  present  at  the  openings  of  bids  at  both  Saint 
Louis  and  New  York.  The  public  advertisement  for  supplies  and  the  public  opening 
and  reading  of  bids  induce  competition  and  enable  bidders  to  attend  and  compare  their 
own  bids  with  others.  Bidders  are  invited  to  he  present  at  these  openings,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  the  members  of  the  Indian  Board  who  attend  are  glad 
to  receive  at  the  time  any  suggestions  from  bidders  or  others  which  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  In  order  to  see  that  the  goods  furnished  are  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards called  for,  and  contracted  for,  the  Commissioner  appoints  special  inspectors  to  as- 
sist in  their  inspection.  For  the  year  1887  these  inspectors  were  as  foilows,  in  New 
York,  viz:  E.  R.  Livermore  for  flour,  T.  I.  Paine  for  groceries,  James  T.  Faulkner  for 
caps  and  hats,  William  Elliott  for  medical  supplies,  Charles  A.  Schofield  for  harness 
and  leather,  George  G.  Nason  for  boots  and  shoes,  Andrew-  T.  Anderson  for  clothing, 
John  11.  Gillman  for  shelf  hardware,  E.  L.  Cooper  for  agricultural  implements  and  hard- 
ware, Samuel  McCauley  for  notions,  William  H.  Hood  for  dry  goods,  and  Frederick  A. 
Judson  for  school  books.  Mr.  E.  L.  Cooper  was  also  appointed  inspector  of  miscella- 
neous supplies.  In  Saint  Louis  Jerome  Hill  was  appointed  inspector  for  groceries,  and 
Daniel  Conroy  for  harness  and  leather. 
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The  United  States  Government  warehouse  at  New  York  during  the  past  year  has 
been  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  R.  Wilbon. 
In  New  York  the  number  of  bids  received  was  273. 

The  awards  of  contracts  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Commis- 
sioner Atkins  attended  personally  to  making  the  awards,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hassler  and 
by  your  committee. 

The  number  of  contracts  awarded  was  216. 

The  business  of  the  Government  warehouse  at  New  York  from  July  1,  1887,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1887,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  packages  of  assorted  merchandise  shipped 20,  606 

Weight  of  said  merchandise : pounds.  _  3,  834,  499 

The  shipments  from  various  points  in  the  West  thus  far  reported  were — 

Packages 10,371 

Weight pounds...  2,220,704 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  number  and  weight  of  additional  packages  still  to  be  re- 
ported by  Inspector  Cooper. 

Sometimes  Indian  agents  in  making  requisitions  for  supplies  of  clothing,  etc.,  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit  in  stating  the  particular  sizes  required.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  loss  from  sending  the  wrong  sizes,  agents  are  requested  to  specify  the  exact  sizes  re- 
quired, particularly  in  hosiery,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  caps,  and  clothing. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  all  bids  and  proposals  for  supplies  for 
the  Indian  service  be  opened  at  one  place  and  as  early  in  the  present  year  as  practicable. 
They  recommend  New  York  City  as  the  place  of  opening  the  bids  for  the  present  year 
1888.  They  are  of  opinion  that  opening  the  bids  in  one  place  attracts  more  bidders  and 
makes  greater  competition  among  them. 

Your  committee  renew  their  expression  of  hope  that  with  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians,  and  the  increase  in  their  education  and  civilization,  the  amount 
of  mere  dependent  food  supplies  will  diminish,  and  that  the  efforts  of  supply  will  be 
more  and  more  directed  to  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  independent  labor  and 
education. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 
#  William  MrMrciiAEL, 

Chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Committee,  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

General  Clinton  P.  Fisk, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  H.    WALDBY. 

Adrian,  August  15,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  June  14,  1887,  requesting  me  to  visit  the  In- 
dian agencies  and  schools  in  southern  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  to  inspect  all  matters 
connected  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  giving  special  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill  and  to  the  condition  of  students  returned  from  Eastern 
schools,  I  left  Adrian  July  6,  reaching  Pierre,  Dak.,  via  Chicago  and  Saint  Paul,  in  the 
evening  of  the  9th.  I  left  Pierre  the  same  night  and  drove  to  Oahe,  16  miles,  where  an 
Indian  industrial  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  is 
located,  and  which  is  in  very  successful  operation.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Rey. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  meet,  but  found  that  he  was  absent,  prosecuting  his 
labors  elsewhere  on  the  reservation.  I  was  cordially  entertained  by  his  estimable  wife 
and  household  until  Monday  morning,  the  11th.  I  learned  that  the  school  here  has  had 
an  attendance  of  some  40  Indian  children,  all  Siouxs,  ages  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen 
years.     At  present  the  school  is  closed,  this  being  the  vacation  period. 

CHEYENNE   RIVER   AGENCY. 

July  11  I  drove  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  and  there  met  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Chesney,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  by  whom  I  was  accompanied  through  the 
agency  grounds  and  to  an  inspection  of  the  supplies,  buildings,  and  matters  generally 
appertaining  to  the  agency.  Fortunately  for  my  observation,  it  was  ration-day  for  the 
nearly  3,000  Indians  under  his  charge,  and  I  witnessed  the  issue  of  supplies  to  the  large 
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number  of  Indians  there  congregated  and  through  whom  the  supplies  reached  the  others 
of  the  tribe.  The  distribution  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  reasonable  fairness;  and 
aside  from  the  salt  pork,  which  was  "rusty,"  if  not  otherwise  damaged,  I  should  say 
satisfactory.  I  was  informed  that  the  poo;  condition  of  this  salt  pork  was  owing  to  its 
having  been  a  long  time  on  hand.  The  Indians  were  orderly,  well-behaved,  and  appar- 
ently contented.  The  agency  boarding-school  for  boys  has  had  an  attendance  of  some 
60  pupils,  which  number  is  up  to  its  capacity.  Several  day-schools  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  different  places  on  the  reservation,  aud  have  been  wTell  patronized. 
The  disposition  to  have  their  children  educated  evidences  an  increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  Several  uew  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year, 
and  Agent  McChesney  deems  it  very  important  that  additional  buildings  and  facilities 
should  be  afforded  him,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  may  be  doubled  at  the  agency 
school.  Saint  John's  boarding-school,  for  girls  only,  is  situated  some  2-\  miles  from  this 
agency,  and  I  understand  it  to  be  very  ably  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr., 
both  of  whom  1  hail  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  agency  in  the  eveniug.  I  had  heard 
so  much  favorable  mention  of  this  school  and  its  success  that'l  was  disappointed  at  not 
finding  it  in  session,  it  being  the  vacation  period. 

A  steady  progress  in  farming  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  is  said  to  be  noticeable,  and 
the  requests  lor  and  the  furnishing  to  them  of  oxen,  horses,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments exceed  those  in  any  former  year.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons  have  been  unpropitious  for crop^raising.  The  drought  in  May  last  and  dry 
spells  later  have  reduced  crop  prospects  at  least  .">()  per  cent,  on  all  around  average.  It 
may  prove  to  be  the  fact  that  these  lands  are  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  crop-raising. 

I  conversed  with  some  of  the  Indians  through  an  interpreter' as  to  how  they  felt  about 
taking  lands  in  severalty,  but  was  unable  to  get  much  in  the  way  of  opinion  from  them. 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  chiefs  that  a  council  of  thirteen,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
had  been  elected  by  the  tribe  to  consider  and  possibly  negotiate  for  a  change  of  some 
nature  in  the  near  future.  Agent  McChesney  thinks  the  Indians  on  some  portions  of 
the  reservation  are  looking  with  more  favor  on  the  land-in-severalty  plan.  It  isevideut 
that  some  of  the  older  Indians,  who  have  long  swayed  the  younger  element  and  have 
hindered  advancement,  arc  rapidly  losing  their  influence,  education  and  civilization 
being  the  cause  thereof.  I  will  here  remark  that  while  passing  through  the  agency 
grounds  1  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the  Indians  were  examining  with  much  interest" 
the  scythes,  mowers,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  seemed  to  be  practically 
conversant,  with  their  nses.  It  being  the  haying  season,  many  of  these  implements  were, 
to-day  issued  to  them. 

The  condition  of  the  returned  students  of  the  reservation  from  the  eastern  industrial 
schools  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting.  I  learn  that 
they  are.  on  the  average,  doing  as  well  as  could  with  reason  and  under  all  the  trying 
circumstances  be  expected.  Were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  influence,  example,  and  op- 
position to  progress  of  the  old  Indians,  much  better  results  might  be  counted  on.  The 
boys  are  given  employment  at  carpenter  work,  blacksmithing,  painting,  herding,  etc., 
when  practicable;  but  that  they  need  better  opportunities  for  steads'  employment  is  be- 
yond question.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  girls  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work,  but  with  many  of  them  there  is  no  continued  advancement  apparent.  I 
will  add.  however,  that  I  heard  but  little  said  to  their  detriment.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  number  of  returned  boys  and  girls  who  have  actually  degenerated  is 
small;  but  death,  I  am  informed,  has  taken  off  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  returned  to 
this  reservation,  scrofula  and  consumption  being  the  immediate  cause. 

The  Sitting  Bull  Indians,  located  on  Cherry  Creek  and  above  there,  are  at  times 
somewhat  lawless  and  leave  the  reservation,  make  visits  to  Rosebud,  kill  a  cow  or  two, 
and  revel  in  feast,  "sun-dance,"  and  general  carousal.  The  agent  is  using  his  endeav- 
ors to  bring  them  to  better  discipline  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  break  up  their  camps,  and  adopt  a  more  commendable  mode  of  life. 

Agent  McChesney  impresses  me  as  having  talent  essential  to  hisofficial  position.  Ru- 
mors reflecting  on  the  management  were  said  to  exist,  aud  1  took  pains  to  ascertain 
through  .several  sources  and  from  sundry  persons  relative  thereto.  I  failed  to  discover 
any  matter  or  find  any  person  willing  to  make  charges  or  complaint  sufficient  to  require 
investigation. 

Before  closing  the  report  of  my  visit  to  this  agency  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  some 
features  of  the  beef  slaughter  and  delivery  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  eliminated.  The 
work  should  be  performed  with  less  cruelty  and  brutality  to  the  animals,  and  certain  !v 
with  less  offensiveness  and  disgust  to  humanity.  I  noticed  one  of  the  Indian  assistants, 
with  a  pole,  and  a  spike  in  the  end  thereof  (which  spike,  in  my  opinion,  was  very  much 
too  long  for  any  apparent  necessity),  engaged  in  plying  it  unmercifully  and  to  the  in- 
tense agony  of  the  animals.  I  observed  Indian  women,  and  girls  even,  waiting  at  the 
slaughter-house,  anxiously  and  with  seeming  avidity,  for  the  offal  to  be  thrown  them, 
as  to  dogs,  and,  after  having  obtained  it,  commence  not  only  handling  and  curing,  but 
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I  also  noticed  that  it  was  being  devoured  raw  by  many  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a  manner 
most  disgusting  and  sickening  to  the  average  white  beholder.  I  claim  that  squaws  and 
Indian  girls  should  at  least  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  vicinity  of  the  slaughter-house 
and  the  sight  of  and  familiarity  with  its  objectionable  features,  and  that  male  Indians 
be  compelled  to  first  receive  and  cleanse  (?)  such  offal,  with  a  somewhat  more  seeming 
approach  to  decency,  before  the  females  are  allowed  to  commence  the  process  of  curing 
the  "choice  morsel,"  as  it  is  generally  claimed  the  Indian  considers  it,  and  which  asser- 
tion I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  do  not  mention  these  as  matters  peculiar  to  this  or 
any  other  one  agency,  for  I  presume  the  same  plan  has  been  in  general  practice  for  long 
years.  But  does  not  such  repeated  exhibitions  and  examples  of  cruelty  and  depravity 
tend  to  keep  the  whole  tribe  demoralized,  and  is  it  not  particularly  debasing  to  the 
younger  members  thereof?  That  it  has  no  tendency  to  inspire  the  returned  students 
from  Hampton,  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  with  elevated  impressions  is  certain  ;  that  it 
does  tend  to  dispirit  them  would  be  reasonable  to  assume. 

I  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Agent  McChesney  and  his  amiable  wife  at  their 
pleasant  home  during  my  stay.  On  the  12th  I  left  for  Pierre,  arriving  there  in  the  even- 
ing.  On  the  13th  I  left  Pierre  by  rail,  necessarily  remained  overnight  at  Mitchell,  and 
arrived  at  Chamberlain  about  noon  of  the  14th. 

CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  July  15  I  drove  up  the  river  to  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
and  met  Mr.  \Y.  W.  Anderson,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  seemed  pleased  at 
my  visit  and  took  much  pains  to  impart  information.  Ashe  is  agent'also  of  the  Lower 
Brule"  Indians,  reference  will  occasionally  be  had  to  that  reservation  also. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  is  from  1,000  to  1,100,  and  at  Lower  Brule 
1,200  to  1,300 — possibly  2,400  all  told.  At  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  industrial  boarding 
school  60  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  the  past  year,  being  all  that  could  be  accom- 
modated. Good  results  have  been  obtained  and  Agent  Anderson  would  like  to  make 
additions  and  e\t<  nsions  to  the  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  double  the  present 
number  of  pupils.  Tin' children  are  ready  and  anxious  to  attend  if  provision  can  be 
made  for  them.  From  200  to  250  children  of  the  Indian  farmers  living  on  the  allotted 
lands  are  willing  to  attend  school,  but  are  denied  the  privilege,  as  the  school-houses 
would  necessarily  be  too  far  apart.      Mission  schools  have  increased  two  in  number. 

As  farmers,  the  Crow  Creek  Indians  are  far  ahead  of  the  Lower  Prules  and  are  progress- 
ing rapidly;  Imp  the  latter  are  doing  better  this  year,  and  the  anxiety  to  take  lands  in 
s<  veralty  is  <»n  the  increase  at  both  reservations.  I  rode  many  miles  with  Agent  Ander- 
son into  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  to  see  these  Indians  at  their  homes  and  to  view  their 
farms,  houses,  and  crops.  The  agent  has  built  17  new  farmhouses  and  made  other  farm 
houses  comfortable  to  the  number  of  about  100  during  the  past  year.  I  wasquitesur- 
prised  to  see  such  improvements  and  to  find  so  many  pieces  in  crops.  These  Indians  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  their  success  stimulates  desire  for  more  farm  allotments.  As 
farmers  they  appear  happy  and  contented,  comparing  in  most  respects  favorably  with 
the  whites.  The  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  unfavorable  for  crop  raising,  and  yet 
these  agriculturists  are  doing  not  only  fairly  well,  but  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  The 
lands  are  good  and  the  Indians  are  proud  of  their  farms,  horses,  and  cattle.  They  raise 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  the  latter  now  promises  well.  The  agent  is  erecting  a  grist- 
mill, which  is  to  be  in  operation  in  October.  Two  practical  farmers  are  employed  to  aid 
and  instruct  the  Indians — one  at  each  agency.  Indians  take  fair  care  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  15  yoke  of  oxen  have  been  loaned  to  them  this  year.  In  issuing  cattle 
and  horses  at  both  agencies  the  endeavor  is  to  make  them  feel  that  the  Government 
helps  those  Indians  who  make  good  use  of  and  take  proper  care  of  the  stock.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  must  eventually  become,  self-supporting.  Estimates  for 
flour  have  been  reduced  from  130,000  pounds  last  year  to  50,000  pounds  this  year.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  home  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  Indians. 

I  have  confidence  in  Agent  Anderson's  earnestness,  activity,  and  ability.  He  seems 
to  be  looking  closely  and  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government 
as  well,  and  impresses  me  as  being  an  exceeding  worthy  and  exemplary  worker  in  the 
cause. 

LOWER   BRULE. 

I  returned  to  Chamberlain  in  the  evening,  and  on  July  16  visited  Lower  Brule,  ac- 
companied by  Agent  Anderson,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Tippett,  clerk  in  charge. 
The  agency  industrial  boarding  school  has  accommodations  for  thirty  scholars,  and  has 
been  filled  to  its  capacity.  There  is  one  other  school  only  on  this  reservation,  a  camp 
school,  located  near  the  Missouri  River,  about  (>  miles  below  the  agency,  at  the  mouth 
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of  "White  River.  It  is  conducted  by  Miss  E.  Goodale,  well  and  favorably  known  as  an 
earnest  educator  and  friend  of  the  Indian.  A  Hampton  boy,  who  is  a  good  representa- 
fcive  from  that  institution,  is  the  industrial  teacher  for  the  boys,  and  Miss  Tileston,  a 
missionary  and  very  able  assistant,  imparts  industrial  instruction  to  the  girls. 

These  Brule  Indians  are  already  doing  considerable  farming,  and  the  progressive  ele- 
ment is  in  favor  of  further  surveys  and  allotments.  An  increased  number  are  now 
read;,  to  take  land  in  severalty  and  commence  farming.  They  see  their  Crow  Creek 
neighbors  prospering,  and  it  creates  a  desire  to  follow  their  example.  New  surveys  have 
just  commenced  on  the  Lower  Brule  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  for  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ting land  to  those  who  have  already  asked  for  it,  as  also  to  others  who  may  be  induced 
to  do  so.  Fair  crops  have  been  raised  and  the  farmers  now  own  horses  and  cattle  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  agent  has  encouraged  them  by  issuing  some  oxen  and 
American  brood  mares.  Rations  are  gradually  being  cut  down,  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  industry. 

Some  60  children  have  been  sent  to  Hampton  from  these  two  agencies,  and  about  50 
have  returned.  Of  the  latter,  Agent  Anderson  says  6  are  well  employed  and  others  have 
been  engaged  in  carpenter  work  and  differene  industries,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  seem  par- 
ticularly ambitious  to  labor.  The  reason  they  give  is  that  the  pay  is  not  sufficient. 
They  roam  about  the  camps  and  agencies  doing  not  much  better  and  no  more  than  others 
of  the  tribe.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  for  labor  and  that  they  can 
not  have  food  and  clothing  without  laboring  for  them.  None  of  the  returned  girls  have 
found  employment,  as  there  seems  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  they  gradually  drop  back 
to  ways  and  habits  of  the  tribe.  I  will  here  add  that  I  find  other  persons  who  sympa- 
thize with  and  defend  these  students  of  both  sexes,  and  say  they  are  no  worse  off  than 
might  be  expected.  That  the  Jack  of  steady  employment  befitting  the  various  trades  or 
occupations  for  which  they  have  been  educated  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their 
unstable,  condition  would  seem  to  be  evident;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  was  with  pleas- 
ure that  while  at  Brule  to-day  I  met  Miss  Grace  Howard,  of  New  York  City,  a  young 
lady  whose  well-directed  zeal  iu  the  cause  of  Indian  reformation  has  gained  for  her 
merited  prominence.  She  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  endeavors  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  Indian  girls  from  the  Eastern  schools,  and  among  other  projects  such  as 
plain  sewing,  making  clothing,  etc.,  already  meditated  by  her,  that  of  dairying  is  uuder 
consideration,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  practical  and  might  not  become  success- 
ful. A  mission  site,  ou  Crow  Creek,  some  12  miles  from  the  agency,  was  selected  for  her 
a  day  or  two  ago  and  a  building  will  be  erected.  A  little  church  or  chapel,  now  stand- 
ing at  the  creek,  some  3  miles  distant,  will  this  fall  or  winter  be  removed  bodily  to  Miss 
Howards  new  site.  I  returned  to  Chamberlain  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  17th  left 
there  by  rail.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  over  at  Mitchell  uutii  uext  day  noon  for  my 
train,  and  arrived  at  Springfield  the  next  evening,  the  18th. 

SANTEE  AGENCY. 

I  crossed  the  Missouri  River  the  same  night,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  Santee  Agency 
was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  who  is  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  consol- 
idated Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agencies.  On  invitation,  his  hospitalities  were 
thankfully  accepted  during  my  stay.  On  the  Santee  Reservation  there  are  now  about 
870  Indians,  all  told.  They  are  mostly  farmers,  living  on  their  own  lands,  obtained 
under  allotments  and  patents,  and  are  reasonably  successful.  The  lands  are  of  good 
soil,  well  adapted  to  crop-raising,  and  the  results  this  year  an  improvement  on  those 
of  former  years.  On  the  19th,  in  company  with  Agent  Hill,  I  drove  from  20  to  25  miles 
among  these  Santee-Sioux  farmers,  and  the  evidences  of  civilization — the  large  number 
of  acres  under  cultivation,  the  growing  crops,  comfortable  houses,  and  industry  of  these 
Indians — gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  and  oat 
harvest,  and  reapers  were  in  operation,  and  Indians  were  busily  binding  the  sheaves  and 
doing  other  work  incident  to  the  harvest.  In  all  these  fields  there  was  not  one  white 
man  to  be  seen;  all  were  Indians.  Many  fine  fields  of  growing  corn  were  noticeable. 
Fifteen  years  ago  only  these  Indians  were  in  village  or  camp  near  the  agency,  supported 
wholly  by  Government  rations  and  supplies.  Now  about  4,000  acres  are  under  crop,  and 
rations  are  only  furnished  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  whom  there  are  about  60.  What  a 
change,  when  we  consider,  furthermore,  that  formerly  the  presence  of  these  Indians 
was  a  constant  menace  to  the  white  settlers,  and  that  while  some  of  the  older  of  these 
farmers  were  on  the  war-path  and  engaged  in  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1802,  they  are 
now  employed  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  happy  and  contented,  in  very 
large  measure  adopting  the  social  and  business  habits  of  their  white  brethren,  and  desir- 
ous that  their  children  shall  be  partakers  in  the  blessings  of  an  education.  The  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  millers,  engineers,  harness  maker,  overseeing  farmer,  laundress,  assist- 
ant laundress,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  cook  are  all  Indians. 
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There  is  one  Government  boarding-school,  averaging  75  to  80  scholars,  ages  ranging 
from  6  to  18  years;  attendance  regular  and  results  satisfactory.  I  called  at  the  indus- 
trial boarding-school  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  was  shown  through 
the  building  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  in  charge.  It  has  capacity  for  some  lot)  scholars,  but 
it  is  now  the  vacation  period.  There  were,  however,  two  classes  being  taught  in  the 
primary  department,  and  I  witnessed  with  interest  the  work  in  progress,  and  was  shown 
many  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  the  handiwork  of  the  Indian  mechanics  and 
artisans  educated-  at  the  institution.  There  is  one  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  school 
located  across  the  river  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  With  capacity  of  30  scholars,  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Santee  agent,  to  whom  reports  are  made;  said  to  be  doing  good  work. 
Also  one  day-school  at  the  Flaudreau  Agency,  with  36  scholars  enrolled,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  about  20;  said  to  be  a  successful  school. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  built  for  the  Santee  Indian  farmers  13  houses, 
for  the  Poncas  5,  and  at  Flaudreau  3.  The  Santees  all  have  their  land  allotments,  and 
the  remaining  lands  have  been  taken  by  white  settlers.  A  total  of  174  brood  marcs 
have  been  issued:  140  at  Santee,  24  at  Flaudreau,  and  10  at  Ponca,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements have  been  loaned  to  the  Indians  about  in  accordance  with  their  needs.  Santee 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  good  officers  and  farming  instructors,  and  good  reservation 
and  mission  schools,  and  progress  in  civilization  and  agriculture  has  been  steady  and 
satisfactory.  At  Santee  there  is  a  good  grist-mill,  and  all  the  agency  buildings  were 
apparently  in  fair  condition.  I  understand  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  Santees  and 
Flaudreaus  to  be  particularly  good.  Some  few  of  the  Poncas  manage  to  obtain  spirituous 
liquors,  in  rare  instances,  at  the  Niobrara  saloons,  and  a  small  number  of  them  have  a 
plurality  of  wives. 

The  experience  at  this  agency  appears  to  be  that  the  Eastern  industrial  training-schools 
have  done  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  doing  much  good  to  the  Indian  children.  Many 
of  these,  however,  on  their  return  home,  after  the  three  or  four  years  of  absence,  are  quite, 
disposed  to  sow  more  or  less  ''  wild  oats  "  before  settling  down  to  industrial  pursuits. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  received  education  at  the  reservation  industrial  schools 
seem  more  inclined  to  immediately  commence  work;  and  they  usually  apply  themselves 
with  reasonable  diligence.  For  mechanics  and  teachers  there  is  not  employment  for  all 
who  return  or  are  competent,  and  but  few  are  disposed  at  the  start  to  labor  at  farm  work; 
but  a  fair  percentage  of  them  do  after  awhile  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agent  Hill  impresses  me  as  being  a  judicious  and  conscientious  manager,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  his  methods.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and 
readily  yield  to  bis  advice  and  comply  with  his  commands.  While  at  Santee  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Rev.  John  E.  Smith,  teacher  and  missionary  and  sub-agent  in  charge 
of  the  Poncas.  As  I  subsequently  made  a  visit  to  this  reservation,  I  shall  have  occasion 
'o  refer  to  it  later  on. 

YANKTON  AGENCY. 

July  20,  I  drove  from  Springfield  to  the  Yankton  Agency,  where  I  found  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kinney,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  at  the  office;  and  I  may  here  say  that  I  deem 
this  the  most  pleasant  agency  site  that  I  have  yet  visited.  I  understand  there  are  about 
1,775  Indians  all  told  on  this  reservation.  After  dinner,  in  company  with  Agent  Kin- 
ney, I  visited  the  employes  at  work  in  the  blacksmith,  carpenter  ami  wagon  repair,  tin, 
shoe,  and  harness  shops,  and  at  the  grist  and  sawmill,  all  being  Indians  except  one. 
Also  visited  the  agency  industrial  boarding-school,  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with 
Mr.  Perry  Selden,  the  superintendent.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  113  scholars, 
and  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  70.81.  School  was 
in  vacation,  but  the  agent  informed  me  that  progress  was  good  and  results  were  satis- 
factory. 

I  took  a  drive  many  miles  on  the  reservation  in  company  with  the  agent  and  visited 
some  of  the  Indian  farmers  and  saw  them  at  work.  The  beauty  of  the  lands,  the  pro- 
ductive  soil,  growing  ciops,  comfortable  dwellings,  and  evidences  of  improvement  and 
progress  gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  With  the  Indians,  I  am  informed,  the  feeling  re- 
garding taking  land  in  severalty  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  favor  of  so  doing  within 
the  past  two  years.  Some  two  hundred  families  are  now  located  on  claims  and  ready  for 
the  allotments.  Much  opposition  was  for  a  while  manifested  by  a  few  leading  Indians, 
Imtsiuce  the  passageof  the  Dawes  bill  and  its  explanation  by  Agent  Kinney  by  diagrams 
marked  on  the  floor,  showing  how  much  land  each  family  would  receive  under  its  pro- 
visions, there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  take  the  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  oppo- 
sition is  dying  out.  Here,  as  at  most  of  the  other  reservations  visited,  crops  are  light, 
owing  to  the  drought.  Wheat  and  oats  will  yield  about  one-half  a  crop,  but  growing 
corn  looks  fairly  well.  There  is,  however,  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  acreage  under  cult- 
ivation than  last  year.     These  lands  are  rich  and  fertile,  are  well  adapted  to  both  crop 
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raising  and  grazing,  and  I  feel  satisfied  the  Indians  can,  with  proper  urging  and  careful 
instruction,  not  only  soon  become  self-supporting,  but  would  be  able  to  do  even  better. 
They  now  own  horse  and  ox  teams,  and  agricultural  implements  are  issued  to  them  as 
their  needs  require.  The  larger  proportion  of  them  are  inclined  to  industrial  habits,  and 
with  fair  remuneration  or  reasonable  results  from  their  labor  are  quite  disposed  to  work. 
There  are  yet  some  indolent  ones,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  do  much  labor. 
These  will  not  adopt  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are  constantly  making  excuses  so  long 
as  they  can  obtain  rations  that  will  afford  them  partial  subsistence.  The  agency  farmer 
goes  out  among  the  Indians  and  teaches  them  practical  farming.  Twelve  Indians  are 
employed  on  police  duty. 

I  could  learn  but  little  regarding  the  returned  Indian  students  from  Eastern  schools, 
aside  from  information  obtained  from  Agent  Kinney.  He  does  not  speak  in  very  com- 
mendatory terms  of  the  energy  and  example  of  these  children  as  a  rule.  He  says  the 
boys  arc  not  sufficiently  anxious  for  work  either  as  teachers,  farmers,  or  in  the  shop; 
that  they  usually  ask  for  more  wages  than  can  be  paid  them,  and  encouragement  to  go 
upon  a  farm  is  not  entertained.  He  particularizes  several  cases  of  both  boys  and  girls 
who  are  doing  nothing,  and  whose  conduct  is  anything  but  exemplary;  thinks  that 
many  of  the  trades  learned  at  the  East  are  not  suited  to  reservation  industries,  and  that 
the  fanning  methods  there  learned  are  not  adapted  to  Dakota;  also,  that  the  Eastern 
climate,  on  account  of  humidity,  is  not  as  well  suited  to  these  Indian  children,  lie 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  educated  at  the  agency  schools.  There  the 
children  are  in  communication  with  parents,  and  these  visit  them;  the  influence  is  ben- 
eficial and  parents  take  interest  and  pride  in  the  progress  and  success  of  their  children. 

I  called  at  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  boarding-school  for  boys;  the  buildings  are  pleas- 
antly located,  and  the  institution  has  for  the  past  year  been  doing  successful  work  under 
the  management  of -Mrs.  J.  II.  Johnston,  principal,  and  some  thirty-live  to  forty  pupils 
have  been  in  attendance.  I  also  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  Rev.  J.  P,  Williamson, 
Presbyterian  missionary,  who  has  been  a  long  time  resident  at  the  agency,  and  was 
raised  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 

I  was  informed  that  the  supplies  are  reasonably  satisfactory,  excepting  that  the 
clothing  for  boys  bears  higher  marked  numbers  than  waist  size  would  warrant.  Doots 
and  shoes  an;  also  small  for  the  numbers  marked  thereon. 

The  Indians  here  are  peaceably  inclined,  and  while  some  immoralities  exist  there  is 
no  intemperance  from  spirituous  liquors  worthy  of  mention. 

It  would  have  pleased  me  better  to  note  less  coolness  and  a  more  cheerful  and  complete 
spirit  of  harmony  existing  between  some  of  the  officials  and  the  managing  head.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  intelligently  state  what  is  the  occasion  of  the.  apparent  want  of  concord, 
nor  to  say  positively  where  the  blame,  if  any,  rests.  I  can  well  understand  that  the 
position  of  Indian  agent  is  at  times  extremely  trying  and  perplexing.  It  requires  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  good  judgment,  common  sense,  patience,  clear  discrimination, 
and  firmness  to  be  successful.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  either  from  observation  or 
conversation  had  with  Agent  Kinney,  that  he  considers  himself  the  acme  of  perfection 
in  all  of  these  requisites,  but  in  justice  to  him  will  say  that  I  found  he  had  friends  who 
credit  him  with  tact  and  ability  in  sufficient  measure  to  make  his  displacement  at  the 
present  time  neither  desirable  nor  wise. 

July  21  I  left  Yankton  Agency  and  arrived  at  Niobrara  in  the  evening. 

PONCA  RESERVATION. 

The  next  morning  Rev.  John  E.  Smith  came  over  from  the  Ponca  Reservation,  and  on 
invitation  I  returned  there  with  him  and  made  a  limited  visit.  We  accomplished  an  en- 
joyable drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Niobrara  River  among  the  Indian  farms,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  note  the  evidence  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  farming,  the  comfort- 
able but  small  frame  dwellings,  the  growing  corn,  and  the  large  number  of  Indians  busily 
engaged  in  harvesting  the  wheat  and  oat  crops,  the  numerous  stacks  of  which  gave  ad- 
ditional effect  to  the  landscape.  I  had  more  or  less  talk"with  the  Indians  in  this  locality 
and  they  not  only  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  tilling  the  soil  but  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  of  them  already  find 
a  profit  in  raising  live  stock  and  are  rapidly  learning  to  understand  the  value  of  property. 
I  deem  their  lands,  on  the  average,  to  be  better  and  more  valuable  even  than  those  of 
Santee.  In  a  few  cases  some  who  were  formerly  considered  the  most  worthless  Indians 
have  had  sufficient  perception  to  see  that  the  new  way  is  better  than  the  old,  have  taken 
land,  and  are  to-day  among  the  best  of  these  farmers.  The  main  settlement  for  farming 
at  present  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Niobrara,  extending  some  5  or  6  miles  and  averaging 
about  1 }  miles  in  width.  There  are  two  other  settlements,  one  of  7  families  located 
on  the  Niobrara,  and  the  other  on  the  Missouri  River,  5  miles  north,  consisting  of  6 
families.  A  Government  day  school,  with  a  good  and  well-appointed  frame  school 
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building,  is  under  Mr.  Smith's  charge,  with  an  enrollment  of  15  scholars,  and  good  prog- 
ress is  noted.  It  being  situated  about  midway  of  the  valley,  takes  about  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Some  27  scholars  from  this  reservation  are  at  Genoa,  Hampton,  and 
other  schools.  There  are  now  about  40  families,  and  35  frame  dwellings  have  been  built 
for  them  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Cattle  and  brood-mares  have  been  issued  to 
the  farmers  and  additional  land  will  be  broken  this  year.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  orderly 
and  well-behaved.  #  Somefew  of  the  young  ' '  bucks ' '  seem  determined  to  have  two  or  more 
wives,  and  measures  looking  to  punishment  therefor  have  been  inaugurated.  Aside  from 
such  few,  the  rest  are  true  to  their  marital  relations,  and  as  a  people  may  be  said  to  be 
chaste. 

There  is  but  one  returned  Eastern  student  at  present  on  this  reservation,  and  she,  while 
capable,  is  doing  very  poorly,  as  her  moral  character  is  bad.  Her  ill  conduct  is  not 
chargeable  to  Eastern  school  education,  but  to  her  life  in  early  days. 

I  returned  to  Niobrara  and  left  there  in  the  afternoon  by  stage  for  Creighton,  arriving 
at  night,  and  resumed  my  journey  on  the  23d  by  rail  for  Valentine, which  I  reached  late 
the  same  night. 

ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

On  the  24th,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Lunz  and  by  his  invitation,  I  rode  from  Val- 
entine to  Rosebud  Agency,  arriving  there  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  L.  F.  Spencer,  Indian 
agent,  and  his  interesting  family,  very  kindly  provided  for  me  at  their  residence  during 
my  stay.  There  are  now  7,790  Indians,  all  told,  under  charge  of  this  agency,  and  the 
increase  over  former  number  is  occasioned  by  the  return  of  students  to  the  reservation. 
These  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  yet  well  up  to  the  idea  of  taking  lands  in  severalty,  but 
Agent  Spencer  is  encouraging  and  pushing  them  as  fast  as  possible.  Since  his  last  an- 
nual report  30  have  made  application,  but  for  lack  of  surveys,  in  part,  no  allotments 
have  been  made.  Homes  have  been  selected  and  crop  acreage  has  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  influence  of  many  of  the  older  Indians,  and  the  outlook  is  now  full 
of  hope.  The  number  of  additional  acres  fenced  this  year  is  about  400.  While  the  agri- 
cultural progress  may  seem  slow,  it  is  steadily  advancing,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Indians  will 
this  year  have  corn  and  oats  for  sale,  and  if  so,  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  its 
wants,  should  buy  of  these  farmers  as  they  may  have  the  grain  to  spare.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  a  lew  years  ago,  comparatively,  these  Indians,  as  their  ancestors  had  been, 
were  nomads  and  marauders,  not  only  lawless,  ignorant,  and  depraved,  averse  to  toil 
and  honest  effort,  but  at  times  active  i:i  scenes  of  brutality  and  inhumanity,  and  whose 
presence  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  white  settlers  of  the  frontier.  The  wonderful 
change  already  accomplished  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  true  friend  of  the  Indian  may 
have  hoped;  but  yet  I  deem  it  vastly  greater  practically  than  could  have  been  with  reason 
anticipated.  One  can:])  of  Indians  adjacent  to  the  Rosebud  Agency,  where  no  farming 
had  been  done,  has  been  broken  up  and  divided  into  3  camps  and  removed,  respectively, 
GO,  25,  and  10  miles,  and  all  arc  now  doing  comparatively  good  work  at  land  cultivation. 
They  were  told  they  must  break  up  and  go  or  they  would  be  forcibly  removed,  and 
they  decided  to  and  did  go  peaceably. 

There  is  at  this  agency  one  head  farmer  and  one  assistant.  Five  additional  farmers 
have  been  employed  from  April  1  for  six  months;  these  live  only  exhausting  the  $900 
which  is  allowed  for  one  other  assistant  farmer  for  the  year.  About  one  hundred  addi- 
tional log  farm-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  season.  The  prospect  for  fair 
crops  this  year  is  owing  to  better  rainfall  and  in  measure  to  the  efficiency  and  practical 
efforts  of  the  agent  and  his  farmer  assistants.  Heretofore,  owing  to  dry  weather  and 
drought,  but  little  had  been  accomplished  at  crop  raising.  The  Indians  are  doing  more 
or  less  at  stock  grazing,  and  this  pursuit  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  All  the  freight 
hauling  from  the  railroad  to  the  reservation  is  now  done  by  them,  and  they  not  only  do 
it  satisfactorily,  but  seem  well  adapted  to  such  service.  Indian  labor  is  employed  at  this 
agency  wherever  it  can  be  made  available.  Fifty  yoke  of  Government  oxen  will  soon 
be  issued  to  deserving  Indians.  Ten  stallions  have  been  sent  here,  but  five  only  were 
accepted  as  being  up  to  inspection  requirements.  Those  accepted  wTill  be  sent  away  to 
the  various  camps.  Issues  of  stock-cattle,  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls,  will  be  furnished  to 
those  who  have  made  provision  of  hay  to  winter  them. 

There  are  twelve  day  schools  located  in  different  camps,  and  one  at  the  agency,  which 
with  the  mission  schools  approximate  an  attendance  of  500  pupils.  I  understand  there 
are  1,921  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  The  two  mission  schools  have  had  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  91  scholars  during  the  last  quarter — one  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  other  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  is  now 
transformed  into  a  contract  boarding-school.  Agent  Spencer  thinks  a  good  Government 
boarding  industrial  school  should  be  erected  and  in  operation  here  without  delay,  and 
that  scholars  should  be  graduated 'from  the  camp-schools  and  educated  at  such  institu- 
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tion.  His  idea  is  that  scholars  can  lie  more  practically  fitted  for  reservation  life  and 
with  better  general  results  to  the  tribe  at  such  school  than  at  the  East  or  elsewhere. 
My  own  impressions  are,  that  as  this  is  one  of  the  large  reservations,  the  experiment  is 
worthy  of  trial.  Regarding  the  returned  students  from  Eastern  schools,  1  gather  from. 
Agent  Spencer  that  an  aggregate  of  390  pupils  has  been  sent  from  this  agency  to  Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle,  and  other  training  schools.  Of  this  number,  70,  who  had  returned  up  to 
the  middle  of  April  last,  and  about  as  many  more  since,  are  now  on  the  reservation,  and 
of  the  number  10  of  them  are  employed  by  the  Government  in  the  following  positions: 
2  blacksmiths,  2  carpenters,  2  assistant  teachers,  2  in  the  agency  ofiice,  1  in  the  com- 
missary and  1  in  the  harness  shop.  Those  graduated  as  tinners,  tailors,  bakers,  or 
printers  find  no  occupation  at  their  respective  trades  here.  As  a  consequence,  they  go 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  the  various  camps,  and  seemingly  relapse  into  the  life  and 
ways  of  the  tribe,  resuming  the  Dakota  language,  with  no  apparent  endeavor  to  retain 
and  speak  the  English.  There  have  been  but  two  land  certificates  issued  to  returned 
students,  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  nearly  all  those  living  in  camps  have  made  more  or 
less  attempts  to  do  some  farming.  There  is  a  police  force  of  43  Indians,  organized,  uni- 
formed, and  under  good  drill  and  discipline.  The  force  is  considered  too  small,  and  the 
agent  thinks  it  should  be  increased  to  7f>,  in  order  that  greater  good  and  more  satisfac- 
tory results  be  brought  about. 

Serious  complaint  is  justly  made  of  a  large  lot  of  bacon,  comprising  some  120,000 
pounds,  which  arrived  here  frozen  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  and  was  only  somo 
twenty  days  on  the  way  from  Chicago  before  arriving.  Agent  Spencer  received  it  under 
protest,  and  it  should  never  have  been  put  in  the  warehouse.  He  states  that  when  it 
was  thawed  out  it  was  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  own  weight  by  the  strings.  He  has  been 
unable  to  utilize  a  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  agency  butcher  some  15,000 
pounds  of  this  spoiled  bacon  is  still  in  the  commissary  warehouse,  and  on  personal  in- 
spection to-day  I  should  pronounce  it  practically  worthless.  !t  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  whole  transaction  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  sonic  one  given  a  chance 
or  be  made  to  explain.  The  men's  black  felt  hats,  of  which  there  were  some  1,500,  are 
of  poor  quality,  do  not  wear  as  well  as  they  ought,  and  easily  drop  to  pieces.  Clothing 
for  all  ages  is  complained  of  as  being  too  small  at  the  abdomen  for  the  length  of  the 
garment;  and  further  complaint  is  made  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  boys'  suits,  jackets 
and  pants,  calico  shirts,  and  red  and  gray  flannel  shirts,  and  woolen  socks.  It  seems  there 
are  1,921  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes, 
and  the  agent  claims  that  his  estimates  for  these  960  boys  should  be  carefully  considered 
and  more  nearly  complied  with.  One  lot  of  dried  peaches,  1,695  pounds,  purchased  as 
per  invoice  October  ?,  1886,  proved  to  be  very  poor,  dirty,  sandy,  and  moldy,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  matter  should  also  be  inquired  into. 

I  was  fortunate,  so  far  as  my  desire  and  curiosity  was  concerned,  in  happening  at  this 
agency  on  beef-issue  day.  I  witnessed  the  delivery  of  267  head  of  Montana  steers  to  the 
Indians,  previous  to  which  1  inspected  the  cattle  at  the  corral  and  saw  them  weighed 
and  branded ;  they  were  a  fine  lot  and  averaged  about  1,125  pounds  each  in  weight.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  John  N.  Simpson,  of  Saint  Louis. 

I  met  Mr.  Boyle,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  but  a  short  time  before  the  hour  of 
my  departure.  In  a  brief  interview  held  with  him,  while  not  distrusting  his  educational 
abilities.  I  nevertheless  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  to  him  a  personal  suggestion,  and 
was  gratified  to  understand  that  he  not  only  fully  appreciated  its  pertinence,  but  would 
endeavor  to  carry  it  out. 

Agent  Spencer,  from  wiiat  I  can  gather  and  from  personal  observation,  is  not  only 
doing  his  work  and  performing  the  duties  with  ability,  but  I  judge  him  to  be  a  system- 
atic, able,  efficient,  and  conscientious  officer,  handling  matters  with  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Indians  and  for  their  best  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  with  fidelity  to  the 
Government. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  26  I  left  Rosebud  for  Valentine  and  Rushville,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  about  2.30  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

July  27,  left  Rushville  by  stage  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  arriving  here  at  noon,  and 
found  Mr.  H.  D.  Galligher,  United  States  Indian  agent,  in  charge  at  the  agency  office. 
On  invitation  to  partake  of  dinner  with  him  at  his  family  home,  I  with  pleasure  did  so, 
after  which  we  made  a  round  of  inspection.  I  understand  the  number  of  Indians  on 
this  reservation  to  be  5,084.  They  seem  to  be  making  a  decided  and  manifestly  im- 
proved effort  in  the  direction  of  farming,  but  it  is  mostly  done  in  small  patches,  averag- 
ing, perhaps,  some  three  acres.  The  drought  and  dry  weather  for  successive  seasons 
have  been  discouraging,  but,  nevertheless,  a  decided  improvement  is  manifest.  These 
lands,  I  may  add,  are  considered   better  for  stock-grazing  than  for  general  crop  raising. 
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I  notice  the  same  interest  in  and  inquiry  for  farming  implements,  by  these  Indians,  as  at 
the  other  agencies.  Yery  fair  care  is  taken  of  such  implements,  as  also  of  their  live  stock, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Indians  manifest  much  pride.  The  staple  crops  raised  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Oxen,  to  the  extent  of  probably  175  yoke,  have  been  issued 
to  the  deserving  Iadians  in  the  last  two  years.  During  the  present  season  150  brood 
mares  have  been  issued,  and  agricultural  implements  in  increased  numbers,  as  their 
wants  seemingly  required;  as  also,  175  farm  wagons,  with  harness  complete,  for  four 
horses  to  each  wagon.  Agent  Galligher  informs  me  that  there  are  now  four  practical 
farmers  engaged  in  instructing  these  Indians,  and  that  they  are  making  constant  and 
faithful  effort  to  do  so.  The  Indians  are  peaceable  and  obedient  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  trouble  or  wrangling  among  them;  and  the  agent  says  he  has  never  seen  a  drunken 
Indian  on  the  reservation,  although  there  has  been  prosecution  in  two  cases  for  bringing 
liquor  thereon.  The  sanitary  condition  is  satisfactory,  and  births  have  been  in  excess 
of  deaths  during  the  past  year.  Births  are  always  promptly  reported  by  the  Indians, 
but  it  takes  much  time  usually  to  learn  of  a  death  as  it  affects  the  ration  issue  unfavor- 
ably. 

The  police  force  consists  of  3  officers  and  40  privates,  all  Indians,  and  all  said  to  be 
good  men,  who  peribrm  their  duties  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This  has  been  beef-issue 
day,  the  work  being  conducted  essential^  as  at  Rosebud.  After  securing  their  rations 
and  doing  a  little  trading,  the  Indians  as  a  rule  left  for  their  various  homes,  and  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  lounging  and  certainly  no  gambling  was  noticed.  There  is  one 
boarding-school  at  the  agency,  with  an  enrollment  of  1G8  scholars,  about  equally  di- 
vided as  to  the  sexes;  ages  ranging  from  7  to  17  years.  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
building,  and  although  school  was  in  vacation  I  found  it  cleanly  and  in  good  condition. 
Being  kindly  solicited  by  Superintendent  Manning  to  share  his  hospitality  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay,  I  accepted  the  cordial  invitation.  There  are  also  8  day  schools, 
one  of  them  at  the  agency,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  probably  270,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  some  165  pupils.  Additional  interest  is  manifested,  there  is  less  op- 
position in  school  matters,  and  attendance  is  improving.  The  superintendent  states 
that  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  the  schools,  as  he  regards  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  duties.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  boarding 
school  located  on  this  reservation,  as  has  a]so  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  it  being 
vacation  period  I  did  not  visit  either  of  them. 

Agent  Galligher's  experience  relative  to  the  returned  students  from  Eastern  schools  is 
that  most  of  those  who  intend  to  remain  on  the  reservation  have  applied  to  him  for  work 
or  position,  and  so  far  as  practicable  he  has  given  them  employment.  Many  of  them 
are  thus  utilized,  and  preference  is  invariably  given  these  students.  If  no  employment 
is  secured  they  go  to  the  homes  of  their  parents  and  friends.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
idling  around  the  agency,  and  he  considers  their  influence  on  such  friends  and  the  tribe 
as  a  whole  salutary  and  in  some  degree  compensating  for  the  expense  Government  has 
been  to  lor  their  education.  Representatives  from  Carlisle  and  Wabash  industrial  In- 
dian schools  are  now  here  to  return  with  their  scholars  who  have  been  spending  their 
summer  vacation  on  the  reservation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  pupils. 

Only  yesterday,  at  a  council  held  at  the  agency,  the  venerable  chief,  Red  Cloud,  and 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-1  lis- Horses,  representing  different  factions  of  the  tribe,  or  I  may 
say,  diverse  opinions,  with  possible  jealousies,  came  to  a  perfect  understanding,  smoked 
the  pipe,  shook  hands,  became  friends,  and  mutually  agreed  to  hereafter  do  all  in  their 
power  and  in  harmony  to  help  their  tribe  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  forward  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  education.  I  will  here  add  that  Red  Cloud 
came  to  the  agency  to-day  to  greet  me,  and  in  an  interview  fully  confirmed  the  facts  as 
above  stated.  He  furthermore  said  he  wished  me  to  inform  the  Great  Father  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  do  all  that  he  would  naturally  desire  him  to  do;  that  he  now  considers  him- 
self and  Young-Man-Afraid-of-1  Tis- Horses  as  one  man,  and  they  will  pull  together  and 
hereafter  sit  side  by  side  in  council  as  brothers.  I  was  exceedingly  impressed  with  the 
earnest  manner  and  noble  presence  of  this  old  chief.  I  understand  he  is  very  industrious 
and  exemplary.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Catholic  and  was  anxious  to  assist  the 
priest,  Father  Jutes,  in  locating  the  contemplated  industrial  mission  school.  The  insti- 
tution is  intended  to  accommodate  100  pupils,  and  will  ere  long  be  in  operation.  Red 
Cloud  informed  me  that  "Indian  gardens  do  not  do  well  this  year;  not  much  rain  kills 
the  crops. ' ' 

I  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  Inspector  E.  J).  Bannister  here,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  then  spent  nine  days  among  these  Indians  on  official  inspection.  I  was 
glad  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  matters  generally  pertaining  to  this  agency,  and  to  compare 
notes  with  him.  He  gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  observations  regarding  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  his  examinations  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  to  the  agency  management.  I  will  add  that  Agent  Galligher  seems  to  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  being  a  fair  and  honorable  official. 
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OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

I  left  Pine  Ridge  about  noon  of  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency  (via  Dakota  city)  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30.  I  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Warner,  Indian  agent.  He  was  temporarily  absent,  but  I  was  cordially  welcomed 
on  his  return  that  night.  There  is  a  total  of  some  2,480  Indians  on  these  two  reserva- 
tions, and  the  numbers  are  nearly  equally  divided,  or  some  1,240  each.  There  is  one 
industrial  boarding  school  locatedat  the  agency  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  in  afine 
brick  structure.  This  school  has  had  a  varied  experience  during  the  past  year;  but  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  change  in  snperintendency  and  management,  and  the  school 
has  since  been  successful.  It  had  at  one  time  only  7  pupils,  this  fact  owing  partly  to 
an  epidemic  of  measles  and  sore  eyes,  and  partly  to  mismanagement  of  the  superin- 
tendent, but  at  the  close,  before  vacation,  there  was  an  attendance  of  35  pupils.  It  is 
hoped  the  school  will  be  filled  to  its  capacity  of  GO  to  70  scholars  the  coming  fall.  The 
last-appointed  superintendent  has  now  resigned,  and  I  trust  a  very  able  and  competent 
man  may  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

On  the  Omaha  Reservation  is  the  Omaha  Industrial  Boarding  School,  Mr.  J.  II.  Cha- 
pin  being  superintendent,  and  his  wife  the  matron — both  good  managers,  vigilant  and 
industrious.  The  attendance  has  been  from  05  to  70  pupils,  sexes  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber. The  available  land  connected  with  this  institution  is  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, both  as  to  garden  and  field  crops. 

The  industrial  teacher,  Mr.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  impresses  me  as  being  a  competent  and 
able  man  for  the  position.  The  main  school-building  needs  extending  and  enlarging, 
sufficient  for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  dormitory.  A  new  cooking- range  is  much  needed  as 
the  old  one  is  worthless.  The  building  for  school-room  proper  is  separated,  and  somo 
40  rods  distant  from  the  main  building,  and  I  mention  the  fact  as  it  is  deemed  an  advan- 
tage. It  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  quiet,  and  thus  better  for  the  students;  that  there  is 
no  liability  of  Indians  dropping  in  to  lounge  and  distract  children's  attention;  that  chil- 
dren must  necessarily  present  themselves  in  line  and  march  to  the  school,  and  would  bo 
readily  missed  if  not  in  line;  that  better  discipline  can  be  maintained  in  the  school,  and 
that  employes  at  the  main  building  thus  have  better  opportunity  of  doing  their  work. 
There  is  no  barn  on  the  premises,  and  one  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  requirement. 
An  Omaha  mission  school  for  girls  only,  under  the  management  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  a  successful  institution,  has  a  full  attendance,  and  is  well 
managed. 

The  Omahas  have  all  selected  their  lands  and  allotments  have  been  made  to  them  in 
quantity  as  provided  for  in  the  Dawes  bill,  although  done  long  before  its  passage. 
There  was  a  partial  allotment  of  lands  made  to  the  Winnebagoes  many  years  ago,  but  it 
was  performed  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  that  but  few  of  the  Indians  knew  where 
their  allotments  were.  They  are  now  very  urgent  and  clamorous  for  a  re-allotment 
under  the  Dawes  land-in-severalty  bill,  and  have  of  late  selected  lands  and  made  settle- 
ments, after  the  manner  of  squatters  on  the  pub>ic  domain.  I  took  a  long  ride  in  com- 
pany with  Agent  W  arner  over  these  reservations,  and  on  no  other  reservation  have  I  seen 
quite  such  farms,  line  growing  crops,  and  comfortable  homes  as  here.  '  The  soil  is  rich 
and  mellow7,  and  seasonable  rains  give  reason  to  anticipate  good  results  each  year.  There 
is  a  lack  of  necessary  farm  implements  and  teams,  especially  so  among  the  Winnebagoes, 
and  if  these  requisites  could  be  furnished,  more  acres  would  be  cultivated.  The  In- 
dians here  seem  to  be  ripe  for  extended  farm  work. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  quite  inclined  to  imitate  the  industry  of  their  white  farmer  neigh- 
bors, and  the  Omahas  are  also,  many  of  them,  very  lair  farm  workers;  but  a  portion  of 
the  latter  are  non-progressive  and  not  doing  as  well.  The  Omahas  are  now  passing 
through  a  transitory  state,  from  former  dependence  on  an  agent  to  self-reliance.  How 
they  may  succeed  and  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  time  must  decide.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  this  year's  results  show  a  marked  progress  over  the  last.  The  turning  over 
to  these  Indiaus  of  the  grist  and  saw  mill  and  blacksmith  shop  has  been  attended  with 
bad  results.  The  mill  is  dilapidated,  the  machinery  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  piecemeal, 
and  about  all  there  is  now  left  is  the  building,  the  boiler,  and  a  portion  of  the  engine. 
Doors  and  windows  have  been  removed  and  carried  off;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  although 
this  mill  had  not  been  in  operation  for  some  three  years,  it  could  have  been  put  in  motion 
in  two  or  three  days  time  in  December  last.  Now  it  is  practically  worthless  3,nd  aban- 
doned, and  it  would  be  easier  telling  what  is  left  than  to  state  what  portions  are  gone. 
The  blacksmith-shop  is  in  a  similar  condition,  nearly  everything  aside  from  one  anvil 
and  the  bellows  having  been  carried  off.  Now  when  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  necessary 
to  go  off  the  reservation  or  send  for  a  blacksmith  with  his  tools. 

The  returned  students  show  an  inclination  to  do  something  for  themselves  in  the  line 
to  which  they  have  been  educated.  The  males  usually  desire  to  be  agency  farmer, clerk, 
chief  of  police,  or  hold  some  other  position,  but  the  agent  has  no  vacant  places,  and  if 
be  could  employ  them  has  no  means  for  paying  them.    Finding  themselves  tnus  kelp? 
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less,  some  have  returned  to  the  various  sehools,  others  return  to  their  homes  or  friends, 
and  sooner  or  later  become  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe  again,  notwithstanding  which 
they  do  not  lose  the  effect  of  the  education  obtained.  Many  of  the  returned  girls  on 
these  two  reservations  have  attained  a  condition  of  respectability  recognized  even  by 
their  white  neighbors,  and  have  become  useful  members  of  society,  awi  find  no  lack  of 
employment  when  they  seek  it.  Many  others  are  living  quietly  at  their  homes,  and  the 
influence  of  their  education  is  not  lost.  If,  by  chance,  any  relapse  into  the  old  condition 
or  become  notorious,  they  are  of  course  pointed  to  as  showing  the  uselessness  of  educa- 
tion. 

Representatives  of  Carlisle  school  are  here  for  pupils,  with  probability  of  obtaining 
them. 

The  Indians,  in  the  main,  are  orderly  and  well  behaved.  They  are  steadily  advancing 
in  civilization  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  whites.  The  agency 
buildings  from  natural  wear,  tear,  and  decay,  need  some  repairs.  The  home  of  the 
agent  is  without  water  supply,  except  by  hauling.  The  Winnebago  Indian  police  force 
consists  of  a  captain  and  seven  privates.     There  is  none  for  the  Omahas. 

Agent  Warner  impresses  me  as  being  a  zealous  and  efficient  officer.  He  apparently 
satisfies  the  Indians;  and  that  he  deals  fairly,  both  with  them  and  the  Government,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  am  indebted  to  him  and  his  good  wife  for  hospitality  during 
a  portion  of  my  visit  at  these  reservations. 

August  1  I  left  the  Winnebago  Agency,  and  arrived  at  Adrian  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing following. 

OBSERVATIONS,    OPINIONS,    AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

I  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  in  connection  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  by 
those  with  whom  I  have  conic  in  contact,  and  who  are  directly  intrusted  with  itsdetails, 
that  while  1  have  not  in  every  instance  discovered  a  person  who  to  my  mind  would  seem 
in  all  respects  fully  competent  to  till  the  position  occupied,  nor  found  the  full  fruition 
of  perfection  every  where,  y<  t  1  deem  it  but  fair  to  say  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
officers,  teachers,  etc.,  are  not  only  well  qualified  and  do  till  their  respective  positions 
creditably,  but  in  some  instances  rare  ability  and  superior  qualifications  are  manifest. 
I  find  much  that  is  encouraging;  much  that  is  entitled  to  commendation  and  praise,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  good  progress,  sure  and  steady,  if  not  rapid,  must  be  discernible  to 
anyone  who  has  recently,  and  without  bias,  visited  these  reservations  and  made  the 
Indian  problem  a  matter  of  observation  and  study. 

The  methods  and  sources  by  which  information  touching  Indian  affairs  have  been  ob- 
tained by  me  arc:  Personal  observation  in  part,  from  officials  at  the  various  agencies, 
from  Indians  themselves  directly  or  by  interpreter,  and  from  white  persons  not  con- 
nected with  Indian  affairs,  whom  I  deemed  in  position  to  impart  trustworthy  informa- 
tion. 

Touching  the  intercourse  of  the  agency  traders  with  the  Indians:  The  dealings  of  the 
former  with  the  latter  are  now  said  to  be  in  most  cases  reasonably  fair,  there  being 
within  my  knowledge,  no  complaints  of  sharp  practice.  The  time  has  been  when  an  In- 
dian tradorship  was  by  no  means  among  the  least  desirable  positions  to  be  secured  from 
the  Government ;  but  in  more  recent  times  the  regulations  in  force,  the  restraints  im- 
posed, the  frequent  visits  and  scrutiny  not  only  of  inspecting  officials,  but  of  others  in- 
terested in  the  Indian's  welfare,  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  red  man  and  to 
the  restraining  of  traders'  profits  within  moderate  bounds.  Indeed  more  than  one  of 
these  Indian  merchandisers  have  freely  asserted  to  me  that  their  business  pays  them 
such  moderate  profits  that  they  aie  willing  to  part  with  their  tradcrships  on  very  easy 
terms,  and  seek  for  business  in  more  remunerative  channels. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  Indian  students  returned  from  the  eastern  and  other 
schools:  I  find  that  they  come  home  well  dressed,  and  in  appearance  and  manners  sub- 
stantially like  white  people,  but  instead  of  always  being  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
former  Indian  companions,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  ridicule,  jeers,  and  buffetings, 
and  are  nicknamed  "  pale-faces."  It  therefore  requires  in  some  cases  more  moral  cour- 
age and  stamina  to  withstand  such  derision  and  opprobrium  than  these  young  Indian 
students  are  possessed  of.  The  returned  girls  also  come  back  well  and  tidily  dressed, 
are  generally  improved,  and  from  their  manner  and  appearance  attract  much  attention 
from  both  Indians  and  whites.  In  consequence  they  have  many  admirers  and  manifold 
allurements  and  temptations.  In  addition  to  the  above  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
students  it  is  now  quite  difficult  to  readily  find  for  all  of  these  young  men  and  Avomen 
such  suitable  employment  as  they  have  been  educated  to. 

The  trades  are  already  overdone  and  opportunities  for  obtaining  positions  as  teachers 
and  missionaries  restricted  to  few  applicants.  What  these  young  people  need  is  ready 
and  proper  employment,  urging  and  encouraging.  ..Their  influence  on  the  tribe,  as  a  rule, 
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is  Dot  pernicious;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  do  exert,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ;i  civil- 
izing and  beneficial  effect  is  apparent.  1  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  them  go  back  to  the  old-time  ways,  it  being  readily  observable  that 
there  is  a  general  and  marked  advance  in  civilization  among  all  the  tribes  visited.  The 
necessity  and  expediency  of  educating  the  Indian  children  is  now  very  generally  admit- 
ted. That  mistakes  are  made  in  their  training  and  instruction  is  asserted  by  nearly  all 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  the  school  education  of  these  children.     Most  of 

these  educators  either  have  a  plan  of  their  own  orate  the  champions  of  the  reservation, 
non-reservation,  or  some  other  educational  plan,  system,  or  project.  Be  that  as  it  may,  1 
am  satisfied  that  lor  the  present  a  good  plan  would  he  to  give  both  hoys  and  girls  a  com- 
mon-school education;  train  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  boys  to  cultivate  the  soil 
and  to  hecome  practical  tanners:  teach  the  use  of  tools  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them 
to  make  ordinary  repairs  and  to  do  other  work  incident  to  the  taimand  farm  labor.  In- 
stinct the  girls  in  home  cleanliness,  neatness  in  cooking  andin  laundry  work,  mending 
and  plain  sewing.  Inculcate  good  habits  and  morals  in  holh  sexes  and  impress  on  them 
the  necessity  of  labor  and  the  value  and  blessing  of  farm  ownership  ami  a  home  of  their 
own.  There  would  then  not  he  found  such  lack  of  employment  and  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  returned  Indian  students  to  labor,  and  is  now  said  to  exist.  Employment  at 
farming  could  he  readily  obtained  and  would  within  reason  afford  ample  provision  for 
their  wants  and  requirements.  If  some  of  the  scholars  develop  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree of  aptness  and  capacity  for  higher  education,  or  peculiar  adaptation  tot  rade-learn- 

ing,  such  might  he  selected  and  educated  for  the  professions  or  encouraged  as  trade- 
learners,  hut  not  otherwise. 

Having  noticed  that  as  a  rule  better  and  more  intelligent  farming  is  being  done  by 
the  reservation  Indians  whose  lands  border  on  or  lie  near  to  t  hose  ow  ned  and  under  the 
cultivation  by  the  white  farmer,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  land- in- severalty  acl  might  be 
advantageously  supplemented  by  a  provision  permitting  the  bona  fide  location  among  the 
Indians  of  a  limited  number  of  white  farmers  upon  each  reservation,  alter  Indian  allot- 
ments are  first  made  or  provided  for.  As  has  been  often  remarked,  the  Indians,  while 
not  good  planners,  are  adept  imitatois.  If.  therefore,  a  tew  white  farmers,  (>!'  a  thrifty 
order,  could  he  introduced,  the  Indians  might  profit  from  theii  methods  and  industry, 
and  thus,  by  observation  of  their  modes  and  skill  in  farming,  advance  towards  their 
white  neighbors  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  learn  better  how  to  make  home  more  cleanly 
and  comfortable,  how  to  cook,  and  how  to  eat.  The  Indians  would  find  more  or  less 
employment  with  the  whites,  would  sooner  abandon  their  heathenish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, sun  dances,  medicine  dances,  and  expensive  gormandizing  feasts.  Schools  could 
he  better  maintained;  and  in  the  matter  of  school  education,  would  not  the  rule  of  im- 
itation he  as  likely  to  he  adopted  as  in  that  of  industrial  pursuits?  Should  some  such 
plan  be  chosen,  careful  safeguards  to  protect  the  Indian  farmer,  both  from  himself  and 
the  possible  cupidity  which  the  love  of  gain  inspires  in  the  thrifty  Anglo-Saxon,  must  he 
pro\ ided. 

The  Indian  husbandman  should  he  prohibited  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
any  of  the  agricultural  implement-,  tools,  or  teams  with  which  he  has  been  provided 
and  all  else  necessary  to  the  occupation  of  farming.  The  white  settlers  should  in  like 
manner  be  estopped  from  the  purchase  of  such  implements,  teams,  etc.  A  suitable  plan 
upon  which  the  latter  might  acquire  permanent  titles  to  their  firms,  would  of  course  be 
essential  to  insure  good  faith  and  stability  of  settlement,  and  a  provision  requiring,  say, 
a  five  years1  occupancy  and  certain  specified  improvements  should  he  made  a  precedent 
to  the  acquirement  ot  full  title  from  the  Government.  I  will  add  that  I  found  no  one 
who  claimed  that  a  white  family  living  on  their  own  land  and  cultivating  the  soil  were 
detrimental  to  their  Indian  tanner  neighbors;  hut  it  seemed  to  he  well  understood  that 
on  the  contrary  the  contact  was  hoth  beneficial  and  profitable  to  the  Indian  and  his 
family. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.   1 1.  Waldby. 

Hon.  CLINTON  B.  FlSK,  Chairman. 


c. 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  D.    WALKER. 


Fargo,  December  30,  1887. 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  present  a  report  regarding  some 
of  the  things  I  have  seen  and  learned  in  connection  with  some  Indians  occupying  reser- 
vations in  North  Dakota. 
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As  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  I  made  a  visitation  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  three  of  said  reservations,  to  wit:  (1)  Devil's  Lake  Reservation. 
(2)  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  (3)  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

(1)  This  reservation  is  under  the  care  of  Major  Cramsie,  who  is  the  agent  appointed 
by  the  Government.  His  interest  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife  in  the  Indians  under  their 
care  seems  to  be  practical  and  sympathetic.  Certainly  their  aim  seems  to  be  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  lift  the  red  man  from  savagery  to  civilization.  To  this  end  they  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  successful  tilling  of  the  ground ;  they  are  taught  the  sacred- 
ness  and  blessedness  of  the  marriage  tie;  they  are  instructed  in  boarding  and  day  schools, 
which  aim  to  cultivate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties. 

This  reservation,  I  learn,  formerly  contained  230,400  acres,  as  assigned  by  the  treaty 
of  May  2, 1867.  In  1875  it  was  diminished  through  a  mistake  of  the  survej'or  by  64,000 
acres.  This  error  was  discovered  in  the  year  1883.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  duly  notified  of  the  fact  in  September  of  the  same  year;  but  the  Secretary  decided 
that  as  the  lands  had  been  occupied  in  good  faith,  the  settlers  could  not  be  displaced. 
No  steps,  however,  have  been  taken  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  their  loss  to  this  day. 
In  round  numbers,  the  amount  of  land  thus  taken  from  these  poor  redmen  covers  an 
area  of  about  35  by  14  miles. 

Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  reservation  consists  of  arable  land.  The  rest  embraces 
largely  alkali  flats,  sandy  hills,  lakes,  and  wooded  sections.  Only  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  area  has  timber  upon  it. 

The  Indians  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  soil.  I  learned  from  the  agent  that  every 
able-bodied  man  is  engaged  in  farming.  Even  some,  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  have  farms  upon  which  they  labor  personally. 

In  the  year  1886  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  3,850.  New  land  was 
broken  that  year  to  the  extent  of  850  acres.  This  year  about  300  acres  more  have  been 
added  to  tne  area  prepared  for  the  raising  of  crops. 

The  products  consist  chiefly  of  wheat  and  oats.  There  are  also  vegetable  gardens  here 
and  there,  where  corn,  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  and  the  like  are  raised. 

The  largest  farm  cultivated  by  an  Indian  had  90  acres  in  crops  this  year.  There  are 
206  different  farms  on  this  reservation.  Each  is  cared  for  by  a  separate  man  or  woman 
or  family.     From  one  elevated  point  I  could  count  35  different  farms  under  culture. 

A  great  lack  is  proper  houses  for  these  people.  Many  of  them  have  reared  log  walls 
for  their  homes,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  shingles  or  floorimr  have  been  provided 
by  the  Government  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings  stand  unutilized.  This  has  been 
the  state  of  things  in  several  instances  for  years.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  these 
structures  reared  here  and  there;  all  that  the  Indian  could  do  performed  ;  but  because 
of  Government  neglect  the  labor  was  simply  expended  in  vain.  Certainly  the  discour- 
agements which  come  to  the  Indian  in  his  endeavors  to  rise  are  multifold  and  heartless. 
So,  too,  I  saw  the  framework  of  good  granaries  reared,  but  rooting  unprovided.  If  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  there  is  an  especial  need  on  this  reservation  at  the  present  time 
it  is  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  scores  of  houses  which  are  already  built 
and  need  only  to  be  properly  finished  in  order  that  the  Indian  may  have,  like  his  white 
brothers,  one  sacred  spot  which  he  can  call  home. 

I  found  on  this  reservation  a  system  which  struck  me  as  admirable.  Clubs  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  holding  costly  implements  of  agriculture. 
They  number  from  three  to  six  Indians  each.  There  are  as  many  as  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  of  these  groups  of  partners  owning  self-binders,  or  self-rakers,  or  the  like. 
The  Indians  seem  to  take  a  large  interest  in  their  property  thus  held  in  partnership. 

I  was  unable  to  see  the  schools  in  full  operation.  A  vacation  of  two  months  is 
granted  in  summer.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  therefore,  were  with  their  par- 
ents, scattered  over  the  reservation. 

In  the  boys'  school  there  are,  I  learned,  about  thirty  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary rudiments  of  education  they  are  also  taught  farming  and  gardening.  They  cultivated 
this  year  60  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Their  garden,  consisting  of  2o  acres, 
looked  remarkably  well.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  were  raised  by  them.  Their  labor  has 
produced  an  adequate  supply  for  their  school  needs  for  a  year.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
practical  thus  mingled  with  the  intellectual  training  in  their  school  life. 

The  girls'  school  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  building  is  insufficient  for  the  need. 
Its  dimensions  are  40  by  98  feet.  There  are  about  eighty-seven  children  connected  with 
it.  Some  of  these  are  boys.  The  work  is  under  the  care  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  who  seem 
to  be  exceedingly  devoted.  I  saw  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  few  children  who  were 
resident,  and  they  showed  very  striking  progress.  Connected  with  this  establishment  is 
a  neat  chapel,  a  bake-house,  and  a  stable.  More  permanent  structures  are  in  process  of 
erection.  When  they  are  completed  doubtless  a  much  larger  work  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation will  be  accomplished, 
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(2)   STANDING  HOCK   RESERVATION. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  I  visited  this  reservation,  Major  McLaughlin  was  absent, 
aud  so  I  had  not  his  help  to  inspect  the  work.  His  substitute,  however,  Mr.  Robinson, 
afforded  me  every  facility,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  res- 
ervation. Through  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  too,  the  vrife  of  the  agent,  I  was  helped  greatly 
to  gain  such  information  as  I  sought.  I  found  her  showing  a  warm  personal  interest  in 
the  Indians.  They  seemed  to  look  on  her  and  her  husband  as  genuine  friends.  Their 
work  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  cold  official  one  among  these  poor  people. 

On  this  reservation  dwell  about  4,550  Indians.     The  number  of  families  is  1,180. 

There  are  about  1,000  different  farms  cultivated  by  these  red  men.  Of  course  they 
vary  in  size.  Forty  acres  is  the  maximum  number  cared  for  by  any  single  individual. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  are  the  staples.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land  is 
not  arable.  Much  of  it  is  very  hilly.  "When  care  is  taken  cattle  do  well  on  this  reser- 
vation. Many  of  the  Indians  have  had  eminent  success  in  raising  them.  During  the 
year  past  as  many  as  fifty  log-houses  have  been  built  by  these  people.  Five  hundred  acres 
of  new  land  also  have  been  broken.     The  crop  for  the  year  stands  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

Corn 15,200 

Oats 5,800 

Wheat 3,  G70 

Potatoes 11,230 

Turnips „ T 5,230 

Besides  large  quantities  of  squash,  cabbages,  turnips,  melons,  etc. 

I  found  several  of  the  people  living  in  comfortable  log-houses.  Those  which  were 
shingled  and  floored  made  cosy  homes,  but  such  as  had  the  mud  roof  and  the  clay  floor 
were  simply  forlorn.  While  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  such  abodes  we  may  not  ex- 
pect these  people  to  pant  for  the  white  man's  life.  Such  houses  are  simply  pest-breed- 
ers. The  tepee  certainly  for  three-quarters  of  the  year  is  preferable.  Suitable  lumber 
and  shingles  here,  as  on  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  are  the  crying  need.  I  found 
that  where  there  was  a  finished  house  there  was  ambition  to  have  some  furniture  and  to 
adorn  the  walls  with  pictures,  and  to  keep  the  place  clean.  In  the  other  buildings  there 
was  general  untidiness,  and  an  utter  barrenness  of  all  that  was  homelike  or  comfortable. 

On  this  reservation  there  are  7  different  schools.  Two  of  this  number  are  for  boarders, 
the  others  are  day-schools.  In  one  of  the  former  there  are  135  pupils;  in  the  other  there 
are  80.  It  wras  vacation  time,  and  so  I  was  unable  to  see  them  in  full  operation.  At 
one  of  them,  however,  I  met  a  goodly  number  of  the  scholars,  and  was  surprised  at  their 
proficiency  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  in  spelling  and  definitions,  and  more  particularly 
in  writing.  Their  singing,  too,  was  remarkably  good.  The  faithful  Sisters  who  have  the 
work  in  charge,  evidently  have  given  hard  toil  here,  and  they  show  ripe  fruit  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors. 

I  visited  also,  a  couple  of  the  day-schools  which  were  in  session.  The  examination  I 
made  of  the  progress  of  the  scholars  was,  to  me,  very  satisfactory.  The  numbers  on  the 
rolls  of  the  day-schools  are  as  follows:  At  one  of  them  16  pupils,  at  two  others  30  each, 
and  at  the  other  two  GO  scholars  each. 

During  my  visit  I  held  a  protracted  council  with  the  Indians.  Large  numbers  of  them 
gathered  from  near  and  from  far.  Several  of  the  chiefs  spoke  at  length.  The  subject 
of  the  western  boundary  of  their  reservation  was  one  that  lay  heavily  on  the  hearts  of 
many  of  them.  They  all  showed  an  anxiety  to  have  it  defined.  It  seems  that,  as  mat- 
ters stand  now,  a  large  tract  of  territory  at  the  forks  of  the  Cannon-Bail  River,  which 
the  Indians  claim  is  theirs  by  treaty,  is  being  occupied  by  whites.  When  the  Indians 
go  upon  this  debatable  ground  in  search  of  game  the  occupants  order  them  away.  A 
great  deal  of  feeling  is  stirred  thereby.  The  former,  the  Indians,  feel  that  the  prob- 
lem can  only  be  solved  by  the  setting  up  of  proper  landmarks  by  the  Government.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  work  would  be  done  if  this  was  only  brought  to  pass. 
The  disposition  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter  seems  to  me  all  right.  He  asks  that  this 
step  shall  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  decision  of  the  Government  he  is 
willing  to  accept  absolutely.     This  was  the  general  sentiment. 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill  for  their  consideration.  I  tried 
to  explain  its  provisions  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible.  I  found,  however,  a  general 
unwillingness  to  accept  its  provisions.  The  universal  voice  was  that  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  at  present  existing  between  them  and  the  Government  is  satisfactory.  They 
reasoned  that  the  allotment  of  a  certain  plot  of  bare  land  with  naught  else  was  no  boon. 
I  endeavored  to  impress  on  them  that  the  dividing  of  the  land  among  them  did  not  mean  an 
abridgment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  rights  already  possessed.  Their  answer  wTas  that 
every  new  compact  they  had  entered  into  in  the  past  with  this  Government  simply 
brought  reduced  property  aud  privileges;  that  they  had  no  faith  in  new  plans,  projects. 
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treaties  of  any  description.  Their  desire  is  to  "  let  well  enough  alone. "  I  must  con- 
fess that  their  reasoning  seemed  to  me  most  natural;  and  certainly  the  history  of  the 
dealings  of  this  nation  with  the  red  man  has  shown  their  declarations  to  be,  alas !  too 
true.  I  am  sure  it  will  take  time  and  teaching  to  lead  the  Sioux  to  recognize  in  the 
"Dawes  severalty  bill"  in  its  present  form  an  unalloyed  blessing  to  that  race. 

(3)   TURTLE  MOUNTAIN   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  has  been  reduced  to  two  townships.  About  one-third  only  of  the 
land  is  arable.  When  the  area  of  the  reservation  was  diminished  some  of  the  best  land 
was  taken.  What  remains  is  hilly  and  woody  and  dotted  with  small  lakes  to  a  great 
degree.  There  are  upwards  of  300  full  bloods  resident.  The  half-breeds  number  more 
than  700  people.     They  are  of  the  Chippewa  tribe. 

The  condition  of  this  band  of  red  men  is  forlorn  indeed.  The  game,  which  has  been 
their  sustenance  in  the  past,  has  virtually  been  obliterated.  The  land  is  largely  until  bi- 
ble. The  rations  which  the  Government  provides  are  only  sufficient  to  keep  them  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  starvation  all  the  time.  Four  pounds  of  pork  per  month  and  15 
pounds  of  flour  for  the  same  period  for  each  individual  is  the  amount  of  food  they  re- 
ceive. This  is  all.  If  a  white  man  was  reduced  to  such  a  ration,  I  imagine  life  would 
have  few  charms  for  him.  And  this  is  the  benevolent  provision  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  its  wards — peaceable,  loyal  wards,  too.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  from  them  and  settled  by  white  men.  They  have  seen  funds  for  these  same  lands 
poured  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  they  have  received  nothing  but  this  beg- 
garly pittance  from  month  to  month.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  winter  before  last 
some  of  these  poor  people,  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  devoured  carrion 
thrown  out  by  the  roadside,  dead  dogs  and  dead  mules  found  by  them  frozen  in  the 
fields.  They  have  few  implements  oi  agricultures  and  very  few  stock  on  the  reserva- 
tion; so  that  very  little  can  be  done  even  in  cultivating  the  poor  land  that  has  fallen  to 
them  in  the  unjust  apportionment  which  has  been  made.  Some  of  the  people  who  at- 
tempted to  raise  potatoes  and  turnips,  having  no  hoes  or  other  implements,  were  com- 
pelled to  use  axe-heads  and  the  paddles  of  canoes  to  dig  the  vegetables  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  autumn. 

There  are  among  these  Indians  only  10  breaking  plows,  10  harrows,  10  wagons,  and 
12  cradles.  They  have  no  reapers  at  all.  There  are  Jess  than  GOO  ponies  and  cattle  of 
every  kind  on  the  cut  i  re  reservat  ion.  The  houses  are  150  in  number,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  earth  floors  and  roofs.  With  such  meager  aid  to  reach  civilization  we  certainly 
can  not  expect  that  it  will  have  any  attraction  for  them. 

To  make  any  progress  at  all  toward  sell-help  they  need  certainly  20  yoke  of  cattle,  10 
wagons,  -it)  breaking  plows,  20  harrows,  20  scythes,  2  dozen  rakes,  2  dozen  hay-forks,  4 
dozen  hoes.  This  is  the  minimum  of  needs  for  the  full-bloods.  The  half-breeds  also 
require,  in  order  to  do  the  work  they  ought  to  accomplish,  as  many  as — 

Ox  teams 50 

Breaking  plows 50 

Wagons 30 

Harrows 50 

I  lay-forks 50 

Rakes . 50 

Hoes 75 

Unless  some  such  provision  is  made  for  these  people,to  expect  from  them  self-support, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  is  simply  lo  ask  an  utter  impossibility.  It  will  be  the  old 
story  of  Egypt  centuries  ago — the  tale  of  bricks  without  the  straw.  The  marvel  is  that 
in  their  wretchedness  and  their  hunger  and  in  absolute  despair  they  have  not  risen  and 
revenged  themselves  in  some  way,  But  they  have  been,  and  are,  pre-eminently  a  peace- 
able, inoffensive  people.  If  they  had  shown  their  teeth  somewhat,  I  wonder  if  their  con- 
dition would  not  be  very  materially  better  to-day?  The  New  Zealander,  I  understand, 
prays  only  to  the  malignant  gods— to  propitiate  them — and  neglects  entirely  the  good 
ones.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  nation  aims  to  treat  best  the  aborigines  which  have  taken 
most  scalps  of  white  men  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  most  blood-thirsty  and  ma- 
lignant?    Is  this  either  grateful  or  Christian? 

A  need  at  the  agency,  in  order  to  accomplish  necessary  work  on  the  reservation,  is  2 
mowing  machines,  2  self-binders,  4  horses,  etc. 

On  this  reservation  are  three  small  day  schools.  There  is  also  a  large  girls'  boarding- 
school-  This  is  under  the  care  of  a  body  of  devoted  Sisters.  On  their  roll  are  the 
names  of  100  scholars.  The  buildings  were  inadequate  and  very  simple.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  better  structures  are  being  built,  which  will  afford  more  comfort  to  teachers 
and  scholars.  It  was  vacation  time,  and  so  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  see  these  schools 
in  their  working  order. 
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lean  not  close  this  report  without  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  band  of  Indians 
have  been  neglected,  and,  as  I  think,  greatly  wronged.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  make  a  just  settlement  of  their  claim  to  large  tracts  of  land 
taken  from  them,  for  which  they  have  received  no  compensal  ion  whatever.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  too,  that  very  much  more  generous  provision  should  be  made  lor  their  needs  of 
every  description.  They  are  worthy  as  a  people.  Justice,  1  think,  demands  that  we 
should  show  them  more  consideration  and  care,  and  that  as  well  as  some  other  tribes 
less  noble  they  should  have  fair  play. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

William  d.  Walkee. 

Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Chairman. 


D. 

REVO  ins  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions  and 
education  are  as  follows:* 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society ._ $9,  459.  37 

Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Society 10,  454.  00 

Catholic  missions  (probably)       20,000.00 

Congregational  Missionary  Association     _"_ 30,563.50 

Southern  Methodist  Board 10,975.00 

Mennonite  Mission  Board 5,  550.  v'0 

Friends,  orthodox    17,907.25 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board    : 108,643.  1 1 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis-ion  Board 28,839.99 

Presbyterian  Southern  Mission  Board  _. 7,  015.  61 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Board  39,224.  lo 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 5,  281.  10 

Woman's  National  Indian  Rights  Association 11,  000.  00 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  SOCIE 

THE    [NDIANS. 

The  principal  work  of  the  society  lor  the  Indians  is  still  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  In- 
dian Territory.  Among  the  Delawares,  also  among  the  Sac  and  Foxes  of  the  Territory, 
also  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  the  Walker  River  Reservations  in  Nevada,  missionaries 
have  labored.  The  number  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  12,  of 
whom  5  were  white  and  7  natives.  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Potts  (Wal-le-lu),  who  addressed 
the  society  in  1882,  and  who  was  expecting  to  enter  upon  his  labors  in  the  Territory  this 
year,  died  last  winter.  Mr.  (r.  \Y.  Hicks,  who  has  pursued  his  studies  at  Rochester  for 
two  years,  is  under  appointment  to  labor  at  the  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  The 
year  appears  to  have  been  one  of  much  religious  interest  among  our  churches  in  the 
Territory,  nearly  600  baptisms  reported  for  1886.  Rev.  I>.  Rogers  reports  7,653  Baptists 
i  i  the  Territory,  '2.53S  of  whom  are  among  the  colored  people.  A  few  white  Baptists  are 
included  in  the  remainder. 

Rev.  \Y.  E.  Roscoe  and  wile,  missionaries  to  Alaska,  reached  their  destination  at  Ka- 
diak  Island,  about  1,500  miles  northwesterly  of  San  Francisco,  and  500  miles  westwardly 
from  Sitka,  September  22,  1887.  Mrs.  Roscoe  is  supported  by  the  Woman's  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  (  Boston).  Communication  between  Kadiakandthe  United 
States  is  interrupted  from  November  to  May,  so  that  but  little  information  has  been 
received  from  them.  What  has  come  to  hand  shows  the  need  of  the  Gospel  for  that  peo- 
ple, who  have  hecome  incorporated  with  the  population  of  our  country.  The  terribly 
corrupting  influences  of  adventurers  and  reckless  whites  have  not  yet  been  so  powerfully 
experienced  in  the  Kadiak  district  as  in  the  southeastern  district  of  Alaska.  Being 
somewhat  isolated,  this  island  and  its  surroundings  seem  to  afford  a  more  hopeful  field 
of  labor,  eventually,  than  the  regions  along  the  line  of  pleasure  and  business  traffic. 

*  This  table  docs  not  include  special  gifts  to  Cai'lisle,  Hampton,  Ratuonin,  and  some  other  schools. 
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A  noticeable  event  and  one  that  is  destined,  probably,  to  work  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  on  reservations,  is  the  passage  of  "  the  land-in-severalty  bill" 
by  Congress,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  President  February  8,  1887. 

It  is  mortifying  to  consider  that  American  Baptists  have  missions  at  but  three  of  the 
1G9  Indian  reservations  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  that  for  the  conversion  of  these  pagans 
in  our  own  land  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  society  to  find  suitable  laborers. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  University,  near  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  grows  in  favor  with  the  Indians. 
Sixty-nine  students  have  been  enrolled,  six  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
President  Bacon e  says:  "Students  have  come  from  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws.  the 
Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Seminoles.  Many  others  from  these 
tribes  and  from  the  Blanket  Indians,  farther  west,  have  wished  to  enter  the  school,  but, 
having  no  means  of  support,  have  been  unable  to  do  so."  Three  hopeful  conversions 
are  reported. 

The  institution  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  Shoemaker,  soon  after 
entering  on  his  work  last  fall. 

At  Tahlequah  the  demand  for  a  Christian  primary  school  under  Baptist  auspices  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  been  continued  with  enlarged  and  improved  accommodations. 
Miss  Sweet,  who  had  it  in  charge  most  of  the  year,  was  laid  aside  by  sickness  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  others. 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  BOARD. 

INDIANS. 

Our  work  among  the  Indians  is  progressing  hopefully. 

The  effort  of  the  Hoard  to  develop  the  churches  already  established,  by  throwing  upon 
them  the  burden  of  their  own  support,  is  resulting  in  a  better  condition  of  things  among 
them.  A  few  more  years  of  such  training,  we  are  assured,  will  show  to  them  that  the 
policy  of  the  Board  in  this  respect  has  been  a  wise  and  most  helpful  one,  eliciting  their 
Christian  activities  and  developing  the  real  Christian  manhood  of  their  people. 

The  Choctaws,  under  the  Leadership  of  Brother  J.  S.  Morrow,  arc  diligently  at  work 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  Baptist  school  in  that  nation. 

They  have  already  contributed  liberally  of  their  own  means  and  ask  but$o()0to  com- 
plete a  well-arranged  and  commodious  building  at  Atoka,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  their 
Christian  enterprise  and  a  blessing  to  their  people.  They  richly  deserve  the  small  sum 
they  ask,  and  we  hope  they  will  speedily  receive  it. 

Alter  the  death  of  Brother  Yore,  Brother  J.  O.  Wright,  principal  teacher  of  the  school, 
was  temporarily  made  superintendent  The  Board  has  received  most  favorable  reports 
of  his  efficiency  in  that  position.  He  seems  to  be  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  both 
the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION,  CONGREGATIONAL. 

INDIAN   WORK. 

The  Indian  work  is  chielly  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota.     The  following  is  the  summary 
for  the  year: 

Churches 5 

Church  members 370 

Added  during  the  year 43 

Schools 18 

Pupils  in  schools 608 

Missionaries  and  teachers . 61 

The  report  shows  'an  encouraging  increase  in  church  membership.     This  means  the 
redemption  of  souls  from  heathenism. 
The  three  principal  stations  in  the  North  are  Santee,  Oahe,  and  Fort  BerthoJd,    The 
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work  has  been  strengthened  in  each  of  these  stations  during  the  year.  The  Santee  Nor- 
mal School  celebrated  its  seventeenth  birthday  during  the  past  year.  It  was  the  first 
school  of  its  kind  established  among  this  nation  and  its  fruitful  history  abundantly 
proves  the  wisdom  of  its  planting.  Superior  normal  training  is  given  the  students  in 
this  school.  The  enrollment  this  year  was  195.  Twenty-six  students  were  gathered  in 
the  theological  department,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless  become  missionaries  to  their 
own  people.  Pilgrim  Church  at  Santee  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  prosperity.  Eighteen  have 
been  added  to  the  membership,  eleven  on  the  confession  of  their  faith. 

At  Rosebud  Agency  three  villages,  including  aboufreight  thousand  Indians,  are  open 
to  missionary  influence  and  the  wrork  is  being  pushed  with  increased  vigor.  Jacob 
Good  Dog,  a  converted  Indian,  was  the  I  ion  i  face  in  this  field. 

Among  the  l'onca  Indians,  in  Nebraska,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  about  the 
usual  results. 

Oahc. — This  mission  includes  a  training  school  and  11  out-stations  on  the  Cheyenne 
and  Grand  Rivers.  Nineteen  have  been  added  to  the  Oahe  Church  on  confession  of  their 
faith  during  the  year.  A  young  man  has  been  ordained  as  missionary  to  the  Indians 
and  enters  this  field  on  Grand  River  for  his  life  work.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Ed- 
wards and  Eliot  and  Brainard. 

Fort  Bertlwld  has  passed  a  year  of  prosperity.  New  work  is  opening  in  this  field.  We 
quote  from  a  recent  letter:  ''Since  my  last  letter  we  have  had  very  interesting  and 
serious  developments.  The  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandan  tribes,  situated  20  and  40  miles 
from  us,  have  little  or  no  religious  instruction  only  as  they  come  to  us.  These  two 
tribes  we  are  hoping  some  of  our  young  men  who  are  away  at  school  will  be  ready  soon 
to  work  with." 

S'kokomisk  Agency  lies  1,000  miles  to  the  west  of  Fort  Berthold,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. The  church  here  has  also  been  blessed  during  the  year  with  revival  inlluences 
and  four  have  united  with  it  on  confession  of  faith. 

These  Indian  missions  have  been  visited  personal!}'  during  the  year  by  two  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Association  and  the  work  has  been  carefully  inspected. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  still  receives  a  fixed  appropriation  from  the  Association  for  the 
Indian  department  of  its  University,  the  principal  and  teachers  being  appointed  by  the 
Association.  Fourteen  Apache  girls  have  been  among  the  pupils  during  the  year — the 
first  Apaches  that  have  ever  been  gathered  in  our  schools.  They  prove  to  be  bright  dan 
docile  pupils. 

•REPORT   ON   INDIAN    WORK. 
[By  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  chairman.] 

The  first  great  work  of  this  association  was  due  to  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  one  op- 
pressed race  on  this  continent  who,  after  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  slavery  and 
oppression,  had,  in  the  providence  of  God,  freedom  and  citizenship  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them.  Four  millions  of  souls,  a  large  majority  poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded  ;  to  these 
came  the  American  Missionary  Association  as  God's  own  messenger  to  lead  the  way  to 
education,  usefulness,  and  Christianity. 

A  similar  emergency  has  now  arisen  in  the  history  of  another  oppressed  and  wronged 
race  for  whom  this  association  has  always  done  good  wrork — the  North  American  Indian. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  association  the  Dawes  bill,  which  has  been  called 
the  emancipation  proclamation  of  the  Indian,  has  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Public  attention,  as  never  before,  has  been  turned  to  the 
wrongs  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian.  The  new  conditions  have  developed  new  necessi- 
ties, new  opportunities,  and  new  dangers.  Numerous  societies,  in  thirty- two  different 
States,  have  been  organized  to  assist  them.  All  this  gives  new  importance  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  among  the  Indians.  The  summary  for  the  year 
is  encouraging.  The  conversions  and  additions  to  church  membership  tell  a  story  of 
faithful,  unselfish  work  for  the  Master  in  one  of  the  hardest  possible  fields  of  mission- 
ary labor,  with  little  of  the  romance  or  pleasure  of  travel  sometimes  afforded  by  missions 
in  foreign  lands;  among  a  people  whom  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  called  "a  despised 
and  rejected  class  of  persons  ;"  handicapped  and  hindered  in  all  their  efforts  by  the  sus- 
picions and  hatreds  developed  by  centuries  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  cruelty  from  a  gov- 
ernment that  claimed  to  be  civilized  and  Christian,  and  also  by  the  reservation  system, 
which  puts  the  missionary  and  the  teacher  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Indian 
agent,  who  may  be  a  mere  political  tool  and  a  man  of  no  character,  yet  has  despotic 
authority  on  the  reservation,  with  power  to  expel  or  imprison  the  missionary  or  break 
up  his  school  or  congregation.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  through  love  of  Him  who 
was  also  "despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  they  remained  faithful  amid  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties till,  through  their  labor  and  that  of  their  companions  and  predecessors,  there 
are  now  nearly  20,000  Indian  church  members. 
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None  have  done  better  or  more  faithful  work  than  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  None  are  doing  better  work  than  Mr.  Riggs  and  his  associates. 
Yet,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  number  and  spiritual  needs  of 
those  not  yet  reached  by  the  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  the  opportunities  and  perils 
incident  to  their  new  and  changing  conditions  of  life,  how  very  small  is  the  work  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  doing  in  this  great  Held.  Think  of  it — 248,000  Indians  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  land,  and  after  the  labor  of  two  hundred  years  only  29, 000  professed 
Christians  among  them,  and  only  143  missionaries,  of  all  denominations,  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  this  great  multitude;  and  these  few  are  hampered  and  hindered  in  their  work 
by  the  intercourse  laws,  the  opposition  of  agents,  and  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner. 
When  for  the  first  time  legislation,  based  on  justice  and  humanity,  is  opening  up  vistas 
of  usefulness  and  progress  to  the  Indian;  when  the  need  of  Christian  teaching,  guidance, 
and  care  is  greater  than  ever  before,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  issued  orders  that  paralyze 
missionary  operations  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  teaching  English  or 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  Indians  all  know  the  vernacular.  They  have  been  care- 
fully shut  away  from  any  other  language  by  the  Government  restraints  that  surround  all 
reservations,  shutting  out  everything  that  would  educate  or  civilize.  The  vernacular  is 
used  in  the  mission  schools  to  teach  English  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  those  who 
understand  no  other  language.  With  this  use  we  should  submit  to  no  interference.  In 
a  contest  for  religious  liberty  against  the  official  tyranny  that  has  for  the  last  hundred 
years  tried  to  usurp  the  place  of  Divine  Providence  to  the  Indian  we  may  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  freedom-loving  American  people.  The  intercourse  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  missionary  societies.  We  should  insist 
that  all  obstructions  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should  be  swept  away.  Then  bring 
before  all  the  churches  the  pressing  and  immediate  needs  of  these  neighbors  who  have 
fallen  among  thieves,  who  arc  pagans  in  a  Christian  land.  While  we  are  waiting  they 
arc  passing  into  eternity.  Shall  we  remain  in  selfish  indifference  till  we  are  aroused  by 
the  dreadful  sentence.  "  If  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that 
wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  1  requireatthy  hand"?  This 
association  is  only  t  he  servant  of  the  churches.  The  means  and  the  men  must  come  from 
the  churches.  If  the  churches  were  awake  to  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  realized 
their  responsibility  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indian,  they  could  send  missionaries  to 
every  part  of  this  field  within  a  year.  There  are  248,000  Indians  in  the  country,  exclud- 
ing Alaska.  From  this  number  we  should  deduct  05,000  in  the  live  civilized  tribes. 
This  leaves  183,000.  of  this  number  28,600  are  already  church  members.  This  leaves 
a  population  not  greatly  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  this  city  of  Portland.  Would 
we  dare  to  say  to  our  Master  that,  we  can  not  occupy  this  field? 

There  never  has  b(  en  a  time  so  propitious  as  the  present;  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  wrongs  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian  have  received  so  much  attention  from  the 
Christian,  the  legislator,  and  the  philanthropist. 

Therefore  your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  committee  of  five  be  chosen  to  co- 
operate with  the  financial  secretary  tor  Indian  missions  in  devising  and  carrying  out 
measures  to  bring  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  Indian  field  before  the  churches, 
other  missionary  societies  doing  India?)  work,  and  the  numerous  Indian  aid  societies 
now  organized  throughout  the  country. 

This  committee  should  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  Christians  and 
friends  of  the  Indians  in  a  greatly  enlarged,  thorough,  systematic  mission  work.  They 
should  also  labor  to  create  a  public-sentiment  that  should  demand  the  repeal  of  the  inter- 
course laws  so  far  as  they  hinder  mission  work;  the  order  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  mission  schools,  and  the  removal  of  every  other  obstruction  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  missionary  and  teacher  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Indian  on  the  other. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  offers  the  only  solution  to  the  Indian  problem.  It  must  precede 
and  prepare  the  way  for  civilization.  Through  it  alone  can  we  save  the  Indian  and 
atone  for  the  century  of  dishonor  in  which  our  Government's  system  of  dealing  with  the 
red  men  have  made  them  paupers  and  kept  them  barbarians  and  pagans.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Christian  church,  and  if  we  shrink  from  or  avoid  the  duty  of  the  hour  God 
will  not  hold  us  guiltless. 

A   VISIT  TO  THE  DAKOTAS. 
[By  Secretary  J.  E.  Roy.] 

In  1871,  on  a  tour  of  home  missionary  supervision  in  Dakota,  I  came  over  the  Mis- 
souri in  a  canoe,  the  only  mode  then  of  transportation  to  this  Santee  Agency  school.  I 
found  here  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  who  had  come  the  year  before  to  take  up  the  newly  ini- 
tiated work  of  lie  v.  J.  1\  Williamson,  who  removed  up  the  river  30  miles  to   open  a 
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mission  upon  the  reservation  of  the  Yankton  Sioux.  At  thattime  Mr.  Riggs  had  already 
displaced  the  cabin  home  and  cabin  school-house  by  a  frame  residence  and  a  frame 
chapel  school-house  about  30  by  50.  Now  [  find  that  the  chapel  has  been  spread  out 
upon  the  sides  and  elongated  in  the  rear,  with  sliding  doors  to  shut  off  each  of  the  sev- 
eral new  parts  into  additional  recitation  and  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  the  whole,  to  be 
crowded  for  morning  prayers  and  Sabbat  h  service.  There  have  also  come  on,  1  he  1  Dakota 
Home  for  Young  Women,  the  Bird's  Nest  for  Little  Children,  and  the  Cottage  for  Little 
Boys,  each  of  the  three  under  a  matron,  and  the  Dakota  Hall  for  Young  Men.  with  one 
of  the  teachers'  families  there  in  charge.  Then  come  the  well-built  shops  for  shoemak- 
ing,  carpentry,  and  blacksmithing ;  and  lastly,  the  three-story  dining-hall,  with  accom- 
modation for  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  tables,  with  rooms  for  teachers  and  workers,  and 
a  whole  story  yet  to  be  finished  off,  when  funds  are  in  hand,  to  accommodate  more  girls. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  furnaces  and  supplied  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  for 
cooking,  baking,  and  laundry  work. 

But  beyond  this  expanding  of  the  shell,  I  find  the  inner  institution  matured  into  a 
good  deal  of  character  and  strength.  Though  it  has  grown  by  itself,  it  has  come  to  be 
very  much  like  our  best  boarding-schools  at  the  South.  The  course  of  the  year  makes 
up  more  than  two  hundred  pupils,  and  there  are  now  here  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
mass  of  them  have  learned  the  English,  and  the  classes  are  taught  in  it.  Many  of  them 
have  been  advanced  in  English  studies.  The  regime  every  where  takes  on  the  Christian 
type.  A  great  majority  of  the  scholars  have  been  brought,  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Christ.  A  good  number  of  teachers  and  preachers  have  already  been  sent  forth. 
Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  brings  in  its  refining  influence.  A  splendid  corps  of 
teachers  is  employed.  Every  pupil,  male  and  female,  has  some  work  to  do.  The  shops 
for  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking  have  each  a  competent  workman  as  in- 
structor, and  those  departments  are  run  under  the  closest  inspection.  I  have  seen  one 
Indian  doing  a  line  job  of  shoeing  horses,  that  most,  important  of  all  work  in  black- 
smithing. 

Mr.  RiggS,  the  lather  of  the  Theological  institute  of  Chicago  Seminary,  has  brought 
the  same  feature  in  here.  And  so  for  two  weeks,  about  twenty  five  men,  young  pastors 
and  divinity  students,  coming  in  from  their  fields,  are  drilled  in  the  practical  Bible  doc- 
trines and  methods  of  preaching  and  pastoral  work.  The  lectures  have  run  from  two 
to  lour  in  a  day.  Clearly  it  has  been  a  season  of  stimulus  and  of  replenishment  to  the 
young  brethren.  Those  who  were  pleased  with  the  young  people  from  this  school  who 
sang  at  the  Chicago  council,  at  the  New  Haven  anniversary  and  over  the  East,  last  fall, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  least,  half  a  hundred  of  equal  cultivation  could  be  sent  out 
as  specimens.  Three  native  teachers  are  here  employed,  and  they  can  use  either  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  a  great  delight  to  me  to  hear  Pastor  Artemas  Khnamani  preach  in 
his  own  pulpit  in  the  presence  of  his  church,  that  numbers  a  couple  of  hundred,  and 
without  the  chopping  up  of  his  address  by  the  intervention  or  an  interpreter. 

l'OXt'A   AGENCY. 
[From  Rev.  John  E.  Smith.] 

It  is  four  years  since  I  came  to  Ponca.  As  I  look  back  over  that  time  I  can  see  where 
the  Poncas  have  improved  in  many  respects.  The  year  I  came  they  had  given  away 
some  thirteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ponies  to  outside  Indians.  Last  week  thirty 
Yanktons  were  here  and  nothing  of  any  account  was  given  to  them.  Almost  all  the 
issued  stock  up  to  that  time  had  been  killed  to  furnish  feasts,  but  for  two  years  past 
very  few  have  been  used  in  that  way.  At  that  time  hardly  any  children  were  in  school, 
but  they  were  running  around  with  long  hair,  and  dirty.  Now  almost  every  child  is  in 
school,  either  here  or  at  boarding-school.  Then  the  marriage  relation  was  very  little 
observed,  except  on  the  part  of  the  older  people,  but  for  some  time  there  has  been  very 
little  marital  infidelity.  The  general  tone  of  the  community  has  been  raised,  and  the 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  decent  life,  with  many,  have  been  changed. 

The  school  is  now  running  nicely  for  the  most  part.  The  lunch-dinner  which  is  fur- 
nished the  pupils  is  having  a  good  effect  so  far.  At  present  the  morning  session  of  three 
hours  is  devoted  to  study,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  smaller  scholars  are  allowed  to  go 
home  and  the  larger  boys  are  mending  harness.  I  hope  for  two  or  three  good  results 
from  this.  It  will  help  to  teach  the  Poncas  to  repair  their  tools,  etc. ;  will  teach  the 
children  to  speak  English — a  thing  we  have  not  yet  accomplished ;  and  will  give  a  few 
of  the  rudiments  of  industrial  training.  The  average  at  church  for  the  past  month  has 
been  twenty,  with  a  good  attendance  at  the  Friday  evening  meeting.  We  are  now  hav- 
ing night-school  with  a  fair  attendance. 
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INDIAN    MISSION   CONFERENCE. 

The  Indian  question  has  long  perplexed  the  politicians  of  this  country.  The  over- 
flowing population  of  Europe  and  the  natural  increase  in  our  owu  land  have  sought 
outlet  and  homes  in  the  great  wilderness  open  on  this  continent.  In  Use  conflict  for 
possession  the  weaker  race  has  yielded  before  the  stronger,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
issues  involved  the  wisest  and  most  humane  policy  has  not  always  been  pursued.  An 
English  traveler  some  years  ago  justified  the  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians  on  the  ground 
that  death  by  drunkenness  was  a  more  merciful  process  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
out  of  the  way  of  the  white  man  than  his  slaughter  with  guns.  Neither  process  will 
bear  the  light  of  Christian  civilization.  The  needs  of  the  millions  pouring  out  from  the 
overcrowded  nations  of  Europe  are  no  doubt  greater  than  those  of  the  scattered  tribes 
who  have  hitherto  occupied  this  land;  but  that  does  not  justify  their  slaughter  either  by 
rum  or  by  the  rifle.  The  sayiug  attributed  to  a  noted  military  leader,  that  ''The  only 
good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian,"  represents  bluntly  the  policy  of  rapacity  which  has 
entailed  on  our  nation  its  record  of  wrong  to  the  Indian  race. 

A  wiser  and  more  righteous  policy  is  beginniug  to  control  thisquestion.  The  removal 
of  the  Indian  from  the  path  of  the  white  man  aud  the  possession  of  his  land  are  not  the 
sole  euds  a  wise  government  must  aim  to  accomplish.  Killing  them  has  proved  to  be 
an  expensive  process,  and  has  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Feeding  them 
has  been  less  expensive  than  war,  but  it  tends  to  perpetuate  their  barbarism  and  to 
render  their  future  more  hopeless  by  exposing  them  to  t  he  debasing  intluence  of  rapa- 
cious and  vicious  white  men  who  crowd  into  or  around  their  reservations.  If  the  Indian 
lives  in  our  land  he  should  have  the  privileges  and  protection  of  its  laws.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  should  not  be  to  perpetuate  the  dependence  and  degradation  of  the 
Indian,  but  to  quality  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  That  the  missionary 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  savage  tribes  is  a  fact  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States.  With  its  vast  expenditures 
and  its  carefully-matured  treaties,  the  GovJnment  has  failed  in  its  effort  to  qualify  the 
Indian  ior  the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  except  when  it  has  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  churches  at  work  in  this  held.  The  Government 
is  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact.  A  conference  between  the  United  States  Indian 
Commissioners  and  the  representatives  of  the  different  mission  boards  and  other  socie- 
ties interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  Indians  is  now  held  annually  in  Washington  City, 
to  report  the  work  accomplished  and  discuss  plans  for  their  welfare.  The  secretary  of 
this  board,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Commissioners,  attended  the  conference 
held  in  Washington  January  (!.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  a  representa- 
tive of  Southern  Methodism  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reporting  to  such  an  assembly 
the  mission  work  which  Cod  has  committed  to  its  charge.  Our  brethren  of  the  North 
had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  had  any  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  their  sur- 
prise  deepened  when  they  learned  not  only  that  we  were  among  the  first  to  opeu  mission 
work  among  them,  but  that  in  results  our  labors  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  church.  North  or  South,  in  this  important  field. 

Our  Indian  missions  date  back  to  the  years  1821-'22,  when  we  began  work  among 
the  Creeks  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Dr.  Capers  (afterwards  bishop)  was  among  the 
leaders  in  this  movement.  About  the  same  time  our  church  opened  missions  among  the 
Cberokees  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Dr.  J.  B.  McFerrin  is  one  of  the  few  who  still 
remain  among  us  who  planted  the  gospel  among  the  fathers  of  this  now  powerful  and 
prosperous  tribe.  A  little  later  Dr.  Winans  aud  others  were  laboring  with  much  suc- 
cess among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Mississippi.  The  labors  of  these  pioneers 
in  this  held  were  greatly  blessed,  and  before  the  removal  of  these  tribes  to  the  West  our 
missionaries  had  gathered  from  among  them  a  membership  of  over  four  thousand. 
When  they  were  removed  to  the  West  our  missionaries  followed  them,  and  continued 
their  labors  with  Such  success  that  in  1844  they  were  organized  into  an  annual  confer- 
ence. The  story  of  heroic  labor  and  sacrifice  which  attended  our  early  missions  among 
these  nations  has  never  been  written.  We  hope  ere  long  to  place  it  in  print.  Dr.  J.  B. 
McFerrin,  possibly  among  the  last  productions  of  his  pen,  is  preparing  the  history  of  our 
early  missions  among  the  Chcrokees.  Dr.  G.  G.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  whose  father  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  has  consented  to  furnish  the  story  of  our  missions  among  the  Creeks,> 
We  have  in  hand  the  account  of  missson  work  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  from 
the  pen  of  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  G.  Jones,  of  Mississippi.  Our  history  of  work  in  the 
Indian  Territory  will  also  be  preserved.  Our  work  among  these  people  is  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  missionary  toil. 

Our  record  shows  that  since  1846,  when  Southern  Methodism  assumed  full  charge  of 
the  missions  among  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  have  expended  for  their 
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evangelization  and  education  over  $370,000.  Up  to  18G0  the  United  States  Government 
recognized  our  church  in  the  aid  it  extended  the  different  church  organizations  in  their 
educational  work  among  the  Indians.  Since  the  war  we  have  been  studiously  over- 
looked. Until  very  recently,  in  the  choice  of  teachers  for  Government  schools  among 
the  Indians,  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  l'ouud  no  recognition.  We  have  now  two 
at  Chiloeco,  Ind.  T.,  and  one  in  Colorado,  and  they  are  doing  admirable  work.  Other 
churches  which  have  done  hut  little  for  the  Indians,  in  comparison  with  the  work  our 
church  has  accomplished,  find  prompt  and  cordial  recognition,  and  have  teachers  in 
schools  in  many  of  the  reservations.  Our  claims  receive  hut  scanty  recognition.  The 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  called  to  these  facts,  and  we  have  the  assurance 
that  in  future  our  claims  will  he  duly  recognized.      We  hope  these  pledges  will  he  met. 

Our  latest  records  show,  as  the  result  of  our  evangelical  labors,  that  we  are  in  the  front 
line,  if  not  in  advance  of  all  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  at  work  among  the  In- 
dians. The  official  report  of  the  last  conference  shows,  in  addition  to  the  5  presiding 
ciders'  districts,  53  pastoral  charges,  with  <5'>  missionaries  engaged  in  evangelical  or  ed- 
ucational work.  We  have  also  115  local  preachers,  giving  us  L81  preachers  at  work  in 
this  held.  The  Indian  membership  is  5,485,  and  white  2,932,  making  a  total  of  8,417. 
The  increase  among  the  Indians  last  year  was  G.'5r>.  Total  increase,  including  Avhites, 
1,133.  Adult  baptisms,  1,126;  infant  baptisms,  559.  Bui  few  mission  fields  can  report 
better  results.  They  also  report  SG  Sunday-schools,  440  officers  and  teachers,  and  3,71)7 
scholars. 

The  Indians  with  whom  our  church  has  been  laboring  for  over  sixty  years  are  now 
known  as  the  "five civilized  tribes."  Theyarean  intelligent,  moral,  ami  prosperous  peo- 
ple. They  have  carefully  fostered  education.  At  this  point  they  are  keeping  step  with 
the  whites  in  many  of  the  States.  These  people  are  "living  witnesses"  of  the  value  of 
missions  among  the  forces  that  must  civilize  the  world. 

West  of  these  live  nations  are  the  reservations  of  a  number  of  "  wild  tribes,"  who  need 
the  gospel  as  sadly  as  any  people  on  earth.  They  are  now,  as  never  before,  accessihle  to 
the  missionary.  These  children  need  instruction;  these  women  need  the  presence,  teach- 
ing, and  example  of  Christian  women  to  help  them  to  transform  their  wigwams  in  to  Chris- 
tian homes;  the  men  need  the  gospel  to  lift  them  from  their  Bavage  state  to  the  rank  of 
Christian  citizenship.  We  trust  the  board  will  be  able  to  make  large  provision  fortius 
important  field.  These  poor  in  our  midst  have  peculiar  claims  on  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  land. 

What  our  church  is  endeavoring  to  do  towards  the  education  of  the  Indian  may  he  seen 
by  the  following  reports,  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  session  of  the  conference. 

ASBUBY   MANUAL  LABOR  SCIIOOL. 

We  think  this  school  is  planted  on  the  solid  basis  of  an  enviable  prosperity,  with  an 
apparently  bright  future  awaiting  it.  The  pupils  in  attendance  are,  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired number — SO  boys.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  superintendent  has  observed  a 
marked  improvement  in  behavior,  and  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  assessments  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  missions  have  come  forth  regularly,  with  also  the  amount 
from  the  Creek  Nation;  and  while  on  a  recent  settlement  with  the  Creek  council,  tho 
superintendent  found  himself  with  $688.  L5  as  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  settlement.  The  surroundings  iudicate  that  the  school  will  be  attended  with  the 
crowning  virtue  of  increasing  prosperity.  We  would  commend  this  school  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  nation  who  have  contributed  to  its  support. 

Rev.  E.  It.  Shapard  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  school  at  the  last  conference.  Since 
then  the  building  has  been  burned,  and  under  discouraging  circumstances  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  carrying  on  the  work. 

SEMINOLE  ACADEMY. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September,  18S5,  this  institution  entered  on  the  sixth  annual 
term,  and  closed  its  session  under  favorable  auspices  May  28,  1886.  This  school  is  a 
success,  the  pupils  having  made  proficiency  in  their  studies  In  this  school  are  taught 
orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  geography,  arithmetic,  anatomy  and  physiology,  cal- 
isthenics, vocal  and  instrumental  music,  while  house-work  is  not  neglected,  but  is 
carefully  taught.  The  following  boards  have  appropriated  to  the  school  $4,800,  namely, 
Parent  Board,  $600;  Woman's  Board,  $1,800;  Rosebuds  of  Virginia,  $450;  and  Seminole 
Nation,  $2,000.  With  this  amount  40  have  been  provided  for  and  trained.  The  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  school  are  kept  prominent,  the  dawn  and  close  of  each  day  being 
attended  by  religious  services,  as  well  as  Sabbath  devotions.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ.  We  commend  this  school  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
conference. 

INT  87  V  2 GO 
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NEW   HOPE  SEMINARY. 

Under  appointment  of  Bishop  Hargrove,  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin  was  appointed  io  New 
Hope  Seminary,  and  took  charge  of  said  institution  August  13,  1885,  and  with  an  able 
corps  of  teachers  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  scholastic  year  on  the  7th  of  September. 
During  the  year  about  ](><>  pupils  were  enrolled,  who,  under  competent  and  faithful 
teachers,  made  rapid  proficiency  in  science,  and  during  the  year  82  of  those  pupils  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ  and  united  with  the  church.  Many  of  the  girls  were  sprightly  in 
intellect  and  bright  and  satisfactory  in  their  Christian  profession.  This  school  had  been 
kept  up  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  slo,0()0  from  the  council,  with  $1,200  from  the 
Mission  Board,  antlalso  by  the  Fort  Coffee  farm;  but  during  the  council  an  act  was  passed 
to  rescind  the  contract,  which,  however,  was  believed  by  many  of  the  citizens  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  And  now,  without  re- 
viewing the  cause  ostensibly  assigned  for  rescinding  said  contract,  we  simply  remarkthat 
the  school  thus  drifted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church. 

CHILOCCO  SCHOOL. 

In  August  of  1885  Rev.  Walter  R.  Branharn  was  appointed  by  Bishop Granbery  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School.  This  school  is  equipped  for  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  the  children  of  the  wild  tribes.  During  the  year  there  were  en- 
rolled 201  pupils,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  girls.  These  children  arc  from  fifteen 
wild  tribes.  When  these  children  come  to  Chilocco,  many  of  them  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  oi  the  English  Language;  yet  quite  a  number  of  them  have  bright  minds  and 
learn  readily  the  rudiments  of  an  Engligh  education.  This  school  is  divided  into  three 
grades— primary,  intermediate,  and  a  higher  grade.  The  children  are  not  only  taught 
books,  but  also  a  number  of  the  indusl  lies  of  life;  and  without  paying  out  a  single  dollar 
lor  white  labor,  they  have  cultivated  200  acres  of  land.  Though  the  work,  considered 
religiously,  may  be  apparently  slow,  yet  wean-  informed  the  religious  spirit  is  good;  and 
though  many  of  the  children  arriving  at  the  school  were  without  any  apparent  religious 
impression,  yet  there  have  been  L 5  conversions,  11  baptized,  and  20  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  church.  They  have  preaching  every  Sabbath,  Sunday-school  in  the  evening,  and 
Bible  service  at  night.  The  tribes  contiguous  to  this  school  number  about  25,000,  who 
are  virtually  without  t  he  gospel ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  many  of  the  pupils  converted 
here  may  live  t<>  return  to  their  respective  tribes  with  the  gospel  which  the  church  up  to 
this  time  has  felt  itself  unable  to  give?  Therefore  we  would  respectfully  request  of  Bishop 
Galloway  to  reappoint  Rev.  W.  R.  Branharn  to  the  school  as  superintendent,  and  Rev. 
E.  A.  Gray  as  professor  in  said  school. 

[NDIAN    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,    GRAND   JUNCTION,  COLO. 

We  have  1">  Dtes  of  all  ages  some  over  forty  -in  this  school.  Most  of  them  are, 
or  rather  were,  wild  and  uncivilized,  fresh  from  their  tepees  and  camps  on  the  reserva- 
tion, with  blankets  and  painted  faces,  unused  to  any  kind  of  control  or  regularity  of 
habits,  despising  labor  as  degrading,  and  very  suspicious  of  the  white  man's  good  inten- 
tions. Ynu  may  form  som  •  idea  of  the  task  before  us  of  reconciling  these  wild  red  men 
t<»  the  condition  of  things  in  a  Government  boarding-school. 

The  work  is  very  onerous— full  of  responsibility,  anxiety,  and  constant  watchfulness. 
Great  tact  and  a  constant  and  absolute  control  on  one's  feelings,  temper,  and  demeanor 
are  very  necessary  to  attain  any  degree  of  success  in  handling  them.  Yet,  when  I  see 
the  result  of  only  four  month-' work,  lam  astonished  and  much  encouraged.  1  have 
worked  in  the  school-room  twelve  year-,  and  never  have  i  found  mote  earnest,  studious 
pupils.  They  arc  anxious  to  Learn  not  only  the  dull  routine  of  book,  slate,  and  black- 
board, but  they  will  eagerly  watch  for  Information  on  any  subject,  and  seem  to  appre- 
ciate any  effort  made  to  instruct  them.  Being  very  sensitive,  they  are  easily  discour- 
aged in  mental  effort,  and  1  find  LI  advisable  often  to  entirely  overlook  their  mistakes, 
especially  in  figures  on  the  blackboard.  They  are  good  imitators,  so  readily  learn  to 
write  a  nice  hand.  1  am  satisfied  lean  show  superiorwork  on  copy-book  or  black- 
board writing  to  any  class  of  white  children  in  the  country  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  boys  do  not  love  work,  yet  they  do  very  well.  They  learn  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
gardening,  taking  care  ofstock,  etc.     The  girls  learn  housework,  sewing,  etc. 

There  are  eight  officers  in  the  school  at  present.  We  have  capacity  for  about  70  pupils, 
and  expect  soon  to  till  up.  The  Government  will  probably  add  more  buildings,  shops, 
etc.,  as  the  school  increases  in  numbers. 

This  work  is  as  purely  missionary  as  any  in  China  or  Japan;  and  educating  the  In- 
dians in  our  language,  habits,  and  industries  is  a  great  step  in  bringing  them  to  Christ. 

Thomas  Griffith. 
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DISTKICT  CONFERENCE  SCHOOL. 

The  first  annual  term  Qf  this  school,  located  at  Webber's  Falls,  Cherokee  Nation, 
closed  successfully  with  a  public  examination  and  exhibition  to  the  gratification  of  its 
friends  and  patrons,  in  tins  school  are  taught  the  branches  not  only  taught  in  graded 
schools,  but  the  principal  is  prepared  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric,  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  calisthenics,  and  elocution.  Bat  in  the  history  of  this  school 
a  crisis  has  arisen,  in  which  material  aid  must  he  obtained,  or  the  enterprise  will  have 
to  he  abandoned.  This  school  is  a  desideratum,  and  is  as  worthy  of  confidence  and 
patronage  as  other  schools  within  the  bounds  of  our  conference. 

Fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  to  this  school  for  the  education  of  indigent  Cherokee 
children,  and  was  so  applied.  The  growing  demands  of  this  school  necessitated  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piano,  and  $150  was  paid  out  of  the  purse  of  the  principal,  Leaving  a  d<  bt  of 
$225.  And,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  school-house  building,  but  use  the  church  as  a 
school-room;  and  we  have  no  accommodation  for  boarders  from  a  distance,  yet  we  regard 
the  school  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  our  church  in  one  of  the  best  seel  ions  of  t  he  Terri- 
tory. This  is  the  only  Methodist  school  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  We  would  respect- 
fully ask  this  annual  conference  to  adopt  this,  and  would  suggest  that  hereafter  it  bear 
the  name  of  Andrew  Marvin  Institute.     Therefore,  he  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  of  ii\«-  discreet  persons,  who  shall  take  in 
hand  the  interests  of  this  school,  and  borrow  on  their  personal  note  $500,  if  necessary, 
and  that  this  conference  pledge  itself  to  sustain  the  committee  in  the  paymenl  of  the 
amount  borrowed;  that  this  amount  be  collected  or  secured  within  twelve  months. 

PIERCE    [NRTTTUTE. 

Pierce  Institute  is  located  at  White  Bead  Bill,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  desirable  localities  within  the  Territory.  It  is  beautiful  for 
situation,  and  could  he  made  the  joy  of  the  Chicjfcasaw  Nation:  and  could  this  institu- 
tion be  disencumbered  of  its  financial  difficulties,  it  would  long  live  in  its  resources  as 
elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  From  the  lights  before  US  we  deem  it  expe- 
dient that  this  conference  appoint  a  committee  of  at  least  five  discreet  persons,  w  ho  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  surroundings,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the 
financial  condition,  and  adopt  measures  for  the  adjustment  and  satisfactory  s<  ttlement 
of  said  property  on  the  premises,  and  if  possible  to  secure  those  parties  who  have  ad- 
vanced money  tor  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  hanging  over  said  institution.  And 
finally,  we  would  most  cordially  and  earnestly  urge  the  conference,  should  its  members 
consider  it  prudent,  to  take  this  school  under  its  protecting  wing,  and  thus  make  pro- 
vision for  its  establishment  in  perpetuity;  and  that  Rev.  J.  C.  Powell  be  continued  as 
superintendent,  and  that  an  agent  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  in  tile 
interest  of  said  school.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  of  live  he  authorized  to  borrow  $1,000,  if  necessary, 

giving  their  own  personal  note  for  same;  and   this  conference  pledges  itself  to  sustain 
this  committee  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  borrowed;  that  the  amount  he  collected  01 

secured,  and  paid  at  least  within  twelve  months. 

HABRELL    [NTEENATIONAL    IXSTI  CUTE. 

This  important  institution  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Hoard.  J  Is  con- 
dition will  appear  from  the  following  report: 

"While  this  institution  is  still  youthful  in  age,  it  is  expanding  in  growth  and  in 
the  elements  of  increased  usefulness.  The  present  session  opened  with  the  names  of 
94  pupils  on  the  roll.  Its  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  branches  of  literature  usu- 
ally taught  iu  the  States.  In  this  school  three  departments  are  organized — viz,  literary, 
music,  and  art;  and  in  each  of  these  departments  there  are  competent  teachers  employed, 
who  are  applying  themselves  with  commendable  diligence  in  their  respective  positions 
as  teachers,  while  the  classes  themselves  are  good  and  eminently  studious,  thus  foreshad- 
owing success  in  their  studies.  The  present  session  is  signalized  hy  the  greatest  number 
of  advanced  pupils  that  ever  attended  these  sacred  halls  of  learning.  And  may  we  not 
believe  that  the  successful  career  of  this  school  in  the  past  will  justify  the  high  degree  of 
confidence  cherished  by  its  friends  for  the  future?  We  think  this  institution  eminently 
worthy  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  Hence,  we  may 
not  only  safely  indorse  it,  giving  it  the  weight  of  our  moral  influence,  but  urge  upon 
parents  and  guardians  having  daughters  and  wards  to  educate  to  liberally  patronize  it. 
We  will  respectfully  request  the  presiding  bishop  to  reappoint  Rev.  T.  F.  Brewer  as  su- 
perintendent. ' ' 
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The  financial  reports  reveal  a  decided  advance.  The  collections  for  preachers  last 
year  amounted  to  $3,592.78;  this  year,  $5,231.70 — an  increase  of  $1,638.92.  The  col- 
lections for  missions  aggregated  §1,101.02 — an  increase  of  $362.07. 

The  missionary  anniversary  was  a  season  of  unusual  interest.  After  addresses  by 
Bishop  Galloway  and  the  secretary,  the  collection  taken  up  amounted  to  $207. 

At  the  love-feast,  Sunday  morning,  a  number  of  Indians  participated.     The  ex  pen 
ences  of  the  red  man  and  the  white  man  were  singularly  alike.     We  shall  not  soon  for 
get  the  testimony  of  one.     "I  am,"  he  said,  "a  monument  of  the  power  of  the  gospel 
to  save  men  of  every  race  and  tongue."     The  wild  Indian — poor  sinner — saved  by  the 
grace  of  God. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

Bryn  Mawe,  Pa.,  January  2,  1888. 

The  work  has  been  educational  and  religious,  but  these  divisions  have  been  so  closely 
related  that  the  whole  might  come  under  the  title  of  missionary  labor. 

The  society  lias  conducted  5  boarding-schools  and  7  day  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  sustained  ,">  Indian  youths  at  Earlham  College  and  Maryvilie  Institute.  Three 
of  the  young  women  educated  at  Earlham  College  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  of  their 
own  people. 

The  boarding-schools  have  had  an  enrollment  of  255  pupils,  the  day  schools  of  300 
pupils;  total,  555. 

The  Tunesassa  Boarding-School  is  in  Cattaraugus  County,  western  Xew  York,  and  is 
designed  for  the  Seneca  Indians  of  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations.  The 
new  buildings  are  commodious  and  stand  upon  a  line  farm  of  500  acres,  which  is  used 
for  the  raising  of  grain  and  stock,  and  affords  facilities  for  training  the  boys  in  all  the 
work  of  such  a  farm.  The  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  household  duties,  together  with 
the  care  of  the  dairy.  The  school  is  a  graded  one,  Is  taught  by  two  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  skill,  and  gives  a  thoroughly  good  ftducal  ion  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  best 
country  public  schools.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  the  industrial,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  results,  of  late  years  especially,  have  been  permanent, 
forming  in  many  instances  strong,  well  established  christian  characters  that  have  stood 
the  trial  of  a  residence  among  their  own  people,  and  of  the  evil  influences  of  vicious 
whites.  The  school  has  been  supported  wholly  by  private  funds,  given  by  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

White's  Institute,  near  Wabash,  [rid.,  has  good  and  ample  buildings,  situated  on  an 
estate  Of  760  acres  Of  fertile  land,  most  of  which  is  drained  and  under  good  cultivation. 
Stock-raising  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  grain,  grass, 
sorghum,  and  garden  vegetables.  There  are  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  and 
saddler  shop  connected  with  this  school.  .Much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
boys,  under  good  instruction.  All  the  boys  have  become  skilled  in  ordinary  farm  work, 
making  good  plowmen,  etc.  Six  have  learned  carpentry,  oneofwhom  was  assigned  the 
task  of  constructing  houses  for  his  people  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  reservation.  Five 
have  learned  blacksmithing,  and  four  house  painting,  while  others  have  become  deft  in 
repairing  harness  and  sloes,  doing  the  work  well. 

A  good  brick  school-house  accommodates  a  graded  school  conducted  by  three;  teachers 
who  have  had  special  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Indian  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  buy  and  sell,  to  make  the  best  use  of  money,  to  be  self-reliant,  to 
speak  English  freely,  to  be  frank  and  courteous  in  manners.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
instances  the  returned  pupils  have  proved  industrious,  moral,  and  self-supporting.  A 
few  have  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  a  frontier  life. 

wirm:*s  [nshtute,  iowa. 

This  school  occupied  buildings  that  had  been  enlarged  last  year  and  thereby  rendered 
more  comfortable.  Jt  has  had  the  use  of  a  large  farm,  but  has  not  been  able  to  add 
shops  lor  trades.  Some  instruction,  however,  has  been  given  in  shoe  and  harness  mend- 
ing, and  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  The  institute  had  an  enrollment  of  83  pupils. 
The  results  of  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  the  school  in  forming  sound  moral  habits 
and  character  have  been  excellent.  The  chief  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  fourth 
month  last,  and  in  consequence  the  school  has  had  to  be  closed  for  the  present;  but  if 
there  avus  confidence  that  the  Government  would  continue  to  aid  the  school,  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  rebuilt  and  reopened. 

The  Eastern  Cherokee  Training  School,  in  western  North  Carolina,  has  had  41  pupils. 
\%  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  above  described,  and  with  like  happy 
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effects.     In  all  the  schools  much  instruction  is  given  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
endeavor  is  made,  with  good  success,  to  form  habits  expressive  of  Christian  faith. 

Of  the  day  schools,  two  are  in  the  Indian  Territory,  one  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Quapaw  Reserve,  the  other  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Osage  Reserve.  The  remaining 
five  schools  are  among  the  Eastern  Cherokees  in  western  North  Carolina,  one  of  the 
boarding-schools  and  two  of  the  day  schools  have  received  no  aid  from  the  Government, 
the  others  have  been  assisted  by  it.  Beside  the  above  schools,  i  he  Modoc  day  school  and 
the  Quapaw  boarding-school,  both  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  are  Government  schools  that 
have  been  conducted,  the  one  by  a  teacher,  and  the  other  by  a  superintendent  and 
matron,  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Those  schools  receive  some  en- 
couragement and  aid  from  the  society. 

MEETINGS   AND   MEMBERS. 

There  are  six  organized  congregations  in  the  Quapaw  Agency  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  Indian  Territory,  two  in  the  Cherokee  country  that  Lies  between  the  Quapaw 
and  i tsage  Agencies,  and  one  station  in  the  former  district  where  meetings  are  some!  imes 

held. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  almost  directly  south  of  the  above  ter- 
ritory, there  is  one  or^ani/ed  congregation,  and  at  two  stations  mission  work  is  main- 
tained, one  for  the  Mexican  Evickapoos,  the  other  for  the  lowas.  ( me  congregation  and 
one  station  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

The  total  membership  of  these  meetings  is  337,  of  whom  229  are  Indians.  The  gain 
for  the  year  has  been  7(>  Indian  members  and  30  others.  There  are  five  meeting-houses, 
an  increase  of  one  during  the  year.  Four  school-houses  are  \\>vd  for  meeting  purposes. 
Seven  men,  witli  their  wives,  have  been  engaged  in  these  missions,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  labor  of  the  year  has  been  encouraging. 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  have  been: 

For  education $10,  188.08 

For  missions 7,719.  17 

Total a. 17,!Mi7.:.F> 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  f.  Rhoads. 


The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


BALTIMORE  VFAFLY   MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  joint  standing  committee  upon  Indian  affairs  laid  before  the  meeting  a  very  in- 
teresting report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  pasl  year  in  tin-  endeavor  to  render 
some  assistance  and  sympathy  to  the  Indians  who  were  formerly  under  the  official  care 
of  the  com  nut  tee  of  this  yearly  meeting.  The  same  was  read,  and,  alter  a  verbal  altera- 
tion, was  adopted,  the  action  of  the  committee  confirmed,  and  they  encouraged  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  useful  work  in  which  they  are  engaged' 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: 
Thestanding  committee  on  Indian  affairs  submits  the  following  report: 

Since  (ear  last  yearly  meeting  death  lias  removed  from  our  mid-t  and  from  the  held  of 
his  usefulness  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  and  advancement,  in  which  he  was  always 
an  earnest  and  thorough  worker,  our  friend  Cyrus  Blackburn,  late  clerk  of  this  commit- 
tee. Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this  interesting  work  can  well 
appreciate  the  active  S3'mpathy  he  felt  for  the  survivors  of  this  greatly  injured  race  of 
people,  and  with  what  zeal  and  industry  he  labored  for  their  good. 

He  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  by  his  personal  efforts  in  iufluencing 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  we  have  no  doubt  lie  materially  assisted  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  that  have  been  and  still  continue  to  he  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Flandreau 
and  Ponca  Agency  under  Charles  Hill,  agent,  who  is  a  member  with  us.  and  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  him  and  also  with  John  F.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  Ponca  Agency 
school,  and  his  wife.  Opportunities  have  not  presented  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  practical  help  during  the  past  year,  hut  we  have  been  able  to  respond  to  such  appeals 
as  have  been  made  to  us. 
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Immediately  after  our  last  yearly  meeting  we  forwarded  a  box  containing  appropriate 
presents  to  the  children  of  the  Ponca  school,  consisting  of  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  both  handsome  and  useful,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  letters  from  the  agent 
and  teacher  that  the  hearts  of  the  children  were  delighted. 

We  were  also  enabled  by  forwarding  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  prevent  an 
aged  Flandreau  Indian  woman  from  losing  her  land  though  an  incumbrance  which 
was  placed  upon  it  without  her  knowledge. 

A  year  ago  a  number  of  the  Flandreau  Indians  had  mortgages  on  their  farms,  given 
to  secure  the  loan  of  money  forced  upon  them  by  their  white  neighbors,  with  a  view  of 
getting  possession  ot  the  property  through  foreclosure.  The  agent  has,  however,  by  his 
personal  efforts  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  these  mortgages,  and  the  Indians  again  own 
their  homes  free  from  incumbrance. 

The  well-being  of  the  Indians  in  this  whole  agency  is  carefully  looked  after  by  Charles 
Hill  and  his  excellenl  corps  of  assistants,  and  their  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  regarded  by  enlightened  and  conscientious  white  people, 
is  very  gratifying.  The  men  of  the  Santees  have  nearly  all  learned  to  be  industrious, 
and  many  of  them  have  become  skillful  and  successful  farmers. 

They  have  under  cultivation  this  year  nearly  4, 000  acres  of  land,  about  the  same  acreage 
as  last  year,  and  have  raised  over  8  1,000  bushels  of  grain  and  vegetables,  10,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year:  besides  cutting  000  cords  of  wood  and  securing  over  $500  worth  of 
furs.  The  aggregate  market  value  of  their  crops  the  past  year  will  be  about  $24,000. 
The  mechanical  department  at  the  San  tee  Agency  is  an  important  and  interesting  feature. 
The  Agent  in  his  annual  report  thus  speaks  of  this  branch  of  their  work: 

"A  person  visiting  Santee  Agency  now  would  find  the  Indians  busy  with  their  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  the  following  industries,  under  the  management  ot-  Indians  exclusively: 
Mason  work,  painting,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter,  wagon  shop,  steam  grist-mill,  har- 
ness shop,  house  building,  grain  thrashing  (four  machines  now  in  operation),  no  white 
persons  being  employed  in  any  of  the  above  departments.  That  the  Indian  has  the 
ability  to  learn  to  take  charge  of  and  satisfactorily  govern  t  tie  different  industries  above 
mentioned  has  been  fully  demonstrated  at  this  Agency." 

The  spirit  of  improvement  has  spread  over  that  Agency,  and  they  are  advancing  rap- 
idly under  the  careful  training  of  their  instructors.  Comfortable  dwelling-houses  are 
being  built.  26  during  the  pasl  year,  wells  dug,  fences  put  up  around  the  pasture-fields, 
trees  planted,  additions  made' to  the  school-houses  and  other  Agency  buildings,  and 
many  of  these  painted  and  otherwise  improved. 

'fhe  Agent  states  in  his  report  that  the  "habits  and  morals  of  the  Santee  Indians  are 
exceptionally  good,"  and  attributes  their  improvement  in  this  respect  to  the  influence 
of  the  schools  and  the  missionary  work  done  amongst  them. 

'•  The  schools  are  all  very  successful,' and  the  attendance  fully  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  buildings,  'fhe  Santee  industrial  school  adjoining  the  Agency  building  has  an  en- 
rollment this  year  of  90,  average  attendance  over  70,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.      More  desired  to  Come,  but  the  building  was  filled  and  t  hey  could  not  be  taken." 

We  have  been  watchful  of  the  tendency  of  legislation  at  Washington  on  the  Indian 
subject,  and  have  endeavored  to  throw  our  influence  with  (hose  legislators  who  seemed 
to  have  the  real  good  of  the  Indians  at  heart,  and  in  this  important  work  we  desire  to 
continue  to  be  useful.  The  Indian  still  has  many  enemies,  and  there  are  always  lurk- 
ing about  tic—'  who  hope,  by  sharp  practice  in  legislation,  to  get  possession  of  his  prop- 
erty without  paying  him  an  equivalent  for  it. 

In  eighth  month  lasl  our  friend  [saiah  Lightner  was  appointed  by  the  President  as 
special  agent  to  allot  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  a!  Sisseton,  in  Dakota.  The.  ap- 
pointment was  made  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  appointee  or  any  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  but  was  made  because  of  ins  acknowledged  peculiar  fitness  lor  the  posi- 
tion, and  also  upon  the  excellent  record  he  has  established  at  the  Department  in  all 
those  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  trustworty  official.  Friends  ought  to  feel  gratified 
at  this  appointment,  as  it  is  a  marked  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  Government 
in  members  of  our  society  as  workers  among  the  Indians  where  honesty  and  efficiency 
are  considered  prerequisites. 

Since  last  yearly  meeting  we  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  Indian  Department  to  appoint 
a  matron  for  [he  Santee  Indians.  The  duties  of  the  proposed  matron  were  intended  to 
be,  in  a  word,  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  women  in  the  art  of  housekeeping.  The  del- 
egates who  visited  this  tribe  in  the  summer  of  1886  recommended  this  appointment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Indian  women  were  far  behind  the  men  in  their  special  sphere  of 
domestic  work,  and  that  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  effective  labor  in  this  channel. 

'flic  Indian  Department,  for  reasons  not  necessary  now  to  rehearse,  has  declared  its  in- 
ability to  comply  with  our  request. 

While  we  do  not  propose  to  relinquish  our  effort  to  influence  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  this  appoJut-Hient,  we  have  united  in  recommending  to  the  yearly  meeting  thai 
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it  authorize  this  committee  to  join  with  other  yearly  meetings  in  making  this  appoint- 
ment for  the  present  year,  and  in  paying  our  quota  of  the  expense.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Genesee  yearly  meetings  have  already  signified  their  willingness  toco-operate 
in  the  movement. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Levi  K.  Beown. 

Thomas  B.  MATTHEWS. 

Jos.  J.  Janney. 

Epwaed  Stablee,  Jr. 
Baltimore,  February  11,  1887. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Indian  missions  of  the  r>onr,l  of  Home  Missions. 

There  has  been  growth  in  the  work  which  was  in  opera! ion  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
some  new  missions  established. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  has  been  sent  to  the  Stockhridge  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  This 
tribe  has  been  without  a  minister  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Slingerland. 

DAKOTA. 

During  the  past  summer  a  large  building  was  erected  at  the  Good  Will  Mission,  Sisse- 
ton,  Dakota.  This  building  is  intended  lor  the  use  of  the  Indian  boys,  and  especially  as 
a  dormitory.  It  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  snch  an  extent  that  we  have 
now  over  100  pupils.  We  have  also  erected  a  large  barn  and  a  workshop,  and  made 
extensive  additions  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  the  school  building,  and  sunk  an 
artesian  well.  The  mission  as  it  now  is  seems  in  the  best  condition  lor  the  very  best 
work.  Mr.  W.  K.  Morris  is  the  efficient  superintendent,  with  Mrs.  Morris  and  the 
Misses  White,  Patterson,  Byslop,  and  Rockwell,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buck  as  helpers. 

The  eight  churches  among  the,  Sioux  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  M.  N. 
Adams.  There  is  a  native  membership  of  521.  They  are  served  by  six  native  ministers, 
viz,  Revs.  J.  B.  Renville,  I).   Renville,  L.  Mazakinyanua,  l>.  Greycloud,  I.  Renville, and 

C.  R.  Crawford.     Rev.  W.  <  >.  Rogers  serves  the  Wood  Lake  church. 

INDIAN   TEEEITOEY. 

There  hits  been  more  advance  in  this  Territory  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our  Indian 
work;  in  fact,  there  is  no  better  or  more  hopeful  mission  held  anywhere  than  is  presented 
here.  The  number  of  missions  issimply  limited  by  the  number  of  workers  we  can  obtain 
and  the  necessary  means  to  sustain  them. 

Vinita  is  still  served  by  Rev.  W.  T.  King.  Rev.  W.  L.  Miller  is  preaching  at  Tahle- 
quali  and  stations.  The  school  at  the  former  place  is  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 
There  are  about  80  pupils,  of  which  30  are  boarding  scholars.  The  Misses  Miller,  Arm- 
strong, and  Loeb  are  the  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  Gr.  Evans  has  charge  at  Park  Bill  and  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  while  the  Misses 
Mathes  and  Evans  have  about  00  scholars  in  the  school  at  Park  Hill.  Rev.  L.  Dobson 
preaches  at  Eureka  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid  has  the  churches  at  Old  D wight  and  Childers  Station.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Squier,  Miss  Reid,  and  Mrs.  Neerkin  have  about  o.lnupils  in  the  boarding-school 
at  Old  Dwight.  New  buildings  are  being  erected  and  the  old  ones  repaired,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  old  mission  field  soon  in  excellent  running  order,  doing  good  work. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Chamberlain  preaches  at  Pheasant  Hill  and  to  the  full-blood  Cherokees. 
Miss  Ada  Bodine  has  a  school  of  30  pupils  in  the  church  building  at  Pheasant  Hill.     Rev. 

D.  N.  Allen  preaches  at  Port  Gibson.  Tegalea,  Claremore,  and  Catoosa,  while  his  brother, 
J.  F.  Allen,  teaches  and  preaches  at  Canadavi lie,  Rev.  A.  D.  Jacke  preaches  at  Coody's 
Bluff  and  California,  and  Rev.  J.  Rmallwood,  a  native  preacher,  at  P>arren  Rock  and 
neighborhood. 
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Among  the  Cherokees  we  have  290  church  members  and  205  scholars  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  Creeks  or  Muscogees  our  work  has  been  more  largely  increased  than  in 
any  other  tribe.  At  Muscogee  an  additional  cottage  has  been  built,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  Territory.  Thirty-live  boarding  pupils  are  cared 
for  by  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Miss  Willey,  and  two  assistants.  Dr.  Williams  is  supply- 
ing the  church.  Improvements  have  been  made  at  Nuyaka,  where  there  are  80  pupils. 
It  is  a  model  school  in  good  work  in  all  departments  and  in  results.  Quite  a  number 
have  become  Christians  during  the  year.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Moore  and  her  noble  band  of 
helpers  deserve  great  praise  for  their  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  Rev.  T.  W.  Perryman 
is  the  pastor  of  Nuyaka  and  Okmulgee. 

Tulsa  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Haworth.  The  school  has  Gl  scholars  and  3 
teachers.     There  has  been  steady  progress. 

The  transfer  of  the  Wealaka  and  Wewoka  missions  to  this  board  by  the  last  general 
assembly  gives  us  100  pupils  at  the  former  and  03  at  the  latter  place,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  teachers.  The  Wealaka  school  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Colt- 
man  and  nine  other  helpers.  Wewoka  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsay  and  5 
assistants.  Rev.  Dr.  Loughbridge  preaches  at  Wealaka  and  Broken  Bow;  Rev.  J.  N. 
Diament  at  Wewoka  and  vicinity.  The  native  ministers  are  G.  Johnson,  J.  K.  Hacho, 
D.  Fife,  J.  II.  Laud,  P.  Fife,  and  E.  P.  Robinson,  who  supply  Kowasate  Town,  White 
House,  Achena,  Kowetah  chapel,  North  Fork,  and  other  stations.  There  are  319  church 
members  and  331)  .pupils  among  the  Creeks. 

The  work  among  the  Choctaws  has  grown  from  two  to  four  schools  during  the  year. 
Wheelock  boarding-school  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  YV.  B.  Robe,  superintendent,  and 
four  assistants,  has  more  than  maintained  its  good  reputation.  Several  pupils  have  been 
brought  to  Christ.  McAlester  has  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  reports  140  day  pupils. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Doyle  has  proved  himself  a  wise  leader.  Atoka,  with  the  Misses  Charles  and 
Richards  as  teachers,  have  a  school  of  f>9  pupils.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Knight  have  gathered 
06  scholars  into  the  new  school  at  Caddo.  The  ministers  at  work  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  are  Revs.  J.  Edwards,  at  Wheelock;  II.  A.  Tucker,  Atoca  and  Caddo; 
W.  11.  McKinney.  at  Mount  Zion,  Apeli,  and  Big  Lick;  J.  C.  Sefton,  at  McAlester;  S, 
R.  Keam,  at  San  Bois;  J.  Dyer,  at  Mountain  Fork  and. two  stations;  W.  J.  A.  Wenn,  at 
Lehigh  and  Durant;  T.  A.  Byington,  at  Bayou;  J.  Jackson,  among  the  full  bloods;  B. 
J.  Woods,  at  Lenox,  Rock  Creek,  and  High  Mountain;  C.  J.  Stewart,  at  Philadelphia; 
and  Rev.  W.  J.  Molfatt,  at  Paul's  Valley,  Johnsonville,  and  White  Bear  Hill.  There 
are  004  church  members  and  \)\  9  pupils.  Five  or  six  ministers  are  needed.  May  wenot 
expect  that  number  from  the  theological  seminaries? 

NEW    MEXICO   AND   ARIZONA. 

At  Albuquerque  we  have  pressed  forward  with  our  buildings.  Part  of  these  are  now 
in  use,  and  the  school  doing  its  work  well  under  the  care  of  Professor  Bryan.  The 
spiritual  results  have  been  cheering— more  so  this  year  than  usual. 

The  day  schools  at  the  Pueblos  of  Isleta,  Laguna,  Jemez,  and  Juni  have  made  prog- 
ress. The  Misses  Scott  have  charge  of  [sleta,  MissSkields  at  Laguna,  Dr.  and  Mrs.Vor- 
hees  at  Jemez,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Willson  at  Zuni.  These  schools  and  teachers  have 
special  trials  which  call  lor  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

While  the  building  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  we  have  rented  the 
buildings  which  had  been  used  for  the  public  school  and  have  made  a  beginning.  Mr. 
AValker,  Miss  Wnitaker,  and  Miss  Gibson, are  on  the  ground  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  pupils  and  the  other  helpers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Douglass  is  the  teacher  at  the  San  Zavier  day  school  among  the  Papagoes, 
and  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  continues  his  labors  among  the  Pimas. 

WASH  I XGTON   TERRITORY. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Mann  and  his  native  assistant,  Peter  Stanup,  labor  among  the  Puyallups, 
Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  Squaxon  tribes.  Over  300  members  have  been  brought  into 
the  church  and  give  good  evidence  of  being  faithful  and  consistent  Christians. 

ALASKA. 

From  far-off  Alaska  comes  tidings  of  hope  and  progress.  Sitka,  which  is  the  central 
and  most  important  mission,  has  been  freed  from  the  outside  oppressions  of  last  year, 
and  has  made  rapid  progress  in  good  work  and  favor  with  all  who  see  and  know  it.  The 
workers  aue  much  the  same — Rev.  Mr.  Austin  as  minister,  Mr.  Kelly  as  superintendent, 
and  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Winan,  and  the  Misses  Kelsey,   Rodgers,  Pakle,  and  others. 
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Mrs.  McEarland  has  the  Hydah  mission,  and  labors  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould.  New 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  a  boarding-school  of  20  scholars  begun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willardareat  present  laboring  among  the  Chilcats  and  other  tribes  who 
center  at  Juneau  to  get  employment  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  are  at  Koonyah,  laboring  at  some  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  tin:  migratory  habits  of  the  tribe;  but  they  still  report  a  Large  school  and  hope- 
ful work. 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  is  at  Fort  Wrangel,  where  a  church  of  51  members  is  reported, 
some  ol  whom  are  bright  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  Presbytery  reports  12  churches,  besides  :J  1  stations,  which  are  visited  by 
the  missionaries.  There  are  29  elders  and  i)  deacons:  o'-J  persons  were  added  to  the 
church  during  the  year  on  examination,  and  :l'.)  persons  by  certificate.  The  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  V>:VJ.  In  the  Sunday-schools  there  are  25  teachers  and  334 
scholars.  In  the  orphan  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  there  are  46  pupils.  Con- 
tributions were  made  in  the  churches  for  the  work  of  all  the  executive  committees,  as 
well  as  for  presbyterial  and  congregational  purposes.  The  wdiole  amount  contributed 
wasS:2,8GG. 

Under  Mr.  Lloyd's  ministry  at  Caddo  an  interesting  work  of  grace  took  place,  and  six- 
teen persons  were  added  to  the  church.  "I  never  saw,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "such  an 
awakening  here  before."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  narrative  states  that  the 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God's  house  has  been  generally  good,  and  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  people  are  more  attentive  than  before  to  the  preaching  of  His  Word.  Family 
worship  is  held  by  most  of  the  church  members  who  have  families,  but  catechetical  and 
Bible  instruction  is  much  neglected,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  good.  Intemperance  and  worldly  amusements  are  on  the 
increase,  and  the  diligence  of  Christians  in  going  out  to  save  the  destitute  is  not  com- 
mended. 

Rev.  F.  II.  Wright,  who,  after  taking  his  theological  course  in  the  East,  recently  be- 
gan work  among  his  own  people — the  Choetaws — states  his  impression  of  the  people  in 
the  following  words:  "  This  people  is  a  Christian  people.  They  have  a  prolbund  rever- 
ence for  God,  His  Word,  for  His  house,  and  all  things  sacred.  The  Sabbath  is  generally 
kept  holy,  but  more  so  in' the  parts  far  removed  from  the  railroad.  The  Choetaws  love 
the  Gospel,  and  they  drink  in  the  life-giving  words  as  the  dry  and  parched  earth  drinks 
in  the  gracious  rain." 


DOMESTIC  MISSIONS  OF   THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


For  an  account  of  missions  to  the  Indians  we  can  refer  only  to  the  full  report  of  Bishop 
Hare  and  the  reference  to  the  work  in  Shoshone  Agency  in  Bishop  Talbot's  report  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  Bishop  Walker's  report  of  North  Dakota  in  reference  to  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indians.  The  large  and  very  interesting  mission  to  the  Chippewas  in  Min- 
nesota is  not  reported  upon;  neither  is  there  any  report  from  the  Indian  Territory. 
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Report  of  the  missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Niobrara  Deanery  includes  all  the  Indian  reservations  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
South  Dakota,  and  all  Indian  missions  within  it,  wherever  situated;  in  other  words, 
the  Indian  field. 

The  extent  of  the  Niobrara  Mission  is  greater  this  year  than  it  ever  has  been,  as  the 
list  of  missions  presented  herewith  strikingly  shows. 

NEW   ENTEKPRZSKS. 

An  educational  work  (comprising  in  a  happy  way  the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  re- 
ligious elements)  Avas  begun  last  fall  in  the  best  spirit  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Tilestou  and 
Miss  Goodale,  Miss  Goodale  being  the  Government  teacher  and  Miss  Tileston  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  church,  near  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  in  the  Lower  Brule  lie- 
serve.  It  has  been  carried  on  with  a  skill  and  cheerfulness  and  patience  beyond  all 
praise.  A  similar  work  has  been  begun  by  Miss  ( irace  Howard  on  the  Crow  Creek  Re- 
serve. Miss  Tileston  is  in  the  special  care  of  St.  John's,  Yonkers,  and  Miss  Howard,  of 
Calvary,  New  York. 

SELF-HELP. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  offerings  of  our  Indian  Christians  from  year 
to  vear.  The  record  for  some  fears  past  is  as  follows:  Total  offerings  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1881,  $585:  L882,$960;  L883,$l,217;  1884,  $1,514;  L885,  $1,801;  1886,  $2,000; 
lS87,  $1,551.60. 

This  year  shows  a  decided  falling  off— an  issue  expected  by  the  clergy  in  charge. 
Education,  missionary  work,  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  on  firms.  Increase  their  needs. 
The  means  of  making  a  living  and  of  getting  money  do  not  increase  with  equal  step. 

Ni:\v  CHURCHES. 

A  neat  and  suitable  chapel  lias  been  puu  up  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
for  the  people  of  St.  Philip's  station  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  Tine  Ridge  Reserve.  By 
the  gift  of  the  same  constant  friend,  1  was  able  to  provide  lor  the  wants  of  the  Sissetons, 
who  live  near  Lake  Traverse.  They  rejoice  in  a  pretty  chapel  completed  in  the  i'all  of 
L886. 

Another  group  of  Sissetons,  who  live  about-  thirty  miles  from  this  chapel,  have  been 
remembered  by  the  Lenten  League  ofNew  Fork,  and  have  the  happiness  of  seeing their 

chapel  under  way. 

BOAEDINO-SCHOOLS. 

St.  Mary's.  St.  John's,  and  I  [ope  schools  have  all  been  maintained  with  their  usual  suc- 
cess, and  St.  Paul's,  which  had  fallen  below  the  mark,  is,  under  Mrs.  J.  P.  Johnstone's 
devoted  and  wise  management,  Cast  recovering. 

The  average  number  a1  St.  Paul's  has  been  30;  St.  Mary's,  40;  St.  John's,  36;  Hope 
School,  30. 

William  If.  Hare. 

Report  of  Un  missionary  bisJiop  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  a  frame  edifice,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian^,  nears  completion.  The  poor  people  for  whose  worship  it  is  reared 
are  glad  indeed  to  have  this  e\  idence  of  love  and  sympathy  from  Christian  white  people 
before  their  eyes.  Neglected,  wronged,  and  oppressed  for  long  years  by  their  pale-faced 
neighbors,  these  faithful  Chippewas  have  shown  notwithstanding  a  marvelous  faith. 
Glad  indeed  am  I  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  they  may  have  the  regular  minis- 
trations of  the  church  of  their  love.  With  great  difficulty  has  their  little  sanctuary 
been  built.  Their  distance  from  the  railroads  is  so  great  that  the  time  consumed  in  con- 
veying materials  from  the  nearest  shipping  point  was  (mormons;  and  the  expense,  too, 
was  correspondingly  large.  But  liberal  giving  from  those  who  recognize  the  nation's 
debt  to  the  Indian  has  helped  us  to  meet  and  overcome  these  hindrances. 

Thorough  work,  however,  can  not  be  done  among  these  people  until  a  home  for  the 
missionary  to  be  appointed  is  built.  For  this  purpose  at  least  So'00  more  than  the  sum 
now  in  my  bunds  will  be  needed.  There  are  no  houses  to-day  on  the  reservation  where 
a  family  can  find  shelter  for  a  night,  except  at  great  discomfort.  The  home  for  the  mis- 
sionary is  therefore  an  essential  for  the  work. 
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During  the  summer,  before  the  walls  of  the  church  were  reared,  I  held  a  confirmation 
on  one  of  the  hill-sides.  Xo  walls  surrounded  and  ao  roof  covered  that  gathered  group 
of  red  men  and  women.  The  canvas  of  a  tepee  was  spread  upon  the  ground  to  form  a 
sanctuary,  so  to  speak;  a  dry-goods  bos  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  muslin — in  this 
respect  we  were  unrubrical — served  as  an  altar.  Seven  Indians,  men  and  women,  ad- 
vanced towards  our  sanctuary  and  stood  on  its  outer  edge.  A  hymn  was  sung  by  the 
gathered  congregation  of  red  people.  After  an  address,  I  proceeded  with  the  confirma- 
tion office.  Never,  in  all  my  life,  have  1  officiated  at  a  more  touching  service.  The 
solemnity  and  awe  with  which  these  poor  people  joined  in  the  service  moved  me  to 
tears.  Groups  of  pagan  Indians  clustered  near,  apparently  very  deeply  interested  and 
impressed.  1  then  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  newly-confirmed  and  to 
other  Christian  red  men  who  weie  present.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Enmegahbowh,  who  was 
with  me,  assisted  in  the  service  and  acted  as  interpreter.  Thewhole  scent;  was  one  that 
1  think  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  Indian's  fiercest  foe.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  the  original  name  of  beautiful  Lake  George,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  Lake  Saint  Sacrament,  because  on  its  borders,  shortly  after  its 
discovery  by  white  men,  a  similar  holy  scene  was  witnessed.  There  was  the  reared 
altar  in  the  forest  by  the  waterside;  there  were  the  robed  priest  and  the  consecrated 
elements  and  the  binding  natives  and  the  communicating  worshipers  and  the  rising 
anthem  to  the  praise  of  the  Crucified  One.  I  know  not  whether  the  tradition  be  true, 
hut  I  do  know  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1887  a  hill-top  in  the  Turtle  Mountains  was 
made  sacred  by  SUCh  a  solemnity,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  he  an  unfitness 
in  calling  that  small  mountain,  far  away  to  the  north,  from  this  day  on,  the  .Mount  of 
Saint  Sacrament. 

William  David  Walkee. 

Report  of  the  missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

OUB    IMUAX    WORK. 

From  Rawlins  by  a  stage  ride  of  150  miles,  consuming  the  greater  pari  of  two  days 
and  one  night  continuously,  1  reached  the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  under  the  "care 
of  the  Rev.  John  Roberts.  Here  we  have  a  neat  church,  and  attached  to  it  a  few  rooms 
which  the  faithful  missionary  uses  for  a  rectory.  At  this  agency,  in  round  numbers,  are 
2,000  Indians,  consisting  of  parts  of  two  tribes,  the  Arapahoes  and  the  Shoshones.  At 
this  agency  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  laboring  for  six  years.  He  has  the  spirit  of 
the  true  missionary.  Utterly  self-denying  and  devoted  to  his  work,  he  has  won  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  reverence  and  esteem  of  this  simple-minded  people.  I  luring  the 
greater  part  of  his  sojourn  there  be  has  had  charge  of  the  Government  school  and  his 
support  has  come  largely  from  that  source.  But  such  a  position  is  uncertain  in  its  tenure 
and  is  purely  the  result  of  political  appointment' as  changes  are  made  in  the  different 
administrations.  Another  teacher  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  place,  and  while  it  is 
probable  that,  in  some  capacity,  Mr.  Roberts,  so  highly  esteemed,  will  remain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  different  arrangement  should  he  made. 
What  is  needed  is  a  boarding-school  of  our  own.  Mr.  Roberts  feels  that  his  work  will 
always  he  hampered  and  in  jeopardy  until  that  want  is  realized.  To  this  end  $10,000 
is  required.  Had  we  such  a  building  the  Government  would  pay  for  the  hoard  and 
tuition  of  such  pupils  as  might  attend  the  school,  and  it  would  be  self-supporting  from 
the  start.  The  accommodations  at  the  Government  school,  1  am  informed,  will  not  pro- 
vide for  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age.  Recently  the  Roman  Catholics,  through 
the  handsome  gift  of  a' Philadelphia  lady,  have  commenced  to  erect  a  school  on  tin;  res- 
ervation, about  25  miles  from  our  work.  Will  not  some  friend  of  this  unfortunate 
race,  thus  providentially  placed  at  our  very  doors,  enable  me  to  provide  our  missionary, 
who  has,  with  so  much  heroism,  consecrated  his  life  to  this  work,  with  a  permanent 
school-house?  Meanwhile,  until  the  larger  need  is  met  and  the  $10,000  secured,  if  a 
modest  but  substantial  bouse,  costing  $2,000,  could  be  erected  as  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent building,  it  would  enable  the  missionary  to  take  a  number  of  boarders,  provide 
him  with  a  comfortable  home,  and  be  a  nucleus  around  which  the  work  could  he  car- 
ried on.  Who  will  give  me  this  $2,000?  Or  who  will  be  one  of  tour  to  give  $500? 
Shall  we  not  stand  by  our  missionary  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  lift  up  this  people  and  res- 
cue them  from  their  moral  degradation  ?  It  is  only  through  the  young,  by  means  of 
Christian  schools,  that  this  work  can  be  done.  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  that  this  mis- 
sion should  be  sustained. 

Ethelbert  Talbot. 
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AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

INDIAN   WORK. 

The  "Montana  Industrial  School"  for  Indians,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev 
Henry  F.  Bond,  is  now  in  operation,  with  an  enrollment  of  18  pupils,  and  the  prospect 
of  receiving  its  full  quota  of  50  as  soon  as  its  equipment  is  completed.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  school  for  Indians  established  by  our  denomination.  While  other  religious 
bodies  have  for  years  maintained  schools  among  the  Indians  with  marked  success,  our 
own,  for  reasons  given  in  our  first  annual  report,  had  accomplished  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion till  last  July,  when  a  location  was  selected  on  the  Crow  reservation,  and  this' indus- 
trial and  boarding  school  was  established.  The  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  Crow  Indians,  whose  boast  is  that  none  of  their  weapons  have  ever 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  white  man,  deserved  a  better  return  than  fhey  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hands.  No  missionary  or  educational  work  has  ever  been  establ  ished  among 
them  until  our  school  was  located  there  last  July.  The  small  Government  school  at  the 
agency  is  the  only  attempt  in  this  direction,  while  there  are  over  800  children  of  school 
age  in  the  tribe.  Nowhere  is  there  better  held  for  our  work;  and,  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination has  here  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  obligations  it  assumed  so 
many  years  ago,  by  a  cordial  and  liberal  support  of  the  Montana  Industrial  School.  Our 
earnest  missionaries  are  struggling  with  untiring  faith  and  zeal,  under  many  disadvant- 
ages and  privations,  to  build  up  this  school,  confident  of  large  success  if  they  can  only  re- 
ceive thesympathy  and  material  aid  of  their  brethren.  They  must  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  hope.  The  school  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  lor  its  divine  mission.  The 
Government  Las  granted  land  for  its  use,  and  has  contracted  to  pay  §108  per  annum  for 
each  Indian  pupil.  We  shall  be  false  to  our  pledges  and  to  our  faith  if  we  fail  to  do  our 
part  in  this  good  work. 

It  is  with  great  sat  i-  laction  that  your  committee  are  able  to  report  that  the  debt  on  the 
school  building  of  $1,500,  which  was  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  January,  has  been  paid 
in  full.  For  this  resull  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  ladies  of  some  of  the  auxiliary 
conferences  in  and  about  Boston,  who  raiscdnearly  S!)00  by  a  sale  held  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  kindly  offered  its  use  lor  the  purpose.  The  $1,000  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
begin  work  oil  the  school  building,  with  the  promise  that  it  should  be  made  a  gift  if 
$4,000  more  were  contributed,  lias  also  been  secured  by  the  fulfillment  of  this  condition, 
the  building,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is  now  free  from  debt. 

Money  is  needed  at  once,  however,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  to 
build  the  kitchen,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop,  etc.,  and  to  complete  the  equipment; 
and  also  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  clothing. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  Indian  school  with  its  full  complement  of  50  pupils, 
who  are  to  be  clothed,  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed,  can  only  be  approximated  at 
present.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  after  the  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  about 
$5,000  per  annum  will  We  need  to  maintain  it,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  of  §108  for 
each  pupil  by  Government.  <  )f  course,  every  year  of  good  crops  would  reduce  the  cost; 
but  the  .Montana  crops  are  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on  as  a  source  of  income. 

It  ought  not  to  in-  difficull  to  raise  that  sum  in  our  denomination  for  the  support  of 
this  our  only  Indian  school.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  the  churches  and  societies  and 
individuals  of  our  faith  become  more  acquainted  with  this  important  and  promising 
work  this  school  will  not  only  receive  liberal  support,  but  that  means  will  be  provided 
either  for  its  enlargement  or  lor  the  establishment  of  other  schools  among  these  hitherto 
neglected  Indians. 

The  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill,  giving  to  the  Indian  land  in  severalty  and  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  makes  the  duty  of  fitting  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  are  thus  conferred  upon  him  an  imperative  one.  In  his  proper  education  is  the 
only  hope  for  the  red  man  in  the  future.  We  can  not  evade  our  share  of  this  responsi- 
bility. However  well-disposed  the  Government  may  be  towards  the  Indian,  its  efforts 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  missionary  work  of  churches  and  individuals,  or  they  will 
fail  of  success.     The  work  is  as  promising  and  hopeful  as  the  needs  are  urgent. 

Mr.  Bond  reports  the  Crow  children  at  the  school  as  docile,  affectionate,  intelligent, 
and  happy  under  their  new  surroundings.  They  are  quick  to  learn  and  interested  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  occupations.  They  arc  to  be  taught,  under  our  contract  with 
the  Indian  Bureau,  the  various  industries  which  will  lit  them  for  the  duties  of  civilized 
life.  One  of  three  boys  who  had  run  away,  and  who,  as  the  ringleader,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  return,  offered  to  submit  to  punishment  if  only  allowed  to  come  back. 

A  statement  of  expenditures  to  May  1  on  account  of  the  Montana  Industrial  School 
is  appended. 

These  gifts  of  money  and  supplies  are  from  churches,  societies,  and  individuals,  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  representing  sixteen  States,  and  about  fifty  churches,  auxiliaries, 
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and  Sunday-schools.  If  evciy  church  of  our  faith  would  interest  itself  in  this  our  one 
solitary  Indian  school,  no  matter  how  small  its  means,  the  burden  of  ils  support  would 
hardly  be  felt,  and  each  would  receive  large  return  for  its  interest  in  the  good  work. 

As  trustee  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  our  agent  has  received  and  forwarded  largesums 
contributed  by  its  friends.  This,  though  not  strictly  the  work  of  your  committee,  has 
been  part  of  the  labor  of  their  agent. 


E. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  LAKE  MOHONK 

.  CONFERENCE. 

FIRST  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  2S,  1887,  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley  called  to 
order,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Mohonk  Lake  Mountain  Bouse,  and  altera  lew  words  of  wel- 
come, opened  the  fifthannual  ,%  Lake  Mohonk  conference"  bynominating  General  Clin- 
ton I>.  Fisk  as  chairman,  a  motion  which  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  conference. 

General  Fisk,  on  accepting,  said: 

"I  seldom  meet  with  people  so  easily  pleased  as  those  who  come  here.  As  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Smiley,  this  is  the  tilth  annual  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk.  For  five  suc- 
cessive autumns,  by  his  kindness,  we  have  here  gathered  to  deliberate  upon  Indian  affairs 
and  become  the  recipients  of  a  generous  hospitality  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

"During  the  years  past  we  have  debated  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  affairs,  until  the  Mohonk  conference  has  risen  to  a  place  of  com- 
manding influence.  Its  utterances  are  seriously  considered  by  legislators;  they  receive 
the  thought  of  the  public,  and  in  many  instances  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  have  given  heed  to  our  advice.  Our  constituency  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  elements,  combining  representatives  of  the  various  religious  bodies  whoare  active 
in  Christian  and  educational  work  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

"From  the  Indian  Lights  Association,  with  their  thorough  business  aimsand  methods 
for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem;  from  the  Women's  National  Association,  who 
respond  to  the  cry  of  the  most  needy  of  our  tribes,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  Indian 
women  and  Indian  homes  ought  to  receive  the  God-speed  and  hearty  support  of  all  who 
would  uplift  the  Indian  race;  from  the  Indian  committee  of  Boston,  whose  magnificent 
services  for  the  Indian  for  the  last  ten  years  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  people; 
from  the  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble  and  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  all  over  this  land,  hither  come  the  best  and  truest  friends  of  the 
Indian,  men  and  women  who  love  justice,  and  whose  persevering  wisdom  stand:;  and 
knocks  at  the  portals  of  power  until  'whatsoever  things  are  just'  are  to  be  conferred 
upon  their  clients,  the  American  Indian. 

"|Since  we  last  convened  we  have  progress  to  report — substantial  progress  in  legislation. 
The  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill  providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  ex- 
tension of  law  over  the  Indians,  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Indian  affairs.  The 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  election  for  the  third  time  to  thei  United  States  Senate  of  its 
author,  by  all  political  parties  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  are  a  cause  for  great 
rejoicing  throughout  this  land.  It  was  a  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  Indians, 
who  are  certain  of  an  advocate  and  defender  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  Senator  Dawes.  There  has  been  progress  in  industries,  in  education,  in  civili- 
zation. Thoseof  us  who  have  been  waiting  and  watching  for  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
look  upon  the  existing  state  of  things  as  very  encouraging,  although  there  is  so  much 
yet  to  do.  There  are  about  250,000  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska;  80,CK)()  of 
them  to-day  wear  citizen's  clothing  complete;  60,000  more  in  part;  40,000  Indians  read 
and  use  the  English  language  in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Just  what  that  shall  be 
will  be  more  particularly  indicated  by  our  committee  after  the  organization  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  utter  helplessness  of  the  Indian  before  the  law  will  undoubtedly  be  the  theme 
of  discussion  at  this  conference. 

''There  are  some  subjects  for  discussion  before  us  which  will  require  our  best  thought 
and  our  united  action  and  influence  before  the  adjournment  of  this  conference. 

"Since  our  last  coming  together  death  has  entered  our  ranks,  and  the  joy  of  this  re- 
union morning  is  in  part  staid  upon  the  grand  work  of  one  we  sorrow  for.  That  voice  whose 
eloquence  charmed  and  convinced  us  has  been  hushed.     The  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  one 
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of  our  most  faithful  members,  whose  last  public  words  were  sjjoken  for  the  Iudiau  and 
spoken  in  this  presence,  has  gone  on  to  his  reward — he  is  not,  for  God  hath  taken  him. 
Many  of  us  remember  that  sad  morning  when  he  left  us,  an  invalid.  He  undoubtedly 
overdid  himself  in  his  efforts  of  the  night  previous  as  he  stood  here  to  speak  his  honest 
convictions,  for  he  never  feared  to  speak  them  in  any  presence.  A  month  of  suffering 
followed.  In  his  own  home  I  visited  him;  how  beautifully  he  looked  on  the  future  and 
contemplated  the  past.  He  had  done  what  he  could.  Erastus  Brooks,  like  his  Master, 
'  went  about  doing  good. '  His  voice  was  uplifted  everywhere  in  behalf  of  the  suffering, 
the  sorrowing,  the  down-trodden,  and  the  oppressed.  Over  all  these  unrevealed  mysteries 
of  pain  his  hope  was  unclouded,  and  at  last  with  the  angels  of  his  household  about  him 
he  went  to  that  sleep  which  God  giveth  his  beloved.  His  memory  dwells  richly  in  all 
good  hearts.  Goodness  endures — it  is  all  that  docs  endure.  Earth's  transitory  things 
decay  and  its  pleasures  pass  away,  but  the  sweet  memory  of  the  good  survives  amidst 
all  vicissitudes;  and  this  is  our  hope.  May  we  follow  him  as  he  followed  the  Master, 
and 


'•  .May  we  triumph  so. 

When  all  our  warfare's  past ; 
Dying,  put  our  latest  foe 
Under  our  feet  at  last." 


Major  Kinney,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Boston,  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
the  conference.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York;  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Great  Bai- 
rington,  Mass.;  Samuel  B.  Capen,  of  Boston;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Quinton,  of  Philadelphia;  and  .Miss  Longfellow,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  ap- 
pointed a  business  committee. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  appointed  last  year,  was 
requested  by  the  business  committee  to  propose  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  res- 
olutions, a  series  of  questions  be  laid  before  the  conference  for  free  discussion;  before  the 
discussion  of  each  question  a  special  comniit.ee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  who  shall  for- 
mulate in  resolutions  what  they  think  the  conference  will  be  prepared  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, an  1  thai  before  the  close  of  the  whole  conference,  perhaps  Friday  morning,  a  com- 
mit tee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  who  shall  take  these  as  various  minutes  of  the  discus- 
sions and  combine  them  in  one  platform,  which  can  afterwards  be  acted  on  by  the  con- 
ference.    - 

This  is  the  general  plan  which  the  business  committee  asked  him  to  submit. 

This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Abbott.  Your  committee  propose  for  this  morning  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
"What  changes  in  Indian  governmental  administration  are  required  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Endian reservation  system ?— to  be  opened  by  Professor  rainier:  and  they  have  fur- 
ther to  report  that  at  Mr.  Smiley 's  invitation,  Son.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  New  York  State,  will  be  prepared  to  give  us  some  accountof  the  New  York 
Indians,  with  suggestions  for  their  better  civilization  and  education. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chairto  report  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  morning  discussion:  Austin  Abbott,  New  York;  WalterWood,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston,  Mass. ;  \Y.  s.  Williams,  Glastenbury,  Conn. 

A    CHANGE   OF    POLICY    EEQUTEES   A   CHANGE  OF   METHODS. 
[Paper  by  C.  C.  Painter.] 

The  Dawes  land-in-severalty  and  Indian  citizenship  bill,  made  a  law  since  our  last 
conference,  has  given  us  what  Archimedes  wished  for,  that  he  might  test  the  power  of 
his  lever  to  lift  the  world,  and  we  now  have  a  standing  place,  and  opportunity  to  test  the 
power  of  our  civilizing  influences  to  lift  the  Indian.  The  law  we  have  done  much  to  se- 
cure, we  should  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  end  we  have  been  seeking,  but  only  a  needed 
mean  to  its  attainment;  it  has  only  supplied  a  necessary  condition  for  successful  work; 
the  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  enlarged  opportunity 
means  also  increased  dangers,  and  we  who  are  responsible  tor  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  future  outcome.  We  can  not  hold  ourselves  in- 
nocent of  disasters  which  may  come  to  these  people  through  these  enlarged  opportunities 
unless  we  do  all  we  can  to  improve  them. 

The  law  we  have  secured  must  surely,  as  its  provisions  are  carried  out,  undermine  and 
destroy  the  present  Indian  policy,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  out.  This 
was  but  ill  adapted  to  any  work  which  as  friends  of  the  Indian  we  desired  to  see  done 
for  him,  but  it  has  no  place  in  the  new  order  of  things  introduced  by  this  law  which  has 
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been  enacted  since  our  last  conference.  Under  its  provisions  he  steps  out  of  his  undif- 
ferentiated, impersonal  tribal  relation  into  one  of  Individualized,  responsible  citizenship, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Republic.  All  things  are  made  new  in  hisstatus 
and  relations;  perforce  all  things  must  be  madenew  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  him. 
When  we  make  him  a  citizen,  we  recognize  his  manhood  with  all  itsinherenl  rights  under 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution.  What  power  can  an  Indian  agent, 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  bureau,  have  over  a  man  who  lias  refuge  under 
such  protection?  Whatever  restrictions  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  pul  upon  ins  power 
to  alienate  land  towhich  lie  is  alter  twenty-five  years  to  have  a  title  in  fee  simple,  none 
can  be  put  upon  a  free  citizen  except  such  as  are  imposed  alike  upon  all.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  entered  upon  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
that  all  things,  in  the  methods  and  machinery  of  our  Indian  policy,  shall  be  made  new 
and  adapted  to  the  growth  and  development  of  men.  Tin'  sooner  we  take  in  this  l'aet 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  it  the  better. 

A  crisis  has  been  created  rather  than  reached  in  the  (libit  we  are  making  for  the  Indian. 
lie  is  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  seething  activities  of  our  complex  civilization  and 
take  his  chances  in  tree  competition  with  other  races.       lie  must  receive  ;it  once  the  best 

possible  equipment  for  this  emergency,  a  preparation  and  education  which  he  could 
never  receive  under  the  old  policy  of  enforced  isolation,  legalized  pauperism,  and 
inevitable  idleness,  and  debauchery.     The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  civilization 

has  been   the   policy   under    which    il     has   been   attempted.      This    removed,    we  must 

adapt  our  methods  to  his  conditions  and  needs,  which  are  more  peculiar  than  is  his 
nature,  which  is  that  of  every  human  being.  The  reservation  walls  being  down,  and 
the  restraining  power  of  the  agenl  broken,  he  and  his  children  will  become  a  race  oi 
wanderers  ami  beggars,  unless  they  are  met,  as  they  escape  from  a  hopeless  bondage, 
with  influences  wise  enough  and  large  enough  to  teach  them  the  nobility  of  manhood 

and  the  uses  of  freedom.  , 

There  is  now  scope  and  hope  for  the  schoolmaster.  We  have  about  one-third  of  the 
children  in  some  kind  of  school;  some  of  them  very  fully  equipped  ami  doing  most  ex- 
cellent work,  most  of  them  of  a  much  lower  grade,  and  many  of  them  worthless;  all  of 
them  doing  their  work  under  such  discouragements  and  difficulties  that  a  Large  per  cent. 
of  it  is  lost  necessarily. 

The  (Jovernment  expended,  in  its  effort  to  teach  these  <  hihlren  during  the  year  closing 

June  30,  1886,  the  sum  of  $1,211,415,  supporting  :!\  1  schools,  with  a  force  of  703  em- 
ployes, while  in  contract  schools  were  probably  nearly  as  many  more  employes.     The 
largest  monthly  attendance  was  12,316,  and  the  average  attendance  was  9,528. 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  emergency  now  upon  us  because  of  this  new  orderof  things,  our 

school  facilities  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  the  two-thirds  w  ho  arc  now  out  of 
school,  and  this  we  must  remember  is  only  a  pm\  ision  for  quantity  of  education,  not  for 
quality,  or  for  system  in  the  work. 

These  schools,  absorbing  this  amount  of  money,  employing  this  force,  are  scattered 
over  thewhole  country,  from  North  Carolina  to  San  Diego  Bay,  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  are  of  all  grades  of  worth  and  wprthlessness.  They  have  no  responsi- 
ble head,  and  are  under  no  system. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  L882  created  the  office  of  inspector  for  schools,  whose  duty 
it  was  made  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  all 
existing  treaty  stipulations  for  the  education  of  Indians,  with  careful  estimates  of  the 
cost  thereof.  Also  a  plan  and  estimates;  for  educating  all  Indian  youths  for  whom  no 
such  provisions  now  exist,  and  estimates  of  what  can  be  saved  from  existing  expenditures 
for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

In  188;>  the  regular  appropriation  bill  provided  for  the  salary  of  an  Indian  school  su- 
perintendent, but  in  no  way  defined  his  functions  nor  gave  him  the  least  authority  as 
touching  anything  except  his  salary. 

The  first  occupant  of  the  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  superintending  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  second  ar- 
ranged with  the  commissioner  for  a  "division  of  education"  in  the  bureau,  and  Congress 
provided  for  the  salary  of  an  extra  clerk  of  "class  1,"  who  is  head  of  this  division.  This 
exhausts  legislation  in  the  direction  of  a  school  system.  The  inspector  of  schools  has 
power  to  suspend  any  teacher  or  school  employe,  but  the  superintendent  under  no  law 
or  regulation  of  the  Department  can  appoint,  suspend,  approve,  or  remove  any  one.  His 
power  in  regard  to  schools  is  just  the  power  of  any  other  citizen,  none  other  or  greater. 

It  is  indeed  a  commonplace  but  also  a  common-sense  suggestion,  that  an  enterprise  so 
great  as  this,  whose  operations  are  so  widely  scattered,  whose  interests  are  so  vital, 
should  have  some  one  with  power  to  do* something  in  charge  of  it.  The  schools  should 
be  under  the  control  of  one  wise  enough  to  form  wise  plans  with  reference  to  them, 
and  strong  enough  to  execute  them  ;  w-ho  has  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  for  their 
highest  efficiency,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  any  political  party  at 
the  next  national  election,  and  feels  no  obligation  to  reward  any  one  for  political  serv- 
ices rendered  in  the  past. 
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Another  condition  of  success  in  this  work  is  that  there  shall  be  some  good  degree  of 
certainty  that  efficiency  in  it  will  be  rewarded,  and  that  positions  in  it  will  be  perma- 
nent so  long  as  they  are  efficiently  rilled.  %A  glance  at  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  pages  56,  76,  shows  that  43  out  of 
72  boarding-schools  had  two  or  more  superintendents  during  the  year  ;  7  had  three  ;  2 
had  four  ;  and  1  had  five.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  also  involved  many  corresponding 
changes  in  the  subordinate  positions.  Job  said  he  would  wait  all  his  appointed  days 
until  his  change  came ;  it  would  be  no  great  strain  upon  his  traditional  patience  to  wait 
lor  one's  change  in  the  office  of  principal  of  an  Indian  boarding-school. 

Permanency  in  the  teaching  force,  so  essential  to  efficient  school  work,  can  not  be 
secured  until  there  is  permanency  in  the  appointing  and  controlling  power,  and  this 
power  is  dominated  by  the  idea  and  purpose  of  maintaining  the  most  efficient  schools, 
a  thing  impossible  until  the  school  service  is  detached  completely  from  politics. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  commission  composed  of  Army  officers  and  citizens  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  this  board,  as  he 
has  suggested  it,  are  to  be  only  advisory.  Let  us  have  such  a  commission,  so  consti- 
tuted and  so  appointed,  but  with  enlarged  functions.  Let  it  have  absolute  control  of 
all  matters  relating  to  Indian  schools.  Let  the  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  so 
far  as  possible  under  treaty  stipulations,  be  made  in  the  lump,  with  no  restrictions 
which  shall  hinder  the  commission  using  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  as  to  it  seems  wisest  and  best ;  also  let  the  foolish  restrictions  limiting  ex- 
penditures for  a  building  for  a  day-school  to  $600  and  for  a  boarding-school  to  $10,000 
be  abolished.  Let  the  President  feel  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a  wise  commission 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  grave  trust,  and  he  will  appoint  worthy  men,  such  as  he 
has  put  on  the  railroad  commission.  If  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could,  'through  such  a  commission,  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  we  would  be  content.  Having  a  permanent  and  responsible 
head,  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  permanency  throughout  the  whole 
teaching  force,  and  the  whole  work  would  have  a  dignity  and  value  which  can  never 
attach  to  it  while  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  politicians  of  the  Indian  Bureau  who  ped- 
dle out  positions  in  the  school  service  to  party  and  personal  favorites. 

There  is  nothing  notional  or  impracticable  in  this.  In  fact,  this  commission  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  Indian  affairs.  It  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  character  and  sense,  who  should  be  amply  compensated  for  all  their  time,  in- 
trusted with  all  that  pertains  to  Indian  property  and  civilization,  the  President  being 
held  to  a  full  responsibility  for  its  selection,  and  its  members  held  to  a  strict  responsibility 
for  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  trust. 

The  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  allotment  bill  would  fall  to  this  com- 
mission, and  a  care  for  the  Indians  during  this  transition  period,  as  they  pass  out  from 
the  bondage  of  the  bureau  into  the  liberty  of  men  and  citizens.  It  would  have  discre- 
tion in  place  of  tradition,  counsel  and  wisdom  instead  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  could  ad- 
just whatever  it  attempted  to  individual  cases  as  they  arose,  and  follow  with  kindly 
care  those  whom  it  could  no  longer  hold  by  arbitrary  power. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  execution  of  this  law  must  release 
those  who  conic  under  its  provisions  from  the  grasp  and  control  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  has  no  fatherly  discretion  and  wise  counsel  and  kindly  influ- 
ence, with  which  it  can  still  reach  and  control  those  who  have  passed  beyond  its  power. 
An  entire  change  of  policy  and  method  must  be  adopted  at  once,  or  the  law  must  re- 
main unexecuted,  or  the  Indian  must  be,  unprepared  for  it,  thrown  under  the  wheels 
of  our  ruthless  progress.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I  doubt  the  necessity  and  wisdom  and 
timeliness  of  this  legislation.  There  was  absolutely  no  hope  under  the  old  conditions ; 
but  it  will  prove  the  very  acme  of  stupidity  if  we  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  old  methods 
under  the  new  policy. 

•  The  President  has  committed  himself  very  largely  to  what  has  been  suggested;  at 
least,  what  he  has  asked  for  could  easily  be  expanded  to  its  dimensions,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  expressed  himself  most  emphatically  as  to  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  old  machinery,  and  has  been  reported  as  saying  that  it  must  be  thrown  aside  as 
the  result  of  carrying  out  this  new  law,  and  he  is  earnestly  in  favor  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for.  (Jive  the  President  what  he  asks  for,  enlarged  to  what  has  been 
indicated,  and  then  if  he  fails  to  accomplish  what  he  has  expressed  himself  so  unequivo- 
cally as  anxious  to  do,  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  At  present  he  can  not  do  it.  No  ad- 
ministration in  the  past  has  been  able  to  do  it.  It  is  possible  for  him  indeed  to  improve 
the  service  even  now,  but  not  possible  for  him  to.  give  it  the  highest  efficiency,  for  it  is 
not  and  can  not  be  brought  for  any  length  of  time  under  his  control,  and  it  can  not,  un- 
der present  laws,  be  adapted  to  the  highest  and  best  work. 

There  is  too  great  a  distance  between  the  responsible  head  and  the  result,  too  much 
loss  of  power  on  dead  machinery,  too  many  chances  for  wisdom  and  good  counsel  to  get 
hung  up  and  lost  before  it  can  be  applied. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  change  of  policy  must  he  made,  because  of  the  great 
change  in  the  situation;  it  is  the  most  urgeut  and  pressing  duty  of  the  hour  that  it  shall 
be  -wisely  made,  and  no  more  important  work  can  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  this 
conference  than  to  mark  out  .the  features  of  this  change  and  be  prepared  to  urge  upon 
Congress  and  the  Administration  what  it  shall  be,  and  the  best  method  ol  securing  it. 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  In  order  to  consider  wisely  the  question  before  us  a  little  review  of  his- 
tory is  almost  indispensable.  What,  changes  in  the  governmental  administration  are  nec- 
essary— rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  the  reservation  system,  is  the  question. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  Indians  were  a  large  force,  relatively  speaking,  and  we  were 
making  treaties  with  them,  and  the  treaty-making  power  was  the  Executive.  Natu- 
rally, necessarily,  all  our  relations  to  those  Indian  nations  were  carried  on  through  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  The  Indians  grew  relatively  less  and  we  larger, 
until  at  last  the  Indian  tribes  with  which  we  had  made  treaties  were  conlined  to  com- 
paratively small  sections  of  the  country ,  namely,  reservations. 

These  reservations  were  necessarily  under  the  guardianship  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  devolved  properly  npon  the  executive  branch  which  had  made  those 
treaties  with  the  Indians  to  supervise  and  care  for,  protect  and  guard  the  reservations 
within  which  the  Indian  tribes  were  conlined.  We  have  now  entered  upon  a  policy  the 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  down  the  fences  of  the  reservations,  to  civilize,  and  give  to 
the  Indians  land  in  severalty,  and  make  them  citizens.  In  other  wwds,  we  propose  to 
treat  the  red  man  not  as  a  red  man,  but  as  a  man  simply.  But  we  can  not  make  him  a 
citizen  and  leave  him  to  protect  himself — leave  him  alone  in  individualism.  We  must 
exercise  a  certain  special  protection  over  him.  How  shall  this  be  done?  Shall  it  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government?  If  we  say  that  this  prop- 
erty shall  be  liable  to  taxation  like  any  other  property  there  will  be  a  modification  of  the 
Henry  George  theory;  namely,  that  land  is  not  a  perfect  subject  of  Indian  ownership  and 
that  all  taxes  should  be  laid  on  Indian  lands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  the  land  of 
the  Indian  shall  not  be  taxed,  as  has  been  said  in  some  quarters,  we  put  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provements, which  can  be  carried  on  only  by  taxation. 

The  white  men  are  not  going  to  pay  taxes  of  which  the  Indian  enterprise  is  to  get  the 
benelit.  If  we  leave  the  Indian  free  to  alienate  his  land  it  will  be  alienated  very  soon, 
and  if  ou  the  other  band,  we  say  be  shall  not  alienate  his  land  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  we  limit  the  right  of  his  ownership  and  hamper  him  in  his  progress,  development, 
and  civilization.  In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  large  class  of  citizens  coming  out  of 
reservations  t  hat  need  special  protection.  Who  ought  to  furnish  that  special  protection — 
the  judiciary,  the  legislative,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government?  All  our  past 
and  present  history  emphasize  and  point  in  the  direction  of  the  judiciary.  The  function 
of  protecting  citizens  in  their  rights  does  not  belong  to  the  executive.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  legislative.  It  does  belong  to  the  judiciary.  Suppose  we  take  the  land  of  the 
Indians  that  is  not  divided  in  severalty,  sell  it  and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  Treasury, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  get  it  out  again  for  the  benelit  of  the  Indian?  The 
Indians  we  say  an;  the  wards  of  the  Government;  whose  business  is  it  to  take  care  of 
them?  This  is  not  the  business  of  Congress,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  President — I 
am  not  impugning  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  President,  or  Congress  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  judiciary,  and  not  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  provide  special  protection  for  special  citizens.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails nor  any  question  of  method.  I  seek  simply  to  set  this  principle  before  the  confer- 
ence; how  we  shall  apply  this  principle  is  a  question  for  further  and  very  careful  consid- 
eration. 

If  a  railroad  comes  into  bankruptcy  and  there  are  consequently  rights  to  be  protected 
that  must  have  peculiar  and  special  protection,  Congress  does  not  give  this,  the  President 
does  not;  we  keep  this  out  of  politics;  the  court  appoints  a  receiver.  That  receiver  is 
amenable  to  the  courts,  and  if  he  does  not  properly  behave  himself,  any  one  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  interested  may  go  to  the  court  and  demand  an  investigation  and  secure  it. 
Apply  the  parallel.  We  have  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  belonging  to  thou-' 
sands  of  Indians  about  coming  into  citizenship,  and  so  imperfectly  developed  that  they 
can  not  protect  that  property  themselves,  and  should  it  not  be  the  business  of  the  courts 
to  appoint  a  receiver  or  custodian  for  them,  and  under  such  regulation  that  any  Indian 
or  any  friend  of  the  Indians  may  make  his  complaint  directly  and  straightway  to  the 
court,  and  compel  an  investigation  and  require  justice?  That  is  the  broad  principle,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  We  have  already  transformed  the  Indian  from  foreign  nations.  We  are 
passing  them  over  into  the  relations  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  to  be  cared  for  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; he  is  coming  under  the  general  protection  under  which  we  all  live,  namely,  the 
protection  of  the  courts.  The  sooner  we  can  make  that  transfer  complete  and  thorough, 
the  sooner  we  can  bring  the  Indian  under  the  protection  of  our  courts  and  away  from  the 
protection  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  better. 
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I  say  again  I  am  not  impugning  the  Indian  Bureau.  But  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  promote  this  transfer.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Commissioners,  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  who  may 
be  carrying  on  this  work;  hut  the  men  whose  positions  depend  upon  keeping  the  Indian 
in  a  state  of  pupilage  are  not  the  men  to  lead  him  out  of  a  "state  of  pupilage  into  another 
state.  You  might  as  well  have  expected  Pharaoh  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  bondage 
in  Egypt  as  to  expect  the  average  Indian  agent  to  lead  the  Indians  out  of  bondage.  Our 
function  is  to  take  the  Indian  as  fast  as  the  reservation  system  is  broken  up  out  of  that 
bureau  administration  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  the  courts,  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  protected  in  their  rights,  and  groups  of  individuals  protected  in  theirs.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  the  method  of  transition,  1  hope  will  be  brought  out  by  further  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject. 

Senator  Dawes.  Your  committee  have  asked  me  to  express  my  views  about  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law  at  a  future  time,  and  all  these  matters  seem  to  me  to  be  so  absolutely 
involved  in  what  I  want  to  say  then,  that  1  would  rather  reserve  what  1  might  say.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  self-acting  machine  that  we  have  set  going,  and  if  we  only 
run  it  on  the  track  it  will  work  itself  all  out,  and  all  these  difficulties  that 
have  troubled  my  friend  will  pass  away  like  snow  in  the  spring  time,  and  we  will 
never  know  when  they  go:  we  wiil  only  know  they  are  gone.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  one  of  these  particular  things  at  this  time.  I  see  an  absolute  difficulty,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  suggests,  but  it  is  a  constitutional  difficulty.  This  act  makes  each  one  of  those 
Indians,  of  whom  he  speaks,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  a  farm  of  his  own.  He 
is  no  more  on  the  reservation,  from  that  instant,  than  1  am.  He  goes  into  the  United 
States  courts  just  as  J  do;  but  there  is  this  difference  about  creating  a  court  and  giving 
it  jurisdiction.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  United  States  can't  create  a  court  in 
the  State  into  which  any  citizen  of  that  State  can  go  except  to  call  a  citizen  of  another 
into  it.  That  is  the  limitation  of  a  United  States  court  in  any  State,  so  that  would  take 
away  from  the  Indians  of  any  State  of  this  nation  the  power  to  go  in  and  enforce  their 
rights  in  the  State.  And  the  United  States  courts  are  created  under  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  <  itizens  of  one  State  out  of  that  State  into  the  court  of 
another  State,  and  that  is  the  limitation  <»f  the  Constitution.  Now,  all  the  Indians  in 
the  States  would  be  shut  out  from  going  into  the  United  States  courts  to  assert  their 
rights.  All  these  Territories — Dakota,  Wellington,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico — will 
be  in  the  Union  as  States  long  before  you  can  get  any  such  bill  as  that  through.  That 
shuts  out  those  and  leaves  1  tali.  Arizona,  and  perhaps  one  other  Territory.  That  seems 
to  me  to  shut  out  that  plan  entirely  from  consideration — an  insurmountable  constitu- 
tional difficulty — because  he  can't  have  the  power  to  go,  nor  any  friend  in  his  behalf, 
into  the  United  States  eon  its.  They  are  specially,  by  the  Const  it  ut  ion,  con  lined  to  suits 
between  citizens  of  different  States.  I  am  jusl  as  serious  in  this  difficulty  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  been  discussing  as  anybody,  but  1  can't  see  how  to  get  over  if  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Now.  the  Constitution  also  says  that  you  can't  get  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  except  by  an  act  of  appropriation;  you  can't  take  it  out  by  the  courts.  This 
trust  fund,  $13,000,000,  must  begot  out  of  jtho  Treasury  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If  they 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  they  musl  lie  under  the  administration  of  the  courts 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Now  take  one  single  word  about  .Mr.  Painter's  Idea  of  throwing  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  Indian,  off  from  the  President,  on  to  a  commission.  There  is 
nothing  that  Mr.  Painter  wants  the  commission  to  do  that  the  President  has  not  the 
powei  to  do  if  he  would,  and  if  lie  won't  do  it  through  his  servants,  have  you  any  idea 
that  he  will  appoint  a  commission  that  will  do  it?  Congress  created  a  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools;  they  didn't  undertake  to  prescribe  his  duties  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
but  they  gave  the  President  and  his  servants  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
told  him  to  put  him  to  work.  1  [e  has  not  been  put  to  work,  and  he  is  just  such  a  ser- 
vant of  this  Government  as  six  other  nan  would  lie. 

•  Ex- Commissioner  HlBAM  PRICE.  I  suppose,  if  I  am  to  say  anything  now,  it  is  in 
reference  to  the  document  read  by  Mr.  Painter.  Somethings  in  it  I  approve,  some  I 
do  not  think  are  practical,  i  believe  it.would  be  a  good  idea  to  appoints  commission  of 
five  men  who  have  a  moderate  amount  of  brains,  a  respectable  degree  of  honesty,  and 
who  do  not  want  office.  I  am  willing  to  indorse  that  part  of  the  document  that  says 
for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  same  as  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  allow  them  that  power,  although  I  have  no  idea  it  Will  ever  be  done.  1  know  I 
am  consuming  time  talking  about  things  that  could  be  but  never  will  be  done. 

if  live  good  men  who  do  not  want  office,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  do  service  for 
the  good  they  could  do,  were  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Painter's  report,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  beneficial. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  here,  and  the  host  who  so  generously  entertains  them, 
are  influenced  by  philanthropic  motives,  and  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  would  serve 
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their  country  as  commissioners,  and  do  it  well.     They  would  supervise  the  schools  and 
examine  the  school-teachers  to  see  whether  they  were  able  to  keep  the  schools  or  not, 

and  whether  they  would  want  to  keep  schools  for  the  Indians. 

They  could  subdivide  the  land  in  severalty  for  Indians.  The  host  work  that  has  been 
done  in  that  direction  was  done  by  one  woman:  .Miss  Fletcher  did  that  work  and  did  it 
■•veil.  Now  then,  if  one  woman  can  do  that,  why  can't  the  live  men  do  it  ?  I  think  Con- 
gress would  be  willing  to  do  this.  1  think  Senator  Dawes  would,  if  the  question  was 
presented.  The  great  trouble  with  Congress  is,  they  do  not  know  the  necessity.  1  was 
ten  years  in  Congress.  I  went  out  of  it  without  knowing  much  aboul  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. 1  think  1  am  an  average  man,  and  I  undertake  to  say  without  the  fearof  a  single 
contradiction  that  there  are  three  hundred  men  out  of  lour  hundred  there  who  do  not 
understand  the  Indian  question. 

Two  Senators,  one  of  them  on  the  Appropriation  Committee,  asked  the  Commissioner 
to  increase  the  salary  of  an  Indian  agent  after  they  had  fixed  t<ho  salary  by  law  and  con- 
firmed the  appointment.  Let  me  say  there  is  less  business  sense  in  the  manner  of 
making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  than  in  any  other  thing  that  Congress  does. 
If  these  live  men,  contemplated  by  Mr.  Painter's  report,  could  he  appointed  -good  husiness 
men.  men  of  honesty — we  have  mk-Ii  men  as  would  do  this  fort  he  love  ofthe  work— then  give 
them  entire  charge  of  it;  let  them  divide  their  lands  in  severalty,  let  them  manage  the 
"chools.  I  havenomore  idea  that  you  can  do  this  than  you  can  go  to  the  moon  on  a  ladderol 
cobwebs.  Bui  you  can  never  do  anything  without  trying,  and  I  think  tins  is  worthy  a. 
trial,  for  it  will  show  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  men  and  the  women 
who  compose  this  conference,  who#  want  no  office  and  who  have  no  pecuniary  object  in 
view,  and  whose  only  wish  is  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  believe  that 
some  law  may  be  passed  that  will  be  beneficial.  The  agitation  of  the  question  certainly 
can  do  no  harm. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  goingon  with  unfaltering  faith  until  these  people  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  meet  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  this  country.  Whether  we 
can  have  such  a  commission  as  that  is  problematical.  Jethro  wanted  .Moses  to  appoint 
BUCh  a  commission,  and  oi  such  men  as  we  need  here — **  men  who  feared  Cod  and  hated 
co  vetousness. " 

General  Armstrong.  I  believe  if  a  united  effort  is  put  forth  by  this  conference  and 

taken  up  by  the  press,  that,  wit!)  the  help  of  public  sent  iment,  t  he  thing  can  he  done. 

Ex-Commissioner  PEICE.  1  would  like  to  have  this  done.  The  commission  would 
have  one  work;  they  would  he  nan  of  one  work;  they  would  concentrate  their  time, 
their  intellect,  their  sympathy,  and  their  energies  upon  one  work,  and  "  continued  drip- 
ping wears  away  stone."  Such  a  commission  would  have  ihe  aid  ofthe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  has  a  thou- 
sand things  to  attend  to.  figuratively  speaking,  and  tour  times  as  much  as  any  one  man 
can  attend  to.  If  we  could  get  live  men  in  there,  such  men  as  you  have  described,  that 
would  consecrate  their  time,  their  live-  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  accomplished.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind,  and  possibly  by  intensifying  this  feeling,  this  earnest- 
ness, this  determination,  we  may  bring  it  upon  tin-  "powers  that  be"  so  that  they  will 
do  this  thing.  It  we  could  get  live  such  men — three  such  men,  or  any  number  so  that 
it  was  not  an  even  number — you  would  see  an  advance  made  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  that  would  astonish  those  who  have  been  working  at  it  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Senator  DAWES.  Suppose  these  Indians  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  this 
Kit)  acres  of  land  to  their  sole  use,  what  becomes  oi  the  Indian  reservations,  what  becomes 
ofthe  Indian  Bureau,  what  becomes  of  all  this  machinery,  what  becomes  of  the  six  com- 
missioners appointed  for  life?  Their  occupation  is  gone;  they  have  all  vanished;  the 
work  for  which  they  have  been  created,  and  which  has  bothered  Brother  Price  for  four 
long  years,  is  all  gone,  while  yon  are  at  work  making  them  citizens.  You  are  not  mend- 
ing this  fabric;  you  are  taking  it  down  stone  by  stone,  and  if  you  do  your  duty  it  will 
all  crumble  down  and  go  off  of  itself,  and  there  will  be  no  more  use  for  it.  That  is  why 
I  don't  trouble  myself  at  all  about  how  to  change  it,  how  to  get  another  new  machine 
and  change  the  responsibilities  from  one  man  to  another  with  the  idea  that  one  servant 
of  the  great  head  is  going  to  be"  any  better  than  another  servant  of  the  great  head.  One 
is  the  servant  of  the  man  that  created  him  just  like  the  other.  "We  had  better  be  em- 
ployed taking,  one  by  one,  all  these  Indians  and  making  citizens  of  them,  and  planting 
them  on  their  160  acres  of  land,  telling  them  how  to  go  forth  among  the  white  men  of  this 
country  and  learn  the  ways  ofthe  white  man,  and  stand  up  and  take  their  part  in  the 
great  work  of  the  governing  of  the  Union;  not  put  a  new  guardianship  over  him,  and 
put  his  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
Western  States,  whom  you  could  never  reach  and  take  care  of.  That  is  putting  new 
fetters  upon  him  instead  of  emancipating  him  and  putting  him  forth  and  bidding  him  to 
be  a  man.     What  he  earns  on  this  farm  will  help  him  learn  the  value  of  it,  if  you  clothe 
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him  in  bis  right  mind,  put  him  on  his  own  land,  furnish  him  with  a  little  habitation,  with  a 
plow,  aud  a  hoe,  and  a  rake,  and  show  him  how  to  go  to  work  to  use  them.  Now  can 
you  put  a  guardian  around  him?  You  might  just  as  well  put  a  plant  in  a  cellar  in  the 
dark  and  bid  it  develop  and  bear  fruit.  The  only  way  is  to  lead  him  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  tell  him  what  the  sunshine  is  for,  and  what  the  rain  comes  for,  aud  when  to 
put  his  seed  in  the  ground.  When  will  he  know  that  under  new  guardianship  any  bet- 
ter than  under  the  old  system?  The  idea  is  to  make  something  of  him,  to  make  a  man 
of  him,  and  here  is  the  power  given  you  to  do  it,  aud  it  is  to  be  done,  not  by  any  com- 
mission, but  by  individual  efforts.  He  is  to  be  lead  out  from  the  darkness  into  the  light; 
he  is  to  be  shown  how  to  walk,  how  to  help  himself.  He  is  to  be  taught  self-reliance, 
or  he  will  never  be  a  man.  There  is  no  power,  except  creative  power,  that  can  put 
the  elements  of  a  man  into  an  Indian,  but  what  there  is  in  him  is  to  be  developed.  If 
you  are  to  make  anything  of  him,  it  is  to  be  done  from  witnin,  and  is  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  drawn  out  by  individual  effort,  and  by  all  the  appliances  of  this  time,  and 
with  these  great  opportunities  of  life.  His  education  is  to  lit  him  for  the  new  field  in 
which  'he  is  to  abide.  It  can't  be  in  the  school  he  has  been  in  in  the  past.  The  res- 
ervation education  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  boarding  school  at  1he  Agency  can  no  longer. 
e\.;st.  It  must  be  some  sort  of  a  district  school  system.  It  must  be  a  school  where 
these  Indians  at  their  homes  have  the  means  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  The 
whole  thing  must  undergo  a  change,  or  you  must  abandon  the  policy  itself,  after  spend- 
ing your  time  and  creating  some  new  system  which  has  no  application  to  this  new  order 
of  things,  but  only  to  the  old  order  of  things.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  we  can  understand  very  well,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  present  re- 
sponsibility and  to  throw  it  off  on  six  men  who  can  say,  ''It  is  not  I,  it  is  the  power  be- 
hind me  that  has  made  the  mistake."  You  never  saw  six  men  come  together  that  did 
not  spend  half  their  time  in  quarreling  among  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  too  bad, 
after  spending  eight  years  devising  sonic  way  to  make  a  man  of  the  Indian,  to  turn 
around  now  and  devise  some  new  plan  to  put  a  guardianship  over  him.  What  do  yon 
want  six  men  to  go  aud  allot  his  land  for?  I  would  rather  have  Miss  Fletcher  than  a 
whole  army  of  such  men.  I  would  rather  have  one  man  than  ten  to  do  this  particular 
work.  The  more  you  have  the  worse  you  are  oil.  Divided  responsibility  has  been  the 
baneof  the  Indian  administration  to  this  day,  because  you  go  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, and  he  tells  you  that  it  is  the  Secretary;  you  go  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  tells  you 
it  is  the  President.  The  best  policy  is  to  hold  one  man  responsible  for  the  duties  you 
impose  upon  him,  and  let  him  choose  In-  methods  and  his  men  to  execute  them.  The 
moment  you  undertake  by  law  to  create  a  board  of  these  men  to  do  this  thing,  you  add 
to  the  perplexity  and  complication,  multiply  the  responsibilities,  and  weaken  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  SMILEY.  Is  it  possible  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  create  a  commission  for  life 
or  for  any  long  period  of  years  that  the  next  Congress  could  not  suspend?  No  law  can 
be  made  permanent,  no  person  appointed  for  life,  or  for  any  long  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Painter.  The  Senator  used  the  words  "they  must  be  led  out  and  taught"  andso 
on,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  who  is  going  to  lead  and  teach,  1  did  not  know  that  there 
could  be  such  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  under  this  new 
law  as  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  find.  1  had  an  impression  that  it  was  going  to 
take  a  few  years  to  settle  this  matter,  that  there  were  agencies  of  some  kind  to  be  used 
to  do  it,  and  I  was  under  great  apprehension  that  the  old  machinery  was  not  adapted  to 
that  work.  I  have  an  impression  that  there  is  considerable  property  that  belongs  to  the 
Indians  that  is  to  be  taken  care  of  and  used  for  their  benefit,  and  if  the  provisions  of  this 
law  were  carried  out  there  would  be  still  more  from  the  sale  of  their  lands.  Is  it  to  be 
put  into  the  Treasury  and  then  brought  out  and  applied?  If  so,  by  what  kind  of  ma- 
chinery is  it  to  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  somebody  to  look  after  these 
thing  in  this  transition  period.  I  say  there  is  no  power  in  the  old  machinery  to  do  this, 
because  its  power  can  not  extend  to  citizens.  It  must  be  of  a  different  character.  I 
think  it  is  a  much  simpler  thing  to  blow  up  the  old  machinery  than  try  to  readjust  it; 
to  replace  dead  machinery  with  a  commission  that  has  discretion  to  use  this  property 
for  the  Indian  and  apply  it  to  his  benefit. 

Senator  Dawes.  Your  driving  out  one  swarm  of  bees  and  taking  a  new  one  does  not 
help  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Painter.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  try.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  appointing  a 
commission  such  as  the  President  has  appointed  in  relation  to  railroad  matters.  They 
have  a  great  duty  to  discharge.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  appointed  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  I  recommend  such  a  commission  to  be  appointed  with  such 
range  and  such  opportunity  and  such  discretion.  The  Indian  is  in  some  way  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  transition.     Mr.  Dawes  says  he  is  to  be  led  out.     By  whose  hands? 

Senator  Dawes.   By  yours. 

Mr.  Painter.  I  have  no  time  to  do  that,  and  your  law  and  your  regulations  would 
interfere  with  me,  as  they  do  with  our  religious  societies  when  they  attempt  to  come 
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forward  and  undertake  some  of  this  work.  1  do  not  propose  thai  the  Indian  should  be 
put  back  into  bondage  again,  but  how  are  these  district  schools  to  be  maintained  on  what 
are  now  large  reservations  when-  is  nothing  but  Indians,  except  as  some  provision  shall 
be  made  for  these?  1  ask  who  is  going  to  take  charge  of  these  funds  and  administer 
them  when  the  Bureau  can  no  longer  do  it  ?  What  is  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian in  view  of  his  changed  relations? 

Mr.  ArsTix  Abbott.  The  proposition  seems  to  be,  to  create  a  commission  whoshould 
have  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  view  of  the  changes  in  their  con- 
dition which  are  involved  in  their  becoming  citizens.  Now,  is  it  proposed  to  supersede 
the  existing  methods  of  administration,  which  have  been  described  as  suited  only  to  the 
reservation  system,  and  to  create  a  new  system,  which  shall  be  suited,  both  to  the  di- 
minishing of  the  reservation  system  and  the  increase  of  the  citizenship  system,  or  is  it 
proposed  to  leave  the  existing  bureau  and  agencies  under  the  administration  of  the  di- 
minishing reservation  system,  and  create  a  new  commission  for  the  administ  rat  ion  of  t  he 
law  in  reference  to  the  changed  state  of  things?  I  ask  the  question  because  the  Jine  of 
discussion  has  not  indicated  what  the  plan  is  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Painteb.  My  wish  would  be  that  it  supersede  the  old  machinery,  at  least  so  far 
as  education,  allotment  of  land,  and  a  care  which  is  to  watch  over  and  lead  him  out  of 
the  past  bondage  into  his  new  liberty  are  involved. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Fletcher  was  here  read,  as  follows: 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr., 

In  the  Field,  September  23,  1887. 

Dear  Mr.  Smiley:  Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  last  conference.  An 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Indians  is  marked  by  the  passage  of  Senator  I  >awes's  severalty  bill. 
How  great  a  change  has  taken  place  only  those  who  are  working  under  its  provisions  can 
fully  reeognize,  and  even  they  can  not  as  yet  realize  all  that  it  portends.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  Indian  problem  has  changed  its  base.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
mainly  with  the  Government,  legislation  and  executive.  Henceforth  it  rests  mainly 
with  the  people,  the  Indians,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  and  counties  in  which 
the  former  reservation  lay.  This  change  is  a  very  great  one  and  a  very  seriousone.  be- 
cause it  is  serious,  I  do  not  decry  it:  it  was  inevitable  if  the  Indian  was  to  escape  exter- 
mination and  to  be  permitted  to  possess  his  own  manhood. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Indian  is  passing  out  from  the  direct  care  of  the  Government, 
and  being  merged  in  the  population  of  the  State,  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  In- 
come more  important,  since  it  is  a  company  of  civilians  and  not  a  council  of  officials, 
[t  is  the  people's  work  now  to  care  for  the  Indian's  advancement  in  education  and  civ- 
ilization. Permit  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  need  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  men  and  women  in  this  new  adjustment.  I  would  not  offer  these  points,  if 
my  experience  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and  my  staying  over  night  in  the  houses 
of  the  bordering  settlers,  had  not  given  me  advantages  of  observation  that  have  aspects 
common  to  the  general  conditions  the  country  over,  #w  herever  the  white  people  aud  In- 
dians are  neighbors. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  a  general  prejudice  exists  as  to  the  Indian's  capacity  to 
be  worth  anything  in  a  county.  The  good  conduct  and  thrift  of  certain  Indians 
does  not  give  to  the  tribe,  or  to  the  individual  man,  a  chance  to  hold  an  equal  place. 
There  is  a  general  resenting  of  anything  like  equality.  This  is  nothing  new.  Our  Pu- 
ritan forefathers  fought  John  Eliot's  plan  of  organizing  a  church  among  his  converts,  as 
that  would  imply  an  equality  with  the  whites.  This  deep-rooted  prejudice  is  a  very 
important  factor.  It  is,  and  it  has  been  crushing  in  its  effect  upon  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  has  a  native  dignity  of  character  that  ictuses  to  accept  the  position  of  being  de- 
spised. He  will  admit  his  ignorance,  his  lack  of  power  to  comprehend  fully  the  life  of 
civilization,  and  that  for  a  long  time  he  must  be  behind  in  the  race,  but  he  has  a  strong. 
if  not  a  conscious,  apprehension  that  he  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  chance,  that  God  made 
him  and  did  not  make  him  to  kill  him,  and  that  if  the  white  man  has  destroyed  the 
conditions  in  which  the  old  Indian  life  was  possible,  he  ought  to  give  the  Indian  a  place 
in  the  new  conditions.  We  all  admit  this  to  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  men 
who  are  yet  within  sight  of  the  time  when  they  reclaimed  the  wilderness,  to  admit  this. 
The  Indian  represents  the  primitive  conditions  and  is  remanded  to  oblivion  with  them. 
This  feeling  of  race  prejudice,  and  it  has  been  bred  in  the  Indian,  too,  by  hard  experi- 
ence, is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  No  law  will  touch  it;  no  executive  work  will  reach  it ; 
no  fiat  will  remove  it;  and  no  one  who  would  help  the  Indian  should  ignore  it.  By  the 
severalty  act  the  Indians  are  placed,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  are  made  citizens, 
but  the  land  on  which  the  Indians  are  allotted  remains  untaxable  for  twenty-five  years, 
or  longer  if  the  President  sees  fit.  The  county  charged  with  the  judicial  care  of 
these  people  has  a  burden  laid  upon  it  that  it  is  slow  to  accept.  The  Indian  can  not  by 
his  personal  tax  pay  his  way  into  civilized  life,  and  even  the  temptation  to  secure  his 
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vote  hardly  pays  the  trouble  of  organizing  the  community  thai  can  add  so  little.  The 
law  does  not  travel  easily  when  there  is  no  one  to  pay  the  bills.  The  sheriff  hesitates 
to  serve  a  warrant  when  there  is  nothing  more  than  his  labor  for  his  compensation.     A 

white  man  can  fee  him,  hut  an  Indian  has  not  the  money.  This  lias  happened  within 
my  knowledge.  But  I  will  not  go  further  into  details  and  take  your  time.  I  leave 
them  with  this  word:  These  details,  these  little  frictions  go  to  make  up  the  mountain  of 
difficulty  in  the  onward  path  of  the  Indian. 

There  are  ways  out.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  needful  education  and  civilization  of  the 
whites,  or  the  need  of  a  better  moral  tone.  I  will  touch  only  the  practical  side  of 
the  Indian's  share,  in  one  or  two  points,  where  it  seems  to  me  help  can  easily  he  se- 
cured. 

The  lands  owned  by  Indians  which  adjoin  the  white  settlements  should  receive  the 
especial  charge  of  those  interested  in  the  Indians  in  any  capacity.  These  Indians  should 
be  pushed,  helped,  encouraged  in  every  way.  They  form  the  advanced  line,  and  on 
them  falls  the  brant  of  local  prejudice.  Their  lands  should  be  broken,  and  assistance 
given  to  secure  decent  houses  and  good  farms.  There  should  be  well-fitted  up  district 
schools  and  teacher's  residences  on  allotted  land.  These  teachers — a  couple  would  he 
better  than  one — would  act  as  mediators  between  the  two  races.  The  school-house  could 
be  utilized  as  a  center  for  gatherings  of  the  people.  The  men  and  women  could  meet 
there  for  talks  on  various  subjects  and  learn  of  civilization.  In  short,  the  day  of  cen- 
tralized work,  such  as  was  the  former  agency  plan  of  shops,  hoarding-school,  etc.,  is  past. 
The  people  are  lace  to  face.     The  work  must  he  scattered  out  into  districts. 

When  I  speak  of  the  day  being  past  of  centralized  work  after  the  agency  plan,  with 
shops  and  boarding-school,  1  do  not  mean  that  the  necessity  of  the  boarding-school  is  at 
an  end.  hut  that  new  circumstances  demand  new  means.  I  still  hold  to  my  belief  in 
the  excellent  effect  of  our  eastern  schools,  and  can  hear  ample  testimony  to  the  conduct 
of  the  returned  students,  some  of  course  doing  better  than  others,  hut  all  showing  pow- 
ers that  make  one  wish  their  days  of  schooling  had  been  longer,  and  that  many  more 
could  share  the  benefit.  The  boarding-school,  too,  is  an  important  factor,  but  there  is 
need  of  district  schools  where  the  Indian's  lands  arc  allotted.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  hold  night  schools,  to  gather  the  men  and  women  to  meetings.  It  forms  a  center  for 
a  community  life,  without  which  it  is  dihicult  for  white  men  or  Indians  living  out  on 
farms  to  progress.  The  teacher  becomes  the  counselor  and  missionary  of  civilization. 
I  have  seen  tin  need  of  such  work  among  allotted  Indians,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  those  interested  in  allotted  Indians  to  consider  this  or  some 
better  plan  to  meet  this  need. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  radical  change  in  Indian  affairs.  This  is  no  fancy  of  mine. 
It  is  a  solid  fact.  Past  theories,  past  plans  all  need  recasting  in  order  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  Indians,  who  now  stand  in  entirely  new  relations  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  our  own  race. 

I  am  in  the  thick  of  these  changed  conditions;  the  Omaha  tribe  are  in  this  transition 
state;  the  Winnebagoes  are  nearly  to  the  verge.      Society  has  to  he  organized  in  the  midst 

of  these  people.     It  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  problem  for  practical  workers.     I  have 

held  Long  consultations  with  the  agents,  with  lawyers,  and  men  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs in  this  State,  and  I  assure  you  that  these  are  questions  that  are  very  puzzling,  be- 
cause of  their  newness  and  lack  of  precedent.  It  is  easy  to  say  such  ami  such  things 
should  he  so  and  so,  but  all  social  changes  are  fraught  with  difficulties  that  do  not  yield 
to  a  fiat. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  two  points  at  least  that  are  established  by  the  severalty  hill 
must  he  tested  in  the  courts  as  to  their  interpretation  before  the  community  fully  ac- 
cepts the  new  status  of  the  Indian.  Already,  as  you  know,  the  right  of  the  Santee  In- 
dians to  vote  has  been  challenged,  and  1  understand  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Government  in  its  courts. 

The  second  point  is  as  to  the  righl  of  the  Indian  to  lease  his  allotted  land,  whether  the 
wording  of  the  law  is  such  as  to  make  it  illegal  or  not  in  the  view  of  the  courts. 

We  all  know  the  intent  of  the  trainers  of  the  bill,  but  the  people  hereabouts  are  un- 
willing to  let  that  pass  without  the  legal  interpretation. 

These  two  points  are  very  important  to  the  Indian.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
courts  will  allow  the  Nebraska  Indians  the  ballot,  hut   there  is  quite  a  question  on  the 
other  point,  the  Indian's  right  to  use  his  land  to  his  best  advantage. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

The  Chatrmax.  Judge  Draper  and  Bishop  Huntingdon  will  take  up  the  remaining 
time  on  the  subject  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

Judge  DRAPER,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  came  into  the  office  of  State  superintendent  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with  no 
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more  knowledge  upon  the  Indian  question  and  no  more  interest  in  it  than  the  great 
body  of  readers  of  currenl  Literature  have  upon  the  Bubject.  I  confess  thai  the  expe- 
rience of  a  year  and  a  half  has  led  me  t<>  take  something  of  an  interest  in  this  matter. 
[  came  into  office,  however,  with  a  feeling  thai  I  knew  all  aboul  it.  I  have  gone  on, 
month  after  month,  with  the  feeling  growing  upon  me  thai  the  more  I  know  the  less  I 
know,  and  the  question  with  me  now  is  as  to  how  much  longer  this  condition  of  things 
is  to  go  on.  We  haw  in  this  State  8  Indian  reservations,  with  an  Indian  population  of 
4,000  in  round  numbers.  The  condition  of  things  upon  these-  Indian  reservations  in  our 
State  is  truly  deplorable.  These  people  live  upon  lands  as  fertile,  as  delightful  as  could 
he  found  within  the  borders  of  the  EmpireState.  They  are,  however,  shiftless.  They 
speak  their  own  language  very  largely;  they  are  lazy:  they  arc  entirely  indifferent;  they 
are  acting  upon  a  theorj  in  their  own  minds  that  is  in  entire  antagonism  to  the  theory 
upon  which  this  conference  is  proceeding,  and  the  question  with  them  is,  "How  long 
will  it  hi-  before  we  exterminate  yon  and  reduce  yon  to  our  ideas,  and  how  Long  before 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Indian  tribes  will  claim  their  own  again,  and  we  will  he 
masters  of  these  hills  and  these  dales  and  valleys ? "  The  Indian  population  of  this 
state  is  increasing;  they  are  not  being  dispersed;  they  are  not  dyingout.  They  arc 
growing  in  numbers.  There  are  more  1  ndians  upon  the  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York  than  there  were  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There  is  no  police  regulation 
upon  these  reservations,  nor  any  power  or  authority  of  law  there.  They  live  in  aboul 
the  same  shape,  probably,  that   the  same  number  of  whites  under  such  circumstances, 

with  such  a  history  and  under  such  conditions,  would  he  living.  If  they  quai  rel.  there 
IS  no  executor  Of   the   law  at  hand  to  interfere  to  prevent  it.      [f  they  commit  crime  the 

law  stands  away  off  at  arm's  Length,  and  there  is  no  power  to  punish.  There  is  scarcely 
any  marriage  relation  among  these  [ndians  upon  our  reservations,  and  the  entire  condi- 
tion of  things  is  truly  deplorable.  I  have  paid  enough  attention  to  the  matter  to  go 
personally  upon  the  reservations  with  our  school  board  to  investigate  and  see  whal  to  do. 
1  say  here  there  is  no  such  red  tape  aboul  the  managemenl  of  Indian  education  in  this 
State  as  has  been  referred  t<>  this  morning  as  applying  to  [ndians  in  the  Territories. 
The  entire  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  State  superintendent,  and  lie  has  the  entire 
power  over  local  superintendents.  Me  can  remove  them  at  pleasure  if  they  are  not  Ca- 
pable ami  good  men.  This  is  true  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools;  if  they  are  not  the 
best  that  can  he  secured  it  is  his  faull  and  no  one  i  Ise's.  I  find  that  one  of  the  things 
which  interferes  with  the  progress  of  this  work  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  Indians 
upon  our  reservations  is  this:  that  they  have  the  control,  or  assume  to  control  the  right 
of  assigning  lands  to  whomsoever  they  will.  The  question  as  to  where  the  title  of  In- 
dian lands  is.  is  a  very  troublesome  law  question.  Whether  it  he  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  the  tribes,  or  where  it  is.  is  a  thing  thai  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  state  government  seem  to  he  able  to  answer.     The  Indian  councils  upon 

each  reservation  ass  nine  to  control  this  matter.  Now,  the  [ndians  are  natural  politicians. 
Theyseem  to  take  to  politics  very  naturally,  and  there  is  no  reservation  within  the  State 
to-day  in  which  there  are  not  Indian  political  parties.  They  have  their  caucuses;  they 
nominate  tickets  and  declare,  in  their  crude  way,  the  platform  and  principles  of  their 
party.  Now,  then,  this  territorial  government  controls  or  assumes  the  righl  of  locating 
one  Indian  upon  one  piece  of  land  and  another  npon  another  piece  of  land,  and  of  re- 
moving the  one  and  placing  the  seeond  in  his  place  if  they  like.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  people  located  upon  a  piece  of  land  has  produced  a  better  state 
of  cultivation  than  his  neighbors,  if  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  political  party  which 
is  in  the  majority,  who  control  this  question,  they  at  once  proc<  ed  to  turn  him  oft'  from 
his  land  and  put  one  of  their  followers  in.  This  makes  impossible  any  method  lor  thrift 
or  industry  among  them.  It  is  a  crying  evil.  It  was  a  greal  surprise  to  me  to  learn  this; 
1  never  imagined  it  or  supposed  it.  Bui  it  is  an  evil  which  has  come  to  he  most  uni- 
versal upon  the  Indian  reservations  of  this  State  to-day.  The  Dawes  hill  has  no  appli- 
cation to  the' reservations  with  our  State.  I  find  that  there  is  a  decided  objection  to  tin; 
operation  of  the  Dawes  hill  upon  the  part  of  our  white  population  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Indian  reservations,  and  this  is  an  objection  which  has  apparently  so  much  force  in 
it  that  the  operation  of  that  hill.  I  apprehend,  will  never  he  applied  to  the  Indian  reser- 
vations of  this  State  until  the  foundation  for  that  objection  shall  have  been  removed. 
I  find  that  the  people  of  Cattaraugus  and  oilier  counties  are  united  against  this  hill. 
They  say  if  you  divide  the  lands  upon  these  reservations  in  severalty,  if  you  give 
each  man  an  allotted  portion  of  land  and  provide  that  it  shall  be  inalienable  for  a  spe- 
cific time,  that  that  time  will  inevitably  run  out:  and  the  result  of  it  will  be  that  these 
people  will  become  public  paupers  and  public  charges,  and  consequently  county  paupers 
and  county  charges,  and  charges  upon  the  people  within  these  territorial  limits,  and 
they  are  right.  Then  there  is  another  objection;  that  is  this:  If  .you  are  to  make  these 
Indians  citizens,  if  you  are  to  place  upon  them  the  privileges,  the  obligations,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  you  are  injecting  into  the  politics  of  the  locality  elements 
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which  will  be  desirable  and  at  the  same  time  mercenary.  I  find  that  these  objections 
are  entertained  almost  universal!}7,  and  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  meet  them.  I 
speak  of  that  here  with  the  hope,  possibly,  of  having  them  receive  the  consideration  of 
this  conference,  and  of  gaining  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  matter.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  thing  that,  surrounded  entirely  by  civilization — the  Onondaga  Reservation,  within 
5  miles  of  the  city  of  Syracuse — the  Indians  upon  these  reservations  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage almost  exclusively?  I  went  into  an  Indian  school  last  week  after  the  school  had 
been  opened  in  the  morning.  The  teacher  had  spent  the  first  day  in  trying  to  clean  up 
the  children;  she  had  spent  the  next  day  in  trying  to  find  out  their  names.  There  was 
not  a  child  in  that  school  that  could  speak  a  word  in  the  English  language,  right  here 
in  the  borders  of  New  York.  A  year  ago  we  procured  an  appropriation  lor  a  new  school 
upon  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  and  I  found  out  directly  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  the  site  of  the  school-house.  The  local  superintendent  reported  to  me  that 
he  was  unable  to  procure  a  site  for  the  new  building.  Now,  I  suppose,  out  of  (>,000 
acres  of  land  the  Indians  were  actually  occupying  not  more  than  25,  and  yet  there  was 
no  site,  in  any  eligible  locality,  at  least,  for  a  school-house.  I  surmised  that  there 
might  be  trouble  with  the  local  superintendent;  I  knew  that  there  had  been  a  contro- 
versy between  a  portion  of  the  tribe  and  this  official,  and  I  surmised  that  possibly  a 
new  superintendent  could  get  an  eligible  site,  so  I  changed  the  superintendent,  but  suc- 
ceeded no  better.  I  thought  1  would  look  into  the  thing  'personally,  and  took  a  train 
and  went  up  to  Syracuse  and  drove  out  there  one  rainy  morning.  A  conference  was  held 
between  the  tribe  and  myself  through  an  interpreter.  Now,  then,  the  head  chief  of 
that  tribe  delivered  to  me  an  address  of  welcome  that  would  do  all  your  hearts  good  to 
hear.  lie  commenced  by  returning  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  protecting  me  in  my 
journey  and  for  saving  me  harmless.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  State  for  having 
enough  interest  in  their  tribe  to  send  its  chief  educational  officer  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter for  them,  and  ail  that  sort  of  thing,  hut  when  I  got  to  the  business  on  hand  of  hunting 
up  a  site  lor  a  school-house,  they  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  there  were  insuperable  rea- 
sons why  there  was  no  site  in  all  that  reservation  adapted  to  a  school- house,  but  one 
which  was  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  main  road,  about  2  miles  from  the 
Indian  village,  and  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  suggested  that  we  break  up  this 
formal  conference,  and  that  we  go  out  and  look  the  ground  over,  and  see  if  there  was 
not  an  eligible  location  that  they  could  spare  for  the  school-house,  and  we  did  so.  After- 
ward 1  found  one  of  the  chiefs  who  could  talk  a  Little  English — sometimes  they  can 
understand  more  than  they  make  believe  they  can.  I  took  him  aside  and  asked,"What 
is  the  matter  here?  Here  is  plenty  of  land:  why  don't  you  assign  a  place  for  this  school - 
house '.•"'  and  alter  some  hesitation  he  said  something  like  this  to  me:  '"Our  children  go 
white  man's  school:  our  children  go  white  man's  church;  our  children  get  white  man's 
education;  our  children  get  white  man's  religion;  then  our  children  go  away;  they  come 
hack  to  us  no  more.''  The  one  central  thought  of  the  Indian  character  is  that  they  must 
maintain  and  perpetuate  tribal  relations.  That  they  must  keep  up  tribal  identity, 
they  live  in  the  past,  they  rehearse  again  and  again  the  story  of  bygone  days,  and  they 
warm  each  other  up  to  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Indian  is  to  perpetuate  tribal 
relations  and  identity.  I  got  the  school  site,  but  I  paid  for  it.  1  had  to  raise  $25  and 
pay  these  people  for  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  place  a  school-house  before  we  could  get 
the  consent  of  the  people.  1  have  got  the  site,  ami. put  up  the  school-house,  and  got 
the  teachers  in  it,  and  things  are  running  smoothly.  Last  week  1  occupied  a  day  in 
driving  over  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  Last  winter  we  procured  an  appropriation 
which  would  enable  us  to  overhaul  the  schools  upon  that  reservation.  I  went  into 
eight  of  these  schools  upon  that  day  and  staid  all  ni<_dit  at  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asy- 
lum for  Indian  children  in  this  State.  I  found  that  heretofore  these  schools  had  been 
run  at  very  irregular  periods.  The  terms  have  been  very  irregular.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  straighten  that  up,  and  hold  regular  terms  of  school  during  regular  hours  of  the 
day,  from  9  till  1:2  and  from  1  till   1.  as  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Now  the  principal  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  success  educationally  upon  these 
reservations  I  take  to  be  that  I  have  already  indicated.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  the  schools,  there  is  no  motive  in  rhe  homes  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  If  they  go  to  school  and  are  crossed  or  piqued  by  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  they  go  out  and  come  back  no  more.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  sessions.  They  will  come  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  one  of  the 
schools  which  I  visited  last  week  its  attendance  after  recess  was  sadly  depleted,  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  children  had  gone  home  at  recess,  and  there  was  no  power  to  correct  that. 
It  has  occured  to  me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  control  that  question  by  some 
punishment,  like  taking  away  the  Indian  annuities.  Whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  compel  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  by  placing  upon  them  some  penalty  which 
could  be  easily  enlbrced  and  that  would  reach  the  Indian.  Whether  something  in  that 
direction  can  be  accomplished  or  not  is  hard  telling.  I  have  adopted  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing white  teachers  in  Indian  schools;  there  have  been,  heretofore,  quite  a  good  many 
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Indian  teachers  in  the  schools.  They  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  pay  of  the  teach- 
ers ought  to  go  to  a  member  of  the  tribe.  I  believe  that  the  best  results  will  bese- 
emed through  white  teachers,  and  the  direction  has  been  given  that  none  but  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  spoken  or  taught  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  being  done.  Very 
great  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  success  in  this  work,  and  yet  the  Indian  nature  is  ca- 
pable of  education.  They  are  very  keen,  very  shrewd,  and  very  deep.  The  night  I 
.spent  at  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  I  saw  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  orphan  chil- 
dren gathered  together.  They  are  natural  musicians.  Upon  three  of  the  reservations, 
at  least,  in  this  State  we  have  fully  equipped  brass  bands  made  up  entirely  of  Indians, 
and  when  they  come  in  competition  with  neighboring  bands  they  generally  carry  off  the 
honors.  These  children  in  this  asylum  would  sing  as  you  would  scarcely  hear  any 
children  elsewhere.  They  would  respond  to  your  inquiries,  they  would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  would  say  to  them,  they  would  smile  upon  occasion,  and  manifest  feeling  on 
other  occasions.  The  thought  continually  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  it  wTasa  pity  that 
all  of  the  Indian  children  in  the  State  are  not  orphans,  as  I  contrasted  the  condition 
of  those  in  that  asylum  with  that  of  those  whom  I  saw  all  about. 

Bishop  HUNTINGDON.  I  have  been  among  the  Indians  in  New  York  for  eighteen 
years,  and  while  I  have  been  listening  to  what  has  been  said  by  Judge  Draper  I  have 
tried  to  select  such  points  out  of  my  experience,  not  touched  on  by  him,  as  would  be 
of  interest  possibly  to  those  here.  The  gnat  difficulty  with  us  there  is  in  the  treaty 
obligation  by  wThich  we  are  tied  up.  We  have  made  t lie  experiment  three  times  over 
to  get  allotments  of  lands  on  the  Onondaga  Reservation.  My  residence  being  in  Syra- 
cuse, the  Onondaga  Reservation  lies  within  the  limits  of  my  diocese,  and  all  that  I  have 
done  pretty  much  has  reference  to  or  has  been  confined  to  that  spot.  There  are  four 
hundred  Indians  there;  about  half  of  them  are  pagans  and  about  half  nominal  Chris- 
tians, what  kind  I  should  not  venture  to  say.  The  attempt  has  been  made  three  times 
over,  I  believe,  to  obtain  what  1  have  c<  nsidered  all  them  years  to  be  the  desideratum, 
the  distribution  of  these  lands,  the  8,000  acres  of  land  among  lour  hundred  people,  and 
they  would  be  pretty  well  provided  for  with  fanning  lands  should  the  distribution  take 
place;  the  land  is  good  land.  But  it  was  t'ouud  we  could  db  nothing  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  themselves.  While  the  intelligent  ones  on  the  Onondaga 
Reservation  were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  division,  the  conservatives  were  not.  Those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  English  language  and  did  not  speak  it  were  opposed  to  it.  A 
special  commission  was  afterward  appointed  by  the  legislature;  an  investigation  was 
had,  the  Indians  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  it  resulted  in  simply  submitting  the 
question  to  the  Indians  themselves.  A  small  majority  voted  against  the  change;  they 
voted  against  going  before  the  legislature  for  an  alteration  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
made,  I  think,  in  1810  or  1842.  And  under  the  influence  largely  of  the  men  who  were 
most  opposed  to  the  change  and  the  chiefs  there  was  a  small  majority  against  the 
change.  The  chiefs  are  about  thirty  in  number  tor  four  hundred  people.  They  know 
very  well  what  is  for  their  interest,  and  they  contend  for  it  openly  and  secretly.  You 
understand  that  my  object  was  to  do  my  best  religiously  for  the  people  of  the  reserva- 
tion. I  found  that  something  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor.  There  was  a  mission 
among  the  Indians  planted  by  Bishop  Jlobart,  and  1  got  possession  of  the  sanctuary 
which  had  been  used  for  worship,  which  was  disused  at  the  time.  I  also  thought  it  best 
to  plant  a  school  alongside  of  the  church  in  connection  with  it.  My  idea  was  we  could 
do  more  if  we  had  a  parish  school  for  all  scholars  that  chose  to  come.  I  did  not  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  State  school  of  the  reservation  at  that  time,  but  now  the  two 
schools  are  united  in  one;  that  is  to  say,  our  school  has  been  turned  into  a  State  school, 
of  which  Judge  Draper  has  been  speaking.  1  have  been  studying  the  Indian  problem 
ever  since,  very  carefully  and  anxiously  going  out  to  the  reservation  every  few  weeks 
myself.  The  commissioner,  a  very  large-minded  and  reasonable  gentleman,  came  tome 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  name  a  good  teacher,  and  I  named  such  a  teacher,  so  now  all 
the  teaching  on  the  reservation  is  done  in  one  school;  one  of  the  teachers,  the  subordi- 
nate, is  an  Indian  woman,  the  other  teacher  is  a  white  man,  a  missionary  in  his  church. 
Now,  the  two  things  that  stand  against  the  education  of  the  Indian  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  tribal  government,  which  puts  power  and  money  into  the  hands  of  selfish 
chiefs;  and  the  power  of  ancestral  tradition  and  pride,  which  is  a  very  effectual  hin- 
drance to  our  work.  They  have  a  feeling  of  national  sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and 
this  tribal  government  on  the  other — they  are  both  very  hard  to  break  down.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  company,  intelligent  as  it  is,  really  understands  how  we  are  hindered, 
how  we  are  put  back  in  our  work,  by  pride  of  ancestry  and  the  sentiment  which  has 
come  down  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  Indians,  and  the  degree  of  igno- 
rance that  comes  with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  how  far  back  these  Indians 
■  are  in  the  way  of  civilization. 

A  singular  fact  that  struck  me  very  much  as  a  mystery:  I  have  not  known  these 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  my  acquaintance  on  the  reservation  of  a  single  instance  of 
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a  real  devout  Christian  character.  We  have  nominal  Christians  who  have  been  bap- 
tized. We  have  two  congregations,  one  a  Methodist,  and  in  their  congregations  I  look 
in  vain  for  what  I  have  stated  as  an  example  of  thorough-going,  earnest,  spiritual  life. 
Not  a  man  or  womau  have  I  found  that  makes  spiritual  life  uppermost  and  foremost, 
and  who  are  tender  and  strong  in  their  attachment  to  Christ.  About  two  years  ago, 
after  some  war  with  the  Indians,  some  of  them  were  brought  to  the  fort  in  Saint  Augus- 
tine and  there  held  as  prisoners.  Out  of  that  company  of  prisoners  a  Christian  woman, 
who  was  near  me,  working  with  me  at  the  time,  selected  by  the  permission  which  was 
obtained  from  the  authorities,  four  Indian  youths.  They  were  as  bad  boys,  I  believe,  as 
they  had  in  the  fort,  lor  the  captain  who  had  charge  of  them  told  her  he  had  several 
times  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  shoot  one  of  these  boys,  he  was  so  utterly  in- 
tractable and  rebellious.  These  four  young  men  came  up  to  Syracuse,  and  I  put  them 
with  a  country  minister,  an  intelligent,  honorable  man,  very  practical  in  his  views  and 
earnest  in  his  faith.  In  less  than  a  year  the  four  boys  from  the  western  plains  had 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  English  language.  They  had  learned  the  first 
lessons  ever  given  them  in  his  house,  and  they  were  Christians.  They  were  Christians 
in  principle,  in  feeling,  and  in  life.  They  met  every  week  tog  ther  by  themselves  for 
a  little  prayer  meeting  of  their  own,  and  the  clergyman  told  me  that  he  could  hear  in 
those  prayers  the  names  of  their  benefactors,  his  name,  the  name  of  the  Christian 
woman  who  brought  them  from  Saint  Augustine,  and  my  name.  Their  lives  comported 
with  their  prayers;  there  was  no  fault  found  with  them.  In  one  year's  time 
these  four  boys  reached  a  point  intellectually  and  spiritually  that  I  do  not  see  upon  any 
of  our  reservations.  Ten  years  ago  Captain  George  was  the  living  figure  of  the  Onondaga 
Nation;  he  had  more  authority  and  more  influence  than  any  other  man.  lie  was  the 
head  chief;  he  had  a  chieftainship  and  personal  force.  When  he  came  to  my  house  to 
talk  about  farming  or  plowing  or  any  of  the  things  about  education,  he  talked  with 
me  in  English;  but  when  he  came  to  say  anything  about  the  nation  he  brought  an  in- 
terpreter with  him.  Every  word  he  said  to  me  was  through  the  interpreter,  and  the  in- 
terpreter had  to  render  back  every  word  [said.  That  man  brought  all  the  Indians  he 
could  to  a  show  in  the  hall  at  Syracuse.  They  had  a  band  of  singers,  musicians,  and  in- 
strumental players,  and  Captain  George,  to  my  utter  surprise,  presented  himself  on  the 
stage  in  the  midst  of  all  his  people  with  all  the  Indian  toggery  upon  him.  He  had  a 
plume  of  leathers  that  marly  touched  the  ground,  and  he  was  in  the  Indian  garb  from 
head  to  foot.  In  that  garb  he  thought  it  wise  to  come  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  make  a  speech  to  the  audience,  and  that  speech  was  for  the  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  of  his  people.  These  Indians  have  cattle-shows;  they  have;  got  now,  I  believe, 
so  far  as  to  have  horse-races.  Governor  Seymour,  a  statesman  ami  a  philosopher,one  of  the 
best  men  thai  ever  Lived  on  the  American  soil,  loved  the  Indians,  lie  came  up  to  one  of 
their  cattle-shows,  and  he  ami  I  were  taken  out  there  to  see  what  was  there.  He  advo- 
cated the  theory  that  you  are  to  build  up  a  civilization  for  the  Indianby  taking  the  best 
and  most  active  of  the  Indians  and  use  them  as  a  kind  of  raw  material,  but  always  to 
preserve  the  Indian's  passion  lor  his  antiquities  and  foster  and  favor  this  pride  of  tradi- 
tion. That  was  his  theory.  He  thought  that  was  the  way.  1  did  riot  agree  with  him. 
I  believe  tiie  only  way  to  lift  up  the  Indian  youth  to  manhood  is  to  get  rid  of  that  thing 
just  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  bring  him  under  the  forces  of  Christian  civilization, and  edu- 
cate him  just  as  fast  as  we  can  educate  our  children  and  get.  lid  of  this  wretched  notion 
of  his  hurrahing  for  the  many  things  that  his  ancestors  have  done.  They  killed  and  they 
burned,  but  what  has  thai  to  do  with  civilization  ?  The  Indian  is  lazy.  Whatis  wanted, 
therefore,  is  to  give  him  the  elements  of  English  education,  and  somehow  bring  him  to 
work  in  some  occupation.  It  is  a  motive  to  him  to  have  his  own  homestead.  While  at 
that  cattle-show.  Governor  Seymour  said  to  me — in  pursuance  of  his  theory — that  all 
Indians  should  inherit  and  practice  archery,  and  he  gave  twenty  dollars  for  the  best  shot, 
and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  best.  They  put  the  target  up,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve you  could  find  five  hundred  girls  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  could  shoot  better 
than  they  could.  I  didn't  see  a  shot  go  in  the  bull's-eye,  and  the  only  one  that  shot 
tolerably  well  was  an  old  man.  They  had  horse-races.  They  got  a  short  race-course — 
I  suppose  a  third  of  a  mile,  it  might  be — and  the  great  ambition  of  the  owners  of  the 
horses  was  to  get  them  around  this  course  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  around  they  went 
two  or  three  times.  They  appointed  some  white  men  as  judges,  and  every  time  the 
horse  came  in  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half  they  were  much  discouraged.  The  time- 
keeper saw  this,  and  when  they  came  in  the  next  time  he  called  out  ninety  seconds,  and 
they  were  pleased  that  it  had  been  done  in  seconds.  Now,  there  were  present  some  of 
the  best  men  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  them.  These  are  some 
of  the  many  things  which  I  speak  of  to  show  you  that  there  is  almost  an  effectual  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  accomplishing  what  Senator  Dawes  and  the  rest  of  you  are  accom- 
plishing, I  trust,  for  the  territorial  Indians.  Perhaps  you  can  understand,  my  dear 
friends,  something  of  the  pathos,  something  of  the  sadness,  with  which  I  have  sat  here 
to-day  and  have  been  obliged  to  feel  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction, 
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and  on  that  line,  is  not  for  nsin  our  problem.     All  that  we  ran  do,  I  believe,  is  to  bring 

the  most  schools,  the  best  teachers,  and  train  and  teach,  and  try  to  lift  up  and  try  to  edu- 
cate into  manhood  these  poor  men  and  their  children;  1  do  not  know  any  other  means, 
any  other  relief,  any  other  method,  [f  these  Indians  had  their  own  lands  1  helieve  they 
would  grow  out  into  something  like  Christian  manhood,  otherwise  it  is  a  weary  task. 
Wheu  I  went  there  the  leading  lawyer  in  Syracuse  took  upon  himself  to  write  me  a  letter; 
he  said:  "  You  are  enthusiastic  now;  you  think  you  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  civ- 
ilizing and  Christianizing  the  Indians,  but  you  will  waste  your  money  and  your  time." 
We  have  built  our  own  mission,  and  teach  the  people  in  agriculture  and  industries.  1 
have  seen  no  very  signal  contradiction  of  his  prediction.  There  are  more  fences,  more 
houses,  but  the  women  have  a  political  position,  political  right,  and  political  authority, 
that  is  very  great,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  much.  1  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  except  to  repeat  to  you  what  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton said  to  the  young  clergyman  when  he  ventured,  in  his  youthful  presumption,  tosay 
to  him,  "he  didn't  think  it  was  worth  while  to  try  to  Christianize  the  heathen  and  send 
out  foreign  missionaries; "  he  said,  "  Young  man,  follow  your  orders."  I  try  to  acton  that 
principle,  hut  I  should  like  to  have  more  aid.  How  far  do  you  think  it  best  to  try  to 
foster  and  encourage  in  the  Indian  that  which  differentiates  him  from  the  white  man;  or, 
is  it  wiser  to  bring  him  under  the  forces  and  agencies  that  flow  from  our  American  and 
Christian  civilization  ? 

FIRST  DAY— SECOND  SESSION. 

The  CtrATKMAX.  The  discussion  on  education  will  be  opened  by  General  Armstrong. 
Bishop  Huntingdon  has  been  invited  to  follow  General  Armstrong,  reserving  Dr.  Strieby, 
Dr.  Ellinwood,  and  Dr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Shelton  to  follow  him. 

General  ARMSTRONG.  My  first  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Captain  Pratt,  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  here.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  for  the  work  he  did  in  that  time  of  doubt  and  difficulty  when  he  was  alone  with 
those  captured  warriors,  those   red-handed  Indians  who  were  confined  under  his  care  at 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla.     In  three  years,  by  power  of  sanctified  common  sense,  which  he 

has  to  a  high  degree,  and  with  some  outside  help,  he  changed  the  character  of  these  In- 
dians radically,  as  their  character  is  alwayschanged  under  good  treatment.  The  trouble 
has  not  been  in  the  Indian,  but  out  of  him.  When  good  men  and  women  can  get  at  him, 
when  he  is  free  from  certain  treaty  rights  and  privileges,  which  might  Mess,  but  prac- 
tically curse  him,  when  no  longer  treated  one  day  as  an  able  warrior,  and  as  a  child  the 
next,  favorable  results  have  followed.  The  Indian  is  never  so  near  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  when  a  prisonerof  war.  for  then  he  has  forfeited  those  rights,  and  can  work 
his  way  to  manhood.  The  work  that  has  sprungup  so  broadly  and  grandly  all  over  the 
country  began  with  that  of  Captain  Pratt,  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  and  has  created  a 
public  sentiment  of  which,  I  believe,  every  Indian  child  in  the  country  will  feel  the  ben- 
efit. Some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  pari  the  live  hundred  Carlisle  Indians  took  in 
the  late  centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia;  they  were  headed  by  wild  Indians  on 
ponies,  followed  by  floats  carrying  Indian  children  representing  various  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  made  an  impression  on  the  people  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  work  of 
Captain  Pratt,  and  what  has  come  from  it.  has  been  the  education  of  the  whites  of  this 
country  to  new  ideas  about,  and  new  work  for,  the  red  man.  It  made  the  Dawes  bill 
possible. 

Nothing  has  been  more  successful  than  bringing  Indians  to  these  Eastern  schools,  and 
then  scattering  them,  as  Pratt  does  each  summer,  over  the  Cumberland  valley,  while  we 
at  Hampton  send  thirty  every  year  to  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  putting  them  all 
summer  among  the  farmers— not  among  those  who  keep  servants,  but  with  those  who 
do  their  own  work.  We  have  had  enough  of  showing  them  our  big  guns  and  arsenals; 
let  us  show  them  the  industries  and  lives  of  our  rural  population,  which  are  our  real 
strength.  I  think  that  the  Berkshire  County  farmers  are  all  sound  on  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, for  the  Indians  have  done  them  as  much  good  as  they  have  done  the  Indians. 

Now,  what  is  the  general  situation?  There  are  about  700  teaehers  now  engaged  by 
the  Government,  and  700  more  in  contract-schools,  nearly  1,4(J0  teachers  in  all;  about 
12,000  children  in  schools  all  over  the  reservations,  but  there  is  no  system  in  this  work. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  spending  three  months  at  his  home,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  or  no  means  to  do  with.  He  seems  to  have  no  defined  position, 
no  authority.  It  is  a  "  go  as  you  please ' '  for  each  school.  Even  if  there  were  a  system, 
there  would  be,  as  politics  now  go,  no  permanency,  but  a  complete  and  disastrous  change 
every  few  years.  In  these  schools  we  have  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  education,  but 
the  mental  is  the  best;  there  are  some  very  good  Christian  workers  there,  and  some  ex- 
cellent moral  instruction.  There  are  also  good  men  among  the  agents.  I  am  glad 
that  ex-Commissioner  Price  spoke  in  favor  of  these  good  men  in  the  Government  service; 
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too  often  they  suffer  unjustly  from  the  wholesale  condemnation  that  the  system  is  apt 
to  invite. 

There  are  many  excellent  Government  schools  well  taught,  but  a  great  majority  of 
them  can  not  be  complete  and  efficient  for  want  of  money,  and  from  frequent  change. 
Teachers  should  be  the  best  kind  of  people,  but  you  know  what  kind  of  appointments 
are  likely  to  come  from  the  political  influences  that  arc  brought  bo  bear  upon  the  Indian 
Department.  There  is  a  great  and  increasing  educational  work  to  be  done.  These 
schools  can  not  give  proper  and  complete  industrial  training  without  help  from  outside 
unless  Congress  increases  the  appropriations.  I  don't  believe,  of  the  12,000  Indian  chil- 
dren at  school,  that  2, 000  are  getting  the  instruction  that  will  lit  them  to  go  on  lands  in 
severalty  and  take  care  of  themselves.  We  are  striving  at  Hampton  to  perfect  our 
system,  looking  upon  previous  years'  work  as  imperfect.  The  problem  is  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  one  in  the  whole  range  of  American  education.  There  can  be  no 
thorough  training  of  the  Indians,  no  mutter  how  good  the  men  and  women  are,  without 
a  permanent  force  of  teachers  and  liberal  support,  neither  of  which  are  assured  in  Govern- 
ment schools.     The  mission  schools  have  a  vast  advantage  as  to  permanence. 

Senator  Dawes  said  they  must  be  led  out  into  the  light;  what  he  said  is  all  very  good, 
but  we  are  not  teaching  them  in  any  adequate  way  to  go  forward. 

I  suppose  the  Administration  still  favors  the  establishment  of  this  commission  recom- 
mended by  the  President  last  year,  to  be  composed  of  six  men,  three  from  civil  life,  and 
three  from  the  Regular  Army.  The  ideal  thing,  perhaps,  would  be  to  give  them  charge 
of  all  matters  of  property  and  education.  I  believe  that  Army  officers  are  the  best  men 
in  the  country  to  settle  this  question,  and,  while  I  would  not  have  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  I  believe  that,  if  all  or  half  of  the  Indian 
agents  were  picked  officers,  the  whole  Indian  cause  would  march  forward.  I  believe 
that  the  three  Army  officers  would  be  the  best  feature  of  the  commission;  no  doubt  the 
President  would  select  good  men.  as  he  did  for  the  Interstate  Railroad  Commission. 
If  it  gets  to  work  it  will  develop  into  something,  and  probably  be  the  most  permanent 
feature;  in  the  whole  system — anything  tor  permanence,  or  a  measure  of  it. 

Public  sentiment  rules  the  country.  We  can  stir  the  people  up  for  good  measures  and 
bring  them  about.  A  great  point  for  the  Mohonk  conference  is  the  relations  of  the 
churches  of  this  country  to  the  Indian  question.  Most  ol  the  charity  for  the  nation's 
wards  comes  directly  from  the  churches;  it  L;  the  Chi istian  people  of  the  country  who 
have  done  the  most  good  for  the  Indian.  Christian  missions  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
red  man's  progress — of  all  progress.  We  need  to  impr ess  this  upon  the  people  so  that 
they  will  take  it  up.  and.  with  the  work  that. we  can  put  forth  here,  there  will  bean 
influence  which  will  bring  the  Indian  Department  to  more  generous  dealings  with  the 
churches  of  this  country.     They  should  all  be  treated  fairly — Catholics  and  all. 

General  (-rant  had  the  right  view,  and  gave  the  religious  societies  a  chance.  The 
Quakers  and  some  others  improved  their  opportunity;  most  of  the  churches,  however, 
did  not  take  hold  ol  the  Indians  as  they  ought,  but  are  ready  to  do  it  now.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  the  whole  thing  was  put  into  their  hands  when  there  was  no  public  sentiment 
like  the  present,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done,  and  the  Government  took  it  back  into 
fcheii  own  hands. 

The  point  to  consider  more  than  any  other  is,  not  what  Congress  does  or*  does  not  do, 
but  what  we  can  do.  1 1  every  one  here  goes  home  charged  with  the  purpose  to  do  what 
he  or  she  can.  the  work  would  he  done-  we  can  do  it:  that  is  what  we  are  for — to  do 
things  that  can't  be  done.  There  is  enough  journalistic  power  here  to  make  almost  a 
revolution.  There  are  thinkers  and  speakers  here  who  can  do  great  things  lor  Indian 
progress. 

More  than  all  else  is  public  sentiment,  which  governs  this  country.  Inform  it,  arouse 
it,  and  better  days  lor  the  Indian  will  soon  be  seen. 

It  is  important  that  this  conference  should  declare  its  absolute  indifference  in  the 
matter  of  politics.  Let  all  good  men  and  women  now  in  the  service  be  supported,  and 
let  us  use  our  influence,  if  there  is  a  change  of  parties  in  the  next  election,  to  have  all  the 
good  ones  kept. 

The  rules  of  civil-service  reform  are  nowhere  needed  more  than  among  the  appointees 
on  the  reservations.  Missionary  workers,  though  liable  to  change,  enter  the  service 
usually  for  life:  those  appointed  from  Washington  may  expect  to  go  with  their  superior 
officers.  Government  should  not  attempt  to  do  missionary  work.  Indian  education  is 
properly  missionary  work,  and  should  be  given  as  a  rule  to  the  churches,  to  the  Christian 
people  of  this  country  who  have  already  done  the  best  work,  who  archest  qualified  to 
Americanize  them  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Bishop  HlJNDINGDON.  Whatever  I  have  found  out  about  teaching  Indian  children  can 
be  told  in  one  speech,  and  that  not  a  very  long  one.  I  think  what  we  want  is  to  perfect 
our  work  as  last  as  we  can  in  the  primary  schools.  Whatever  children  we  may  have  that 
need  to  go  to  advanced  schools,  we  can  send  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle.  We  have  already 
sent  several,  and  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  I  think  as  many  as  twelve  have  themselves 
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asked  to  be  sent  to  these  schools.  They  are  liable  to  multiply,  and  as  fast  as  they  are 
multiplied,  advanced  schools  should  be  planted  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  States.  But 
we  want  better  primary  schools  than  we  have.  We  need  teachers  who  have  the  condi- 
tions and  qualifications  that  are  used  in  the  best  white  schools.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
isany  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  these  Indians  from  the  whites  in  most  respects.  We 
want  thoroughness  and  a  great  deal  of  tact;  we  want  sympathy  and  gentleness  and  any 
amount  of  patience,  more  than  most  men  and  women  have.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  special  aspirations  among  the  Indian  children  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  t  he 
plan  of  elementary  education.  I  have  noticed  they  have  a  great  deal  of  aptitude  and 
turn  for  drawing.  I  am  struck  with  the  recollection  of  a  feet  that  lies  back  as  far  as  1 85  1 , 
when  1  was  journeying  through  the  State  of  New  York.  1  was  at  the  time  a  trustee  of 
the  old  society  planted  in  this  country  in  colonial  times  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  1  took  pains  to  drive  out  thepe  with  Rev.  Mr.  May,  an 
excellent  man — a  Unitarian.  We  went  into  the  school,  and  we  had  a  speech  made  to  us 
by  one  of  the  chiefs,  which  was  very  eloquent.  The  only  thing  I  was  permitted  to  see  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  was  this:  the  teacher  intimated  to  them  that  they  might  stop 
their  studies  if  they  chose,  and  take  a  picture  of  their  guests,  and  I  saw,  immediately, 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  girls  draw  their  hands  shyly  from  under  their  shawls  and  grasp 
their  pencils  and  go  to  work.  Evidently,  as  far  back  as  that  time,  that  was  the  distin- 
guishing promise  of  the  Indian  school,  and  it  has  continued  to  this  day.  Within  the  last 
year  there  have  been  some  really  remarkable  specimens  of  drawing  by  the.  children,  in 
some  instances  the  copy  being  as  good  as  the  pattern,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Mohonk  conference,  in  about  twenty  years,  would  see  some  celebrated  sculptors 
from  among  this  Indian  tribe.  It  seems  to  me,  in  those  schools  thereought  to  be  a  great 
deal  that  is  -pictorial  and  a  great  deal  of  the  kindergarten.  The  Indians  want  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  they  want  oratory, which  is  their  chosen  art. 
Something  was  said  about  the  possibility  that  the  breaking  upoi'  the  tribal  relation  would 
pauperize  the  Indians,  and  turn  them  adrift  on  Onondaga  County.  I  want  to  say  thai  I 
believe  opposition  to  the  dividing  of  the  lands  in  severalty,  for  fear  that  it  would  pau- 
perize the  Indians,  has  arisen  from  a  few  white  settlers  and  owners  of  farms  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  who  have  opposed  as  in  every  attempt  we 
have  ever  made  to  break  up  the  tribal  system.  They  have  lobbied  in  Albany,  and  they 
are  circulating  this  idea.  They  want  to  keep  the  present  condition  of  things,  because  the 
white  farmers  lease  these  lands  of  the  Indians  in  violation  of  the  contract  with  the  State 
and  the  Onondaga  Nation.  They  get  the  lands  very  cheaply,  and  th  -y  have  said  a  great 
many  things  that  ought  not  to  have  been  said  about  this  whole  matter.  A  great  many 
of  the  Indians  are  paupers  already,  and  the  community  can  not  suffer  more  alter  the  di- 
vision of  the  lands  than  at  present.  There  is  no  real  basis  for  that  apprehension.  Now, 
above  all  things,  let  us,  in  these  Indian  sehools,  take  care  that  we  may  have  teachers  of 
the  conscience,  teachers  of  the  head,  and  teachers  of  the  heart  along  with  the  conscience, 
otherwise  you  fail  utterly.  How  are  these  Indian  children  to  get  character,  the  sub- 
stance of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood?  Where  are  they  to  get  it,  if  not  in  these 
schools?  They  can  not  get  it  at  home;  their  lathers  have  many  wives;  their  mothers 
many  husbands.  The^are  to  learn  purity,  chastity,  and  temperance  in  these  schools. 
They  do  not  learn  it  at  the  churches,  because  you  can't  get  the  children  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  the  teachers  that  are  chosen  should 
be  teachers  that  are,  themselves,  imbued  with  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  love  for  the 
Christian  religion.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  here  and  there  about  teaching  the- 
ology. Let  us  have  the  New  Testament  and  what  there  is  in  it,  and  that  is  all  the  the- 
ology we  need.  You  know  the  terms  of  the  benefactor's  will  of  Girurd  College.  They 
found  that  the  children  must  learn  morality;  they  must  have  instruction  in  morals,  and 
there  must  be  a  text-book  on  morals,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Allen,  and  his  good  wife 
concluded  that  the  best  text-book  on  morality  was  the  New  Testament,  and  they  taught 
these  children  the  New  Testament,  I  believe  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  that  under 
almost  any  restrictions.  It  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  the  children  should,  at  the 
day-schools,  learn  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  morals. 

Have  any  of  you  seen  the  pamphlet  which  comes  from  Massachusetts,  a  little  book, 
but  a  long  argument  on  the  subject?  It  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  secular  instruction  in  Massachusetts  has  failed  to  arrest  and  diminish  the  in- 
roads of  juvenile  crime.  The  statistics  are  awful.  Now  it  will  be  so  if  you  educate  the 
brain  without  educating  the  heart.  You  simply  put  into  hands  the  skill  to  pick  the  locks 
of  human  welfare. 

It  is  not  the  brain  that  makes  chastity,  temperance,  and  honor,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
these  people  in  the  Indian  schools  can  be  trained  up  to  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, unless  the  teachers  are  Christian  men  and  women.  We  want  to  educate  the  Indian 
out  of  your  boy  just  as  fast  as  we  can.  and  put  the  man  in.  We  have  an  Indian  agent 
in  behalf  of  the  State.  You  must  not  maintain  a  state  of  things  where  the  agent  of  the 
Onondaga  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  has  an  opportunity  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
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these  thirty  chiefs,  and  where  they  can  conspire  together  and  thus  hinder  almost  every 
effort  the  friends  of  the  Indian  make  in  his  behalf.  You  can  not  imagine  how  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  between  the  chiefs  and  the  Indian  agent.  One  day,  not  very 
long  ago,  the  Indians  were  very  much  surprised  and  chagrined  to  learn  through  the  papers 
that  Governor  Hill  had  appointed  a  new  agent,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  and  a  true  friend  of  the  Indians,  a  resident  of  Syracuse.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  condition  of  things,  because  he  sees  what  is  to  be  done,  and  he  will 
bring  the  reform  that  we  are  to  have.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  chiefs  begin  to 
feel  that  their  time  is  pretty  nearly  up.  I  say  this  in  the  hope  that  this  conference  will 
send  out  something  on  the  subject  of  the  barbarism  which  continues  to  linger  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  some  expression  of  its  opinion  on  that  subject,  for  certainly  you  have  the 
right  to  talk  of  this  fearful  Pagan  abomination  that  is  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  in  the 
heart  of  Onondaga  County.  Therefore,  my  only  word  for  you,  my  dear  friends,  this  even- 
ing, is  this:  Let  us  do  everything  we  possibly  can  with  the  powers  we  have,  and  the  ut- 
terances we  make,  to  promote  aud  obtain  a  gentle  and  tender  training  for  the  younger 
children  of  the  Indian  in  the  primary  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Stbieby.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  mak- 
ing of  character,  and  I  shall  state  it  somewhat  in  the  line  of  history.  Put  your  linger 
on  one  single  locality  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  civilization  and  you  will  find 
there  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionary.  Begin  back  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. There  were  seventeen  little  villages,  or  communities,  that  were  thoroughly  civil- 
ized; they  had  houses  and  farms  and  cultivated  lands  and  churches  and  schools,  and 
morality  of  the  Puritan  type;  and  these  seventeen  little  communities  were  the  churches 
that  John  Elliot  planted.  Yon  may  come  down  a  century  and  you  v\  ill  find  little  civil- 
ized communities  coming  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Missouri, 
thrifty  and  religious.  Out  in  Dakota,  where  Dr.  Ward  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  farm  of  !he  red  man  and  the  white  man,  what  is  that  civilization  except  the 
work  of  the  missionary  among  these  Indians?  Co  out  to  the  Pat  ificcoast,  in  the  Yakima 
reservation,  and  you  will  find  there  4,000  Indians  brought  np  to  a  state  of  civilization  that 
is  rarely  equaled  in  the  country.  They  have  their  farms,  their  lands,  and  schools,  and 
churches;  they  have  gone  so  far  that  they  have  sent  word  to  the  Government  that  they  would 
take  care  of  themselves;  they  do  not  want  any  more  appropriations.  This  is  so  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  the  middle  of  t lie  l~th  century  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  19th 
century.  In  the  Indian  Territory  they  have  churches  and  lands  about  them.  What  is  that 
but  the  work  of  the  missionaries?  The  work  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Methodist  Churches.  The  work  that  has  been  done  most  effectively  to  ward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  is  the  Christian  work.  The  Indian  has  his  gods,  which  he  dreads. 
They  air  to  him  terrible  gods.  These  gods  warn  him  not  to  turn  away  from  the  customs 
of  his  ancestors.  The  Indian  has  had  some  experience  among  the  white  men.  He  has 
got  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  fear  and  a  great  deal  more  to  hate  the  white  man,  and  he 
wants  to  get  away,  in  his  heathen  condition,  just  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  has  reverence 
lor  the  old-time  heroes  and  traditions  of  his  tribe.  Now,  then,  if  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  a  new  Cod,  and  in  the  missionary,  and  in  the  Christian  brother  he  finds 
another  sort  of  white  man.  and  he  gets  the  white  man's  Cod,  the  white  man's  ideas,  and 
has  an  impulse  for  the  lands  and  the  shop,  the  school  and  the  church,  that  he  never  had 
before;  and  until  he  gets  that  idea  there  is  no  progress  made  by  him.  I  have  a  good 
many  testimonials  on  this  subject.  One  from  Father  Hobart.  He  says:  "I  believe — and 
increased  experience  intensifies  the  belief — that  no  permanent  advance  in  civilization  can 
be  expected  of  the  Indians  until  they  are  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Cospel,  for 
that  supersedes  everything  interwoven  with  their  wild  manner  of  life;  until  they  have 
discarded  the  one  they  are  not  liable  to  take  the  other."  Our  friend,  the  Hon.  Senator 
Dawes,  has  crowned  his  life  and  made  his  monument  in  the  Dawes  severalty  bill. 
Though  it  grants  to  the  Indians  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship, it  won't  execute  itself.  I  remember  the  time,  down  in  Washington,  last  January, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  expected 
consummation  of  his  good  work  in  the  passage  of  that  bill,  the  Senator  told  us  the  dan- 
gers that  stood  in  the  way,  the  fear  he  had,  that  after  all  no  great  good  might  result. 
He  told  about  the  man  that  had  the  power  to  execute  it,  and  other  men  who  must  exe- 
cute it,  the  great  number  of  men  that  must  carry  out  its  provisions  here  and  there,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  I  felt  that  there  was  a  moment  in  Senator  Dawes's  life  when  I  was 
led  to  honor  him  more  than  ever,  and  I  said,  "There  is  an  honest  man."  I  feel  it  to- 
day; the  Senator  feels  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt,  unless  something  can  be  done,  very  little 
good  will  come  out  of  it.  My  idea  is,  that  until  we  can  imbue  the  Indian  with  the  gos- 
pel, the  work  is  done  most  effectually,  and  I  don't  believe  the  Government  will  do  this 
work.  Here  is  a  transition  in  the  progress  of  the  Indians;  how  shall  they  be  brought 
into  possession  of  their  lands?  How  shall  the  work  of  education  be  brought  to  them? 
If  the  churches  should  do  all  we  want  them  to  do,  we  might  employ  men  to  do  this  work. 
The  Indian  just  now  needs  some  sort  of  care  in  the  possession  of  his  land,  and  to  teach 
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him  how  to  take  care  of  the  land.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  for  several  reasons  that  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Painter  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  1  think  that  if  six  nun 
were  selected,  of  such  character  as  those  General  Armstrong  described,  three  Army  offi- 
cers and  three  civilians  of  the  same  class,  you  would  get  a  degree  of  permanency  that 
you  could  not  get  under  the  present  arrangement.  You  would  have  six  men  of  char- 
acter standing  up  before  the  country,  responsible  for  this  cause,  and  for  this  responsi- 
bility these  men  would  have  to  answer  before  the  public.  Therefore,  I  think  this  a  prac- 
tical measure  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Dr.  Ellin  wood.  "The  thought,  Mr.  President,  an  itb  which  I  come  to  this  conference 
has  been  thrown  out  by  one  or  two  speakers,  namely,  this:  That  having,  in  previous 
conferences,  given  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  way  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
by  securing  the  disintegration  of  the  reservation  system,  by  the  allotment  of  lands,  we 
have  now  opened  the  way  for  a  new  class  of  duties.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  before 
this  conference  should  be,  what  shall  we  do,  how  shall  we  go  to  work  to  realize  the 
civilization  of  the  Indian,  which  1  believe  can  only  be  accomplished  by  his  Christianiza- 
tion.  Now,  I  take  it  that,  ha\  Lng  the  Dawes  bill  as  a  law,  the  process  of  disintegration 
will  go  on  by  causes  and  influences  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  1  take 
it  that  the  greed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  white  man  generally  is  so  strong  that 
these  reservations  will  be  disintegrated  just  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  overcome  all  re- 
strictions. Human  interest  will  attend  to  that  part  of  it,  and  the  Indian  will  get  civili- 
zation enough;  more,  1  am  afraid,  than  he  will  be  willing  to  have  or  receive,  SO  far  as  it 
can  be  imparted  to  him  by  the  mere  vicinage  of  the  white  man.  But,  sir,  the  moral 
and  religious  aspect  of  this  question  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  to- 
night. 1  feel  that  now,  since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  tremendous  and  immeasurable 
responsibility  is  laid  on  the  Christians  of  this  land.  I  feel  as  if  this  were  a  sublime 
crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country,  not  only  in  its  direct  influence  on  the  Indian,  but 
in  its  reflex  influence  on  us  as  parties  to  the  question,  whether  we  shall  conic  up  to  our 
duty  or  whether  we  shall  be  content  to  take  past  results,  and  in  one  scattering,  desul- 
tory way  or  another  work  all  around  the  thing  without  met  ting  the  critical  question. 
Now,  sir,  1  know  that  it  is  easier  to  talk  about  this  than  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties. 
What  are  some  oi  these  difficulties?  Common-school  education  can  not  be  carried  on 
with  advantage.  These  Indians  are  too  scattered.  Here  is  a  little  shanty,  and  a  mile 
on  another,  with  here  and  there  a  little  group,  but  you  come  to  the  mud  and  the  sand, 
and  even  white  children  would  not  overcome  the  difficulties  in  their  desire  for  educa- 
tion, much  less  the  children  of  the  Indians.  You  can't  run  a  common-school  system. 
The  day-school  is  not  accessible  except  in  some  cases.  Among  the  Chippewas  and  the 
Indians  of  Idaho  Hie  day-school  is  an  impossibility.  1  went  to  visit  tin-  Chippewas 
about  a  year  ago.  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  found  the  scholars  had  stampeded  and  left 
school  and  gone  out  to  pick  cranberries.  1  went  on  among  the  Nez  Perces  and  was  told 
that  when  the  fishing  season  came  it  was  just  as  much  an  impossibility  to  keep  these 
Indians  in  school  as  it  would  lie  to  keep  wild  ducks  from  migrating,  and  when  the  hunt- 
ing season  came  all  these  Indians  would  rush  ofi';  the  farms  ami  even  thing  else  would 
be  left.  In  a  boarding-school,  if  the  children  are  taken  sick,  they  will  connect  some 
superstition  with  it.  and  it  is  only  where  there  is  some  kind  of  power  that  they  can  be 
kept  in  a  boarding-school.  The  plan  lor  industrial  schools  presents  another  difficulty. 
When  we  undertake  in  our  missionary  boards  anything  of  that  kind,  wemust  get  a  farm 
and  expend  several  thousand  dollars,  and  then  we  can't  gel  a  good  title.  There  is  a 
most  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  boards  in  the  great  question  of  industrial 
schools;  how  are  we  to  overcome  these  difficulties?  One  very  important  way  is  for  the 
the  Christian  denominations  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which  they  shall  work  together, 
so  that  they  shall  stand  together  as  one  solid  phalanx.  If  some  sort  of  simple,  practical 
plan  can  be  formulated,  that  we  can  take  back  to  our  constituents  to  be  taken  up,  not 
only  this  year  but  next,  lighting  it  out  on  this  line,  we  can  accomplish  something.  We 
will  rally  round  General  Armstrong  and  the  others  with  their  higher  education.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  of  this  kind  tried.  Among  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  we 
have  a  consecrated  woman  with  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  her  mission  is  to  go  around 
among  the  Indians,  to  follow  up  the  Indian  girls  and  see  what  kind  of  men  they  marry, 
and  show  them  how  to  make  a  child's  dress  and  bake  bread,  etc.,  and  hold  on  to  them 
every  way  she  can.  I  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  such  work  would  be  very  great. 
Still  another  type  of  woman's  work:  About  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  woman, 
whose  name  I  will  not  call,  whose  heart  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  a  Confederate  officer. 
She  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  wrent  out  among  the;  Reeky 
Mountains  in  Idaho,  and  there  consecrated  her  life  to  the  work  among  the  Indians. 
She  had  love  for  the  Indians  which  led  her  to  devote  her  life  entirely  to  them,  to  learn 
their  language,  to  get  into  their  thoughts  and  into  their  hearts.  She  has  never  thought 
any  more  of  coming  back  East  to  visit  her  friends  than  of  going  to  Patagonia.  She  is  a 
good,  strong  Scotch  woman,  with  a  masculine  intellect  and  yet  a  woman's  heart.  She 
knows  theology — the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testament — she  is   reallv  a  living 
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theological  seminary,  and  she  has  trained  up  more  ministers  than  all  the  male  mission- 
aries in  that  country  have  for  the  last  live  years,  1  believe.  There  are  to-day  in  that 
mission  seven  of  her  preachers  besides  other  licentiates.  Five  of  them  the  Presbytery 
have  not  hesitated  to  ordain.  She  sent  me,  not  long  ago,  a  letter  asking  me  if  they 
might  not  have  some  funds  to  send  some  Indian  missionaries  over  among  the  Crows  and 
Cheyennes  in  Montana. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Sheltox.  When  the  committee  appointed  by  this  board  two  years 
ago  visited  President  Cleveland,  he  said  to  them,  among  other  tilings:  "No  matter 
what  I  may  do;  no  matter  what  you  may  do;  no  matter  what  Congress  may  do;  no 
matter  vrhat  may  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  alter  all,  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  question  rests  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  When  President  Cleveland  said  that,  I 
read  between  the  lines  these  facts:  first,  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  In- 
dians than  I  had  »iven  him  credit  for,  and  secondly,  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  than  he  did  about  the  Indians. 

I  feel  to-night  as  we  meet  here  that  this  question  of  education  goes  deeper  than  the 
mere  surface  question.  It  goes  down  into  the  very  motive,  into  the  character  of  the  men 
we  are  trying  to  help.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  question  of  Indian  education  can  be 
met  as  it  must  be  met,  can  be  answered  in  the  only  way  possible  for  it  to  be  answered,  till 
we  have  studied  the  character,  the  religion,  yes,  even  the  superstitions  of  the  Indian.  As 
Dr.  Strieby  has  said,  the  Indian  is  a  superstitions  being.  TheDakotas,  or,  asyoucalJ  them, 
the  Sioux,  have  in  their  Language  the  word  "waukan  tanka."  The  Indian's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  is  "divine  "  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  is  "mysterious." 
As  the  Indian  interprets  religion,  the  divine  to  him  is  mysterious,  and  the  mysterious  di- 
vine.' The  rolling  thunder,  the  flashing  lightning,  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  mountains, 
the  animal  that  escapes  him  when  hunting,  all  are  divine.  Lnd  the  sad  things  about 
the  Indian  gods  are  that  they  arc'  all  gods  of  anger.  They,  he  thinks,  stand  with  up- 
lifted arms  ready  to  strike,  and  the  plan,  the.  thought,  the  study  of  the  Indian's  life  is 
to  escape  the  anger  of  his  gods.  You  go  to  the  Indian  and  ask  him  to  change  his  mode 
of  life  and  he  will  draw  his  blanket  ar  amd  him,  fold  his  aims,  and  look  down  ou  you. 
Ask  him  if  a  house  is  no!  more  comfortable  than  Ids  tepee  and  he  will  ask  you  to  come 
into  his  tepee  next  win'.:  r  and  see.  Ask  him  to  come  into  your  schools  and  he  says:  "I 
can  not;  my  god  says,  'Thou  shalt  not.'  "  Between  him  and  all  advancement,  all  pos- 
sible future  progress,  there  stands  an  angry  god.  Approach  him  from  any  side,  the  first 
thing  you  stumble  over  is  the  man's  religious  convictions.  What  is  the  result?  Before 
you  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  education  you  have  got  to  give  him  a  new  (Jed,  a 
new  hope,  and  a  new  heaven.  The  solving  of  the  educational  problem  is  not  in  Wash- 
ington; it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  our  legislators;  it  is  in  the  hands  and  in  the  hearts  of 
our  Christian  churches.  When  they  gel  ready  to  mo\ e the  educational  problem  will  be 
speedily  answered;  till  they  get  ready,  I  believe  it  never  will  be  answered.. 

The  Indian,  constituted  as  he  is,  is  not  in  a  position  where  the  Government  can  help 
him  educationally.  They  may  permit  secular  schools;  to  him  it  is  always  religious. 
The  day  he  begins  to  Learn  his  alphabet— in  the  very  act,  he  changes  his  religion;  the 
day  lie  takes  his  hoe  mid  begins  to  work  he  confesses  to  the  people  about  him  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  gods  and  Ids  religion  and  he  is  looking  for  the  white  man's  God.  I 
say.  therefore,  the  Government  can  not  do  this  educational  work;  it  must  come  back 
for  its  final  fuliiliinent  to  the  churches  and  to  the  mission  schools  which  are  being  planted 
on  the  reservations.  We  have  emphatic  examples  in  the  history  of  our  work.  Why  is 
it  that  in  the  bills  that  come  before  Congress  these  75,000  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory  are  excluded  ?  Because  they  do  not  need  the  legislation  of  Congress.  Sev- 
enty-five years  ago  you  sent  them  missionaries.  It  has  become  one  of  the  strongest 
convictions  of  my  life  that  this  power  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
question.  The  Government  says  they  are  trying  to  Americanize  the  Indian.  To  Amer- 
icanize them  from  their  standpoint  is  an  impossibility.  But  if  it  were  not  an  impossi- 
bility, that  is  not  the  ucoal;  the  end  for  which  we  are  working  is  rather  the  Christianiz- 
ing of  him,  and  when  we  have  Christianized  him  we  have  made  the  best  American  citi- 
zen that  it  is  possible  to  make.  Mere  secular  education,  were  it  possible  for  the  Indian, 
would  never  accomplish  the  end  desired.  Go  to  the  State  prisons  in  any  of  the  States 
and  they  will  answer  the  question  for  you.  How  many  educated  convicts  have  we  in 
our  large  prisons?  Education  in  these  is  not  a  preventive  of  crime.  No  more  is  it  to 
the  red  man  than  to  the  wrhite  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WABD.  I  have  no  special  wisdom  on  this  point;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  more  than  a  single  thought  that  I  wish  to  present.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  not  stand  in 
the  way,  through  its  executive  department,  of  educating  the  Indians.  A  great  deal 
more  should  be  expected  of  Congress  than  simply  to  stand  out  of  the  way;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  simple  education  by  the  Government  without  Christian  influence  will  ever 
make  decentAmerican  citizens  out  of  the  Indian-:  j  ou  won't  get  the  persons  to  impress 
them  with  the  character  that  they  ought  to  have  without  having  people  who  are  them- 
selves impressed  by  what  is  decent  and  good,  such  as  Christianity  gives. 
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Now.  the  United  stales  can  no!  properly  teach  religion;  I  think  we  may  say  that  safely  ; 
we  <Id  not  ask  the  United  state i  ( io\ (".anient  to  t^ach  religion;  hut  the  Government  can 
determine  that  it  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  other  people  teaching  religion;  that  I 
think  is  the  most  important  thing  to  impress  upon  the  United  States  ( iovernment  at  the 
present  time.  That  it  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  churches;  that  it  shall  not  say 
that  we  have  a  school  here— it  may  be  a  poor  school  or  a  good  school — and  we  will  not 
allow  any  Christian  organization  to  come  in  and  teach  religion  here.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  influence  of  the  Cnited  States  Covernmentover  the  Indian 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  andjust  now,  when  the  Christian  people  of  this  country 
are  coming  up  to  the  work,  there  has  seemed  to  come  a  coldness  over  the  United  States 
Government;  they  have  stood  in  the  way  and  not  sympathized;  there  have  come  in- 
fluences which  are  looking  out  over  these  agencies  for  political  ends  and  political  influ- 
ences,  looking  forward  to  elections  hereafter,  and  perhaps  to  rewarding  those  who  have 
done  good  things  for  the  party.  This  has  come  in  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  have  an  expression  go  forth  to  the  country  that  wherever  a  non- 
partisan civil  service  may  fail,  it  must  not  tail  among  the  Indians:  and  then  if  we  can 
have  that  I  do  not  care  by  what  method  it  is  done. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  sanctify  in  some  kind  of  a  way  the  Indian  management  as  it  is 
now  in  Washington,  but  in  some  way  or  other  we  must  have  public  opinion  and  public 
sentiment  educated  up  to  the  point,  of  understanding  i  hat  the  United  States  Government 
must  not  use  the  Indian  service  for  the  purpose  of  political  ends,  that  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Christian  work  which  the  religious  people  ofthe  country  are  trying  to  do. 
If  these  sentiments  can  he  pressed  upon  the  people  and  upon  Congress,  I  think  we  shall 
do  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  One  ofthe  members  ofthe  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Walby,  was  commissioned  not  long  since  to  visit  all  our  Indian  agencies  in  Dakota,  along 
the  Missouri  River,  and  Nebraska,  to  look  at  everything  critically;  I  requested  .Mr. 
Walby  to  send  me  a  report  and  to  he  sure  and  look  at  everything  and  state  the  extent 
and  quality  ofthe  Indian  supplies,  and  the  progress  in  the  schools,  and  especially  to  in- 
quire at  all  these  agencies,  where  practicable,  the  condition  of  the  students  who  had  hecn 
educated  in  the  Eastern  schools;  what  they  were  doing,  how  they  are  received  and  treated. 
etc. 

Extract  from  letter  read,  as  follows: 

"As  regards  the  condition  of  the  Indian  students  returned  from  the  Eastern  and  other 
schools,  I  find  that  they  came  home  well  dressed,  and  in  appearance  and  manner  sub- 
stantially like  white  people;  but,  instead  of  always  being  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
former  Indian  companions,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  ridicule,  jeers,  and  buffetings, 
and  are  nicknamed  '  pale  laces.'  It  therefore  requires,  in  some  cases,  more  moral  cour- 
age and  stamina  to  withstand  such  derision  and  opprobrium  than  these  young  Indian 
students  are  possessed  of.  The  returned  girls  also  come  back  well  and  tidily  dressed, 
are  generally  improved,  and,  from  their  manner  and  appearance,  attract  much  attention 
rom  both  Indians  and  whites.  In  consequence  they  have  many  admirers,  and  manifold 
fllurements  and  temptations.  In  addition  to  the  above  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  stu- 
dents it  is  now  quite  difficult  to  readily  find  for  all  these  young  men  and  women  such 
suitable  employment  as  they  have  hecn  educated  to.  The  trades  are  already  overdone, 
and  opportunities  for  obtaining  positions  as  teachers  and  missionaries  are  restricted  to 
few  applicants.  What  these  young  people  need  is  ready  and  proper  employment,  urging 
and  encouraging.  Their  influence  on  the  tribe,  as  a  rule,  is  not  pernicious;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  do  exert,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  ci\  ilizing  and  beneficial  effect  is 
apparent.  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  go  hack 
to  the  old-time  ways,  it  being  readily  observable  that  there  is  a  general  and  marked  ad- 
vance in  civilization  among  all  the  tribes  visited/' 

Mrs.  QuiNTON,  President  of  the  Women's  National  Association:  The  text  of  this  even- 
ing and  every  word  that  has  been  said  has  Strongly  and  grandly  emphasized  the  spirit 
ofthe  work  of  the  Women's  Association,  that  is,  the  missionary  spirit. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  what  General  Armstrong  said,  "  That  weshould 
all  iind  something  to  do  and  goat  it."  There  can  not  be  possibly  anythingso  good  as  to 
give  to  these  wild  Indians  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  now  sixty 
tribes  and  hands  of  Indians  without  any  missionary  at  all  of  any  sort,  and  therefore  onr 
association  has  taken  up  a  new  department — the  department  of  missionary  work — and  it 
means  to  try  and  plant  as  many  missions  as  possihle  in  these  agencies;  already  seven  mis- 
sions have  resulted  from  the  efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  work  which  is  being  dome  in  the  homes  among  the  women  and  children  is  that 
which  will  lead  the  tribe  in  the  shortest  way  to  civilization;  the  women  of  the  Omaha 
Keservation  are  in  the  way  of  changing  the  pagan  order  of  things  into  the  Christian  order 
of  things.  In  onr  women's  work  we  are  striking  at  the  very  root  of  things,  and  doing 
that  which  is  most  for  the  good  of  ihe  Indians  through  Chrisf  ian  home  instruction. 

INT  87  Y  2 CJ 
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Miss  Sybil  Carter:  My  heart  almost  stops  beating  sometimes  thinking  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  the  Lord  God  reigneth,  and  He  has  made  of  one  flesh  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  had  a  speech  made  to  me  by  an  Indian  woman  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation.  I  had  gathered  the  women  around  me  and  was  telling  them  that  I 
knew  how  to  teach  school,  and  I  was  proud  of  it;  that  I  could  also  make  my  own  clothes, 
and  I  was  proud  of  that,  too;  and  immediately  the  women  began  to  talk.  "You  make 
that  dress  you  got  on?  ' '  Fortunately  I  had  on  one  which  I  did  make,  and  so  they  stood 
looking  me  over  critically.  Finallyoneof  them  said:  "I  go  to  work,  I  get  money;  1  bay 
new  dress,  I  make  it  so."  I  began  to  tell  her  that  we  wanted  to  teach  them  these  things 
and  to  teach  them  to  be  better  men  and  women,  and  that  by  and  by  we  would  all  be 
gathered  into  the  same  heaven  above,  where  we  would  all  be  cne  in  the  sight  of  the  All 
Father.  The  next  day  we  went  into  the  church  for  a  meeting,  and  that  very  same 
woman  got  up  and  came  and  offered  her  hand  to  me,  and  said:  "  !She  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  the  white  .sister  and  to  touch  her  hand,  to  hear  her  voice;  that  she  was  greatly 
surprised  at  what  the  white  sister  had  been  talking.  Sometimes  she  looked  abroad  and 
saw  the  clouds  go  by,  sometimes  the  rain  fell,  sometimes  the  sunshine  came,  and  she 
would  see  the  fields  grow,  the  flowers,  the  corn,  the  vegetables,  and  then  she  knew  that 
the  (heat  Spirit  was  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  making  all  things  grow  for  our  com- 
fort; and  that  when  the  white  sister  came,  telling  how  that  Great  Spirit  was  the  Father 
who  loved  them  all,  that  lie  was  watching  over  them  and  trying  to  have  them  live 
good  lives,  she  was  astonished.  For,  although  she  could  not  say  it  in  the  words  that 
the  white  sister  said  it,  she  had  been  thinking  the  same  thought,  and  now  she  saw  that 
the  Great  Spirit  was  the  Great  Teacher  of  us  all."  To-night  1  say  to  the  Mohouk  Con- 
ference, is  there  anything  better  that  we  can  do  than  to  keep  on  helping  the  boys  and 
girls?  It  is  hard  work,  but  we  must  find  the  way  to  keep  at  it,  and  help  these  boys 
and  girls  to  the  Christian  life. 

Bishop  AYalkkk,  of  Dakota:  It  is  quite  unexpected  to  me  to  be  called  upon  to  speak 
to-night,  and  1  have  very  little  to  say  on  this  great  subject  of  Indian  education,  because 
I  am  so  new  at  the  work.  Probably  some  of  you  are  aware  that  1  have  been  in  Dakota 
but  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  stand  a  little  among  the 
Indians  and  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  Dakota.  Only  three  weeks  since  I  was  in  one  of 
the  Sioux  Indian  reservations  where  considerable  work  is  being  done  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  was  being  done  was  well  done.  As  we  went , 
hither  and  thither  1  was  struck  with  one  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  effort  that  had 
been  made  to  advance  these  Indians,  the  growth  has  been  comparatively  small.  1  found 
them  living  in  miserable  cottages — they  did  not  live  in  them,  they  fled  from  them  to 
their  little  tepees,  and  found  them  much  more  comfortable  than  the  homes  provided  for 
them  by  the  Government.  I  found  these  huts  to  be  simply  roofed  with  mud  and  the 
floors  were  mud,  and  I  learned  that  consumption,  which  we  hear  of  as  the  disease  that 
is  specially  the  Indian's  disease,  is  the  result  of  living  in  such  wretched  homes,  and  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  for  them  it  is  to  give  them  proper  houses 
to  live  in.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  an  Indian  reservation  in  Dakota  where  there  has 
been  great  wrong  done.  I  refer  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  there  is  known  to  some  of  the  people  here.  On  the  borders  of  Manitoba 
two  townships  have  been  assigned  to  .'JUO  Indians  and  about  1,000  half-breeds.  They 
have  been  crowded  into  that  little  spot,  living  there  for  many  years,  and  there  is  among 
them  a  sense  of  great  injustice,  for  they  claim  as  their  reservation  the  whole  of  that  Tur- 
tle Mountain  section.  It  has  been  recognized  as  their  property  by  the  Government  itself 
in  the  past.  I  think  Commissioner  Price  has  presented  to  Congress  a  very  exhaustive 
report,  which  has  proven  conclusively  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  these  men  has 
this  property  which  is  claimed  by  these  Indians  been  ceded  to  the  Government.  I  could 
not  but  sympathize  with  them  deeply.  These  people  are  gathered  here  with  no  means 
of  support.  All  the}'  receive  from  the  Government  is  4  pounds  of  pork  per  individual 
a  month  and  12  to  15  pounds  of  flour,  and  this  very  irregularly.  Grown  men  and 
grown  women  are  expected  to  subsist  on  this.  The  fact  is,  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  I  have  felt  that  if  it  was  my  privilege  to  say  a  word  here  to-night  I  would 
like  to  present  this  fact,  a  fact  not  known  as  it  should  be  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
Indians,  that  these  people,  gentle  and  quiet  people,  are  wronged.  They  said  to  me  in 
council  that  they  had  been  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  upon  the  whites — 
"Because  we  are  peaceable  Indians  we  are  ignored."  I  ask  for  them  the  sympathy  of 
all  friends  of  Indians  here  to-night.  There  are  about  300  full-blood  and  about  700  to 
800  mixed-bloods,  all  crowded  upon  a  reservation  of  only  two  townships.  One-third  of 
the  reservation  is  arable  land  and  the  rest  is  hilly  or  sandy. 

Q.  Are  there  not  members  of  the  Women's  Association  in  the  States  at  work  for  them? 

A.  None,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  have  been  hidden  away.  They  have  come  before 
my  notice,  and  I  have  wanted,  whenever  I  could  have  the  oppor  unity,  to  speak  of  their 
needs  and  wrongs 
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SECO  M )  DA  ?— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  committee  of  which  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  was  chairman  made  a  report  on  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  the  day  before,  which  was  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Bishop  Huntington,  Dr.-Ward,  and  Mr.  PhilipC.  Garrett,  who  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  some  minutes  for  our  conference  touching  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  State  of  New  York,  present  a  report,  which  is  also  referred  to  the  busi- 
ness committee. 

The  morning  hour  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Rev.  Dr.  CHILDS,  of  Washington.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  Dr. 
Ellinwood's  remarks  at  the  close  of  his  address  last  night.  I  think  that  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  spirit  of  the  conference  never  rose  higher  than  during  last  evening, 
and  it  was  strikingly  painful  for  me  to  hear  Dr.  Ellinwood  say  that  three  of  the  fields  of 
their  labor  had  been  blotted  out  and  those  fields  handed  over  to  another  religious  organ- 
ization. This  conference  is  the  last  body  in  the  world  to  encourage  anything  like  a  cru- 
sade against  any  religious  denomination.  But  there  are  certain  facts  that  should  be 
known,  whatever  action  the  conference  may  choose  to  take  upon  them.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Church  constitutes  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  7.000,000  of  its  population  against  over  r>0,000,000.  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  contract  schools  among 
the  Indians  under  its  control.  These  representatives  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  have  control  of  two-thirds  of  the  contract  Indian  schools  of  the 
country.  They  have,  moreover,  in  Washington,  men  whose  business  it  is  to  forward  the 
interests  of  that  church.  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  communications  that  state  the  wis- 
dom of  Dr.  Ellinwood's  suggestion  here.  1  believe  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  Protestant  churches  for  equal  and  fair  rights.  I  have  here  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  for  some 
years  carried  on  mission  work,  and  their  superintendent  of  it  is  an  excellent  Methodist 
layman,  who,  with  his  wife,  is  there  in  charge. 

The  substance  of  it  is  that  these  people  understand  they  are  to  be  removed  and  that 
others  are  to  be  substituted  in  their  places  in  the  Winnebago  Reservation.  The  Presby- 
terians have  had  a  mission  there  for  some  time,  and  they  have  asked  in  this  allotment 
that  is  going  on  for  land  to  carry  on  their  work.  Side  by  side  with  them  comes  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  demands  20  acres  for  a  mission.  They  have  the  appliances 
necessary  to  establish  a  perfect  center  of  influence.  The  point  to  which  I  call  attention 
is  this,  whether  it  is  not  due  to  ourselves  to  inaugurate  some  measures  by  which  a  fair 
portion,  as  General  Armstrong  has  said,  "a  fair  proportion,  a  just  proportion"  of  the 
Indian  work  shall  be  given  to  those  bodies  who  are  represented,  for  example,  in  this  con- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  that,  since  less  than  one-tenth  are  holding  in  their  hands  two- 
thirds  of  the  appropriations  that  are  made  for  these  Government  schools,  it  is  time  to 
make  a  claim  for  the  representation  of  other  interests  in  the  Department.  I  have  a  large 
number  or*  communications  from  different  persons  all  over  the  country,  which  are  strik- 
ingly alike,  and  show  a  most  remarkable  uniformity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  this  denominational  movement.  I  wrote  to  the  President  a  few  days  ago  and  said 
it  looked  to  me  like  a  concerted  plan.  It  certainly  does  indicate  something  more  than 
a  purpose  to  claim  a  fair  amount  of  influence  from  the  Government. 

Rev.  Dr.  ELLINWOOD:  I  want  to  make  an  explanation  about  rayspeech  last  night.  I 
wish  to  say  that  after  I  sat  down  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  misunderstood.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  say  what  I  meant,  and  also  that  I  do  not  wish  to  propose  any  crusade 
upon  the  Catholics.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  schools  are  simply  these:  Two  of  them 
were  Government  schools  among  the  Chippewas;  they  were  small  schools  which  our  mis- 
sion work  had  gathered.  They  had  Christian  teachers,  and  instead  of  starting  opposition 
schools  we  worked  there  with  them.  There  is  a  rule  that  if  the  number  in  the  day- 
school  falls  below  fifteen  it  must  be  abandoned.  The  Catholic  priest,  knowing  this,  set 
to  work  to  reduce  the  constituency  of  the  Protestant  schools  below  that  point  as  a  means 
of  extinguishing  them.  Our  Protestant  families  are  now  without  the  means  of  edu- 
cating their  children  unless  they  educate  them  in  Catholic  schools.  Now,  the  other  case 
is  not  that  of  a  school  actually  started,  but  one  we  have  been  trying  to  start  for  three 
years  on  the  ground  where  Whitman  fell  a  martyr  by  the  hands  of  Indian  assassins.  We 
proposed  two  years  ago  to  the  Government  that  if  we  could  get  the  permit  to  build  an 
industrial  school  on  this  reservation  we  would  waive  all  rights — though  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  them — to  the  real  estate,  we  would  take  the  risks  and  then  if  they  would 
make  us  an  allowance  of  $108  per  capita,  we  would  go  on  in  the  hope  that  wTe  might 
some  day  get  title  to  the  land.  We  were  put  off  on  one  pretext  and  another;  one  was 
that  the  land  was  soon  to  be  divided  and  they  could  not  assign  us  any  part.  Now,  sir, 
the  simple  result  is  that  we  have  seventy  or  eighty  children  on  that  reservation  without 
any  school  privileges  whatever.     We  are  not  fighting  the  Catholics,  and  I  hope  there 
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will  never  go  out  from  this  conference  anything  having  that  color.  I  hope  this  confer- 
ence will  effect  a  combination  of  all  the  Protestant  forces  that  will  work  along  on  this 
line,  namely:  to  secure  from  the  Government  an  opening  and  scope  for  all  the  schools 
they  feel  disposed  to  establish.  I  want  the  privilege  for  the  mission  boards,  for  the 
women's  association,  for  any  association  whatever,  to  take  these  children  by  one  method 
or  another  and  lead  them  to  Christ  and  educate  them. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  suppose  that  it  is  wrell  known  that  the  schools  in  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  California  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Catholics,  somewhat  properly  so, 
because  they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  charge  of  them. 

Mrs.  Owens.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  this  question  of  schools  on  the 
Indian  reservations.  We  don't  want  any  denominational  contests  over  educating  the 
Indians.  What  we  do  want  is  that  all  our  Christian  churches  may  go  and  tell  the  people 
of  Christ,  may  go  and  teach  these  people  civilization,  may  go  and  help  these  people  out 
of  heathenism  into  Christianity.  There  is  a  barrier  between  the  Indians  aud  the  good 
we  would  do  them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  free  entrance  to  give  a  true  education 
and  Christianity  on  Indian  Reservations  so  long  as  they  are  controlled  as  they  are  now. 
I  know  there  is  an  outcry  that  if  the  reservation  was  thrown  open  many  bad  elements 
will  get  in.  The  Onondaga  Reservation  has  been  very  carefully  kept  shut  up,  and  the 
good  has  been  shut  out.  Oar  Indians  are  controlled  by  the  Indian  Bureau;  where  it  is 
not  able  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint,  they  are  controlled  by  the  Army.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  that  the  Army  has  not  been  in  active  service  among  the  Indians, 
keeping  them  back,  or  driving  them  away,  or  doing  something  with  them.  This  is  no 
party  affair.  No  party  is  responsible  for  it,  but  all  parties  are  responsible  for  it,  and  so 
long  as  the  Indian  Bureau  has  the  power  and  so  much  influence  in  political  matters, 
every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  keep  it  in  existence,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  curtail 
this  power  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  allow  the  Christian  people  to  come  in  and  teach 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  CAPEN.  1  would  Like  to  hear  witness  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  Govern- 
ment school  than  that  one  that  Dr.  Ellinwood  spoke  of.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  work  done  the  very  best.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Ellinwood  is  very  modest  in  his 
demands  when  he  asks  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  there.  In  regard  to  the 
Omaha  Reservation,  I  am  very  glad  to  Bay  that  the  condition  of  things  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished  there,  and  these  people  are 
going  forward  making  great  strides  in  civilization.  They  have  their  own  lands,  and 
each  one  has  his  divided  oil'  and  is  cultivating  it;  they  are  not  receiving  anything  from 
the  Government;  they  have  no  such  thing  as  tribal  relations.  This  is  the  most  hopeful 
thing  I  have  seen  among  the.  Indians:  the  agency  system  is  gone.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Harrison  went  out  in  an  unfavorable  year  and  the  Indians  had  not  done  very  well.  That, 
I  think,  was  due  to  some  trouble  about  the  cattle  lands,  and  there  had  been  some  ques- 
tion about  the  government  of  the  tribe.  All  these  things  had  conspired  to  make  the 
crops  very  bad.  but  this  year  I  think  they  are  larger  than  ever.  They  never  had  so  many 
acres  of  land  in  crops  as  they  have  this  year.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  there,  as 
there  always  must  be  in  a  transition  state,  but  this  fact,  to  my  mind,  is  greater  than  all 
else,  that  they  earn  their  own  way.  l\\  the  summer  time  they  work  on  the  farms,  and 
in  the  winter  they  go  out  and  hunt.  I  see  on  that  reservation  what  seems  to  be  very 
hopeful  in  connection  with  our  eastern  work.  I  went  to  the  homes  of  two  of  our  grad- 
uates who  were  married  before  they  came  to  Hampton.  They  were  living  in  little  cot- 
tages built  by  their  own  hands;  they  are  building  their  homes  by  the  help  of  the  Con- 
necticut Women's  National  Association.  One  of  these  young  men  took  me  cut  and 
showed  me  his  crops.  This  year  he  had  90 acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  had 
built  his  own  house  with  the  help  of  a  neighbor.  He  took  me  around  and  showed  me 
live  hundred  trees  that  he  had  planted  and  a  nice  little  flower  garden  which  he  had 
sowed  from  seed  that  had  been  sent  from  the  East.  He  showed  me  his  barn,  his  horses, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  a  farm — the  best  sort  of  a  farm,  too.  I  heard  about  this  man 
before  I  got  to  the  reservation.  They  told  me  there  was  no  better  corn  grown  in  Ne- 
braska than  his.  This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  higher  education,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  emphasize  a  part  of  the  work  which  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  more  fully  here — 
the  w"brk  of  the  ladies'  associations  in  connection  with  the  land-in-several ty  bill  mak- 
ing it  hopeful  that  these  men  and  women  may  come  out  into  better  things.  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  this  statement  about  the  Omaha  Indians,  and  to  bring  before  you  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  value  to  the  Dawes  severalty  bill  and  the  work  of  the  East- 
ern schools  and  of  the  associations  in  helping  on  this  work. 

Ex-Commissioner  Price.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  requires  a  man  of  a  good  deal 
more  ability  than  I  possess  to  make  a  live  minutes'  speech,  and  say  anything.  If  you 
could  give  me  twenty-live  minutes  I  might  be  able  to  say  something.  But  you  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  live  minutes  to  talk  upon  one  point.  Now  you  all  know  with- 
out my  telling  you  that  in  General  Grant's  administration  the  direction  of  the  agencies, 
through  the  agents,  was  placed  with  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  and 
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you  all  know  that  subsequent  to  that  time  it  was  taken  away  from  them  and  placed 
back  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  [f  there  is  any  one  organization  in  this  world  which  has 
no  power  to  do  anything  it  is  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  Indian  Bureau  can't  spend  50  cents 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  talk  about  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau illustrates  the  idea  of  the  man  who  was  looking  tor  work  and  came  along  to  a  tan- 
nery. He  asked  the  gentleman  in  charge  if  he  could  give  him  work  to  do!  He  said, 
"  Yes;  L  can  give  you  work;  I  have  a  place  lor  yon:"  and  he  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
tannery,  and  set  him  down  on  a  stool.  "  What  am  T  to  do  here?  "  said  the  man  in  sur- 
prise. "Sit  still  and  let  them  break  hark  over  your  head."  And  that  is  about  what 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  to  do.  At  the  request  of  Secretary  Kirkwood  I  took  the  Com- 
niissionership  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  When  I  went  in  there  I  found  that  the  religious 
denominations  had  control  of  tfie  appointments  of  the  agencies.  After  Garfield  died  and 
President  Arthur  came  into  power,  [detected  before  a  great  while  that  there  was  an 
indication  of  a  change.  I  spoke  to  Secretary  Teller  about  it.  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  to  retain  the  old  order  of  things,  although  he  did  not  say  he  was  in 
favor  ofa  change.  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  change  was  effected,  and  so  far  as  my 
action  was  concerned  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  had  nothing  to  say  so  much 
as  to  send  up  a  name.  I  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Kirkwood:  "  They  have  slammed 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  religious  societies,  and  the  thing  has  gone  hack  into  the  old 
rut." 

The  chairman  read  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Atkins  pertaining  to  the  order  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  about  teaching  or  speaking  the  Indian  language  in  the  schools,  and  an- 
nounced that  as  the  special  order  for  this  hour,  and  Dr.  Strieby  opened  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Steieby.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  some  diffidence,  tor,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  doubtless  friends  and  individuals  here  who  take  a  different  view  from  the' one 
I  shall  present;  in  the  next  place,  1  am  a  new  convert  to  the  view  I  shall  present.  When 
our  friends  began  to  preach  their  opposition  to  the  ( lovernment  ruling  on  this  case.  I 
was  a  pretty  thorough  convert  to  the  English,  and  thought  it  was  a  thing  to  be  pushed 
forward.  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  the  Indian  vernacular  is  to  have  no  permanent 
preservation;  that  the  Indian  language  has  no  vocabulary  or  anything  that  will  make 
it  of  permanent  value  in  the  world;  and.  therefore,  as  scon  as  we  can  get  it  out  of  the 
way  with  no  harm  done,  I  think  it    is  well  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Upshaw  said  that  his   last  order  LS   based  upon  what  have  gone  before;  upon  the 

first  utterance  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1885.  A  common  English  edu- 
cation is  to  be  given  to  these  people — the  [ndians.  The  next  year  he  advanced  some- 
what and  said:  "There  is  not  an  Indian  pupil  whose  tuition  is  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  (lovernment  who  is  permitted  to  study  any  other  language  than  our  vernacular." 

Then  the  next  in  the  order,  "That  all  schools  conducted  by  missionaries  shall  confine 
their  teaching  to  the  English  language."  Later,  he  said  of  all  schools  on  Indian  reser- 
vations: "No  school  will  be  permitted  on  the  reservation   in  which  the  English  is  not 

exclusively  taught:''  this  Assistant  Commissioner  Upshaw  put  a  climax  on  by  saying: 
"  Nothing  but  English  must  be  taught  or  spoken  in  the  school."  Now  this  is  a  fair  in- 
stance of  evolution;  the  germ  of  protoplasm  is  in  that  vague  statement  of  Commissioner 
Atkins  in  1885,  and  it  goes  on  developing  till  the  full  fruit  is  given  by  Mr.  Upshaw. 
1  want  to  statesomeof  the  hinderances  of  Christians  tor  preparing  missionaries  to  preach 
to  the  Indian  in  the  vernacular.  As  we  tried  last  night  to  show,  the  whole  history  of 
the  Indians  is  a  history  of  Christian  missions — a  history  of  the  vernacular.  In  the  day 
of  Pentecost  it  was  said  that  every  man  heard  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  horn. 
It  would  have  been  no  greater  miracle  lor  the  Divine  Spirit  to  make  every  man  under- 
stand in  the  language  in  which  Peter  spoke,  but  the  Divine  Spirit  thought  it  best  to  let 
every  man  hear  his  own  language — the  language  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  born. 

It  has  become  a  maxim  that  you  can  best  teach  a  man  in  the  language  of  the  land  in 
which  he  was  born.  The  most  of  the  adult  Indians  never  will  learn  the  Englisb  lan- 
guage, and  the  Christian  Church  must  neglect  them  or  they  must  teach  men  to  go  and 
preach  to  them  in  the  vernacular.     Now  are  we  prepared  to  say  vernacular  or  nothing? 

It  may  be  said,  why  not  educate  the  present  generation  of  the  school  age  in  English? 
That  would  sacrifice  at  least  the  present  generation  of  adults;  and  then  it  can't  be  done; 
you  can  not  at  once  educate  the  children  of  school  age  among  the.  Indians.  There  are 
about  46,000  children  of  school  age,  and  13,000  are  pupils  now  attending  school.  Now 
the  Government  has  made  some  reports  which  lead  me  to  say  that  the  furnishing  of 
school-houses  for  33,000  children  will  cost  a  little  less  than  half  a  million;  for  teachers 
and  books  a  little  over  half  a  million;  so  that,  at  the  outside,  it  would  require  an  appro- 
priation of  over  a  million  dollars  the  first  year;  and  then  what  is  more  important,  you 
can't  get  the  right  sort  of  teachers;  it  will  require  nearly  a  thousand  teachers  to  go  into 
this  work,  and  at  once.  If  we  could  find  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Ellinwood  told  us  about 
last  night,  I  would  say  let  us  at  once  do  it;  but  such  teachers  do  not  come  every  day. 
1  have  found  great  difficulty  to  get  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  South,  and  to  get 
teachers  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  to  send  out  to  the  remotest  parts  of  these  Indian 
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reservations  is  utterly  impracticable.  In  ten  years  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools 
has  scarcely  trebled,  whereas  the  appropriation  from  the  Government  has  multiplied 
forty-fold.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  last  ten  years  in  regard  to 
this  pushing  of  the  school?  It  will  require  sixty  years  until  you  have  got  these  children 
all  into  the  schools;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  require  half  a  century  before  the 
English  language  can  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  Indians. 

Are  the  churches  willing  to  wait  half  a  century  for  this?  I  think  not.  There  is  an- 
other objection;  while  the  permanent  use  of  the  Indian  language  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence, this  temporary  use  is  of  inestimable  consequence;  first  of  all,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Indian  should  be  reached  in  his  present  condition  by  the  vernacular  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  the  Indian.  We  tried  to  show  last  night  that  when  the  Indian  becomes  a 
Christian  his  eyes  are  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  idea  of  a  right  life,  of  a  right  civi- 
lization; it  is  then  that  he  begins  for  the  first  time  to  know  the  value  of  the  English 
language,  and  English  industries,  and  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  we  can  get  at  him,  and 
we  will  shut  this  great  means  of  access  if  we  deny  him  the  privilege  of  the  vernacular  as 
a  means  of  interpreting  the  English  religion. ,  General  Armstrong  is  perhaps  as  little  de- 
voted to  mere  routine  in  the  matter  of  teaching  the  vernacular  as  anybody,  but  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  use  the  vernacular  in  order  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  English; 
if  we  take  Mr.  Upshaw's  dictum,  how  arc  you  going,  in  Hampton  or  Carlisle  or  anywhere 
else,  to  get  an  Indian  to  understand  what  the  English  word  means?  Dr.  Lowrey  told 
me  not  long  since  that  he  heard  from  a  certain  school  where  the  Indian  children  read  in 
the  third  reader  most  beautifully,  and  come  to  find  out,  they  didn't  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  they  read.  We  are  not  prepared  for  that  kind  of  teaching  or  reading. 
The  Indian  language  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  the  children  to  understand  the 
English;  we  must  use  the  vernacular  to  reach  the  Indian. 

We  will  carry  the  work  to  a  greater  advantage  than  ever  before  if  we  only  get  a  lit- 
tle more  steam  into  the  whole  thing.  I  have  met  Commissioner  Upshaw  several  times, 
and  he  has  always  treated  me  very  gentlemanly,  but  the  idea  of  either  Commissioner 
Atkins  or  Assistant  Commissioner  Upshaw  dictating  what  shall  be  done  by  these  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  trying  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  this  country — I  don't  believe  that  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  ('lunch,  and  the  rest  of  us  ought  to  stand  it.  I  think 
that  we  want  to  say  that  under  the  Constitution'of  the  Tinted  States  we  have  rights  in 
this  matter  which  no  functionary  of  the  Government  shall  attempt  to  interfere  with.  I 
do  honestly  believe  thai  if  we  could  lay  these  facts  before  Commissioner  Atkins,  he  would 
rescind  that  order  in  so  far  as  to  allow  churches  in  their  own  schools  to  do  as  they 
might  think  best  in  regard  to  the  education  of  teachers  and  preachers  for  Christian  work, 
and  I  l>elieve  he  would  withdraw  the  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  the  language  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  the  English  in  Indian  schools.  I  think  if  we  would  go  to  Commisioner 
Atkins  and  propose  to  have  this  thing  settled,  and  say  to  him,  "  If  not  possible  for  you 
to  do  anything,  we  will  call  upon  the  Secretary  and  then  go  and  seethe  President  about 
it,"  I  believe  thai  it  could  be  brought  around  without  any  unnecessary  agitation,  and 
our  object  accomplished,  if  we  have  nerve  about  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  GlLMAN.  The  matter  that  comes  before  us  is  clearly  stated  in  the  letters 
which  General  Fisk  has  read  from  the  Indian  Department  to  the  missionaries  and  agents 
in  the  field.  There  is  possibly  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  letters  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  regulation  in  them  was  to  be  carried.  The  Commissioners  both 
speak  emphatically  in  prohibition  of  the  use.  for  instruction,  of  the  Dakota  language. 
Whether  they  can  mean  by  that  instruction  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  Dakota  language 
in  schools,  especially  Dakota  grammar,  does  not  appear.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indian 
language  shall  not  be  used  in  the  schools;  and  exception  is  taken  even  to  the  use  of  the 
interlinear  hooks.  The  letter  which  I  received  myself  from  the  Commissioner  gave  me 
to  understand  expressly  that  this  regulation  was  designed  to  apply  to  all  Indian  schools 
on  all  reservations,  to  mission  schools  as  well  as  those  sustained  by  the  Government 
alone;  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  he  had  announced  in  his  first  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  withdraw  from  it,  al- 
though the  formulation  of  the  rule  had  only  been  made  then  a  few  months,  so  far  as  I 
ha^j  been  able  to  learn.  The  announcement  of  the  rule  seems  only  to  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  reservations  and  agencies  on  the  Dakota  Reservation. 

It  seems  tome  that  the  terms  of  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioner  are  a  direct  in- 
terference with  the  missionary  work  of  our  churches.  The  Commissioner's  aim  is  to 
Americanize  the  Indians.  The  missionary  societies  are  not  aiming  professedly  to  Amer- 
icanize the  Indians,  but  to  Christianize  them.  The  experience  of  the  missionary  socie- 
ties the  world  over  is  that,  beginning  with  the  conscience  and  hearts  of  men,  they  must 
be  reached  through  the  language  which  they  spoke  in  their  childhood.  Hence  the  first 
thing  the  missionary  does  in  going  to  a  pagan  peopleis  to  get  hold  of  their  languarge,  to 
reduce  it  to  writing  and  make  a  vocabulary,  and  then  put  in  it  some  portion  of  the  word 
of  God.     That  is  the  missionary  rule  the  world  over.     The  ruling  of  the  Commissioner 
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is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  plan  among  the  American  In- 
dians. The  American  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  Indian  Scriptures.  The  Dakota 
Bible  is  completed,  and  for  ten  years  or  more  has  been  circulated  among  the  Indians. 
This  spring  we  had  an  application  for  a  thousand  copies  to  send  out  among  these  Indians. 
Quite  a  number  of  languages  have  been  enriched  with  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  I 
think  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  are  aboui  twenty  languages  that  have  re- 
ceived some  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  one  phase  oi  this  conflict  seems  to  me  the 
conscientious  conviction  of  some  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field  that  they  must  acquire 
the  Indian  language,  and  instruct  in  the  Indian  language  as  means  of  carrying  out  their 
work  acceptably.  1  think  Mr.  Williamson  has  taken  a  position  that  will  make  him  a 
martyr,  if  the  Government  suppresses  the  schools  in  winch  he  is  interested.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  he  avoided;  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  conflct  of  that  kind.  Jt  may 
be  avoided  by  the  modification  of  the  order  of  the  Indian  Commissioner.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  Constitution.  1  think  that  is  a  point  well  taken.  My  im- 
pression of  it  would  be  something  like  this:  If  the  missionaries  among  the  Dakotas  de- 
sire to  teach  the  boys  under  their  care  to  read  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  own 
language,  they  may.  The  Commissioners  say  it  they  do,  they  arc-  not  to  be  allowed  on 
the  reservation.  Bishop  Hare  has  an  entire  prayer-book  complete  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage printed  for  use  in  his  service.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  of  I  be  service  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  If  there  should  be  resistance  made  to  the  use  of  the  Dakota  language  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  confirmation,  how  will  they  be  able  to  answer  questions  in 
the  Catechism  ?  The  ruling  of  the  Commissoner  is  that  Bishop  Hare's  teachers  shall  not 
instruct  the  Indians  in  their  language  on  any  occasion.  The  general  principles  in  Chris- 
tianity are,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  men  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  born.  That  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  of  Secretary  Treat,  lie  said:  "You 
may  be  sure  that  a  man  must  be  converted  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  born." 
The  principal  question  is  how  are  you  goinii;  to  get  those  things  to  bear  on  those  20,000 
children  whom  you  can't  get  into  your  schools,  whom  you  can't  isolate  from  their  homes? 

"  If  we  must  not  teach  in  the  vernacular,  the  right  hand  of  tin;  teacher  is  uone.  Our 
board  the  last  year  has  closed  up  day  schools  among  the  Dakotas.  The  Episcopalians 
have  used  the  Dakota  language  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  schools.  As  to  the  best 
course  for  us  to  pursue  we  are  not  fully  determined;  in  most  schools  we  can  not  comply: 
as  the  teachers  are  not  competent;  they  will  have  to  be  closed.  Nowr,  as  to  the  legal 
status  ot  the  case  I  would  like  more  light.  Has  any  government  the  right  to  forbid 
a  parent  to  teach  his  child  in  the  only  language  he  knows?  If  one  may,  may  not 
half  a  dozen  employ  the  same  meaus  to  teach  them?  These  orders  are  in  connection 
with  others  that  no  children  are  to  be  permitted  to  go  away  to  contract  or  other  school 
until  the  Government  schools  are  full.  They  have  heretofore  been  permitted  to  go  from 
the  Government  schools  to  our  Sabbath-schools.  Hereafter  the  Government  is  to  con- 
duct the  Sabbath-school  for  them.  Is  it  not  right  to  inquire  what  right  parents  have 
over  their  children,  and  also  what  is  the  relation  of  the  churches?" 

Rev.  Dr.  Kendall.  I  said  the  other  day  at  the  conference  in  New  York,  I  am  not 
certain  that  we  have  any  grievance  in  this  case  except  that  grievance  of  amity  and  good 
brotherhood,  because  in  all  our  schools  we  insist  on  teaching  the  English.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  intended  to  prevent  entirely  the  use  of  the  Indian  tongues.  I 
can't  think  so  ill  of  the  Department  as  that.  I  can't  think  that  is  intended;  there  is 
nothing  that  looks  like  it  except  this  ruling  about  the  use  of  interlinear  books.  It  seems 
to  me  an  outrageous  thing  that  any  man  could  do  that  who  understands  anything  about 
district-school  teaching.  Now,  I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Biggs's  teaching  a  class  of  young 
men,  teaching  them  English,  and  nothing  but  English,  why  he  may  not  say  to  a  Dakota 
boy  that  word  means  so  and  so,  whatever  it  is,  in  Dakota;  he  is  teaching  them  Eng- 
lish. Now,  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Does  that  rule  forbid  that?  I  do  not  believe  it 
does.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  we  shall  find  everything  coming  into  shape  after  all. 
I  don't,  believe  that  Mr.  Atkins  has  so  committed  himself  but  that  when  we  go  to  him 
with  a  committee  on  that  subject  he  will  say,  "You  have  misunderstood  me,"  and  1  think 
he  will  mean  exactly  what  we  mean.  And  hence  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  outraged  if  I  have  misunderstood  it;  if  they  propose  to  stop  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  missionary,  or  a  teacher  from  teaching  our  language  or  any  lan- 
guage they  see  fit  anywhere  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  our 
Government  is  going  in  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  clerk  may  say  or  do,  but  I  ap- 
prehend when  we  get  down  to  it  we  shall  find  that  we  may  teach  just  as  these  men  want 
to  teach,  for  I  feel  just  as  much  as  the  brother  that  has  spoken  the  outrage  it  would  be 
not  to  read  your  Dakota  Bible  or  your  Dakota  prayer-book;  to  say  that  your  mission- 
aries could  not  put  the  Bible  into  the  Cherokee  language,  that  you  should  not  use  the 
Cherokee  language.  I  think  we  shall  find  when  we  put  the  difficulty  before  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  will  have  permission  to  use  it  in  some  way  or  other.  I  can't  think  the 
ruling,  so  arbitrary,  so  wrong,  so  contrary  to  common  sense  (for  these  men  have  some 
common  sense)  as  to  place  that  interpretation  upon  it." 
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Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  from  Rosebud  Agency.  This  whole  matter  has  come  up  since 
I  left  the  Indian  field.  I  think  I  understand  pretty  well  what  the  situation  is.  I  have 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  school  work  out  there  as  well  as  the  mission  work,  and 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Government  schools  as  well  as  mission  schools.  1  believe 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  wholly  right  in  making  all  possible  effort  to  secure 
in  all  schools  throughout  the  Indian  country  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  can  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  he  intends  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
Indian  language  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  truly  without  sense  for  a  man  to 
propose  that  schools  shall  be  carried  on  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  speak  another 
language,  uuless  we  are  permitted  to  teach  him  through  the  medium  of  his  own  language. 
I  can't  see  how  the  thing  is  possible,  and  therefore  I  don't  think  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department.  The  Government  teaches  children  through  the  medium  of  the  In- 
dian language;  neither  can  we  do  anything  unless  we  are  permitted  to  do  so  through 
their  mother  tongue.  I  have  seen  schools  carried  on  where  the  teachers  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  Indian  language,  and  the  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
in  English  and  no  use  whatever  was  made  of  the  Indian  language,  and  1  am  tree  to  say 
that  I  consider  any  school  so  conducted  as  an  absolute  failure:  it  is  simply  pouring  water 
on  the  sand.  I  have  seen  children  who  could  read  fluently  in  English  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  were  reading.  Take  a  Greek  book  or  Latin  book  and  you  can  learn 
to  lead  the  te.\;  quite  fluently  and  yet  you  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  language  it- 
self. 1  do  not  think,  as  1  understand  it,  that  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of  that 
order,  unless  of  what  Mr.  Upshaw  is  said  to  introduce  into  his  letter,  which  seemed  to  me 
a  modification  of  the  original  order,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  slip  on  his  part.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Indian  language  can  not  be  used  in  the  schools  at  all,  then  this  conference  has  a 
right,  it  becomes  a  duty,  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  such  an  order.  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  states  has  any  right  to  promulgate  such  an 
order,  and  I  don't  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  any  sympathy  what- 
soever with  such  a  move. 

General  WHITTLESEY.  1  think  it  has  already  been  shown,  in  an  extract  from  the 
paper  which  has  been  read,  that  the  orders  have  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  the  public  press.  From  the  same  paper  read  this  morning  that  has  the  sanction  of 
the  Commissioner  I  read  a  portion  myself:  "The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  states  upon  any  missionary  body  has  never  been  considered.  The  reasons 
for  desiring  the  Indians  taught  in  the  English  Language  are  so  sell-evident  and  apparent 
that  it  was  supposed  every  friend  of  Indian  education  would  gladly  co  operate  witli  the 
Government  in  the  good  work.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  the  Indians  in  the 
vernacular  is  not  prohibited.  All  that  the  Indian  Office  expects  done  is  that  in  the 
schools  established  lor  teaching  the  rising  generation  the  language  of  the  republic;  of 
which  they  are  to  become  citizens  shall  be,  taught,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  understand  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  them  and  have  intelligent  intercourse 
with  their  fellow -citizens,  and  valuable  time  shall  not  he  wasted  in  learning  a  useless 
language  which  has  no  literature  and  no  tradition."  At  the  same  lime  I  received  that 
paper]  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Indian  Office,  dated  September  24th.  It  is  not 
written  by  the  Commissioner;  it  is  a  personal  letter  to  me,  and  perhaps  1  should  not  be 
justified  in  giving  the  name  of  the  writer.  The  letter  says:  "  I  showed  your  letter  to 
the  Commissioner,  and  he  suggests  my  mailing  a  copy  of  the  Carlisle  Morning  Star,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  orders  themselves  as  well  as  some  explanations."  "The  order  does 
not  prohibit  preaching  in  the  Indian  dialect  or  the  teaching  of  adults  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, nor  the  use  of  the  Bible  printed  in  the  native  language,"  so  that  the  alarm  of 

the  Bible  Society  is  needless;  their  Bibles  may  go  forth  just  as  before.  "One  agent  has 
informed  the  office  thai  he  interprets  the  order  to  refer  to  children  of  school  age  between 
six  and  sixteen,  and  this  construction  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner.  That 
may  be  considered  as  final."  Now.  our  older  missionary  societies,  the  American  Board 
and  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Hoard,  which  has  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  made  a  great  mistake  when  they  began  mission  work  among  the  Indians — a 
mistake  which  was  inevitable  in  their  situation.  Tbey  treated  Indians  as  foreign  na- 
tions. The  Government  had  treated  the  Indians  as  foreign  nations,  and  had  been  mak- 
ing treaties  with  them  all  along,  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  missionary  socie- 
ties should  follow  in  the  same  line.  We  ail  now  fully  understand  that  the  Government 
made  a  great  mistake  in  having  made  these  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Indian  civiliza- 
tion would  have  been  advanced  a  halt  a  century  if  not  a  century  further  than  it  is  if  no 
treaties  had  been  made  with  them,  but  we  had  reirarded  the  Indians  as  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  being  inhabitants  with  ourselves;  they  would  not  have  been, 
driven  from  Pennsylvania,  from  Massachusetts,  and  from  New  York  as  they  have  been 
to  the  far  West.  But  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  we  should  follow  in  the  same  line 
and  go  to  work  among  the  Indians  as  foreign  nations,  just  as  we  went  to  work  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan.     We  established  foreign  missions  in  Wisconsin  and  foreign  missions 
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in  the  Slate  of  New  York;  a  great  mistake  was  made  iii  my  judgment.  H"  we  had 
called  them  domestic  missions,  and  regarded  the  Indians  as  American  people  from  the 
beginning,  and  treated  them  as  such,  how  much  more  rapidly  this  work  would  have 
gone  forward.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  in  company  with  Hon.  E.  P.  Smith,  who 
was  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1  went  to  visit  the  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  On  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations  we  made  a  pretty  thorough 
investigation  of  their  condition.  On  Sunday  we  attended  church  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  where  the  venerable  Mr.  Wight  was  then  missionary,  and  I  was  called  upon 
to  preach  to  the  people.  I  got  up  and  began  to  preach,  but  before  I  had  spoken  one 
sentence  an  interpreter  sprung  up  and  repeated  it  in  the  Indian  language,  and  so  I  had 
to  go  on  all  the  way  through.  Alter  sixty  years  of  missionary  work  among  the;  In- 
dians on  that  reservation,  1  could  not  preach  to  them  in  the  English  language  right,  in 
the  middle  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  said  to  myself  that  is  a  shame.  These  In- 
dians ought  to  be  English-speaking  Indians  to-day.  The  Seneca  language  should  be  a 
dead  language  to-day,  just  as  much  as  the  language  in  which  the  Flint  Bible  was  printed 
has  become  a  dead  language.  There  should  not  be  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  native  tongue  alter  sixty  years  of  missionary  work.  Judge  Draper  told 
us  the  Other  day  that  the  majority  still  speak  their  own  dialect  and  hold  to  their  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
that?  It  is  that  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  track  all  this  time.  We  have  been  teaching 
the  Indian  race  Indian.  We  have  been  putting  up  the  fence  stronger  and  stronger  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  We  have  heard  it  said  in  this  room  that  we  do 
not  want  to  raise  any  more  Indians:  we  shall  keep  it  up  as  long  as  we  keep  teaching 
them  their  own  language,  it  has  been  said  we  want  to  break  down  the  fence  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  so  by  the  severalty  bill.  But 
we  are  building  up  this  fence  all  the  time  we  are  teaching  the  Indian  language;  so  1  say 
that  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  this  and  take  another  course.  Nobody  has  a  grievance  in 
regard  to  this  order  except  the  Congregational  Missionary  Association,  that  lias  inher- 
ited the  work  of  the  old  American  Board  and  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Hoard.  All  the 
other  missionary  societies  are  carrying  on  their  work  in  English  entirely,  except  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  All  the  schools  are  using  English  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
All  these  civilized  nations  have  abolished  Indian  books  from  their  schools  entirely;  they 

have  only  English  books.  They  have  found  that  the  way  to  educate  and  civilize  is  to 
teach  them  English,  so  we  shall  find  it  all  over  the  country.  The  quicker  we  can  make 
the  men  capable  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  and  able  to  stand  up  as  men 
among  men  in  the  territories  in  which  they  live,  the  taster  they  are  advanced  towards 
civilization. 

Remarks.  This  letter  that  General  Fiske  read  don't  touch  Commissioner  Upshaw's 
dictum.  There  is  no  intimation  that  it  is  to  lie  withdrawn,  and  that  stands  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  department. 

Answer.  If  you  take  a  boj  into  your  school  and.  educate  him  in  English  up  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  then  you  can  put  him  into  your  higher  schools  and  train  him  lor  a 
teacher  or  a  preacher.  In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  order,  while  J  approve  the  action 
of  the  department  as  a  whole.  1  would  r.ot  go  so  far  at  once.  1  would  say  that  a  mission 
school  that  is  supported  entirely  by  private  contributions  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  its 
own  way,  for  the  present,  lint  1  would  urge  the  employment  of  teachers  who  can 
teach  English  as  s«on  as  possible. 

Dr.  Abbott  requests  that  the  paragraph  from  the  Christian  Union  should  be  read. 

General  WhittlkskY.  The  paragraph,  which  correctly  stated  the  position,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  But  now  all  at  once  the  Government,  with  an  experience  of  its  own  of  less  than 
four  years,  has  come  into  direct  opposition  with  these  long-experienced  Christian  teach- 
ers, and  has  ordered  their  well-tried  methods  to  be  discontinued  and  its  own  to  be  sub- 
stituted, that  all  schools  taught  by  native  teachers  in  the  Dakota  language  shall  be 
closed,  that  all  our  stations  where  converted  native  teachers  are  teaching  in  the  only 
language  which  they  can  speak  or  their  people  understand  shall  cease  to  exist,  till  the 
English,  and  the  English  entirely,  shall  come  into  common  use.  The  orders  from  Wash- 
ington forbid  instruction  in  the  schools  in  the  Indian  language  on  Indian  reservations, 
whether  Government  or  mission  schools,  and  no  mission  school,  though  wholly  supported 
by  the  churches,  will  be  allowed  upon  the  reservation  that  does  not  comply  with  these 
regulations,  and  agents  are  advised  that  this  rule  must  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

Rev.  Dr.  Beard.  In  the  first  place,  this  decree  of  the  Indian  Bureau  closes  up  all  our 
out-stations  where  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  native  teachers.  •  We  have  several  out- 
stations  where  the  teacher  instructs  in  the.  only  language  that  he  has,  and  that  is  the 
vernacular.  This  rule  shuts  off  all  these  out-stations,  and  I  understand  from  General 
Whittlesey  that  that  is  correct.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  teachingof  theology,  our  the- 
ological school,  for  instance,  at  Santee,  is  informed  that  there  must  be  no  teaching  of 
any  kind  there  in  the  vernacular.  They  teach  theology  in  the  vernacular,  and  they 
can't  teach  it  in  any  other  way,  to  fit  these  men  to  go  and  preach  as  missionaries  to 
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their  people.  They  are  shut  off  by  this  from  teaching  theology;  the  people  have  not 
sufficient  command  of  the  English  language  and  can't  get  sufficient  command  to  learn 
theology  and  teach  correctly  to  their  people;  and  in  the  next  place,  with  reference  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  and  the  advancement  which  has  been  made  as  regards 
methods,  I  am  free  to  say  that  there  are  no  schools  among  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion that  will  compare  in  excellence  and  ability  and  attainments  with  the  schools  at 
Santee  and  the  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williamson,  where  these  methods  have 
been  pursued  from  the  beginning,  and  where  they  have  made  the  very  greatest  attain- 
ments, and  where  there  is  the  most  help  for  the  Indian. 

The  following  committee  on  this  question  of  language  was  appointed:  Dr.  Elliuwood, 
Bishop  Huntington,  Dr.  Strieby,  General  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Goddard,  Miss  Kate  Foote, 
Miss  Laura  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Barstow.  I  dislike  very  much  to  disagree  with  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Strieby, 
and  his  associates,  and  yet  I  beg  to  state  very  briefly  some  very  painful  experiences  I 
had  in  some  of  these  missions  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Santee  I  was  there  on  the  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Riggs.  I  was  glad  when  he  said  to  me, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  I  went  and  heard  Father  Riggs  preach  in  the 
morning  in  the  Indian  language,  and  I  was  not  greatly  edified.  There  were  as  many 
American  listeners  as  Indian. 

I  will  state  that  I  found  in  the  school  that  only  the  Indian  language  was  taught.  It 
was  testified  that  they  taught  Indian  in  order  to  teach  English. 

Mr.  Sjieltox.  I  would  say  that  if  a  student  in  Santee  from  half  past  7  in  the 
morning  till  half  past  8  in  the  evening  speaks  in  the  Dakota  language  he  is  pun- 
ished; it  is  not  allowed  in  any  school  except  half  an  hour  after  rising,  before  breakfast, 
and  a  half  hour  before  retiring  in  the  evening.  The  Interlinear  Reader,  published  by 
order  of  the  Indian  Department,  has  been  used  in  Santee.  The  order  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment was  the  first  intimation  they  had  saying  their  contracts  would  be  suspended 
if  we  continued  to  use  them. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  This  discussion  has  struck  me  as  pointing  to  the  weak  point, 
if  there  be  a  weak  point,  in  these  orders  in  making  no  distinction  between  Government 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  private  schools,  maintained  by  private  men,  on  the  other. 
I  sympathize  very  strongly  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  instruction  in  the 
English  language  and  the  object  to  which  these  rules  are  directed,  but  I  also  have  an 
equal  sympathy  with  liberty.  These  reservations  now  have  to  be  gradually  thrown  open. 
The  question  will  come  as  to  the  control  that  is  still  to  be  exercised  and  the  measures 
still  to  be  imposed.  Those  processes  will  be  slow,  and  now  this  question  connects  itself 
with  a  larger  one,  undoubtedly  the  ( rovernment  should  regulate  its  own  schools  and  im- 
pose conditions  on  these  schools. 

If  it  sees  fit  to  prohibit  any  instruction  in  the  vernacular  in  its  own  schools,  perhaps 
that  may  be  a  question  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with;  but  the  question  whether  it  shall 
prohibit  such  instruction  by  private  enterprise  is  another  thing.  The  point  is  that  these 
private  schools  are  wasting  valuable  time;  that  can  he  safely  left  to  the  private  individ- 
uals to  determine.  If  it  should  be  the  result  that  private  schools  are  left  free  to  pursue 
their  own  method.  I  think  that  we  may  trust  to  Christian  rivalry  to  use  good  methods 
to  solve  that  question  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  so  trespassed  upon  the  time  belonging  to  the  discussion 
of  woman's  work  among  the  Indians  that  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  session  from  3  to 
5  this  afternoon,  and  that  the  first  hour  be  thrown  open  for  any  statement  that  any 
member  of  the  conference  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  ABBOTT,  chairman  of  the  business  committee.  This  evening  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  results  of  the.  Dawes  bill,  to  be  opened  by  President  Magill,  of 
Swarthmore  College,  followed  by  Senator  Dawes. 

SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Smiley  read  extracts  from  letters  he  had  received  from  prominent  friends  of  the 
Indians  who  were  invited  to  the  conference,  but  were  unable  to  attend.  Letters  were 
also  read  from  Commissioner  Atkins  and  General  Miles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  take  up  the  special  order  of  the  morning  on  the  skirmish 
line  "Woman's  work  among  the  Indians." 

At  the  call  of  the  Chair,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  president  of  the  Women's  National  In- 
dian Association,  spoke  to  the  question,  "  What  can  women  do  in  Indians'  behalf?"  by 
giving  a  resume  of  the  wTork  of  that  society  for  the  year.  She  said:  "The  work  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers  and  members,  and  their  purpose  to  pursue  it 
persistently  has  strengthened,  while  the  association  has  grown  geographically  and  nu- 
merically during  the  year.  It  has  also  been  incorporated,  its  charter  bearing  date  of 
February  26,  1887,  and  there  have  been  a  hundred  or  more  branches  organized  since  the 
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beginning.  The  .Massachusetts  auxiliary  has  eighteen  or  twenty  branches,  and  lias  had 
a  year  of  very  earnest  work  of  various  kinds,  and  has  supported  two  missionaries  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  Connecticut  auxiliary  has  secured  new  branches,  has  done  efficient  work 
for  the  general  cause,  and  has  furnished  the  entire  equipment  and  two  salaries  foranew 

mission  in  Idaho,  while  another,  the  Eastern  New  York  auxiliary,  furnishes  a  salary  and 
cottage  probably  for  a  new  Dakota  mission. 

"The  Sourthern  tour  of  the  president  in  April  and  May  gained  new  branches  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, all  these  being  officered  by  ladies  of  well-known  ability  and  position,  who  have 
begun  work  with  much  interest.  The  work  of  the  association  through  the  public  press 
has  been  done  for  the  year  in  eight  hundred  periodicals;  lour  hundred  meetings  have 
been  held,  forty-nine  hundred  of  its  pamphlets  and  leaflets  have  been  circulated,  and 
sixty-live  petitions  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  besides  much  other  similar  work.  The 
Indian  home-building  department  will  be  reported  by  its  able  chairman,  Mrs.  Kinney, 
of  Connecticut.  Much  co-operation  has  been  given  by  officers  and  members  toother  In- 
dian organizations,  as  the  Boston  Citizenship  Committee,  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
and  others. 

"The  missionary  work,  like  that  of  Indian  home-building,  two  comparatively  new 
departments  of  work  among  Indians,  has  grown  in  depth  and  interest,  its  last  report 
stating  that  five  missions  had  resulted  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  to  November,  1886, 
and  since  then  others,  making,  with  two  about  to  be  opened,  nine  in  all.  have  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  secured  in  fields  otherwise  wholly  unsupplied,  the  preference  being 
to  aid  existing  missionary  societies  to  undertake  these  destitute  stations  and  to  resign 
all  such  missions  to  the  care  aud  control  of  these  societies  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  them. 

"A  cottage  for  missionary  headquarters  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.,  and  another  at  Rose- 
bud Agency,  Dak.,  have  been  built  by  the  association  during  the  year.  The  new  mis- 
sions at  the  latter  point  and  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  are  opening  with  much  promise,  and 
such  work  or  similar  work  for  Christian  civilization  and  industry  should  be  at  once  un- 
dertaken on  all  reservations  where  lands  in  severalty  arc  being  divided.  This  pioneer 
work  is  many-sided,  giving  special  attention  to  industrial, sanitary,  and  domestic  needs, 
while  Christian  instruction  is  math4  the  basis,  center,  and  crown  of  all  work  attempted. 
A  medical  mission,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  opened  for  that  tribe  now  foremost  in 
some  respects,  having  already  lands  in  severalty,  the  Omahas  of  Nebraska,  of  whose 
progress  Chaplain  Frisell  brings  cheering  accounts,  having  just  visited  them. 

"This  hasty  sketch  has  shown  that  helpful  work  can  he  done  by  earnest  women  in 
the  press,  in  leaflets,  by  petitions  to  government,  by  personal  influence  in  many  ways, 
by  industrial,  domestic,  and  Christian  instruction  in  Indian  homes,  and  by  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  for  the  work  now  so  greatly  needed  to  accompany  and  follow  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  in  severalty.  'There  is  lovely  fighting  all  along  the  lines'  was  a  famous 
Saying  of  the  war,  and  so  in  this  work  for  Indians  any  woman  may  find  enough  to  do, 
and  on  that  line  of  effort  to  which  she  is  best  suited,  and  the  work  of  all  kinds  has  most- 
pressing  needs.  The4  women  of  all  the  states  should  be  aroused;  every  association 
should  extend  its  organizing  work;  the  women  of  California  should  be  summoned  to  the 
help  of  the  mission  Indians,  and  the  women  of  other  States  to  that  of  the  tribes  within 
their  own  borders,  till  the  thirty-eight  States  shall  All  have  a  just  share  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianization  of  our  native  tribes.  As  General  Armstrong  said  in  his  battle 
cry  of  faith  last  evening,  'Let  us  do  something.  We  are  made  for  this,  and  even  to  do 
the  impossible;  and  what  is  needed  can  be  done.'  " 

Mrs.  Hiles,  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  President,  since  having  heard  Mrs.  Quinton,  I  have; 
less  to  say  than  I  thought  I  had.  On  one  or  two  points  I  have  differed  a  little  from  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Women's  Association,  but  since  I  heard  her  I  find  that 
I  was  mistaken.  My  idea  was  that  each  State  perhaps  might  work  in  its  own  way  and 
still  be  tributary  to  the  central  organization.  I  derived  my  idea  from  something  that 
occurred  here  a  year  ago.  I  had  a  little  money  that  I  could  use  for  this  work;  I  knew 
that  I  had  given  to  the  Indian  work  all  that  I  could.  Last  year  I  asked  the  permission 
to  build  a  cottage  through  the  Connecticut  organization,  furnishing  the  money  to  build 
the  cottage  but  have  the  mortgage  made  out  in  my  name,  so  that  the  money  might  come 
back  to  me,  not  knowing  whether  I  could  afford  this  year  to  turn  that  money  into  the 
Indian  work.  I  was  told  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  do  that.  That  was  perfectly  right. 
I  believe  in  law  and  system,  but  I  thought  the  work  of  this  organization  might  be 
greatly  enlarged  if  some  such  wrork  as  this  could  be  done.  I  tried  last  year  to  get  a 
working  branch  in  Wisconsin,  but  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  branch 
there.  I  think  State  branches  might  be  tributary  to  the  central  organization,  and  yet 
take  up  a  distinctive  feature  of  work  and  not  confine  itself  to  one;  branch  out  and  take 
up  any  of  the  work  which  it  thinks  it  could  do  to  the  best  advantage,  and  carry  it  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  Now  I  suppose  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  is, 
What  women  can  do  in  this  work.  1  think  it  would  be  better  to  tell  what  they  can  not 
do.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  that  a  woman  can't  do  if  she  undertakes  to  do  it. 
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In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  mission  work  among  the  Indians:  A  few 
years  ago,  under  very  depressing  circumstances,  a  young  girl  fell  into  my  hands  to  be 
taken  care  of.  She  was  very  ill.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  for  her  was  to  get  some 
place  where  she  could  have  care.  The  only  thing  I  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  hud  her 
a  place  with  a  washerwoman  who  went  out  by  the  day  to  wash.  I  engaged  her  to  take 
care  of  this  girl  and  visited  her  myself  every  day  all  through  the  very  cold  Wisconsin 
weather.  Every  night  I  folded  my  hands  reverently,  thankful  that  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do  that  little  piece  of  work  for  the  Master.  Every  day  as  I  visited  her  I  saw 
seated  by  the  stove  a  woman,  and  I  noticed  her  continual  and  perpetual  cheerfulness. 
I  asked  her  one  day  if  she  was  homeless,  and  she  said,  '*  Yes."  Had  she  any  friends? 
"No."  Any  means?  "  No."  She  said:  "  I  was  in  the  Home  for  Friendless  last  year, 
but  this  woman  was  washing  there  and  saw  me  and  invited  me  to  become  her  guest  this 
year."  I  said:  "You  seem  to  be  very  happy  for  a  woman  who  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a  home  any  moment — no  friends,  no  money. "  "  Why  should  I  not  be  ?  "  she  said ; 
"the  Lord  has  taken  care  of  me  so  far,  and  do  you  suppose  that  I  could  ever  have  a 
doubt  that  during  the  remainder  of  my  existence  He  is  going  to  take  care  of  me?"  I 
went  home  that  night  and  folded  my  hands  more  devoutly  that  the  Master  had  taught 
me  that  lesson.  Do  you  suppose  alter  that  that  house  seemed  small  to  me,  and  that 
woman  old  and  decrepit?  She  has  seemed  beautiful  to  me  since  that  day,  and  that 
house  is  palatial  in  its  dimensions,  and  that  woman  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  So  I 
would  like  to  see  this  good  work  carried  into  all  this  Indian  country.  We  know  how 
they  wind  up  their  little  threads  of  Christianity  which  is  brought  to  them,  and  if  we  go 
to  them  and  carry  our  religion  we  shall  see  whether  the  blessings  be  to  them  or  to  us; 
we  go  there  to  carry  the  blessings  to  them,  but  the  light  itself  shall  shine  upon  these 
bill-tops,  the  same  light  that  was  lighted  in  that  back  street  in  Milwaukee  because  I  had 
sought  to  carry  a  blessing  to  that  girl. 

Mrs.  Kinney,  of  Connecticut,  being  called  upon  to  report  for  the  home  building  de- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Indian  Association,  briefly  outlined  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished  since  the  last  conference. 

The  completion  of  two  cottages  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  was  reported  at  that  time. 
Since  then  fifteen  applications  forassistance  have  been  received  from  various  quarters,  and 
three  have  been  granted. 

One  man  asked  assistance,  not.  as  he  conic  §ed,  for  his  own  sake,  for  his  life  had  been 
hard,  very  hard:  he  was  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  utterly  discouraged;  it  would  make 
but  little  difference  what  became  of  himself  and  wife;  but  for  the  sake  of  his  boys — two 
of  them  at  Carlisle — he  desired  a  small  loan,  so  that  when  his  boys  returned  they  might 
come  back  to  a  comfortable  home. 

She  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  first  applied  for  a  loan,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  take  it.  This  man  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  tribe.  He  earnestly 
desired  a  coin  foi  table  home.  His  record  was  good.  All  testimony  in  regard  to  him  was 
satisfactory.  The  application  was  granted.  Then  began  the  struggle  with  himself,  which 
finally  culminated  in  a  virtual  declination  of  the  proffered  loan.  lie  said  he  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man;  his  wife  was  feeble;  they  were  without  children;  if  he  should  die  before 
his  debt  had  been  paid,  he  could  not  see  how  the  committee  would  ever  get  back  the 
money  expended  on  his  house;  and  on  the  whole  he  preferred  to  go  without  the  house 
rather  than  to  die  in  debt  for  it. 

A  remarkable  instance  was  given  of  the  influence  that  a  decent  home  may  have  on  the 
life-long  habits  of  an  Indian  woman.  This  woman  was  naturally  lazy,  shiftless,  untidy, 
and  disorderly.  Her  husband,  somewhat  more  fastidious,  wished  her  to  be  neat  and 
cleanly;  to  live  and  dress  more  like  white  people,  and  to  make  "  white  woman's  bread. " 
To  all  these  she  seriously  objected.  She  did  not  like  white  people,  nor  their  ways,  and 
she  would  have  none  of  them.  It  finally  occurred  to  this  man  to  enlarge  his  house,  to 
add  on  a  kitchen,  to  buy  a  new  stove,  and  then  to  watch  for  the  effect.  So  the  applica- 
tion came,  was  granted,  and  the  work  was  done.  Now  for  the  result.  For  a  time  the 
woman  seemed  perplexed  by  this  unusual  magnificence,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  regard 
the  new  condition  of  things.  But  the  right  influence  had  reached  her  at  last.  Shesoon 
began  to  feel  disturbed  because  of  grease  spots  on  the  new  pine  floor,  and  a  scrubbing- 
brush  was  brought  into  requisition.  Then,  of  course,  she  began  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  clean  floor  and  her  own  face,  hands,  and  clothing.  The  scrubbing-brush  was 
again  called  for  and  worked  wonders  along  those  lines.  By  degrees  she  has  lost  many  of 
her  slovenly  ways,  and  at  last  accounts  she  was  learning  to  make  "white  woman's 
bread."  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  one  Indian  woman  who  has  been  civilized  through 
the  medium  of  a  pine  floor  and  a  scrubbing-brush. 

A  loan  of  $450  has  been  made  to  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  a  native  Sioux  preacher,  in  Da- 
kota, and  he  will  probably  he  able  to  occupy  his  new  house  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  emergency  fund  has  given  much-needed  assistance  in  small  ways  to  deserving  In- 
dians.    Five  or  ten  dollars  will  go  a  great  way  towards  supplying  small  needs.     Oue  man 
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has  been  helped  to  purchase  a  cow;  another  a  saddle,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  serve 
on  the  native  police  force,  where  he  could  earn  $20a  month  ("  earn  $20  and  receive$8"). 
Women  have  been  given  small  sums  with  which  to  buy  crockery,  cooking  utensils,  and 
make  articles  of  clothing.  A  sewing-machine  was  purchased  lor  a  returned  Carlisle  school 
girl,  which  she  was  to  pay  tor  in  work  lor  other  Indians.  Considerable  assistance  has 
been  given  Indians  of  Segar Colony,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  So  the  good  work  goes  on. 
The  experiment  of  helping  these  people  to  help  themselves  has  started  under  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  good  results  can  already  be  traced  directly  to  it.  A  missionary 
among  the  Oniahas  writes:  "The  little  houses  that  have  been  built  are  a  credit  to  all 
concerned  in  them,  and  their  influence  in  the  tribe  is  invaluable." 

Four  of  the  men  who  have  had  loans  from  the  committee  have  arranged  to  pay  off  their 
debts.  These  men  are  Noah  LaFlesche,  Philip  Stabler,  and  Me-wa-da-we,  of  the  Omaha 
bribe,  and  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  of  Dakota. 

Mrs.  BARROWS,  of  Boston.  1  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  corroborate  what  was  just 
spoken  about  those  little  Omaha  cottages.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Omaha  I  met  Miss 
Fletcher,  and  she  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  there,  her  own 
work  in  allotting  the  lands  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  she  has  also  told  me  about  the 
cottages,  and  the  great  help,"  not  only  to  different  individual  men,  but  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple there,  who  have  come  there  through  the  associations  in  the  East  furnishing  this 
money.  Miss  Fletcher  is  at  the  Winnebago  Agency,  ami  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend 
this  conference. 

Miss  DEWEY,  of  Boston,  f  think  Mrs.  Quinton  has  already  mentioned  a  part  of  our 
work  in  Massachusetts.  Our  motto  is  "Rather  deeds  than  words,"1  and  I  have  not  as 
many  interesting  details  to  give  as  we  have  heard  from  the  Connecticut  president.  We 
feel  very  earnestly  in  Massachusetts  that  the  duty  lying  upon  every  American  is  to 
repair  the  past  wrongs  of  our  race  toward  the  Indians,  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  better  their  condition  and  their  character.  These  two  must  be  done  together.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  use  trying  to  give  them  better  conditions  of  lite  unless  we  im- 
prove their  character  and  give  them  education.  Give  them  churches  and  the  arts  of  life 
as  we  understand  them,  and  these  two  blessings  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  arouse  Massachusetts  all  over.  We  have  sixteen  branches  besides  the  two 
independent  societies  that  exist  in  Massachusetts.  In  Worcester  anil  in  Newton  these 
societies  are  all  interested.  They  desire  to  know  when  and  in  what  direction  to  work  in 
the  pursuance  of  this  double  work  which  we  feel  to  be  ours.  We  have  this  year  given 
a  thousand  dollars  for  legal  help  for  the  Indians  through  the  citizenship  committee  of 
Boston,  and  we  hope  before  a  year  is  out  to  complete  another  thousand  to  send  mission- 
aries and  teachers  out  West.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  that  will  succeed.  May  I  ask 
some  information  concerning  returned  graduates  from  the  higher  Indian  schools?  Why 
should  all  go  back  to  the  Indian  country?  Why  not,  like  other  educated  persons  who  are 
trained  to  work  of  any  kind,  go  forth  into  the  country  here  and  seek  work  and  make 
themselves  homes?  We  are  told  that  the  best  idea,  doubtless,  would  be  for  them  to  go 
home  as  the  best  sort  of  missionaries  to  their  own  people,  but  we  find  that  it  does  not 
work  well.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  students  should  not  go  abroad  into  this 
country? 

Mrs.  iV.WlNSLOW  CHANNELL,  of  Albany,  general  secretary  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Indian  Association.  Mrs.  Quinton  has  told  you  of  the  work  of  our  association,  but  she 
failed  to  say  that  we  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  home  building  committee  $500 
to  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  home  for  one  of  General  Armstrong's  returned  pupils,  or 
whenever  Mrs.  Kinney  may,  in  her  own  words,  have  found  a  "good  Injun."  We  have 
also  the  same  amount  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  If  you  will  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Ellinwood  suggested  last  night  as  a  line  of  work  highly  desirable  and  sure  to  be 
successful,  you  will  know  exactly  what  we  have  beeu  doing,  with  unvarying  success.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  not  understood  that  we  had  been  lighting  it  out  on 
that  line,  not  only  "all  summer,''  but  for  eight  long  years. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  has  presented  itself  forcibly  to  me,  and  that  is  the  differ- 
ent standpoints  from  which  we  view  the  landmark.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  addressed 
us  despondently,  showing  us  the  unredressed  wrongs  with  no  apparent  hopefulness  in 
the  uear  future;  even  when  a  way  has  been  suggested,  the  most  hopeless  answer  has 
been  given,  "It  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  can't  be  done."  Now,  not  a  woman  of  all  of  us 
has  told  you  or  will  tell  you  of  anything  that  cant  be  done.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that 
there  is  in  our  vocabulary  no  such  word  as  fail.  You  do  uot  begin  to  understand  what 
we  have  done.  There  is  so  much  to  read  between  the  lines,  commencing  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  Indian  was  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and 
Christianization,  we  have  gone  on  steadily  working  to  form  a  sentiment  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this,  and  although  it  was  awfully  uphill  work  for  a  time,  we  have  succeeded, 
as  you  will  notice  by  Mrs.  Quintons  report,  so  that  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  men 
took  up  the  work  they  found  the  way  paved  and  the  iron  heated  awaiting  their  blow. 

I  confess  myself  shocked  at  the  hopeless  way  in  which  Bishop  Huntington  and  Judge 
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Draper  look  at  the  Indian  question  in  my  own  State,  but  I  am  not  so  eager  to  see  a 
cloudless  sky  that  I  fail  to  notice  the  rift  in  the  clouds;  and  if  Bishop  Huntington  will 
follow  a  noteworthy  precedent,  and  will  ask  a  woman  or  women  to  help  in  the  work  for 
a  "people  scattered  and  dispersed,  with  laws  diverse  from  ours,"  he  will  find,  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  we  "have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this."  And  when 
I  next  m^et  you,  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  some  little  way,  to  prove  to  you  that  when  a 
woman  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Mrs.  Owen,  of  Michigan.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  affairs  among  Indians  in  our  own 
State,  I  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  one  Indian  whose  case  had  called  for  our  sympa- 
thy and  assistance.  It  was  met  by  a  very  generous  proposal  from  one  of  the  very  gen- 
erous people  that  are  here.  As  you  understand,  there  was  a  question  raised  as  tothe 
security  of  this  Indian;  possession  of  the  land  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Mr.  Shepard 
proposed  that  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  a  lawsuit  would  be  beneficial  in  this  case, 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  securing  the  title  of  this  land  to  the  Indian,  he  would  be 
responsible  for  all  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses,  and  by  his  direction,  and  that  of 
your  most  charitable  chairman,  the  matter  was  placed  in  my  hands  with  a  request  to 
find  legal  counsel  in  the  matter.  We  have  been  working  at  the  matter  in  our  associa- 
tion ever  since,  and  it  may  be  a  rather  long  story  to  tell  you,  but  the  result  was  it  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  undertake  a  lawsuit,  not  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  its 
success,  but  the  circumstances  are  these:  After  consulting  lawyers  in  Detroit  and  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  Indian  lived,  and  where  the  land  was  located,  and  talking  with  relia- 
ble business  men  in  that  locality,  it  was  decided  that  these  claims,  which  were  placed 
upon  the  Indian's  lands,  were  by  firms  who  make  a  business  of  getting  fictitious  claims 
upon  land  which  were  so  palpably  fraudulent,  and  they  were  so  extensive  and  universal. 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  make  a  test  case  of  this.  This  firm  has  succeeded  in 
having  filed  claims  upon  all  the  lands  extending  for  nearly  twenty  miles  around  this 
bay  on  the  shore,  by  pretended  purchase  from  the  heirs,  but  there  was  unmistakable 
evidence  that  this  pretended  heir  was  no  heir  at  all.  The  only  advantage  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Duell  can  see  for  them  is  that  sometimes  they  induce  strangers  to  buy 
quit-claims  of  them.  Mr.  Snyder  told  me  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  testing  this  claim,  it  would  simply  give  the  Indian  great  annoyance.  Blackbird  has 
suffered  already  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  care  about  this  matter.  He  is  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  has  been  writing  a  book  which  has  so  much  of  interest  and  is  of  so  much 
value  that  our  society  have  been  trying  to  get  it  before  the  public.  Mr.  Shepard  most 
generously  and  kindly  transferred  his  money  from  the  object  of  carrying  on  this  lawsuit 
to  writing  and  publishing  this  book,  which  is  now  partly  in  press  and  will  soon  be  out. 
So  I  can  report  a  very  happy  and  satisfactory  issue  of  affairs  among  our  Michigan  Indians. 
I  wish  here  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  our  great  gratitude  to  our 
friends,  and  especially  to  the  one  who  so  particularly  came  to  our  help  and  assistance. 

General  ARMSTRONG.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  up  is  one  that  is  on  the  pro- 
gramme in  regard  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  make  steadfast  those  Indians  who  are 
educated  at  their  homes.  1  think  that  the  original  statement  referred  to  those  who  had 
come  from  our  Eastern  schools,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  refer  to  all  Indians  from  any 
school  and  all  Indians  who  have  not  been  at  school  at  all,  all  Indians  who  are  disposed 
to  help  themselves,  and  there  are  a  great  many  out  there,  and  none  are  more  deserving 
than  those  who  have  no  chance,  but  in  the  dim  light  that  has  been  given  them  have  been 
doing  their  best.  There  is  no  Government  provision  for  them  except  the  general  pro- 
vision, such  as  carts,  utensils,  sets  of  harness,  and  horses  by  special  appropriation.  There 
is  a  good  deal  done  by  the  Government,  but  whatever  is  done  needs  to  be  supplemented 
in  order  to  make  it  complete.  Such  illustrations  as  have  been  spoken  of  are  made  pos- 
sible only  by  such  supplementary  aid.  I  think  those  Omahas  receive  almost  nothing 
from  the  Government  (nothing  at  all).  Out  of  all  who  go  to  our  schools.  Eastern  or 
Western,  there  naturally  are  some  deserving  of  a  special  chance,  and  in  our  Eastern 
schools  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  them  that  chance.  It  would  be  well  to  send  such  to 
our  schools  for  a  year  or  so  that  we  can  know  them.  I  desire  to  give  such  opportunities 
to  any  Indian  who  is  thought  to  be  deserving,  those  who  are  striving  for  a  special  edu- 
cation. It  seems  to  me  that  a  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
special  education  of  some  of  these  Indians — about  one  in  fitly — so  that  they  can  be  doctors 
for  the  people.  There  are  none  who  can  do  more  good  than  the  physicians  who  go  among 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  Indians  who  came  to  the  school  has  been  teaching  very  success- 
fully in  a  large  Indian  school  at  Shawneetown.  He  has  done  exceedingly  well  there. 
He  married  the  sister  of  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  they  are  living  in  a  very  excellent  and 
worthy  way.  As  a  teacher  he  is  next  to  the  principal,  but  the  principal  is  a  man  who 
has  no  religious  sympathy,  and  he  feels  that  he  can  not  do  his  best  there,  and  wants  very 
much  to  take  up  a  course  of  medical  studies.  Whether  he  shall  get  help  and  take  a 
course  of  medical  studies  is  doubtful.  He  is  not  so  young  as  the  rest  of  them,  but  is  a 
worthy  man.     These  are  illustrative  cases  of  advanced  education  for  the  Indian.     There 
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are  not  many  of  them,  but  I  think  we  should  push  what  we  have.  In  regard  to  thoso 
who  go  back  there  is  less  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  and  there  is  large  success 
and  large  hopefulness.     When  the  Indians  go  hack  from  Hampton  we  implant  the  idea 

of  duty  to  their  people  as  a  leverage  and  stimulus  to  their  lives.  1  sympathize  wholly 
with  the  idea  of  Indians  remaining  here  if  they  ehoose  to  do  so.  If  they  choose  to  stay 
I  encourage  it.  J  think  it  is  a  sign  of  pluck  that  is  admirable  when  an  Indian  turns  his 
back  on  the  reservation  life  as  something  that  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  something  else. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  their  getting  on  that  way.  As  their  educators  we  ought 
to  encourage  that  which  is  apt  to  make  them  most  useful  and  build  them  up  and  make 
them  strong. 

Senator  Dawes.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  three  years  ago  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Indian  children  in  families,  and  they 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  take  raw  Indian  girls,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  put  them  among  families  who  should  obligate  themselves  to  keep  such  girls 
until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  eould  not  find  any  people  in  the  States 
who  were  wilting  to  do  it. 

Question.  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  parents  to  give  up  their  children  for  such  purposes? 

Genera]  AEMSTEONG.  There  is  a  very  strong  filial  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
They  write  to  their  parents  quite  as  much  as  white  children.  One  of  our  helpers  is  out 
there  now,  hut  he  does  not  coax  the  Indians  to  come  back  East  with  him,  but  he  just 
lets  them  know  he  is  there.  A  year  ago  when  he  brought  a  huge  party  he  was  unable 
to  bring  halt' of  those  that  applied.  The  feeling  toward  their  parents  is  strong  and  the 
religious  feeling  is  strong,  hut  I  am  glad  to  tell  of  the  headway  that  has  been  made. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  to-day  and  ten  years  ago,  when  we  had  to  coax;  now 
we  get  pupils  for  our  school  easily  of  those  who  want  to  come.  There  is  a  great  enthusi- 
asm at  Standing  Rock  to  come  to  our  schools.  We  have  had  better  success  there  than 
at  any  other  place.  We  could  probably  get  one  or  two  hundred  now,  but  the  rides  of 
the  Department  arc  so  strict  as  to  prevent  their  coming;  but  the  feeling  of  the  Indian  is 
strong,  and  we  shall  keep  lull  in  spite  of  opposition. 

Question.  In  taking  these  children  away  and  putting  them  out  for  adoption  don't  you 
think  it  would  effectually  hinder  the  work  yourself,  Captain  Pratt,  and  others  are 
doing? 

Answer.  It  can't  do  it.  because  we  would  never  do  it  without  it  was  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  When  the  Indians  lirstcame  to  us  they  were  homesick,  but  they  become  more 
and  more  content,  and  are  constantly  writing  letters  home  to  their  friends,  and  they  are 
educating  their  parents,  writing  advice,  tilling  them  to  go  to  work.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  good  work  done  by  these  Indian  children  writing  to  their  parents. 

Professor  PAINTEE.  When  I  was  at  San  Jacinto  last  summer  1  came  in  contact  with 
a  couple  of  boys  attending  a  school  there — very  bright  and  interesting  boys.  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, their  former  teacher,  spoke  of  the  intense  desire  of  those  boys  that  they  might  be 
allowred  to  go  East  to  be  educated.  She  had  done  what  she  could  for  them.  None  of 
these  Indians  have  ever  been  East  in  any  of  our  schools,  and  nothing  has  been  done  for 
them  in  this  direction.  She  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  these  two  boys  might  come 
East,  that  some  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  they  could  be  brought.  The 
Government  will  not  bring  Indians,  I  believe,  from  the  West,  so  that  we  can  not  expect 
to  get  transportation  free  from  the  Government;  but  if  General  Armstrong  would  con- 
sent to  take  these  two  Indians,  and  some  friend  here  will  agree  to  see  that  they  have  the 
transportation,  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  an  experiment  with  at  least  these  two 
mission  Indians.  I  have  a  little  note  here  from  one  of  those  Indians.  His  handwriting 
and  his  spelling  all  indicate  that  he  has  some  training,  and  these  two  brothers  are  will- 
ing  to  come  on. 

Mr.  BOYD,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion about  what  woman  can  do  can  probably  be  answered  best  in  my  mind  by  what 
women  have  done.  Knowing  somewhat  of  the  wrork  which  the  women  have  done  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Indians,  I  am  glad  to  speak  a  few  words  in  their  behalf,  as 
there  is  no  one  here  of  their  own  number  to  speak  for  them.  In  the  first  place  they 
have  accomplished  all  that  they  have  done  by  a  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  organi- 
zation. They  are  organized  on  church  lines,  the  general  assembly  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church  recommending  to  them  such  organization.  I  think  in  1875  or  1876  the  synods 
of  our  church  were  recommended  to  appoint  committees  of  ladies  who  should  see  to  the 
working  of  home  missions  and  report  their  work.  These  committees  were  appointed. 
At  the  convention  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1878  the  general  assembly  recommended  a  more 
efficient  organization  with  a  central  head.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1878,  at  the  Bible 
House  in  New  York,  a  central  organization  was  effected  and  officers  chosen.  Such  was 
their  beginning.  The  first  year  only  $3,000  were  collected.  From  then  until  the  pres- 
ent time  the  work  has  gone  on,  until  now  in  almost  every  church  there  are  organiza- 
tions.    I  don't  know  how  many  auxiliaries  they  have,  but  they  must  be  numbered  by 
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the  thousands.  Their  collections  last  year  for  the  various  causes  amounted  to  §191,000, 
and  the  reason  they  have  done  so  much  is  because  of  the  perfect  organization  backed  by 
their  ecclesiastical  relations,  for  they  report  to  the  presbytery,  they  report  to  the  synod, 
and  they  report  to  the  central  organization,  the  executive  branch  to  the  general  assembly 
itself,  and  get  its  approval.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  work.  The  most  ef- 
fective work  has  been  done  through  that  organization  by  that  blessed  woman,  Mrs.  T. 
E.  Haines,  who,  by  her  consecration,  gave  her  life  and  has  gone  to  her  Master  lor  her 
reward.  I  can  only  tell  you  in  general  of  what  they  have  accomplished  and  what  they 
are  doing.  For  instance,  they  began  with  the  Indian  Territory  among  the  Cherokees. 
We  have  six  schools  there  now,  one  at  Tahlequah,  the  capital.  Among  the  Cherokees 
we  have  eleven  teachers,  among  the  Creeks  we  have  four  schools,  all  boarding-schools; 
some  of  the  others  are  day-schools.  Among  the  Choctaws  we  have  four  schools,  with 
eleven  teachers.  That  is  the  work  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  New  Mexico,  doubtless 
most  of  you  know  about  our  work  there,  the  central  school  being  at  Albuquerque.  In 
Dakota  we  have  one  school  with  nine  teachers;  in  Arizona  two  schools;  in  Alaska  I  be- 
lieve our  board  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  done  any  work;  we  have  twenty-five 
schools  and  eighty-four  teachers. 

SECOND  DAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

DEVOTED   TO   THE   DISCUSSION   OF   THE   DAWES   DILL. 

The  Chairman-.  We  are  greatly  disappointed  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 
who  was  hoping  to  be  here,  but  has  been  detained  at  home  by  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
who  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  months.  I  suppose  we  would  all  agree  that  there  is 
no  one  man  in  this  country  that  has  followed  with  more  unselfish  devotion  the  cause  of 
the  Indian  than  this  brother,  Herbert  Welsh.  [Applause.]  Let  us  remember  him  in 
his  affliction. 

The  committee  on  the  government  order  reported;  also  Mrs.  Quinton's  committee  on 
education  reported. 

President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College:  During  the  past  winter,  while  attending 
some  of  the  interesting  sessions  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Washington,  on  the  eve 
of  the  passing  of  that  bill  in  which  this  conference  was  so  much  interested  last  year — 
the  Dawes  land-in-severalty  bill — I  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  reports  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  Indian  cause  during  the  previous  year  by  the  va- 
rious religious  denominations.  Well  knowing  that  the  sums  thus  expended  by  these 
bodies  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  amount  of  effectual  work  done,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  in  listening  to  these  reports.  I  was  at  that  time  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that,  for  the  realization  of  all  our  highest  hopes  for  the  Indian,  for 
his  education  and  training,  for  his  introduction  as  an  equal  among  a  civilized  people, 
and  for  his  preparation  for  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  American  citizenship,  we 
must  look  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  religious  organizations  of  our  country.  For 
this  work  the  Dawes  bill,  then  under  consideration,  would  most  effectually  open  the 
way.  That  bill  has  now  been  passed,  and  has  become  a  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  has  been 
partially  put  into  operation  in  several  tribes.  As  its  honored  author  so  distincly  told  us 
last  year,  it  does  not  of  itself  do  the  great  work  that  is  needed  to  be  done  for  the  In- 
dian. It  does  not  essentially  change  his  character.  But  it  is  surely  the  most  important 
key  to  the  whole  situation  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  history  of  our  legislation 
for  this  oppressed  and  outraged  people.  Indeed,  our  legislation  upon  this  subject,  be- 
ginning with  our  treaties  with  them  as  independent  nations  within  a  nation,  and  con- 
tinued by  repeated  violation  of  these  treaties  when  it  suited  our  purposes,  can  hardly 
be  characterized  as  other  than  a  series  of  blunders  and  crimes  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill  light  has  at  last  dawned,  and  the  ends  sought,  justice 
to  the  individual  Indian,  and  his  elevation  to  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen,  are 
likely  to  be  secured.  By  its  wise  and  carefully  drawn  provisions  it  presents  a  method 
by  which  the  Government  can  deal  directly  with  the  Indian  as  an  individual,  and  not 
merely  as  a  member  of  a  tribe.  And  by  it  the  solution  is  honorably  reached  of  the 
gradual  but  sure  disintegration  of  the  reservation  system  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
tribal  relations.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and  they  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  settled  upon  homes  of  their  own,  and  amenable  in  all  respects  to  the  same  laws, 
and  sharing  equal  protection  with  other  citizens,  the  Indian  problem,  as  a  distinct  ques- 
tion, will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Surely,  after  all  that  they 
have  suffered  from  this  special  legislation  in  their  behalf,  every  true  friend  of  the  In- 
dian wouldsay,  "This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

But  after  this  is  done,  and  during  its  progress,  there  is  another  and  even  greater  work 
which  must  continually  be  going  on.     This  other  work  is  no  less  than,  the  proper  educa* 
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tion,  training,  and  full  development  of  the  Indian  race,  for  the  great  change  from  asav- 
age,  semi-savage,  or  barbarous,  to  a  truly  civilized  people.     Nbsuch  change  can  ever 

come  except  by  patient  training  and  in  the  course  of  some  generations. 

The  great  question  which  confronts  us  to-day  is,  therefore,  "How  shall  this  work  be 
most  effectually  performed  ? ' '  This  is  clearly  the  problem  to  which  we,  of  this  Mohonk 
conference,  should  now  address  ourselves. 

This  long  and  patient  labor  for  the  elevation  of  a  race,  to  be  effectual,  must  devolve 
upon  earnest  consecrated  men  and  women,  who  gladly  devote  their  lives  to  it,  and  wdiose 
high  qualification  for  this  service  depends  upon  no  mere  Government  appointment.  In 
other  words,  the  religious  organizations  of  the  country  must  continue  the  noble  work 
which  they  have  so  well  begun,  and  upon  them  the  chief  burden  must  rest.  It  will  be 
worse  than  vain  for  the  Government  to  attempt  it  without  their  constant  co-operation, 
and  their  most  efficient  aid.  A  merely  secular  education,  a  training  of  the  intellect 
alone,  will  not  accomplish  it.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  you  may  furnish  the  best 
equipped  boarding  and  manual  training  schools,  you  may  obliterate  the  Indian  vernac- 
ular, and  substitute  for  it,  in  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  the  most  elegant  and 
grammatical  English  speech,  you  may  teach  them  agriculture,  and  all  the  mechanic 
arts;  your  attempts  will  be  forever  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  unless  their  moral  and  spirit- 
ual natures  are  trained  to  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual.  This  is  true  of  the  educa- 
tion of  any  people,  and  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
race.  No  truth  is  more  trite  than  that  a  purely  intellectual  education  can  only  make 
the  recipient  a  more  efficient  agent  for  evil.  But  because  moral  and  religious  teaching 
should  be  combined  with  the  intellectual,  is  it  necessary  that  this  workshall  all  bedone 
without  the  powerful  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Government  ?  This  is  the  one  question 
which  I  deem  to  be  vital,  and  toward  which  I  would  direct  your  serious  attention.  Let 
me  say  then,  distinctly,  that  while  popular  education  in  our  country  maintains  its  pres- 
ent status,  all  oi  the  most  important  work  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Indian 
race  must  be  done  by  the  religious  organizations  directly  and  substantially,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Government.  All  that  we  can  ask  of  it,  at  present ,  is  not  to  be  a  hinderauce, 
while  it  can  not  become  a  help. 

The  rivalry  between  opposing  religious  sects,  and  the  fear  that  some  one  of  them 
should  secure  too  great  a  preponderance,  has  induced  legislators  to  frame  laws  and  con- 
stitutions which  have  brought  about  an  almost  absolute  divorce  between  religions  and 
secular  instruction.  In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  past  twenty  years 
important  changes  have  been  introduced  into  our  constitution,  emphasizing  more  than 
ever  before  this  most  unwise  separation.  Asa  result  of  this  fear,  we  have  been  fostering 
a  great  public  system  of  education  of  the  intellect  alone,  may  I  not  almost  say  a  Godless 
system,  of  which  the  generations  to  come,  unless  very  important  modifications  are  in- 
troduced, are  sure  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit. 

How  can  such  a  system  (of  the  education  of  the  intellect  only)  be  applied,  with  any 
hope'of  success,  to  the  proper  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race?  What  so 
manifestly  falls  short  in  the  case  of  our  own  children  can  not  fail  to  work  even  more 
disastrously  when  applied  to  a  people  whom  we  would  raise  from  a  condition  of  barbar- 
ism, and  make  of  them  intelligent  and  responsible  American  citizens.  But  must  we  de- 
pend for  this  great  work  wholly  upon  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  and  the  un- 
selfish and  devoted  labors  of  Christian  men  and  women  within  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations, and  do  entirely  without  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Government?  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  conclusion,  and  would  be  the  only  conclusion  which  we  could  reach 
were  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  educational  field  unchangeable.  But  I  have  no 
belief  that  such  is  the  case.  A  change  would,  indeed,  be  hopeless  were  it  not  true  that 
in  the  various  religious  denominations  a  more  broad  and  liberal  and  truly  catholic  spirit 
is  beginning  to  prevail.  Men's  feelings  and  sympathies  are  less  and  less  confined  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  religious  sect.  They  are  learning  more  and  more  that 
the  truest  loyalty  to  their  own  sect  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  largest  liberality  and 
tolerance  for  every  other.  That  men  must  honestly  differ  in  their  particular  forms  of 
religious  belief,  and  that  others  are  as  much  in  the  right  and  as  much  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition and  respect  in  their  belief  as  we  are  ourselves  in  ours,  is  fast  becoming  the 
universally  received  opinion  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  not  about  the  grand  essentials 
of  religions  belief,  those  things  which  have  the  most  direct  practical  bearing  upon  the 
duties  of  every  day.  that  men  have  most  widely  differed  in  the  past.  The  most  bitter 
and  acrimonious  controversies  have  usually  arisen  upon  purely  speculative  and  theo- 
retical points,  which,  when  settled,  have  had  but  little  or  no  practical  bearing  upon  life 
and  conduct.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  whole  human  family, 
and  our  duties  toward  God  and  each  other,  naturally  springing  from  these  relations — 
what  fruitful  themes  are  these  for  the  most  profitable  instruction,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  all  religious  sects  can  heartily  unite  in  them.  The  sad  effects  of  the  neglect 
of  such  instruction  in  our  public  schools  are  becoming  so  manifest  upon  every  hand,  as 
INT  87  V  2 G3 
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we  study  the  great  problem  of  public  education,  that  I  do  uot  despair  of  a  great  change 
in  the  near  future;  if  not  in  my  own  time,  at  least  in  the  coming  generation.  When 
the  members  of  all  religious  bodies  are  more  anxious  to  make  good  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  will  lead  pure  and  true  lives,  consistent  with  that  high  profession,  rather 
than  make  converts  to  their  own  special  form  of  faith,  and  increase  the  numerical  strength 
of  their  own  particular  religious  organization,  and  when  they  are  willing  to  teach  the 
Indian  the  simple  and  practical  religion  of  Christ,  this  unreasonable  fear  of  religious  in- 
struction on  the  part  ot  those  who  frame  our  laws  will  cease  to  exist.  When  this  time 
comes,  and  the  indications  of  its  approach  are  increasing  every  year,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  Government  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  various  religious  organizations, 
and  lend  them  its  hearty  co-operation  and  its  powerful  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civiliz- 
ing and  christianizing  the  Indians. 

Senator  DAWES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  see  the  need  of  my  occupying  an}'  portion  of 
the  time  of  this  conference  upon  the  matter  under  discussion  to-night.  The  provision 
of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  so  fully  comprehended  and  expounded  already  that  it  is 
not  with  any  hope  or  any  expectation  that  I  shall  make  it  any  more  clear  to  you  than  it 
now  is,  but  merely  that  I  shall  not  turn  up  missing  whenever  the  subject  is  discussed. 
For  a  good  many  years  the  Mohonk  conference  and  the  friends  of  the  Indian  have  be- 
lieved that  the  Indian  problem  could  never  be  solved  until  there  was  a  lawgiving  to  the 
Indian  land  in  severalty  and  citizenship,  and  last  year  Ave  assembled  here  and  the  bur- 
den of  our  complaint  was  that  we  could  gel  no  such  law  enacted.  To-day  the  law  con- 
fers upon  every  Indian  in  this  land  a  homestead  of  hisown:  and  if  he  will  take  it,  it 
makes  him  a  citizen  of  the  Tinted  States,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  and 
rights  of  such  a  citizen,  and  opens  to  him  the  doors  of  all  the  courts  in  the  land  upon 
the  same  terms  that  it  opens  them  to  every  other  citizen,  imposing  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tions and  extending  to  him  the  protection  of  all  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  he  resides.  This  change  in  Ids  condition  confronts  us  with  new 
duties  and  new  obligations.  Hereafter  the  work  of  the  friend  of  the  Indian  must  take 
a  new  departure  and  undergo  change  in  every  aspect  in  which  you  can  look  at  it.  All 
I  desire,  and  all  the  anxiety  I  have,  is  that  this  great  and  noble  organization  which  has 
brought  about  this  thing  shall  also  realize  what  the  change  is.  1  have  no  anxiety  but 
what  they  will  meet  these  new  obligations  with  a  new  zeal  and  larger  interest  and  a 
greater  determination  tow  oik  out  the  problem  which  has  carried  them  forward  thus  far. 
What  is  this  change?  As  my  friend  who  has  just  sat  down  said,  it  is  not  any  transfor- 
mation of  the  Indian.  The  Indian  remains  to-day  just  what  he  was  before,  himself  and 
nothing  else.  The  law  has  only  enacted  an  opportunity  and  nothing  more,  but  t  hat  is  a 
point  that  1  can  hardly  myself  understand  and  comprehend,  so  far-reaching  is  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  question,  so  multiplying  its  phases,  so  summoning  up  of  new  questions 
and  bringing  up  new  difficulties  in  i he  path  of  him  who  tries  to  do  something  for  the 
Indians.  Shall  we  SO  realize  this  new  situation  that  we  shall  make  the  situation  much 
better  than  it  was  before?  Two  hundred  thousand  Indians  have  been  led  out,  as  it  were, 
to  a  new  life,  to  a  new  pathway,  which  is  to  them  all  a  mystery;  they  do  not  know 
whither  it  leads  or  how  to  travel  it.  In  the  darkness  they  are  groping  about,  and  they 
are  wandering  away.  They  do  not  embrace  this  new  life  as  by  magic,  andcome  out  citi- 
zens of  the  United  states.  We  have  brought  them  to  this  condition— and  it  i- not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  would  never  have  been  such  a  law  had  it  not  been  for  the  Mo- 
honk  conference — and  the  Mohonk  conference  is  responsible  to-day  for  what  shall  take 
place  in  consequenceof  it.  If  the  .Mohonk  people,  and  those  who  have;  sent  them  here, 
shall  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty  and  have  accomplished  their  work  by  simply 
enacting  such  a  law  as  this,  t  hey  have  brought  upon  the  Indian  a  calamity  instead  of  a 
blessing.  I  voted  to  emancipate  the  negro  and  voted  to  make  him  a  citizen,  and  I  voted 
afterward  to  give  him  tin-  ballot,  and  I  thought  I  had  done  my  duty  and  I  could  leave 
him  there.  We  have  labored  many  a  year  to  give  these  Indians  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  we  to  stop  here?  That  is  all  1  care  to  talk 
about  at  this  conference.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  kind  of  bureau  or  that  kind  of 
bureau.  Whether  you  shall  discard  the  old,  the  cumbersome  and  effete  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  establish  in  its  place  something,  whether  it  be  a  commission,  which  has 
occurred  to  my  friend  Mr.  Painter — whose  valuable  services  for  the  Indian  never  can  be 
fully  appreciated,  which  I  know  better  than  most  of  you — or  some  better  bureau  "than 
the  existing  one.  If  ray  other. friend,  Professor  Thayer,  can  in  his  study  eliminate  a 
judicial  system  that  shall  manage  its  affairs  better  than  the  existingone,  I  welcome  them 
all;  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  nor  discuss  their  questions  here  belbrethis  conference, 
but  I  tell  you,  with  some  experience,  some  knowledge  of  what  is  possible  in  legislation 
at  Washington,  I  never  expect  to  see  the  present  Bureau  of  Indian  A  hairs  done  away 
until  the  Indian  as  an  Indian  passes  away.  I  expect,  if  this  Mohonk  conference 
and  other  friends  shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  law  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  take  up  this 
new  work,  to  see  the  whole  Indian  question  rapidly  slip  from  under  this  old  and  cum- 
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bersome  organization  at  Washington,  and  disappear  in  the  absorbing  of  the  Indian  into 
citizenship  and  the  body  politic  of  this  country.     What  is  he?    Blind,  helpless,  ignorant. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  speaks  the  language  of  the  country.  The  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship you  have  put  upon  him,  without  his  even  knowing  what  von  were  doing  or 
having  the  faintest  Idea  of  what  yon  were  imposing  upon  him.  You  all  at  once  bid  him 
stand  forth  among  men,  put  him  upon  the  same  platform  of  opportunity,  of  responsibili- 
ties, of  aspirations,  upon  which  yon  stand  yourself.  Von  must  meet  this  question  of  his 
coming  forth  into  your  midst  with  the  same  power  that  you  have,  and  if  he  slips  at  all, 
if  lie  makes  apoor  start  in  this  new  race  and  goes  wrong,  and  if  you  fold  your  hands  and 
say,  I  did  my  duty  when  1  set  him  on  this  course,  yon  fail,  yon  do  not  comprehend 
your  duty.  I  would  rather  myself  have  it  said  that  I  shrank  from  the  undertaking 
than  that  I  gave  him  this  power  and  then  was  unwilling  to  show  him  the  way.  The 
Government  has  gone  further  than  this.  It  has,  as  1  have  said,  found  him  a  homestead 
and  citizenship  and  power  in  the  land.  It  has  further  said  that  it  would  select  men, 
true  men,  to  go  and  point  out  to  him  these  homesteads,  and  it  has  appropriated  $100,- 
ooo  to  nay  the  expenses  of  pointing  out  to  each  one  of  these  200,000  Indians  the  homestead 
on  which  he  is  to  build  character,  or  upon  which  he  is  to  expire  and  disappear  as  a  nonen- 
tity in  this  land.  TheGovernment  leaves  it  there;  the  rest  of  this  work  isyoura  and  mine. 
They  furnish  him  with  a  homestead;  they  furnish  the  men  that  shall  go  and  tell  him  where 
to  build,  and  they  pay  all  the  expenses,  and  that  isas  far  as  they  can  go.  When  they  have 
made  of  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  passes  out  from  under  their  control,  [f  you 
want  to  know  exactly  what  is  his  status  in  this  country  from  the  day  he  takes  that  home- 
stead, take  what  your  own  status  is,  and  you  will  know  what  his  is.  Nowhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts can  the  Government  of  the  United  States  touch  me  or  my  property.  I  am  given 
over  by  the  United  States  to  the  control  of  the  State  of  .Massachusetts.  If  I  commit  a 
crime  I  am  to  he  punished  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  mnst  he  brought  into 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts.  I  can  not  he  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
tor  any  crime  I  have  committed  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts.  I  can  not  he  called  into 
the  United  States  courts  on  any  civil  claim  of  another  who  docs  not  live  in  some  other 
state  than  Massachusetts.  I  am  responsible  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  alone,  and  so 
is  c.uh  one  of  those  Indians  henceforth  responsible  alone  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
he  lives.  If  he  happens  to  live  in  a  Territory,  that  is  different.  The  United  States  can 
create  a  court,  or  create  any  office,  or  any  law  for  the  punishment  of  crime  in  a  Terri- 
tory, hut  the  moment  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  all  that  disappears.  The  Territory 
of  Dakota  and  the  Territory  of  Washington,  the  Territory  of  Montana  and  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  as  I  said  yesterday,  will  he  States  in  this  Union  prohahly  within  a  year, 
and  then  there  is  left  only  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona  in  which  there  are  any  Indians. 
The  Indian  that  can  possibly  be  held  amenable  to  the  United  States  will  within  a  year 
reside  within  these  Territories.  So  you  see  that  the  States  will  get  these  new  citizens 
upon  their  hands.  All  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
all  their  social  relations  as  well  as  their  legal  status,  have  changed.  They  stand  upon 
the  reservation  uo  more.  They  stand  upon  their  homesteads  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  part  of  the  homestead  is  a  part  of  the  reservation,  ami  all  the  rest  of  the 
land  is  reservation.  He  stands  alone  amidst  his  fellows  who  have  not  taken  lands  in 
severalty,  and  he  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  laws  that  govern  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. He  stands  there  untaxed.  His  homestead  is  not  liable  to  Indian  police  regula- 
tion; liable  only,  if  it  he  in  the  State,  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  if  it  he  in  a  Terri- 
tory, he  is  liable  to  the  laws  enacted  for  the  Territory,  and  not  to  the  police  regulations 
of  the  reservation.  While  the  agent  is  omnipotent  for  the  time  being  over  every  other 
being,  and  can  take  each  Uy  the  ear  and  lead  him  off  the  reservation,  he  can't  lead  this 
man  off.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  bill  beyond  those  which  I 
have  suggested  that  I  would  like  to  discuss,  but  this  is  the  thing  which  bears  most  upon  my 
mind.  These  other  matters  are  going  to  work  themselves  clear.  But  this  won't  work 
itself  clear.  If  he  starts  wrong;  if  when  he  comes  upon  the  homestead  which  is  offered 
to  him  he  does  not  know  what  homestead  means;  if  he  comes  upon  that  homestead  and 
is  lelt  there  with  no  house  to  put  himself  in;  nobody  to  tell  him  what  to  do  with  it; 
nobody  to  guide  him;  nobody  to  help  by  a  word  of  encouragement;  nobody  to  speak  to 
him  so  that  he  can  understand  it,  what  is  to  become  of  him?  He  had  better  never  have 
been  put  there.  Fellow-citizens,  you  see  what  you  have  done;  do  you  want  to  take  it 
back?  Do  you  want  to  shrink  back,  or  do  you  want  to  face  it?  I  believe  you  prefer  to 
face  it.  I  believe  that  the  good  people  of  this  country  who  have  got  up  this  sentiment 
and  this  feeling,  this  earnest  interest  for  the  Indians,  have;  gone  so  far  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  responsibilities  in  their  own  hands.  I  said  to  you  that  the  law  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  appoint  men  to  go  and  tell  him  where  his  homestead  is.  When 
the  President  signed  this  bill  he  told  me  that  if  he  made  any  of  these  appointments  he 
would  consult  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  that  grand  organi- 
zation in  Boston  which  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  this  good  work,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this,  and  appointed  a  committee  as  early  as  last  April  to  wait  upon  the  President  and 
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try  to.impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  men  appointed  to  point 
out  to  the  Indians  homesteads,  that  was  to  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
should  he  friends  of  the  Indians.  They  conferred  with  the  President,  and  I  have  a  list 
of  those  appointed,  two  or  three  of  whom,  think,  were  appointed  directly  upon  recom- 
mendation by  this  Boston  committee,: 

James  R.  Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Crow  Indians;  Isaiah  Lightnour,  of 
Nebraska,  for  the  Indians  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation;  Howard  R.  West,  of  Ohio, 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Yankton  Reservation;  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  for  the  Indians  of 
the  Winnebago  Reservation;  Michael  Connelly,  lor  the  Indians  in  Oregon. 

Two  of  these  I  personally  know.  They  are  men  of  excellent  character,  and  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  towards  pointing  out  good  locations  for  these  Indians,  these  men  I 
am  sure  will  do  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  survey  the  lands,  so  that  the  Indian 
reservation  shall  be  surveyed  in  conformity  with  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  then  these  men  are  to  go  upon  the  reservations  and  to  aid  the  Indians  in 
selecting  their  homesteads  upon  the  surveys.  The  Indian  has  four  years  to  make  his 
own  selection,  but  he  is  to  have  the  aid  ot  these  men  in  making  that.  To  show  you  how 
important  it  is,  I  will  uive  to  you  a  description  of  the  most  important  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  this  country,  those  that  belong  to  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  ask  you  if  they 
are  left  on  this  what  you  think  will  become  of  them.  It  is  a  description  of  one  of  the 
Wisconsin  reservations,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  the  tribes,  and  yet 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  bad  commissioner,  working  in  the  cause  of  those  who  want 
to  get  these  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  put  the  Indian  upon  the  most  inhospitable  and 
unproductive  of  land,  and  then  sell  the  good  land  to  outsiders. 

At  the  La  Pointe  Agency  in  Wisconsin  some  land  has  been  cleared  and  broken  on  the 
reservation  this  year,  but  not  to  any  ureal  amount.  Farming  can  not  be  carried  on  by 
the  Indians  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency  with  the  same  success  as  by  Western  Indians,  as 
the  land  is  so  heavily  timbered  that  it  takes  about  one  generation  to  get  it  clear  of  all 
the  stumps  and  lit  it  for  the  plow.  Second,  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable  as  farther 
west.  The  springs  are  very  late  and  heavy  frosts  come  early  and  stop  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  even  by  the  white  farmers  of  the  region.  It  is  also  impossible  to  raise  stock 
successfully,  as  they  have  to  be  stall-fed  six  months  in  the  year,  and  costly  barns  are 
.needed  to  protect  tliem  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Persons  who  have  been 
seeking  for  a  living  in  this  part  of  the  country  may  look  forward  to  years  of  hard  labor 
with  very  little  recompense.  Here  are  2,000  Indians  to  be  located.  2,000  Indians  to 
have  that  sort  of  land,  and  if  they  are  located  on  it  you  can  .judge  what  the  effect  will 
be;  and  yet  I  think  they  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most  successful  location 
of  any  Indians  I  know  of.  They  belong  to  the  general  band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  who 
have  in  another  par  1  of  Minnesota  the  finest  tract  of  land  I  ever  put  my  eyes  on — 'Mi 
townships  of  the  finesl  land,  to  which,  when  I  visited  it,  I  went  23  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, and  I  saw  42  beautiful  lakes,  8  of  which  were  in  sight  at  the  time,  and  I  went 
out  upon  the  o(>  townships  of  land,  as  line  wheat-producing  land  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States. 

President  Cleveland  said  that  he  did  not  intend,  when  he  signed  this  bill,  to  apply  it 
to  more  than  one  reservation  at  first,  and  so  on,  which  I  thought  was  very  wise.  But 
you  see  he  has  been  led  to  apply  it  to  half  a  dozen.  The  bill  provides  for  capitalizing 
the  remainder  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  but  the  greed  of  the  land-grabber 
is  such  as  to  press  the  application  of  this  bill  to  the  utmost,  as  was  said  by  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood  last  night.  There  is  no.danger  but  this  will  come  most  rapidly,  too  rapidly,  I 
think;  the  greed  and  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  white  man  for  the  Indian's  land  is  almost 
equal  to  his  ''hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness."  That  is  going  to  be  the  difficulty 
in  the  application'of  this  bill.  Be  is  going  to  press  it  forward  too  fast,  There  should 
not  be  any  Indian  located  until  he  has  had  some  provision  made  lor  a  fair  start.  He 
wants  a  little  log-house  to  live  in,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  addition 
to  his  own  work  in  furnishing  him  the  glass,  sashes,  and  doors;  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
for  seed,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  agriculture,  costing  him  a  hundred  dollars, 
perhaps.  If  he  can  not  have  these  when  he  starts  he  had  better  never  start.  And  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  leaves  it  to  you  to  say  whether  he  shall  have  that  or 
not,  because  he  slips  out  from  under  the  Government  when  he  becomes  a  citizen.  If  I 
want  seed  to  plant  my  corn,  to  sow  my  wheat,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  give  it  to  me.  Put  then  I  want  you  to  understand  that  he  has  the  means 
of  paying  you.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  reservations,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for 
capitalizing  the  residue  of  his  property,  and  appropriating  that  residue  to  the  purpose  oi 
civilizing  and  setting  him  up  in  business,  furnish  the  means  by  which  he  supplies  him- 
self, from  his  own  property,  with  all  that  he  requires;  it  is  only  necessary  that  you 
will — until  he  knows  how  to  do  it  himself— show  him  how.  Take  this  money,  which 
belongs  to  him,  a  part  of  his  real  estate,  sold  off  because  he  don't  want  it,  which  this 
statute  says  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  business  and  expended  for  him.     Don't 
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build  him  a  house;  it  won't  do  him  a  hit  of  good  to  build  ;i  house.  Those  pepple  foi 
whom  Mrs.  Kinney  has  built  bouses  are  those  thai  have  been  trained  by  General 
Armstrong  and  Captain  Pratt.     A.11  the  good  you  can  do  them  is  to  show  them  how  to 

do  it  themselves.  Yon  don't  do  that  kind  of  Indian  any  good  when  yon  do  his  work 
for  him.  The  good  yon  can  do  these  Indians  is  to  show  them  how  to  work  for  them- 
selves; to  show  them  that  they  can  work,  and  that  work  is  hest.  Teach  them  the  law 
of  possession,  working  for  themselves,  almost  as  important  as  the  law  which  the  Christian 
teaches  him.  Don't  forget  that  it  will  he  of  very  lit  tie  service  to  him  unless  there  is 
carried  along  with  it  the  power  of  that  Christian  teaching  which  has  been  so  forcibly 
put  here  to-night  and  last  uight;  show  him  how  to  do  it.  The  two  must  go  hand  in 
hand,  lie  must  he  taught  how  to  work,  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  he  must 
have  the  elevating  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  to  inspire  and  make  him  feel  that 
to  do  this  makes  a  man  ot  him,  and  that  he  has  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
laws  that  govern  him  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man  and  his  Creator.  In  this  way 
yon  will  have  done  some  good  by  making  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing 
upon  a  homestead.  Short  of  that  yon  do  him  no  good  by  teaching  him  how  to  use  the  fac- 
ulties which  ( iod  has  given  him  for  the  good  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men;  teaching  him 
that  you  will  fail  either  of  doing  him  any  service,  or  your  country,  by  making  him  a 
Citizen.  Now,  are  we  ready  to  do  it?  Don't  say  we  have  made  this  law  and  it  will 
execute  itself.  It  won't  execute  itself.  I  feel  that  the  Indian  is  to-day  wrestling  with 
his  own  late.  That  he  will  pass  away  as  an  Indian  I  don't  doubt,  and  that  very  rapidly. 
It  will  he  into  citizenship,  and  into  a  place  among  the  citizens  of  this  land,  or  it  will  he 
into  a  vagabond  and  a  tramp.  He  is  to  disappear  as  an  Indian  of  the  past :  there  is  no 
longer  any  room  forsnehan  Indian  in  this  country;  he  can  not  find  a  place.  The  Indian 
of  the  past  has  no  place  to  live  in  this  country.  Von  talk  about  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  with  the  reservation  system;  a  power  that  yon  can  never  resist  has  broken  it  up 
into  homesteads,  lias  taken  possession  of  it,  has  driven  the  game  from  out  of  it.  I  went, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  480  miles  on  a  railroad  every  toot  of  which  was  built  since 
last.  April,  all  overan  Indian  reservation,  where  the  Indians  had  been  set  apart  on  the 
British  border,  SO  far  away  from  civilization  that  the  game  was  forever  to  furnish 
him  l'ood  and  support;  and  yet  the  game  had  disappeared  years  ago.  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  bones  of  the  buffalo;  and  yet  there  was  a  reservation  of  land  into  which  you 
could  put  six  such  States  as  Massachusetts  and  not  fill  it  then.  The  land  I  passed 
through  was  as  line  a  wheat-growing  country  as  it  could  be.  The  railroad  has  gone 
through  there,  and  it  was  black  with  immigrants  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Some- 
thing stronger  than  the  Mohonk  conference  has  dissolved  the  reservation  system.  The 
greed  of  these  people  for  the  land  has  made  it  ntterlv  impossible  to  preserve  it  for  the 
Indian.  He  must  take  his  place  where  yon  have  undertaken  to  put  him,  or  he  must  go 
a  vagabond  throughout  this  country,  and  it  is  for  you  and  me  to  say  which  it  shall  be. 
He  can  not  choose  for  himself,  and  he  does  not  know  where  the  ways  are.  However 
willing  he  may  he,  it  is  for  yon  and  me  to  guide  him  to  this.  I  have  only  an  anxiety 
that  you  may  see  this,  because  I  know  your  hearts,  and  I  know  that  the  good  people 
who  have  brought  about  this  condition  of  things  will  carry  iton.  liQuitran8tulit8U8tinet." 
And  I  care  nothing  about  these  other  matters,  as  1  said:  yon  may  resolve  hereabout 
this  bureau  or  that  bureau,  ahout  this  form  and  that  form  of  treating  the  poor  Indian 
who  is  left;  he  will  pass  out  from  under  your  hand  before  yon  get  ready  to  apply  any 
system,  and  the  sooner  be  gets  out  the  better.  But  take  care,  my  friend,  that  he  takes 
the  right  course.  He  appeals  to  you,  he  appeals  to  the  benevolent  and  charitable  people 
of  this  country,  he  appeals  to  the  Christian  people  of  this  country,  he  appeals  to  the 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  knows  the  value  of  a  good  citizen  in  this  land;  he 
appeals  to  you  all  to  help  him  while  he  is  wrestling  with  his  own  destiny  tendered  to 
him  by  you.  I  trust  you  will  not  forget,  I  know  you  will  not  forget,  that  a  greater 
duty  has  devolved  upon  you  by  this  class  of  legislation  which  you  have  brought  about. 
Then,  if  ever,  you  have  alleviated  the  wants  of  the  Indian  when  he  was  in  distress;  you 
have  righted  his  wrongs;  you  have  stepped  between  him  and  injustice,  and  you  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  trying  to  make  something  of  him  when  every  other  method  has 
failed.  Take  bold  of  it  in  earnest,  diligently  and  actively,  and  say  that  no  Indian  shall 
be  put  upon  a  homestead  under  this  act  until  be  realizes  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  until 
he  has  such  material  round  about  him  as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  there, 
and  then  let  him  work  out  bis  own  destiny.  "The  survival  of  the  fittest  "  is  all  you 
can  ask  after  you  have  done  your  duty,  and  all  that  can  be  expected.  But  no  nobler 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  has  appealed  to  the  best  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  good 
people  of  this  country  than  that  of  making  citizens  out  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
best  material  out  of  which  citizenship  was  ever  made.  Who  can  tell  where  the  influ- 
ence wdiich  you  set  in  motion  by  making  good  citizens  will  end?  Who  can  tell  what 
character  in  the  future  may  be  among  those  upon  whom  you  are  to  stamp  the  impress 
of  a  good  citizen.     Is  there  any  one  who  is  more  worthy  of  your  best  effort  and  your 
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best  endeavor  and  your  most  earnest  prayer?  Is  there  any  better  work  than  (lie  work 
which  you  have  thus  laid  out,  to  make  citizens,  worthy  of  this  Republic,  of  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  who  are  to  step  out  of  darkness  into  light,  who  look  to  you  to 
tell  them  the  way  wherein  they  shall  go?" 

The  special  committee  on  education  reported.  Report  referred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Dawes.  It  has  just  dawned  upon  the  Nebraska  people  what  is  meant  by 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  About  a  month  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  out 
in  Nebraska  who  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement.  He  said  that  the  county  of 
Knox  had  submitted  to  the  people  whether  they  should  have  a  court-house,  and  the 
Santee  Indians  had  come  up  and  voted  and  decided  the  question,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  such  law  as  that.  I  wrote  back  I  did  not  know  about  the  voters  of 
Nebraska,  but  the  United  States  had  made  the  Santee  Indians  citizens.  That  is  the 
point.  We  have  got  to  go  over  again  on  a  smaller  scale  just  the  prejudices  with  these 
Indians  that  the  colored  people  went  through  with  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
voters.  These  people  in  Nebraska  extending  their  county  laws  over  these  Indians  under 
pretense  that  they  can  tax  their  land,  all  comes  through  the  fact  that  they  have  discov- 
ered they  have  power.  They  never  taxed  that  land.  Nebraska  never  taxed  a  foot  of 
that  land.  They  are  no  worse  off  to-day  than  they  have  been  ever  since  the  Omaha 
Indians  had  a  reservation  there.  They  have  got  an  addition  they  have  never  had  before 
in  the  personal  property  of  these  Indians,  and  all  that  they  earn  on  that  land  is  taxable, 
and  all  that  can  be  produced  by  these  Indians  is  taxable,  and  then  they  pretend  that  it 
is  a  hardship  because  they  can't  tax  the  land  which  they  never  have  taxed.  I  have  an 
apprehension  that  the  clause  would  never  have  got  through  Congress  without  a  fight,  if 
the  scope  of  it  had  been  fully  comprehended.  All  I  want  is  that  the  good  people  who  put 
it  there — you  people — shall  understand  pretty  thoroughly  the  scope  of  the  bill  which  you 
yourself  enacted.  It  should  be  called  the  Mohonk  bill,  that  is  the  name  of  the  bill;  it 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  people;  you  are  responsible  for  it,  and  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand the  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Shelton.  Senator  Dawes  says  that  the  Indian  came  up  and  voted  as  to  the 
question  of  the  county-seat,  and  it  was  the  honest  vote  of  the  Santee  Indians  against 
the  dishonest  vote  of  the  rest  that  gave  the  county-seat.  The  Christian  Indians,  voting 
their  own  honest  way,  more  than  outnumbered  the  vote  which  was  imported  from  other 
places. 

Question.  Suppose  that  the  courts  of  Nebraska  or  any  other  courts  are  such  that  In- 
dians dare  not  go  into  them  with  a  suit,  could  not  the  Indian  transfer  the  case  to  the 
United  States  court  under  the  Local  Prejudice  act? 

Senator  DAWES.  That  act  was  repealed  last  winter  and  another  enacted  which  will 
meet  this  case.  Nebraska  undertook  to  put  down  the  Indians  and  got  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  an  Indian,  although  he  had  abandoned  his  tribe  and  adopted 
the  ways  of  civilized  life,  was  not  a  voter.  That  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Elk  case,  a  man  who  attempted  to  vote  in  Utah. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  Are  we  to  infer  that  if  an  Indian  village  or  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians take  their  allotments  and  accept  them  and  accept  citizenship,  your  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  schools  that  we  have  heard  about  to-day  would  not  apply? 

Senator  Dawes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  carrying  out  all  these  de- 
tails. My  theory  about  it  is  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  in  these  allotments  you 
could  put  every  other  man  an  Indian,  and  every  other  man  a  white  man.  It  would 
have  the  best  influence  upon  the  Indian  if  you  could  get  the  Indian  and  white  man  side 
by  side.  I  suppose  that  can't  be  done,  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  difficulty,  prob- 
ably, and  there  will  have  to  be  some  legislation.  There  are  difficulties  besides  these. 
One  great  difficulty  is  this  one  of  taxation.  I  think  Congress  has  got  to  come  forward 
and  make  a  public  appropriation  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  reimbursed  by  the  sales  of 
these  lands.  You  can't  expect  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  instance,  to  build  a  court- 
house on  this  reservation  and  tax  the  white  people.  They  won't  do  it,  and  these  poor 
Indians  will  be  without  government.  They  have  §90,000  in  the  Treasury:  I  don't  know 
but  it  would  be  proper  to  take  that  and  purchase  a  court-house  and  school-houses.  The 
Government  would  never  half  pay  its  debt  to  the  Indian  if  they  take  it  out  of  its  own 
Treasury,  and  build  the  school-houses,  the  churches,  and  homes. 

Professor  Thayer.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  objections  to  traders  going  onto 
the  reservations  continues  under  this  system?  It  is  very  true  that  every  Indian  who 
has  had  land  allotted  to  him  becomes  a  citizen,  and  has  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  {he 
United  States,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualifications  that  are  incident  to  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Indian  reservation,  such  as  the  qualification  that  he  can't 
deal  with  any  trader  except  a  Government  trader  who  has  a  license  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  true  that  the  citizen,  every  one  who  comes  forward  and  takes  his  allot- 
ment and  leaves  the  reservation,  is  subject  alone  to  such  restrictions  as  apply  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States? 
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Senator  Dawks.  My  idea  is  that  while  lie  is  on  his  own  domain  he  is  lord  of  that,  hut 
if  be  is  on  a  reservation  he  can't  go  off  his  reservation  without  the  leave  of  the  agent. 
He  is  like  me,  but  his  situation  is  not  quite  so  pleasant,  because  he  is  surrounded  hy  res- 
ervations, and  he  must  patiently  wait  until  a  neighbor  comes  and  has  an  allotment  beside 
him — a  stimulus  to  you  and  to  me  to  make  just  as  many  of  these  men  citizens  as  we 
can. 

Professor  PAINTER.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  is  that  it  leaves  these  individ- 
uals citizens  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  reservation  system  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  we  could  get  all  the  Indians  to 
take  allotments  at  once  the  thing  would  adjust  itself  and  the  reservation  system  would 
disappear.  It  is  perlectly  true  also  that  the  reservation  system  is  doomed  by  the  Dawes 
bill;  but  time  is  required,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  mean  time?  That  is  the  point, 
and  the  only  point,  in  which  1  would  differ  from  Mr.  Dawes.  The  question  is  whether 
other  legislation  is  needed. 

Senator  Dawks.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  admitted  in  all  this  that  the  Government  must 
act  in  harmony  with  this  allotment  system.  If  the  Government  sets  its  back  against  it, 
everything  will  go  harshly  and  there  will  be  friction  everywhere;  but  if  the  Government 
acts  with  it,  the  Indian  is  going  to  behave  like  a  man  if  his  allotment  is  put  in  the  proper 
place  with  reference  to  future  allotments. 

THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Mission  Indians,  presented  the 
following  report: 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  legal  rights  of  the  Mission.  Indians  of  Cal- 
ifornia respectfully  report  that  immediately  after  the  last  Mohouk  conference  they  issued 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  work,  followed  later  by  a  fuller  one, 
in  which  some  of  the  hardships  of  these  Indians  were  adverted  to.  The  total  subscrip- 
tions to  date  amount  to  $4,799.53,  a  portion  of  the  amount  conditioned  upon  the  sum  of 
$5,000  being  raised.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  alter  considering  the  whole  held, 
and  with  their  present  information,  a  much  larger  fund  would  be  necessary  vigorously 
to  prosecute  in  court  all  hopeful  causes  which  might  be  brought  before  them,  or  even  all 
the  test  cases  which  might  be  required  to  prove  the  others.  The  committee  early  en- 
countered some  of  the  legal  difficulties  which  have,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  failure 
heretofore  to  protect  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  tenure  of  their  land.  Hitherto  the  tes- 
timony of  Indians  has  been  discredited  and  the  whites  usually  hostile  to  their  claims. 
Long  residence,  recognized  occupancy,  erection  of  homesteads,  were  all  unavailing.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  more  deiinite  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Professor  Painter  has  paid  two  visits  to  California, 
one  in  October  of  last  year  and  one  in  May  of  this.  A  circular  has  been  issued  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  work  hitherto.  The  question  of  citizenship  has  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  ease  of  1'eles  Calae,  in  the  superior  court  of  San  Diego 
County,  California.  A  section  of  pasture-land  belonging  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
has  been  added  to  the  Coahuila  Reservation.  This  was  a  case  of  great  importance  to  those 
Indians. 

"Regarding  the  Dawes  bill  as  likely  to  accomplish  more  for  securing  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Mission  Indians  than  many  eases  in  court,  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  contested 
tediously,  the  committee  visited  Washington  last  winter,  partly  to  exert  what  influence 
they  could  in  favor  of  its  passage  and  that  of  the  Mission  Indians  bill  and  partly  to  urge 
upon  the  President  an  executive  order  for  the  removal  of  a  large  class  of  intruders  whose 
want  of  right  was  uncontested.  Mr.  Cleveland  accorded  the  committee  a  very  patient 
and  attentive  hearing,  and  afterwards  issued  the  order,  to  take  effect  September  1.  We 
are  assured  since  that  date  that  it  is  to  be  enforced.  After  these  persons  are  removed  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy,  under  the  severalty  bill,  to  settle  many  of  the  Mission  In- 
dians on  allotted  lauds,  with  incontrovertible  title.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  California  who  heard  the  case  of  Byrnes  vs.  The  San  Jacinto  Indians  have  recently 
ordered  a  rehearing  before  a  full  bench.  The  committee  have  been  awaiting  for  months 
the  conclusion  of  this  case,  and  have  just  received  the  above  information.  Regarding 
this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  aid  the  defendants,  your  committee  have  offered  to  Mr. 
Shirley  C.  Ward,  Government  attorney  for  the  Indians,  who  has  control  of  the  case,  the 
assistance  of  eminent  counsel  in  California;  but  he  declines  the  proffer,  feeling  confident 
of  winning  the  suit.  We  have  been  casting  about  for  a  legal  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  should  occupy  himself  in  examining  into  cases  of  hardship  and  wrong,  pro- 
curing evidence,  and,  when  desirable,  bringing  them  to  trial  and  pressing  their  trial  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Preferring,  if  possible,  a  young  lawyer  from  the  Eastern  States, 
we  have  now  in  view  one  whose  abilities  and  conscientious  interest  in  the  cause  of  these 
Indians  we  believe  will  render  him  a  suitable  and  efficient  advocate.     Exception  has  been 
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taken  to  some  of  the  allegations  in  the  second  circular  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this 
report  by  Senator  Maclay  and  Judge  Widney.  We  are  satisfied,  on  further  inquiry,  that 
there  were  some  errors  in  details  in  this  statement,  and  we  are  now  making  further  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  and  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  parties.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the 
object  of  this  committee  to  reflect  upon  individuals;  and  the  sad  case  of  Rogerio  illus- 
trates the  defects  in  the  law,  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  as  to  the  particular 
methods  in  which  it  was  executed.  Your  committee  would  acknowledge  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Professor  Painter,  through  whom  much  of  what  has  been  done  was  accom- 
plished." 

Professor  Painter.  Mr.  President,  partly  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, and  partly  of  this  committee  whose  report  you  have  just  heard,  directly  after  the 
close  of  our  conference  last  autumn  I  went  to  inquire  into  the  situation  in  California;  and 
perhaps  I  am  responsible,  in  the  report  I  made  to  your  committee  when  I  came  back, 
for  what  may  seem  to  some  of  you  a  lack  of  energy  in  a  forward  movement  since  that 
time. 

The  case  of  the  Mission  Indians,  of  which  I  had  spoken  at  that  conference,  was  then 
in  court.     It  was  agreed  between  the  counsel  for  the  Mission  Indians  and  the  counsel  for 
the  claimants  of  several  ranches  claimed  by  white  men,  that  there  would  be  no  change 
of  status  until  this  suit  should  be  decided  in  the  courts.     Notice  had  been  given  to  some 
of  these  Indians  that  they  must  remove;  but  when  it  was  found  that  this  case  was  taken 
up,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  until  it  was  decided,*so  I  reported  to  the  committee 
when  1  came  back.     The  case  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians  1  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  through  him  secured  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
a  section  of  land  which  made  a  valuable  addition  to  their  reserve  and  settled  a  dispute 
as  to  the  ownership  of  a  valuable  hot  spring.     I  went  back  again  this  spring,  partly  to 
make  known  to  the  Indians  the  opportunities  they  would  have  under  the  severalty  bill 
to  wsecure  a  permanent  home,  and  to  look  more  minutely  into  the  various  cases  which  this 
committee  ought  to  take  up.  and  to  learn  in  general  the  whole  situation  of  these  Indians. 
I  was  told  that  the  situation  was  unchanged  on  these  old  grants,  and  the Indiaus undis- 
turbed.    I  went  over  to  San  Ysabel,  where  there  are  about  one  hundred  Indians  living 
on  a  giant,  and  found  they  had  not  been  disturbed  indeed,  for  each  was  occupying  his 
home,  but  the  owners  of  the  ranch  had  run  a  wire  fence  between  the  houses  of  these  In- 
dians and  their  fields,  and  had  shut  them  oil'  from  every  foot  of  land  they  had  cultivated. 
J  found  also  that  our  lawyer  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  that  the  agent,  who  knew  the 
facts,  had  not  even  reported  them,      lie  had  been  instructed  last  year  to  build  a  school- 
house  on  this   land   for  the   Indians,  and  had  hauled  lumber  there  to  build  it,  and  the 
claimants  had  noli  lied  him  he  must  not  erect  the  building,  and  he  drew  the  lumber  away, 
and,  so  far  as  the  ( tovernment  was  concerned,  surrendered  the  Avhole  question.     I  found 
that  a  water  company  had  been  organized  who  had  been  making  claim  to  the  water  of 
tin' San   Luis  key  from  its  mouth  to  its  head,  purchasing  lands  along  the  river  so  far 
as    they  could,  posting  notices  of  claims  to  18,000  inches  of  water,  disturbing  white 
and  Indian  alike.     The   Indians  were  very  much  disturbed,  not   knowing  what  it  all 
meant.     1  assured  them  that  this  committee  would  take  steps  to  protect  their  rights. 
I  went  also  to  the  Capitan  Grande  Reservation,  which  the  President  ordered  to  have 
cleared  of  intruders  the  middle  of  last  winter,  which  order  had  been  suspended  and  re- 
peated once  or  twice.     The  order  was  renewed  in  the  spring,  and  the  military  were  to 
remove  them  if  they  did  not  go.     The  agenl  told  me  that  the  order  had  been  carried  out 
and  the  intruders  were  gone.      1  went  there  to  see  about  it.     I  found  that  one  man,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  an  Indian's  house  some  years  ago.  and  had  been  running  a  liquor 
saloon  in  it,  had  taken  his  liquors  put  and  moved  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  he 
still  retained  possession  of  the  Indian's  land  and  had  men  in  charge  there.     This  was 
the  only  change  that  had  been  made.     I  found  that  a  San  Diego  water  company  was 
building  a  flume  across  the  reservation  almost  its  entire  length — a  fact  never  reported  to 
the  Government  by  the  agenl — and   they  were  posting  claims  as  to  their  right  to  the 
water,  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Indians.     I  found  five  liquor  saloons  in  full 
blast  on  the  reserval  ion.     <  )n  coming  out  I  found  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the  liquor  traffic  at  Los  An- 
geles, to  whom  I  made  known  the  situation.     The  United  States  marshal  and  troops  sent 
in  by  General  Miles,  under  charge  of  John  T.  Wallace,  the  special  inspector  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  went  in  and  brought  out  seven  men,  destroyed  their  beers  and 
ales,  and  brought  out  a  wagon-load  of  whiskies  and  wines,  and  when  I  came  away  the 
seven  men  were  in  jail  at  Los  Angeles  awaiting  their  trial.     I  would  say  that  Mr.  Wallace 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  say  anything  to  the  district  attorney  who  had  been  appointed 
in  that  district,  although  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  arrest  these  men. 
The  San  Felipe  ranch  has  been  recently  sold,  and  the  condition  of  its  purchase  is  that 
the  title  of  the  land  shall  have  the  cloud  of  the  Indians'  occupancy  removed  and  these 
Indians  removed  from  it.     This  will  be  done  unless  something  is  done  at  once  to  pre- 
ventit.     There  are  twenty-three  reservations  in  Southern  California  for  the  Indians,  con- 
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taining  in  all  over  200,000  acres  of  land,  but  the  amount  of  land  available  for  cultiva- 
tion is  very  small.     The  Banning  or  Morange  Reservation  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem 

SO  far  as  the  Mission  Indians  are  concerned.  There  are  intruders  upon  that  reservation, 
and  the  Indians  are  crowded  off  upon  one  corner,  but  an  order  has  been  issued  and  re- 
newed that  the  intruders  should  be  removed.  After  my  return  I  went  down  to  Wash- 
ington and  found  there  were  petitions  and  pleas  in  regard  to  some  individuals,  and  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  three  of  them  there  may  be  a  suspension  of  the  order  until  further 
investigation,  but  the  purpose  was  expressed  that  the  order  shall  be  carried  out,  and 
these  parties  all  be  removed.  If  they  are  removed  and  we  can  have  at  least  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  water,  we  will  be  able  to  locate  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  families  of  these  Indians  upon  it.  If 
so,  we  will  be  able  to  settle  most  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  and  give  them  lit- 
tle farms  of  live  acres  with  water,  and  the  rest  of  their  land  will  do  for  dry  farming. 

Senator  Dawks.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Fainter  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
present  to  the  Department,  befere  it  makes  up  its  estimates,  this  view  he  has  presented 
here  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put  it  in  their  estimates. 

Mr.  PAINTER.  I  went  to  Washington  to  see  about  this,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  not  at  home.  I  had  been  asked  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  President  and 
also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  propose  to  cover  these  points  in  my  report  to 
them.  1  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  that  the  school-houses  would  be  a  shame 
to  Zululand,  or  to  any  other  country.  I  would  say,  also,  that  there  has  been  an  order 
to  close  those  whose  average  did  do1  reach  twenty  during  the  last  school  year,  which  will 
close  all  the  schools  except  four.  They  had  the  measles  down  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  reduced  the  averages,  and  if  this  order  is  carried  out  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune. 
They  have  also  sent  an  old  gentleman,  an  earnest  Catholic  down  there  to  superintend 
the  four  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  a  little  cluster  of  friends  last  night  I  heard  the  interrogatory 
from  a  woman:  "  Where  can  we  direct  our  efforts,  what  can  we  do,  can  you  tell  us  of 
some  special  case?"      Will  Miss  Dawes  tell  us  about  this? 

Miss  Dawks.  There  seems  to  be., a  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  work,  and  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  Woman's  Association  in  particular  are  saying,  "  What  shall  we  do?  " 
I  think  if  we  knew  of  the  people  that  are  needy  there  are  plenty  of  philanthropic  women 
who  would  be  glad  to  provide  for  them,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  get  these 
parties  together;  but  if  those  desiring  to  help  the  Indians  will  write  me,  at  I'ittslield, 
Mass.,  I  will  see  that  they  have  a  proper  channel  for  their  gifts.  This  will  not  conflict 
with  the  association,  but  it  is  rather  an  amplification  of  Mrs.  Kinney's  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Some  one  made  an  inquiry  about  the  money  due  the  Sioux  Indians 
under  the  treaty  of  1868.     Can  Mr.  Price  tell  us  about  it? 

Mr.  PRICE.  From  1877  to  1881,  live  years,  the  amount  due  by  the  Government  over 
and  above  the  amount  appropriated  (Committee's  Report,  1882)  was  $2,429,350,  the 
same  rate  from  date  of  treaty  to  1887  would  be  $3,876,960;  total,  $6,316,310. 

It  has  been  asserted,  upon  authority  from  which  no  successful  appeal  can  be  taken, 
''  In  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety.'"  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  confer- 
ences, which  the  friends  of  the  Indians  have  lor  the  last  few  years  been  holding,  have 
called  the  attention,  awakened  the  interest,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  public 
probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  one  thing  that  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  these  people. 

To  civilize  and  Christianize  wild  savages  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  of  a  lifetime. 
It  requires  time,  patience,  courage,  labor,  and  money. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  much  has  been  done,  and  equally  certain  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Indian  of  to-day  is  a  long  way  in  advance  on  the  road  of  progress  of  the  Indian 
of  ten  years  ago,  and  a  long  distance  behind  the  point  which  he  must  reach  before  he 
can  take  rank  with  the  better  class  of  our  citizens..  I  say  the  !>et/er  class  because  I  think 
he  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  far  ahead  of  a  certain  class  of  white  men  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  cheat,  degrade,  and  demoralize  him. 

The  Government  is  beginning  to  treat  the  Indian  as  if  he  was  eventually  to  occupy  a 
respectable  position  in  the  common  family  of  humanity.  I  say  beginning.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Government  was  furnishing  the  Indians  with  a  red  and  yellow  paint  to 
make  them  look  like  wild  savages  instead  of  decent,  orderly  citizens,  and  also  furnish- 
ing them  with  scalping  knives  by  thousands  that  they  might  cultivate  their  savage 
taste  for  scalping  enemies,  both  red  and  white,  and  with  whisky,  brandy,  and  other  in-* 
toxicating  liquors,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  brutalize  and  intensify  their  evil  tend- 
encies. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  these  things  belong  to  the  history  of  the  past.  The  Govern- 
ment is,  to-day,  giving  these  simple  people  pruning  hooks  instead  of  spears,  and  plow- 
shares instead  of  swords,  and  is  building  for  them,  and,  what  is  much  better,  encourag- 
ing them  to  build  for  themselves  houses  for  dwellings  to  take  the  place  of  the  tepees  and 
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wickiups  of  the  past.  A  house  stands  for  home  and  civilization,  and  along  with  flu 
house  and  the  home  has  come  the  church  to  take  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
serpent,  with  the  sun  dance  aud  scalp  dance.  These  are  all  indications  of  a  brighter 
and  better  day  for  the  Indian  and  the  nation,  for  which  we  should  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  work  is  not  finished;  that  it  is  only  fairly 
commenced,  but  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  it  is  so  well  begun,  and  that  to-day  the  Gov- 
ernment occupies  a  standpoint  upon  this  question  far  in  advance  of  what  it  did  in  the 
years  of  the  past. 

What  we  want  to  consider  now  is,  what  is  to  be  done  next,  and  what,  if  anything, 
stands  in  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  done. 

The  Indians  are  being  located.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  in  their  own  houses,  on 
land  that  they  can  call  their  own,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  the  number  be- 
ing increased  every  month  of  every  year  until  the  roving  nomadic  Indian  will  exist  only 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  All  these  things  are  attributable  largely  to  the  action  of 
Congress,  induced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  people,  and 
notably  by  the  conferences  held  at  Mohonk  Lake. 

Now,  will  this  conference  ask  Congress  to  do  anything  else?  For  myself,  I  say  yes. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  more  be  done  if  what  has  already  been  done 
is  to  be  retained  and  made  useful.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great,  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  elevate  the  Indian  socially  and  morally,  to  teach  him  to  work  and  not  on^v 
to  be  self-supporting,  but  also  self-respecting.  These  things  he  can  learn  in  no  way  so 
wrell  as  by  object-lessons.  His  object-lesson  is  the  man  the  Government  sends  to  direct 
him  inhis  labor  and  manner  of  life,  because  that  man  represents  the  Government.  That 
man  is  to  the  Indian  a  messenger  from  the  great  father  at  Washington.  That  man  is 
to  be  his  guide,  counselor,  and  friend,  and  if  he  is  morally,  mentally,  or  physically  de- 
ficient,  no  good  is  done,  and  very  possibly  much  harm.  A  bad  man  in  that  position  is 
much  worse  than  no  man.  In  one  respect  an  Indian  is  like  a  white  man.  He  follows  a 
bad  example  more  readily  than  a  good  one.  An  Indian  agent,  if  he  is  tit  lor  the  place, 
is  worth  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  A  bad  article  is  dear  at- any  price. 
The  salaries  paid  to  Indian  agents,  as  now  fixed  by  law.  secure,  as  a  rule  (there  have 
been  some  noble  exceptions),  incapable,  inefficient,  and  broken-down  men.  who  instead 
of  being  helpful  to  the  Indian  in  developing  his  manhood  and  better  nature,  have  only 
tended  to  discourage  him  and  crush  <>ut  any  aspirations  for  bettering  his  condition.  The 
records  of  the  Indian  Office  contain  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject.  Good  men, 
whose  names  I  can  give,  if  necessary,  who  have  entered  the  service  influenced  mainly  by 
a  desire  and  hope  of  benefiting  the  Indian,  have  been  annoyed,  badgered,  and  criticised 
until  utterly  disgusted  and  discouraged  they  have  abandoned  the  undertaking  at  a  loss 
to  themselves  of  time,  money,  and  health,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  — I  will  not 
say  tilled — by  less  competent  men.  Thus  both  the  Government  and  the  Indians  have 
been  made  to  sutler.  I  wish  I  could  emphasize  this  point  so  as  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  this  feature  of  the  Indian  service;  and  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  reform 
would  in  the  end  produce  retrenchment,  and  thus  we  would  have  reform  and  retrench- 
ment, which  would  certainly  be  equal  to  "retrenchment  and  reform."  No  capable  and 
prudent  business  man  conducts  his  business  as  the  Government  now  conducts  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  management  of  Indians. 

<»nthis  point  1  will  say  nothing  more,  except  thai  if  it  is  expected  to  elevate  the 
Indian  to  a  plane  of  usefulness  and  respectability  in  any  reasonable  time,  he  must  have 
not  only  good  precept,  hut  also  good  example,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  bypaying  such  a  price  as  will  secure  them. 

Congress, with  an  eye  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Indians,  very  wisely  attempts 
to  prohibit  furnishing  intoxicating  liquor  to  them.  No  Indian  1  rader  is  allowed  to  keep 
it,  and  in  the  last  six  years  it  has  not  been  allowed  even  as  a  medicine.  The  result,  as 
might  be  readily  supposed,  has  been  decidedly  beneficial.  Hut-  Congress  should  go 
stiil  further,  and  prohibit  post  traders  in  the  army  from  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians. 
Army  whisky  is  as  bad  for  an  Indian  as  any  other  kind  of  whisky.  The  records  of  the 
Indian  Office  contain  scores  of  statements  from  agents  and  from  Indians  also,  which  estab- 
lish the  fact  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trouble 
among  the  Indians  is  caused  directly  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  furnished  by  bad 
men,  and  not  infrequently  the  supplies  come  from  the  army. 

This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  action  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  properly 
and  persistently  presented,  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  law  can  be  had.  The  men 
who  live  among  the  Indians,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  their  well-being,  as  well 
as  the  true  interests  of  the  Government,  and  who  have  a  better  chance  to  know  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  are,  without  a  single  exception,  urgently  in  favored'  some  Congressional 
action  which  will  make  it  moredifficult  for  an  Indian  to  procure  intoxicating  lhpior.  A 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  Indians  look  at  this  question  is  found  in  the  following  from 
an  Indian  on  one  of  the  reservations.     1  le  says:  "We  don't  make  whisky  ourselves,  and 
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we  tell  our  young  men  not  to  drink  it,  but  we  can'1  help  il  so  Long  aa  white  men  sell  it 
to  them.  We  don't  know  1h»w  to  make  the  white  men  take  the  whisky  away,  but  the 
Great  Men  at  Washington  do.     We  hope  they  will  help  us." 

The  laws  now  in  force  on  this  subject  arc  defective  in  this,  that  the  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation is  left  too  much  to  the  discrel  ion  of  t  he  court.  The  result  in  many  cases  has  been, 
that  after  repeated  and  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  after  the  friends  of  the  Indians  and 
of  good  order  have  expended  months  of  time,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  of  money,  and 
have  secured  a  conviction,  the  punishment  has  been  so  trifling  as  to  amount  to  only  a 
force.  In  one  case,  after  much  time  and  money  had  been  expended  and  a  notorious 
offender  convicted,  the  judge  imposed  a  fine  of  $1  and  one  day's  imprisonment. 

In  these  remarks  1  have  dwelt  mainly  upon  (  nly  one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  slow 
progress  of  Indian  civilization  is  to  be  attributed,  and  have  ascribed  much  of  the  im- 
provement among  them  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  removal  of-  this  cause.  I  think 
the  facts  justify  the  statement  that  but  for  the  law-  imperfect  as  it  is — restricting  the 
sale  or  giving  away  of  liquor  among  them,  the  Indians  to-day  would  present  a  much  less 
favorable  appearance.  If  proof  of  this  is  required,  it  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there 
are  more  deaths  from  violence,  among  the  two  hundred  thousand  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  law  has  established  more  than  one  thousand  grog-shops,  than  among 
the  two  hundred  thousand  wild   Indians, where  the  law  says  there  shall  be  none. 

This  may  seem  a  startling  statement,  but  it  is  fact,  nevertheless,  and  a  fact  which, 
while  it  may  not  "adorn  a  tale."  certainly  does  "point  a  moral." 

What  is  needed  is  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  lawr  more  stringent  and  effective,  so 
that  the  grog-shop  influence  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retard  these  wards  of  the  nation 
who  are  now  in  the  transition  state,  straggling  up  from  the  gloom  of  barbarism  to  the 
light  of  civilization.  We  have  now,  thanks  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Christian  men  and 
women  who  have  volunteered  their  sen  ices  in  this  work  and  labor  of  love,  lands  in  sev- 
eralty,with  hundreds  of  dwelling-houses  on  them,  schools,  churches,  and  other  means 
and  appliances  that  are  lifting  these  people  to  the  plane  of  usefulness,  intelligence,  and 
dignified  citizenship.  The  people  are  beginning  to  believe  that  a  dead  Indian  is  not  the 
only  good  Indian,  but  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  a  dead  Indian  is  less 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  a  drunken  Indian,  and  might  therefore  be  preferred. 
A  drunken  white  man  is  a  curse  to  himself,  his  family,  and  community,  but  a  drunken 
Indian,  in  addition  to  all  these,  is  an  intensified  condensation  of  savage  brutality;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  conference  will  declare  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood  that 
Congress  can  do  no  one  thing  that  will  so  effectually  make  available  and  operative  the  good 
things  it  has  already  done  as  to  provide  by  law  for  the  swift  and  certain  punishment  of 
any  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  furnishes  intoxicating  Liquor  to  Indians.  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  supposing  that  this  will  cure  all  the  ills  that  Indian  flesh  is  heir 
to,  but  that  it  will  very  materially  reduce  them  no  one  who  has  properly  considered  the 
subject  will  for  one  moment  doubt . 

The  Chairman.  The  time  allowed  for  miscellaneous  subjects  has  expired:  the  ques- 
tion now  before  US,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "The  legal  rights  of  the  Indian  and  how  to  be 
protected,"  will  be  opened  by  Professor  Thayer. of  the  law  school  at  Harvard,  Mass.  In 
our  school-boy  days  we  used  to  declaim  Webster's  oration,  "  There  is  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill;''  here  we  have  Pittsfield,  Cambridge,  and  Boston  on  our  flag 
this  morning. 

Professor  THAYEE.  The  conference  has  considered  the  educational  and  missionary 
aspect  of  the  Indian  question.  We  have  notdiscussed  the  business  aspectof  it,  the  actual 
working  of  the  reservation  system  as  regards  trade  and  the  every-day  material  interests 
of  the  Indians.  I  wish  we  had.  We  have  now  to  look  at  the  legal  situation.  Is  further 
legislation  desirable?     And  what  shall  it  be? 

Well,  what  is  the  existing  situation?  We  want  to  know  that  before  we  can  answer 
the  other  questions.  1  will  first  inquire  what  it  was  before  the  law  known  as  the 
"  Dawes  bill,"  and  then  how  that  law  has  affected  it. 

1.  As  to  the  first  question.  The  situation  before  the  "Dawes  bill,"  was  this:  The 
tribal  Indians, while  living  on  the  reservation, were,  as  a  class,  outside  of  the  protection 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  absolutely  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive at  Washington.  It  was  not  merely  that  Indians  could  not  vote;  that  is  not  so  very 
serious  a  matter;  your  wife,  Mr.  President,  and  mine  can  not  vote.  It  wasn't  merely  that 
they  were  not  citizens;  that  is  no  intolerable  condition;  the  Englishman  who  landed  in 
New  York  to-day  is  not  a  citizen.  But  what  of  it?  He  is  fully  protected  by  our  laws 
while  he  stays  here.  The  Indian  also  was  fully  protected,  I  suppose,  while  he  was  on  his 
reservation.  But  the  trouble  was  that  while  he  was  on  the  reservation  (and  we  claimed 
and,  in  the  main,  exercised  the  right  to  keep  him  there)  he  had  no  protection  from  our 
Constitution;  he  wasn't  any  part  of  our  political  system;  he  was  not  merely  a  sort  of  a 
foreigner,  he  was,  as  regards  protection  from  our  Constitution  and  laws,  like  a  foreigner 
at  home,  in  that  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  to  supply  to  him  or  to  recognize  in  him  any 
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rights  or  any  protection.     We  said,  they  have  their  own  rules  and  laws  and  customs. 
And  so  we  shut  them  up,  and  let  them  live  by  themselves  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  we  also  said  we  will  keep  other  people  out,  and  we  will  have  an  agent  near  by  to 
see  to  that,  and  to  carry  out  our  treaty  stipulations  with  them  and  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  treaties.  Thus  we  gradually  modified  the  idea  of  letting  them  alone,  and 
we  went  on  to  legislate  about  them  a  little,  and  now,  within  a  few  years,  we  have  ex- 
tended over  them  a  considerable  body  of  criminal  law.  But  yet,  observe,  the  situation 
was  that  of  a  people  mainly  without  civil  or  political  society  (for  their  own  institutions 
had  largely  gone  to  pieces),  and  yet  a  people  absolutely  within  the  control  of  Congress;  a 
monstrousstate  of  things  to  exist  in  such  a  country  as  this.  And  so  these  Indians  might  bo 
isolated,  like  these  Onondagas  in  New  York,  of  whom  Bishop  Huntingdon  and  Judge 
Draper  told  you  on  Wednesday;  you  and  I  might  keep  out  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
teachers  and  missionaries  might  be  kept  out,  and  if  admitted,  might  be  admitted  on 
terms,  and  so,  I  suppose,  might,  in  a  merely  legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  he 
forbidden  to  teach  the  Dakota  language  or  the  Dakota  Bible,  or  any  Bible,  or  anything 
whatever;  and  any  discrimination  might  be  made  in  favor  of  any  one  sect  or  any  num- 
ber of  sects.  Trade  and  commerce  might  be  shut  out  and  the  Indians  driven  to  deal 
with  any  one  person  only.  They  might  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  paganism  and  bar- 
barism, or  even  be  required  to  maintain  it.  They  had  no  individual  ownership  of  land; 
and  no  tribal  ownership  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  for  this  tribal  right,  whatever 
it  was,  was  not  inconsistent,  as  the  courts  have  always  held,  with  a  white  man's  own- 
ing and  conveying  the  same  land  in  fee  simple;  it  was  a  very  shadowy,  unsubstantial 
matter.  They  had  no  courts;  no  rights  under  our  legal  system,  and  their  own  had 
mainly  vanished.  They  were  unorganized  savage  individuals,  mainly  without  laws  or 
political  institutions,  and  yet  subjected  to  the  absolute  power  of  Congress. 

2.  How  has  the  Dawes  bill  affected  this  melancholy  and  distressing  state  of  things? 
There  are  many  thousand  tribal  Indians  to  whom  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  Where  it 
docs  apply,  it  does  two  things:  It  provides  for  the  gradual  allotment  of  reasonable 
amounts  of  land  in  full  ownership  to  individual  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  rest  of 
the  reservations,  where  the  Indians  consent,  and  the  funding  of  the  proceeds  for  their 
benefit;  it  gives  citizenship  to  individual  Indians,  viz:  to  those  who  have  taken  their 
land  in  severalty  |  whether  under  this  law  or  under  other  laws  or  treaties),  and  to  those 
who  Leave  the  tribe  and  adopt  the  habits  of  avilized  life.  It  does  not  allot  land  to  any 
whole  tribe  at  twice,  or  niakecit  izensat  one;' of  any  whole  tribe  to  whom  land  had  not  already 
been  allotted.  It  may  be  a  great  while  before  all  tribal  Indians  or  any  great  number  of 
them  take  advantage  of  this  law,  or  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  The  law  simply  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  interior  (for  they  are  not  required)  to 
offer  to  individual  Indians  the  chance  to  take  lands  in  separate  ownership  and  thereupon 
to  become  citizens,  and  thus  put  it  in  t he  power  of  an  Indian,  by  abandoning  his  tribe, 
to  become  a  citizen. 

But,  observe,  it  goes  no  further:  it  docs  not  give  citizenship  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  or 
Change  their  position  a1  all.  The  reservations  remain  without  courts,  without  any  or- 
ganization of  civil  society,  dosed  to  education,  to  Christianity,  to  civilization,  except 
upon  such  terms  as  political  officials  at  Washington  choose  to  impose.  Suppose  that  an 
Indian  takes  his  land  in  severalty  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  can 
not,  under  the  Dawes  bill,  Lease  his  land  or  make  any  contract  about  it,  and  very  likely 
he  may  not  be  able  to  use  it :  there  he  is  in  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  a  large  reservation — 
Mr.  Dawes  speaks  of  one  "sis  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts" — with  a 
piece  Of  land  and  a  number  of  legal  rights,  hut  holding  all  under  the  blight  and  the  dead- 
ening restraints  Of  the  reservation,  with  no  courts  to  appeal  to,  no  organized  civil  so- 
ciety around  him,  no  shops  but  those  of  the  Indian  traders,  no  commerce,  no  civiliza- 
tion, like  an  Onondaga  in  the  middle  of  that  "cess-pool  "  that  has  been  described  to  us. 
He  is,  in  short,  just  where  he  was  before,  except  in  these  two  respects,  viz:  (a)  he  is  a 
citizen;  (h)  he  owns  some  land.  Beyond  that  the  whole  reservation  system  is  left  un- 
touched. 

This,  then,  is  the  legal  situation  to-day.  It  is  a  vast,  an  enormous  improvement  on 
the  old  one.  and  for  1 1ds  change  we  may  well  pay  to  Senator  Dawes,  who  promoted  it, 
all  honor  and  gratitude.      Bui  the  ease  is  hud  enough  even  so. 

Now,  what  further  legislation  is  needed?  There  is  much  diversity  of  utterance  on  this 
point,  and  the  outsider  is  perplexed.  President  Cleveland  complains  and  says  that  the 
specia]  friends  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  no  united  mind.  "Tell  me  what  you 
wanl 

Well,  they  are  not  yet  united.  (1)  Some  say,  give  Indians  full  citizenship  at  once; 
make  them  not  merely  citizens,  but  voting  citizens.  General  Crook  says  that  is  what 
he  would  do.  Colonel  Dodge.  I  believe,  says  the  same.  It  was  an  opinion  that  had 
much  favor  here  a  year  ago.  (•>)  Others  say,  appoint  aboard  of  commissioners,  similar 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  and  turn  over  the  whole  business  to  them. 
That  plan  has  been  recommended  in  high  quarters  lately,  and  Professor  Painter  (with 
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whose  opinion  on  Indian  affairs  1  have  found  myself  very  apt  to  agree)  baa  given  it  his 
approval  here.  (3)  Others  say,  do  nothing  further,  and  leave  the  Dawes  bill  to  its 
quiet  work  of  picking  off  individual  Indians  from  the  tribes  and  gradually  disintegrat- 
ing the  whole  thing.  1  understand  that  this  has  been  substantially  Senator  Dawes's 
opinion,  although  1  gathered  last  evening  that  he  thought  that  some  Legislation  might  be 
necessary. 

Let  us  look  at  these  suggestions.  (1)  Why  not  make  Indians  lull  citizens  at  once? 
Many  eminent  persons  thought  that  this  had  been  accomplished  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  otherwise.  Win  not  do  it  now  by  stat- 
ute? There  are  several  reasons,  hut  the  chief  one,  I  think,  is  this:  Congress  would  at 
once  lose  all  its  special  control  over  the  Indians;  its  arm  would  be  too  much  shortened. 
The  right  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  hut  make  the  Indians  citizens,  and  they  are  no  longer  tribes  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution:  Congress  could  no  longer  regulate  commerce;  with  these  groups  of  citizens 
any  more  than  it  could  do  it  with  any  other,  say  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Now,  in  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West  they  will  lor  some  time  need  special  Congressional 

legislation  to  protect  them;  at  least  there  will  be  needed   the   knowledge   that  Congress 

can  legislate  and  protect  tnem.     We  must  not  Leave  them  to  be  hunted  and  persecuted 

by  those  who  would  drive  them  from  their  homes.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  make  them 
full  citizens  all  at  once. 

rl)  Why  not  appoint  a  commission  ?  Well,  [agree  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  do 
this  than  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  But  in  doing  it  you  are  only  substituting  one  set 
of  political  officials  for  another.  The  vices,  the  uncertainties  of  a  merely  political  admin- 
istration, with  absolute  power  over  the  a  Hairs  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  will  st  ill 
remain.  .Moreover,  you  can  not  carry  such  a  measure  without  a  fight,  and  while  you 
are  about  it.  why  not  do  something  a  great  deal  better'.-' 

(3)  But  why  do  anything?  Why  not,  say  some  persons,  leave  the  present  system  to 
disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  billy  Because,  first,  that  bill  does  not  cover 
all  tribes  of  Indians;  it  excepts  many  thousands,  ten  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
including  the  live  so-called  civilized  nations,  the  Senecas  here  in  New  York,  and  some  in 
Nebraska,  lint,  second,  and  mainly,  because  the  process  will  be  at  hot  a  very  Long 
one.  Who  can  tell  how  long?  Ten  years'.-'  Twenty?'  fifty'.-'  The  President  is  not 
obliged  to  ordei  any  allotment.  He  or  his  successors  may  at  any  time  think  it  best  to 
Stop  and  order  no  more  allotments.  When  he  orders  them,  it  takes  Long  to  survey  and 
Long  to  allot.  And  then  the  Indians  may  be  slow  in  taking  allotments.  It  is  true  that 
in  lour  years  after  beginning  with  any  particular  tribe  the  President  may  order  compul- 
sory allotments,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Now,  shall  we  have  all  the  anomaly, 
injustice,  danger,  absurdity  of  the  existing  situation  lor  another  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years? 
Shall  we  allow  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  described  to  you  in  the  Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion here  in  New  York  to  last  on.  paganism,  flagrant  \  i«-e.  little  Or  no  education  in  com- 
merce or  Christianity,  or  even  in  the  English  Language?  Shall  we  BO  Long  suffer  all  the 
fertilizing  and  inspiring  breath  of  civilization  to  sweep  by  outside  of  these  reservations 
and  shut  it  wholly  out?     I  say  not  !      Do  not  do  it. 

We  must,  then,  have  some  legislation.  What  shall  it  be?  In  my  opinion  we  should 
do  simply  this:  open  the  reservations  and  bring  the  Indians  under  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  land.  Establish  courts  there.  Organize  there  the  usual  apparatus  of  civil  society. 
Let  the  Indians  try  their  hand  at  a  town  meeting  and  the  election  of  the  smaller  local 
officers.  Senator  Dawes  urged  us  last  night,  with  moving  eloquence,  to  help  the  Indians 
to  become  good  citizens.  There  is  no  way  half  so  good  as  to  give  them  a  little  expe- 
rience in  the  habits  and  duties  of  citizens.  Let  them,  indeed,  have  this  land  under  the 
Dawes  bill,  only  do  not  cut  them  off  from  the  ordinary  use  and  enjoyment  of  it;  let 
them  have  it  and  make  contracts  about  it.  under  the  supervision  of  the  courts  or  of  guar- 
dians acting  for  t&em  under  the  law.  Let  them  also  have  the  ownership  of  the  money 
which  the  Government  holds  for  them;  not  directly,  but  through  trustees.  The  Gov- 
ernment holds  vast  sums  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  schools  and  other  purposes.  Let 
the  income  be  paid  over  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  courts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
administer  the  property  as  your  trust  property  or  mine  is  administered.  So  far  as  any 
Indian  needs  personal  supervision,  let  it  be  furnished  through  guardians  of  the  ordinary 
sort  appointed  by  the  courts.  In  short,  abolish  the  whole  system  of  exclusion  and  polit- 
ical control,  by  absorbing  the  Indians  at  once  into  our  own  civil  and  political  system. 

I  wish  this  conference  might  adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of  doing  these  things,  and 
appoint  a  committee  and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  Our  citizens'  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  help  in  that.  We  have  a  rough  draught  of  such  a  measure,  noc  a 
"bill,"  as  it  has  been  prematurely  called,  but  rather  minutes  and  suggestions,  to  guide  a 
draughtsman,  which  would  prove  of  service.  It  would  be  tedious  and  unsuitable  to  read 
over  to  you  now  these  memoranda,  but  I  will  state  to  you  in  outline  the  substance  of 
them.  And  let  me  just  say  before  doing  so  that  I  can  not  quite  assent  to  some  views  of 
constitutional  law  which  were  put  forth,  as  I  understand,  the  first  morning  of  the  con- 
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ference,  by  Senator  Dawes.  I  was  not  able  to  reach  this  place  until  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  and  so  had  no  part  in  that  discussion,  and  I  do  not  now  care  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  merely  legal  questions.  But  I  take  it  that  the  courts  which  should  be 
appointed  on  the  reservations  would  be  like  the  Territorial  courts,  to  which  certain 
restrictions  applicable  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply.  Con- 
gress, it  is  agreed,  can  establish  such  courts  as  it  likes  on  the  reservations  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  I  understand  that  when  any  Territory  comes  in  as  a  State  it  will  take  that 
amount  of  control  on  the  reservations  which  Congress  chooses  to  give,  and  no  more.  In 
fact  different  States  have,  I  believe,  a  different  amount  of  authority  over  them,  and  as 
regards  the  reservations  in  the  States,  as  Congress  may  keep  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  off  the  Indian  reservations.  I  rather  think  that  it  can  establish  courts  like  the 
Territorial  courts,  and  can  give  them  a  considerable  jurisdiction  even  over  citizens  of 
the  United  States  while  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain  on  all  points. 
That  delicate  and  difficult  question  will  come  up  in  settling  details,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing 
courts  on  all  the  reservations.  Let  me  conclude  by  reading  to  you  the  summary  of  the 
legislative  proposal  made  by  the  Boston  committee.     It  provides: 

"(1)  That  all  tribal  Indians  on  or  off  a  reservation  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  protec- 
tion secured  by  the  United  States  Constitution  to  persons  other  than  citizens;  (2)  that 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  reservations  are  situated  shall  be  ex- 
tended over  the  reservations;  (3)  courts  are  provided  for  the  reservations  analogous  to 
the  Territorial  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  police  also;  (4)  something  like  a  county 
or  a  town  organization  is  provided  to  be  modeled  after  that  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  reservation  is  situated:  (5)  the  Dawes  bill  is  modified  as  regards  the  allotment 
of  land,  by  enabling  any  Indian  to  apply  to  the  reservation  courts  for  partition,  and  by 
allowing  leases  or  other  contracts,  regarding  the  laud  alioted  to  Indians,  when  approved 
by  trustee  or  the  reservation  court;  (0)  it  secures  to  the  Indians  the  equitable  ownership 
of  the  money  held  for  their  benefit  by  the  Government,  and  the  paying  over  of  the  in- 
come of  its  Legally  appointed  and  legally  accounting  trustees  (on  an  Indian  becoming 
a  citizen  his  share  of  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  to  a  trustee  for  his  benefit);  (7)  the 
United  States  is  to  pay  the.  local  taxes  on  the  Indian's  land  while  it  is  inalienable,  and 
to  pay  all  assessments  and  land  damages  foi  the  laying  out.  of  roads  during  the  same 
period;  (8)  provision  is  made  tor  tin;  appointment  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
schools,  and  for  the  paying  over  of  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  held  by  the  Government 
for  schools  on  the  drafts  of  the  superintendent:  (9)  Indians  who  have  taken  their  land 
and  have  satisfied  the  reservation  judge  of  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs  are 
to  become  citizens  of  the  Fuitt  d  States,  and  as  soon  as  all  in  any  reservation  have  be- 
come citizens  the  President  is  to  make  proclamation  thereof,  and  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  reservation  is  situated  thereupon  takes  full  jurisdiction  of  the  Indians." 

Question.  Has  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  the  right  to  stop  the  use  of  the 
Dacota  language? 

Answer.  He  has  that  power. 

Question.  Has  the  Commissioner  the  right  to  suppress  in  a  school  supported  by  private 
enterprise  the  Indian  Language? 

Answer.  1  suppose  he  has  that  power;  but  whether  any  Commissioner  will  do  such  a 
thing  is  a  different  question.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
interpretation. 

Question.  You  think,  then,  we  must  goto  them  and  ask  their  clemency  instead  of  ask- 
ing as  a  legal  right? 

Answer.  I  should  go  with  a  pretty  hold  front;  but  I  don't  think  you  could  go  on  the 
ground  of  legal  rights  strictly. 

Question.  Would  the  provisions  of  your  bill  be  applicable  when  the  Indians,  as  they 
would  be  in  four  or  live  years,  become  mixed  up  with  white  settlers?  I  don't  understand 
how  the  county  system  which  you  provide  will  be  applicable  to  a  mixed  community? 

Answer.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  these  courts  in  dealing 
with  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Where  they  submit  to  legislation  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. The  bill  provides  for  the  case  of  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  are  not. 

Question.  When  would  the  reservation  cease  to  be  a  reservation? 

Answer.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  reservation  when  the  tribe  ceases  to  be. 

Question.  When  does  the  tribe  cease  to  be? 

Answer.  I  suppose  when  all  become  citizens. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  reservations  existing  in  a  State,  which  State  existed  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  before  adhesion  was  given  to 
the  Federal  Government,  where  does  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  come  in  to 
control  the  land  titles  and  the  affairs  of  that  reservation? 

Answer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  Indians  might  be  citizens  of  the  State  and 
distinguished  from  tribal  Indians  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Government.     I  sup- 
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post'-  that  these  Indians  in  New  York  arc   (hose  who  have  never  been  (halt  with    by  the 

General  Government;  and  therefore  1  suppose  they  are  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
state;  but  one  would  think  the  language  of  the  Constitution  that  "Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes"  was  undoubtedly  applicable  to  any  tribe  of 
Indians  within  the  States,  and  was  equally  applicable  to  the  Indians  in  New  York. 

Hon.  H.  o.  Houghton.  There  is  a  sort  of  becomingness  about  my  being  called  upon  to 
speak  of  fee-sun  pies.  I  belong  to  a  class  of  1  lost  on  cranks  of  which  yon  have  several  speci- 
mens here,  and  they  took  it  in  their  heads  that  the  Indians  of  this  country  were  to  become 
citizens,  and  therefore  they  followed  humbly  in  the  pathway  of  our  distinguished  Senator. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  confidence  and  character  which  lie  seems  to  have  away  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Massachusetts,  we  know  that  he  is  incorruptible  and  irresistible,  and  that 
whatever  he  undertakes  he  will  accomplish.  We  never  had  such  a  thought  as  trying  to 
supersede  his  hill.  We  wanted  to  supplement  it.  That  is  the  whole  story.  1  need  not 
detain  you  to  tell  that  the  same  desire,  the  same  reason,  the  same  motive  in  what  we 
have  heen  doing  has  intluenced  another  set  Of  men  to  conic  here,  which  shows  to  this 
conierence  that  other  men  besides  us  think  there  is  something  more  to  he  done.  Now  1 
do  not  believe  that  the  objection  to  a  commission  is  unreasonable.  We  have  a  commis- 
sion in  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  they  do  is  to  draw  their  salary  and  take  away  the  gov- 
erning power  from  where  it  ought  to  he.  But  there  is  something  more  that  is  needed,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  ground-swell  every  where.  "What  are  we  going  to  do?"  There  is  an 
advantage  in  having  men  and  women  from  different  parts  of  this  country  to  consider  this 
thing,  and  we  give  you  the  deliberate  thought,  the  long-continued  thought  of  a  set  of 
cranks  in  Boston,  and  you  may  do  what  yon  will.  In  the  Senator  we  have  a  man  who 
is  going  to  lead  us  out  of  what,  on  this  question,  is  a  land  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say. 
and  we  want  to  help  all  we  can.  We  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  to  the  Senator.     Youremember  that  he  suggested  to  .Moses  that  be  had  a  good 

deal  to  do,  and  that  he  should  establish  mints,  and  \  mi  know  he  established  courts  to 
help  this  people  in  their  transition  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  a  state  of  citizenship,  and 
our  Indians  are  very  much  in  that  condition.  Our  Moses  has  exacted  from  Congress  this 
bill,  and  we  want  to  help  it.  We  believe  there  is  some  way  in  which  these  people  can 
be  taken  care  of  and  protected  on  their  way,  and  we  are  trusting  to  his  leadership.  As 
the  sun  in  its  journey  around  the  world  shims  upon  the  glittering  turrets  of  churches 
and  schools  and  Christian  homes,  we  will  expect  the  sun  to  follow  the  lead  of  our  Moses 
in  bringing  these  children  out  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  CAPEN.  I  remember  some  years  ago  this  statement  as  to  how  the  missionaries 
taught  the  Mohammedans.  They  commenced  with  the  Koran,  and  said  it  teaches  so 
ami  so,  and  our  Bible  teaches  the  same;  and  so  they  went  on  and  found  the  points  on 
which  they  agreed,  and  from  these  points  they  broadened  out  and  began  to  argue  the 
points  on  which  they  did  not  agree.  There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  here,  but  we 
are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  present  Indian  administration  is  a  failure.  1  think  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  that.  Some  blame  the  system,  some  the  men,  but  the  result  has 
always  been  the  same,  that  the  Indian  is  the  injured  party.  General  Crook  told  our 
committee  last  winter  that  he  arranged  a  plan  by  which  the  Indian  on  a  certain  reserva- 
tion should  bring  in  wood  to  sell  and  earn  some  money  that  way,  but  by  and  by  an 
order  came  from  Washington  to  stop  that,  because  the  wood  must  be  furnished  to  the 
agency  under  the  contract  system.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  an  Indian  took  the  re- 
sults of  a  summer's  work  and  loaned  the  grain  to  a  white  man.  When  he  wished  the 
loan  back  the  white  man  refused  to  pay  him,  and  he  had  no  redress.  Now,  then,  if  that 
Indian  had  been  a  Pole  or  a  Swede  or  an  anarchist,  he  would  have  had  some  ability  to 
collect  it,  but  as  he  was  only  an  Indian,  his  summer's  work  went  lor  nothing.  It  is 
only  within  the  very  last  few  months  that  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Montana 
required  lumber  for  building  houses.  The  Department  authorized  the  purchase,  and 
$3,000  worth  of  lumber  was  bought  and  sent  out.  The  proper  bill  of  freight  would  have 
been  about  $1,500,  but  the  charge  of  freight  on  that  lumber  was  $23,000.  Are  we  not 
agreed  that  such  a  system  ought  to  die,  and  ought  we  not  to  help  it  die?  In  the  Dawes 
bill  a  new  era  is  open  for  the  Indians,  but  it  has  simply  brought  him  to  a  gateway  open- 
ing into  a  path  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  travel;  he  does  not  know  the  way.  lie 
may  have  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  but  he  does  not  know  what  those  rights  are.  If  he  is 
wronged  he  may  have  a  right  to  be  protected,  but  he  docs  not  know  how  to  get  that 
right,  and  the  courts  are  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  a 
Christian  people  can  not  find  a  way  to  protect  these  men  during  these  few  years.  The 
Senator  protects  him  in  his  land  and  ties  it  up  for  twenty  years.  Can  not  we  find  a 
guardianship  through  the  courts  by  which  he  cau  be  protected  until  he  comes  to  his  in- 
tellectual manhood?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  first  point,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  ought  to  go  to  work  and  help  these  men.  Let  us  never  forget  in  the  Mohonk 
conference  that  if  it  is  right  God  is  with  us,  "  and  right  is  right  as  God  is  God,  and  right 
the  day  will  win." 
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General  Armstrong.  This  matter  of  the  courts  should  be  worked  in  somehow.  It 
has  struck  me  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  bill  before  it  was  brought  up  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  executive  continuity  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  Indian  is  a  child  and 
he  has  got  to  be  led,  he  has  got  to  be  taught,  for  he  is  very  much  of  a  child,  how  to  go 
into  the  field  and  cultivate  his  crops  and  take  care  of  himself.  He  is  still  a  child  and 
needs  protection  and  care.  With  150  students  at  Hampton  we  find  this  true  all  the 
time.  There  needs  to  be  a  lot  of  practical  teachers,  not  only  a  number  lor  those  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  but  for  the  adults.  Another  thing  is  the  effect  of  unity.  Where 
is  the  unity  of  all  this  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  oligarchical  for  a  few  men  to  have  the 
charge  of  the  whole  thing.  If  it  is  executive  it  must  be  unified,  for  if  there  is  no  center 
and  these  men  have  no  power,  how  shall  you  reach  the  whole  ?  If  educational,  it  must 
have  its  center.  I  believe  in  such  a  lawyer  as  Professor  Thayer  and  these  others.  If 
that  sort  of  theory  and  good  sense  combined  should  be  worked  out  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion by  men  who  know  what  is  to  be  done,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  great  many  points 
made  clear  and  the  true  idea  would  in  time  be  established,  if  we  will  in  good  faith  work 
at  it. 

Dr.  Abbott.  If  you  say  there  is  an  injustice  or  a  wrong  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Affairs,  we  are  able  to  create  a  public  sentiment;  we  are  able  t.o  hold  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  or  some  one — there  is  some  one  person  whom  we  can  hold 
responsible — and  we  can  go  to  him  and  say  that  this  has  to  be  righted,  and  the  public  will 
understand  this,  and  we  have  a  leverage.  The  dilliculties  that  occur  to  me  are,  suppos- 
ing this  plan  is  carried  out  and  you  have  one  set  of  trustees  on  one  reservation  and  an- 
other on  another,  and  judges  to  see  that  justice  is  done  on  one  reservation,  and  there  is 
great  injustice  done  on  another,  is  there  a  central  object  on  which  we  can  concentrate 
public  attention  and  rectify  the  wrong,  or  can  they  be  rectified  by  other  methods  better? 
('an  they  be  better  righted  by  individual  efforts  bringing  suits  in  the  courts? 

Dr.  WABD.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  come  to  a  place  where  we  are  to  consider 
that  the  Indians'  conditions  divide  themselves  into  two  divisions.  One  of  these  is  the 
old  system  of  reservations  under  a  strict,  autocratic,  executive  government.  We  have  a 
new  condition  under  the  Dawes  bill,  and  in  that  condition  there  must  be  a  rapid  transi- 
tion into  the  civilized  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  conditions  are  so  absolutely  dif- 
ferent that  we  must  have  different  processes  established.  The  system  of  courts  such  as 
have  been  suggested,  it  adapted  to  the  prefer  t  condition  of  the  reservation  system,  could 
not  be  adapted  to  a  system  where  tin'  tribal  condition  has  passed  out.  We  are  merging 
wards  into  the  ordinary  mass  of  citizens.  How  that  could  he  applied  to  them  for  more 
than  four  or  live  years  it  is  impossible  for  me  yet  to  understand.  While  this  method  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  especially  for  reservations  absolutely  freeof  white  settlers,  yetfor 
the  other  condition  it  would  hardly  be  applicable.  As  soon  as  the  land  in  a  reservation 
is  put  under  the  control  of  the  Dawes  hill  let  us  have  a  commission  to  take  charge  of  that, 
and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  judgment,  so  that  the  Indians  shall  be  brought 
into  the  condition  of  civilized  citizens:  that  would  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  present  bureau.  It  is  perfectly  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  try  to  overthrow  that. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  a  commission  which  will  control  all  allotments  of  Indian 
lands  and  the  expenditures  of  their  money,  the  appointments  of  their  farms;  which  shall 
bring  them  into  the  condition  of  citizens:  which  shall  advise  them  and  protect  them  in 
their  appeals  before  the  courts.  Something  of  that  sort  I  think  seems  to  be  intimated  by 
the  line  of  discussion  here. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  It  is  apparent  to  me  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
on  this  subject,  and  I  would  rise,  therefore,  simply  to  remove  one  or  two  apprehensions 
which  I  think  might  stand  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  best  conclusions.  The  first  is, 
that  under  the  bill  the  Indian  who  accepts  an  allotment  passes  into  the  full  realm  of 
civilization  and  under  the  laws  which  regulate  every  citizen.  The  language  of  the  bill 
is,  "That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patent  of  said  land  to  said 
allottees" — this  seems  to  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  reservation — "That 
upon  the  completion  of  the  allotments  and  patent  of  such  land  to  the  said  allottees  each 
and  every  member  of  the  respective  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  shall 
have  been  made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws,"  etc.  I  maybe  under  misappre- 
hension about  it,  hut  raise  the  question  whether  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  coun- 
try are  extended  over  each  individual  as  he  receives  his  allotment,  or  whether  the  inten- 
tion is  that  upon  completion  of  the  allotment  in  reference  to  any  territory  or  region, 
then  the  laws  shall  be  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  there.  The  other  misapprehension 
is  that  there  are  now  no  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  much-abused  bureau  has  got 
a  little  ahead  of  the  good  intention  of  the  Mohonk  conference  in  this  respect.  It  may 
be  a  fact  that  the  courts  are  a  new  subject.  You  may  not  find  anything  of  it  in  the  in- 
dexes of  the  previous  reports,  but  tin;  report  of  last  year,  1886.  shows  us  that  this  want 
is  already  supplied  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  way.  Thereare  fifteen  of  theagencies  that 
have  had  great  success  in  the  establishment  of  courts.  This  is  a  priceless  boon,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Mr.  Wood.  There  is  do  more  ardent  admirer  of  Senator  Dawes  in  this  room  than  I 
am.  I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of  the  Dawes  bill,  and  always  hope  to  support 
him;  but  1  fell  last-  night,  as  Senator  Dawes  put  before  us  in  touching  language,  that  if 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  legislation,  it*  the  Government  was  to  giveno  more  aid  to  these 
Indians,  I  was  sorry  that  I  ever  commenced  to  turn  the  Boston  crank.  D'  that  was  all 
that  the  Government  has  to  give  these  men,  1  am  sorry  that!  Lifted  my  hand.  We  know 
what  the  Government  does.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  shown  what  the  Government  has  done. 
It*  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  over  the  Christian  civilized  Indian  as  it  is  over  the 
whites,  those  Dr.Strieby  spoke  of  would,  be  here  to-day.  When  an  Indian  is  a  Christian, 
he  is  a  true  Christian,  and  believes  the  word  of  God  and  tries  to  si  rve  Him.  There  is 
nothing  secular  about  the  Indian,  and  we  must  reach  him  first  through  Christianity; 
without  the  help  of  Christianity  we  wil!  do  nothing.  The  record  of  the  past  shows  that. 
The  negro  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  giving  him  citizenship  at  once:  hut  we  amended 
the  Constitution  for  the  negro,  and  we  can  do  it  again  for  the  Indian,  if  necessary.  The 
negro  was  in  communication  with  courts;  he  could  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  courts 
in  a  community  that  was  friendly  to  him.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  bill  but  to  ad- 
vocate, in  God's  name,  something  in  the  nature  of  laws  and  courts  and  training  tort  lies*; 
poor  people.  General  Armstrong  raised  a  point  which  1  think  can  he  answered  hy  a  let- 
ter in  my  hand  Jrom  General  Crook: 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  March   Hi,  1887, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  in  which  you  request  me  to  put  in 
writing  my  opinion  of  the  '*  Thayer  bill,"   is  received. 

Without  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  bill  in  all  of  its  details,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure!  testate  in  general  terms  that  I  believe  it  to  he  ;i  thoroughly  good  hill,  based 
on  sound  principles. 

In  myjudgmenl  no  better  plan  could  he  devised  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dian than  to  give  him  the  rights  ami  privileges,  the  responsibilities  and  Liabilities  of 
citizens.  lie  must  he  educated  in  civilized  modes  of  living;  he  musl  lie  taught  to  he 
truly  self-supporting  in  a  civilized  sense;  this  will  require  the  presence  with  him  for 
some  time  to  come  of  aide,  strong  men  to  instruct  him  and  direct  him.  He  is  a  child  in 
ignorance,  and  will  require  guidance  and  a  helping  hand. 

The  conditions  of  his  existence  have  hitherto  'ended  rather  to  dwarf  his  growth  than 
otherwise,  and  the  principle  underlying  the  "Thayer  bill,"   as  I  understand  it,  is  to  re- 
move from  him  the  adverse  conditions  which  have  held  him  down,  and  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  expand  and  grow.     This  principle*]  cordi  illy  indorse. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  Crook, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  Frank  Wood, 

352  Washington  street,  Boston,  Muss. 

I  suppose  all  things  are  possible  if  we  are  in  earnest.  Public  sentiment  will  force 
legislation.  We  should  not  stop  in  this  Christian  land  at  any  obstacle  which  prevents 
prosperity  for  these  men  whom  we  have  wronged.  We  must  have  a  change,  and  we  will 
never  keep  still  in  Boston  until  we  do  have  it.  We  are  willing  to  do  impossible  things. 
Now,  I  helieve  that  (rod  is  on  our  side;  I  believe  we  will  come  out  in  the  end  all  right; 
I  believe  that  God  still  rules  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  also  helieve  that  the 
principles  of  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  has  not 
died  out  in  the  earth.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  he  appointed  to  take  this  matter 
into  consideration,  and  to  report  what  legislation  is  needed. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  men  with  sharp  eyes  and  good 
judgment,  like  Professor  Painter,  out  on  these  reservations  where  new  plans  are  heing 
tried  and  this  Dawes  hill  worked  out.  It  wants  somebody  on  the  spot  with  a  sharp  eye 
to  see  what  is  needed.  I  trust  these  persons,  appointed  by  the  I 'resilient,  each  one  will 
consider  himself  a  member  of  such  committee,  and  send  East  to  us  here,  and  to  every 
person  who  is  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  word  what  is  needed  under  the  new  statutes. 
I  think  a  number  of  men  should  he  in  the  tield  all  the  time.  Whether  these  appointees 
of  the  President  are  the  right  men  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  I  think  a  suggestion  was  made  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  central - 
ity,  and  lack  of  any  one  point  upon  which  the  criticisms  of  the  community  could  im- 
pinge. 

Mr.  Thayer:  [don't  think  there  would  be  any  great  need  for  any  central  point.  This 
would  he  a  different  method,  full  of  advantage  to  persons  who  need  special  care  in  regard 
to  their  education,  and  in  regard  to  their  personal  supervision  and  the  care  of  their  prop- 
erty. There  would  he  only  the  same  plan  for  them  that  exists  for  other  citizens  now,  to 
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put  theni  under  the  ordinary  written  laws  of  the  land.  You  could  easily  bring  criticism 
to  bear,  for  you  would  have  a  smaller  field.  I  don't  myself  feel  the  difficulty.  Though 
I  can  perfectly  understand  how  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  working  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  reservations  should  feel,  as  if  bereft  of  something.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  there  were  courts  already.  I  remember  now,  what  I  had  forgotten  when  I 
was  speaking,  that  there  were.  General  Crook  told  us  in  Boston  that  he  had  courts  in 
Arizona  which  exercised  the  Indians  in  a  capital  way  in  sitting  on  juries,  and  they  ad- 
ministered justice.  But  what  is  there  behind  these  courts?  The  Czar  of  Russia  has 
courts,  but  what  kind  of  law  is  administered  in  the  court  itself?  What  is  the  law  of 
these  courts  ?  What  is  wanted  is  a  court  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  although 
those  courts  are  admirable,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Commissioner  Price  has  the  credit 
of  them,  they  are  not  meant  to  be  substituted  for  a  court  to  administer  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Professor  Painter,  and  a  very  keen  suggestion,  and 
one  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  no  doubt,  that  you  have  in  this  transi- 
tion state  to  commence  where  citizens  are  springing  up  all  the  time  on  the  reservation, 
and  special  wards  are  disappearing,  and  you  have  got  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  describe  the  kind  of  care,  the  kind  of  judicial  apparatus  that  you  would  ap- 
ply. Our  suggestion  undertakes  to  provide  this,  not  in  a  perfect  way,  but  in  a  way,  and 
the  details  I  have  not  thought  worth  while  to  go  into.  I  admit  that  there  are  very  great 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  A  careful  committee  could  find  a  way  out,  in  my  opinion. 
If  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  on  a  committee  with  Senator  Dawes,  i  would  undertake  to 
say  that  wo  would  find  a  way  out.  There  was  another  point.  The  Dawes  bill  does  not 
make  a  person  a  full  citizen  immediately  on  the  allotment  of  lands,  not  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  allotment,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  criminal  and  civil  law.  I  have 
noticed  that  difficulty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  open  to  criti- 
cism. I  had  arrived  at  the  contrary  conclusion,  that  it  meant  at  the  end  of  each  indi- 
vidual allotment.  General  Armstrong  threw  out  the  idea  that  these  Indians  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  protection;  that  they  arc  children  and  must  be  led.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  all  that  Senator  Dawes  said  last  night  about  the  care  required 
from  this  organization  and  the  individual  friends  of  the  Indian  is  true  to  the  letter,  and 
more  than  he  has  said  is  true.  There  must  be  the  utmost  can-.  Nobody  supposes  that 
on  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  missionary  organizations,  the  educational  organizations 
are  suddenly  going  to  stop  work;  they  must  continue  their  work  with  full  force.     And 

more  than  that,  this  scheme  of  the  bill  suggests  and  proposes  thai  the  trustee  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  Indians,  more  or  less,  that  he  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  them  and  protecting  them.  He  has  got  to  bring 
action  in  their  name  as  their  next  friend.  He  is  charged  with  that  duty:  he  is  account- 
able in  the  court.  And  although  that  duty  is  a  big  one,  it  is  true  that  courts  can  do  a 
great  deal  when  they  set  about   it. 

The  motion  ot  Mr.  Wood  was  carried. 

The  business  committee  made  their  report  on  the  New  York  Indians. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  1  want  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  language  of  that  report 
where  it  states  the  condition  of  these  Indians  should  not  be  a  little  softened.  In  the 
first  place.  I  believe  the  picture  is  too  dark.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  addressing 
the  Indian  congress  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  which  I  know  there  were  many 
truly  Christian  men  and  women.  Only  a  lew  weeks  since  I  visited  that  reservation  and 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Indian  council,  composed  of  about  half  Christian  men 
and  about  half  pagans.  There  are  some  true  men  in  the  council,  but  some  are  in  a  sense 
pagans.  There  are  men  of  a  greal  deal  of  spirit.  I  think  that  the  language  used  in 
this  report  would  grieve  some  of  them  who  are  true  Christians,  even  if  it  is  not  a  little 
too  severe  and  dark  a  picture.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  have  the  bin 
guage  moderated.  The  other  day  when  I  listened  to  the  very  interesting  remarks  of 
Bishop  Buntington,  1  felt  tint  there  was  a  little  danger  that  the  condition  of  things 
which  he  described  in  thai  particular  reservation  mightbe  understood  in  this  conference 
as  just  and  true  with  respeel  to  all  the  Indians  at  the  different  reservations.  It  would 
be  exactly  true  of  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  but  at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  there 
is  a  vastly  higher  order  of  Christian  character,  I  believe;  but  the  paper  has  included  all 
tou  ether. 

Dr.  A.BBOTT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  occur  to  any  member  of  your  committee  to  elim- 
inate any  language  that  comes  from  Bishop  Huntington.  We  do  not  think  that  there 
could  come  any  thing  like  an  overdrawn  picture  or  expression  from  him.  I  have  no  right 
to  speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  would  propose,  as  a  suggestion,  that  the  preamble  be 
stricken  out. 

Judge  DRAPER.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  conference  should  not  state  as  a 
fact  what  they  know  to  be  a  fact.  Here  is  a  condition  of  things  that  the  people  of  the 
State  know  very  little  about,  the  state  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  State.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  one  or  two  phrases  might  be  expunged,  and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  somewhat 
modify  it>     1  think  a  fair  and  concise  statement  of  the  existing  condition  of  things  upon 
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these  reservations  should  be  given  out  from  this  conference,  if  it  is  to  say  anything  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  may  see  it  and 
become  advised  of  the  facts.  1  should  strikeout  the  preamble  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  naked  resolution.  It  seems  unwise  to  take  time  to  discuss  the  preamble.  We  have 
had  war  before  now  ou  a  preamble. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  The  language  of  the  preamble  makes  no  discrimination  between 
Christian  Indians  and  some  of  them  who  are  living  as  orderly  lives  as  we  are,  and  the 
pagan  population  of  the  reservation,  with  respect  to  whom  all  that  has  been  said  is  true. 
I  object  to  the  sweeping  and  summary  character  of  the  Language  as  embracing  men  just 
as  truly  Christians  as  we  are. 

Professor  MAGILL.  1  do  hope  that  the  preamble  will  not  be  stricken  out:  it  had  better 
be  modified,  because  it  is  very  important  that  the  utterances  of  this  conference  should 
go  forth  in  juch  a  way  as  to  lie  understood,  and  we  should  give  a  reason  for  requesting 
this  great  change. 

Dr.  BEARD,  i  think  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not  overdrawn  in  the  Least.  I 
know  that  it  refers  to  the  pagan  portion  of  these  reservations,  and  1  believe  that  the 
Christian  portion  would  express  their  sentiment  in  just  as  strong  terms:  if  they  were 
making  this  appeal  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  could  do  it,  they  would  do  it  in  the 
same  words.  That  don't  include  those  in  the  reservation  that  are  Christian  people. 
What  is  said  with  reference  to  the  pagan  portion  of  this  reservation  is  true,  and  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  much  more  could  be  said. 

Dr.  CHILDS.  If  this  is  to  go  back  to  any  committee,  they  want  to  know  what  the  ob- 
jections are.  In  reference  to  that  point  where  the  committee  changed  the  language,  it 
is  the  Language  of  the  bishop.  The  strength  of  the  action  of  this  conference  in  the  pasl 
has  been  the  extreme  caution  with  which  it  has  proceeded.  It  has  taken  care  not  to  put 
itself  in  a  false  position.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  treaties  witJi  the 
tribes,  and  I  should  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  with  our  present  know  led-,',  that  we  are 
called  on  to  make  a  declaration  that  these  treaties  should  be  abolished.  Jt  involves 
some  very  grave  questions. 

Dr.  A.BBOTT.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  recommitted  to  the  business  committee.  I  beg 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "sweeping  charge"  here  against  the 
reservation:  there  is  a  description  of  things  existing  in  this  State,  and  to  which  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  i>  possible  that  Judge  Draper  may  point  out  modifications  in  partic- 
ular phraseology,  but  tht>  statement  of  the  preamble  was.  •'that  there  are  nests  of  vice 
in  the  State  that  should  be  broken  up." 

Dr.  Cm  i.ms.  The  testimony  is  that  a  portion  of  these  Indians  are  not  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

Judge  Draper.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  read  again  the  language,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  two  or  three  slight  modifications  might  be  made  which  would  make  it 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Capkx  offered  the  following  resolutions  of  appreciation  to  the  President  for  his 
efforts,  which  were  adopted: 

•'  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  tendered  to  President  Cleveland  for 
the  promptness  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Dawes-land-in-severalty  bill,  and  for  the  care  which  has  been  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  special  agents  already  appointed. 

•'  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  President  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  our 
hearty  co-operation  in  further  efforts  to  secure  the  most  fitting  men  for  this  important 
and  peculiar  service  on  the  faithful  performance  of  which  the  future  of  the  Indians  so 
largely  depends." 

REPORT  OF  Till:  COMMITTEE  ON    NEW    YORK    INDIAN'S. 

This  conference  invites  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  sad 
condition  of  things,  more  or  less  prevalent,  among  the  remainder  of  the  Six  Nations  liv- 
ing among  them  on  the  eight  reservations.  Notwithstanding  some  improvement,  they  an; 
still,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  subject  to  individual  disabilities,  disadvantages,  wrongs,  aris- 
ing from  their  tribal  condition,  which  demand  public  sympathy,  atid  perhaps  further  meas- 
ures of  legislation.  The  continued  existence,  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly  and  Christian 
community  (notwithstanding  there  are  some  worthy  Christian  Indians),  of  nests  of  uncon- 
trolled vice;  where  wedlock  is  too  frequently  treated  with  indifference;  where  superstition 
and  impure  ceremonies  are  regularly  practiced  by  pagans,  with  a  frequent  attendance  of 
whites  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages:  where  justice  and  equity,  in  respect  to  property,  se- 
cured by  our  courts,  are  disregarded;  where  the  English  language  is  not  generally  known 
or  spokeu  by  the  women  and  children,  and  by  only  a  part  of  the  men,  and  where  the 
prevailing  social  and  industrial  state  is  that  of  a  chronic  barbarism,  forms  a  phenomenon 
of  serious  and  alarming  import.  In  a  large  degree,  this  degraded  condition,  as  is  well 
known,  is  due  to  the  tribal  administration  obstinately  kept  up  by  the  pagan  chieis.   Into 
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the  abuses  perpetrated  under  this  unrighteous  rule  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  iu 
detail.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  remedy  can  not  be  found  by  the  wisdom,  con- 
science, and  energy  of  a  Christian  people  and  legislature. 

Resolved,  That  provisions,  corresponding  to  those  for  the  allotment  of  reservation  lands 
in  severalty,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
growing,  should  be  adopted.  That  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  abolition  or 
modification  of  existing  treaty  obligations  in  the  interest  of  the  morals  of  the  surround- 
ing population  and  the  character  of  the  State,  and  the  State  government,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  co-operation 
with  missionary  and  educational  organizations,  should  take  at  once  vigorous  measures  to 
advance  the  rising  generation  to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  live  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  investigate  the  facts  respecting  the  New  York  Reservation,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  putting  the  policy  into  operation  in  this  State,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
conference  the  result  of  such  investigation  and  their  judgment  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  the  premises. 

The  following  committee  to  visit  the  President  was  appointed:  Dr.  Ellinwood,  Mr. 
Barstow.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mrs.  A.  P>.  Smiley,  Miss  Longfellow. 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  the  phraseology  on  the  report  of  the  New  York  Indians 
by  Judge  Draper  and  others,  and  it  was  adopted. 

THIRD   DAY— AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hiles's  remarks  on  the  Mission  Indians,  that  should  have  been  made  in  the 
morning,  were  given  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 

Mrs.  <  >.  .1.  HlLES.  Tlie  conference  may  rightfully  ask.  "Why  should  the  disposses- 
sion of  the  Indians  from  the  grants  he  contested,  when  the  Indians  could  he  placed  in 
homesteads  on  reservations?"'  in  reply,  I  would  say,  tor  several  reasons,  setting  aside 
entirely  the  highest  reason — that  right  and  not  wrong  should  he  done. 

1.  Should  the  Indians,  who  are  now  in  grants,  be  driven  off  they  would  not  go  to  the 
reservations,  hut  to  the  mountains  or  deserts;  anywhere  to  get,  for  a  time  at  least,  where 
the  white  man  could  not  reach  them. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to  make  a  home  on  land  in  California  would  have  such 
a  disheartening  effect,  they  would  have  little  courage  to  begin  again — almost  anything 
would  seem  preferable.  How  many  business  men,  surrounded  by  all  the  helps  of  civil- 
ized life,  would,  in  case  of  business  failure  after  middle  hie,  begin  anew  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  success?  And  these  men  would  have  diversions,  hooks,  papers,  friends, 
many  avenues  of  business  from  which  to  choose;  all  the  amencties  of  social  life.  But 
what  would  the  Indians  have?  A  piece  of  land  utterly  useless,  unless  irrigated;  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  and  Indian  stoicism,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  Spartan,  eats  and 
corrodes  both  soul  and  body.  Rather  than  begin  to  make  new  homes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  either  wander  as  im  as  possible,  or  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
former  homes,  work  enough  to  buy  some  food  and  more  whisky,  and  so  be  lost.  The 
vices  of  civilization  kill  the  Indians.  Mr.  Abbott  Kinney  told  me  thai  in  the  investi- 
gation of  Mis.  Jackson  and  himself,  they  found  that  the  population  of  Indian  villages, 
located  near  white  settlements,  decreased  numerically,  while  in  villages  removed  from 
the  whites,  the  population  increased,  and  he  gave  the  opinion  that  the  sole  cause  of  this 
difference  lay  in  the  abstaining  from,  or  in  the  practice  of,  the  white  man's  vices. 

3.  The  Indians'  rights  on  these  grants  should  be  contested,  because  SO  much  of  the 
best  land  in  the  reservations  is  in  the  possession  of  white  settlers,  and  the  water  supply 
cutoff;  and  although  these  settlers  have  been  ordered  to  leave,  doubt  less  much  time 
will  be  consumed  before  the  order  is  obeyed.  Wealthy  men  will  not  leave  peaceably 
their  improvements  so  soon  as  they  hear  of  this  order.  They  have  too  long  set  at  defi- 
ance the  adverse  decisions  of  the  courts,  to  give  any  reasons  for  belief  that  they  will 
hasten  to  obey  this  order.  A  wealthy  company,  which  I  visited,  located  on  one  of  the 
reservations,  spent  very  little  time  in  trying  to  convince  me  that  their  claim  was  » 
valid  claim;  but  they  labored  assiduously  to  assure  me  that  the  dispossessed  Indians 
could  earn  a  living,  provided  they  would  work  for  them.  White  men  have  not  the  In- 
dians' fine  sense  of  justice,  but  I  think  many  white  men,  yvs.  and  white  women,  too, 
would  wander  away  and  live  on  roots  rather  than  work,  either  as  servants  or  as  slaves, 
for  the  new  occupants  of  homes  from  which  they  have  been  forcibly  driven. 

4.  For  its  moral  effect  upon  the  people,  through  the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned,  and  that  henceforth  a  live  Indian  will  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  dead  Indian.  A  lady  who  loaned  to  me  a  report,  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  these  dispossessions,  and  who  had  been  of  great  service  in  similar 
ways  to  Mrs.  .Jackson,  told  me  that  she  loaned  it  with  hesitation,  because  public  feeling 
ran  so  high  against  Mrs.  Jackson.     And  why?     Because  of  the  fear  that  through  her 
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representations  the  white  settlers  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  reservations,. and  the 
owners  of  grants  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Indian  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  homes. 
A  wholesome  public  opinion  manufactured  by  friends  of  the  Indians,  whereby  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  inlly  convinced  that  tin-  Indians  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  Christ- 
ian, moral,  philanthropic,  legal  force  to  sustain  them,  is  an  absolute  necessity  Cor  the 
well-being  of  the  Indians  to  the  west,  as  well  as  to  the  cast,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  the  severalty  law  should  not  he  too  hastily  administered,  and, 
as  stated  above,  these  Indians  should  not  he  driven  away  where  they  can  not  be  reached 
when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  in  which  this  law  can  be  executed  with  safety;  or,  if 
readied,  be  so  disheartened  and  discouraged  that  its  beneficent  ends  would  he  uefcated. 
But,  in  connection  with  the  contesting  of  the  grants,  they  should  he  settled  on  their 
homesteads  as  rapidly  as  safety  tor  themselves  would  permit.  When  the  reservations  in 
California  were  surveyed  most  of  the  villages  and  lands  immediately  adjoining,  which 
government  had  rightly  and  righteously  intended  should  be  included  within  their  lim- 
its, were  left  out.  When  an  authoritative  survey  was  made  the  surveyor  marked  where 
the  limits  should  have  been  established,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done.  Now  when 
this  law  shall  be  administered  ali  Indians  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  must 
be  removed  unless  Government  shall  order,  which  is  very  unlikely,  new  surveys  to  be 
made.  Hence,  many  of  them  having  been  already  driven  away,  the  removal  of  many 
more  will  of  necessity  follow.  Therefore,  even  ii  some  of  the  homes  on  the  grant:;  can 
he  saved,  much  deprivation  and  suffering  will  he  inflicted. 

The  following  committee  on  the  New  York  State  reservations  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man: Mr.  Albert  Smiley,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  Dr.  Beard,  Mr.  John  A.  Kinney,  Mr. 
Craig.  . 

The  chairman  read  letters  from  Bishop  Whipple  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  to  Mr.  Smi- 
ley. 

Mr.  Smiley  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  on  credential-. 

Mr.  SHELTON.  I  wish  to  give  a  little  explanation  of  something  I  said  the  other  even- 
ing on  the  <[  nest  ion  of  educat  ion.  You  remember  I  said  that  the  <  iovernmeut  had  issued 
instructions  to  its  agents  on  the  reservations  which  practically  close  every  mission  school 
until  the  Government  school  was  full.  1  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  order  of  the  (iovern- 
meut here:  J  can't  give  the  gisl  of  it.  The  instruction  is  that  any  Indian  pupil  having 
once  attended  a  Government  school  can  not  thereafter  attend  a  mission  school  on  that  or 
;my  other  reservation  until  he  lias  completed  his  course  in  the  (iovernmeut  school,  and 
then  only  on  a  certificate  from  the  agent  on  that  reservation  allowing  him  this  transfer. 
Now.  at  first  sight,  perhaps  you  are  uot  able  to  see  how"  m  uch  difficulty  that  may  bring  to 
our  mission  schools.  Here  is  a  student  who  is  compelled  to  attend  a  ( iovernmeut  school 
by  order  of  the  agent.  lie  may  not  attend  that  school  tour  months  or  six  months,  and 
yet  because  of  that  he  probably  will  not  be  allowed  to  attend  a  mission  school  for  live  or 
six  years  thereafter.  We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  at  our  schools.  For  instance, 
the  agent  makes  up  his  list  of  students  that  are  attending  the  Government  school.  In 
one  case  he  took  one- third  of  our  students  in  the  mission  school,  and  that,  to  the  stu- 
dents, means  they  can'1  go  hack  to  the  mission  school-.  In  one  case  we  were  able  toad- 
just  it  with  the  agent:  in  the  ether  case  I  am  told  that  we  were  not  able  to  adjust  it. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  students  have  been  retained  and  not  allowed  to  return  to  Santee. 
Question.  What  reason  dues  the  Government  give  for  that? 
Answer.   They  want  to  Americanize  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  think  there  are  some  reasons  for  the  Government  order.  The  whole 
subject  of  getting  the  children  into  the  schools  in  different  denominations  is  in  a  muddle, 
and  there  should  be  some  systematic  planaboutit.  I  think  there  are  great  abuses  all 
over  the  country.  The  schools  out  in  Indiana  and  the  schools  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
constantly  bidding  for  scholars.  They  go  and  take  up  the  scholars  attending  the  Go v- 
ernment  schools  there,  and  even  take  scholars  that  have  heen  expelled  from  schools  there, 
and  some  that  are  so  diseased  that  they  won't  have  them,  and  bring  them  to  the  schools 
in  order  to  draw  pay.  You  know  the  Government  pays  for  the  time  they  are  in.  They 
get  a  contract  for  these  schools,  and  they  get  pupils  (diseased  children)  under  that  con- 
tract and  bring  them  East,  and  call  it  a  school  in  order  to  draw  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  scholars  that  have  left  Hampton  and  Carlisle  who  are  put  into  these 
schools.  A  grandfather,  a  father,  and  children  and  grandchildren  iu  the  same  school  draw 
pay  from  the  Government.  The  whole  thing  wants  systematic  arrangement.  Mr. 
Oberly  got  the  right  matter  in  hand;  he  saw  all  these  abuses.  This  order,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  may  have  heen  made  in  this  way:  There  were  at  Santee  three  schools  when  I 
was  there.  The  Government  school  could  he  depleted  by  the  other  schools  in  the  field. 
These  private  schools  draw  from  it,  and  I  suppose  they  do  not  like  to  have  their  best 
scholars  drawn  away  from  them. 

Mr.  SHELTON.  They  were  drawn  away  because  the  (iovernmeut  schools  are  so  infe- 
rior.    At  that  time  our  school  at  Santee  was  refusing  a  dozen  scholars  a  week.     If  we 
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had  room  for  five  times  as 'many  students  at  Santee  we  could  take  them.     One  school 

refused  over  seventy-five.  If  the  Government  schools  would  do  the  same  work  they 
would  be  crowded.  In  regard  to  these  other  cases  the  absurdity  of  the  Indian  agent 
going  into  our  schools  is  manifest.  He  confessed  to  me  that  in  his  reservation  there  were 
4,300  children  that  could  not  be  accommodated. 

General  MARSHALL.  I  come  here  representing  the  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston, 
the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  if  I  go  back  without  saying  anything,  although  1 
came  here  as  a  learner  and  not  as  a  teacher,  they  may  think  I  have  not  done  my  duty. 
I  have,  as  you  know  perhaps,  been  connected  with  the  Hampton  school  under  General 
Armstrong,  of  whom  a  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  aid  the  school  and  who  went 
down  and  gave  her  w7hole  time  to  organizing  the  industrial  work,  said:  "General  Arm- 
strong is  a  man  who  thinks  an  obstacle  is  not  anything  to  hinder  a  person,  but  some- 
thing to  get  over;  and  if  he  can't  get  over  it,  he  will  get  as  high  up  on  it  as  he  can  and 
crow."'  And  that  is  what  we  found  in  General  Armstrong.  1  went  down  to  theschool 
ostensibly  as  its  treasurer  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty; 
but  my  chief  function,  as  I  was  informed  in  private,  was  to  be  a  sort  of  dead  weight — a 
sort  of  ballast  to  General  Armstrong.  I  was  to  hold  onto  his  coat  tails;  that  was  my 
special  function.  With  reference  to  this  Indian  work:  When  the  Indians  at  Fort  Ma- 
rion (taken  by  that  grand  Christian  soldier.  Captain  Pratt,  whose  selection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  so  providential)  were  about  to  be  released  and  sent  home,  some  of  the 
youngest  ones,  who  had  been  under  instruction  there  by  the  benevolent  ladies,  said  "they 
did  not  want  to  go  back  to  Indian  life,  that  they  wanted togo  to  school."  An  effort  was 
made  to  find  a  place,  and  Hampton  seemed  on  all  accounts  to  be  the  most  proper  place 
for  them,  and  so  a  correspondence  was  opened  with  General  Armstrong,  and  then  we 
thought  he  meant  to  soar  aloft  again,  and  my  business  was  to  hold  on  to  his  coat  tail.  I 
had  not  become  interested  In  the  Indians,  and  most  of  the  trustees  were  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Some  said:  >4  What  is  he  going  to  do  next?"  We  had  our  hands  full  without  the 
Indians;  we  were  burdened  with  work.  Who  was  to  pay  for  it  ?  We  had  no  money,  and 
here  was  General  Armstrong  soaring  aloft  on  another  tack.  We  all  tried  to  hold  him 
down,  but  it  was  no  use. 

He  not  only  soared  aloft,  buttook  the  whole  board  of  trustees  with  him.  Now,  when 
we  got  hold  of  his  coat  tails  it  was  not  to  hold  him  down,  but  that  we  might  get  up.  So 
the  Indians  came,  and  the  Presidenl  of  the  United  states  (President  Hayes)  and  ills  sec- 
retary came  to  the  school,  and  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  that  these 
Indians  were  making  and  with  the  methods  of  the  School  that  they  determined  to  make- 
it  the  feature  of  their  Indian  work,  and  you  know  the  result.  If  General  Armstrong, 
against  the  advice  of  a  '-i I  many  of  the  trustees  (perhaps  a  majority),  had  not  under- 
taken this  work,  these  Indians  thai  wanted  to  go  to  school  would  have  been  scattered 

among  private  families.      I  think   that    Carlisle,  perhaps,  would  not  have   been   possible 

but  for  his  accepting  the  Indians.     When  the  Presidenl  ordered  Captain  Pratt  to  go  to 

the  reservation  and  bring  fifty  Indians  i  we  had  had  prisoners  of  war,  men  whose  hands 
were  dipped  in  blood,  who  >till  were  making  such  progress  and  showing  BUCh  evident 
efforts  to  improve  that  Captain  Pratt  was  ordered  to  bring  fifty).  General  Armstrong, 
however,  stipulated  that  there  should  be  half  of  each  sex.  Cor  the  first  lot  ofboysthat 
came  he  had  raised  money  in  the  North  to  put  up  a  building  for  them  alone.  He  called 
it  "  the  Wigwam."'  a  two-story  building,  and  a  very  nice  one,  better  than  some  of  US  re- 
member  having  when  we  went  to  school  or  college.  A  tew  days  after  the  Indians  came 
and  got  into  their  rooms,  a  deputation  waited  upon  General  Armstrong:  they  bad  some- 
thing to  ask.  They  began  by  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  which  they 
had  to  come  there  and  verygreat  satisfaction  with  the  accommodations  provided  for  them, 
but  they  were  not  quite  satisfied.  I  mention  this  to  show  what  good,  strong  sense  these  In- 
dians have,  and  also  to  throw  more  light  on  the  question  of  teaching  language;  they  came 
and  waited  upon  General  Armstrong  and  the  faculty,  and  askedafavor;  they  said:  "You 
put  two  Indians  in  each  room:  the  Government  sends  us  here  for  three  years:  we  want 
to  learn  all  we  can  in  that  time,  and  we  want  especially  to  learn  English.  Now  with 
two  Indians  in  a  room  we  shall  talk  Indian  all  the  time:  we  shall  not  talk  English;  we 
won't  make  much  progress.  The  favor  which  we  ask  is  that  you  will  take  one  Indian 
out  of  the  room  and  put  in  a  negro.  The  negro  is  brought  up  with  the  white  man  and 
he  knows  how  to  speak  English  and  docs  not  know  how  to  speak  Indian,  and  we  shall 
learn  with  them."'  The  proposition  when  first  made  to  the  negroes  was  not  favorably 
received;  they  felt  a  little  scared  about  the  covering  of  their  heads;  they  were  quite 
uneasy.  But  the  general  said,  ''You  have  often  expressed  your  great  gratitude  for  wdiat 
you  have  received  here — for  what  has  been  done  for  you  by  Northern  friends.  You 
have  even  said  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  some  missionary  work  for  some- 
body. Here  is  an  opportunity.  You  can  teach  these  Indians  certain  things."  After  the 
general  had  talked  to  them  a  little  while  and  appealed  to  them  in  that  way,  we  called 
for  volunteers,  and  the  best  of  the  negroes  came  forward.     And  they  soon  learned  to 
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become  very  much  interested  in  their  Indians.     Each  negro  came  to  me  and  reported 
regularly  how  he  go  1  along.     One  said  he  found  the  Indian  had  taken  the  bedclothes 

off  the  bed  and  gotten  under  tin-  bed,  but  he  pulled  him  out  and  showed  him  how  to 
undress  in  a  civilized  manner  and  go  to  bed.  Another  had  gone  to  bed  with  his  hoots 
on,  without  taking  oil"  his  clothes;  and  another  said  his  Indian  had  gone  to  bed  without 
Baying  his  prayers,  and  he  pulled  him  out  to  say  his  prayers.  By  and  by,  when  it  came 
the  Indian's  turn  to  attend  to  his  room,  he  did  it  better  than  the  negro.  He  was  more 
careful  to  get  into  the  corners.  When  the  next  lot  of  Indians  came  to  the  school  these 
Indians  that  had  been  under  training  from  the  negroes  were  able  to  do  that  part  for 
them  which  the  negroes  had  done  for  the  first  lot,  and  alter  that  we  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  put  the  negroes  and  Indians  in  together.  Since  I  have  left  Hampton  I  have 
been  engaged  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  lor  civilizing  the  In- 
dians educationally.  As  you  know,  that  body  hasn't  done  very  much.  They  made 
one  attempt  u^der  the  "peace  policy,"  when  the  Utes  were  assigned  to  their  care,  but 
they  were  moved  so  frequently  that  the  Government  could  not  fulfill  its  own  agreement 
to  put  up  school-houses.  We  offered  to  do  work  lor  them  since,  if  we  could  be  guaran- 
teed that  the  Indians  would  not  beYmoved  before  we  could  get  the  building.  But  as 
fast  as  the  white  man  wanted  the  land  of  the  I'tes  they  were  moved  to  land  that  was 
less  favorable.  The  late  outbreak  among  the  I'tes  was  caused  by  this  same  greed  ofthe 
white  man.  We  have  established  our  school  in  .Montana  among  the  Crows,  the  tribe 
whose  boast  is  that  they  have  never  had  their  weapons  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
white  man,  and  that  they  have  been  constant  friends  of  the  white  man.  They  have 
never  had  any  instruction,  and  1  suppose  the  reason  has  been  that  they  have  never 
given  us  any  trouble.  I  was  talking  with  Bishop  Walker  about  it  to-day,  and  he  said 
it  was  so  among  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians— it  was  very  natural  that  the  minds  of 
the  missionaries  should  be  directed  towards  those  the  most  dangerous.  Asa  consequence 
the  Crows  are  degraded — perhaps  the  most  degraded  tribe  ofthe  Indians.  But  we  have 
established  a  school  about  seven  miles  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  there 
we  are  attempting  to  bring  the  children,  and  teaching  them  in  an  industrial  boarding- 
school,  but  we  find  that  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  object  to  their  children  going  to  this 
school,  and  yet,  when  they  do  come  in,  they  prove  to  be  affectionate,  docile,  and 
intelligent.  The  difficulty  is  that  their  parents  are  so  near— it  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  work  in  the  Eastern  schools,  that  you  are  undisturbed  in  your  efforts  to 
train  the  children  by  the  presence  or  the  appeals  of  the  parents  to  the  children— we 
are  trying  to  get  over  it,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  them  they  can't  come  to  see  their 
children.  If  we  take  their  children  and  educate  them  and  train  them — teach  them 
industries,  we  must  take  the  parents  and  all  the  relatives  too.  We  have  in  this 
school  one  of  the  first  lot  of  Indian  girls  that  came  to  Hampton.  Of  three  children, 
whose  photographs  some  of  you  may  have  seen,  who  came  with  the  firsl  lot  of  children, 
one  was  Annie  Dawson,  who  has  now  entered  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal;  another 
was  Walter  IJatese,  to  whom  she  is  engaged  to  be  married;  the  other  was  Sarah  Walker, 
who  is  teacher  in  our  school  for  Crow  Indians.  Sin;  has  been  selected,  and  we  are  all 
very  glad  of  it,  to  take  charge  of  the  sewing  department  of  that  school,  and  all  my  let- 
ters speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her.  She  was  one  of  those  who  came  to  Hampton  in 
1878.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  this  body  in  behalf  of  tribes  like  the  Crows  and  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  who  have  no  missionary  work  done  among  them,  simply  be- 
cause, perhaps,  they  have  not  bothered  the  white  man  and  have  been  too  quiet.  While 
we  are  trying  to  do  our  work,  we  have  been  very  slow  to  take  an  interest  in  these  peo- 
ple. The  interest  in  our  Crowr  school  is  growing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  up 
our  heads  with  the  rest,  and  have  some  results  to  show  from  our  workings  among  the 
Indians. 

General  ARMSTRONG.  Miss  Susan  Longstreth  wanted  to  propose  this  matter  of  teach- 
ing English  only,  and  not  Indian.  She  said  that  the  Friends  have  never  used  any  but 
English  text-books;  they  use  no  Indian  at  all  except  the  Indian  Bible.  She  says  that 
the  Indians  make  very  good  Quakers;  they  come  into  their  meeting,  and  the  Friends' 
quiet  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  move  seems  to  be  something  that  the  Indian  takes  to. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  know  that  some  of  these  wildest  Indians  were  pu  toll' on  the  Friends — 
they  have  always  put  the  wildest  oues  on  the  Friends.  They  have  made  the  Modocs 
models,  with  regular  temperance  societies.  I  do  not  think  they  allow  any  tobacco  or 
anything  to  drink,  and  are  a  regular  thorough  organized  community;  they  are  just  as 
strict  as  any  old  Puritan  village  in  New  England. 

General  Armstrong.  I  was  there  three  years  ago,  and  the  agent  told  me  these  Modocs 
were  making  faster  progress  than  any  of  the  eight  or  nine  tribes  that  are  gathered  in 
fragments  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Territory.  And  these  very  Indians  I  see  by  the 
papers  are  about  to  be  put  upon  lauds. of  their  own  homesteading.  And  no  Indians  more 
lit  than  these  murderous  Modocs  can  be  found.  There  is  really  fiist-rate  stuff  in  them, 
and  it  seems  to  be  good  stuff  to  work  at.  The  poorest  material  we  have  to  work  upon 
are  those  who  have  always  been  quiet.     We  have  heard  that  the  Crows  were  much  de- 
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graded.  The  Crows  arc  low  down,  dark-minded,  and  savage;  I  was  there  before  they 
were  removed — they  are  again  to  be  moved  by  the  Dawes  bill — I  spent  some  time  among 
them.  They  had  no  respect  lor  our  civilization;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  us.  There 
was  no  religious  work,  except  the  Methodists  made  a  very  small  showing.  The  fact  of 
merely  shifting  them  off  on  land  in  severalty  is  a  great  forward  movement  for  them.  11' 
that  succeeds  you  have  got  some  of  the  most  dark-minded  Indians  brought  into  light  by 
this  bill. 

Senator  Dawes.  I  was  greatly  astonished  when  I  heard  that  the  severalty  bill  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  Crow  Indians,  for  my  impression  of  them  was  very  bad  indeed.  I 
visited  them  four  years  ago,  and  when  I  went  there  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
wretched,  degraded,  uninviting,  and  unattractive  appearance  of  them.  When  I  went 
there  in  the  afternoon,  1  saw  little  boys  all  around  catching  grasshoppers  and  eating 
them.  I  undertook  to  have  a  conference  with  these  Indians,  and  they  invited  me  out 
to  their  graveyard,  that  is,  to  a  grove  which  I  thought  was  a  beautiful  place  to  have  it, 
but  when  I  looked  up  into  the  trees,  there  were  the  dead  of  the  tribe.  I  could  not  sit 
there  very  well,  but  I  got  down  behind  one  of  their  reservation  buildings,  and  there  un- 
dertook to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  They  got  along  with  me,  and  by  and  by  there 
came  a  gust  of  wind.  One  of  them  got  up  and  said.  "The  Great  Spirit  is  mad  with  you, 
and  is  blowing  dust  in  your  eyes.'"  and  they  all  ran  away.  There  was  not  one  of  these 
Indians  that  seemed  capable  of  being  made  :i  man.  The  physician  sat  by  me,  and,  as 
the  red  men  came  up,  one  by  one,  he  told  me  that  they  were  in  the  most  distressing 
condition  possible.  "Every  man,"  said  he.  "is  under  Daycare."  They  were  moved 
off  that  place  the  next  year,  under  Commissioner  Price,  down  to  a  more  propitious  place, 
and  now  we  are  told  there  is  a  school  then-  that  they  are  to  be  put  on  laud  in  severalty. 
One  of  their  men  owns  a  cattle  ranch  of  500  head  of  cattle:  he  told  me  himself  that 
when  he  began  to  work  the  hardest  thing  he  had  to  encounter  was  the  jests  and  ridi- 
cule of  his  fellow  Indians;  he  said  he  took  his  squaw  out  with  him  when  he  began  to 
build  his  fences,  and  whenever  he  saw  an  Indian  coming,  he  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  be- 
gan to  smoke  and  set  his  squaw  to  clamping:  he  got  bravely  over  that.  He  kept  Ids 
squaw  in  the  house  now.  and  she  did  what  white  men's  women  did;  she  did  nt  do  any- 
thing else,  and  he  <  ould  work  all  day,  snapping  his  lingers  at  those  Indians  who  would 
not  work,  if  the  (row  Indians,  in  four  years'  time,  can  be  made  fit  to  be  homestead- 
ers and  citizens,  there  is  ground  lor  encouragement. 

Mr.  Babstowe.  It  was  my  fortune  while  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  be 
sent  on  a  special  errand  to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  California,  along  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  where  I  'saw  about  twelve  hundred  Indians  who  had  been  gathered 
there  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Modocs  in  the  war.  The  Government  had  sent  these 
agents  there  to  do  this  without  any  missionary  society  represented  there,  without  any 
money  being  expended  by  charitable  organizations,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  work  which 
had  been  done  by  the  agent,  who  was  a  Christian  man.  They  had  two  schools  in  the 
reservation,  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  were  a  half  dozen  white  families,  doing  the  work 
for  which  the  Government  had  sent  them  there,  and  this  Christian  work  besides.  Now, 
it  is  said  the  best  way  1<>  teach  the  English  language  is  through  the  Indian  language. 
They  have  not  done  it  there.  I  went  into  the  prayer  meeting  oneeveniug  conducted  by 
the  agent;  half  a  dozen  of  these  Indians  spoke  and  prayed  in  broken  English,  and  this 
was  all  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half's  time.  The  only  school  under  the  control  of 
the  Catholics  I  visited  was  on  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  where  they  have 
eight  or  nine  hundred  Indians  with  a  Catholic  agent  and  priest  on  the  reservation  and 
two  or  three  sisters.  I  went  into  the  schools  and  they  were  teaching  English,  and  the 
schools  appeared  well. 

General  ABMSTRONG.  The  expression  "teaching  Indian  "  has  been  used  a  greatdeal 
in  this  conference.  I  think  that  Mr.  Shelton  will  bear  me  up  that  they  don't  teach 
Indian  in  Dakota,  I  think  the  expression  does  not  belong  to  the  discussion  at  all.  The 
expression  that  ought  to  be  used  is  "  using  Indian."  There  is  no  teaching  Indian  that 
I  know  of.  When  you  look  at  the  results  of  Santee,  don't  criticise  their  methods  but 
inquire  for  the  results.  We  use  Indian  at  Hampton  only  in  the  Sunday  schools  for  the 
first  year;  the  children  gain  good  ideas  and  they  use  Indian  to  convey  these  ideas.  When 
it  comes  to  the  mental  part  of  it,  the  Indian  may  be  used  to  convey  ideas.  They  don't 
teach  Indian,  but  ideas;,  the  Quakers get  along  without  it.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
to  do  things.  We  do  not  allow  it  in  our  schools;  the  students  at  night,  both  young 
men  and  women,  are  called  to  answer  the  question,  their  names  being  called  in  English 
or  Indian.  If  the  boys  have  talked  in  Indian  during  the  day  they  answer  the  word 
"Indian,"  and  if  in  English,  they  answer  the  word  "English,"  and  if  the  boys  talk 
Indian  they  can't  get  over  to  see  the  girls  during  the  week  to  have  a  good  time,  and  vice 
versa.  The  English  is  at  the  front,  and  the  Indian-  used  only  in  Bible  work.  I  think 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  conference  that  to  interfere  with  mission  societies  to  convey  ideas 
of  God  and  religion,  to  convey  the  intelligence  that  is  necessary  to  get  along  in  the 
schools  unsupported  by  the  Government,  is  simply  an  outrage  and  the  public  won't 
stand  it. 
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Mr.  Shelton.  1  have  kept  still  ou  the  language  question  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sentences  yesterday.  I  do  thank  General  Armstrong  for  what  he  has  said.  We 
don't  "teach  Indian."  i  have  yet  to  find  a  single  teacher  in  our  Indian  schools,  Gov- 
ernment or  mission,  but  would  admit  that  they  do  use  the  vernacular  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish, toconveythe  idea  of  the  English.  How  are  you  going  to  teach  the  Indian  t he 
word  "soul"  or  "God"  or  '-heaven,"  or  any  invisible  thing,  without  it?  1  haveseen 
our  teachers  hundreds  of  times  take  up  ahatandsay  "hat"  till  they  couldsay  theword 
"hat,"  but  when  you  come  to  the  invisible,  you  havegot  tousethe  native  language  to 
convey  the  idea.  Results  tell.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Last  year,  when 
our  closing  exercises  were  over,  the  students  had  to  cross  the  river  to  take  the  5  o'clock 
train  in  t  lie  morning,  and  we  heard  music  before  daylight  and  went  out  and  found  that  48 
had  gathered  fi  the  chapel.  They  were  holding  a  prayer  meeting.  They  asked  God  to 
give  them  strength  to  go  backand  preach  the  Gospel.  We  never  could  have  brought 
those  students  to  that  plane  unless  we  could  have  taken  the  gospel  to  them  in  the  only 
language  they  know.  Those  of  you  who  are  old  enough  may  remember  the  horror  with 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  you  listened  to  the  news  of  the  awful  Minnesota  outbreak; 
of  that  awful  Sioux  massacre;  the  people  who  had  been  beaten  down  had  struck  back, 
and  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  The  friends  of  the  American  Hoard  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  waited  anxiously  for  the  first  news  from  their  missionaries  in 
Minnesota,  and  thought  they  had  been  sacrificed  as  martyrs  to  the  cause,  but  soon  there 
came  news  that  the  missionaries  were  sale.  What  was  the  reason?  A  woman  at  the 
risk  of  her  lite  had  taken  these  missionaries  across  the  .Mississippi  River  to  a  little  island 
and  hid  them  away,  and  for  fifteen  days  she  swam  that  river  back  and  forth  and  carried 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  We  owe  the  lives  of  Dr.  RiggS  and  Dr.  Williamson  and  their 
children  to  that  woman's  work:  but  that  woman's  mission  was  the  first  one  closed  by 
the  Government  under  Mr.  Qpshaw's  act. 

Dr.  ELLINWOOD.  1  have  listened  here  this  afternoon  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to 
these  discussions,  in  which  all  Bides  of  this  question  were  being  presented. 

1  have  been  glad  to  hear  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  English  in  these  schools,  but 
I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  during  the 
conference;  that  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  these  points  on  which,  we  are  perfectly  agreed. 
Weave  entirely  agreed  in  reference  to  the  desirableness  of  teaching  the  English  language 
at  all  times  in  all  ways;  that  it  shall  very  soon,  as  early  as  possible,  become  the  exclusive 
medium  of  instruction  in  these  schools.  Xow,  1  represent,  in  a  sense,  the  Dakota  mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  is  where  this  subject  lias  its  chief  application,  and  1 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  the  influences  of  the  board  which  I  represent  will  be 
directed  toward  the  increasing  prominence  of  t  lie  English  language,  so  that,  on  anything 
that  can  he  said  on  that  subject,  we  are  with  you.  Where  a  native  Dakotan,  in  some 
little  Indian  hamlet,  is  teaching  a  school  of  his  own  people,  and  he  does  not  known  word 
of  English,  we  all  agree  that  to  say  that  native  shall  not  teach  the  children  around  him 
in  the  only  language  which  God  has  given  him  and  given  them  is  an  outrage  to  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  these  two  things:  first,  that  we  are  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  English  language;  second,  that  we  are  agreed  on  the  point  that  Christian 
people  of  this  land  will  not  support  the  idea  that  an  Indian  especially  may  not  be 
made,  through  his  own  native  teachers,  to  understand  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  schools  are  closed  to-day.  These  are  principal 
points  that  I  hope  this  conference  will  not  lose  sight  of. 

Professor  McGlLL.  I  have  had  during  part  of  the  summer  one  of  the  Indians  from 
Captain  Pratt's  in  my  family.  There  have  been  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  my  neigh- 
borhood working  on  the  farms,  mid  giving,  as  a  general  rule,  eminent  satisfaction.  And 
the  captain  tells  me  that  he  has  had  during  this  present  summer  280  in  that  part  of  the 
country  near  Central  Pennsylvania.  262  of  whom  he  has  heard  from  favorably;  262  out 
of  280  doing  well  at  firm  and  other  work  throughout  the  country.  Through  the  sum- 
mer Captain  Pratt  lias  done  a  good  work  for  the  Indian  in  sending  out  a  good  many 
young  men  and  young  women.  I  have  heard  reports  all  around  in  families  this  summer 
where  they  are  employed,  and  they  are  all  giving  good  satisfaction.  One  word  about 
this  matter  of  teaching  Indian.  1  have  no  idea  whatever  that  there  has  been  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  to  prevent  the  things  that  seem  to  be 
considered  here  as  being  intended.  I  think  they  made  a  mistake.  I  believe  they  will 
take  a  backward  movement  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  explained  to  them.  Captain  Pratt 
in  his  school  is>doing  all  he  can  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Indian  language. 

Dr.  Wakd.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  press  the  point  that  this  order  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  interlinear  hooks  should  he  rescinded.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  must  be 
allowed  to  use  Indian  to  teach  English,  there  arc  many  cases  in  which  the  whole  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  in  Indian. 

Mrs.  Brunot.  When  Mr.  Brunot  and  myself  were  going  out  to  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion, a  very  pleasant  Congregational  clergyman  came  up  tons  and  said  he  wanted  to  tell 
us  a  little  story,  because  he  was  very  glad  that  we  were  going  to  see  Father  Wilbur. 
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He  told  some  of  his  young  men  who  were  coming  down  for  supplies  that  I  might  come 
up  with  them.  I  was  very  tired  the  first  night,  and  while  the  rest  were  going  to  fix- the 
horses  for  the  night,  I  took  my  blanket  and  lay  down.*  Alter  a  little  while  they  came 
back.  1  peeped  out  from  under  my  blanket  and  saw  they  were  looking  for  something. 
Directly  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  "  You  go  to  bed?"  "Yes;"  I  said,  "I  was 
very  tired."  "Oh,  we  Indians  never  go  bed  until  we  talk  and  sing  to  our  Heavenly 
Father."  I  can  assure  you  I  jumped  up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
join  with  them  in  their  singing  and  prayers. 

We  reached  the  agency  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morning  bright  and  early  we 
started  for  the  Indian  church.  There  were  two  chuches,  each  of  which  held  about  two 
hundred.  We  met  the  Indians  coming  from  their  little  frame  houses.  There  were  at 
least  sixty  of  the  houses  there  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  As  we  passed  along  and 
came  within  hearing  of  them,  all  were  singing  hymns.  When  we  got  to  the  church  it 
was  entirely  full,  and  the  women  on  one  side  with  their  blanket  shawls  over  their  heads, 
but  well  dressed  otherwise;  the  men  on  the  other  side.  Room  was  made  for  us  by  two 
of  the  young  Indians.  Father  Wilbur  told  us  what  they  were  saying,  as  each  one  got 
up  and  told  his  experience.  I  have  been  in  the  white  brother's  Methodist  church  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  never  in  my  life  anything  like  that.  There  was 
very  little  praise  of  themselves:  it  was  so  very  different  from  anything  that  I  had  ever 
heard.  As  they  rose  up  Father  Wilbur  would  say,  ' '  Well,  John,  glad  to  see  you.  What 
have  you  to  tell  us  about  the  Lord's  doing  in  your  heart."  One  had  fallen,  and  in  telling 
t  he  story  he  was  broken-hearted.  One  old  Indian  got  up  that  we  heard  of  the  night  before, 
and  he  told  Father  Wilbur  that  he  wanted  him  to  give  him  a  new  name:  that  these  Wash- 
ington men  might  take  his  new  name  back  to  the  United  States.  He  got  up  and  spoke 
about  how  he  was  trying  to  serve  the  Lord.  Then  the  sisters  began.  As  they  rose  up 
Father  Wilbur  said,  "Well,  Jane,  what  have  you  to  tell  as?"  So  two  hours  nearly  had 
passed,  when  one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and  said,  "We  want  to  know  what  is  in  our  white 
brother's  heart."  Mr.  Brunot  got  up  and  tried  to  speak,  but  was  crying  and  could  not  say 
anything.  The  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  be  brooding  over  every  one  of  us,  and  I  felt  very 
thankful  then  and  now  that  I  was  thus  permitted  to  he  there  and  get  a  little  of  the  baptism 
of  the  i  lolv  Spirit.  We  gave  some  of  the  Indians  something  that  was  left  of  our  meal  on  a 
little  trip  that  they  had  been  traveling  with  us.  One  of  the  gentlemen  put  something  on 
a  plate  for  them,  and  they  all  gathered  together  and  put  their  hands  over  it  and  asked  a 
blessing,  and  thai  was  the  way  throughout  all.  These  Christians  loved  their  Savior; 
they  lived  up  to  their  profession.  The  next  day  1  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
Father  Wilbur  was  seated  on  the  porch,  and  one  after  another  came  and  asked  him 
what  they  were  to  do.  He  said  to  me,  "  Why,  there  is  Andy,"  an  Indian  dandy  whom 
we  met  on  our  way  up.  1  [e  looked  so  \  ery  forlorn,  I  could  not  believe  it.  They  told  me 
that  the  time  I  first  Eaw  him  he  was  going  out  on  vigil;  that  he  was  one  of  those  wild 
Indian  tribes;  that  he  was  going  through  a  series  ot  hard  experiences  on  the  mount- 
ains, but  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  came  in  to  say  something.  We  listened  very 
earnestly,  ami  he  said,  " Father  Wilbur,  I  have  made  a  change  in  my  mind;  I  will 
come  in  and  dwell  among  you;  I  want  a  house."  "Well,"  said  Father  Wilbur,  "You  ex- 
pect me  to  build  the  house?'-  "Oh,  no."  "You  are  going  to  build  it  yourself?"  "Yes." 
"What  led  you  to  this?  "  "Well,"  he  said,  "  I  go  out  fishing,  and  I  think,  well,  I 
will  go  back;  1  think  these  other  Indians  that  have  houses  much  more  comfortable,  but 
still  I  like  my  own  ways  and  my  manner,  but  in  the  w  inter  I  want  to  feel  that  I  have 
a  place  to  go  back  to,  and  win  □  i  want  to  come."  I  had  felt  a  wonderful  drawing  out 
of  my  heart  to  this  man,  and  when  I  came  away  1  told  Father  Wilbur  I  was  going  to 
pray  for  him,  and  I  sent  him  back  the  Christian  Weekly.  I  knew  it  was  not  going  to 
do  him  any  particular  good,  bur  still  I  thought  the  pictures  might  amuse  him.  Father 
Wilbur  told  him  i  was  going  to  pray  for  him  every  day  until  he  got  a  new  heart.  When 
the  paper  came  he  took  it  to  Father  Wilbur,  and  asked  him  what  it  meant.  He  told 
him  the  white  sister  was  praying  for  him.  The  end  of  it  was  he  built  his  house  and  he 
brought  his  wife  into  the  reservation,  and  during  the  week  of  Christmas  they  had  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  whirh  he  attended,  and  on  Christmas  day  he  was  baptized.  He  kept 
his  own  name,  but  he  took  Bruno  with  it,  and  I  kept  up  my  intercourse  with  him,  and 
Fat  her  Wilbur  said  Ii«  was  a  true  Christian.  He  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  without  ask- 
ing a  blessing.     He  died  about  three  years  afterwards. 

THIRD  DAY-EVENING  SESSION.  • 

The  following  committee  on  "What  legal  measures  arc  needed  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  rights?"  was  appointed:  Professor  Thayer,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Garrett. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mission  Indians  committee  will  be  changed.  Mr.  Austin  Ab- 
bott will  be  taken  from  it  in  order  that  he  may  serve  on  the  committee  of  legal  meas- 
ures, and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce  will  be  put  in  his  place. 
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FINAL    BEPORT   «."i     THE    BUSINESS   COMMITTEE 

I.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  notable  progress  towards  a  final  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem  which  has  been  made  dining  the  past  year.  The  passage  or' the 
Dawes  bill  closes  the  "century  of  dishonor;"  it  makes  it,  possible  for  the  people  of 

America  to  initiate  a  chapter  of  national  honor  in  the  century  to  come.  It  offers  the 
Indians  homes,  the  first  condition  of  civilization ;  proffers  them  the  protect  ion  of  the 
laws;  opens  to  them  the  door  of  citizenship.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  has  made  this  hill  possible,  on  the  act  of  Congress  responding 
promptly  to  the  sentiment  all  too  tardily  roused,  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  wel- 
coming the  bill  and  the  policy  which  it  inaugurates,  initiating  the  execution  of  its  pro- 
visions in  a  just  and  humane  spirit,  and  pledging  its  co-opera1tion  with  philanthropic  and 
Christian  societies  in  tin;  endeavor  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  the  change  which  this  bill 
both  contemplates  and  necessitates. 

II.  The  Dawes  hill  has  not  solved  the  Iiniian  problem.  It  hasonly  created  an  oppor- 
tunity tor  its  solution.  The  acceptance  of  allotment  and  citizenship  by  all  Indians  on 
United  States  reservations  must  be  a  matter  of  several  years'  time,  gradually  extinguish- 
ing the  agency  system,  but  requiring  in  consequence  increased  facilities  for  the  admin- 
istration of  local  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  methods  of  governmental  super- 
vision and  protection  during  the  transition  period  wholly  free  from  partisan  control. 
Surrounded  as  the  Indian  is  by  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  him  in  his  igno- 
rance, we  are  persuaded  that  further  legislation  will  be  required  to  guard  him  in  his 
rights  and  to  prevent  his  new  Liberty  and  opportunity  from  becoming  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.     The  method  is  yet  to  be  determined.     The  nect  ssily  is  a  constant  fact. 

III.  While  the  Dawes  bill  will  change  the  Indian's  legal  and  political  status,  it  will 
not  change  his  character.  The  child  must  become  a  man,  tin;  Indian  must  become  an 
American;  the  pagan  must  be  new  created  a  Christian.  His  irrational  and  superstitious 
dread  of  imaginary  gods  must  be  transformed  into  a  love  for  the  All-father;  his  natural 
mid  traditional  hatred  of  the  pale-face  into  a  faith  in  Christian  brotherhood;  his  unreason- 
ing adherence  to  the  dead  past  into  an  inspiring  hope  in  a  great  and  glad  future.  In 
his  case  religious  education  must  precede  and  prepare  for  secular  education,  the  gospel 
tor  civilization,  the  story  of  God's  love  for  the  era  in  which  the  spear  shall  be  beaten 
into  a  pruning-hook  and  the  sword  into  a  plowshare.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Christian 
churches,  on  them  the  new  era  lays  new  and  grave  duties,  because  before  them  it  opens 
new  and  Larger  opportunities. 

IV.  This  work  necessitates  co-operation,  if  not  combination.  The  work  of  education, 
which  has  been  heretofore  desultory,  individual,  fragmentary,  denominational,  must  be 
made  systematic,  harmonious,  organic,  Christian.  For  this  purpose  thevarious  mission- 
ary and  educational  bodies  working  among  the  Indians  are  earnestly  urged  to  secure  at 
once  ti  joint  representative  meeting  to  frame  some  plan  of  CO-Operative  action  that  they 
may  not  conflict  with  one  another  in  the  field;  that  they  may  reduce  expenses  and  in- 
crease efficiency;  and  that,  especially,  in  dealing  both  with  the  Indian  and  the  United 
States  Government,  they  may  act  as  one  body  representing  one-great  constituency,  and 
combining  their  various  energies  to  one  great  end,  the  Americanizing,  civilizing,  and 
Christianizing  of  the  aborigines  of  the  soil. 

V.  The  abolition  of  the  reservation  system  effected  by  the  Dawes  bill  necessarily  in- 
volves the  largest  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  reserva- 
tions, and  such  liberty  is  required  in  order  to  carry  on  missionary  and  educational  work. 
While  Government  must  still  determine  on  what  conditions  it  will  make  appropriations 
for  education,  and  while  it  must  control  all  educational  operations  which  are  supported 
by  its  appropriations,  the  way  should  be  open  for  any  and  every  voluntary  organization 
to  carry  on  instruction  among  the  Indian  tribes  without  hinderance  or  interference.  Ex- 
perience can  alone  determine  what  method  promises  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  best 
results.  Failures  may  be  as  suggestive  of  truth  as  successes,  and  no  experiment  should 
be  forbidden  by  Government  authority  if  it  is  not  made  a  charge  upon  the  Government 
purse.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  many  schools;  a  great  danger  of  too  few.  No  policy 
can  be  endured  which  forbids  Christian  men  and  women  to  teach  Christian  truth,  or  to 
prepare  instruction  in  it  in  any  way  they  deem  right,  in  any  part  of  this  Commonwealth 
that  is  consistent  with  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  is  unhampered  in  every 
other  part  of  our  laud,  and  must  hereafter  be  unhampered  within  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions. We  lay  on  every  Christian  organization  in  the  land  the  duty,  and  therefore  we 
claim  for  every  Christian  organization  in  the  land  the  right,  to  push  forward  this  work 
with  all  enthusiasm,  directing  their  efforts  according  to  their  own  judgment,  not  di- 
rected in  them  by  any  civil  or  political  authority  whatever. 

VI.  The  United  States  Government,  however,  leaves  this  work  wholly  to  voluntary 
effort.  It  possesses  large  funds  equitably  belonging  to  the  Indian.  These  are  trust 
funds.     The  Indian's  greatest  need  is  education  in  primary,  industrial,  normal,  and 
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other  schools.  To  hold  these  moneys  in  the  Treasury  while  the  Indians  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  is  a  misuse  of  trust  funds.  We  call  for  an  immediate  enlargement 
of  Government  educational  work,  largely  increased  appropriations  for  it,  and  a  full  rec- 
ognition by  Congress  and  by  the  Department,  as  well  as  by  the  churches,  that  the  edu- 
cational need  of  the  Indian  is  instant,  the  exigency  pressing,  the  perils  in  delay  great, 
and  the  duty  of  action  unmistakable.  We  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  Indian 
schools  at  every  practicable  point,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  and  whatever 
enlargement  of  salaries  may  be  required  to  secure  efficient  teachers.  The  most  vigorous 
and  united  efforts  are  required  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship  as  rapidly  as  the 
Dawes  bill  will  confer  it  upon  him. 

VII.  In  the  work  of  secular  education  the  true  end  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view — 
to  prepare  the  Indian  for  American  citizenship.  He  must  therefore  be  taught  whatever 
appertains  to  successful  citizenship — the  economic  virtues,  temperance,  thrift,  self-re- 
liance, the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship; 
some  practical  knowledge  of  industrial  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  he  is  hereafter  to  be  a  citizen.  The  English  language  should  therefore  be 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  all  Government 
Indian  schools;  and  even  in  purely  voluntary  and  mission  schools  the  English  language 
should  be  brought  to  the  foremost  place  as  last  as  the  requirements  of  proper  religious 
instruction  will  permit. 

VIII.  The  introduction  of  civil  service  reform  into  the  Indian  Department  is  assential 
to  its  honest  and  effective  administration.  For  the  work  of  protection  and  education, 
permanence  and  purity  arc  an  absolute  necessity,  and  neither  is  possible  under  the  par- 
tisan method.  We  therefore  demand  the  absolute  divorce  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from 
party  politics  in  all  its  appointments  and  removals. 

Dr.  CHILDS.  There  is  one  question,  referring  to  the  discrimination  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  contract  schools  and  mission  work,  which  it  wras  thought  should  be  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  be  sent  by  this  body  to  Washington. 
I  do  not  wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  conference,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  proceedings.     The  admirable  report  makes  no  reference  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  gentleman  is  right,  sir.  The  matter  was  among  those  finally  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  came  to  them  in  the  fDrm  of  a  resolution. 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  Your  committee  thought  the  conference  not  ready  to  recommend  any 
particular  method  of  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  Government  to  the  various  religious 
societies.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  perplexing  problem.  We  have  a  great  many 
religious  bodies  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  Indian  Territories  and  the  Govern- 
ment working  with  them,  and  to  make  a  partnership  between  one  party  that  has  no 
religion  and  another  that  has  religion  is  a  pretty  difficult  problem.  Your  committee 
recommends  the  appointing  ot  a  committee  of  live  who  shall  call  the  attention  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  to  Resolution  No.  4,  which  recommends  the  religious 
bodies  to  convene  to  secure  co-operative  measures  of  action. 

Mr.  BABSTOW.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  a  very  admirable  one,  and  fair  to  all.  What 
can  be  accomplished  is  a  question  for  the  future.  The  denominations  will  not  show 
themselves  to  be  subjected  to  any  very  strict  rules.  There  is  an  endeavor  to  push  our 
work,  and  I  think  we  can  all  see  the  very  great  value  there  would  be  in  that  sort  of  con- 
ference, the  laying  of  plans  together  to  avoid  running  across  each  other's  tracks  and  to 
secure  that  sort  of  an  impulse  that  comes  from  co-operation;  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  he  welcomed  in  any  endeavor  to  secure  greater  harmony. 

Dr.  Boyd.  I  am  very  sure  that  our  Presbyterian  Board  will  be  glad  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate. 

Dr.  Abbott  moved.  "That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  such  measures  as 
in  their  discretion  seems  right  to  secure  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  such  philan- 
thropic and  religious  bodies  working  in  the  Territories  as  is  suggested  in  section  4." 

Motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Ward  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  puton  record  its  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Hon. 
Erastus  Brooks.  As  an  active  member  of  previous  sessions  of  the  conference,  for  years 
Mr.  Brooks  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and  we  have  had  the 
advantage  of  his  wise  and  earnest  counsel.  To  the  members  of  his  household  we  offer 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  of  a  beloved  and  noble  man. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON  was  called  upon  to  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Duncan,  and  reported 
as  follows: 

"  It  is  possible  that  most  of  the  persons  here  have  known  something  of  Mr.  Duncan. 
I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  some  of  us  have  not  seen  him  and  may  not  know 
of  the  new  element  that  has  come  into  our  land,  a  thousand  Indians  removing  from 
British  Columbia  into  the  dominion  of  the  United  States — into  Alaska;  and  at  the  risk  of 
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referring  to  some  things  that  may  be  fully  known  to  persons  here,  I  will  given  little  sketch 
of  what  I  know  about  Mr.  Duncan.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
dian commissioners  in  January  last  will  remember  the  modest-looking  little  Englishman 

who  was  watching  with  intense  interest  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  Whether  he  was 
known  to  any  person  there  I  do  not  know.  1  was  attracted  hy  his  standing  in  the  door 
and  watching  with  intense  interest  the  proceedings.  The  second  day,  I  think  it  was, 
our  president  seemed  to  have  gotten  hold  of  this  man,  and  he  made  a  little  statement,  the 
most  fascinating,  the  most  romantic  of  any  statementT  have  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and 
the  suhstance  of  that  statement  was  briefly  this: 

"  Thirty-odd  years  ago  the  commander  of  a  British  man-of-war  was  in  British  Colum- 
bia  and  went  home  to  England  and  said  he  had  discovered  a  class  of  people  so  dehased 
that  they  were  below  the  grade  of  human  beings,  absolutely  they  were  cannibals.  This 
commander  of  the  British  man-of-war  said  to  the  Christian  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  if  they  would  send  a  missionary  to  these  Indians 
that  he  would  carry  him  out  free  in  his  ship.  There  was  a  young  man  in  England,  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  a  traveling  salesman.  He  heard  of  this  offer  and  went  to  the  society 
and  said  he  would  go,  and  he  was  sent.  When  he  arrived  there  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  officers  of  the  British  fort.  He  was  warned  by  all  these  men  that  his  lite 
was  not  worth  a  sixpence  if  he  ventured  among  them — that  if  he  ventured  among  them 
they  would  kill  and  eat  him.  Nevertheless,  he  learned  the  language  and  ventured 
among  them.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  teach  them  how  to  make  soap,  and 
soon  he  could  sell  a  bar  of  his  soap  as  cheaply  as  they  could  buy  a  cake  of  soap  from  the 
P.ritish  Government,  and  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  applied  to  a  good  use.  He  prob- 
ably had  heard  that  saying,  '  Cleanliness  is  godliness.'  He  erected  a  saw-mill,  and  he 
told  the  Indians  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  water  cut  wood,  and  the  Indians  told 
him  if  he  did  he  would  die.  After  he  had  been  there  a  short  time  he  was  requested  by 
the  church  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister.  This  he  declined,  not  because  he  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  office  of  a  clergyman,  but  because  he  did  not  want  to  put  himself  above  or 
over  the  people  among  whom  he  had  planted  his  lot.  One  of  his  early  experiences  was 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  which  troubled  our  friend  Commissioner  Price.  A  whisky 
boat  came  regularly  to  his  place,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  was  in  danger  unless  he  con- 
fiscated that  boat,  and  he  went  to  the  governor  and  said  he  was  going  to  confiscate  the 
boat.  The  governor  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  out  a  warrant  before  a  mag- 
istrate, which  he  did,  and  he  used  it  to  good  purpose.  He  confiscated  the  boat  by  au- 
thority of  law  and  stopped  the  whisky  from  coming  there.  He  also  formed  a  town  gov- 
ernment, he  made  these  Indians  his  counselors,  and  he  said  the  greatest  crime  that  was 
known  in  that  community  for  many  years  was  the  crime  of  wife  beating,  and  he  cured 
that  by  imprisoning  the  husband  as  long  as  the  wife  consented  to  his  being  imprisoned; 
and  he  said  he  had  no  recurrence  of  the  offense  but  once,  and  then  the  woman  was  to 
blame.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what. 
There  have  articles  appeared  in  the  papers  about  Mr.  Duncan,  but  according  to  his  own 
report  of  it,  the  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  after  he  had  educated  and  Christianized 
and  made,  so  far  as  he  could,  citizens  of  these  people,  undertook  to  impose  certain  forms 
of  worship  which  these  Indians  could  not  understand,  and  therefore  he  resisted,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  not  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  My  own 
impression  is  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew,  and  that  leading  churchmen  and  others  be- 
lieve in  him  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  him.  But  here  conies  the  strangest  part 
of  the  story.  We,  who  have  been  abusing  our  Indians  for  a  century,  have  constantly 
held  up  the  British  possessions  as  models  in  their  way  of  treating  Indians.  We  are 
constantly  told  that  the  Indians  in  Canada  are  well  cared  for,  but  one  day  these  Indians 
found  surveyors  on  their  land,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  there  for,  and 
they  were  hustled  off;  but  the  Imperial  Government  of  Britain  immediately  sent  a 
ruan-of-war  and  took  these  Indians  prisoners,  but  they  said,  we  will  fight  or  else  we 
will  emigrate;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  Mr.  Duncan's  coming  to  Washington  at  this 
time.  These  Indians  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  ask  this  country — the  authorities 
at  Washington — if  they  might  go  and  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  Alaska  which  is  not 
occupied.  He  was  informed  in  Washington  that  they  could  not  grant  him  any  such 
thing,  but  to  try  it  and  go.  I  understood  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Justice  Miller, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  told  them  to  go  and  occupy  these  lands  and  there  would 
be  no  authority  to  take  them  away,  and  he  proposes  to  go.  But  when  he  came  to  Boston 
some  of  us  got  a  little  anxious  about  it,  and  we  said  to  him,  'Mr.  Duncan,  are  you  not 
jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire?  Here  we  have  the  idea  that  the  British 
Government  is  taking  care  of  them;  that  it  is  a  benevolent  and  fraternal  government; 
and  how  do  you  know  but  when  you  go  into  Alaska  that  the  American  people  will  not 
want  your  land  and  your  possessions,  and  will  drive  you  again  as  wanderers  over  the  lace 
of  the  earth?'  'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  'you  have  got  gentlemen  and  conferences  interested 
here  in  this  country  in  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  public  sentiment  has  advanced  so 
much  that  you  will  never  dare  undertake  to  oppress  us  after  we  get  into  your  country.' 
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1  said :  l  We  have  got  a  great  railroad  in  Oregon,  and  there  is  excellent  water  communica- 
tion between  Oregon  and  Alaska,  and  the  lumber  of  this  land  that  you  are  going  to  oc- 
cupy will  be  wanted  to  build  houses  in  New  York  and  Boston.  These  merchants  are 
going  to  employ  people  to  cut  the  timber  of  your  land  a.ud  send  it  to  Boston,  and  you 
will  have  to  leave  for  other  quarters.'  'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  '  we  are  so  expert  now  that 
we  can  compete  with  the  Yankees  or  anybody  else.  And,  therefore,  I  think  we  can  go 
on  without  any  more  advice.'  He  showed  our  committee  a  letter  from  one  of  the  In- 
dians urging  him  to  come  back.  He  said  that  it  was  very  important  that  they  should 
move  this  year.  That  letter  was  worthy  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  was  well 
written;  it  was  one  of  the  best  letters  I  remember  reading  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  these  very  Indians  whose  tribe  had  been  cannibals.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  a  very  modest  man,  and  he  gave  a  great  many  public  lectures,  but  never  asked  for 
any  money.  He  said  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  had  money  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  he  said  it  would  require  money  to  move  these  people  from  British  Columbia  to 
Alaska.  This  man,  by  the  way,  has  begun  a  suit  against  a  great  railroad  company  to 
compensate  the  Indians  for  putting  a  railroad  through  their  land.  This  company  had 
been  ceded  land  by  the  Government,  but  now  it  refuses  to  pay  the  Indians  and  has 
taken  away  the  church  and  their  houses  which  they  have  built  with  their  own  hands. 
I  suppose  the  Government  wants  it  for  the  poor  stockholders  of  the  railroad  company. 
They  are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  emigrating  because  they  have  found,  possibly, 
that  they  are  good  citizens,  and  that  their  influence  on  other  tribes  is  beneficial." 

Mr.  Agnew.  It  seems,that  they  have  already  moved  from  the  land  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Duncan  has  adopted  the  method  of  Mrs.  Kinney  in  regard 
to  letting  these  Indians  have  money.  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  whether  he  has 
quarreled  with  these  people  or  not.  Here  is  a  nation  of  Indians  who  have  been  made 
industrious  people  by  Mr.  I  Hunan,  and  now  he  asks  for  our  sympathy  and  the  sympathy 
of  this  conference  He  is,  1  suppose,  under  the  Dawes  bill,  a  citizen,  and  all  his  tribe, 
and  1  bespeak  for  him  your  sympathy. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  conference  has  noticed  in  the  testimony  given  here  that  the  best  re- 
sults in  civilizatioD  have  been  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Dun- 
can emphasizes  that.  It  is  a  necessity  that  civilization  and  the  gospel  go  hand  in  hand. 
Mr.  Duncan  emphasizes  it  most  strongly,  and  we  ought  to  remember  in  connection  with 
his  work  he  was  entirely  live  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was  because  of  this  that  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  civilizing  them.  He  says  without  the  gospel  we  cannot  civilize  or  do 
general  work  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  AUBBEY,  of  London.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  myself  here,  and  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  have  a  little  matter  of  the  kind  in  our  own  country.  There 
is  in  England  what  is  known  as  the  "Aborigines  Society  of  Australia  and  the  Colonies 
elsewhere."  I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  old  country  should  be.  held  respon- 
sible for  what  wrongs  may  have  beeD  done  in  Canada.  Our  eldest  daughter  is  rather 
obstreperous  and  given  to  ingratitude,  and  inclined  very  much  to  have  her  own  way. 
What  has  transpired  in  British  Columbia  1  do  not  know.  We  in  England  are  obliged 
usually  to  observe  a  very  respectful  distance,  and  our  remonstrances  are  not  always  at- 
tended to  by  Canada.  If  any  wrongs  have  been  done  in  this  case  we  would  deplore  them 
as  strongly  and  condemn  them  as  fully  as  you  in  this  conference. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  hope  this  conference  will  not  disperse  until  we  have  done  something 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  conference.  The  new  state  of  things  needs  careful  watching 
on  the  frontier,  and  I  wish  we  could  send  out  some  man  from  this  conference  to  watch 
everything  on  the  reservations  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  new  law. 

The  following  committee,  to  gather  information,  was  appointed:  Professor  Painter, 
General  Whittlesey,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Senator  Dawes.  Good  men  are  going  out  to  makefile  allotments  for  these  Indians,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  their  remaining  there  after  they  have  done  that  work,  and  they 
will  be  likely  to  come  back  and  leave  the  Indian  to  his  own  fate.  It  seems  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  there  and  stay  on  the  ground  awhile,  for  a  longer  period.  It  has 
occurred  tome  that  this  organization  or  company  could  find  somebody  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  out  on  some  of  those  reservations  and  stay  there  until  the  Indian  has  got 
the  laud  and  knows  what  it  means.  I  would  try  and  get  the  Interior  Department  to 
co-operate  in  such  an  effort  to  the  extent  that  they  would  furnish  him  with  160  acres  of 
land  to  occupy,  while  he  is  there,  as  his  own,  as  an  object-lesson  to  these  men.  I  think 
there  should  be  in  every  one  of  these  reservations  somebody  who  would  have  some  sort 
of  charge  of  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  families  for  a  year  or  two,  until  they  could  get  their 
little  habitations  erected,  or  a  little  seed  into  the  ground  and  secure  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  learn  how  to  do  things.  As  was  said  here  yesterday,  Mr.  Lyon  had  on  the 
brain  the  idea  of  assistant  farmers;  that  was  taken  up  by  some  members  of  Congress  and 
an  appropriation  was  made  solely  lor  the  employment  of  assistant  farmers  on  the  reser- 
vations, that  thev  could  go  and  show  the  Indian  how  to  farm,  and  the  result  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  gratifying  toronoor  two  years;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  changes  and  in  the 

vicissitudes  of  politics  it  is  necessary  that  new  men  should  go  in.  We  should  have  some 
good  men,  of  the  stamp  of  Father  Wilbur,  to  go  out  among  them,  and  if  you  will  find 
some  people  who  are  willing  to  go  and  stay  with  them  awhile,  I  will  do  the  best.  1  can 
witli  the  "powers  that  he"  to  give  him  a  place  upon  which  he  can  have  his  own  home 
while  he  is  there.     It  seems  to  me  a  way  in  which  the  ladies  could  help. 

Miss  Dawes.  A  great  many  ladies  in  this  conference  are  saying  "  Whatshall  we  do?" 
I  would  suggest  that  the  ladies  could  scud  outthesemen,  pay  themsalaries,  so  they  could 
not  have  to  depend  upon  their  farms  to  support  themselves.  They  could  then  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  Indians.  There  should  hi'  practical  farmers  sent  out  to  help 
these  Indians. 

General  ARMSTRONG.  The  thing  is  halt  done  when  you  have  got  the  right  men.  There 
are  no  hotter  men  lor  this  work  than  Mr.  Wright,  of  Rosebud,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland. 
They  are  remarkably  lit  to  undertake  to  visit  these  reservations  and  bring  to  this  con- 
ference the  best  kind  of  information.  We  are  now  working  on  plans  and  ideas,  hut  there 
should  he  some  work  that  will  go  right  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  and  there  should  he 
something  done  lor  the  Indian  when  lie  goes  on  his  land  by  the  Dawes  hill. 

Professor  Painter.  Would  you  nut  supplement  that  suggestion  by  this,  that  these 
men  should  go  to  see  how  this  work  of  allotment  is  being  done  before  the  allotments  are 
made,  to  see  that  the  best  allotments  are  made  to  the  Indians,  and  then  look  after  them 
when  they  begin  their  new  life  on  their  own  lands? 

Senator  DAWES.  One  man  can  not  do  it.  Mr.  Wright  will  do  as  much  as  anyone 
man,  but  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  look  after  the  allotments  of  a  simple  reservation. 
We  have  confidence  that  the  men  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  will  do 
their  duty  while  there. 

Miss  CARTER.  While  we  were  discussing  the  subject,  and  while  the  ladies  were  say- 
ing. '•  What  shall  we  do  ?"  1  could  but  think  of  the  many  times  we  have  need  lor  tin; 
ministrations  of  women  upon  the  reservations.  We  want  somewomen  towork  here  and 
go  into  the  homes  and  teach  the  English  language  and  tell  them  how  to  do  this  and  that. 

CLOSING;    ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  Dr.  FOSTER.  Five  years  age  last  spring  there  was  a  gathering,  that  1  feci  sure  at 
this  day  was  planned  of  God,  in  the  parlors  of' a  missionary  on  the  Santee "Agency. 
There  were  present  at  that  little  gathering  General  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  Smiley,  Indian 
commissioners:  Bishop  Hare;  LJev.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  missionary;  Mr.  Herbert  "Welsh,  the 

secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association:  Professor  Painter,  who  was  connected  with 
the  same  association,  and  Mr.  Riggs,  a,  member  ol  the  Santee  normal  school,  and  Mr. 
Williamson,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  hoard  of  mission  work.  There  was 
also  present  Major  Lightner,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Ward  and  myself,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Association — we  three  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  missions.  We 
met  there  that  we  might  have  a  little  conference  and  talk  on  Indian  matters,  and  we  dis- 
cussed among  other  things  the  possibilities  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  among  the 
Sioux  Indians.  At  the  close  of  that  meeting  Mr.  Smiley  said  to  one  or  two  of  us  who 
were  standing  near  him  he  believed  that  gathering  was  worthy  of  living,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  invite  the  friends  of  tin  Indian  to  meet  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  a  conference,  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  this  meeting  here.  It  was  an  inspiration  surely  that  this  conflu- 
ence was  called.  I  was  privileged  to  he  present  at  its  initial  meeting,  and  can  say  that 
no  meeting  of  any  character  has  ever  been  more  delightful,  more  inspiring,  more  help- 
ful to  the  Christian  life.  I  thank  Mr.  Smiley  personally  for  the  benefit  I  myself  have 
obtained.  This  conference  has  certainly  done  a  work  which  has  an  influence  on  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  claim  for  the  conference  what  the  Senator  has  said 
"that  this  work  originated  at  this  conference,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  Dawes  hill.'' 
I  dare  not  take  any  sm-n  credit  to  ourselves,  hut  I  will  say  that  while  (hid  Almighty  in 
His  infinite  love  and  wisdom  has  led  the  people  on  until  it  has  become  a  possibility,  and 
while  the  honorahle  Senator  has  been,  under  God,  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  this 
work,  we  have  certainly  had  something  to  do  ahout  it.  We  have  considered  this  mat- 
ter through  all  these  years  of  deliheration,  and  to-night  we  meet  that  wo  may  render 
thanks  to  God  as  wo  look  upon  a  people  who  are  coming  forth  into  a  new  life.  It  is  an 
era  in  this  country.  There  are  things  which  remain  for  us  to  do,  of  course.  There  is  a 
work  to  he  done  in  caring  for  these  people,  and  I  will  emphasize  this  one  thought  here 
and  now.  We  stand  before  the  Indian  with  a  desire  to  lead  him  on  into  a  Christian. 
civilization.  Not  a  Grecian  civilization,  not  an  Egyptian  civilization,  hut  we  desire;  a 
Christian  civilization,  and  that  means  a  great  deal.  Christian  civilization  is  something 
entirely  different  from  any  and  all  other  civilizations.  It  must  have  its  vital  force  iu 
Christianity.  Civilization  is  a  llower  of  the  fruit.  We  want,  in  order  to  give  these  In- 
dians Christian  civilization,  to  get  Christ  into  their  hearts.  There  is  no  work,  except 
through  the  Gospel. 
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Dr.  AUBREY.  Personally  I  want  to  express  to  Mr.  Smiley  the  gratification  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  being  here  this  last  week.  I  had  read  of  Mohonk,  but  now,  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  said,  "  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  "  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
this  Society  of  Friends.  I  even  have  said  that  if  the  Friends  would  vocally  praise  God 
I  myself  would  be  a  Quaker.  May  God  bless  them,  and  may  they  flourish  and  grow 
forever. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abbott.  The  conference  was  kind  enough  to  express  to  the  chairman  of  the 
business  committee  their  thanks.  I  think  whatever  thanks  are  due  are  duo  to  the  busi- 
ness committee.  It  is  due  in  the  next  place  to  the  conference  itself  that  we  are  united 
in  the  end  which  we  are  seeking.  We  have  come  here  from  our  varied  offices  and  with 
consecrated  purposes  in  the  aim  to  be  sought.  Our  divergencies  have  only  resulted  in 
deeper  agreement  that  may  well  be  a  lesson  for  other  assemblages  than  this,  for  they 
also  can  learn  how  to  differ  in  charity  and  make  the  very  divergence  of  opinion  lead  to 
a  deeper  and  profounder  unity.  We  are  all  of  us  greatly  indebted  to  our  chairman.  If 
it  be  true,  as  the  Good  Book  says  it  is,  that  ua  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine," 
our  chairman  doeth  good  like  a  whole  apothecary  shop.  He  is  full  of  kindness,  wit,  and 
good  humor,  and  knows  just  how  to  pour  oil  on  the  machine  at  the  right  time,  and  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  worse  machine  than  ours  to  creak  and  groan  with  such  a 
chairman  as  we  have  had.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  home  of 
a  "  Peacemaker."  ''Blessed  be  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  There  is  no  such  power  as  the  power  of  personality,  and  1  hope  we  shall  all  go 
back  from  this  gathering  with  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  personality  as  it  is  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  sweet  and  blessed  faces  of  our  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.  May 
God  bless  them  !  Mr.  Smiley  was  the  originator  of  the  work;  we  owe  it  to  him.  1 
know  he  will  pardon  me,  for  I  want  to  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  God  has  been  leading 
him  out  of  one  great  work  to  another.  1  look  over  to  that  picture,  on  the  wall,  of  that 
college,  and  think  of  the  time  when  ho  was  in  charge  of  that  institution  of  learning, 
whin  he  was  its  honored  and  successful  principal  for  nineteen  years,  and  how  he  was 
willing  to  leave  that  great  work  and  take  up  another;  and  when  I  look  at  this  institu- 
tion, where  people  of  refinement  and  quiet  disposition  can  come  and  talk  and  enjoy 
each  other's  company  and  go  back  to  their  activities  with  new  strength,  I  think  that 
our  friends  coming  here  and  looking  upon  all  these  beauties  of  nature,  inspired  him  to 
a  work  for  Christian  people  that  has  extended  ilsinllueuce  throughout  this  land.  There 
was  a  stroke  of  genius  in  it;  there  was  a  thought  of  doing  God  service.  When  he 
stepped  out  into  this  work  and  built  this  place  and  gathered  these  people  up  here,  he 
proved,  as  he  has  abundantly  proved,  that  the  way  to  success  lies  in  the  line  of  Chris- 
tian consecration,  and  he  did  a  work  quite  as  great  as  he  was  doing  in  the  building  rep- 
resented yonder.  But  there  came  to  him,  by  and  by,  another  thought  to  enlarge  the 
usefulness  God  had  given  to  him,  in  the  rare  facilities  given  him,  by  gathering  together 
in  this  place  this  conference.  For  five  years  this  work  has  been  going  on,  and  all  this 
may  be  traced  to  our  friend  and  brother,  when  in  a  distant  part  of  the  land  he  looked 
out  upon  the  Indian  and  desired  his  good  and  said,  "I  will  bring  together  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  to  consult  upon  this  matter."  And  under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  that  1  should  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  chair  pre- 
sent to  you  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  conference  be  extended  to  our  hosts,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  whose  unbounded  hospitality  has  been  enjoyed  by  us  through  our 
sessions.  In  this  beautiful  Christian  home  we  have  been  most  tiivorably  situated  for 
our  deliberations;  and  we  desire  to  recognize  here  at  this  our  fifth  annual  meeting,  that 
the  existence  of  this  conference,  and  whatever  good  to  the  Indian  it  may  under  God  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish,  is  due  above  all  to  our  host,  to  this  plan  of  such  a  gather- 
ing, first  originating  in  his  mind,  to  the  broad  philanthropy  that  suggested  it,  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  that  carried  it  out,  and  the  wise  executive  management  that  gave  it 
success. 

In  parting  with  our  friends  at  the  close  of  this  session,  we  desire,  while  expressing  to 
them  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment©!'  their  kindness,  to  assure  them  of  our  warmest 
wishes  for  their  continued  happiness  and  prosperity.  Bong  may  tins  unique  and  Chris- 
tian home  offer  its  rare  privileges  to  appreciative  visitors,  and  long  may  our  honored  hosts 
be  spared  to  give  to  it  the  pervading  charm  of  their  influence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Taylor.  If  I  could  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart  as  I  think 
of  what  I  have  personally  owed  to  this  conference,  my  language  might  be  accused  of  ex- 
travagance and  possibly  of  fulsomeness,  but  it  is  not  only  the  delightful  conditions  that 
have  made  this  possible,  of  meeting  apart  from  the  usual  considerations  of  our  life  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions  of  such  moment  to  ourselves  and  to  our  nation  ;  it  is  not  only  for  that 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  host,  but  I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  that  has  been  sug- 
gested for  that  inspiration  of  soul,  that  breadth  of  view,  and  for  that  intensification  of 
purpose  that  must  have  come  to  all  of  US  during  this  meeting,  and  I  think  we  owe  indi- 
rectly just  these  qualities  of  our  spiritual  life  to  our  hosts  who  have  made  this  condition 
possible  in  this  gathering. 
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Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  I  am  more  indebted  to  our  hosts  than  anybody  else,  because  I 
have  had  move  than  any  of  you.  Really,  I  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  why 
I  was  hen';  perhaps  it  is  that  I  have  a  connection  with  that  ancient  and  excellent  So- 
ck-! y  of  which  our  hosts  are  members.  But,  sir,  I  have  one  little  title  to  come  here;  dur- 
ing the  last  autumn  and  winter  I  have  done  something  for  the  Indian.  I  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  a  return  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of 
this  bill,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

1  do  not  believe  that  in  England,  hospitable  as  those  people  are,  there  is  any  gentle- 
man that  has  gathered  any  such  company  as  this  of  our  honorable  host.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  England  or  any  other  country  there  can  be  gathered  a  body  of  people  such 
as  meet  here  and  to  whom  I  have  listened.  I  can  say  what  you  cau  hardly  say,  because 
i  have  listened  without  speaking,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  such  body  of  men  and  women 
could  be  gathered  in  any  other  country  than  this,  of  so  much  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
sound  principle.  There  is  a  great  variety  here.  One  sees  clergymen,  missionaries,  men 
and  women,  persons  of  various  denominations,  of  all  denominations.  There  is  only  one 
thing  lacking  to  add  to  the  variety,  and  that  is  I  have  not  seen  a  crank  here.  No  man 
can  come  here  and  sit  as  I  have  done  and  listen  to  all  that  has  been  said  without  going 
away  and  thinking  better  of  his  country,  of  his  countrymen,  and  thinking  better  of  human 
nature. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  I  believe  these  resolutions  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  confer- 
ence. We  who  have  been  for  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  at  the  work  in  this  cause,  think 
there  is  great  cause  for  rejoicing.  (Jo  back  twenty  years  when  a  few  of  us  sat  down  with 
that 'great  silent  soldier,  in  his  room  in  the  White  House,  and  suggested  to  him  certain 
things  that  we  thought  could  be  accomplished,  and  listened  to  General  Grant  as  he  told 
us  of  what  he  knew  of  the  Indians,  and  what  he  had  seen  as  a  soldier  on  the  plains. 
Great  has  been  the  progress  since  the  day  he  est  ablished  what  is  called  the  "Peace  Com- 
missioners," and  invited  the  Christian  churches  of  this  country  of  ours  to  take  hold  with 
him  in  solving  the  Indian  problem.  When  we  think  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  other 
schools  that  have  been  made  possible,  and  that  such  a  measure  has  passed  the  United 
States  Congress  as  the  Dawes  hill,  we  have  great  cause  for  thanksgiving.  Those  who 
wait  patiently  must  always  find  a  reward,  those  who  count  upon  the  present  years  as 
nothing, who  are  willing  to  stand  in  their  places  with  great  faith  and  work,  God  will  re- 
ward in  due  time.  In  the  last  days  of  our  great  poet  Longfellow,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  looking  beyond  the  grave  and  studying  the  great  development  that  he  had  seen,  look- 
ing through  the  chamber  of  his  soul,  lie  seized  his  pen  for  the  last  time  and  wrote  the 
lines  of  that  poem: 

"Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

Let  us  who  profess  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  go  from  this  meeting  with  the  spirit 
of  rejoicing  and  consecration  as  we  have  never  gone  from  it  before,  inducing  all  philan- 
thropical  bodies  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  help  us  solve  this  problem,  until  these 
remnants  of  tribes  are  prepared  for  citizenship  in  this  life,  and  for  citizenship  in  that 
better  couatry  which  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Smiley  replied,  expressing,  in  a  few  words,  his  appreciation  of  the  work  done  here. 
The  conference  was  closed  by  singing  the  "  Coronation  hymu." 
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Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  president  Connecticut  Indian  Association,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Susan  Longs  treth,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sara  M.  Lougstreth,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

General  J.  F.  Marshall,  in  charge  Southern  and  Indian  educational  work,  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Boston. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill  and  wife,  president  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  Boston. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason,  Boston. 

Miss  C.  L.  Mackie,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sarah  Newlin,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  G,  W,  Owen,  Ypsilanti,  Micli, 
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Moses  Pierce  and  wife,  trustee  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce  and  wife,  Milton,  Mass. 

Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Painter  and  wife,  corresponding  secretary  National  Educational  Commit- 
tee, Indian  Rights  Association,  (heat  Barrington,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.S.  Quinton,  president  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Miss  C.  11.  Richardson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  Association, 
New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Shelton,  finance  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  Indian 
Missions,  Dakota. 

Dr.  Gouverneur  M.  Smith  and  two  sisters,  New  York. 

Alfred  H.  Smiley  and  wile,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  V. 

Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  wife,  member  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Mohonk  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Smiley,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Stickney,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Stillman  and  daughter,  New  York. 

Mrs.  I.  1L  Stansbury,  Hampton,  Va. 

Mrs.  Edward  Meigs  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Laura  Sunderland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Talcotl  and  wife,  Now  York. 

Lev.  Dr.  .lames  M.  Taylor,  presidenl  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

Prof.  .1.  B.  Thayer,  professor  of  law,  Harvard  University,  and  Boston  Indian  Citizen- 
ship Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  T.  Thome  and  wife,  Middletown,  Conn. 

S.  II.  Thayer  and  wife,  Tarrytown,  N.  V. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Turnbull  and  daughter,  Philadelphia. 

Lawson  Valentine,  wile,  and  daughter,  New  York. 

General  E.  Whittlesey,  wile,  and  daughter,  secretary  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Prank  Wood  and  wife,  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  Boston. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Hays  Ward,  editor  The  Independent.  New  York. 

Bishop  W.  D.  Walker,  member  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Fargo,  Dak. 

W.  S.  Williams,  wife,  and  daughter,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


F. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE,  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  January  13,  1888. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  with  representatives  of 
religions  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  of  Indian  rights  asso- 
ciations, and  others,  convened  at  1  0  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Rig^s  House. 

There  were  present  Commissioners  Clinton  B.  Risk,  chairman;  E.  Whittlesey,  secre- 
tary; Albert  K.  Smiley,  Merrill  F.  Gates,  William  McMichael,  John  Charlton,  William 
H.  Waldby,  and  William  IF.  Morgan;  Rev.  II.  Kendall,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  Board;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Shelton, 
secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association;  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  D.  D.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Methodist  Board;  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission;  General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Board;  Levi  K.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Friends:  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  of  Sitka,  Alaska; 
Senator  Dawes,  Hon.  B.  M.  Cutcheon,  M.  ft;  General  S.  ft  Armstrong,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quin- 
ton, president  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association;  Miss  Kate  Foote,  president 
of  the  Washington  Indian  Association:  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion; Rev.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill,  president  of  Swath  more  College;  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Joseph 
J.  Janney,  Baltimore;  Franklin  Fairbanks,  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  Thomas  C,  Rice, 
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Granville,  Mass.;  J.  R.  Stuyvesant,  of  Kansas;  Rev.  Drs.  T.  S.  Childs,  W.  W.  Patton, 
Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  S.  M.  Newman,  William  A.  Bartlett,  Joseph  T.  Kelly,  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  and  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  President.  This  is  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  they  give  most  hearty  welcome  to  yon  who  come  here  representatives  of 
various  religious  societies,  etc.,  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  devoted.  To  all  the  open  sessions  of  the  board  you  are  cordially 
invited.  It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  what  is  termed  the  peace  policy  became  a  prac- 
tical Government  policy  in  its  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Twenty  years  ago  our 
great  soldier  and  peacemaker  was  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Presidency.  Amoug 
his  first  acts  in  1869  was  to  call  to  his  advice  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Out  of  that  in- 
terview came  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  has  steadily  gone  forward  with 
your  help  in  promoting  this  peace  policy.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  twenty 
years.  When  we  review  the  Indian  problem,  looking  at  it  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  we 
have  great  cause  to  go  forward.  We  have  had  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  our  views  and 
convince  those  who  thought  they  were  our  friends.  It  is  a  much  easier  task  sometimes 
to  overthrow  an  enemy  than  to  convince  a  friend.  We  have  had  very  general  harmony 
among  the  friends  of  the  Indian,  however.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  we  have  accom- 
plished when  we  remember  the  changes  we  have  had  to  submit  to.  I  am  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  this  board.  Since  coming  here  I  have  seen  live  administrations, 
five  Presidents.  We  have  had  six  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  eight  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs  since  I  came  into  the  board.  Not  one  agent  is  left.  Eight  or  ten  Com- 
missioners have  come  and  gone,  and  all  these  come  and  go,  but  the  Indian  problem  goes 
onforever.  When  we  remember  wtial  wehave  accomplished  through  all  these  changes,  we 
have  still  great  cause  to  be  grateful  thai  we  have  held  our  own  and  accomplished  something 
every  year.  There  have  been  no  great  [ndian  wars  since  this  policy  began.  The  whole 
system  of  supplies  h:is  been  changed,  and  so  have  the  methods  of  delivery,  purchase,  and 
Inspection.     But  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  talk  about  these,  because  I  should  go  on  forever. 

During  the  morning  hour  of  this  day  we  have  always  invited  the  representatives  of  the 
organizations  who  do  religious  and  other  work  to  make  their  reports,  tell  of  their  prog- 
ress and  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  other  sessions  of  the  day  discussion  of  the  general 
subject  will  undoubtedly  come  up.  Will  this  conference  ask  some  one  to  act  as  the  offi- 
cial secretary? 

.Mr.  Garrett  was  unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  official  secretary. 

The  PRESIDENT.    Are  either  of  the  branches  of  the  Friends'  Societies  present? 

A  Member.   Dr.  Rhoadessenl  a  report. 

General  Whittlesey.  I  have  thereport.  He  reports  that  they  have  been  doing  an 
increased  work  during  the  past  year.  They  have  charge  of  schools  in  Indiana  and  Iowa, 
and  have  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  among  the  Senecas,  all  going  on  prosperously.  If 
there  were  time  I  should  be  happy  to  read  the  report.  It  will  be  published,  however, 
so  that  il  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.    Is  the  other  branch  of  the  Friends  represented? 

Mr.  JANNEY  read  the  following  report: 

7a  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners  on  Indian  Affairs: 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  past  year  in  aid  of  Indian  educa- 
tion and  advancement  has  not  been  great,  but  we  feel  that  it  has  been  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  our  opportunities. 

We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Flandreau, 
and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  have  co-operated  with  the  agent  in  charge  thereof 
in  an  effort  to  make  those  Indians  independent  and  self-sustaining.  We  have  directed 
our  efforts  to  a  thoroughly  practical  education,  not  only  of  the  Indian  children,  but  of 
the  men  and  women  as  well.  We  have  worked  upon  the  theory  that  when  you  shall 
have  made  an  Indian  understand  and  feel  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  making  his 
own  living,  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  providing  for  his  family,  he  will  have  made  a 
long  stride  towards  independence  and  self-support.  Implements  of  agriculture  are  always 
at  his.command,  and  competent  instructors  always  within  reach.  Get  him  once  en- 
thused with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  head  of  an  independent  domestic  establishment, 
and  let  him  once  see  thedignity  of  such  a  position,  and  the  desire  will  come  to  bring  it 
about. 

This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  its  fullness,  of  course,  among  the  older  Indians,  but  with 
the  rising  generation  it  is  more  than  probable. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  sent  a  delegation  of  Friends  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the  Santee 
and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  in  their  report  allusion  was  made  to  the  need  of  an 
instructor  among  the  Indian  women  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  house.  The  houses  of 
the  Indians  were  sadly  deficient  in  the  essential  elements  of  home.  They  noticed  that 
the  women,  generally,  had  no  idea  of  the  refinements  of  the  home  circle,  or  how  to  get 
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up  those  simple  household  adornments  that  help  so  much  to  make  the  home  attractive. 
To  meet  that  want  we  are  about  to  employ  a  "matron,"  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go 
amongst  the  Indian  women  at  their  homes  and  teach  them  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
From  this  effort  we  expect  good  results  to  ilow. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  this  agency  is  highly  encouraging.  Charles  Hill,  the  agent, 
is  giving  good  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those  who  are  in  a  measure 
ins  co-workers,  and  the  morale  of  his  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants  is  first  rate.  Those 
Indians  seem  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards  an  independence  of  government  or 
denominational  oversight,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
members  of  this  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  can  safely  be  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

We  continue  to  send  literature  to  the  schools  of  this  agency  for  distribution  amongst 
the  children,  and  the  agent  reports  that  the  papers  are  well  appreciated.  The  demand 
always  exceeds  the  supply. 

Thus,  in  our  small  measure,  are  we  endeavoring  to  help  along  the  work,  feeling  that 
whilst  we  can  not  do  much,  the  little  good  that  our  hands  find  to  do  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

With  a  cordial  feeling  of  brotherly  interest,  we  are  your  friends, 

Levi  K.  Bbown, 
Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  tJie  Seven  Yearly  Meetings  of  Iriends. 

Joseph  J.  Janney, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 
Baltimore,  January  13,  1888. 

Mr.  Janney.  I  would  state  that  we  have  ascertained  that  some  of  the  Flandreau  In- 
dians had  money  forced  upon  them  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  and  had  given  mortgages  to  se- 
cure it.  The  loans  were  since  in  danger  of  being  forfeited,  and  we  have  sent  money  out 
to  avert  this. 

Miss  PHCEBE  WEIGHT.   Some  clothing  was  scut  out  during  the  year,  *\!<)0  worth. 

The  PEESIDENT.    Arc  there  other  representatives  of  either  of  these  friends  Societies? 

Is  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  present?    Or  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  South?     is  Dr.  Johns  here? 

Dr.  .Joiixs.  I  am  afraid  in  view  of  my  own  interests  and  its  rapid  enlargement  that  if 
were  to  speak  as  my  heart  prompts,  1  would  need  to  have  a  time  limit.  We  have 
changed  our  policy  as  to  educational  methods.  Heretofore,  we  have  expended  a  large 
amount  in  aiding  the  national  schools  among  the  fivecivilized  tribes.  We  are  now  retain- 
ing the  property  in  our  own  hands,  and  under  our  control,  giving  direct  ion  to  three  schools, 
one  in  theChii  kasaw  Nation,  the  Pierce  Institute,  having 40  children  and  doing  excellent 
work,  having  a  large  building  out  of  debt.  We  have  another,  called  the  Andrew  Mar- 
vin, in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  it  is  out  of  debt,  has  a  good  faculty,  its  halls  are  well  filled. 
At  Muskogee  our  institute  is  under  the  Woman's  Board.  It  is  doing  excellent  work. 
We  have  about  100  Indian  girls  and  youngladies.  The  school  would  grade  with  oneofour 
academies.  Mr.  Brewer  is  the  principal.  There  are  two  ladies  in  the  faculty.  That 
institution  lias  cost  about  $15,000,  and  is  doing  work  of  immense  value,  as  it  is  training 
the  Indian  women  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  evangelical  work  there  has  been  remarka- 
ble. There  has  been  a  revival  every  year,  and  additions  to  the  church.  We  are  now 
projecting  another  institution  among  the  Cherokees  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and 
boys.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Five  Nations.  We  call  it  Calloway  College. 
It  has  a  beautiful  site  of  (if)  acres  near  town.  Inaddit  ion  to  that  we  have  representatives 
in  Government  schools  at  Chilocco.  Also  one  outside  of  the  Territory.  Evangelical 
work  has  been  very  hopeful;  last  year  we  had  fifty-three  missionaries,  besides  five  pre- 
siding elders  to  oversee  the  work.  Last  year  we  had  live  districts  and  titty-three  mis- 
sions. This  year  our  work  has  seventy-three,  showing  an  increaseof  twenty.  Thisyear 
we  report  eighty-two  missionaries.  The  membership  reports  an  increase  during  the  last 
year  of  635.  Our  entire  membership  now  among  the  Five  Nations,  Cherokees,  Chiekasaws, 
Choctaws,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks,  amounts  to  .^,117,  an  actual  Indian  membership  of 
nearly  8,000.  The  increase  among  the  Indians  is  very  encouraging.  We  have  organ- 
ized another  district  with  a  presiding  elder  and  six  missionaries,  and  stations  among 
the  Choctaw  Nation  alone.  The  presiding  elder's  report  is  most  encouraging.  Preach- 
ing is  almost  entirely  by  interpreters,  winch  is  very  embarrassing.  We  are  now  devel- 
oping a  literature  in  their  own  language,  for  the  benefit  of  full-grown  Indians.  We  are 
training  them  in  the  catechism,  etc.,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  worked  also  among  the  western  tribes,  and  have  four  missionaries  now,  in 
addition  to  those  last  year.  For  the  Western  work  among  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches 
we  have  selected  the  best  man  we  have.  He  is  there  with  his  wife  and  children.  A 
young  lady  volunteered  to  go  with  them.  Among  the  missionaries  we  have  included 
the  wives  of  four.     Brother  Methlen  calls  now  for  two  men  to  assist  him.     At  the  meet- 
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ing  held  last  year,  the  Kiowas  arid  Comanches  hoth  requested  missionaries.  In  that 
council  of  representatives  of  all  the  tribes,  the  leading  Comanche  chief  rose  and  asked 
for  missionaries.  It  was  very  impressive.  Yon  can  imagine  the  deep  feeling  that  moved 
my  heart  when  such  a  man  stood  up  and  said:  "I  have  learned  among  people  far  away 
that  the  white  men  have  a  book  that  tells  them  of  the  true  God.  We  have  only  heard 
faintly  of  the  true  spirit,  but  we  learn  that  you  have  a  book — a  message  from  that  God 
— and  we  want  you  to  send  nun  with  that  book  and  that  message."  We  accept  that 
Macedonian  cry.  We  expect  to  do  more  effective  work  now,  because  the  Indians  are 
learning  the  lesson  of  self-support.  At  the  Jninata  conference  there  was  a  missionary 
anniversary.  We  told  them  of  the  wants  of  the  Western  tribes.  Those  Indians  laid 
upon  the  table  $500.  1  saw  a  young  girl  take  off  a  bracelet  and  send  it  up.  Others  fol- 
lowed her  example,  indicating  the  interest  they  felt.  1  think  that  you  will  see  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  part  with  respect  to  the  evangelization  and  civilization  of  these 
tribes.      Our  held  reaches  about  70,01)1)  among  the  different  tribes. 

The  PBESIDENT.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Meth- 
odists among  the  Indians  at  the  South.  I  was  present  at  one  of  those  love-feasts.  They 
spoke  in  English,  some  of  them  exceedingly  well,  testifying  to  what  the  gospel  had  done 
for  them.  By  and  by  an  old  Comanche  Indiau  rose  to  his  feet.  He  had  heard  what  the 
others  had  said  in  testimony  of  what  had  been  done  for  them,  and  he  was  rather  scant 
of  English  words,  lie  simply  said:  "  Me  feel  just  so,  too,"  and  sat  down.  I  thought  it 
was  a  remarkable  speech,  and  1  would  commend  it  to  our  friends  in  the  North  who  speak 
so  long.  The  work  done  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  among  the  best 
we  have.  While  the  live  civilized  t ribes  remain  in  their  present  condition,  they  have 
got  to  depend  upon  such  efforts  made  among  them. 

Shall  we  now  hear  from  the  Home  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church? 

Dr.  KENDALL.  1  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  the  President  said  about  the  peace  pol- 
icy. 1  am  not  certain  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  it  will  be  said  of  Grant  that 
the  peace  policy  was  the  greatesl  thing  he  inaugurated.  It  has  been  crushed,  and  yet  it 
gains  every  year  among  the  American  people,  and  I  think  it  is  gaining  more  and  more 
among  <  rovernment  officials. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  encouragement.  If  we  had  planted  a  school  where  it 
might  be  observed,  I  don't  know  where  it  would  be  had  it  not  been  at  Sitka.  Our  great 
advantage  there  is  that  t  he  white  man  can  not  get  there.  Yet  we  went  to  Sitka  and  the 
white  men  have  followed  us.  While  we  never  had  a  thought  of  attracting  attention  at 
Sitka,  we  are  continually  visited  by  tourists,  and  the  thing  they  see  and  talk  about  is 
our  Sitkn  school.      We  have  more  testimony  from  that  source  than  from  aily  other. 

Our  work  in  the  I  ndian  Territory  is  jnst  as  lull  of  encouragement  as  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Johns.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere  to  learn  more  about  tin;  Hook 
and  the  God  it  reveals  Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  old  [ndian  agent  travel- 
ing with  some  Army  officers  down  the  Columbia  River:  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wrecked.  But  the  agent  knew  of  an  old  Indian  living  near  by,  and  they  found  his  hut. 
The  agent  went  in.  and  the  [ndian  said:  "Are  you  Cod's  man?"  "  Yes:  I  am,"  says 
the  agent.  "Me  God's  man  too.  You  got  t ho  book?  Me  got  a  book  too."  He 
brought  it  out;  it  was  carefully  w  rapped  up  to  keep  it  secure,  and  turned  out  to  be  an 
elementary  primer  of  t  he  A  merican  Tract  Society.  But  it  had  the  s;u  redness  of  the 
Bible  in  his  eyes,  because  that  book  was  such  a  sacred  thing. 

In  our  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  have  made  some  enlargements.  At  our  last 
general  assembly  at  Omaha  there  had  been  something  in  the  papers  about  fastidious  em- 
igrants. 

Somebody  alluded  to  that  on  the  lloor  of  the  assembly.  John  I  [all  said:  "  We  are  all 
fastidious  emigrants  in  adegree  except  this  brother,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  Indian  named 
Small  wood.      Dr.  Hall  thought  he  might  claim  to  be  the  only  native  American  there. 

(Dr.  Kendall  here  read  from  the  report,  giving  some  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
work.  ) 

We  have  demands  for  increased  accommodations.  We  can  get  pupils  whenever  we  get 
room  for  them.  We  have  laid  out  $31,500  lor  additional  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  tin;  work  this  past  year.      We  have  expended  besides  $125,000. 

The  PRESIDENT.    Dr.  Jackson,  recently  from  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson'.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  mission  at  Saint  Michaels;  we  could  not  get  a  build- 
ing there  for  school  purposes  or  for  the  mission  family,  and  so  last  summer  the  wife  of 
the  missionary  returned  to  the  States.  The  assistant  teacher  died  during  the  year.  The 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  appointed  a  young  unmarried  man.  Buildings  have  been 
purchased  at  a  native  village  and  the,  first  Protestant  mission  in  theinterior  has  been  es- 
tablished. At  the  .Moravian  Mission,  at  Bethel,  Mr.  Wyman  has  withdrawn,  but  he  has 
left  there  an  assistant,  a  full-blooded  Delaware  Indian,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church.  He  and  his  wile  have  learned  the  language  and  established  a  boarding- 
school,  and  arc  getting  under  way.  This  last  summer  the  Moravians  established  a  sec- 
ond station  on  Behring's  Sea,  500  miles  south  of  the  first.     A  man  and  wife  have  been 
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Hen t  as  missionaries,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  assistant,  Miss  Buber,  a  woman  of 
great  experience  and  success  as  a  teacher.  She  resigned  her  position  as  head  of  a  young 
ladies' school  and  went  to  Alaska.  A  Utile  over  a  year  ago  a  Methodist  man  and  wife 
were  stationed  by  the  Government  on  one  of  the  islands.  I  lis  wife,  who  was  a  very  ef- 
ficient worker,  died  last  year  lor  want  of  medical  attendance.  In  all  these  schools  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  medical  attendance  whatever.  They  are  also  in  a  country 
where  they  have  but  one  mail  a  year.  Mr.  Carter  has  continued  his  school  with  good 
success  upon  the  island  of  ( )onga.  The  Baptist  schools  at  about  tin;  centerof  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Alaska  are  getting  along  very  nicely  They  haven  large  attendance,  although 
the  Russian  Church  has  tried  to  prevent  the  children  from  attending.  They  are  forbid- 
den by  the  church  from  sending  their  children  to  learn  English.  In  southeastern 
Alaska  we  have  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  latter  years  of  Europe  sending  missionaries  to 
the  Tinted  states.  Some  years  ago  a  Norwegian  crossed  the  continent  and  came  out  near 
the  Yukon  River.  He  published  a  book  of  travels,  speaking  of  the  destitution  of  the  pop- 
ulation. That  book  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  Mission  Board,  and  they  have 
sent  two  missionaries  during  the  last  summer  among  people  so  anxious  for  the  gospel 
that  when  Lieutenant  Schwatka  went  up  there  they  plead  to  have  him  leave  with  them 
a  boy  that  lie  had  taken  with  him  from  the  training  school  at  Sitka. 

The  peninsula  of  Alaska  is  the  principal  site  of  the  board  missions  ol  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  They  have  seven  missions.  During  the  last  summer  two  new  ones  have 
been  established.     Churches  have  been  built.     Schools  are  prosperous. 

This  summer  we  had  two  thousand  tourists  at  Sitka.  Extra  steamers  were  run.  It 
is  becoming  a  fashionable  tour.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  having  two 
new  steamers  fitted  out  to  run  next  summer.      There  will  be  five  in  all. 

You  remember  Mr.  Duncan's  visit  here,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  mission 
to  the  Simsian  Indians.  I !e  had  about  l.ooo.  The  laws  of  British  Columbia  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  other  sections  of  Canada.  Under  them  there  is  no 
possible  future  lor  the  native    population    but  extinction.      Duncan's    [ndians  were 

ready  to  face  the  future.  They  saw  no  choice  lor  them  under  the  English  flag.  So 
they  tried  to  get  into  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  we  have  no  laws  specially  for 
the  Indians.  They  can  go  into  any  court,  and  testily  or  travel  as  they  please.  But 
of  Duncan's  Indians  it  was  said  all  last  summer  that  when  the  final  move  was  made, 
when  they  came  to  give  up  their  work  and  savings  for  twenty-live  years,  they  would 
not  go.  But  800  out  of  the  1,000  came  over  in  a  body  into  Alaska,  and  have  settled  on 
an  island  about  00  miles  north,  and  have  named  the  new  town  Metlakaila.  The  great 
forests  come  down  to  high  tide,  and  they  are  hard  ai  work.  Last  summer  was  very  un- 
favorable. We  have  had  no  such  cold  and  rainy  summer  for  years.  They  had  expected 
to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  property,  the  sashes,  doors,  lumber,  etc.,  from  their 
houses.  But  when  they  commenced  to  work  the  British  commissioner  forbade  it  So 
they  had  to  go  out  empty  handed.  One  of  the  tourists  began  commiserating  with  them 
on  the  loss.  The  man  stopped  him  and  said,  "We  don't  need  your  sympathy;  weare 
happy;  we  have  a  future  for  ourselves  and  children."  The  steamer  that  took  Mr.  Dun- 
can up  to  the  new  settlement  had  a  large  number  of  tourists.  They  landed  at  Metla- 
katla  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning.  The  people  were  very  warm  in  their  greeting, 
and  had  made  a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  Mr.  Duncan  had  two  flags  that  were  soon 
raised  to  position  with  a  salute  from  tin-  steamer  and  the  natives.  Then  they  sang 
"Praise  Cod,  from  whom  all  blessings  How."  Several  tourists,  one  of  them  Colonel 
Dawson,  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  speeches  of  welcome.  Then  they  had  re- 
ligious meetings  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  It  encouraged  them  very  much.  They 
bad  been  told  that  the  United  States  would  not  let  them  land,  and  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  did  not  want  them.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  remembered  in  your  prayers, 
to  be  kept  and  guided  in  their  new  effort  to  establish  a  Christian  settlement  in  Southern 
Alaska.  Their  going  has  had  a  good  el'teet  upon  the  other  work  there.  Ii  was  the 
oldest  mission  on  the  coast,  and  had  been  held  upas  an  object  lesson.  When  I  asked 
the  people  in  any  village  if  they  wanted  a  teacher,  they  always  asked  if  it  was  to  make 
them  like  Metlakatla.  To  have  these  people  in  their  midst  has  had  a  good  effect.  The 
Sitka  school,  which  is  the  only  real  effort  to  reach  the  children  (for  although  there  are 
several  other  schools  in  existence,  yet  they  are  day  schools  only),  is  a  boarding-school, 
where  the  children  are  taken  from  the  parents,  who  sign  away  a  girl  until. she  is  eighteen 
and  a  boy  until  be  is  twenty-one.  The  influence  is  therefore  continuous.  We  have  112 
children.  In  addition  to  those  that  are  apprenticed  by  their  parents,  it  gathers  up  all 
the  wails.  Slavery  still  exists  in  Alaska.  When  we  find  such  a  child,  we  put  him  into 
the  school.  In  a  case  of  witchcraft,  we  take  the  child  from  being  tortured  and  put 
him  into  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  an  industrial  school,  where 
they  work  half  the  time  and  are  in  the  school  room  the  other  half,  We  have  built  an 
industrial  building  during  the  past  year,  where  we  have  a  carpenter's  shop,  wood-carv- 
ing shop,  etc.  We  have  good  workmen.  One  of  the  tourists  was  so  much  impressed 
with  their  skill  that  he  gave  the  funds  for  this  department  of  wood  carving.      A  hos- 
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pital  building  has  been  erected.  This  fills  a  great  want.  We  now  wonder  that  we 
could  have  got  along  eight  years  without  it.  We  have  also  made  a  start  in  furnishing 
homes  for  native  young  men  and  women.  Our  school  has  been  in  operation  eight  years. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  good  carpenters  and  furniture  makers.  Like  other  boys  they  have 
fallen  in  love  with  girls  and  married  them.  Then  came  the  problem  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  could  go  to  the  father's  home,  which  is  a  large  building  49  feet  square, 
with  all  members  of  the  family  living  together.  But  to  take  a  young  man  educated  in 
our  methods  of  living,  and  compel  him  to  go  to  such  a  home  as  that,  is  simply  to  re- 
mand him  to  the  barbarism  from  which  we  have  taken  him.  We  have  during  the  last 
summer  erected  three  small  modern  cottages.  One  was  in  position  when  I  left,  and  an- 
other nearly  ready.  These  homes  are  under  the  supervision  of  our  lady  teachers.  One 
of  these  married  women  is  now  employed  in  charge  of  our  laundry,  and  is  doing  good 
service  as  a  teacher.  It  is  a  commencement  of  a  work  that  we  hope  may  be  largely 
extended. 

The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Some  200  native 
communicants  have  been  received.  Last  winter  a  man  came  160  miles  in  a  canoe  with 
his  family,  lie  said  a  new  spirit  had  come  upon  his  people,  and  it  was  such  a  strange 
thing  to  him  that  he  came  to  see  it.  He  settled  there,  and  has  united  with  the  church, 
with  his  wife,  li'  we  are  to  have  any  native  missionaries  and  teachers,  they  are  among 
the  children  in  that  school  to-day. 

Another  of  these  tourists  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  results  she  saw 
in  school  that  she  said,  "  If  you  want  to  give  any  of  them  an  Eastern  education,  let  me 
know."  That  lady  was  Mrs.  Shepard.  I  have  brought  on  8  of  them,  ;Md  she  is  to 
give  them  an  education  and  pay  their  expenses  and  return  1  hem  to  us  to  be  teachers. 

Dr.  Rice.  I  want  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  educating  the  scholars.  What 
proportion  does  our  Government  give? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  Congress,  in  L884,  declared  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the  education,  and  gave  him  $25,000.  The  next 
year  they  gave  nothing;  the  next  year,  $15,000;  last  year,  $25,000.  That  is  carrying  on 
fifteen  Government  schools— six  in  Western  Alaska  and  nine  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 
The  most  successful  are  those  which  the  Presbyterians  had  previously  been  carrying  on. 
In  addition  to  that  they  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  i  industrial  education.  Nine 
or  ten  thousand  has  been  given  to  the  Sitka  school.  All  otherwork  is  donebytho  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Dome  Missions. 

Dr.  Rick.  What  proportion  does  this  $25,000  pay  of  the  v.  hole  expenses? 

Dr.  Jackson.  It  covers,  I  suppose,  about  one-half.  The  Government  schools  are  en- 
tirely under  the  Government  control. 

Genera!  Marshall  ( for  the  Unitarian  Mission).  We  have  hardly  felt  that  our  work  is 
worthy  of  a  written  report      We  have  had  hard  work  among  the  Crows. 

They  have  had  no  work  except  agency  schools  till  our  board  established  a  school.  The 
Crows  have  been  the  friend  of  the  whites  always.  That  has  been  their  boast.  Yet  dur- 
ing the  last  year  they  began  hostilities.  The  older  Indians  w<  re  opposed  to  it,  but  were 
over-persuaded  by  the  younger  men  under  Swordbearer's  influence;  who  made  them  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  chosen  agent  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  relieve  them  of  all  white  domi- 
nation. The  feeling  of  faith  in  his  professions  was  very  great  among  them,  and  the  older 
men  were  afraid  of  him.  He  said  he  had  instructions  from  the  Great  Spirit  and  they 
must  obey.  Under  his  influence  a  band  of  Crows  attacked  the  agency,  but  at  the  first 
fire  this  man  fell  and  that  ended  the  rebellion.  The  Crows  had  been  adverse  to  sending 
the  children  to  our  school.  We  have  accommodations  for  50  in  a  comfortable  building. 
Once  the  women  and  children  had  to  be  sent  away  for  safety,  and  another  time  all  hands 
had  to  seek  the  nearest  settlement  for  shelter.  They  soon  returned,  but  by  this  time 
nearly  all  the  scholars  had  left.  The  children  have  not  returned.  Things  have  not 
settled  down.  But  they  will  probably  come  back,  eventually.  We  had  11  pupils. 
There  is  now  another  school  on  the  reservation  established  by  the  Catholics,  which,  with 
the  Government  schools,  make  three  in  all,  having  a  capacity  of  about  50  each.  There 
are  some  700  or  800  children  to  be  educated.  These  obstacles  are  but  what  the  older 
denominations  have  had  to  contend  with  in  years  gone  by.  They  have  been  overcome 
by  them,  and  we  think  we  can  overcome  the  obstacles  and  establish  there  a  good  in- 
dustrial school  that  shall  have  at  least  100  pupils.  General  Armstrong  told  the  Crows 
they  must  send  all  their  children  and  they  have  promised  to  do  so.  But  they  keep  such 
a  promise  at  their  own  leisure.  There  was  no  very  good  cause  for  the  outbreak.  The 
Crows  are  selecting  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  failure  of  the  Indian  tokeephis  promises  indicates  his  nearness 
to  the  rest  of  us. 

The  president  here  appointed  a  business  committee  to  consider  the  afternoon's  work, 
and  then  called  for  a  report  of  the  American'Missionary  Association. 

Dr.  STRTEBY.  The  American  Missionary  Association  has  5  principal  stations,  with  19 
out-stations.     The  principle  one  is  at  Santee,  in  Nebraska,  the  oldest  we  have  and  the 
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oldest  among  the  SlotiX.  It  has  been  there  about  17  years.  It  has  industries,  such  as 
farming,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  etc.  The  work  is  going  on  well.  The  girls  are 
tanght  in  the  industries  of  Life.  The  religions  work  is  represented  by  a  church  ot  250 
members.  There  were  a  number  of  additions  during  the  past  year.  The  school  num- 
bers 200. 

Our  next  station  is  at  Oahc,  north  of  the  Santee.  The  school  is  not  so  large.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  dnring  the  past  year.  From  these  two  stretch 
out  our  out-stations.  They  are  situated  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Missouri  from 
the  west.  We  have  If)  of  these,  of  all  sorts.  Some  we  are  assisted  in  supporting,  but 
they  are  all  under  onr  charge.  The  order  prohibiting  the  nse  of  the  vernacular  has  stopped 
part  of  them.  They  are  our  wild  schools.  They  are  taught  by  tbe  natives  and  the  ob- 
ject is  to  introduce  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by 
the  native  language,  and  the  Government  order  has  stopped  about  all  of  them.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  us.  We  had  no  difficulty  at  any  one  of  these  schools.  The  schools 
suspended  are  about  17  in  number  We  had  intended  to  enlarge  and  to  make;  two  more 
principal  stations,  and  have  selected  twogood  men  to  command  them.  One  of  these  was  to 
be  at  tbe  Standing  Rock  Agency.  Some  ladies  in  Boston  gave  us  money,  so  that  we  had 
about  $2,700  to  build  a  hospital.  The  agent  was  favorable,  but  after  the  grant  had  been 
given  objection  was  raised,  and  after  we  were  ready  to  go  ahead  things  were  stopped  till 
Novembers,  when  we  received  authority  to  go  on.  The  result  is  thai  the  hospital  and 
the  mission  building  have  had  to  be  suspended.     This  puts  it  over  for  a  year. 

We  have  also  a  principal  station  at  Fort  Berthold,  and  good  work  going  on.  We  have 
another  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  university  where  the  Indian  branch  of  the  work  is  sop- 
ported  by  our  association.  Professor  Ladd  is  making  inroads  upon  tbe  Apaches.  If  the 
school  can  go  on  it  will  do  important  work.  We  have  also  on  the  west  coast  a  church 
and  Sunday  school  and  an  out-station  where  great  prosperity  has  come  to  us.  We  need 
but  the  money  to  make  it  all  very  hopeful. 

Dr.  SHELTON,  for  the  American  Missionary  Association,  said:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mission  work  for  the  Indian  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Indian  problem.  It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  Bishop  Whipple   came   here  to  see  what    could   be  done  for  the 

Sioux.  The  Secretary  said:  "Go  tell  the  bishop  that  Washington  is  not  the  place  to 
come  to.  We  never  move  till  the  people  move."  I  am  glad  to  say  to-day  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  place  to  come  to.  Twenty-five  years  has  altered  the  case:  we  come  by  in- 
vitation now.  1  believe  that  with  the  Indian  in  his  present  religious  belief  and  super- 
stition, the  solution  of  tbe  Indian  problem  must  of  necessity  be  by  religious  steps. 
When  we  reach  his  heart,  then  all  other  things  are  possible.  But  I  believe  that  we 
shall  not  accomplish  very  much  from  a  legal  stand-point,  or  in  our  efforts  to  lift  up  the 
Indian,  only  so  far  as  there  is  an  advance  guard  of  Christian  work. 

With  regard  to  our  own  work  in  Dakota  there  has  been  remarkable  improvement.  We 
are  building  at  Santee  a  school  for  forty  young  men.  We  are  refusing  students  all  the 
time.     We  have  doubled  the  number  in  attendance  at  other  places. 

With  regard  to  the  vernacular  I  have  a  word  to  say.  There  are  one  or  two  of  these 
out-stations  in  tbe  American  Missionary  Association  officered  entirely  by  the  natives. 
One  of  the  last  orders  of  the  agent  is  to  close  one  of  these  stations.  That  is,  that  the 
Dakotas  shall  not  build  a  station  and  carry  it  on.  They  have  ordered  a  man  who  speaks 
not  a  word  of  English  to  stop  and  go  home.  A  missionary  sent  out  by  tbe  Indian 
church  is  ordered  to  go  home.  I  heard  last  week  another  fact,  a  ((notation  from  the  in- 
spector. He  noticed  that  at  School  No.  (>  it  was  opened  witb  prayer  in  the  vernacular. 
"If  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  find  that  this  is  still  done  we  shall  proceed  to  close  the 
school."  Mr.  Kiggs  asked  the  agent  to  write  out  the  order  closing  the  school.  Here- 
fused  to  do  so. 

I  have  spent  about  four  months  with  these  Indians,  studying  this  people.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  never  had  a  stronger  belief  than  is  now  coming  from  these  Indians.  An 
old  man  came  to  our  station;  he  said  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux.  ''  It  is  a 
long  way  off,"  we  said.  But  he  said,  "  I  can  not  die  till  I  see  something  done  for  my 
people  to  lift  them  up,  and  I  believe  it  is  this  book  of  yours  and  these  works  of  yours 
and  no  one  else.  We  are  surrounded  by  friendly  faces,  but  not  friendly  hearts.  I  have 
come  150  miles  to  ask  you  for  a  missionary  and  teacher."  We  had  to  send  him  back 
without  any  encouragement.  Seven  times  in  fifteen  months  he  came  to  ask  us.  Seven 
times  he  had  to  go  back  with  the  same  answer.  He  told  one  of  our  missionaries  the 
last  time,  "  I  am  too  old  and  too  weak  to  ever  make  the  .journey  again.  I  am  going 
to  tell  them  that  the  Christian  church  of  America  has  not  faith  enough  in  us  to  try  and 
help  us.  I  am  going  to  tell  them  they  must  die  as  they  have  lived,  in  their  darkness, 
without  hope."  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  Christian  heart  of  the 
Christian  churches,  and  reach  the  pleading,  dying  Indian.  The  Indian  problem  is  not 
at  the  West,  it  is  right  in  the  Christian  centers  at  the  East. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Shelley,  of  the  Mennonites,  spoke  as  follows: 
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I  have  not  a  report  to  make  of  our  small  work  in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have  come 
here,  sent  by  the  secretary  of  our  board;  but  not  knowing  that  such  report  would  be  re- 
quested, have  not  it  with  me.  Our  superintendent  at  Darlington  has  published  a  report 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  which  you  might  refer.  We 
have  several  schools,  and  are  encouraged  in  our  work.  We  think  the  main  point  is  to 
Christianize  the  Indian.  We  teach  them  to  farm,  teach  the  girls  house- work,  and  to 
support  themselves. 

The  President.  In  behalf  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  board,  their  secretaries  are 
botb  absent  from  the  meeting.  They  prepared  their  report  and  will  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary,  General  Whittlesey,  so  that  it  will  appear  in  our  report.  Their  work 
iu  the  northern  Territories  is  about  on  a  parallel  with  that  described  by  Dr.  Johns. 
They  have  fewer  districts  and  ministers.  I  was  advised  that  during  the  last  year  there 
had  been  greater  progress  in  church  and  school  work  than  in  any  other  year. 

General  WHITTLESEY  here  read  Dr.  Rhoads's  report,     (gee  page  — . ) 

The  President.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  boil* down  one  of  Dr.  Rhoads's  re- 
ports. While  I  think  of  it.  will  all  the  members  be  sure  to  write  their  names  and  give 
them  to  our  secretary,  in  order  that  your  names  and  post-office  addresses  may  appear  in 
our  report. 

I  notice  that  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  is  here.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  for  the  first  time  into  our  conference,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  him. 

Bishop  WILSON.  1  judge  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time.  Our  secretary 
has  given  you  all  the  details.  I  have  noted  the  progress  of  that  work  for  a  good  many 
years  with  much  interest.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  concern  for  the  future  of  those  Indians. 
The  work  has  been  in  progress  a  longtime.  It  commenced  among  them  in  Alabama, 
and  has  steadily  grown  until  we  have  a  conference  organized  in  the  Indian  Territory 
with  over  8,000  members.  I  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  preparing  myself  specially  for 
a  statement,  but  I  did  not  receive  the  notice  of  the  meeting  until  9  o'clock  this  morning. 
In  all  the  departments  of  the  work  the  evangelical,  the  educational,  the  industrial — 
we  have  been  progressing  steadily,  with  occasional  hinderances, — the  strifes  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  some  questions  of  finance — hut  in  spite  of  all  these  things  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  work,  and  a  growth  that  justifies  our  claim  to  have  as 
many  Indians  under  our  can-  as  can  be  found  under  any  association  in  the  country.  I 
look  for  still  better  results.  We  have  the  very  advantageous  co  operation  of  the  women 
of  our  church.  They  are  doing  very  effective  and  welcome  work.  In  a  lew  years  our 
educational  and  industrial  systems  will  result  in  a  greal  change  lor  these  tribes. 

The  President.  We  are  glad  to  hear  these  supplementary  words.  Is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  represented  yet  ?  Then,  I  supposewe  would  all  like  to  hear  from  Gen- 
eral Armstrong. 

General  Armstrong.  Jusl  as  I  Left  Hampton  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Ro- 
main,  from  Fori  Keogh,  telling  of  certain  Indians  on  whose  part  he  had  taken  an  appeal. 
They  wereeighl  captive  Crows.  Be  says  they  are  fine  young  men.  I  am  trying  here  to 
seeif  something  can  not  he  done  for  them.  Thisseems  to  he  a  chance.  An  Indian  is  never 
so  near  heaven  as  w  hen  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  hope  that  ( ieiieral  Marshall,  having  been 
related  to  the  Crows  officially,  will  do  something  for  them.  We  can  lake  them  to  Hamp- 
ton. The  Government  can  give  them  blankets,  but  not  teachers.  These  eightCrowsare 
thus  where  they  have  a  chance  of  picking  up  Christian  ideas.  I  think  they  will  have  a 
power  for  their  people  like  those  Sioux  from  the  massacre  in  Dakota.  That  was  the 
greatest  move  ever  made  for  thai  nation. 

These  Indians  have  no  rights  at  all.  and  COM  come  to  us  without,  getting  into  a  false 
position  or  making  any  sacrifices.  Why  can  not  we  get  at  them  in  their  native  manhood 
as  we  do  the  blacks?  We  can  nol  gel  at  them  because  of  their  inability  to  hold  their  own. 
It  is  not  their  fault,  because  our  method  of  dealing  with  them  has  been  deception  and 
perversion.  There  is  one  here  to-day  from  the  Omahas,  Lieut,  Thomas  Sloan.  J  hope  you 
will  call  upon  him.  These  Montanas  will  go  back,  if  properly  taken  up,  and  reach  their 
people  in  an  effective  way. 

You  have  beard  of  the  Apaches  in  Alabama.  The  young  people  went  to  Carlisle,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  them.  There  are  about  300  down  there.  This  in- 
cludes 130 children.  1  got  these  facts  from  Miss  Eustis,  sent  down  there  by  ladies  of 
Boston.  She  has  seen  them,  and  the  matter  has  been  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  work  will  go  on.  She  finds  that,  while  the  military  are  building  huts,  etc.,  yet 
they  had  to  have  a  negro  carpenter.  One  hundred  dollars  was  necessary  to  put  him  in, 
but  she  was  in  a  position  to  say  "Go  ahead  and  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.' '  The 
case  of  the  men  is  hopeless.  The  land  is  not  suitable  for  tanning,  on  which  we  must 
base  Indian  civilization.  We  can  not  teach  the  children;  and  still  they  are  happy  in  a 
good  many  ways.  We  have  at  Hampton  a  large  farm  where  we  may  lay  out  ft-acre  lots, 
and  get  the  best  of  them  to  come  and  learn  how  to  do  farming  practically.  To  these 
Apaches  something  is  due.     We  have  more  and  more  the  work  of  taking  care  of  the  edu- 
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cated  Indian.  Among  the  negro  it  is  different,  bat  among  the  Indians  there  is  no  place 
lor  an  educated  man.  The  reservation  life  is  not  healthy.  The  Governinenl  supports 
them.     This  artificial  position  makes  it  hard.     There  are  some  out  there  in  good  position, 

hut  the  white  men  arc  not  friendly  and  philanthropic  The  [ndian  is  awkward,  and  they 
don't  like  to  have  him  around.  Until  there  is  a  missionary  spirit  among  all  the  men  in 
the  Governmenl  service,  it  will  go  very  hard  with  them.  The  Iiiggs  have  found  out 
how  to  train  Indians.  They  have  found  that  they  must  give  him  a  many-sided  educa- 
t  ion.  They  give  him  a  3-hour  lesson  a  day  in  each  shop,  so  that  he  gets  a  little  of  every- 
thing. They  have  the  right  idea.  We  have  adopted  it  at  Hampton  and  put  up  a  special 
building  for  it.  We  have  a  workshop  tor  each  trade:  in  those  we  make  them  journey- 
men; but  in  this  we  take  every  Indian  through  several  trades,  combining  the  technical 
with  tlu>  practical.  In  connection  with  this  we  send  them  north  to  Berkshire  County. 
This  is  Captain  Pratt's  plan.  We  have  been  at  it  tor  ten  years.  He  sends  from  Carlisle 
150  every  summer.  We  send  aboul  30ayear  to  Berkshire,  Mass.,  visiting  New  York 
Cits'  on  the  way.  They  always  want  to  see  the  animals  in  the  park.  One  of  them. 
Mackintosh,  says,  "I  want  to  see  the  monkeys  and  the  hears;  ]  want  to  see  a  civilized 
hear;  when    I  was  a  hoy  they  chased  me.*' 

The  President.     Take  him  tothe  Stock  Exchange. 

General  Armstrong.  The  whole  business  ol  the  exchange  stopped  for  a  time  when 

I  took  them  there. 

We  have  brought  together  the  statements  of  the  Berkshire  farmers,  and  have  also  the 
Indians'  comments  upon  their  employers.  They  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  The 
feeling  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  and  it  has  done  just  as  much  good  to  t  lie  farm- 
era  as  to  the  Indians.  Oneof  the  pleasant  things  Mi<s  Polsom  could  tell  us  is  how 
these  Indians  near  Barrington  conducted  themselves.  The  people  there  wanted  to  re- 
pair the  church  and  get  a  Bible,  and  the  buy-  contributed  money  and  sent  up  a  nice, 
new  Bible.  A  letter  has  just  come  telling  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  meeting 
where  the  Bible  was  presented.  There  would  he  the  same  feeling  out  West  if  the  same 
thing  could  he  done.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  do,  to  surround  them  with  civilized  insti- 
tutions. In  the  reservation  schools  the  work  must  be  done.  Bnl  when  you  come  away 
from  the  reservation  gel  them  far  enough  away.  Bui  you  oau't  bring  them  Fast  in  a 
mass.  They  won't  work  at  first.  Ties-  have  to  b  ■  t  tugllt  and  tried  lor  a  year  or  two. 
and  then  you  can  send  them  to  a  farmer.  Von  have  t  >  pick  \  he  fai  mer  as  wisely  as  you 
do  the  Indian.  There  is  a  great  want  of  intelligent  ideas;  the  central  work,  however, 
must  be  done.     I  wish  there  was  a  place  to  do  similar  work  at    Nashville  and  in  Ohio. 

I  want  to  indorse  what  Dr.  Shelton  said:  "  You  must  win  the  heart."  In  our  work 
if  we  do  that,  we  find  thai  the  1  ndian  gets  an  attachment  for  his  teacher  oi'  lor  some 
person;  that  is  the  tie  of  civilization.  The  people  don't  understand  this  We  find  the 
personal  tie  a  great  thing  in  our  work-.  About  one-fourth  of  them  do  relapse  alter  they 
go  hack.  The  hud  Indians  disappoint  us  l>y  becoming  good,  and  the  good  ones  by  becom- 
ing had.     It  is  through  the  heart  that  they  get  the  civilizing  influences  and  the  relation 

with  men  and  women  that  does  much  lor  them.  .Make  that  connection  and  you  have 
connected  the  Indian  with  civilization  and  Christianity.  He  may  go  back  to  barbar- 
ism, but  even  the  worst  of  them  may  become  the  best.  We  lately  had  a  letter  from 
Black  Hawk,  who  did  not  uret  along  well  with  us,  written  from  the  Iowa  penitentiary 
at  Sioux  Falls,  it  is  full  of  evidence  that  he  yielded  to  the  civilizing  influences  under 
which  he  had  come.  1  wish  you  could  read  it.  It  came  from  the  heart  of  that  Indian. 
It  is  full  of  prayer  and  devotion  and  manliness,  and  you  would  no1  believe  that  an  Indian 
wrote  it.      You  must  get  hold  of  their  hearts. 

My  business  is  to  fight  Indian  language  at  Hampton.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
Commissioner's  order  in  regard  to  the  vernacular.  I  read  it  to  my  boys.  Said  I:  "No 
more  Indian  at  anytime."  They  asked  it  they  could  not  haven  prayer-meeting  in 
Indian  if  they  did  not  know  any  English.  I  said  they  could,  but  they  must  mix  in  all 
the  English  they  could.  I  believe  in  pushing  the  English  in  all  our  schools.  I'm  there 
are  two  sides  to  it.  The  great  proportion  of  them  never  can  he  reached  by  any  English. 
To  rule  it  out  is  to  damn  them.  Theonly  way  is  to  insist  that  the  Englishshall  he  put 
into  the  schools.      But  let  the  experienced  men  do  their  work  as  they  fiud  best. 

Dr.  Kick.  I  would  like  to  know— take  tin-  Indian  woman  with  all  the  long  ages  of 
degradation— do  you  find  it  possible  lor  her  to  get  the  ideal  model  ol  a  house,  with  (air- 
tains,  pictures,  etc.?  Can  the  ideal  conception  how  to  have  a  house  be  put  into  her 
head  ? 

General  Armstrong;.  Just  as  quick  as  she  can  take  any  other  idea.  We  have  seven 
cottages  lor  families;  each  is  furnished  as  it  ought  to  he;  they  are  built  by  the  Indians. 
Some  of  our  ladies  "nave  special  care  of  them,  ami  they  teach  them  things  which  open 
their  eyes  at  once.  They  get  their  breakfast  and  supper.  Dinner  is  served  at  the  main 
hall.  The  old  Dofhboy  Hall  idea  is  the  one:  spell  window  and  then  go  and  wash  it, 
(Jive  the  Indians  object-lessons.     They  take  these  ideas  very  (prickly. 
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The  Pkesident.  Mrs.  Quinton,  the  president  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, is  here,  and  we  will  ask  her  presently  to  say  a  few  words.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  Lieutenant  Sloan,  the  Omaha  Indian  referred  to  by  General  Arm- 
strong. 

Thomas  Sloan.  I  expect  you  may  like  to  hear  something  about  the  Hampton  school. 
You  have  heard  General  Armstrong  speak  of  manliness.  He  gives  the  boys  of  Hampton 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  manliness.  They  have  a  dormitory  three  stories  in  height. 
The  officers  are  Indian  students.  Their  English  is  not  perfect,  but  they  have  learned 
how  to  take  care  ot  the  building,  and  see  that  others  do  the  same.  For  the  government 
of  that  building,  last  winter  we  had  a  council  that  had  full  charge  of  everything  going 
on  in  the  wigwam.  They  could  try  any  student.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  marked 
improvement.  I  think  the  holidays  have  shown  this  very  plainly.  We  have  had  here- 
tofore some  slight  trouble,  but  none  this  year.  I  think  that  this  proves  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  boys  has  a  good  effect. 

In  reference  to  the  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  Indian,  that  has  had  a  good  effect. 
There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes  at  Hampton.  The  majority  of  them  are  Sioux. 
There  is  a  sort  of  division  between  the  mixed  tribes  and  the  Sioux.  They  are  about 
equal  in  number.  The  Sioux  speak  Indian  a  great  deal,  and  there  is  little  social  feeling, 
but  the  order  has  caused  this  to  disappear.  We  have  had  the  assembly  room  enlarged. 
It  is  always  occupied,  aud  we  have  books  and  papers,  and  a  debating  society.  The 
speaking  is  entirely  in  English.  At  the  first  meeting  only  a  lew  boys  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. The  first  rule  was  that  every  hoy  that  attended  had  to  speak,  and  had  to  speak  in 
English.  It  was  hard  at  first,  hot  all  are  now  anxious  to  continue  it.  Some  of  them 
are  writing  down  wli.it  they  want  to  say.  and  learning  it  by  heart. 

A  MEMBER.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  life  of  an  Indian  boy  among  his  own 
people? 

Lieutenant  SLOAN.      I  think-  I  can. 

A  MEMBER.   What  arc  his  aspirations  and  wishes?     What  docs  lie  look  forward  to? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.  Thegreatesl  ambition  1  have  found  is  to  be  a  great  dancer,  then 
to  be  a  policeman,  and  then  to  he  a  chief  in  the  tribe.  This  has  been  the  ambition  of  all 
the  young  men  of  my  tribe.  By  being  successful  in  dancing  they  get  a  leading,  and 
from  that  they  net  to  lie  a  chieftain.      1  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Indian  dance. 

Dr.  Rick.    What  is  it? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.   I  would  rather  be  excused  from  giving  an  exhibition. 

In  answer  to  futher  questions,  by  different  members,  Lieutenant  Sloan  said: 

I  belong  to  the  Omahas.  I  have  traveled  a  good  deal.  1  have  had  good  advantages. 
I  was  a  sailor  for  a  year,  and  then  was  in  the  Army,  driving  a  team. 

A  MEMBER.  Do  you  feel  that  the  severalty  act  has  caused  the  trouble  at  the  Omaha 
Reservation'.-' 

Lieutenant  SLOAN.  N'.>,  sir:  the  trouble  with  the  Omahas  was.  that  in  the  treaty  of 
1865  they  had  promised  to  them  about  $10,000  a  war,  and  there  was  a  bill  introduced 
that  went  through  the  Senate  providing  thai  the  whole  amount  should  be  paid  a1  one 
time.  This  would  havegiven  some  families  $800  or  $900.  Of  course,  with  that  prospect, 
there  was  no  inducement  to  work,  and  by  lying  around  waiting  for  it  they  neglected 
their  crops,  and  when  the  fall  came  they  were  in  poor  condition.  But  this  experience 
has  been  good  for  them,  and  during  the  past  summer  they  have  improved.  They  have 
found  that  they  can  not  depend  upon  those  things.  I  don't  think  the  Indians  would 
starve  if  they  had  no  Government  rations. 

A  M  EMBER.  Since  they  have  no  taste  lor  agriculture  or  mechanics,  what  do  the  adults 
do  with  their  time? 

Lieutenant  Slow.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  spent  in  story-telling  or  in  excitement.  They 
have  little  to  interest  them.  They  have  to  create  stories,  dancing,  singing.  There  is  no 
gambling  among  the  <  >niahas. 

A  Member.  What  are  your  expectations  in  life? 

Lieutenant  SLOAN.  My  plan  is  to  gel  as  thorough  an  education  as  possible;  I  want  to 
be  prepared  to  take  a  position  in  a  Go  vernment  school,  but  1  want  to  be  independent  of 
that.  I  think  1  should  like  to  go  in  the  Indian  Territory  rather  than  back  to  my  own 
people:   there  arc  many  who  have  had  good  advantages  among  US  and  are  doing  well. 

General  Armstrong.   I):>  Indians  educated  at  the  East  desire  to  go  back? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.  J  think,  where  the  proper  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  they  are  anxious  to  help  their  people.  Many  of  (hem  who  have  not  felt  the 
Christian  spirit  are  anxious  to  comeback,  after  going  to  their  tribes,  and  learn  something 
to  help  their  people. 

Mr.  Painter.  There  was  a  delegation  here  this  last  week  asking  that  those  annui- 
ties might  be  lumped  and  the  money  paid  to  them.  Does  that  represent  the  larger  part 
of  the  people? 

Lieutenant  SLOAN.   I  am  sure  that  the  people  wish  to  obtain  the  money. 

The  President,  Quite  naturally. 
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General  ARMSTRONG.  Sloan  represents  a  few  who  are  worthy  of  better  advantages 
than  we  could  give  him.  There  are  two  like  him  (naming  them)  more  capable  than  the 
majority  for  whom  the  Government  will  do  nothing.  The  Government  will  not  send 
them  to  normal  schools.  Among  the  blacks  at  the  South  the  leadership  of  a  few  is  a 
great  thing.  We  want  the  same  thing  among  the  Indians.  The  Government  gives  $125 
per  year  to  two  who  are  studying  medicine  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  want  to  give  an  illustration  about  the 
hearts  of  Indian  women.  One  of  our  women  wanted  all  the  flounces  and  ruffles  on  her 
dress  just  like  her  white  sisters.  In  one  of  the  Indian  women's  homes  we  found  lots  of 
little  bits  of  civilization.  Such  a  question  was  asked  of  one  of  the  Indian  husbands. 
He  said,  uOh,  Indian  women  just  like  other  women."  They  want  homes  that  are 
beautiful.     The  standard  of  beauty  varies,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  slow  to  see  it. 

We  have  been  busily  at  work  making  public  sentiment,  in  the  usual  lines.  The  so- 
ciety has  grown.  Ten  new  States  have  entered  the  work.  We  have  21  new  branches, 
7  in  the  South.  Besides  the  lines  of  work  for  making  public  sentiment,  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  going  forward.  We  have  speut  about  $11,000.  We  have  made 
no  effort  to  gather  money,  but  lately  the  money  has  come  in.  The  home-building  work 
was  introduced  by  General  Armstrong.  We  built  two  cottages  at  Hampton.  At  the 
next  annual  meeting  after  building  these  cottages,  that  department  of  work  was  adopted. 
Mrs.  Kinney,  of  Connecticut,  has  charge  of  it.  Four  more  cottages  have  been  built,  and 
loans  have  been  made  to  eight  or  nine  Indians  for  repairing  their  homes.  Seven  of  these 
loans  have  been  returned  in  part.  These  homes  on  the  reservations  are  centers  of  light 
and  civilization.  They  are  said  to  be  models  for  white  people  to  follow.  The  missionary 
work  has  been  in  our  hands  about  three  years. 

It  came  up  in  answer  to  an  outcry  for  help  for  the  needy.  Over  and  over  again  we 
had  appeals  for  help.  We  had  to  return  them  without  help.  But  alter  a  time  we 
started  this  work.  Seven  mission  stations  have  been  attempted  and  work  has  been  done 
in  this  way.  Directly  and  indirectly  11  new  Indian  missions  have  grown  out  of  this 
work.  Our  ladies  have  gone  to  churches  and  gathered  new  funds  and  awakened  new 
interest.  One  church  became  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  mission.  For 
our  national  society  we  have  a  station  near  Rosebud,  with  a  Sioux  missionary  there. 
This  is  supported  by  the  New  fork  branch.  A  new  station  has  been  begun  at  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  supported  by  our  Connecticut  branch.  There  is  a  new  mission  among  the 
Omahas.  It  is  the  lirst  time  that  our  committee  has  ever  opened  a  mission  on  any  res- 
ervation. It  will  be  in  a  central  point,  and  was  much  needed.  We  have  many  friends 
and  advisers  on  the  reservation.  We  feel  that  the  one  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  heart 
of  the  Indian.  We  must  get  Christian  principle  into  the  man.  The  wild  man  is  then 
gone.  Therefore  this  work  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  association  deeply.  We 
believe  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  and  so  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
plaut  that  gospel  in  places  where  it  is  not  now.  The  women  of  the  association  have 
adopted  Mr.  Dawes'  idea  of  sending  Christian  farmers  to  live  among  the  Indians,  taking 
land  in  severalty.  Details  have  not  yet  been  settled.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  prac- 
ticable scheme.  It  is  the  essential  idea  in  our  mission  work  to  set  up  model  homes  and 
give  such  aid  as  they  need  industrially,  etc.  We  feel  that  there  could  be  better  co-opera- 
tion among  the  friends  of  Indians.  When  there  are  great  needs,  a  general  conference 
about  them  would  be  serviceable.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  various 
religious  societies,  through  their  representatives,  could  occasionally  confer  and  make  a 
united  effort.  Our  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  for  the  direct  help  of  the  Indian?  A 
great  deal  is  being  done,  but  more  can  be  done  with  more  conference.  We  must  also 
pay  the  debts  due  the  Indians.  How  they  shall  be  paid  is  a  question,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  all  friends  of  Indians  could  expend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that  line.  The  Indian 
has  money.  There  are  vast  sums  due  him.  They  want  a  final  settlement  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  their  own  stock,  tools,  houses,  and  churches.  This  is  just  what  the 
Omahas  said  :  ' '  W"e  don't  ask  outside  people  to  help  us,  if  we  could  get  our  own  money. ' ' 

The  conference  then  took  a  recess  until  3  p.  m. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  '.I  p.  m. 

The  President.  At  the  Mohonk  conference  there  was  much  discussion  touching  legis- 
lation which  might  be  needed  supplementing  the  Dawes  bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  such  a  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Professor 
Thayer,  of  Harvard;  Mr.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
on  that  committee.  Mr.  Stimpson,  a  Boston  lawyer,  has  been  working  with  that  com- 
mittee.    We  will  now  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Stimpson.  There  was  a  pretty  strong  feeling 
that  some  further  legislation  was  needed,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Indians  a  chance  to 
obtain  justice,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  This  committee  was  appointed  with  in- 
structions to  draught  a  bill  which  might  be  introduced  into  Congress,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  object.     All  that  I  wish  to  say  now  is  that  a  great  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
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ort  has  been  expended,  especially  by  the  two  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  my  col- 
leagues. They  thought  it  might  have  been  reported,  having  reached  a  maturestage,  and 
through  Mr.  Stimpson's  labors  it  has  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  bill.  But  a  further 
examination  of  it  leads  to  the  impression  that  perhaps  some  further  care  ought  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  before  it  is  made  public.  There  may  be  some  practical  defects.  At  all 
events  some  prominent  persons  are  desirous  of  going  over  it  carefully  before  presenting 
it.     But  Mr.  Stimpson  will  give  a  little  outline. 

Mr.  Stimpson.  I  shall  merely  try  to  state  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do.  It 
is  very  long  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  read  it.  We  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston.     I  will  read  the  lirst  clause  entire. 

Mr.  Stimpson  read  extracts  from  the  bill,  with  comments,  and  then  said:  "The  gen- 
eral object  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  get  the  Indians  into  the  habit  ot  living  in  a  civil- 
ized state,  and  of  having  some  protection  for  them,  and  giving  them  that  protection  till 
they  have  become  citizens.  It  may  be  five  years  or  twenty,  but  they  will  have  their 
courts  and  rights  of  all  kinds,  and  officers  to  protect  those  rights,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  thus  gain  the  experience  necessary  lor  them  to  become  State  citizens  when 
that  period  has  elapsed." 

Colonel  TAPPAN.   Does  it  provide  for  making  the  Indian  a  competent  witness? 

Mr.  Stimpson.  It  does:  there  is  special  power  given  in  this  bill  to  the  President  to 
veto  any  State  law  which  he  thinks  is  iniquitous  to  the  Indians.  Also  special  machinery 
by  which  "  the  next  friend"  is  to  certify  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 

The  PEESIDENT.  This  received  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  Mohonk,  and  has  had  the 
close  attentipn  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  difficult,  delicate  job  to  form  a  law  which  we 
thought  had  no  defect.  1 1  should  receive  the  attention  of  several.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  well  to  associate  with  that  committee  two  or  three  from  this  body, 
someone  from  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  someone  from  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  so  that  we  may  pnl  with  that  committee  some  gentlemen  who  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  Indian  affairs.  They  may  be  able  with  this  bill  to  frame 
something  to  receive  our  approval.  If  the  conference  would  approve  such  addition  to 
the  committee,  or  authorize  its  appointment,  I  think  it  might  be  very  well. 

Mr.  Steieby.   1  move  thai  such  a  committee  be  appointed. 

The  Peesident.  Snpposc  we  appoint  one  or  more  from  the  Women's  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. A  woman  on  the  floor  this  morning  suggested  some  excellent  points  of  law. 
I  suggest  that  we  ask  Dr.  Rhoades,  and  Mrs.  Quinton,  and  that  we  send  from  the  board 
Dr.  dates  and  Colonel  McMichael,  ol  New  York.  They  could  associate  with  the  Boston 
p  <>p!e  and  at  some  time  in  the  future  prepare  a  bill  we  could  all  agree  upon.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  we  w  ill  consider  them  as  added. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  member,  Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PEESIDENT.  We  did  not  reach  the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  our  reports  this 
morning.       Mr.  Garrett  is  of  that  association,  and  probably  familiar  with  their  work. 

Mr.  ( rAEEETT.  1  had  no  thought  of  making  any  report.  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in 
regretting  that  my  colleagues  are  not  here,  the  presidentand  the  secretary.  They  could 
give  a  clear  idea  of  it.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  year  in  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction  by  a  wide  dissem- 
ination of  printed  matterand  by  circulars,  leaflets,  and  pamphlets.  Some  of  them  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Welch,  and  others  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Painter 
have  made  extended  visits  to  the  Indian  country,  Mr.  Painter's  two  visits  extending  to 
California,  having  special  reference  to  the  Mission  Indians.  Mr.  Harrison  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  Northwest,  an  account  of  which  is  in  a  pamphlet  which  has 
been  distributed  and  sent  to  most  of  yon.  Mr.  Welch  has  been  deeply  impressed  of 
late  with  the  belief  that  no  thorough,  reform  of  the  Indian  service  is  going  to  take  place 
until  there  is  some  reform  in  the  methods  of  the  service.  It  is  essential  that  the  civil- 
service  law  be  extended  to  the  bureau.  The  President  has  been  interviewed  upon  the 
subject;  he  listened  very  attentively,  but.  nothing  was  heard  from  him.  Within  a  few 
weeks  another  \  isit  was  paid  to  him.  We  have;  been  so  convinced  by  the  strong  assur- 
ances of  interest  in  civil-service  reform  that  the  President  has  made  that  it  seemed  to 
us  that  he  could  hardly  contradict  his  record  and  decline  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  mani- 
festly necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indian  service.  At  the  late  visit  he  showed 
a  little  impatience  at  first.  He  wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  find  men  to  go  out  as 
agents  for  the  salaries  given.  In  response  to  that,  instances  were  given  to  him  on  the 
spot  in  which  that  had  been  done  and  no  attention  paid  to  it.  He  was  also  reminded  of 
the  large  number  of  removals  made,  and  the  way  in  which  their  places  had  been  sup- 
plied by  others  who  had  been  shown  to  be  unfit.  The  President  could  not  deny  any  of 
these  statements.  A  letter  prepared  at  his  request  was  handed  him,  giving  him  a  small 
number  of  other  instances  in  which  bad  changes  had  been  made.  We  were  with  him 
for  some  time,  but  I  think  it  was  the  day  after  the  New  York  election,  and  in  the  ante- 
room was  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  wanted  to  congratulate  the 
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President  on  the  result.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  urging  upon  him  any  such  thing.  1  believe  the  President  has  had  an  interest 
in  civil-service  reform,  certainly  when  he  entered  office.  I  can  see  great  difficulties 
surrounding  him  now.  However,  we  have  at  his  request  had  prepared  a  detailed  list 
of  suggestions  that  officers  might  be  placed  under  the  civil-service  law  and  the  exam- 
ination to  which  they  might  be  subjected.  No  answer  has  been  received.  As  in  the 
ease  of  the  vernacular  order,  we  can  hardly  look  for  anything  from  that  quarter.  I 
think  that  that  committee  went  just  as  far  as  they  could'.  They  trenched  on  delicacy 
almost  in  their  suggestions.  lie  received  them  all  courteously,  I  am  bound  to  say. 
That  is  the  last  action  the  Indian  Bights  Association  has  taken  in  the  year. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  poor  little  wait  of  civil-service  reform,  what  a  struggle  it  has 
had  to  get  into  existence,  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  swoon  since  its  birth.  It  is  like 
that  poor  girl  of  whom  it  was  said: 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  Bleeping  when  she  died. 

Will  Prof.  Painter  give  us  a  resume* of  the  woik  of  his  association? 

Mr.  PAINTER.  I  have  been  here  during  the  session  of  Congress,  looking  after  the 
matters  affecting  Indian  legislation.  Since  Congress  adjourned  I  have  been  out  to  the 
West  visiting  some  of  the  reservations  and  looking  into  some  matters,  and  perhaps  if 
would  be  of  more  general  interest  to  speak  of  the  visit  and  what  1  saw  than  of  any 
work  here.  As  1  was  starting  out  I  called  on  the  President  and  told  him  where  I  was 
going,  and  he  asked  me  to  look  into  certain  matters  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  report 
to  him.  He  asked  me  to  see  the  Secretary,  and  1  did  so,  and  he  made  me  a  personal  re- 
quest of  the  same  character,  especially  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  new  territory, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  into  Oklahoma,  opening  up  land  occupied  at  present  by 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  feeling  that  they  have  some  difficulties,  and  the  Indians 
west  of  there  were  on  an  executive-order  reservation,  and  might  be  removed.  I  reported 
that  we  had  better  violate  obligations  with  reference  to  the  vacant  land  than  moral  ob- 
ligations and  legal  obligations  with  reference  to  people  who  are  taking  root.  I  think 
the  friends  of  the  Indians  should  wisely  resist  all  efforts  that  are  being  made  and  will 
be  made  to  remove  these  Indians.  They  are  taking  root  and  have  a  right  to  stay  there. 
We  gave  them  by  treaty  a  reservation  north  of  this,  and  then  found  we  had  no  right 
to  give  it  to  them.  And  then,  by  executive  order,  we  gave  them  the  one  where  they 
now  are  ;  but  we  have  never  annulled  the  treaty  by  which  we  gave  them  the  other,  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  they  were  on  the  whole  very 
deplorable.  The  schools  are  overcrowded  and  very  badly  managed.  The  school  at  Otoe 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  seems  to  be  doing  most  excellent  work,  but, 
with  this  exception,  I  did  not  find  much  good  in  the  Government  schools.  There  was 
one  pretty  good  school  at  Wichita,  under  Mr.  Collins,  but  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  most 
good  employes.  He  was  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  3rear,  and  the  majority  of  the 
schools  I  found  exceedingly  poorly  equipped.  The  schools  are  overcrowded.  Take 
that  at  Pawnee.  Atone  time  they  had  105  children.  There  are  32  boys  and  these 
were  crowded  into  six  beds.  The  number  was  reduced  to  85  when  the  measles  broke 
out,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  at  the  subagency  told  me  that  the  superintendent  called 
the  parents  together  and  said  they  must  take  the  children  home.  As  the  physician 
said,  on  a  cruel  March  day,  when  the  fever  was  out  upon  the  children,  he  "  tired  them 
out."  The  mothers  carried  them  on  their  backs,  and  some  of  them  died  on  the  way. 
Forty  out  of  85  died.  The  doctor  said  that  over  30  died.  The  superintendent  admits 
that  23  or  24  died.  The  character  of  the  employes  that  have  been  sent  there  may 
be  truthfully  represented  by  what  a  Senator  told  me  yesterday.  There  was  a  Meth- 
odist minister  who  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  His  wife  was  employed  as  a 
seamtress.     The  condition  of  his  being  there  was  that  his  wife  should  receive;  a  salary. 

A  new  agent  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  any  of  those Methodist  ministers 

about  his  agency.  He  struck  off  the  wife's  name  and  sent  the  missionary  away.  This 
is  very  largely  the  character  of  the  employes  at  most  of  the  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  teachers,  superintendents,  and  agents  do  not  represent  such  phases  of  our  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  as  w^e  wish  to  have  introduced.  There  are  honorable  exceptions, 
but  they  ane  few'.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  deterioration  in  the  force  engaged  in 
the  Indian  service. 

I  went  to  California  and  looked  after  the  Mission  Indians.  We  have  been  conduct- 
ing some  actions  for  the  Indians  against  whom  ejectment  suits  have  been  brought.  I 
found  also  that  on  some  of  the  reservations  intruders  had  gone  in.  I  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  foil  that  he  could  not  do  some  things  such  as  the  rights  of  those  Indian 
require;  that  must  be  done  by  Congress.     But  there  are  reservations  there  set  apart  by 
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the  Government  for  tlie  Indians.  White  men  had  settled  there  and  driven  the  Indians 
away,  and  it  was  for  him  to  say  that  they  must  be  cleared  out.  He  said  they  should 
go.  He  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the  Capitan  Grande  Reserva- 
tion. There  was  some  delay  and  postponement,  and  I  went  to  see  about  it.  I  found 
that  petitions  had  been  sent  in  that  they  be  allowed  to  stay,  representing  that  they  were 
good  men,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  land  for  everybody.  I  said  to  the  President 
that  the  land  all  lay  along  two  little  streams.  The  whites  had  all  of  that.  There  was 
but  little  of  it.  As  to  there  being  but  few  Indians  there,  when  a  white  man  said  an 
Indian  must  go  he  generally  went.  The  militar}'-  were  instructed  to  put  the  intruders 
off.  Since  then  I  have  been  there.  The  agent  said  yes,  they  had  been  put  off.  But  he 
said  the  Indians  had  not  gone  back.  I  went  over  to  see  about  it.  I  found  that  one  man 
who  some  years  ago  had  rented  the  privilegeof  keeping  bees,  showed  the  Indian  a  patent 
for  the  land,  and  the  Indian  had  gone.  Their  burying-ground  was  on  this  ranch.  They 
could  not  go  near  it.  The  man  had  opened  a  liquor-saloon  in  the  house;  he  had  removed 
that  about  aquartarof  a  mile  away,  and  that  was  the  only  removal  that  had  been  made 
in  clearing  the  reservation.  His  stock  was  all  on  the  ranch,  and  there  were  five  saloons 
on  the  reservation.  A.  water  company  was  building  a"  flume  across  the  reservation  for 
the  white  men.  I  found  the  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  gave  him  the  names 
of  parties,  saw  General  Miles  and  asked  for  troops,  and  they  were  sent  over.  When  I 
came  from  Los  Angeles  they  had  seven  men  in  jail  for  a  state's-prison  offense.  We  have 
made  a  little  start  towards  clearing  that  reservation.  I  do  not  doubt  the  President's  good 
intentions,  and  those  of  our  late  Secretary,  but  between  the  issuance  of  the  order  and 
its  execution,  at  such  great  distances  there  are  a  great  many  unreliable  people,  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  President  are  not  carried  out.  I  am  always  driven  to  my  cranky 
postion  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  machinery  we  have.  It 
comes  back  to  this,  'hat  tin' churches  have  got  to  do  this  work.  If  we  can  notgetitout 
of  political  control,  1  sec  no  chance  for  this  work  of  Christian  civilization,  except  as  the 
churches  may  do  it.  There  are  counteracting  iniluences.  I  do  not  know  where  t  hey 
are,  but  there  arc  seme.  There  is  somewhere  an  influence  that  is  antagonistic,  and  that 
is  interfering  largely  with  this  work. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Nevertheless,  we  make  progress  in  spite  of  all  these  things.  We 
should  have  been  twice  as  far  ahead  if  we  had  had  the  right  instrumentalities.  For  your 
comfort,  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  from  the  report  this  day  made  by  tin?  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. 

(The  president  here  read  the  table  on  page  11.) 

Mr.  J.  YV.  Davis,  of  Boston,  expected  to  he  here  and  give  us  a  report  on  a  visit  among 
the  Dakota  Indians.      I  have  the  following  letter  from  him: 

u32  Seabs  Building,  Boston,  January  1-2,  1888. 
"My  Dear  Sib:  dp  to  the  last  hour  to-day  1  have  been  striving  to  secure  release  from 

pressing  duty  and  attend  your  meeting  to-morrow,  according  to  General  Whittlesey's 
kind  invitation.  Disappointed  in  this,  [dispatch  this  letter  by  express  to  lay  before 
your  board  a  matter  that  needs  careful  attention. 

'•  When  visitingthe  1  Dakota  reservations  in  October,  I  found  that  in  the  allotment  of  lands 
on  the  Yankton  Reservation  up  to  thai  time  there  had  been  no  timber  lands  granted,  and 
since  I  left  the  policy  of  reserving  the  woodland  has  been  more  fully  developed,  the 
agents  trying  to  make  the  Indians  more  contented  by  appealing  to  the  tribal  spirit,  say- 
ing it  would  he  much  better  to  own  it  in  common. 

"This  is  of  course  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  severalty  law,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  to  substitute  individual  for  tribal  interest.  And  the  Indians  are  be- 
ginning to  he  more  suspicious  that  it,  is  part  of  a  plan  for  the  whites  to  have  the  land 
by  and  by,  and  they  will  burn  it  all  off  rather  than  permit  that.  They  say  that  the 
agent  tells  them  the  Commissioner  orders  them  thus  to  reserve  the  woodland. 

"Just  here  let  me  say  that  the  w  hole  management  in  the  introductory  work  of  allot- 
ment, ending  in  the  calling  in  of  troops,  was  utterly  unnecessary  and  foolish,  and  this  I 
know  from'  sources  entirely  independent  of  the  missionaries  at  the  agency.  And  cowed 
as  the  Indians  are  by  that  exhibition  of  force,  following  up  the  exhibition  of  domineer- 
ing temper  on  the  part  of  Inspector  Bannister,  it  is  the  more  urgent  that  we  voice  a  pro- 
test for  them  and  ascertain  whether  instructions  have  gone  forth  from  the  Department 
to  reserve  the  woodland,  or  private  interest  has  secured  this  action. 

"Please  have  a  vigorous  committee  care  for  this.    I  have  delayed  too  long  in  the  effort 
to  come  myself  to  write  more.     With  regards  to  all  the  friends  gathered, 
"Yours,  truly, 

"J.  W.  Davis. 

" General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners." 
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Colonel  McMlCHAEL.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Painter  whether  he  can  give  us 
a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  Letter.     We  have  a  very  encouraging  law,  but  its 

usefulness  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  executed.  We  should,  1  think,  in- 
quire :is  to  the  manner  in  which  these  lands  are  allotted,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the 
Government  toward  the  Indian.  11  is  important  that  we  should  live  up  to  our  contract. 
1  address  my  inquiry  to  Mr.  Painter,  because  I  like  the  candid  spirit  in  which  he  tells 
us  facts,  even  if  they  are  net  ;ill  pleasant. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Painter,  can  you  give  us  some  unpleasant  statements  about 
this? 

Mr.  PAINTER.  I  don't  like  fo  he  in  an  unpleasant  position  always.  When  the  bill 
was  before  the  President  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  said  that  the  association  had 
been  anxious  to  pass  this  law,  and  it  was  the  last  bill  with  the  Indians  as  far  as  land  was 
concerned.  We  were  ready  toco-operate  with  him  to  any  extent.  We  would  designate 
the  best  reservations  on  which  to  begin  the  work.  We  would  send  some  one  there  to 
look  after  the  service,  and  after  the  allotments,  to  see  that  the  good  land  was  not  reserved 
tor  the  white  man,  but  given  to  the  Indians.  We  would  co-operate  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess in  any  way  we  could.  He  thanked  me,  and  two  months  afterwards  1  called  and 
found  that  he  had  remembered  what  I  said,  and  said,  "I  intend  to  hold  your  friends  re- 
sponsible forthe  fulfillment  of  the  promise  you  have  made."  lie  said  he  wished  to  move 
slowly,  lie  has  asked  for  the  nomination  of  persons  suitable  to  do  this  work,  and  nomi- 
nations have  been  made.  The  Department  has  accepted  two  of  them,  but  other  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  without  our  knowing  any  thing  about  them.  How  good  men  they 
arc  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Fletcher  was  sent  out,  and  three  others  that  we  knew  about. 
The  President  has  gone  much  faster  than  he  intended  to  go.  I  think  the  pressure  has 
been  very  great  and  argent  from  the  frontiersmen  to  open  up  these  reservations.  I  think 
the  allotments  have  been  made  complete  on  only  one  reservation,  and  everything  has 
been  done  very  satisfactorily  indeed  to  the  Department  and  to  the  Indians,  and  those 
who  nominated  him — Mr.  Lightner.  We  are  very  desirous  that  he  should  be  sent  into 
Southern  Colorado  to  allot  the  lands  to  the  Ctes.  We  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  this.  It  is  a  critical  point  now,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  hold  the  Department 
and  the  Executive  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  t<>  the  country  for  the  honesty  of  this  work 
should  be  done,  and  at  once.  I  think  when  the  spring  opens  that  tins  work  Will  go  for- 
ward with  more  rapidity. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  may  interest  you  to  listen  to  what  the  board  will  say  to-day  in 
their  report.      We  have  been  watching  this  very  carefully. 

(The  president  then  quoted  from  page  <i  of  the  report.  ) 

Colonel  McMichael.  The  answer  thai  was  made  to  the  inquiry  is  very  hopeful  and 
encouraging,  and  especially  in  the  description  of  the  attitude  of  the  President  upon  this 
subject.  We  can  all  understand  that  in  his  position  many  subjects  are  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  with  great  earnestness,  and  when'  he  has  exhibited  such  a  friendly  spirit, 
could  we  not  strengthen  that   purpose  by  our  expression  in  this  general  conference,  oi 

interest  that  we  felt  in  the  subject,  and  perhaps  formulate  some  agency  in  the  way  of  a 
committee  that  should  exist  during  the  year,  to  inquire  and  assist  in  that  matter,  so  that 
wTe  might  manifest,  not  merely  the  interest  of  the  hoard,  but  that  very  large  constitu- 
ency of  the  people  that  is  so  ably  and  inlluentially  represented  here.  In  this  way  we 
might  give  response  to  that  expression  which  was  given  to  you.  I  do  notproposeto  for- 
mulate a  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  simply  suggest  this  that  it  may  make  this  giv- 
ing of  land  in  severalty  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  committee  to  consider. 

The  PBESIDENT.  The  business  committee  are  now  considering  something  to  submit  to 
us.  Will  Colonel  McMichael  go  in  and  see  them,  and  suggest  something  of  that  sort  to 
them? 

At  Mohonk  we  instituted  a  new  thing,  a  bureau  of  information.  Miss  Dawes  was 
constituted  that  bureau.  She  was  to  receive  such  information  as  she  could,  to  hear  and 
answer  all  inquiries  from  any  quarter  touching  Indian  affairs.  I  see  Miss  Dawes  is 
present,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  coming  on.  It  was  the  last  piece  of 
furniture  we  put  in. 

Miss  DAWES.  The  bureau  is  rather  shaky,  and  the  drawers  don't  open  very  well.  I 
have  found  it  to  mean  that  I  should  give  my  advice  in  all  quarters  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  which  I  have  always  done.  I  did  not  expect  to  give  a  report,  but  knowing  that 
General  Fisk  is  always  calling  on  one  for  the  unexpected.  I  have  brought  some  figures 
with  me. 

Fifteen  societies  have  applied  to  me  for  work.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  closer  relation  with  the  work  to  be  done.  The  results  corroborate  the  im- 
pression that  led  to  this  section  of  the  work.  They  all  say:  We  have  a  society  rather 
weak,  and  if  they  had  an  object  to  work  for  they  would  take  more  interest  in  it. 

Five  individuals  and  three  Sunday  schools  have  also  applied  for  work.  One  of  the 
societies  was  that  of  Vassar  College.     Another  instance  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  a 
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class  of  boys  to  put  into  communication  with  Indian  boys.  Two  men  have  applied  for 
Indian  boys  to  work  on  the  farm.  Two  ladies  wished  to  be  missionaries,  and  wanted  to 
know  where  they  should  go.  All  these  cases  were  put  in  communication  with  the  work 
they  desired.  The  letters  came  to  me  from  all  over  the  country.  Besides  these,  I  have 
been  requested  to  give  information  in  reference  to  educational  work,  industrial  schools, 
the  proper  conduct  of  educational  institutions,  difference  between  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  the  Defense  Association,  and  many  other  things  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing. Many  of  them  were  referred  to  Captain  Pratt,  General  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Quinton, 
the  Misses  Goodale,  Miss  Fletcher,  some  of  the  Indian  agents,  etc.  The  agents  reply 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Among  the  various  things  that  have  been  done,  two  socie- 
ties have  been  referred  to  the  Albuquerque  school,  and  did  something  for  it;  seven  Christ- 
mas boxes  were  sentout.  Through  Miss  Fletcher  some  very  generous  contributions  were 
sent  to  the  Winnebagoes.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  promised  some  money  to  her, 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  definitely  from  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.    It  is  a  very  promising  concern. 

Miss  Dawks.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has  been  collected  for  an  Episcopalian 
boarding-school.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  partly  through  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  largely  through  Miss  Dewey's  efforts,  have  had  ten  barrels  of  clothing  sent 
them  and  ten  more  are  on  the  way.  The  agent  writes  of  the  receipt  of  ten  barrels  and  the 
expeeted  receipt  of  the  other  barrels.  Besides  this,  *:>,<)()<)  had  been  appropriated  for  food 
for  these  Indians.  So  I  think  you  may  be  assured  of  their  comfort  during  this  winter. 
The  correspondence  of  this  bureau  has  been  very  large.  I  am  continually  in  receipt  of 
these  letters.     I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  advertise  me  as  widely  as  you  can. 

It  is  customary  to  make  a  report  of  expenses.  The  expenses  of  this  bureau  have  been 
$3.37. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  all  very  grateful  for  this  work,  and  to  see  that  there  is  entire 
harmony  in  the  management  of  the  bureau.  I  am  delighted  that  so  great  success  has 
followed  the  establishment  of  it.     Is  the  business  committee  prepared  to  report? 

General  Armstrong.  The  committee  have  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  committee  have  examined  with  great  satisfaction  the  three  follow- 
ing bills  prepared  and  introduced  by  Senators  Dawes  and  Teller,  and  your  committee 
refer  them  to  this  conference  for  examination  and  indorsement,  if  approved  of  by  you." 

General  Armstrong  first  read  S.  1095,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  Indian  children." 

Dr.  CHILDS.  Is  live  years  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  Indians  taken  at  eight  years  ot 
age  ? 

General  Armstrong.  Well,  sir,  they  ought  to  be  under  subjection  from  six  to  eighteen. 
No  consecutive  education  could  be  put  into  five  years.  The  bill  proposes  to  furnish  the 
Indian  with  an  intellectual  outfit.  I  think  a  good  school  maintained  for  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year  for  five  years  will  give  them  the  mental  part  of  an  education.  The 
industrial  part  should  be  kept  in  hand  all  the  time. 

Dr.  CHILDS.  If  you  take  a  native  American  boy  at  six  years  of  age  and  give  him  five 
years'  education,  you  don't  make  much  of  him. 

The  President.  Senator  Dawes  is  present;  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Senator  DAWES.    After  you  get  through. 

The  Conference  then  unanimously  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  after  some 
discussion,  S.  1227,  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 

Indian  schools  and  prescribing  his  duties.*'  was  approved. 

S.  !):2-<,  entitled  "A  bill  in  relation  to  marriage  between  white  men  and  Indian  women," 
was  then  read. 

Senator  Dawks.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  that  bill  has  created  a  great  rum- 
pus in  the  Five  Nations,  and  they  have  caused  great  opposition  to  be  made  to  it.  And 
the  committee  have  been  induced,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through  Congress,  to  except 
the  Five  Nations  from  its  operation.  This  sort  of  business  has  been  carried  on  among 
the  Five  Nations  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  they  by  treaty  have  had  conceded  to 
them  by  the  United  States  an  autonomy  which  none  of  the  other  tribes  have,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  prepared  to  legislate  for  them.  It  is  fast  coming  to  that  point, 
and  very  soon  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  as  we  deal  with  other  parties.  It  has 
been  thought  by  the  committee;  not  wise  to  raise  a  question  all  admitted  to  interfere 
with  their  autonomy  and  so  get  all  the  good  there  is  in  tin;  bill.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee have  decided  not  to  have  it  objectionable  to  the  live  tribes.  We  are  all  the 
time  temporizing:  we  find  it  necessary.  While  it  is  proposed  to  except  them,  it  is  not 
because  they  ought  to  be  excepted,  but  on  the  ground  that  if  you  can't  get  all  you 
ought  to  get,  get  all  you  can. 

Bishop  Wilson.  I  regret  to  hear  that  that  exception  is  made  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  that  line  of  movement  has  gone  quite  far  enough  among  those  Indians. 
It  is  not  only  harmful  to  them,  but  to  their  prospects.  It  threatens  them  with  a  class 
of  things  that  might  seriously  impair  them.     It  is  hardly  an  interference  with  their 
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rights  or  autonomy.  It  takes  hold  upon  the  white  nun,  not  the  Indians.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  control  all  its  citizens  in  the  entire  country  as  to  alien  re- 
lations of  that  sort.     The  right  of  expatriation  has  been  allowed,  hut  hardly  in  such 

eases  as  that.  I  wish  the  committee  could  he  Convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  that  ex- 
ception. 

Senator  DAWES.  The  gentleman  does  not  quite  see  what  I  mean.  It  is  not  what 
the  United  States  shall  do  with  its  own  citizens,  but  what  status  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
tor  instance,  will  givS  that  citizen  when  he  is  down  there.  You  attempt  to  say  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  not  admit  a  white  man  with  an  Indian  wile  to  any  rights  down 
there.  Tin-  evil  is  apparent;  the  nations  themselves  begin  to  understand  it.  They 
have  enacted  that  no  white  man  shall  marry  an  Indian  woman  till  alter  a  commission 
shall  pass  upon  his  fitness  to  become  a  citizen  of  their  nation.  It  is  apparent  t  hat  if  we 
undertake  to  interfere  w  ith  what  they  will  do  we  raise  a  question  at  once  which  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  till  we  can  take  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  committee 
discussed  this  question,  and  all  agree  that  it  ought  to  apply  to  them;  so  that  it  is  only 
a  (]  nest  ion  whet  her  they  will  attempt  its  application  to  all  the  Indians  within  the  I'nited 
States  and  lose  it  altogether.  I  think  it  wise  to  leave  them  alone  till  we  are  prepared 
to  exert  onr  authority  over  them.     This  must  come,  and  anything  that  will  make  it 

ciiine  speedily  is  to  he  desired.      At  an  early  day  I  think  they  will  desire  to  he  a  part   of 

the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  will  be  admitted  as  a  Territory  under  our 
Government.  The  railroads  tend  to  bring  this  about;  we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  their 
quasi  courts,  the  strange  school  system,  and  all  this.  Suppose  you  pass  this  law  appli- 
cable to  these  Five  Nations  and  they  dispute  it;  we  can  not  enforce  it;  they  enforce  all 
their  own  laws. 

Bishop  Wilson.  If  the  United  states  refuse  to  admit  the  white  man's  double  rela- 
tion to  them,  how  then  ? 

Senator  Daw  ks.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequedfte  to  him  while  he  is  there.  All 
his  interest  is  to  see  that  the  nation  recognizes  him.  He  gets  a  foothold  as  an  Indian, 
so  that  he  can  trade  and  acquire  propel  t\ . 

The  President.  We  recognize,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  In- 
dian Territory.  They  have  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  I'nited  States  court,  al- 
though they  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  Dawes.  A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  have  been  appointed  to  settle  that 
question. 

Bishop  Wilson.  Are  there  not  some  classes  of  offenses  now  tried  by  United  States 

courts;  did  they  not  take  some  over  to  Fort  Smith? 

Senator  Dawks.  When  a  white  man  commits  a  crime  upon  an  Indian  or  an  Indiau 
upon  a  white  man,  then  our  courts  have  jurisdiction.  That  arose  from  a  special  provi- 
sion in  the  treaty  of  18  I"). 

The  Pjbesident.  The  best  part  of  the  Indiana  that  I  come  in  contact  with  is  that 
they  see  the  inevitable.  They  will  have,  in  the  not  distant  tuture,  to  submit  to  the 
change  which  must  come.  The  Burging  tides  of  civilization  around,  them  demand  it. 
Half  the  woes  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  the  Indian  Territory  come  from  the  white  men 
that  go  iii  there,  many  Indian  girls,  become  Indians,  gel  property,  and  become,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  governing  class  down  there.  • 

The  bill  was  then  approved. 

General  Armstrong  then  proceeded  with  his  report]  and  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  order  forbidding  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  schools. 

General  Whittlesey.  Before  taking  up  that  resolution  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
another  matter,  and  to  offer  the  following  revolution: 

"Resolved^  Thai  this  conference  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  for  the  allotment  of  land 
to  the  Indians  of  Round  Valley  Reservation,  California,  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  message  of  January  5,  186 

1  have  not  a  copy  of  the  hill,  hut  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  passed  in  the 
Senate  last  winter,  hut  which  failed  in  the  House.  Now,  to  present  this  matter  here, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  a  single  paragraph  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.     (See  page  IT  ) 

I  suppose  you  have  all  seeu  the  message  of  the  President.  1  have  it  here,  but  will  not 
read  it.  It  is  quite  as  emphatic  as  the  language  which  I  have  read  with  regard  to  the 
wrongs  of  those  Indians.  I  hope  that  this  conference  will  recommend  the  passage  of  that 
hill.  ' 

Senator  Dawks.  I  visited  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  two  years  ago,  and  made  the 
report  to  which  General  Whittlesey  refers,  and  in  that  is  a  map  showing  how  much  is 
left  to  the  Indians  and  how  much  for  the  white  men.  It  was  originally  a  valley  of  25,- 
000  acres,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  When  it  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians  it  was  supposed 
to  be  fertile  enough  to  support  all  the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  It  is  up  in  the 
mountains,  210  miles  from  San  Francisco:  100  miles  of  railway  and  110  miles  of  the 
wildest  and  inmost  romantic  wagon-ride  that  I  ever  experienced.     Twenty  miles  off,  on  the 
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top  of  the  mountain  called  Sanhedrim,  you  see  over  the  deep  gulch  Round  Valley,  set 
apart  for  all  the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  In  1871  three  men  came  to  Washing- 
ton, one  of  them  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  and  suggested  a  rec- 
tification of  the  lines  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and  induced  Congress  to  pass 
a  bill,  the  result  of  which  was  to  exchange  all  of  this  Round  Valley  but  ;">,()()()  acres  for 
about  100,000  acres  of  this  mountain,  and  Congress  passed  that  bill  without  knowing 
what  they  did.  En  about  six  months  those  three  men  were  the  owners  of  those  20,000 
acres,  having  the  rest  for  the  Indians  who  were  moved  off.  The  white  men  had  occu- 
pied every  foot  of  the  mountain  laud.  One  of  them  had  10,000  sheep  there;  another 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  here  for  the  last  four  years.  A  map  of  the  whole  re- 
gion is  in  this  report,  with  the  lands  occupied  by  these  people,  who  crowded  the  Indians 
upon  about  3,000  acres;  the  other  2.000  the  State  has  sold,  as  swamp  land,  to  individ- 
uals. These  Indians  are  the  most  industrious  and  quiet  1  have  ever  met.  Two  hundred 
of  them  went  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  bought  for  $1,500  a  fcracl  of  land  and  put  up 
their  little  shanties,  and  are  raising  grapes  and  hops,  and  are  self-supporting.  The  rest 
are  fed  by  the  United  States,  who  purchase  the  beef  of  the  men  who  live  on  the  land  the 
Indians  formerly  lived  on.  .Mrs.  Quinton  has  induced  two  young  ladies  of  this  vicinity 
to  go  out  there,  and  she  has  had  some  of  the  most  charming  letters  from  them.  They  are  at 
work  there,  and  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  Indians.  lint  their  poor  proteges  suffer  greatly  on  account  of  the  white  man's 
rapacity  for  the  Indian's  lands. 

The  Government  has  made  two  or  three  feeble  efforts  to  get  these  white  men  off,  but 
they  have  never  succeeded.  The  condition  of  the  tiling  has  become  not  only  an  outrage1, 
but  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  those  who  do  not  can'  to  see  people  starve  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  valley  is  veryrich,  and  so  fertile  is  it  that  it  can  not 
be  purchased  for  $300  per  acre.  If  the  hill  which  was  introduced  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  Congress  shall  become  a  law,  the  President  will  have  power  to  set 
these  people  oil',  and  to  pay  each  one  who  had  any  rights  there  when  tins  bill  passed,  to 
settle  with  them  tor  that,  and  then  to  give  the  Indians  what  their  personal  needs  require 
of  that  land,  and  capitalize  the  rest  for  their  benefit  in  a  fund  in  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  a  terrible  story  that  is.  The  same  indvidual  who  made  the 
trouble  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  seems  to  be  making  the  trouble  there. 

'flic   resolution  of  the  business   committee  was  then  discussed  al  great    length  by  Dr. 

Kendall,  Dr.  Strieby,  General  Fisk,  General  Marshall,  Senator  Dawes,  Dr.  Morgan, 
President  (mtes,   Dr.  Childs,  Dr.  Johns,  Dr.  Shelton,  and  General  Armstrong,  but  was 

finally  withdraw  n.       The  conference  then  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  National  Indian  Rights  Association.  After  prayer  by  Dr.  Shippen,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  General  Fisk,  introduced  the  Don.  S.  \Y. 
Peel,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  evening. 
A  ftera  few  introductory  remarks  the  chairman  called  upon  .Mrs.  Quinton,  who  said:  The 
women  of  America  are  moving  through  not  only  church  organizations  but  in  33  States 
through  organizations  of  good  women,  who  are  doing  what    they  can  for  Indian  homes. 

The  fust  few  years  were  devoted  to  making  known  the  condition  of  the  Indian.  Then 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  came  into  existence  for  securing  law  and  maintaining  their 
rights.  The  women'-  attention  was  then  turned  at  once  to  something  more  than  might 
be  done  among  themselves.  Still  later  the  work  of  Indian-home  building  began.  It 
started  at  Hamilton.  That  line  of  work  has  met  with  growing  favor.  Six  cottages  are 
occupied  by  Indian  families.  Loans  have  been  made  to  help  the  Indians  to  repair  their 
homes.  We  hope  now  to  send  farmers  to  reside  among  the  Indians  who  are  taking  their 
lands  in  severalty.  Our  local  organizations  have  a  choice  of  their  work.  They  usually  de- 
vote themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  This  Washington  branch  is  doing  a  grand 
work  here.  Ii>  president  is  .Miss  Kate  foot",  and  one  of  its  act  ive  workers  is  Miss  Dawes. 
Twenty-one  new  branches  have  beeen  organized  this  past  year.  We  hope  to  get  a  good 
organization  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Shelton,  who  said:  The  fust  impression  that  comes  to  one 
studying  the  problem  is  discouragement.  I  have  been  told  recently  by  good  people  that, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Indian  problem  was  dead  and  gone.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  bring  up,  first,  the  amount  of  money  spent;  second,  the  small  results;  third, 
the  dying  out  of  SO  many  Eastern  tribes,  and  the  assumption  that  the  Western  tribes  are 
dying  out  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  the  whole  problem  is  passing  away.  Hut  the  Indian 
is  not  dying  out.  Careful  research  demonstrates  that  he  will  not  die  out.  When  you 
think  of  all  he  has  passed  through,  and  look  now  at  what  is  being  done  for  him,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not  die  out. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  result  to-day  from  all  this  expenditure?  We  have  spent 
#500,01)0,000  trying  to  exterminate  him  with  the  rifle,  and  have  failed.     I  believe  theso- 
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lntionof  the  problem  is  the  extermination  of  the  savage,  but  in  this  way:  with  the  gospel 
we  can  exterminate  the  savage  and  make  a  man  of  him. 

The  agent  is  often  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Indian;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so. 

The  giving  out  of  rations  by  the  Government  stands  in  the  way  of  the  work  that  ought 
to  be  done.  This  giving  out  of  rations  notvmly  blocks  our  work  among  Indian  men 
but  breaks  into  all  the;  mission  work.  They  have  to  go  to  get  their  rations  every  two 
weeks.  The  Sabbath  work  is  broken  into  because  the  issue  day  is  .Monday.  The  worst 
influences  are  bronghl  to  bear  upon  them.  1  have  seen  Indian  families  come  hack,  hav- 
ing been  so  long  on  the  road  that  all  their  two  week's  rations  were  eaten  np  by  the 
time  they  got  there.  The  fact  thai  the  Indian  will  not  work  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  Indian  serves  a  god  who  would  not  let  him  work.  The  solution  is:  give 
him  the  God  of  the  American,  then  you  have  opened  all  the  rest  to  him.  Till  he  has 
the  gospel  you  have  given  him  nothing. 

'flic  next  speaker  was  Lieut.  Thomas  Sloan,  who  said:  What  good  comes  of  the  In- 
dian? I  have  seen  an  illustration  of  it  among  the  Omahas.  Over  thirty  years  ago 
Rev.  William  Hammond  came  among  them.  He  worked  a  Ioiil-;  time  without  success. 
But  an  organization  was  made  among  the  Indian  men  to  exclude  liquor.  Any  man 
who  was  caught  having  it  was  to  be  whipped.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  no 
trouble  at  all.  The  Omahas  are  now  known  to  be  sober  and  industrious.  This  has  all 
come  about  through  the  Christian  influences. 

But  we  ha\c  another  illustration  of  the  good  it  has  done.  The  Omahas  voted  this 
fall.  The  Winnebagoes  also  voted.  There  was  liquorand  everything  to  bribe  voters. 
The  Winnebagoes  accepted  bribes  and  liquor,  but  the  Omahas  returned  sober  and  quiet. 
This  shows  that  the  work  of  this  one  man  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  students  coming  East.  Among  the  Omahas  there  have 
been  a  number  that  have  been  to  school;  I  have  as  neighbors  two  who  were  at  Hamp- 
ton. They  are  both  carpenters  and  do  their  own  work  well.  Their  houses  are  models. 
A  paper  published  near  by  said  that  these  two  Indian  men  were  as  great  an  example  to 
the  white  people  as  to  the  Indians.  There  arc  two  other  graduates  near  there,  both 
teaching  school  and  doing  excellent  work.  I  think  when  we  look  noon  these  tacts  we 
can  see  what  the  result  of  Christian  influences  is.  The  Omahas  have  had  their  land 
allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  This  could  not  have  been  done  had  it  nol  been  for  the 
christian  influences  among  them. 

General  Armstrong  then  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  cottage  system.  The 
Connecticut  Association,  he  said,  has  made  loans  upon  about  10  Indian  louses.  They 
have  begun  to  pay  up  on  7  of  them.  This  test  is  a  good  one.  My  experience  has 
been  with  them  individually  in  school,  not  in  organizations.  The  personality  of  the 
Indian  is  most  interesting.  What  is  the  relative  power  of  heredity  in  such  a  race? 
This  we  can  study  best  among  those  at  the  East.  Heredity  gives  way.  The  influences 
surrounding  the  Indian  overcome  it.  This  gives  me  faith  in  him.  Give  the  Indian  the 
right  kind  of  a  chance  and  he  will  come  out  all  right.  The  best  statement  of  it  that  I 
know  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  good  deal  like  other  people.  We  study  him  intellectually. 
Three  years  gives  him  a  fair  vocabulary.  But  he  takes  to  ideas  of  mind,  languages,  rail- 
roads, Christianity,  everything.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  found  in  no  case  a  mental 
weakness  that  was  serious  either  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  negroes,  or  the  In- 
dians, in  religion  the  Indians  are  ahead  of  us.  Their  language  is  rich  in  the  lauguage 
of  prayer.     We  send  missionaries  to  a  people  who  make  a  business  of  religion. 

The  labor  side  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Indian  is  bnilt  to  work  but  his  training  has 
been  against  it.  Civilization  calls  for  strength  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  In- 
dian is  weak  there.  The  savage  is  strong  in  the  lower  parts  of  his  body,  'flic  crime  is 
this  matter  of  rations.  The  Indian  is  the  only  person  I  know  of  outside  a  jail  who  does 
not  have  to  work  for  a  living,  [f  you  were  idle  for  two  years  what  would  be  left  of  you? 
All  mendicants  are  lazy.  But  we  have  got  to  work:  it  is  -mod  for  us.  The  best  thing 
for  the  Indian  is  to  get  him  to  work.  We  work  or  starve.  The  Indian  don't  work  and 
don't  starve,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing  about  the  whole  business. 

General  Whittlesey  then  made  some  statements  as  to  Indian  finances. 

Col.  WlLLTAM  McMlCHAEL  said  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  general  aspects  of  the 
subject:  "  When  we  meet  as  we  have  to-day,  and  get  the  reports  from  all  the  individuals 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  however  much  they  may  be  discouraged,  we  can 
not  help  feeling  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal.  In  the  matter  of  public  opinion,  we 
must  feel  that  it  is  now  favorable  to  this  cause,  public  opinion,  in  tin;  sense  of  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  women  and  their 
interest.  They  are  very  direct  in  their  perceptions.  One  of  the  ablest  and  strongest 
criticisms  of  the  Indian  service  came  from  Miss  Fletcher.  There  is  one  suggestion  that 
I  would  make — that  is,  during  the  next  year  let  us  all  do  what  we  can  to  guard  this 
land-in-severalty  measure,  so  as  to  secure  the  very  best  of  the  land  for  the  Indians." 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  B.  M.  CUTCHEON,  of  Michigan: 
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' "  We  stand  at  the  end  of  a  century  of  dishonor.  I  pray  that  we  may  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  one  of  great  blessing.  This  has  been  the  best  year  for  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  question.  More  children  have  been  gathered  into  the  school-houses;  more  per- 
sons have  been  gathered  into  the  churches;  more  have  been  admitted  to  the  comni un- 
ion; the  Government  has  done  more  for  its  wards  than  in  any  other  year.  The  tide  of 
public  opinion  has  risen  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  white  and  the  red  race 
came  into  contact.  We  have  this  year  done  legislatively  more  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  What  now  remains  to  be  done?  The  door  of  Indian  civilization  does  not  swing 
upon  a  single  hinge.  Some  say  a  new  God,  some  a  school-house  will  be  the  solution  of 
the  question.  Others  say  the  education  of  work.  There  is  no  gospel  more  essential 
than  that  of  self-support.  The  two  gospels  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  man  is  self-respect.  This  he  can  never  have  till  he  has  self-support. 
First,  let  us  give  the  Indian  his  right  and  protect  him  in  it.  Let  us  pay  him  his  honest 
debt.  Let  us  take  what  we  owe  him  and  make  a  fund  for  educational  and  industrial 
work  among  them.  That  is  practical  legislation.  My  experience  is  that  Congress  is 
anxious  to  do  the  right  thing.  Members  of  Congress  have  a  great  deal  of  lack  of  faith  in 
the  Indian.  They  need  to  be  converted.  There  is  another  t  lung  that  needs  legislation. 
We  are  spending  more  than  $1, 100,000  for  education;  what  is  the  result?  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  graduates  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The  res- 
ervation is  a  Government  pool  of  barbarism.  Here  is  a  theme  for  practical  legislation; 
see  to  it  that  a  market  is  created  lor  what  these  graduates  can  do.  Employ  these  young 
men.  This  fall  two  tribes  have  entered  through  the  open  gate  of  citizenship. "  (Gen- 
eral CutcheOD  then  told  the  story  of  k<'  Flesche.) 

"Lasl  summer  there  came  under  my  roof  a  woman.  She  was  carrying  on  a  school,  but 
was  told  that  it  had  to  be  closed.  She  is  an  intelligent,  able,  bright  woman.  She  has 
a  son,  Edward;  lie  has  a  farm  in  Dakota.  He  is  a  preacher,  but  his  church  is  closed. 
Christianity  has  eradicated  not  only  the  barbarian,  bul  the  very  lines  of  barbarism  in 
their  iaces. " 

General  FlSK  then  referred  to  his  trip  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  commissioner  to 
settle  certain  troubles  between  two  of  the  tribes  there,  and  said  that  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  tribes  was  present,  and  called  upon  him  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

[spabheche  then  said,  through  Colonel  <  rravson,  his  interpreter:  "I  do  no!  understand 
a  word  of  all  the  talk  you  have  had  this  evening,  \\<*v  can  1  understand  anything  thai  you 
might  yet  say  to  me,  bui  I  bave  heard  something  of  the  object  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
with  greal  pleasure  that  I  rise  before  so  many  old  men  and  old  women  whom  I  regard  as 

friendly  to  my  race.  It  is  very  curious  that  [  should  now  he  here  before  you.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  he  tore  ordained  by  the  Great  Spirit  of  God  that  ]  should  come  before 
you  and  make  my  feeble  a1  tempi  bo  talk  to  SO  intelligent  an  audience.  In  regard  to  the 
matter  referred  to  by  General  Fisk,  you  have  perhaps  heard  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  had  at  one  time  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  I  suppose  from  what  Genera]  Fiskhas 
said  that  he  would  like  this  audience  to  know  how  we  are  now  getting  on.  Years  ago 
and  at  the  present  time  we  ha\  e  always  understood  t  hat  our  fat  hers  entered  into  at  reaty 
with  the  Government.  You  will  recollect  not  very  long  since  you  got  into  very  great 
difficulty  among  yourselves.  We  followed  your  example  and  had  a  difficulty  among  our- 
selves. When  you  had  your  family  quarrel  you  divided  north  and  south  and  raised 
mighty  armies  on  both  sides,  and  this  went  on  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  you  made 
friends,  and  your  quarrels  have  been  healed  up,  and  when  we  saw  that  we  knew  that  we 
must  make  friends,  and  have  now  come  together  as  one  people.  You  have  always  ad- 
vised the  (  reeks  to  heeome  white  men  as  rapidly  as  possible.  \  'on  advised  US  to  send  our 
children  to  school  and  learn  the  white  man's  knowledge.  But  we  can  not  but  believe 
that  there  are  influences  here  al  Washington  calculated  to  oppose  us.  We  have  thought 
that  we  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  that  is  why  we  arc  here.  In  conclusion  we  are 
simply  here  as  representatives  of  our  people,  and  have  been  sent  here  as  watchmen  to  see 
if  you  are  going  to  violate  some  of  these  treaty  .stipulations.'1 

last  of  officers  connected  with  the  United  States  Indian  service,  including  agents,  in- 
spectors, and  special  agents,  also  addresses  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. 

[Corrected  t<>  November  1,  L887.] 

JOHN  D.  C.  ATKINS,   Commissioner 601  E  street,  northwest. 

Alexander  B.  Dpshaw,  Assistant  Commissioner 1204  Q  street,  northwest. 

CHIEFS   OF.  DIVISIONS. 

Finance — EDMUND  S.  Woog 400  Maple  avenue,  Le  Droit  Park. 

Accounts — SAMUEL  M.  Yeatman 511  Third  street,  northwest. 

Land — CHABLES  A.  MAXWELL 612  Q  street,  northwest. 

Education— SOILS  A.  Gorman' 1122  Sixth  street,  northwest. 

io.7cs— George  H.  Holtzman 920  I*  street,  northwest. 
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SPECIAL   AGENTS. 

WILLIAM  PARSONS Hartford,  Conn. 

GrEOBG  B  W.  GORDON Memphis,  Teun. 

Henry  If eth Richmond,  Va. 

Eugene  E.  White Prescott,  Ark. 

Henry  8.  Welton Springfield,  111. 

INDIAN'  SCHOOL  SUPEEINTENDENT. 

INSPECTORS. 

"Roberts.  Gardner Clarksburgh,W.  Va. 

Eli  I).  Bannister .  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind. 

Moeeis  A.  Thomas Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  D.  Marcum Catlettsburgh,  Ky. 

Prank  C.  Armstrong New  Orleans,  J. a. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF   INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS,    WITH   THEIR  POST-OFFICE  AD- 
DRESSES. 

CLINTON  B.  Fisk,  Chairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary)  1 124  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  McMichael,  2  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  fcockland  County,  X.  Y. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  Lidgerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City 

William  EL  WALDBY,  Adrian,  Mich. 

William  I).  Walker,  Fargo,  Dak. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   PENSIONS 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  has 
developed  from  an  inconsiderable  office  to  one  whose  clientage  is  unsur- 
passed in  numbers,  whose  disbursements  are  very  great,  and  whose 
operations  are  extended  into  almost  every  county,  township,  and  dis- 
trict in  the  Tinted  States.  This  development  has  rendered- necessary 
great  and  radical  changes  and  a  reorganization"  in  the  methods  of  the 
Bureau. 

Because  of  wide-spread  interest  and  inquiry  and  because  I  believe 
that  the  tax-payers  are  entitled  to  know  the  processes  by  which  their 
moneys  are  disbursed,  as  well  as  the  mere  naked  results  of  the  dis- 
bursements, 1  have  thought  best  to  present  to  you  this  report  of  the 
methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  as  at  present  conducted. 

1  have  therefore  directed  the  chief  of  each  division  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  and  workings  of  his  division,  and  I  append  the 
same  to  this  report. 

One  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  the  pension  system  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  (ind  all  needed  information  in  the  accompanying  detailed 
reports ;  and  1  submit  here,  as  introductory  thereto,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  a  case  through  the  Bureau  of  Pensions: 

MAIL  DIVISION. 

All  matter  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  to  any  other  officer  thereof,  is  received  in  the  Mail  Division, 
where  it  is  opened  and  examined  to  determine  whether  it  is  personal  or 
official,  and  if  official,  to  what  division  it  pertains  ;  and  is  forwarded  at 
once,  after  being  stamped  and  recorded,  to  that  division.  All  matter 
reaching  the  Mail  Division  is  distributed  on  the  day  of  its  receipt. 

Applications  are  sent  from  the  Mail  to  the  Record  Division  and  there 
entered  upon  the  records  of  that  division.  From  the  Record  Division 
they  are  sent  to  the  proper  adjudicating  divisions,  where  the  claims  are 
to  be  considered. 

THE   ADJUDICATING  DIVISIONS. 

The  Adjudicating  Divisions  are  live  in  number :  First,  is  the  Old  War 
and  Navy,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  claims  arising  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  Navy,  and  in  the  old  war  service — the  Mexican  war  and  the  warof 
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1812,  and  all  other  wars  for  which  pensions  or  bounty  lands  are  or  have 
been  granted,  save  that  of  18Gl-'65. 

The  remaining  Adjudicating  Divisions  are  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
Southern,  and  Western.  The  Eastern  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims 
originating  in  military  organizations  from  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

The  Middle  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  military 
organizations  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  Western  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  military 
organizations  from  tin1  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Colorado.  California,  Oregon, 
and  the  several  Territories. 

The  Southern  Division  lias  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  mili- 
tary organizations  from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana.  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  .Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Mississippi, Texas, 
and  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  several  organizations  of  colored 
troops.  (The  term  "claims  originating  in  military  organizations  from  n 
means  in  the  titular  service  of  the  State,  and  does  not  have  reference 
to  the  present  residence  or  post-ottice  address  of  the  claimant.) 

When  a  case  lias  reached  an  Adjudicating  Division  it  is  placed  by  the 
chief  thereof  in  the  hands  of  an  examiner,  who  proceeds  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  making  such  calls  for  evidence  through  the 
proper  channels  upon  the  claimant,  his  attorney,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  and  the  Record  Division  as  may  he 
necessary  to  determine  the  case.  He  also  resorts  to  all  such  available 
means  of  information  as,  in  his  best  judgment,  are  requisite  for  estab- 
lishing the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  claim.  When  a  claim  is  found 
complete  and  ready  for  admission  or  for  rejection  it  is  forwarded  from 

the  examiner  through  the  chief  of  his  sect  ion  to  the  chief  of  the  divis- 
ion, passing  the  scrutiny  of  each  of  these  officials,  and  is  then  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Review. 

The  intermediate  steps  of  this  process  vary  according  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  each  case.  It  may  he  a  very  simple  case  with  ample  proof  in 
the  record,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  man,  to  show  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  his  claim.  A  medical  examination  then  is  ordered  to 
determine,  by  a  competent  board  of  surgeons,  the  degree  of  disability. 
and  the  medical  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  such  disability  resulting 
from  the  injury  in  the  service. 

After  all  these  reports  and  evidence  are  in.  and  the  case  has  been 
Submitted,  if  it  still  stands  undetermined,  the  ease  is  ordered  to  the 
Special  Examination  Division,  where  it  is  further  and  more  critically  ex- 
amined upon  all  controverted  points,  and  at  all  places  where  essential 
information  may  be  added,  touching  either  a  specific  cause  of  inquiry 
or  the  whole  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  then  returned  from  the  Special 
Examination  Division,  resumes  its  place  on  the  calendar,  and  is  adjudi- 
cated upon  the  legal  questions  in  the  claim.  These  embrace  questions 
of  origin,  of  service,  and  line  of  duty,  and  all  other  matters  that,  under 
the  law,  affect  the  legality  of  title  of  a  claimant  to  pension.  These  legal 
questions  having  been  established,  the  case  is  then  sent  to  the  Medical 
Division  for  medical  advisement  as  to  all  the  medical  questions  involved. 
If  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  it  is  here  de- 
tected. It'  the  lay  examiner  has  accepted  an  existing  disability  as  due 
to  one  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  service,  and  the  medical  exam- 
iner discovers  that  one  cannot  be  a  sequence  of  the  other,  the  medical 
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opinion  to  that  effect  is  furnished  for  a  correction  of  judgment,  and  to 
show  the  medical  points  in  the  case.  The  degree  of  disability  is  also 
determined  and  certified  by  the  Medical  Board, 

The  case  is  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  rating  in  accord- 
ance with  the  degree  of  disability  shown  to  exist.  These  ratings  are 
then  affixed  to  the  case  ami  sent  forward  to  the  Certificate  Division,  where 
the  final  steps  are  taken,  and  the  certificate  is  issued. 

From  the  Certificate  Division  the  case  is  returned  to  the  Record  Divis- 
ion for  record,  and  the  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the  Mail  Division  and 
mailed. 

The  precise  proceedure  is  set  forth  in  the  following  order: 

[Order  No.  L30.] 

Department  op  the  [nterior,  Pension  Bureau, 

Washington,  l>.  C,  October  11.  L886. 
I.  The  follow ing  rules  of  practice   in  the  adjudication  of  claims  will   hereafter  be 
observed  in  this  Bureau,  and  tbej  will  take  tin-  place  of  all  instructions  and  rulings 
conflicting  therewith : 

1.  When  an  examiner  shall  have  completed  his  invest  igatiou  of  ;i  case  In-  will  sub- 
mit the  same,  with  his  conclusion,  to  the  chief  of  his  division  through  tin-  chief  oi  his 
section,  for   consideration    and    action.      This,  whether  the    action    he  of  reject  ion  or 

admission. 

2.  The  chief  of  division,  alter  sat  isfying  himself  as  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
examiner,  will  forward  the  case,  with  his  conclusion,  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  the 
consideration  of  that  division. 

:>.  When  the  Board  of  Review  shall  have  completed  the  investigation  of  a  claim  it 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Review,  with  its  conclusion,  to  the 
Board  of  Re-review  for  consideration  by  thai  division. 

4.  In  case  t  he  chiefs  of  t  he  Board  of  Review  and  Re-review  concur  in  t  he  finding  in 
a  case,  the  case  will  he  submitted  for  act  ion  in  accordance  with  such  finding  as  to  all 
legal  questions  involved. 

f>.  Thereupon  admitted  cases  will  besenl  to  t  he  Medical  Division  for  act  ion  t  herein, 

and  will  he  returned  from  that  division  (if  no  medical  object  ion  is  found  to  exist  )  di- 
rect to  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Review,  and  from  thence,  without  delay,  to  the  Cer- 
t  ificate  I  division. 

ti.  Cases  returned  on  review  will  he  returned  to  the  Adjudicating  Divisions  where 
they  originated  for  further  action  therein.  Rejected  cases  will  also  lie  returned  to 
the  adjudicating  division  in  which  they  originated  to  he  forwarded  to  the  rejected 

files. 

II.  In  the  even  1  of  disagreement  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Board  of  Review  and 
the  Board  of  Re-review  as  to  any  case,  the  same  may  he  referred  to  t  he  Commissioner 
lor  decision,  by  either  chief.  So  also  in  case  of  a  disagreement  bel  ween  the  chief  oi' 
the  Board  of  Review  or  Re-review  and  the  medical  referee,  an  appeal  will  lie  direct  to 
the  Commissioner  as  to  such  disagreement  by  either  chief  or  the  medical  referee. 

III.  In  the  event  that  a  common  conclusion  is  reached  by  1  he  chiefs  of  the  Board  of 
Review  and  Re-review,  and  such  conclusion  is  adverse  to  that  of  t  he  chief  of  t  he  dh  is- 
ion  to  which  returned,  and  the  chief  thereof  shall  believe  that  such  decision  is  erro- 
neous, an  appeal  w  ill  lie  from  such  decision  from  1  he  Boards  of  Review  and  Re-review 
direct  to  the  Commissioner  by  such  chief  of  said  division. 

IV.  It  will  thus  he  observed  that  appeals  lie  only  from  chiefs  of  divisions.  Chiefs 
of  divisions  are  thus  made  responsible  entirely  lor  the  work  of  their  divisions.    A  case 

will  not  he  expected  to  he  sent  from  a  division  until  the  work  of  that  division  IS  Com- 
pleted. A  ease  will  not  he  sent  from  a  division  upon  the  direction  of  any  other  than 
the  chief  of  such  division. 

V.  All  evidence,  material,  letters,  Ac,  relating  to  cases  will  he  stamped  in  the  va- 
rious divisions  to  which  they  are  directed  on  the  date,  of  their  receipt;  and  there 
will  he  indicated  upon  each  such  piece  of  evidence,  letter,  material,  Ac,  the  date  at 
which  it  is  sent  to  an  examiner,  so  that  in  the  future  the  precise  time  of  receipt  of 
any  given  document  by  each  man  engaged  in  the  Bureau  will  he  made  matter  of 
record. 

VI.  The  preceding  rules  of  practice  apply  to  all  cases  sent  to  the  Special  Examina- 
tion Division  and  the  Law  Division,  as  well  as  to  those  in  other  divisions. 

VII.  Hereafter  there  will  he  a  weekly  report  made  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  chief 
of  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  work  and  errors  of  each  examiner,  to  the  end  that  the 
Commissioner  may  he  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  official  merit  of  each  person. 

These  rules  will  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  November,  188©. 

JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

Commissioner. 
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OTHER   DIVISIONS. 

Some  very  important  divisions  have  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
enumeration  of  this  routine  work. 

The  Board  of  He-review  acts  as  an  arbitrator,  and  final  office  judgment 
is  pronounced  by  this  board.  All  cases  in  controversy, or  where  there 
is  contention  or  doubt,  are  referred  to  and  passed  upon  by  this  board. 
Appeals  lie  from  its  decision  only  to  the  Commissioner  in  person  ;  and 
while  its  work  is  not  so  comprehensive  in  detail  as  that  either  of  the 
Hoard  of  Review  or  of  the  Medical  Division,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
in  establishing  a  harmonious  system  of  decisions  and  of  bringing  all 
cases  to  conform  thereto. 

At  the  time  that  I  assumed  charge  of  this  Bureau  the  Law  section  con- 
sisted of  one  elderly  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  all  most  estimable  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  Law  Division  consists  of  thirty-six  persons 
besides  the  chief,  all  of  them  constantly  and  busily  engaged.  The  duties 
of  this  division,  briefly,  include  the  preparation  of  all  cases  of  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  advising  in  all  cases  that  may  be 
certified  from  any  division  to  the  Law  Division  for  an  opinion, in  accord- 
ance with  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner.  The  division  is  supplied 
with  a  fair  library  and  with  ample  facilities  for  work.  It  is  doing 
splendid  work,  and  the  briefs  and  opinions  prepared  and  submitted 
therein,  will  compare  favorably  in  exactness  and  in  sound  judgment 
with  those  of  any  similar  number  of  gentlemen  anywhere  employed. 
An  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  its  precise  and  de- 
tailed character,  will  he  obtained  by  a  Study  of  the  separate  report  of 
the  chief  of  this  division. 

Three  divisions  remain  to  be  spoken  of:  First,  tin'  Agents1  Division, 
through  and  under  the  supervision  of  which  the  transactions  of  the 
eighteen' great  pension  agencies  are  carried  on.  This  division  carries 
on  the  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  all  money  mat- 
ters, and  al3o  with  all  the  agencies.  It  has  charge  and  supervision  of 
all  expenses  of  the  agencies:  the  distribution  of  pensioners,  and  the 
agencies  b\  the  rearrangement  of  districts,  the  allotment  of  moneys  to 
the  agencies,  for  the  payment  of  all  pensioners,  surgeons'  i't'vs,  and  the 
salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Pension  Agents. 

Through  the  Army  and  Navy  Survivors  Division  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions is  kept  in  constant  communication  with  the  pension  element  of 
the  country,  and  with  their  needs  and  requirements.  Through  this  di- 
vision search  is  made  for  witnesses,  lost  comrades,  &c. 

The  Stationery  and  Accounts  Division  remains  last  to  be  mentioned. 
It  has  supervision  of  all  expenditures  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions. After  having  passed  all  other  audits  the  accounts  of  every  clerk, 
examine]-,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  every  disbursement  are  con- 
sidered in  this  division.  So  perfect  are  its  methods  and  systems  that  it 
is  believed  that  in  thirty  minutes  the  exact  condition  of  every  appro- 
priation and  account  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
or  between  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  and  any  member  thereof,  may  be 
declared.  This  division  does  not  have  charge  of  the  salary  accounts' of 
the  officials  and  employes  of  the  Bureau,  who  deal  directly  with  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Interior  Department.  All  apparent  discrepancies 
existing  at  anytime  between  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
and  the  Treasury  auditing  offices  are,  by  the  working  of  this  division, 
detected  and  corrected. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  each  division  again  for  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  Bureau,  content  to  say  here 
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that  with  the  great  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  this  organized 

force  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wrongs  occa- 
sionally arise  and  are  perpetrated  upon  both  the  claimant  and  Govern- 
ment, but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  inseparable  from  the  exparte  sys- 
tem of  the  preparation  of  cases  j  and  my  judgment  is  that  the  amount 
of  wrong  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  the  present  practice  and  the 
amount  of  good  has  reached  its  maximum.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  regard 
thenumberof  cases  of  imposition  as  comparatively  few,  and  1  think  that 
the  expedition  given  to  proper  claims  is  as  great  as  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  public  treasury. 

This  judgment  is  not  a  matter  capable  of  demonstration,  but  strong 
moral  proof  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  lias  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  and  character  of  complaints  of  every  description, 
both  those  on  account  of  delay  and  those  because  of  the  rejection  of 
claims;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  tax-payers  and  interested  par- 
ties claiming  that  pensions  have  been  improperly  allowed. 

SPECIAL  OASES. 

It  is  a  rule,  variable  only  under  fixed  circumstances,  that  no  ease. 
shall  be  taken  up  out  of  its  order,  or  disposed  of  before  its  turn.  This 
rule  humanity  requires  should  be  occasionally  varied,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  such  variation  may  be  had  and  special  action  taken  are  set 
forth  in  the  circular,  a  copy  of  which  here  follows: 

Department  or  the  Interior,  Pension  Office, 

Washington,  Ik  C, ,  L88  . 

Sir:  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  your  written  com- 
munication asking  for  special  action  in  (lie  ease  of ,  Nb.  ,  Co.. , 

-t,  Regiment .     The  recitals  therein  contained  are  insufficient  and  the  action 

asked  tor  cannot  lie  taken  upon  said  statement. 

It  is  manifest  toyoo  that  the  expedition  of  one  claim  rnusl  be  at  t  he  cost  of  delay  to 
thousands  of  others,  and  therefore  the  discrel ion  which  is  lodged  in  the  Commissioner 
must  he  exercised  with  reason  and  judgment,  and  he  has  established,  as  prerequisite 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  an  application  for  special  action,  that  said  applica- 
tion must  set  forth  as  follows: 

Such  circumstances  as  will  justify  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  minds  of 
those   whose  claims   will    lie   put    hack,  as  extreme   age,  or  threatened   dissolution   of 

claimant,  or  dependence* of  the  claimant  on  charity,  or  other  like  special  and  argent 

reasons  which  may  be  particular  to  the  case,  ami  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 

These  statements  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant  making  them,  or  of 
some  reputable  party  acting  for  him.  A  communication  from  yon  covering  the  con- 
tents of  this  circular  will  entitle  the  claim  to  which  you  refer  to  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

Commissioner. 


The  Commissioner  is  glad  to  say  that  the  cases  of  imposition,  where 
men  have  sworn  to  falsehoods  to  get  special  action,  are  comparatively 
few;  and  that  in  such  instances  it  follows  that  where  a  man  falsely 
states  the  facts  to  obtajn  early  action,  it  taints  his  whole  claim  and  tills 
it  with  suspicion  when  the  falsehood  is  discovered;  for  a  man  who  will 
swear  falsely  to  get  his  claim  ahead  of  those  of  his  worthy  comrades 
will  swear  falsely  to  defraud  the  Government  out  of  his  pension  in  the 
end.  Greedy  and  false  haste,  therefore,  sometimes  defeats  an  entire 
claim. 
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There  is  no  reason  known  now  to  the  Commissioner  why  any  man  who 
is  supported  by  public  charity,  necessarily,  may  not  at  once  have  his 
claim  adjudicated  and  settled;  for  the  ease  of  every  man  who  is  in  the 
poorhouse  comes  precisely  under  the  directions  given  in  the  circular ; 
and  if  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  is  unable  to  furnish  his  own  proofs,  the 
Special  Examination  Division  of  this  office  stands  ready,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  at  all  times  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  elicit  the  truth  in  any 
given  claim. 

With  this  statement  as  to  the  methods  of  work  in  the  Bureau  I  add 
statements  (see  page  22)  showing  the  extent  of  that  work,  saying  fur- 
ther only  that  the  exhibit  is  deeply  gratifying. 

FOREIGN   PENSION   SYSTEMS. 

On  the  L8th  day  of  March,  1887,1  mailed  requests  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  our  various  ministers  and  consuls-general  accred- 
ited to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  German  Empire,  Russia, 
Turkey, Italy, China,  and  Spain,  requesting  that  they  obtain  and  forward 
to  me  the  fullest  possible  statements  relating  to  the  pension  laws  and 
administration  thereof  of  flic  various  countries  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited. 

The  most  courteous  consideration  has  been  paid  to  the  requests  in 
every  instance,  save  in  the  one  addressed  to  the  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  and  1  am  enabled  to  report  to  you  a  synopsis  and  statement 
of  the  pension  laws  of  the  various  countries  above  enumerated,  which 
are  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  our  own  and  as  establish- 
ing the  general  judgment  of  civilized  Governments  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions. 

1  have  had  translations  made  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  pension 
codes  of  the  European  powers.  I  have  prepared  briefs  of  portions  of 
these  translations  and  publish  them  herewith.  It  will  appear  that  two 
bases  have  been  recognized  out  of  which  a  claim  for  pension  might 
rightfully  arise  in  the  case  of  almost  every  civilized  power.  The  first 
is  the  mere  fact  of  service  of  the  state  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
the  second  is  disablement  in  that  service.  The  service  to  be  the 
basis  of  pension  must  generally  have  been  of  a  very  great  length — 
rarely  less  than  ten  and  oftener  of  twenty-live  and  thirty  years.  A 
noticeable  feature  in  all  of  these  pension  systems  is  that  they  were 
manifestly  prepared  only  for  regular  service  troops,  although  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  the  regular  service  troops  and  the  war 
levies;  but  the  system  which  was  prepared  for  the  regular  army  was 
at  once  extended  over  and  applied  to  the  volunteers  and  the  levies. 
Very  much  of  the  systems  relating  to  service  are  wholly  inoperative 
for  any  but  the  regular  troops.  In  every  system  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, a  length  of  time  of  service,  whether  greater  or  smaller  being  estab- 
lished as  a  unit  of  time,  determining  the  right  to  a  service  pension — he 
who  fell  short  of  that  length  of  time  is  barred  from  claiming  the  bene- 
fits of  a  service  pension  and  must  solely  rely  upon  the  disability  pension  ; 
he  who  exceeds  that  unit  of  time  by  honorable  service  is  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional pension  privileges  and  payment;  he  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  becomes  thereby,  in  some  instances,  entitled  for  illustrious  con- 
duct in  behalf  of  tin1  state  to  be  specially  pensioned,  or  to  add  to  the 
rate  of  pension  allowed  him  for  service.  No  instance  can  be  found 
where  pension  is  allowed  for  services  dishonorably  terminated  or  marked 
by  a  disreputable  record. 
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The  pension  has  been  held  np  as  the  secure  establishment  in  age  of 
the  veteran  soldier,  and  all  others  than  the  veterans  have  been  taught 
by  the  system  that  inasmuch  as  every  man  owes  his  life  to  the  state  the 
mere  tender  of  that  allegiance  does  not  give  a  right  to  a  pension.  A 
patriotic  state  cannot  afford  to  have  it  believed  by  its  citizens  that  for 
every  performance  of  duty  there  shall  be  more  than  such  payment  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  for  the  service  actually  rendered;  and 
indeed  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  if  the  state  shall  clothe,  arm, 
teed,  and  transport  its  troops,  it  may  upon  emergency  demand  their 
services  without  other  compensation  than  the  public  safety.  Such  seem 
to  be  the  teaching  and  ideas  of  the  foreign  pension  codes. 

The  foreign  pension  codes  are  based  upon  this  idea  of  the  duty  owed  to 
the  state,  and  that  the  same  is  to  be  rendered  without  regard  to  pension 
save  in  case  of  disability  or  long  service,  and  of  the  right  of  the  state  to 
demand  the  services  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  without  regard 
to  any  other  than  a  disability  pension,  and  that  the  pension  itself  is  a  mark 
of  extreme  honor,  reward  of  long  service,  or  distinguished  ability.  Gen- 
erals, lieutenant-generals — every  grade  of  military  officer  and  private 
alike — are  borne  upon  the  pension-rolls  of  the  countries  whereto  they  are 
entitled  either  by  reason  of  disablement  or  as  a  reward  for  faithful  and 
long-continued  services — wherein  the  vigor  of  the  man  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  old  age  has  found  the  soldier  worn  out  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

The  pension  systems  are  part  of  the  military  systems,  and  establish- 
ments; are  outgrowths  and  prolongations  thereof*. 

I  add  here  the  briefs  above  referred  to,  which,  while  incomplete,  are 
the  best  I  have  been  enabled  to  present  within  reasonable  space. 

THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM. 

In  France  there  are  two  classes  of  pensions.  The  first  for  service  and 
the  second  for  disability.  The  minimum  service  pension  is  due  upon 
having  served,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  thirty,  and  if  an  enlisted 
man,  twenty-live  years,  coupled  with  honorable  record  and  discharge. 

There  are  hundreds  of  modifications  of  the  rules  and  rates;  but  the 
service  pension  furnishes  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  measured 
in  the  French  system. 

The  second  or  disability  pension  is  based  upon  serious  and  incurable 
wounds  resulting  from  events  of  war  or  incurred  in  the  service  and  in 
line  of  duty;  or  upon  serious  and  incurable  disabilities  recognized  to 
be  from  fatigue  and  danger,  incident  to  the  service. 

The  classifications  of  these  disabilities  are  primarily  six. 

The  first  and  greatest  is  for  total  loss  of  vision  ;  second,  amputation 
of  two  limbs;  third,  amputation  of  one  limb;  fourth,  complete  loss  of 
the  use  of  two  limbs  or  a  disability  equivalent  thereto ;  fifth,  complete 
loss  of  the  use  of  one  limb  or  disability  equivalent  thereto;  sixth,  all 
lesser  disabilities. 

The  disabilities  named  in  the  first  five  classes  give  immediate  right 
to  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  military  service  pension.  Those  of  the 
sixth  class  give  title  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  To  commissioned  officers  and  others  of  a  relative  rank  if  they  are 
rendered  permanently  unfit  for  active  service;  and 

(2)  To  persons  below  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers  if  they  are 
rendered  unfit  for  active  service  and  unable  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

These  disability  pensions  are  given  without  regard  to  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  merely  upon  the  incurrence  of  the  disability  itself.    They  re- 
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semble  our  own  closely,  except  in  the  amounts  allowed,  and  in  the  very 
important  fact,  that  if  in  a  given  case  it  is  shown  that  causes  not  inci- 
dent to  the  service  are  a  factor  in  producing  the  disability,  the  right  to 
pension  is  thereby  defeated.  Our  laws  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions in  any  case  where  he  can  determine  the  origin  of  the  disability  to 
do  so,  and  to  allow  the  claim  for  what  may  be  due  to  the  service,  reject- 
ing it  for  what  may  be  due  to  other  causes. 

The  lowest  service  pension  allowed  to  drummers,  trumpeters,  buglers, 
and  all  others  who  rank  as  private  soldiers,  is  fcOO  francs  as  a  minimum 
and  750  as  a  maximum  per  annum. 

The  next,  a  equivalent  in  rank  to  a  corporal,"  is,  minimum  700  francs, 
maximum  000;  that  of  sergeant  and  equivalents,  minimum  800,  maxi- 
mum 1,100;  that  of  sergeant-major  and  equivalents,  including  drum 
and  fife  major,  chief  armorer,  first  class  musician,  &c,  is,  minimum 
900,  maximum  1,200. 

The  various  adjutants  are,  minimum  1,000  francs,  maximum  1,300;  the 
various  veterinaries,  minimum  1,400,  maximum  5,000;  the  various  mili- 
tary employes  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  minimum  1,100,  maximum 
5,000;  interpreters,  minimum  1,400,  maximum  5,000;  medical  staff, 
minimum  1,500,  maximum  10,500;  quartermasters  and  commissary 
staff*,  minimum  2,300,  maximum  10,500;  comptroller-general  and  staff, 
minimum  3,100,  maximum  10,(500. 

Field  and  line  officers  in  detail  as  follows:  Major-general,  minimum 
7,000 francs,  maximum  10,500;  brigadier-general,  minimum  6,000,  maxi- 
mum 8,000;  colonel,  minimum 4,500, maximum 6,000;  lieutenant-colonel, 
minimum  3,700,  maximum  5,000;  major,  minimum  3,000,  maximum 
4,000;  captain,  minimum  2,300,  maximum  3,300;  first  lieutenant,  mini- 
mum 1,700,  maximum  2,500;  second  lieutenant,  minimum  1,500,  maxi- 
mum 2,300. 

The  pension  in  the  various  grades  in  the  service  of  the  navy  is  as  in 
the  military  service  of  assimilated  ranks.  The  length  of  service  required 
is  twenty  live  years.  This  peculiarity  is  noticeable.  Officers  and  men 
alike  of  the  naval  service  of  France  may  be  detailed  for  duty  on  ships  of 
the  merchant  marine  without  loss  of  right  to  pension  because  of  such 
detail,  when,  as  the  translator  has  it  — 

All  Bailors  serving  in  the  navy  of  the  Governmenl  may  he  detailed  under  proper 

orders  in  the  merchant  service.  In  that  e;ise  they  are  considered  as  serving  the 
State  until  their  ret  urn  to  Prance,  and  their  services  are  counted  the  same  as  if  they 
had  not  left  the  vessel  from  which  they  were  so  detailed. 

As  before  stated  every  pension  lor  each  grade,  rank,  or  office,  has 
what  is  called  a  maximum  and  minimum  figure.  For  instance,  that  of 
a  private  soldier  has  a  minimum  of*  600  and  a  maximum  of  750  francs. 
The  minimum  pension  is  gained  by  the  length  of  service  above  stated, 
and  for  each  additional  year  of  service  the  pensioner  is  entitled  to  an 
addition  of  one-twentieth  of  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  until  the  maximum  is  attained.  An  applicant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  less  than  the  maximum  service  pension  is  allowed  an  addition 
for  active  campaign  service,  graded  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
service  in  the  campaigns  in  which  he  served. 

The  service  pension  is  an  absolute  right,  forfeited  only  for  crime  of 
infamous  degree,  desertion,  or  dismissal  on  a  competent  order  of  a  ju- 
dicial character. 

Widows  or  orphans  are  entitled  to  pension  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  would  entitle  the  soldier  or  marine  if  living. 

The  rate  of  pension  for  an  officer's  widow  is  one-third  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  military  service  pension  ;  and  of  privates  one-half  of  the 
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maximum  ;  but  if  the  husband  was  killed  iu  battle  or  died  while  with 
the  army  from  injuries  received  in  battle,  or  from  causes  due  to  events 
of  war,  the  rate  is  one  half  of  such  maximum  for  an  officer's  widow  and 
three-fourths  of  the  maximum  for  the  widow  of  an  enlisted  man. 

A  widow  may  enjoy  the  pensions  of  more  than  one  husband  until  a 
limit  of  six  thousand  francs  is  reached. 

If  there  be  children  of  the  soldier,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  peusion  due  the  widow  on  her  death  until  they  shall  severally  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  younger  receiving  the  pen- 
sions of  the  older  as  they  successively  pass  the  minority  limit,  the 
youngest  receiving  at  last  the  full  pension.  If  there  be  children  of  the 
soldier  by  a  former  marriage  the  pension  to  the  minors  is  equally  divided 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  marriages  without  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  each  issue. 

If  the  soldier  or  marine  left  minor  children  but  no  widow,  the  children 
in  such  case  are  entitled  to  the  amount  of  pension  the  widow  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive. 

The  right  to  pension  is  determined  by  a  military  tribunal  thereto  or- 
ganized at  the  time  the  soldier  quits  the  service. 

THE   GERMAN   SYSTEM   OF  PENSIONS. 

The  German  system  of  pensions  has  been  embodied  in  the  law  enacted 
June  27,  1871,  and  promulgated  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  iu  the 
name  of  the  German  Empire,  Federal  Council,  and  Imperial  Parliament 
consenting. 

It  is  embodied  in  117  paragraphs,  presenting  apparently  a  complete 
code  for  the  settlement  of  every  pension  question. 

Paragraph  2  declares  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  pension  as  follows  : 

Every  officer  and  military  surgeon  holding  the  rank  of  officer  who  draws  his  pay 
from  the  army  appropriations,  receives  a  life  pension  if,  after  a  period  of  service  of 
at  least  ten  years,  he  has  become  incapacitated  for  active  military  service,  and  is  dis- 
charged for  that  reason. 

If  the  incapacity  is  caused  by  a  wound  or  other  injury  received  in  the  service,  with- 
out  the  fault  of  the  person  thus  injured,  he  will  bo  entitled  to  a  pension  even  after  a 
shorter  term  of  service  than  ten  years. 

Paragraph  3  declares : 

The  following  are  considered  as  injuries  received  in  service: 

(a)  An  external  injury  received  in  active  military  service  in  war  or  peace. ' 

(b)  Other  permanent  injuries  to  health  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  military  service,  by  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases 
prevailing  in  the  place  where  the  service  is  performed,  especially  by  contagious  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  if  thereby  (a  and  b)  the  person  becomes  incapacitated  for  military 
service  in  the  field  or  for  garrison  duty. 

Paragraph  4  states : 

If  the  term  of  service  has  been  less  than  ten  years  (Par.  2)  the  claim  for  a  pension 
is  provisionally  limited  to  one  year  or  a  few  years,  as  the  incapacity  for  military  serv- 
ice cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  considered  as  permanent. 

With  restoration  to  entire  capacity  for  military  service  the  right  to  claim  a  pension 
ceases. 

If,  however,  the  disability  is  caused  by  a  wound  or  external  injury  received  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  the  pension  is  invariably  granted  for  life. 

Paragraph  5  is  as  follows : 

If  in  any  case,  other  than  that  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  an  officer  or  military 
surgeon  holding  the  rank  of  officer  becomes  disabled  before  the  completion  of  the 
tenth  year  of  service,  and  is  discharged  for  that  reason,  he  may,  in  case  of  need,  be 
granted  a  pension  either  for  a  certain  time  or  for  life. 
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Paragraph  6  provides : 

The  amount  of  pension  is  determined  by  the  time  of  service  and  the  pay  subject  to 
pension  (Par.  10)  of  the  rank  held  for  at  least  one  year  of  service. 

The  service  pension  is  twenty-eightieths  of  the  pay  of  the  rank  of  the 
officer,  or  one-eightieth  for  each  additional  year  of  service,  not  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  full  pay. 

Paragraph  12  is  quoted  in  the  following 

CLAIMS  FOR  INCREASE  OF  PENSION,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  THE   INCREASE. 

Every  officer,  or  military  surgeon  holding  the  rank  of  officer  who  has  become  dis- 
abled through  the  war,  and  has  become  incapacitated  for  further  military  service, 
which  facts  must  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved,  is  granted  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion, as  follows : 

(a)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  500  thalers,  or  less,  an  increase  of  200  thalers  per 
annum  is  granted. 

(6)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  550  and  600  thalers  it  is  increased  to  800 
thalers  per  annum. 

(c)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  600  and  800  thalers  an  increase  of  200 
thalers  per  annum  is  granted. 

(d)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  800  and  900  thalers  it  is  increased  to  1,000 
thalers  per  annum. 

(e)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  900  thalers,  or  more,  an  increase  of  100  thalers  per 
annum  is  granted. 

The  time  spent  in  the  military  service  of  the  Empire  or  one  of  the 
states  constituting  the  Empire  is  counted  in  determining  the  length  of 
service. 

Participation  in  any  campaign  of  the  imperial  army  or  navy  is 
counted  as  adding  one  year  to  the  term  of  service. 

Throughout  this  code  previous  obligations  of  the  states  constituting 
the  German  Empire  are  recognized  as  binding  upon  the  Empire  in  the 
matter  of  pensions. 

Questions  of  rank,  title,  and  service  are  determined  as  follows,  as 
specified  in  paragraph  20 : 

The  highest  military  administrative  authorities  of  the  part  of  the  army  in  which  the 
officer  has  served  will  determine  the  amount  of  the  pension,  and  attend  to  all  the 
formalities  connected  with  it. 

Paragraph  27  provides,  that  officers  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  are 
obliged  to  prove  disability,  but  at  sixty  years  of  age  they  need  not  fur- 
nish any  proof  when  making  an  application  to  be  retired  with  pension. 

In  both  the  French  and  German  systems  admission  to  invalid  soldiers' 
homes  forfeits  the  right  to  pension. 

In  both  the  French  and  German  systems  no  increase  of  pension  can 
be  allowed  for  disability  later  than  five  years  after  the  right  to  pension 
has  arisen  on  account  of  increased  disability. 

The  granting  of  pensions  to  widows  is  designated  as  "  special."  They 
accrue  to  those  whose  husbands  have  fallen  in  the  war  or  who  have  died 
from  wounds  either  during  the  war  or  later,  or  who  have  become  ill  of 
an  injury  received  during  the  war  and  havedied  in  consequence  "within 
one  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  for  the  whole  term  of  widowhood 
and  one  year  after  remarriage."  Widows  of  general  officers  are  allowed 
500  thalers ;  of  staff  officers,  400 ;  of  captains  and  lower  grades,  300.  An 
educational  grant  of  50  thalers  is  allowed  if  a  child  has  lost  its  mother, 
and  75  thalers  is  paid  for  every  child  of  an  officer  or  military  surgeon 
holding  the  rank  of  an  officer  until  the  completion  of  17  years  of  age. 
The  surviving  father  or  grandfather  and  the  surviving  mother  or  grand- 
mother will  be  paid  an  annual  sum  of  50  thalers  in  case  the  deceased 
was  the  only  support,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  actual  need  of  such 
assistance. 
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In  both  the  French  and  German  systems  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  consequences  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  war  resulting 
iu  extraordinary  t  rials  and  privations,  exposures,  and  dangers  to  life  and 
health,  malarial  influences,  &c. 

Similar  provisions  to  those  above  enacted  are  made  for  the  rank  of 
the  navy  and  their  widows  and  survivors. 

Paragraph  58  is  as  follows : 

Persons  classed  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  can  claim  as 
invalid  pension  if  they  have  become  disabled  through  an  injury  received  in  the  serv- 
ice, or  after  the  term  of  service  of  at  least  eight  years. 

After  having  been  in  the  active  service  eighteen  years,  or  a  longer  period,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  prove  disability  for  claiming  a  pension. 

Paragraph  01  specifies  those  who  are  half  invalids. 
Paragraph  03  specifies  those  who  are  invalids. 
Paragraph  04  is  as  follows: 

The  following  are  considered  as  provisions  for  invalids:  A  pension,  an  increase  of 
pension,  a  certificate  for  appointment  in  the  civil  service,  admission  to  a  Soldiers' 
Home,  an  employment  in  the  garrison  service. 

Paragraph  65  is  as  follows: 

The  invalid  pensions  granted  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  entitled  to 
a  pension  are  divided  iuto  five  classes  for  every  grade.  The  amounts  paid  per  month 
are  as  follows : 


First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Thalers. 
It 
12 
11 
10 

Thalers. 
11 
9 
8 
7 

Thalers. 

9 
7 
6 
5 

Thalers. 

7 
5 
4 
3 

Thalers. 

4 

;{ 

2 

These  pensions,  graded  according  to  the  different  ranks,  are  granted 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  0. 
Paragraph  00.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  first-class  is  granted — 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  thirty-six  years,  without  any  necessity  for  the  person 
to  prove  that  he  is  an  invalid. 

(6)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  after  a  term  of  twenty-live  years,  or  (2)  through 
injuries  received  in  the  service,  have  become  entirely  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
who  need  constant  care  and  attendance. 

Paragraph  07.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  second  class  is  granted — 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  thirty  years,  without  any  proof  of  being  an  invalid. 

(b)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have  become  entirely  unable  to  earn  a  living,  after 
a  term  of  service  of  twenty  years,  or  (2)  through  Injuries  received  in  the  service. 

Paragraph  (>8.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  third  class  is  granted: 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  twenty-four  years  without  any  proof  of  being  an  in- 
valid. 

(b)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have^ilmost  entirely  become  unable  to  earn  a  living 
after  a  term  of  service  of  fifteen  years,  or  (2)  through  an  injury  received  in  the  service. 

Paragraph  69.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  fourth  class  is  granted  : 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  eighteen  years  without  proof  of  being  an  invalid. 

(b)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have  partly  become  unable  to  earn  a  living  after  a 
term  of  service  of  twelve  years,  or  (2)  through  some  injury  received  in  the  service. 

Paragraph  70.  The  iuvalid  pension  of  the  fifth  class  is  granted  : 

(a)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have  become  incapacitated  for  any  military  service 
after  a  term  of  service  of  eight  years;  or  (2)  through  an  injury  received  in  the  service 
mentioned  in  paragraph  59  under  a,  b,  and  d. 

(b)  To  half  invalids,  who  (1)  have  become  incapacitated  for  service  in  the  field  or 
at  sea,  after  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years,  or  (2)  through  an  injury  received  iu 
the  service,  mentioned  in  paragraph  59  under  a,  b,  and  d. 
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Paragraph  71.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  have  become  provahly 
invalids  through  the  war  receive  an  increase  of  pension  of  2  thalers  per  month  in 
addition  to  their  pension. 

Paragraph  72.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  provably  by  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  service,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  have  lost  some  limb,  have  become 
blind,  or  have  been  seriously  and  incurably  injured,  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pen- 
sion and  their  increase  of  pension,  an  additional  amount  for  such  loss  or  injury.  This 
additional  amount  is  6  thalers  per  month  : 

(a)  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  if  the  person  has  not  the  full  use  of  the 
other  eye.  • 

Blindness  in  one  eye  is  considered  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  same  : 

(b)  For  the  loss  of  speech ; 

(c)  For  the  loss  of  power  to  move  a  hand,  arm,  or  foot  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
it  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

This  additional  amount  may  likewise  be  granted : 

{d)  For  serious  injury  to  other  important  external  or  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
which  in  their  consequences  as  to  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  must  be  considered 
equal  to  a  loss  of  a  limb. 

The  additional  amounts  mentioned  under  a,  b,  c,  d  can  only  exceed  the  sum  of 
twelve  thalers  per  month  in  case  the  person  has  become  an  invalid  by  a  wound  or 
external  injury  (paragraph  59,  a  and  b)  received  in  the  service. 

The  above  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  additional  amount  of  six  or  twelve 
thalers  per  month  paid  for  blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Paragraph  73.  Invalids  who  have  lost  one  limb  are  considered  entirely  unable  to 
earn  a  living,  and  those  who  have  lost  both  limbs  or  both  arms  and  cannot  exist 
without  some  one  to  take  care  of  them. 

Paragraph  74.  Non-commissioned  officers,  from  the  first  sergeant  downward,  are, 
after  a  term  of  eighteen  years  of  service,  granted  an  increase  of  pension  of  halt'  a 
thaler  per  month  for  every  additional  year  of  service,  if  it  can  he  proved  that  they 
have  become  entire  invalids. 

The  pension  which  is  increased  in  this  way  must  not  aside,  from  the  additional 
amounts  mentioned  in  paragraphs  7]  and  72,  exceed  the  entire  pay  of  the  place  which 
the  invalid  occupied  in  {he  Army. 

Paragraph  !>  1  grants  pensions  to  widows  of  those  who  died  in  the  serv- 
ice or  in  consequence  thereof  within  one  year  thereafter,  until  one  year 
utter  remarriage,  or  through  life  if  they  remain  unmarried. 

Widows  of  first  sergeants  shall  receive  i)  thalers  per  month  ;  widows 
of  sergeants  and  non-commissioned  officers  7  thalers  per  month ;  widows 
of  privates  5  thalers  per  month. 

(Jnenumerated  classes  have  the  rates  of  pension  based  upon  pay,  the 
rules  being  numerous  and  complex,  and  the  rates  corresponding*  in  num- 
ber. 

Paragraph  96  is  as  follows: 

For  every  child  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  paragraph  94  the  amount  of  3£ 
thalers  per  month  is  paid,  to  aid  in  its  education,  till  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth 
year;  and  if  the  child  has  lost  its  mother,  or  loses  her  during  that  period,  5  thalers 
per  month  is  paid. 

A  surviving  father  or  grandfather  and  the  surviving  mother  or  grandmother  re- 
ceive 3J -thalers  per  mouth  in  case  the  deceased  was  their  sole  support  and  as  long 
as  they  are  in  actual  need. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  German  as  in  the  French  system  there 
are  two  bases,  upon  either  one  of  which  a  claim  for  pension  may  be  es- 
tablished. The  first  is  length  of  service,  and  the  second  is  disability  in 
the  service.  The  basis  of  calculation  &  the  rate  to  be  paid  is  in  every 
instance  almost  that  of  the  rank  held  by  the  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  at  the  time  that  his  right  to  pension  accrues,  which  in  nearly 
every  instance  that  can  be  conceived  of  under  the  French  and  German 
systems  is  the  time  of  discharge,  the  soldier  thus  getting  the  benefit  of 
all  promotions  made  during  his  term  of  service. 

THE  SPANISH  SYSTEM. 

The  Spanish  system  of  pension  laws  presents  some  peculiar  features. 
Under  date  of  June  9.  1868,  a  royal  order  issued  from  the  ministry  of 
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war  that  to  prevent  suffering  or  privations  on  the  part  of  applicants  for 

pensions  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  active  service  such  appli- 
cant sliali  be  borne  upon  the  rolls  and  receive  pay  until  his  application 
has  been  passed  upon. 

Royal  order  of  July  6,  1865,  was  issued  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  wouuded  or  disabled  soldiers  begging  in  the  public  streets, 
wherein  it  was  provided,  first,  that  the  applications  from  generals,  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  on  account  of  disabilities  incurred  in  battle,  or  by 
reason  of  hardships  of  service  shall  be  given  preference  and  expedited  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  military  bureaus;  second,  the  military  authori- 
ties are  carefully  to  inform  of  their  rights  all  soldiers  leaving  the  army 
on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  the  service,  whether  from  wounds 
received  or  from  sickness. 

Paragraphs  7,  8,  !>,  10,  and  11  provide  for  rations  and  pay  to  be  given 
disabled  soldiers  at  their, homes  pending  decision  upon  their  applica- 
tions for  pensions,  either  through  the  civil  or  military  authorities,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  They  arc  to  report  once  a  month  to  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  their  place  of  residence. 
Soldiers  found  begging  are  to  be  arrested  and  investigated  ;  but  if  their 
destitution  is  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  superior  officer  the 
latter  is  to  be  suspended,  and  if  the  mendicant  is  not  in  need,  or  is  an 
impostor,  he  is  to  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  Spanish  law  the  pension  of  a  widow  ceases  during  the  period 
of  her  remarriage,  and  is  resumed  in  case  she  again  becomes  a  widow. 

Some  of  the  rates  of  pensions  paid  under  the  law  of  Spain  are  here 
annexed. 

if  by  reason  of  wound  or  other  accident  of  war  ;i  soldier  loses  his 
sight  cr  the  entire  use  of  a  limb  he  receives — if  colonel,  32,000  reals 
($1,000);  if  lieutenant-colonel,  25,000  ($1,250);  if  a  major,  22,000 
($1,100) ;  if  a  captain,  15,000  ($750)  ;  if  a  lieutenant,  8,000  ($100) ;  if  a 
sublieutenant,  6,000  (8300). 

The  real  in  our  money  is  worth  about  5  cents. 

After  20  years  of  service  a  sergeant  receives  per  month  $G;  after  25 
years  of  service,  87.50;  after  30  years  of  service,  $8.  A  sergeant  en- 
tirely disabled  by  accidental  injuries  received  in  theservice  shall  receive 
the  regular  retired  rate  of  pension  per  month,  from  $2.25  to  $6.75; 
corporals  and  privates  of  all  branches  of  the  service  receive  as  service 
pensions  after  20  years  of  service,  or  in  cases  of  total  disability,  from 
$2.25  to  $7.50  per  month.  In  case  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  or  in 
the  operations  of  war,  these  amounts  an1  slightly  added  to.  In  case  of 
decorations  additional  pensions  are  given. 

In  the  Spanish  system  also,  both  service  and  disability  are  recognized 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  pensions. 

THE  RUSSIAN    SYSTEM. 

In  the  Russian  system  retirement  to  all  officers  is  allowed  after 
twenty-five  years  of  faithful  service,  on  half  pay,  and  after  thirty-five 
years,  on  full  pay.  An  officer  retired  on  account  of  permanent  ill-health 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  one-third  of  his  salary  after  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  to  two-thirds  of  his  salary  after  twenty  years,  and  to  the  full 
amount  after  thirty  years. 

Any  officer  or  employe"  having  contracted  an  incurable  disease,  such 
as  paralysis,  insanity,  or  blindness,  is  entitled  on  retirement  to  one-third 
of  his  salary  after  five  years  of  service,  to  two-thirds  after  ten  years 
of  service,  and  to  the  full  amount  after  twenty  years  of  service. 
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The  pension  of  a  retired  officer  ceases,  first,  when  he  re-enters  the 
Government  service ;  second,  when  he  enters  without  permission  the 
service  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  third,  if  he  remain  abroad  for  over 
five  years  without  special  permission. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  widows  and  children  of  deceased  officers. 
Widow's  pension  terminates  by  death,  remarriage,  entering  a  monas- 
tery, or  by  judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  The  widow's  rate  is  one-half 
of  that  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  one-half  of  the  remaining  one- 
third  to  each  child  of  a  pensionable  age  up,  to  the  total  amount.  Tfie 
pensionable  age  ceases  with  girls  at  eighteen  and  with  boys  at  twenty- 
one.  Children  under  these  ages  are  entitled  to  pension  if  not  supported 
in  educational  institutions,  provided  the  girl  does  not  marry.  The  pro- 
portion of  pension  to  each  minor  is  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  father,  or 
the  total  amount  among  the  entire  family. 

In  cases  of  an  incurable  disease  rendering  children  unable  to  support 
themselves  they  retain  their  pension  until  death. 

Three  grand  divisions  of  wounded  officers  are  made,  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  which  receive  as  pension  the  full  amount  of  pay  with- 
out regard  to  length  of  service.  To  carefully  look  after  these  wounded 
men,  there  is  appointed  by  the  Empire  a  special  permanent  committee 
to  better  provide  for  wounded  officers,  for  their  families,  and  their  in- 
terests. This  committee  extends  its  care  to  all  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  received  wounds 
or  injuries  in  battle,  or,  in  general,  in  carrying  out  the  different  duties 
connected  with  the  service,  and  also  to  the  surviving  families  or  chil- 
dren of  officers,  provided  such  officers  have  not  adequate  means  of 
subsistence.  A  general  is  regarded  as  having  adequate  means  if  he  have 
30,000  rubles,  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  Any  other  officer,  if  he  has 
one-half  this  amount. 

The  amount  of  pensions  paid  to  commissioned  officers  ranges  in  the 
first  rank  from  300  to  1,716  rubles,  the  first  being  for  an  ensign  or  cor- 
net, and  the  Last  being  for  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  general.  Their  fam- 
ilies receive  for  the  same  grades  from  128  to  1,143  rubles.  The  widow 
of  an  officer  killed  in  war  is  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  her  husband's 
pension;  and  in  case  of  her  death,  the  children.  The  wounded  soldiers 
committee,  in  default  of  both  widow  and  children,  may  grant  the  pension 
to  the  deceased  officer's  parents,  or  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  long  as 
they  are  minors. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  wounded  in  war  or  in  time  of 
peace  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  are  entitled,  to  pen- 
sion from  the  invalid  fund  in  various  sums  ranging  from  14.28  to  57.15 
rubles. 

The  pension  system  in  Russia  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
mutual  insurance  company  operation.  The  fund  was  established  in 
L859  by  a  donation  from  the  imperial  treasury  of  7,500,000  rubles.  All 
the  beneficiaries  legal  and  possible  of  this  fund  were  from  thenceforth 
assessed  0  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  their  salaries  until 
the  date  of  the  first  payment  of  pension,  which  began  about  the  year 
1805.  The  fund  had  then  increased  to  18,000,000  rubles.  In  1880  the 
principal  of  the  fund  reached  the  sum  of  08,000,000  of  rubles.  The 
number  of  beneficiaries  it  will  be  seen  is  very  small. 

Statistics  and  facts  are  lacking  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Russian 
pension  system.  It  consists  of  grants  made  probably  at  the  will  of  the 
Czar  from  the  military  treasury, which  cannot  be  calculated  and  which 
are  not  tabulated. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  pension  system  in  operation  in  Russia, 
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THE   ITALIAN   AND   TURKISH   SYSTEMS. 

There  are  no  striking  features  in  the  Italian  and  Turkish  systems. 
Their  main  features  are  largely  like  those  of  other  continental  nations, 
and  are  based  upon  the  same  considerations;  first,  of  service,  and  sec- 
ond, of  disability. 

THE   CHINESE   SYSTEM. 

The  most  complicated  and  minutely  detailed  system  for  the  granting  of 
pensions  is  that  of  the  Empire  of"  China,  which  still  retains  in  force  orders, 
regulations,  and  statutes  dating  from  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  amendments  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  in  the  case  of  other  nations,  the  pension  is  for  both  ser- 
vices and  disability.  The  service  age  is  fixed  at  sixty  years.  The  amount 
of  pension  depends  not  only  upon  the  service,  but  upon  the  quality  of 
the  service  and  the  character  and  degree  of  peril  to  which  exposed  dur- 
ing service,  ii'  a  man  was  in  the  army  and  disabled,  but  not  in  active 
campaigning,  in  many  instances  he  would  be  entitled  simply  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rank  that  he  may  have  attained,  but  would  not  be 
granted  pay  or  a  pension.  In  some  instances  if  a  man  has  sons  or  a 
son  in  the  imperial  service  his  support  devolves  upon  them  and  pension 
is  not  allowed.  Divisions  are  made  of  wounded  soldiers  into  classes 
according  to  the  length  of  time  assigned  for  recovery.  Five  such  classes 
have  been  created:  Wounds  are  known  as  first  class,  second  class,  third 
class,  &c.  For  a  considerable  time  differences  were  made  in  the  amount 
of  pensions  to  be  allowed  for  wounds  made  by  spent  cannon-balls.  Gratu- 
ities were  given  on  account  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  service  by  the  regu- 
lar attendants  of  the  members  of  the  Banner  Corps,  so  called.  Sacri- 
fices and  the  sacred  rites  of  religion  were  to  be  performed  at  the  graves 
of  militia  men  leaving  no  heirs.  A  difference  was  made  in  losses  to 
marines  and  soldiers  of  the  Coast  Guard  exposed  to  peril  in  the  outer 
and  in  the  inuer  seas,  the  frontier  service  being  regarded  as  more  hon- 
orable. Under  certain  circumstances  provisions  are  made  for  the  widow 
and  for  the  son  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the  service.  Those  who  served 
and  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  front  ranks  are  regarded  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  Those  who  suffered  disablement  in  what  may 
be  called  the  "subordinate  services,"  such  as  guard  duty  or  train-guard 
duty,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  an  army  and  in  positions  less  exposed  to 
the  actual  dangers  of  war  receive  correspondingly  less,  and  the  pen- 
sion system  is  made  a  prolongation  and  continuance  of  the  rewards 
offered  for  valor  and  honorable  service  in  battle. 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  are  composed,  first,  of  the  Eighth 
and  Manchu  Banner  Corps;  second,  the  Army  of  the  Green  Standard 
or  Chinese  provincial  forces;  and,  third,  the  irregulars,  or  Braves. 

All  descendants  of  the  Mongolian  and  Chinese  soldiery  of  the  con- 
quest are  enrolled  in  the  Eighth  and  Manchu  Banner  Corps. 

The  Army  of  the  Green  Standard  is  employed  to  garrison  strategical 
points  throughout  the  provinces,  to  act  as  custodians  of  the  treasury, 
granaries,  gaols,  to  escort  prisoners  of  wTar,  to  convoy  treasures,  and 
to  perform  other  miscellaneous  duties.  The  joensions  given  vary  ac- 
cording to  which  of  these  great  corps  the  applicant  may  have  rendered 
service  in.  The  regulations  themselves  for  the  granting  of  pensions 
seem  originally  to  have  sprung  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
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imperial  power,  which,  during  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  time,  have 
gradually  been  molded  into  a  system  whose  rules  in  full  cannot  be 
reproduced,  but  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate.  As 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  code  it  may  be  stated  that  the  word 
u  gratuity,"  employed  where  we  would  use  the  word  a  pension,"  means 
literally  "  a  mark  of  compassionate  distinction,"  and  is  conferred  by 
the  emperor,  and  by  him  alone,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  acquired 
under  a  specified  condition  of  age  and  service  alone.  This  is  the 
gratuity  pension  which  still  exists,  nor  can  any  officer  or  soldier  claim 
it  as  a  right,  the  granting  of  it  being  entirely  optional  with  the  sovereign. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

MINOR   CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  minor  children  entitled  to  pension  is  diminishing  and 
must  continue  rapidly  so  to  do.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  additional 
amount  allowed  them  of  $2  per  month  is  inadequate  for  their  ordinary 
support.  This  is  far  less  in  amount  than  the  cost  of  the  support  of 
charity  children  in  any  of  our  great  institutions,  no  odds  how  ably 
conducted,  and  there  should  be  enough  allowed,  which,  coupled  with 
a  reasonable  exertion  upon  their  part,  would  prevent  them  from  suffer- 
ing. The  amount  of  $5  per  month  does  not  seem  to  me  excessive,  and 
where  incurable  and  disabling  disease  exists  the  pension  should  con- 
tinue during  life. 

DATE   OF  DEPENDENCE. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  phraseology  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1SS0,  should  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  wise  and  kind  intention  of 
its  iramers.  Under  the  proper  construction  of  that  act  its  benefits  are 
limited  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  at  the  very  date  of  its 
approval,  and  those  who  subsequently, from  aggravation  of  their  malady, 
become  totally  helpless  are  barred  from  its  privileges. 

DATE    OF   WIDOW'S   PENSION. 

Under  existing  law  a  widow's  pension  certificate  can  only  bear  date 
from  the  day  on  which  she  files  her  application.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  relations  of  husband  and  wife  makes  us  know  that  the  last 
thought  which  often  occurs  to  the  widow  is  that  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
sults of  death.  Moreover  there  is  a  sense  of  delicacy  which  prevents  a 
woman  from  immediately  making  application  to  be  availed  of  the  re- 
sults of  her  husband's  death,  and  so  between  cares,  delicacy,  and  some 
times  ignorance  of  right,  long  intervals  elapse  between  the  death  of 
the  husband  and  the  tiling  of  the  application  of  the  widow.  In  such 
cases  as  may  hereafter  arise  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  should  allow 
the  commencement  of  the  pension  to  date  from  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, where  the  other  conditions  required  by  the  law  are  present. 

DOUBLE   PENSIONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  section  4718  E.  S.  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  more  than  one  pension  to  one  and  the  same 
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person;  and  to  prohibit  the  receipt  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  a  pension 
by  a  person  receiving,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  an  accrued  pension 

SUBSEQUENT  PROMOTIONS  TO  PENSION-SERVICES. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  presented  to  Congress  a  request  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  which  declares  that  a  pension  shall  be  graded  according, 
to  the  rank  of  the  claimant  at  the  time  that  the  injury  was  received, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  claimant  might  subsequently  have 
been  promoted  for  meritorious  services  and  in  good  faith.  One  instance 
will  illustrate  many  : was  a  sergeant  in  the regi- 
ment. He  contracted  a  malady  which  would  have  been  at  the  time  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  discharge  from  the  military  service,  but  he 
waived  this  right  given  by  his  condition  and  served  with  gallantry  and 
distinction,  followed  by  his  malady,  it  is  true,  through  more  than  four 
years  of  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out  as  full  colonel 
and  brevet  brigadier-general,  having  won  every  step  intermediate  by 
honorable  service.  He  died  shortly  after  of  the  disorder  which  had 
followed  him  from  the  time  of  his  fust  service. 

In  allowing  the  pension,  the  claim  being  well  established,  the  Com- 
missioner was  obliged  to  say  to  the  widow,  that  under  existing  law 
the  only  pension  that  could  be  allowed  her  was  that  of  the  widow  of  a 
sergeant,  and  that  all  that  her  husband  had  since  heroically  performed 
availed  nothing  in  determining  her  pecuniary  rights.  The  suggestion 
of  the  Commissioner  is  that  the  rank,  subsequently  acquired  bona  lide, 
should  be  considered  by  the  Commissioner  in  determining  the  amount 
of  pension  to  be  allowed. 

DEAFNESS. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendations  made  in  my  reports  for  1885 
and  188G  as  to  additional  legislation  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  deafness  from  the  service.  The  present  rate  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  disability  resulting,  and  1  respectfully  recommend 
that  a  total  of  $30  per  month  for  total  deafness,  (with  intermediate  grades, 
to  be  determined  according  to  the  degree  of  disability,)  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  number  of  applicants  under  this  provision  is  and  would  be  very 
small,  and  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  inconsiderable. 


AMPUTATIONS. 

Some  discretion  should  be  lodged  in  the  Commissioner  in  correcting 
discrepancies  in  rates  of  pension  for  loss  of  limbs,  or  Congress  should  be 
asked  by  direct  enactment  to  establish  a  table  of  rates  for  loss  of  limbs. 
The  existing  laws  upon  this  point  are  inharmonious  and  are  unjust. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why,  if  the  amputation  of  a  leg  at  the  hip 
joint  entitles  a  claimant  to  $45  per  month,  the  loss  of  a  leg  and  arm 
should  together  be  rated  at  but  $36.  If,  again,  $45  be  taken  as  a  proper 
pension  for  a  leg  amputated  at  the  hip  joint,  then  the  disability  for  per- 
forming manual  labor  from  the  loss  of  the  foot  and  the  hand  should  not 
be  graded  at  a  less  figure.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  a 
single  limb  is  an  entire  disablement  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor, 
in  consequence  of  the  nervous  and  other  afflictions  which  follow.    There 
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are  certainly  many  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  two  members  of  the 
body  is  followed  by  an  equally  great  disability. 
The  law  fixes  the  following  ratings  for  amputations  : 

Amputation  at  shoulder  or  hip  joint $45  00 

Total  disability  of  arm  or  leg 36  00 

Loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot 36  00 

Total  disability  in  one  baud  and  one  foot 36  00 

Amputation  at  or  above  elbow  or  knee 36  90 

Loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot 30  00 

SUBSEQUENT   SERVICE   IN   UNITED   STATES  NAVY  BY  CONFEDERATES. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  March  3,  1877,  dis- 
criminates unjustly  against  claimants  who,  having  previously  served 
in  the  Confederate  army,  subsequently  served  honorably  in  the  United 
States  Navy.     The  act  I  respectfully  submit  should  be  amended  to  read : 

That  tbe  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  money  on  account  of  pensions  to  any 
person,  or  to  the  widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who,  in  any  man-' 
ner,  engaged  in  or  aided  or  abetted  the  late  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  such  persons  as  afterward  volun- 
tarily enlisted  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  while  in  such  serv- 
ice, incurred  disability  from  a  wound  or  injury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "  or  Navy  "  makes  the  law  fair  to  all  classes 
intended  to  be  covered  by  it. 

PAYMENTS  TO  UNFIT   PERSONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  iaw  be  so  altered  and  amended  as 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  be  authorized  to  order  the 
payment  of  pension  to  the  wile  of  a  pensioner  or  to  a  suitable  person 
in  behalf  of  the  children  of  a  pensioner,  in  eases  where  the  pensioner 
shows  by  his  habits  that  lie  is  an  unfit  person  to  receive  or  disburse 
such  pension,  or  because  of  his  incompetence,  not  arising  perhaps  to 
the  degree  of  lunacy,  but  such  as  to  prove  him  a  spendthrift,  or  in 
eases  where  lie  is  an  inebriate,  or  in  cases  where  his  money  is  spent 
upon  improper  persons  or  in  improper  ways.  The  law  as  at  present 
existing  limits  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  very  greatly  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  authorizes  him  to  direct  payment  to  the  wife  or  guardian 
only  in  cases  of  insanity  or  other  mental  incapacity,  or  imprisonment 
for  offenses  against  the  laws.  Payments  so  ordered  made  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  pensioner  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children 
should  of  course  be  made  only  upon  bond  properly  executed. 

DEPENDENT  MOTHERS  AND  FATHERS. 

The  commencement  of  the  period  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  a 
father  or  mother  in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  pension  is  now  fixed 
at  the  soldier's  death.  1  respectfully  suggest  that  the  recognition  of 
dependence  and  the  claim  of  the  father  and  mother  upon  the  son  for 
support  is  too  narrowly  bounded  by  fixing  the  period  of  dependence  at 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  son.  If  the  condition  of  dependence 
has  arisen  without  fault  of  the  father  or  mother  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  the  son — that  is,  if  that  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  to 
exist  without  fault  upon  the  part  of  the  parents,  which,  if  the  son  had 
been  living,  would  have  thrown  the  burden  of  support  upon  him,  that 
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condition,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  recognized  in  the  law.    The  greater 
the  age  the  greater  the  natural  right  and  claim  on  the  son  for  support. 

NEW  AGENCIES. 

For  years  the  center  of  the  pension  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  moving  towards  the  west  and  the  south,  so  that  the 
four  largest  western  agencies,  as  shown  by  their  annual  reports  for  the 
year  1887,  are  paying  an  average  of  34,628  pensioners.  The  addition 
of  the  Mexican  War  pensioners  under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  still 
further  increased  this  ratio,  and  throws  the  center  of  the  pension  popu- 
lation still  farther  to  the  west  and  south.  I  have  therefore  in  my  esti- 
mates, submitted  for  transmission  through  the  Treasury  Department, 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  agencies.  Power  is 
lodged  in  the  President  to  establish  agencies  tor  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions wherever,  in  his  judgment,  they  should  be  established,  looking 
to  the  public  interests  and  those  of  tin1,  pensioners;  but  the  provision 
is  nugatory  unless  appropriation  be  made  for  the  payment  of  expenses. 
1  have  asked  for  the  additional  salaries  of  two  pension  agents  and  a 
very  small  additional  amount  for  clerk-hire,  limiting  the  extra  call  for 
this  service  to  810,000  per  year  at  both  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  expeditious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these  pension 
agents  requires  tin;  establishment  of  additional  agencies.  True  econ- 
omy in  this  matter  consists  in  thoroughly  equipping  the  govermental  serv- 
ice. The  agencies  now  existing  are  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 
More  work  is  being  done  by  them  than  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— more  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  an  equal  number.  A 
delay  of  a  few  days  is  always  the  occasion  for  load  and  discontented  com- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  pensioners  who  are  to  be  paid,  and  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  urging  the  additional  expenses  for  and  on  account  of  the  agencies 
of  the  sums  above  specified  and  amounting  to  $18,000. 

MEXICAN   SERVICE   PENSION   ACT   OF   JANUARY  U0,   1887. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  work  upon  the  Mexican  service  pen- 
sions under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  in  the  Old  War  and  Navy 
Division,  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Record  Division,  and  by 
the  volunteered  service  out  of  office  hours  of  numbers  of  employes,  was 
so  advanced  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  eight  thousand  of  these 
pensions  had  been  granted.  I  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation 
and  for  leave  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  clerks  for  this  service. 
Congress  decided  not  to  grant  the  increase,  so  I  was  compelled  to  delay 
the  current  work,  to  indefinitely  postpone  and  thus  virtually  defeat  the 
operations  of  the  Mexican  pension  act,  or  to  avail  myself  of  the  extra 
services  of  the  employes  in  the  Bureau.  I  acknowledge  with  satisfac- 
tion that  very  many  among  them  rendered  these  services  cheerfully, 
pleasantly,  and  efficiently.  I  desire  also  to  mention  in  this  connection 
the  services  of  the  Certificate  Division,  which  worked  with  unceasing- 
zeal,  thereby  making  the  promises  of  the  law  good  to  these  aged  vet- 
erans. 

I  renew  my  request  for  additional  clerical  force  during  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  that  1  maybe  enabled,  without  making  extra  demands 
upon  the  clerks  now  in  the  service,  to  complete  and  satisfy  the  Mexican 
pension  claims.    They  are  those  of  aged  persons  who  have  waited  a 
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period  of  nearly  forty  years  for  the  display  of  their  country's  gener- 
osity, and  aid  to  reach  them  must  be  speedily  extended. 

SUMMARY   OF  TABLES. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  summary  of  the 
tables  annexed  to  this  report.  They  show  a  condition  of  business  that 
is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  I  submit  it  without  further  comment. 

Table  No.  1  shows  as  follows : 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  400,007  pensioners,  classified  as 
follows:  294,445  Army  invalids;  85,010  Army  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  relatives;  3,281  Navy  invalids;  1,973  Navy  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives;  1,009  survivors  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  11,831  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war;  7,503  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  895  widows  of  those  who  served  in 
said  war,  which  latter  class  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1887. 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  55,194 
new  pensioners;  and  the  names  of  -,707  whose  pensions  had  been  pre- 
viously dropped  were  restored  to  the  rolls,  making  an  aggregate  of 
57,901  pensioners  added  during  the  year. 

During  the  same  period  the  names  of  17,677  pensioners  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  rolls  of 
40,224  names. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
shown  to  be  $130.10,  a  gain  of  average  annual  value  over  last  year  of 
$7.87.  The  aggregate  annual  value  :>f  all  pensions  is  $52,824,641.22,  an 
increase  of  like  value  for  the  year  of  $8,116,633.78. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  dining  the  year  was  $73,467,581.87,  an 
increase  in  amount  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,669,750.26,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  and  the  annual  values  being  due  to  tirst  pay- 
ments, including"  accrued  "and  u arrears." 

The  amount  paid  to  44,019  new  pensioners  during  the  year  upon  first 
payment  was  $25,166,990.06,  and  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  pension  agents  1 1,683  of  this  class  unpaid  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  on  which  there  was  due  $3,924,783.11. 

Table  No.  2  shows  as  follows: 

There  were  17,(>77  pensioners,  whose  names  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls.  They  have  been  so  classified  as  to  show  the  number  of  widows 
with,  and  those  without,  minor  children ;  the  number  of  minor  children 
who  were  pensioned  in  their  own  right,  and  the  number  of  dependent 
mothers  and  fathers.  It  also  shows  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  roll,  with  a  like  subdivision  of  the  widows'  class. 

Table  No.  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  balances  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  iss;0-\s7. 

Table  No.  4  exhibits  the  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  pension  by 
each  agent,  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  as  shown  by  their  accounts- 
current.  This  table  also  shows  a  disbursement  of  $19,941.95  for  pay- 
ment of  arrears  of*  pensions  in  cases  where  the  original  pension  was 
granted  prior  to  January  25,  1879,  and  the  date  of  commencement  of 
pension  was  subsequent  to  discharge  or  death.  The  act  of  January  25, 
1879,  provided  for  arrears  of  this  class,  and  the  disbursements  have 
been  kept  separate  from  those  of  regular  pensions.  Of  the  funds  to 
pay  this  class  there  remains  a  balance  of  $433,741.58,  which  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  appropriations,  covered  into  the  Treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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Table  No.  5  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  each 
agency,  by  the  several  classes,  and  compares  the  aggregate  number 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  showing  in  each  class  the  net  increase 
or  net  decrease.  It  also  shows  the  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the 
year,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  40,224. 

Table  No.  (J  shows  the  number  of  original  pension  claims  of  each 
class  filed  year  by  year  since  1861,  the  number  allowed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year.  In  this  state- 
ment it  appears  that  628,272  claims  have  been  tiled  during  that  period 
on  account  of  disability,  and  364,886  claims  have  been  tiled  on  account 
of  death,  alleged  to  be  due  to  causes  originating  in  the  service,  claims 
for  this  latter  class  having  been  tiled  by  widows,  minor  children,  and 
dependent  relatives.  There  have  been  allowed  of  the  invalid  claims 
367,424;  of  the  widows  and  dependent  relatives1  claims  240,662;  a  total 
of  608,086. 

Since  1871,  79,104  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service  during  the 
war  of  1812,  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  1S71  and  L878,  have  been  tiled. 
Of  this  number  34,714  have  been  tiled  by  the  surviving  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  41,450  have  been  tiled  by  the  widows  of  those  who  served 
in  that  war.  Only  17  original  survivors' claims  have  been  tiled  under 
this  law  during  the  past  tiscal  year,  and  only  .312  on  account  of  widows 
for  the  same  period. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  aggregate  1,001,200  pension  claims  have 
been  filed  since  1861,  and  in  the  same  period,  070,918  claims  of  all 
classes  have  been  allowed.  The  number  of  pensioners  upon  the  rolls  at 
the  close  of  each  year  is  stated.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  since 
1801  has  been  $883,440,298.36. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pension  to  Army 
and  Navy  invalids,  together  with  the  number  of  pensioners  of  these 
classes  and  of  each  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  151  differ- 
ent rates  of  pension  paid. 

Table  No.  8  gives  the  location  and  geographical  limits  of  each  pen- 
sion agency,  the  name  of  each  agent,  and  the  balance  of  funds  remain- 
ing to  his  official  credit  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  number  of  Army  invalid  claims  allowed  each 
year  since  1801,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  in  each  year's  allowance 
it  is  shown  in  what  years  the  claims  were  tiled.  The  whole  number  of 
invalid  claims  filed  each  year  since  1861  is  given,  and  it  is  shown  what 
percentage  of  the  number  of  claims  tiled  each  year  has  been  allowed. 

Table  No.  10  exhibits  the  amounts  paid  for  pension  each  year  since 
1871  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  and  to  the  widows 
of  those  who  served  in  that  war. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  claims  on  the  files  of 
this  Bureau  at  the  commencement  of  the  year;  the  number  filed  during 
,the  year,  and  the  number  admitted;  the  number  rejected  dining  the 
same  period,  and  the  number  of  each  class  pending  and  on  the  rejected 
tiles  at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  also  shown  in  this  table  the 
number  of  bounty-land  claims  received,  allowed,  rejected,  and  remain- 
ing on  file. 

Table  No.  12  is  a  comparative  statement  of  pension  claims  of  all 
classes  settled  by  allowance  and  rejection  during  the  years  1881,  1882, 
1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  Army  pension  claims 
tiled  since  1861  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from  causes  originat- 
ing in  the  service  since  March  1,  1861.  It  also  shows  the  total  num- 
ber admitted  under  each  class  named,  so  arranged  as  to  siiow  these  re- 
sults by  military  service  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
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Table  No.  14  exhibits  the  issue  of  certificates  from  this  Bureau  dur 
ing  the  fiscal  year  begiuning  July  1,  1886,  aud  closing  June  30,  1887, 
aud  shows  a  grand  total  of  112,340  certificates.  This  table  also  shows 
that  during  the  year  55,194  original  certificates  were  issued,  a  greater 
number  than  ever  before  issued  in  any  year  by  this  Bureau. 

Table  No.  15  shows  in  brief  the  operations  of  the  special-examination 
division  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year.  It  sets  forth  the  number  of 
claims  acted  upon  by  said  division,  the  amount  of  savings  accredited  to 
this  service,  and  tlie  expenditure  on  account  thereof,  except  salaries. 

Table  No.  1(>  shows  the  number  of  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  the  decisions  of  this  Bureau  during  the  vear — a  total  ot 
2,599. 

Table  Xo.  17  shows  the  number  of  names  and  addresses  furnished  to 
different  divisions  of  this  Bureau  and  to  claimants,  in  the  consideration 
of  pending  claims  during  the  year — a  total  of  158,227. 

Table  Xo.  18  exhibits  the  work  done  by  the  Mail  Division  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  year.  It  shows  the  amount  of  money  received  in 
the  mail,  the  amount  of  postage  stamps  received,  as  well  as  the  enor- 
mous correspondence  of  this  Bureau.  $1,263.59  were  received  in  money; 
0,808  postage  stamps  were  received;  450,806  letters  of  inquiry  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  1,607,675  letters  were  sent  out  during  the  year.  This  table 
also  shows  that  2,234,331  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  received,  examined, 
and  distributed  to  the  proper  divisions  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year. 

Table  Xo.  10  exhibits  the  number  of  men  in  service  from  each  State 
and  Territory  in  the  war  of  18Gl-'oo,  and  the  number  of  men  when  re- 
duced to  the  basis  of  three  years'  term  of  service. 

Table  Xo.  20  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  county  of  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  each  foreign  country, 
on  the  pension  rolls  June  30,  L887,  together  with  the  amount  paid  as 
current  pension  in  each  of  said  counties  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  3,  1887. 

The  summary  of  this  table  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries  on 
the  pension-rolls  June  30,  L887.  and  the  amount  paid  as  current  pension 
in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the  June,  1887, 
ouarter. 

THE   NEW  PENSION   BUILDING. 

The  new  Pension  building  is  n earing  completion.  I  have  informa- 
tion from  the  architect  in  charge  that  lie  cannot  add  elevators,  having 
no  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  There  are  spaces  left  in  the  build- 
ing tor  two,  and  I  am  informed  thai  the  moderate  cost  for  each  of  them 
will  be  $7,000.  in  the  estimates  submitted  through  the  Treasury  to 
Congress  I  have  asked  for  the  sum  of  $14,000  lor  the  two  elevators. 

I  desire  to  say  here,  in  addition  to  the  mere  formal  statement,  that 
probably  more  people  enter  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  who  are  unfit  to 
ascend  and  descend  stairs  than  in  any  other  Government  building  any- 
where. Thousands  of  people  come  from  great  distances  to  see  about 
the  adjudication  of  their  claims  who  are  too  weak  or  too  lame  to  mount 
even  the  easy  steps  to  the  new  Pension  building  without  assistance 
and  without  discomfort. 

A  large  number  of  those  employed  in  the  office,  and  who  by  the  as- 
signment of  the  divisions  to  quarters  are  compelled  to  occupy  the  third 
and  fourth  stories,  are  not  fit  physically  for  the  exertion  involved  in 
ascending  and  descending  the  stairs. 
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The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building  shows  that  at  the 
time  the  Census  Office  was  dismantled  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  fell  heir 
to  its  long  used  and  much  abused  furniture.  It  has  been  patched,  re- 
paired, revamped,  and  revarnished  ;  it  is  old  and  rickety,  and  should  be 
condemned  and  replaced  with  new;  and  an  appropriation  has  been 
asked  for  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  proper  replacement. 
And  so  with  regard  to  other  suggestions  made  by  the  superintendent, 
which  have  received  the  Commissioner's  consideration  and  approval — 
notably  the  item  for  repairs  and  improvement,  the  necessity  for  which 
always  exists  in  every  building,  even  when  uew ;  for  it  will  not  be  found, 
as  a  rule,  completely  adapted  to  its  purposes  until  tried  and  added  to 
in  those  minute  and  inexpensive  details  which  go  to  tit  it  for  actual 
occupancy. 

The  great  passage-ways  are  left  without  wainscoting,  and  the  walls 
will  constantly  become  defaced  by  the  passing  thousands.  No  ordinary 
care  can  prevent  this.  A  wainscoting  of  tile  or  marble  should  be  added 
at  an  early  date.  Estimates  covering  these  expenses  are  submitted 
elsewhere. 

The  experience  of  the  past  summer  has  demonstrated  that  the  upper 
looms  of  the  new  Pension  building  are  substantially  uninhabitable  and 
cannot  be  used  except  as  file-rooms,  owing  to  the  great  heat  thereof. 
The  record  of  the  thermometer  will  demonstrate  this,  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  use  of  the  building  should  take  into  view  the  fact 
that  the  upper  story  can  substantially  never  be  used  except  as  above 
stated.  The  building  was  not  designed  originally  for  such  use,  aud  no 
modification  that  has  been  or  will  be  made  can  completely  remedy  the 
trouble. 

CURRENT  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  current  work,  the  great  volume  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  tables  heretofore  cited,  the  old  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions have  been  carefully  overhauled,  with  a  view  to  admitting  such 
claims  as  by  inadvertence  might  have  been  passed  when  they  were 
really  ready  for  admission.  This  overhauling  has  resulted  in  adding  a 
considerable  number  of  claimants  to  the  pension  list,  and  I  do  not  now 
know  of  cases  completed  which  are  not  disposed  of.  The  Bureau  of 
Pensions  is  now  engaged  upon  current  business.  This  condition  of 
affairs  has  been  brought  about  in  part  by  the  earnest  exertion  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Ains- 
worth,  who  has  had  charge  in  the  War  Department  of  the  certification 
of  surgical  records  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Most  gratifying  re- 
sults have  followed  their  prompt  and  vigorous  interposition,  and  as  a 
rule  at  this  time  reports  called  for  from  the  Surgeon -General  are  re- 
ceived back  iuto  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  fully  honored  in  the  period  of 
five  days.  The  vast  arrears  which  existed  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
have  been  cut  off,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his 
able  assistants  for  very  much  of  the  good  results  which  mark  the 
record  of  the  year. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  which  I  have  submitted  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 

law,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  are  just  and  reasonable  in  every  respect.    I  ask  especially 

that  no  curtailment  may  be  made  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  the 

int  87  v  2 68 
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Special  Examination  Division,  which  must  be  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  service  and  the  multiplication  of 
crime. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  convictions,  reimbursements, 
and  repayments  have  been  made,  and  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  power 
of  the  Government  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  criminal  classes. 
With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  O.  BLACK, 
•  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  10,  1887. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  7 ',  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  statement  Betting  fori  h  the  nature;  of  the 
business  transacted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  a  report  showing 
the  operations  of  the  admitted  lilcs  and  the  certificate-of-disability  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  together  with  a  tabulated  statemenl  Bhowing  the 
absences  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  those  granted  in  the  two  years  pre- 
vious. 

The  chief  clerk  lias  control  of  such  of  the  clerical  force  and  employe's  as  are  not  as- 
signed to  any  particular  division. 

He  is  intrusted,  also,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  entire  force. 

He  receives  daily  reports  of  the  attendance  of  the  clerical  force  from  each  chief  of 
division,  and  keeps  proper  record  of  the  absences  of  all  employe's. 

lie  also  has  charge  of  the  reviewing  and  signing  of  official  letters  written  in  the 
Bureau  relative  to  pensions  or  the  general  business  of  the  Bureau. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  Bureau  forces  the  chief  clerk 
to  give  much  of  his  time  to  personal  calls  from  claimants,  attorneys,  and  others  who 
desire  to  know,  and  who  may  have  the  right  to  know,  the  status  of  pension   claims; 

and  he  is  compelled  to  make  frequent  examination  of  cases  on  file.     He  issues  permits 

to  draw  pepsion  in  cases  where  pension  certificates  have  been  lost. 

The  issuance  of  permits  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  (Vrtilieal  (Divis- 
ion is  to  pensioners  who  make  application  by  mail.  The  chief  clerk  issues  permits 
only  to  those  who  apply  in  person. 

The  chief  clerk  also  has  charge  of  the  admitted  tiles,  wherein  are  arranged  and  classi- 
fied all  allowed  pension  claims,  and,  up  to  July  1  hist,  of  the  certificate-of-disability 
section,  where  are  tiled  and  recorded  certificates  of  disability,  medical  surveys,  and 
death  certificates  forwarded  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

By  your  order  the  certificate-of-disability  section  was  transferred  to  the  Record  Di- 
vision, to  which  its  duties  are  closely  assimilated. 

The  assistant  chief  clerk  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  pay-rolls,  the  records 
of  the  employes,  complaints  against  any  of  the  clerical  force,  the  record  of  appoint- 
ments, dismissals,  and  other  changes  in  the  office,  and  performs  such  miscellaneous 
work  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  him  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  total  number  of  admitted  cases  in  the  tiles  on  the  30th  of  June  was  603,207,  of 
which  367,841  were  invalid  cases,  and  235,366  widows,  minors,  and  dependents.  The 
actual  number  of  cases  drawn  by  the  adjudicating  divisions  from  the  tiles  during  the 
year  was  240,554. 

In  the  certificate-of-disability  section  there  were  on  file  on  the  30th  of  June 
126,298  certificates  of  disability,  11,128  reports  of  medical  surveys,  and  6,592  death 
certificates. 

During  the  year  there  were  received  from  the  War  Department  828  certificates  of 
disability,  and  4,749  were  applied  to  cases  pending  in  the  different  adjudicating 
divisions. 

From  the  Navy  Department  there  were  received  331  reports  of  medical  surveys 
and  death  certificates. 

Of  the  former  215  and  of  the  latter  51  were  applied  to  cases  pending  in  the  Old 
War  and  Navy  Divisions. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  records,  shows  the 
amount  of  absences  by  reason  of  annual  leave  and  sickness  during  the  last  three 
fiscal  years. 
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Absences  during  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 


Date. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December  . 
January  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Year  ending  June 
30, 1885. 


Annual. 


Days. 
3,247 
f>,  285 
4,288 
5,316 
5,894 
3,726 
1,032 

998 
1,518 

766 
1,258 
1,252 


35,  580 


Sick. 


Days. 
1,417 
1,524 
1,550 
2,343 
2,004 
1,614 
1,949 
1,558 
1,870 
1,  206 
900 
736 


18,  731 


Year  ending  June 
30, 1886. 


Annual.       Sick. 


Days. 
2,549 
6,022 
5,  271 
3,639 

2,  276 

3,  540 
475 
595 
625 
938 

1,  328 
1,280 


28,  538 


Days. 

398 

610 

1,013 

763 

706 

664 

940 

792 

1,833 

1,014 

892 

489 


Year  ending  June 

30, 1887. 


Annual.       Sick. 


Days. 

3,586 

7,935 

6,637 

4,624 

2,417 

3,269 

581 

654 

839 

1,079 

1, 125 

879 


10,  114         33,  625 


Days. 
942 
998 

1,120 
901 
817 
674 
964 
854 

1,143 
836 
725 
913 

10,  887 


Tear  ending  June  30,  1885.— Aggregate  time  lost  during  year,  54,311  days,  or  33.4  per  employe. 
Average  number  of  working  days  during  year.  266.90. 

Tear  ending  June  30,  1886.— Aggregate  time  lost  during  year,  38,652  days,  or  25.5  per  employ6.  Av- 
erage number  of  working  days  during  year,  281.38. 

Ycnr  ending  June  3d.  1887.— Aggregate  time  lost  during  year,  44,512  days,  or  29.2  per  employ6.  Av- 
erage number  of  working  days  (lining  year,  276.10. 


As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  5,860  more  days  lost,  while  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1885,  there  is  a  gain  of  9,799  days,  or  26  years  10  months  and  9  days. 

There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  reason  of  sickness  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with  tlio  fiscal  year  1884-85.  While  18,731  days 
of  sick-leave  were  granted  from  July  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1885,  there  were  but  10,114 
days  of  sick-leave  applied  for  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30,  1886,  and  10,887  in  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

While  more  time  was  lost  by  the  clerical  force  during  the  year  just  closed  than  in 
I  he  previous  fiscal  year,  the  average  of  annual  leaves  amounted  to  but  22  days,  and 
of  sick-leaves,  7',  days. 

Had  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  taken  the  full  30  days,  which  is  generally  allowed 
them,  the  aggregate  of  annual  leaves  alone-  for  the  year  would  have  been  45,900  days. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1887,  there  were  borne  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  office  1,540  officers 
and  employes,  as  compared  with  1,623  in  the  year  18M-85,  and  1,511  in  the  fiscal 
year  l88o-'86. 

The  average  number  of  work i ng  days  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1885,  was  266.9,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  281.38,  and  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  276.0. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

D.  I.  MURPHY, 

Hon.  John  C.  Black,  Chief  Clerk, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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Table  4. — Amount  disbursed  at  United  States  pension  agencies  during 


Agencies. 


Augusta 

Boston 

Chicago 

Columbus 

Concord  

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Knoxvifie 

Louisville  

Milwaukee 

New   York 

Philadelphia 3, 

Pittsburgh    3, 

San  Francisco 

S\  i  acuse  4, 

Topeka .r), 

Washington 3. 


Army  pensions. 


©hog 
-  '3  I 


591  64 

190  53 

473  91 

740  83 

248  07 

362  22 

993  S3 

1-Jl  28 

021  52 

025  24 

'.mil'  19 

237  00 

375  10 

390  18 

686  98 

516  53 

714  39 


$35,542  o7  $1, 

38,  999  7::  4, 

49  4, 

94  1, 

86  4, 

12  4. 

25  3, 


Total  .. 


72,274.72    82 


94,800 
132,881 
32,  907 
92,  828 
f)9,  489 
121,230 
51,629 
35,631 
66,  1 14 
26,  163 
44,  282 
59,  126 
7,870 
55,  181 
108,264 
26,  451 


o 


(I:1  4 

06  4 

05  3 

2d  4 

65  4 


74  4, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  001 

ooo  ool 

000  00 

999  99 

000  00 

000  01 

000  00 

('Oil  (10 
000  00 
000  00 
999  99 

000  00 
000  00 

ooo  oo 
mm  on 


$3,493  16 
9,  865  16 
14,221  37 
14,  518  95 
4,  792  50 
6,914  oo 
6,890  oo 


$428  00 


$87  58 


'So 

3 


$13  20 


175  oo 

•J91  19 

710  on 

170  51 

998  02 

744  50 

664  oo 

2,  720  00 

9.  025  on 

9,214  33 

10,350  oo 


1,780  oo Ill  32 

075  oo  loo  oo  38  oo 

1,  135  00 1  29  36 

1,200  00  155  oo  01  (i 
1,000  Oil.... 


1,796  04 
4,  833  34 


2,000  00  102  20 

040  00  20  25 

1,010  00 


2,000  00  118  00 


20  44 
13  49 


78  30 

Is"  75 
39_52 


1,089,724  92 


909  90  147,772  99  18,497  39583  12  120  40 

I 


p 


$400  00 
109  02 
015  73 
903  31 
198  90 
(ill  00 
530  50 

875  oo 

400  29 

'.'.-,0  (10 

520  05 

400  00 

41  "J  00 

336  10 

317  25 

450  00 

509  80 

505  00 


9,000  53 
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1031 


the  fiscal  >/(«>•  ending  June  30,  19Q7,  as  shown  by  accounts  current. 


Army  pensions— 
Continued. 

Mexican  war  pensions. 

Navy  pensions. 

02 
(-. 

c3 
O 
U 

u 

1 

Total. 

■ 
o 

u 

■ 
o 

Is 
0 
H 

CD 

a 

.2 
a 

<u 

is 
3.981 

13 
0 
H 

'eS 

O 

a 
?> 

O 

$2,  246.  555  65 
3,940,  555  84 
6,253,  111  50 
7.612.0-.".)  35 
2,450,  960  33 
4,  533,  880  66 

3,  816,  32  •  59 
6,397,702  H» 

4,  117,411  75 
2,419,616  49 
3,  997,  869  11 

$195  31 
1,033  23 
1,833  L5 
3,916  27 
466  62 
1,233  21 

1,  466,  52 
4,  533  K 

10,548  11 

4,  665  99 
76*;  59 

1,753  99 

2,  375  76 
1,424  18 

3,  191  51 

841    58 

7,262  91 

5,  639  77 

$133 "32 
06  66 
100  (15 
06  66 

""33*33 

316  63 

•_".»!)  ;i7 

99  99 

33  33 

208  31 

333  30 

06  66 

06  66 

33  33 

266  64 

266  64 

$195  31 

1,  100  ;.;» 
1,899  si 
4, 082  92 
533  28 
1,233  21 
1.499  85 

$2,  246,  750  96 

$312,  267  28 
is:,,  794  60 

$3, 322  65 

2,  197  20 

$315,  589  93 
188,  291  so 

.-tU,'310'20 

2,  007  67 

119  60 

739  47 

853  92 

2,  027  50 

3,  450  05 
2,  059  47 

543  64 

4,257,  311    S_! 

6,447,613  37 

7,  618,179  94 
2  451,013  21 

4, 535, 853  34 

3   SI 7,  682  36 

4,  50  58 
10,848  08 

1,  765  its 
799  92 

1,  962  3o 

2.  709  06 
1,490  84 
3,258   17 

874  '.11 
7.  529  58 

5,  1)06  4 1 

6,  404,  5SO  '11 





4,  161,70!)  88 
2,426,441   94 
3,  900,  212  67 

3,284,644  87 

3,823,  814  26 
3,  686,  696  97 

192,  719  33 
173,  938  01 

996  r.t 
1,207  on 

193,  745  8 
175,  145  61 

l,r53  96 
153  13 
90  48 

3,  482,  206  95 
4,001,822  00 

3,  688,  27S  'J'.t 

643,  260  68 
4,701,  201  93 

21,783  95 

273  00 

22,  056  !»: 

112  27 

06S,  OSS  07 
4,  702,  076  84 

5,856,  915  84 

320  53 

940  00 

5,  silt,  765  95 

3,  801, 178  65 

230, 770  57 

1,  603  30 

232, 373  87 

4,  040,  39S  93 

73,612,734  16 

53, 148  68 

2,  458  08 

55,606  76  1,  117,304  34 

9,  899  64 

1,  127,  203  98 

19,  941  95 

74,  815,  486  85 
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Table  7. — Statement  showing  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pension,  and  the  number  pen- 
sioned at  each  rate,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  invalids  on  the  roll  June  30,  1887. 


Rate. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Rate. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

$1  00  

1,109 

22 
1 

"'279' 

""ie 

"'27' 

1 
..... 

10 

530 

"'ei' 

2 

"T 

325 

1 

"'2 

"'5 

1 

27 

"  "2" 

*"706" 

Z..{. 

2 
9 

..„. 

5 

161 

2 

8 

is' 

12" 

15 

2 

..... 

..... 

235 

20* 

1 

1,131 
1 
6 

30,  823 
6 
1 
8 
1 
26 
278 

2,179 

1 

1 

1 

397 

65,  946 

1 

487 

1 

1 

2 

1,349 

2 

"l8 

3 

1 

22 

1 

15 

1 

41,  977 

75 

4 

4 

11 

1 

2 

261 

1 

1,017 

2 

23 

1 

57,  586 

1 

14 

1,293 

1 

12 

376 

19 

2 

1 

36 

13 

14,610 

16 

38 

2 

1 

16 

1 

70 

510 

23 

2 
26 

1 

22 

22,  595 

1 

18 

241 

729 

$13  00 

258 

1 

11 

12 

31 

14 

4,795 

1 

18 

6 

11 

2,  162 

1 

3 

1 

17 

""l5 
..... 

1 

34 

5 
2 

'"66 
1 
2 

...... 

7* 
2 
3 

..... 

16 
2 

4 

'"21" 
5 
1 
2 
1 

2*' 

30 

2 

..... 

1 
2 

..... 

164 
..... 

"2 
..... 

1 

..... 

142 

2 

..... 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
28 
1 
..... 

"'ih' 

""'28' 

29 

275 

1  25 

13  12 

1 

]  87 

6 

30,  544 

6 

1 

8 

1 

10 

276 

22 

2,  152 

13  25 

26 

2  00 

13  33  . 

12 

2  12 

13  50 

34 

2  12£ 

13  75  .. 

15 

2  25 

14  00 

4,  829 

2  33  

14  12. 

1 

2  50 

14  25 

23 

2  66 

14  50... 

8 

2  G6g 

14  75 

11 

3  00 

15  00... 

2,228 

3  12  .. 

15  25... 

3  25 

1 

15  50 

5 

3  33  .        

15  62... 

1 

387 
65,416 

1 

487 

1 

1 

2 

1,288 

2 

270 

18 

3 

1 

22 

1 

15 

15  75 

8 

4  00 

16  00 

9,  594 

13 

19 

6 

1 

18 

2,527 

1 

13 

5 

957 

2 

18 

124 

12 

12 

9,668 
15 

4  12 

16  25 : 

4  25 

16  50 

22 

16  66 

6 

4  GO 

16  GG§ 

1 

16  75 

19 

5  no  

17  00 

2,543 
3 

5  25 

17  25 

5  33 

17  50 

17 

5  331 

17  75  .       

5 

5  62 

18  00 

978 

5  621 

18  25  .. 

7 

5  66. 

18  50 

19 

18  75 

1^6 

5  75...     

19  00  

13 

5  K74 

19  25 

12 

6  00... 

4i,  652 

74 

4 

2 

11 

1 
2 

19  50.  . 

0 

6  25 

20  00 

1,612 
2 
9 
2 
4 
102 
1 
1 

3 

12,  317 

2 

375 

1 

1,  642 

6  37 

20  75 

4 

6  50... 

21  00 

9 

6  66.  . 

•_'l  2,". 

3 

6  66» 

22  00 

5 

0  75. . . 

22  50 

104 

23  00 

1 

7  25 

23  25... 

1 

7  50 

900 
2 

1 
56,  880 

1 

14 

1,292 

1 

10 

367 

19 

2 

1 

•28 

8 

14,  449 

14 

30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

58 

495 

21 

2 

23 

1 

1 

16 

22,  360 

1 

18 

221 

728 

23  50 

1 

7  66... 

23  75 

4 

24  00 

12,  581 
2 

7  87* 

24  ~>0 

8  00 

25  00 

380 

8  124 

25  25 

1 

«  25  ... 

25  75 

2 

8  50 

26  25 

1 
3 
1 
5 
1 

1 

8  66 

20  75 

5 

K  75  .. 

27  00 

2 

0  110 

27  50... 

5 

9  25 

28  50... 

1 

9  37.. 

29  00  . 

1 

9  371 

30  00 

9,597 

9,739 

9  50 

30  75 

2 

9  75... 

31  25 

95 

95 

10  00 

32  00 , 

1 

10  2.')... 

32  50  . 

2 

10  50... 

33  00 

1 

2 

10  62 

34  00 

2 

10  66... 

35  00... 

1 

2 

10  75... 

35  50... 

10  87... 

36  00 

2,  998 

3,026 

11  00  .. 

38  50 

1 

11  25... 

40  00 "... 

26 

26 

11  33 

40  25  .. 

1 

11  331 

42  00... 

1 
2,129 

1 

1 
1,285 
1,085 

2 

1 

11  50 

45  00 ,   

2,144 

11  66 

46  00  .. 

1 

11  66| 

47  00 

1 

50  00 

1,313 

12  00 

72  00 

1,114 

12  121 

100  00  .. 

2 

12  25* 

Total 

12  50.... 

294,  445 

3,281 

297, 726 

12  75 
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Table  9. 


■Army  invalid  claims  allowed  each  year   since   July  1,  1861,  showing  in  each 
years,  giving  also  the  whole  number  filed  each  year  and  the 


Years  in 
which  the 

The  several  years  in  which  the  claims  were 

claims  were 
filed. 

1862. 

1803. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1807. 

ii>68. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

18(52 

305 

258 
3,657 

131 
9,  331 

7,  303 

27 
1, 138 
3,  459 
10,  045 

19 

517 

844 

7,819 

12,  724 

20 

395 

562 

1,863 

9,  292 

3,586 

12 

235 

253 

685 

2,511 

3,  626 

1,041 

11 

185 

100 

417 

1. 150 

1,132 

1,  692 

2, 238 

12 
143 
114 
223 
529 
5 'J  5 
421 
2,208 
1,010 

20 
293 

239 
382 
732 
724 
502 
1,284 
3,094 
342 

6 
156 

139 

198 
440 
349 
218 
493 
1,  039 

6 
110 
96 
132 
251 
350 
196 
300 
79!) 

10 
129 
107 
100 
211 
149 
172 
182 
441 
438 
1,018 
1,762 
794 

4 

isii3 

159 

18S4 

101 

92 

1807    . 

153 

1808      . 

89 

L869 

142 

1870 

273 

1*71 

1,946   1055 

348 

1872  .., 

434 

1,  638 
1,322 

371 

1873    ., 

674 

1874 

1,  809 
937 

1875 

::::::.; 

187(5 

i 

1877    . 

L878 

1h7i> 

18X0 

:::.:::: 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886  . . . 

1887  ... 

Total.... 

305 

15,718 

8,  963 

0,  991 

5,  215 

7,  012 

0,018 

(5,201    5,519    5,397 

Note. — Thenumherof  invalid  claims  filed  in  1881,  as  reported  in  this  table,  excludes  280  old  war 
in  this  tahle,  excludes  old  war  invalids,  which  are  included  in  thejuumhcr  of  Army  invalids  as  reported 
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year's  allowance  the  number  of  those  which  were  filed  each  year  and  allowed  in  the  revart 
percentage  oj  the  number  allowed  out  of  those  filed  each  year.  ati<>wea  m  tne  leport 


allowed  and  the  number  allowed  each  year 


S^Jf  aro  indeed  in  Table  No.  6.    The  number  of  invalid  claims  allowed  in  1887, 


aa  reported 
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Table  10.- 


-Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  to  the  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war,  since  1871. 


Fiscal  year  of— 


,871  (from  February  14, 1871) 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 »( from  March  9, 1878) 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Total 


Survivors. 

"Widows. 

Total  disburse- 
ments. 

$2,  555  05 

$511  00 

$S,  066  05 

1,  977,  415  84 

335,  993  63 

2, 313, 409  47 

2,  078,  606  98 

689,  303  59 

2,  7QJL.  910  57 

1,  588,  832  95 

616,  016  40 

2,  204,  849  35 

1,  355,  599  86 

533,  000  21 

1,  888,  600  07 

1,  089,  037  18 

445,  772  95 

1,534,810  13 

934  657  82 
768,  918  47 

361,  548  91 

1,  296,  206  73 

294,  572  05 

1,  063,  490  52 

1, 014,  525  66 

2, 192,  699  54 

3, 207, 225  20 

790,  710  39 

2,  658,  058  14 

3.  448,  768  53 

621,  612  80 

2, 381,  800  95 

3,  008,  413 '75 

478,  274  85 

2,  024,  207  63 

2, 502,  482  48 

357,  334  81 

1,  882,  542  41 

2,  239,  877  22 

278,  888  85 

1,  686,  302  09 

1,965,190  94 

207,  782  80 

1,  518,  202  39 

1, 725, 985  19 
1, 603,  286  03 

144,  389  59 

1, 458,  896  44 

105,  837  01 

1,  765,  582  36 

1,871,419  37 

13, 794, 980  91 

20, 845,  010  69 

34,  639,  991  60 
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I'aiu.k  13. — Statement  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  Army  pension  claims  filed  during  the 
lisca!  i/car  ending  June  30,  1887,  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from  causes  originating 

since  March   1,  1861  ;   also  the  total   number  admitted  of  each  class   named,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  State  or  Territorial  militant  organizations. 


States    and  Territo- 
ries. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miohigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York    

North  Carolina 

Ohio. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Ter 

U.S.  Army 

TJ.  S.  Volunteers 

U.  S.  Colored  Troops 
Veteran  Res.  Corps  . 

Total 


Invalid. 


Widows. 


46 
140 

81 

38 
451 
101 

21 
•_> 

3,130 


45 

687 

249 

980 

1,  645 

2 
1,705 

33 

9 

250 

378 

3,413 

65 

5,524 

17 

2,811 

145 

0 

726 

!) 

451 

6 

720 

1,517 

8 

31 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1,  034 

2S0 

2,093 

1 


33 

136 

36 

26 

333 

61 

5 

4 

3,242 

4,  020 

1,349 

285 

1,416 

16 

912 

224 

858 

1,  823 
425 

10 

1,416 

32 

3 

294 

398 

3,480 

52 

5,367 

2,  995 

108 
0 

644 
2 

539 
4 

798 
1,457 
3 
32 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 

960 

171 

701 
20 


204    ^54,  7U2 


12 

28 

13 

3 

132 


1 
876 
904 
311 


15 

231 

*7 

136 

323 

85 

3 

408 

22 

2 

111 

150 

1,107 

■J:: 

1,374 

3 

925 

52 

0 

167 

2 

128 

0 

137 

345 

2 

14 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

245 
70 

493 
1 


9,717 


2 

15 

4 

4 

68 

5 

1 

1 

567 

640 

182 

20 

184 

6 

154 

33 

177 

214 

40 

2 

199 

24 

1 

73 

69 

611 

8 

72! 

0 

458 

19 

0 

95 

0 

80 

2 

74 

216 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

176 

36 

165 


Minors. 


:.,  369 


5 
14 
0 
2 

27 

10 

0 

0 

30!) 

317 

67 

25 

110 


I.". 


10 

0 

157 

0 

0 

20 

20 

160 

6 

281 

1 

142 

3 

0 

50 
0 

16 
0 

22 

56 
0 
4 

28 
0 
0 
0 
0 

48 

6 

250 

0 


1 

9 

0 

0 

11 

3 

2 

0 

158 

165 

34 

13 

43 

2 

15 

7 

23 

42 

7 

0 

77 

0 

0 

16 

13 

90 

1 

127 

0 

75 

2 

0 

43 

0 

9 

0 

16 
34 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
34 
9 


Mothers.        Fathers. 


0 

4 

1 

1 

23 

4 

0 

0 

185 

188 

81 

14 

M 

2 

52 

18 

71 

119 

12 

1 

72 

1 

0 

22 

26 

2  it; 

6 

278 

0 

219 

7 

0 

52 

0 

33 

0 

36 

90 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

10 

227 

0 


2 
12 

0 

2 

31 

6 

1 

0 

261 

280 

136 

lit 

120 

1 

64 

17 

77 

156 

25 

2 

113 

•  : 

34 

28 
342 

4 

352 

0 
364 

9 

0 
81 

0 
40 

2 
63 
150 

0 

1 

0  I 

0 

0  ' 

o 

0 
115 
14 
177 

3 


0 
0 

14 

4 

0 

0 

113 

128 

53 
9 

55 
4 

41 

11 

37 

62 
8 
3 

38 
1 
0 

16 

15 

165 

0 

162 

0 

138 

2 

0 

27 
0 

22 
0 

24 

52 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 
4 

62 
0 


2,325    1,179   2,277   3,104    1,314 


1 
3 
2 
2 

11 

7 

0 

0 

109 

121 

48 
5 

62 
1 

44 
6 

33 

71 
7 
1 

41 
0 
0 

24 

2} 

16H 

0 

1(12 

(I 

165 

1 

0 

27 
0 

25 
0 

27 

63 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
8 

29 
0 


Total  of  all 
classes. 


1,334 


64 

1*0 

95 

44 

647 

148 

24 

3 

4,  613 

5,  299 
1,742 

460 

•2,210 

72 

1,034 

380 

1,  573 
2,21.". 

503 
9 

2,  380 

57 

11 

4  1 !» 

f.MI 

5,091 

100 

7,619 

21 

4,  235 

209 

0 

1,  022 

11 

650 

6 

939 

2,060 

11 

52 

52 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1,444 

370 

3, 125 

2 


51,  837 


39 
175 

42 

34 
454 

82 
9 

4,  337 

5,  22*; 

1,7  111 
351 

1,825 
26 

1,  189 
287 

1,  168 

2,  306 
504 

i:» 

1,846 

56 

4 

441 

532 

1,691 

65 

6,  732 

4,  057 
139 

0 
890 

2 

693 

8 
978 

1,  920 

4 
44 
.3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1,  320 

238 

1,100 

26 


45,  688 


*  This  number  does  not  include  old  war  invalids. 
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Table  l&.— Number  of  appeals  filed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 


Divisions. 

Invalids. 

"Widows  and 
dependent 
relatives. 

Attorneys' 
fees,  &c. 

Total. 

401 
403 
651 

139 
201 

917 

33 

51 

37 

573 

Middle 

213                        79  !                      21 
112  I                      34  i                        7 

313 

153 

Total 

1,780 

670 

149 

2,599 

Table  17. — Showing  the  number  of  names,  with  addresses,  supplied  to  divisions,  and  upon 
miscellaneous  calls;  also  the  number  of  addresses  supplied  to  names  especially  designated 
by  claimants  or  others  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 


T3  >> 

i. 

a 

£ 

6 

u 

0 

P 

Date. 

« 

CO 

eJ 

<i 
5 

08 

a 

ti. 

■  x  5 

00 

o    . 
od 

W   g 

&  o 

bo 

03 

"c    . 

0 

o 

"S    02 

|S 

CH 

O 

ea 
S 

o 
at 

o 

<r.  a  a 

-   C  "3 

-r  Sis 

as  bl) 

s- 

s  § 

o 

"3 

5~ 

OB 

"c3 

S3! 

EH 

H 

-U 

<J 

U 

o 

o 

^ 

o 

1886. 

July 

2,006 
1,806 

11,912 
9,  288 

1,854 

1.71)7 

2,  033 
1,309 

1  463 

August 

1,455 

September 

1 ,  664 

9,  17(i 

1,651 

2,  099 

1,  116 

October 

2,  072 

] ,  686 

11,881 
9,  883 

2,  L48 
1,786 

3SS 
604 

3,  204 
5,  855 

1   lilt 

November 

271 

76 

1,934 

December :. . 

2,  002 

10,632 

2,  391 

634 

54 

211 

76 

3,689 

2,417 

1887. 

January 

2,119 

11,899 

2,  362 

735 

70 

430 

73 

4,075 

1,871 

February  

2,  382 

13,040 

2,  780 

1,017 

72 

318 

72 

3,  770 

4,  442 

March 

3,  282 

18,  123 

3,  420 

1,004 

86 

387 

101 

4,  643 

7,  200 

April 

2,  696 

13,305 

::.  577 

1,  443 

82 

274 

114 

4,  546 

10,  556 

May 

3,103 

18,  101 

2,  772 

776 

72 

227 

103 

3,  004 

4,  694 

3,  391 

20,684 

3,  066 

913 

84 

194 

178 

3,582 

3,795 

Total 

28,  209 

158,227 

29,  604 

7,514 

520 

2,312 

793 

41,  809 

42, 146 

Table  18. — Showing  number  of  nun  furnished  by  each  stale,  Territory,  and  District  of 

Columbia,  from  April  15,  L861,  to  close  of  tear. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  of 
men  fur- 
nished. 

Aggri 

reduced  to  a 

three  years' 

standing. 

States  and  Territories. 

Number  of 
men  fur- 
nished. 

Aggregate 

reduced  to  a 

three  years' 

standing. 

2,  556 
15  725 

1,611 
7,836 
15.  725 

New  York 

448,850 

3, 1 58 

313, 180 

1,810 

337,  936 

23,  236 

392,  270 
3  156 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

240,  514 

4,903                  3,697 
55,864                50,623 
12,284                10,322 

1,290                  1,290 

1,773 

205,  517 

17, 866 

31,092 

1,  905 

33,  288 

26,  394 

259,092               214,133 
196,303               153,576 
76,  242                  68,  630 
20.149                  18,706 
75,  700                 70,  832 
5,  224                   4,  654 
70,107                  56,770 
46,638                 41,275 
146,730                124,104 
87,  364                 M),  1 1 1 
24,020                 L9.693 

1,632 

29,  008 

"West  Virginia 

32,  068 

91,  327 

206 

16,  534 

3,530 

27,  714 

79,  200 

Dakota 

206 

District  of  Columbia  .. 
Indian  Territory _ 

11,500 

3,  530 

6,561 

4,  432 

Utah 

"Washington  Territory . 

964 

964 

109,11] 

3,157 

1,080 

33,  937 

76,  814 

66,  ">30 

2,175 

1,080 

30,  849 

57,  908 

U.  S.  Colored  Troops  . .           93.  44 

91,789 

New  Hampshire 

Total 

2,  772,  408 

2,  320,  272 
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Table  No.  20. — Shmving  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  count)/  of  each  Stair  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  in  each  foreign  country,  and  the  amount  paid  as  current 
pension  in  each  of  said  counties  and  foreign  countries  for  the  quarter  ending  June  3,  1887. 


County. 


Alabama. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount  

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Elmore  

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Halo 

Henry 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .. 
Morgan  ....... 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saint  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumpter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington  .. 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Total. 


Alaska. 

The  Territory... 

Total 


No. 


Amount. 


$114  00 
102  00 
300  00 
252  00 
456  00 
84  00 
426  00 
558  00 
39G  00 

4  m;  oo 

1G8  00 
468  00 
168  00 
747  00 
414  00 
108  00 
516  00 
177  00 
324  00 
198  00 
294  00 

1,266  00 
812  oo 
244  06 

1,  389  00 


348  00 
510  00 
488  00 
354  oo 
86  00 
96  00 
204  00 
192  00 

1,701  00 

1,588  06 
334  oo 
669  00 
600  00 
240  00 

1,248  00 
210  00 
276  oo 

1,631  00 

96  00 

303  00 

68 1  00 

SSL'     (Ml 

129  00 

386  00 
1,  662  00 
186  00 
290  00 
378  00 
606  00 
72  00 
378  00 
416  00 
204  00 
306  00 
252  00 
408  00 
870  00 


210  00 
432  00 


975 

29,  888  00 

6 

185  00 

6 

135  00 

County. 


Arizona  Territory. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Gila 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo  Indian  reserva- 
tion   

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


Total . 


Arkansas. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clav 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

<  'raighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden  — 
Cross  

Dallas... 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

( rreene 

Hempstead  ... 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard 

.Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

La  Fayette- 

Lawrence 

Lee, 

!  Lincoln 

Little  Liver... 

'.  Logan 

I  Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

]  Mississippi  ... 

Monroe 

Montgomery.  . 

Nevada  

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Folk 

Pope 


No. 


13 
30 

4 

31 
5 

1 
24 

3 

29 

5 

152 


29 


181 

77 
4 


168 
1 

35 
89 

9 


44 

11 

100 

5 

6 

9 

6 

4 

26 

60 

26 

70 

14 

35 

14 

18 

16 

58 

23 

27 

31 

59 


26 

6 

2 

4 

69 

36 

121 

36 

17 

9 

4 

29 

11 

44 

11 

11 

39 

9 

8 

16 

-in 


Amount. 


$304  00 
433  75 
210  00 
232  50 
857  25 
126  00 

24  00 
529  50 
42  00 

945  00 
84  00 

3,  788  00 


900  00 

;-*  00 

708  00 

5,  644  00 

2,  325  00 

86  00 


5,  897  50 
24  00 

1,041  00 

1,239  75 
210  00 
192  00 
252  oo 

1,514  00 
270  00 

3,245  56 
132  oo 
216  00 
312  00 
144  00 
1-68  00 
632  00 

1,837  06 
802  00 

2, 636  oo 
396  00 
951  oo 

405  00 
.900  00 
726  00 

1,788  oo 
726  00 
090  75 
786  00 

2, 307  00 


869  00 

198  ()(( 

48  00 

216  00 

2,115  75 
906  75 

4,  014  00 

3,  262  00 

804  00 

252  00 

72  00 

1,062  00 
320  25 

1,443  00 
363  oo 
282  00 
939  oo 
411  00 
252  00 
444  00 

1,014  00 
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Table  No.  20. — Showing  the  number  of  pensioners,  <|V. — Continued. 


County. 


Arkansas — Continued. 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Saint  Francis 

Saline 

Scott  

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Onion 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White.. 

Woodruff 

Veil 

Total 

California. 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa    

Contra  Costa 

Del   Nolle   

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Invo 

Ken. 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mouo 

Monterey 

Napa.... 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

Sau  Bernardino  

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

Sau  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Tuba 

Total 


No. 


2G 

137 

30 

12 

17 
39 
36 

lf)9 

10 

16 

8 

5 

If. 

210 

39 

5 

35 


'_'.  5S7 


101 
13 
103 
178 
984 
80 
44 
4 

60 

155 

67 

45 

6 

23 

67 

78 

22 

9 

30 

7 

79 

10 

30 

37 

18 


3,552 


Amount. 


$716  50 

4,  422  75 

948  00 

315  00 

480  00 

1,446  00 


1,080  00 

1,  72.')  00 

282  oo 
480  00 
228  oo 

ISO  00 
360  00 
6,  206  00 
Kit  00 
104  00 
951  00 


83, 269  50 


4,  024  25 

48  ot) 

324  on 

1,390  on 

171   00 

1,027  Oi 

523  50 

120  00 

702  00 

1,!>()7  00 

1,411   75 

229  00 

606  00 

720  00 

320  0!) 
18,870  00 

:;is  oo 
236  on 

1.204  00 
387  00 
612  oo 

no  2:. 

1,102  00 
1,531  75 

73S  00 
1,401  00 

135  oo 

2,  520  50 
342  00 

3,  504  75 
6,021  5o 

30, 640  75 

2,  069  00 

1,  268  00 

126  00 

1,  298  50 
5, 150  00 

2,  003  00 
1, 365  00 

96  00 
543  50 

2,  453  00 

2,  598  00 
549  00 
228  00 
276  01 
168  00 

2, 380  50 
286  50 

1,  066  00 
961  00 
464  00 


109,505  01 


County. 


Colorado. 


Arapaho.. . 

Archuleta. . 

Lent 

Boulder 

'■tiatfee 

(Mear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 


Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Ta>io 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison  ... 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano  ... 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata.... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas. 

Logan 

Mesa 

Montrose 

<  lurav 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  <  l-rande.. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Summit 

Weld 

Washington. 

Total    . 


No. 


Connecticut. 


Fairfield 

Hart  lord 

Litchfield  ... 
Middlesex  .. 
New  Haven  . 
New  London 

Tolland 

Windham  ... 


Total. 


Dakota  Territory. 


Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Benson 

Billings  ... 
Bon  Hommt 
Boreman  . .. 
Bottineau  - 
Brookings. 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

But'ord    

Burdick 

Burleigh  . . . 

Butte 

Campbell.., 


434 

3 

59 

78 

66 

41 

17 

6 

28 

21 

1 

9 

17 

19 

77 

45 

32 

12 

1 

37 

S 

9 

28 

so 

35 

73 

65 

13 

22 

26 

10 

15 

21 

^7 

20 

8 

16 

11 

5 

22 

107 


1,693 


1.  100 

04:; 

510 
20S 
1,243 
760 
220 
400 


5,  519 


Amount. 


76 

37 

175 

14 


60 
1 
2 

89 
126 

84 
7 
4 
2 

61 
9 

14 


$12,  883  50 

278  00 

1, 759  50 

2, 258  50 

2.  01 S  -J  5 

1,000  25 

S10  00 

'JO 4  75 

750  00 

585  no 

0  00 

192  00 

305  25 

4S9  00 

2,  706  00 

1,291  50 

1, 067  00 

333  tm 

24  no 

1, 060  50 

3:;::  oo 

2S2  oo 

77S  50 

2,  204  08 

1,  131  oo 
2,427  on 
1,867  50 

330  00 

603  on 
831  00 
291  co 
378  25 

405  (in 

2.  550  00 
607  50 

His  on 
555  00 

822  oo 

84  00 

553  5(1 

2,  S7S  50 

222  00 


49,  961  83 


31  862  25 

2-.  7.-9  75 

14,  133  25 

6,  092  75 

30,  829  25 

22,  343  25 

0,  000  25 

13, 142  50 


2, 250  00 

l,(H',l  25 

3,  762  75 

173  50 

2,175  00 

24  00 

74  00 

2,  502  00 

3, 007  50 

2, GOO  25 

150  00 

132  00 

162  00 

2,017  50 

321  00 
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Table  No.  20. — Showing  the  number  of  pensioners,  $c. — Continued. 


County. 


DakotaTerritory — Cont'd 


Cass 

Cavelier 

Charles  Mix. 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Eddy 

fdmnnds  ... 
mmons 

Fall  River. . . 

Faulk 

Flannery 

Foster  .' 

Gasfield 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Huthinson  . . 

Hyde 

Jerauld  

Kidder 

Kingsbury  ... 

Lake 

La  Moure 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lojran 

McCook 

McIIenrv 

Mcintosh 

McLean 

McPherson... 

Marshall 

Mercer 

Meyer 

Miner 

Minnehaha... 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 

Pennington  . . 

Potter 

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Richland 

Roberts 

Rolette 

Sanorn  

Sargent 

Shannon  

Spink 

Stanley 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steele 

Stevens  

Stutsman 

Sullv 

Todd 

Towner 

Traill 

Turner 

Union 

Villard 

Walsh 

Walworth 


No. 


50 
6 

66 
4 

13 
7 

16 

21 

4 
40 
86 
44 

1 
13 

4 
10 
63 
'_'.-. 
30 
25 
40 
18 
10 
53 
19 

5 
123 

4 

1 

6 
13 

3 
28 
33 

2 

5 
14 
70 
6G 

1 
25 
16 


Amount. 


$2,  544  25 
84  00 
1, 308  75 
1,  608  00 
1,  832  50 
2, 424  00 

1,  215  00 
3,  045  00 

2,  140  50 
1, 473  00 
1,966  50 

738  00 
309  00 
1,  753  50 
453  00 
381  00 
933  00 


396  00 

78  00 

1,  952  00 

1,743  00 

156  00 
1,249  00 
1, 752  75 
1,398  00 
30  00 
1,  801  50 

750  00 

772  7G 

1,  324  50 
473  00 

2,  634  50 
1, 920  99 

363  00 

2,  403  75 

1,830  00 

187  50 

1,893  00 

123  oo 

426  00 

IhO  00 

319  50 

660  00 

72  00 

102  00 

1,369  50 

2,  923  00 

1,  291  50 

12  00 
552  50 

84  00 
322  25 

i,<;t:s  oo 

996  00 
77!)  00 
858  00 

1,572  00 
528  00 
318  00 

1,519  00 
363  00 
138  00 

3,291  25 

150  00 

24  00 

162  00 

438  00 

69  00 

776  25 

789  00 

84  00 

252  00 

291  25 

2,  166  00 
2,  420  25 

8  00 
619  50 
468  00 


County. 


DakotaTerritory— Cont'd. 


Ward  ... 
Wells  ... 
Yankton 


Total 

Delaware. 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sussex 


Total 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington 


Total 


Florida. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard  — 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Columbia  ... 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 

Franklin 

Gadsden  

Hamilton 

Hernando... 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

La  Fayette... 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty  

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion  

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk    

Putnam 

Saint  John's 
Santa  Rosa. . 

Sumter 

Suwanneo 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton , 

Washington 

Total  .. 


Georgia. 


Appling 
Baker  . . 
Baldwin 
Banks  .. 
Bartow  . 
Berrien  . 
Bibb.... 
Brooks.. 
Br  van  .. 
Bulloch  . 
Burko  .. 
Butts  ... 
Calhoun. 


No. 


Amount. 


397 


223 
521 
143 


$24  00 

18  00 

2,  466  00 


102,  459  49 


6, 706  00 

16, 130  75 

5,  609  50 


3,597 


3,597 


722 


28,  446  25 


153,  051  79 


153,  051  79 


r.:. 

1, 835  75 

2 

84  00 

9 

654  00 

9 

391  50 

3 

108  00 

19 

774  50 

7 

264  00 

4 

282  00 

74 

2,  316  25 

33 

1,467  75 

3 

267  0) 

6 

192  00 

3 

30  00 

33 

1,126  25 

49 

1,0*0  00 

3 

132  00 

8 

273  00 

8 

248  50 

5 

216  00 

4 

129  00 

9 

375  00 

1 

12  00 

3 

55  50 

11 

256  50 

41 

1, 425  00 

22 

737  Of) 

13 

576  00 

07 

3,  099  25 

2.'» 

966  00 

55 

1, 887  0" 

33 

836  75 

5 

156  06 

i  i 

437  75 

6 

186  00 

5 

156  00 

42 

1, 338  25 

1 

24  00 

20 

667  50 

22 

630  00 

72  00 
60  00 
162  00 
162  00 
546  00 
54  00 
566  25 


36  00 


24  00 

132  00 

36  00 
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Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

H  anil  son 

Harris 

Bart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln  

Lowndes 

Lumpkin   

McDultie 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . . . 

Morgan  ...'. 

Murray 

Muscogee 


No. 


Amount. 


$24  00 
198  00 

720  00 
00  00 


879  00 

24  00 

317  00 

372  00 

216  00 

108  00 

394  00 

36  00 

512  00 

60  00 


252  00 

192  00 
48  00 
48  00 

450  00 
57  00 

566  25 
42  00 
24  00 

114  00 
84  00 
72  00 
24  00 


72  00 

36  00 
903  00 

96  00 

540  00 

168  00 

108  00 

2,  342  50 

1,  032  00 

36  00 
167  00 
474  00 
201  00 
366  00 
522  00 
516  00 

72  00 
306  00 
156  00 
132  00 
132  00 
204  00 
216  00 


306  00 
96  00 

144  00 
24  00 

174  00 
24  00 


120  00 

96  00 

48  00 

720  00 

36  00 

36  00 

24  00 

72  00 

96  00 

60  00 

60  00 

84  00 

78  00 

204  00 

96  00 

108  00 

534  00 

348  00 


County. 


No. 


Georgia — Continued. 


Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe. . 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun  

Randolph  ... 
Richmond... 

Rockdale 

Schley  

Screven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro  . . . 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne.. 

Webster 

White 

Whitfield  ... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson . . . 
Worth 


Total. 


L'4 


Amount. 


$342  00 
36  00 


156  00 
110  00 


228  00 
114  00 


96  00 

135  00 

108  00 

180  00 

564  00 

168  00 

48  00 

84  00 

292  00 

72  00 

234  00 

1()8  00 

72  00 

96  00 

60  00 

36  00 

132  00 

188  00 

589  00 

264  00 

36  00 

822  00 

120  00 

561  00 

36  oo 

01  50 

72  00 

108  00 

72  00 

36  00 

204  00 

876  00 


120  00 
72  00 
24  00 


981  50 


Idaho  Territory. 

Ada 

Alturas 

35 

45 
8 

25 
4 
9 
6 

13 

14 
8 

37 
4 
5 

14 

12 

878  00 

1,  151  50 

146  00 

878  00 

Boise 

102  00 
174  00 

Custer 

Idaho. 

Kootenai 

Lemhi 

174  00 
288  00 
294  00 
318  00 

1, 128  00 

Oneida 

132  00 

Owyhee 

1C6  00 

380  00 

330  00 

Total 

239 

6, 529  50 

IUinois. 

613 
108 
175 

97 
191 
313 

50 
151 
152 

25,  742  25 

3,466  50 

Bond 

5,349  00 

2, 129  25 

6,  279  00 

9,493  50 

1,  866  CO 

4, 198  00 

Cass 

4, 887  75 
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Champaign.. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  — 
Cumberland. . 

DeKalb 

iv  Witt 

Douglas 

l>u  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards  .  -  - 
Effingham  . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin  

Greene 

Grundy  ..... 
Hamilton  . . . . 
Bancock  .... 

Hardin 

Benderson  . . . 

Henry 

[roquois  

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess  . . 

Johnson  

Kan.-. 

Kankakee  . . . 

Kendal] 

Knox 

Lake. 

La  Salle  

Lawrence  . . . 

Lee 

Livingston   .. 

Logan 

McDonough. . 
Me  lien r\   .    .. 

McLean  

Macon 

Macoupin  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry  

Piatt 

Tike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  — 

Richland 

Rock  Island. . 
Saint  Clair  ... 

Saline 

Sangamon  ... 
Schuyler 

Scott' 

Shelby 

Stark' 


88 
TO    I 


571 
297 
415 
459 
121 
283 

,810 
278 
221 
210 
•J  57 
206 
90 
243 
122 
317 
254 
101 
:;::{ 

549 
224 
227 
115 
319 
330 
160 
Km 

350 
288 
279 
334 
117 
119 
2il 
401 
181 
126 
367 
172 
466 
250 
240 
248 
233 
361 
22 1 
601 
336 
324 
300 
403 
130 
182 
237 
151 
234 

89 
237 
339 
146 
332 
472 
253 
235 
388 
338 
142 

47 
335 
346 
264 
289 
430 
461 
198 
156 
367 

91 


Amount. 


$20, 454  00 
9,  048  00 
12, 619  25 
15, 198  00 
3,  409  50 
8,  580  00 
92,  752  75 

8,  61)4  75 
6,  420  75 

6,  799  50 

7,  260  UO 

2,  914  00 
10,218  25 

3, 588  50 

9,  579  75 

3. 080  50 

3,  120  75 

15,  340  50 

16,  365  75 
6,497  29 

7.081  50 
3,716  25 

11,303  47 

6,007  50 

3,  158  25 

7.  168  50 

11,085  75 

15,  076  50 

11,029  60 
3,  429  00 
6,  381  00 
10,  552  75 
11,089  00 
5,643  00 

3.  615  00 

4,681  75 
16,401  25 

7.::  17  75 
1,358  50 

6,  727  60 
6,678  00 

12,750  00 

17,  51 -J  98 
10,576  50 
11,006  25 

1,  111  50 

9,003  00 

4,  632  00 

7.  206  75 

1,425  oo 
10,400  49 
10,437  00 

3,638  25 

10,721  50 

8,652  99 
6,  711  00 
12,894  75 
13,224  75 
1,806  75 
1,404  00 
11,710  86 
11,306  (ill 
it,  202  25 
8,830  50 
13,928  25 
17,137  OS 
6,251  25 
5,381  25 
11,418  00 
2,736  75 


County. 

No. 

Amount. 

Illinois — Continued. 

249 
218 
255 
667 
151 
181 
205 
246 
359 
279 
338 
346 
301 
160 

$7,  392  75 

Tazewell 

6,  365  25 

8,987  49 

18,  783  00 

Wabash 

4, 779  75 

Warren 

6,  103  50 

(i,  645  00 

Wayne 

13, 81  o  50 

Wh'ite 

15,  545  25 

3.  "47  75 

Will 

10,  650  24 

11,  250  00 

Winnebago 

9,  884  25 

Woodford 

4,  330  50 

Total 

29,  547 

962,  368  03 

Indiana. 

Adams 

Allen 

192 
420 
511 
114 
101 
389 
213 
199 
355 
366 
454 
4 1 9 
453 
328 
375 
380 
355 
309 
242 
360 

135 

240 
303 
270 
200 
329 
370 
500 
361 
263 
209 
320 
346 
291 
249 
545 
163 
334 
436 
387 
287 
331 
326 
198 
167 
187 
494 
315 
1,  456 
303 
316 
307 
359 
421 
474 
120 
329 
91 
337 
448 

4,  840  50 
13,472  50 
17,  80!)  00 
3,  489  00 
2  518  50 

Bartholomew 

Benton   

Blackford 

Boone  

11  603  25 

7  099  50 

Carroll 

5  841  7.". 

10  754  25 

Clark  

12,  031  00 

Clay 

14  7ol   50 

Clinton 

12,  501  75 

Crawford 

11, 457  00 

9,  474  00 

1  >e:u  horn 

11,742  75 

Decatur  

12,083  25 

De  Kalb 

11,  661  00 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkharl 

8,334  00 

6,  907  50 
11, 125  50 

4, 134  00 

Floyd  

67,  18'J  25 

Fountain 

8,916  75 

Franklin 

8, 1 57  00 

Fulton 

5,  950  00 

0    181   50 

( Irani 

0,  885  50 

20,  040  75 
11,005  50 

8,  276  25 

8,  427  00 

Hendricks 

10,786  50 

10.466  oo 

8  637  oo 

6,  o::t  5o 

19,320  00 

4,  667  50 

Jay 

'.),  468  00 

14,021   "5 

Jennings 

12,361   50 
0,  108  75 

10,  103  25 

0,  53)   00 

6,  591  00 

4, 952  25 

5,  496  75 

17,  068  75 

8,  603  25 

50,  237  75 

Marshall 

8,  485  50 

10,  100  25 

Miami 

8,  347  50 

11,874  75 

Montgomery 

13,86-  25 
16,  540  50 

3,  Hi)  25 

11,  106  00 

Ohio 

2,  694  00 

11,055  00 

Owen 

14,952  OC 
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Parke.... 
Perry.... 

Pike 

Porter — 
Posey  — 

Pulaski  . . 
Putnam  .  - 
Randolph 
Ripley... 


R 

Saint  Joseph  . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer  

Starke 

Steoben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  .. 
Tippecanoe  .. 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh. 
Vermillion  ... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


Total. 


IndiaJi  Territory. 


Cherokee  Nation 

Cherokee  Outlet 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Nation 

Chickasaw  Nation 

Choctaw  Nation 

I  !reek  Nation 

Kansas  Nation 

Kiokapoo  Nation 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 
Nation 

Public  Land  Strip 

Osage  Nation 

Otoe  and  Missouria  Na- 
tion   

Pawnee  Nation... 

Peoria  Nation... 

Ponoa  Nation 

Pottawatomie  Nation.. 

Sac  and  Fox  Nation 

Seminole  Nation 

Wyandotte  Nation 


No. 


Total 


Iowa. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee  .. 
Appanoose.  . 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan  ... 
Buena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 


236 
302 
431 
111 
254 
209 
319 
4  lf> 
404 
171 
254 
152 
314 
139 

86 
320 
393 
231 
614 
292 

64 
360 
202 
732 
303 
117 
296 
306 
136 
171 
255 
175 


29,691 


117 


$7, 123  50 
9,261  7:. 
11,019  50 
4,985  00 
8,  059  50 
5,  853  00 
10,301  25 
11,768  im» 
14,791  7.", 
5,  502  ou 
7, 720  50  | 
4,645  50 

•_',  295  00 
10,821  on 
12,268  50 

7,  620  00 
20,748  75 

7,628  00 

1,005  00 
lo,  837  50 

6,453  75 
24,001  50 

3,921  00 

10,  117  50 

1  :,  nlS  50 
4, 8C6  00 

4,512  99 


980,  W0  24 


3,815  25 

30  oo 

30  oo 

686  00 

747  00 

1,410  00 


County. 


102  oo 

•24  00 

6  00 

3G  00 

42(5  00 


24  00 

18  00 

112  00 

979  50 

18  00 


203 


8,  469  75 


105 
101 
159 

264 

86 

256 

234 

176 

166 

218 

86 

171 

90 

99 

156 


3,  027  25 
3, 277  50 

4,  815  50 
10,  018  50 

2,  020  50 
7,  292  25 
6,  897  50 
4,704  00 
4, 143  75 
6,  805  75 
2,  551  50 
4, 963  50 
2,  057  00 

2,  207  75 

3,  880  00 


Iowa — Continued. 


Cedar    

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee  ... 
Chickasaw  .. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

C  bin  ton 

I  raw  ford  — 

Dallas 

Davis    

Decatur  

Delaware  ... 

Des  Moines  . 

Dickinson. . . 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd   

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton  — 

Hancock  

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard  .... 
Humboldt. . . 


Ida. 


Iowa 

Jaokson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

•  (ones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Leo 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . . . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Abo   

Plymouth 

Po*caho;»ta.s 

Polk 

Pottawattamie  , 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama , 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Puren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington  ... 

Wayne 

Webster 


No. 


Amount. 


105 

$2,011  50 

145 

4,377  00 

87 

2,397  oo 

194 

5,013  00 

167 

t.992  00 

70 

2,  535  00 

191 

5,451  50 

223 

6,  500  75 

53 

1,  658  00 

20S 

5.  104  50 

183 

6,  073  90 

23  f 

10,431  75 

158 

5,  682  75 

210 

7. 950  00 

59 

::.  522  50 

224 

6,  568  1 1 

25 

507  00 

200 

9,  870  25 

128 

4,  140  75 

L12 

4,236  75 

160 

4,  523  25 

165 

■1,015  98 

42 

939  oo 

201 

4,  010  00 

117 

3.  602  00 

33 

1 , 026  25 

> 

7.  182  oo 

241 

6,  cos  •_■;, 

260 

0.017  00 

159 

7,161  75 

70 

1,701  00 

57 

1,083  99 

163 

■1,  707  75 

239 

8,217  75 

337 

10,648  5ii 

220 

8,  1  18  75 

170 

6,  183  00 

232 

7,  131  75 

11,810  50 

102 

3,  55S  mi 

170 

16,  113  00 

15,0,-0  25 

222 

7.  033  57 

181 

6,  035  25 

54 

1, 266  00 

196 

5,717  00 

342 

0,  569  5« 

::71 

10,317  0¥ 

7,291  00 

90 

2. 520  00 

10!) 

2,  007  o< 

101 

2,518  0< 

159 

5,190  01 

166 

5,  706  0* 

306 

10.21C  75 

101 

3,618  oi' 

82 

3,473  81 

190 

6,  330  25 

65 

2,  345  oo 

95 

2, 883  00 

42 

1,000  00 

425 

12,434  51 

163 

7,  230  (Hi 

189 

5,  359  50 

173 

5, 110  50 

92 

2,  307  75 

196 

6, 187  50 

95 

2, 605  00 

88 

2,782  00 

196 

4,  659  00 

165 

•  5,  172  00 

216 

6,  753  00 

182 

5,  613  75 

282 

9, 034  50 

411 

15,  258  00 

187 

2,  061  00 

252 

8,163  00 

259 

9,  698  00 

140 

3,  998  00 
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Winnebago  . 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury . . 

Worth 

Wright 


Total. 


Kansas. 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon  

Brown 

Butler    

Chase 

Chautauqua. . 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche  ... 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Davis 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth.... 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Gove 

Graham 

Greeley 

Greenwood... 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Hodgeman  ... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln  

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

McPherson  .. 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage  

Osborno 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillies 


No. 


39 
183 
200 

42 
112 


17,  379 


145 
306 
215 
110 
189 
301 
128 
336 
109 
157 
210 

35 

76 
145 
200 
245 

50 
440 
303 
124 
108 
222 
160 
296 

60 
209 

61 
152 
148 
152 
214 

SI 

06 

63 
216 

BS 
126 
231 

97 
120 
149 
211 
162 
164 

40 
377 

56 
683 

22 
222 
~28 
254 
170 
174 
196 

77 
173 
148 
453 
158 

48 
201 
205 

97 
137 
243 
257 
184 
lf,2 
204 


Amount. 


$1,  236  75 
7, 063  50 
6, 167  25 
1.  169  25 
3,  414  00 


546, 122  47 


4, 175  75 
9,  904  50 
7, 298  50 
3,  436  50 


846  25 

141  75 

146  75 

,39  75 

001  50 

357  75 

6,  744  25 

1,045  50 

2, 235  00 

4, 742  25 

8,  127  75 

6,  964  50 

1,521  00 

14,  055  25 

7, 880  50 

3,  920  25 
2,128  25 

6,  089  25 
5, 106  75 

7,  873  00 
2,  244  00 
7,  106  75 
1, 900  25 

4,  300  2:. 
4,244  75 
4,  229  75 
6,  655  75 

1,  830  75 
1,854  oo 
1,718  00 
6,170  25 

2,  778  00 

3,  028  75 
(i,  8!t7  00 


Countv. 


No. 


006  00 
735  25 
387  25 
688  50 
491  50 

r:;u  oo 
:•::.  00 

13,407  75 

1,569  75 

LM,774  75 

3,  372  75 

6,  294  25 
776  25 

7,  037  25 
6,  253  75 
4, 990  00 
6,  327  25 
1,645  75 

5.  084  50 
6, 695  25 

14,965  00 

4,  577  25 
1,172  25 

6,  633  00 

5,  858  75 
2,  568  00 
3, 635  00 

6,  753  00 

7,  129  00 
5,  513  50 
5,  268  50 
5, 196  00 


Kansas— Continued. 


Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saint  John  — 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens  

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee  .. 

Wallace 

Washington  . 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte... 


Total 


Kentucky. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren  

Bath *. 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken  

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden  ... 
Cumberland.. 

Davies 

Edmonson  ... 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette     

Fleming 

Floyd   

Franklin..  ... 

Fulton ... 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 


189 
123 

64 
303 
130 
163 
155 
158 

81 
134 

21 
170 

39 
375 

33 
509 

33 

51 

IS 

45 
345 

44 

69 
103 

24 
183 

42 
239 
127 
290 


17,481 


240 

145 

64 

22 

130 

48 

21 

50 

48 

129 

87 

54 

31 

133 

47 

144 

40 

27 

186 

6 

45 

156 

113 

82 

59 

117 

140 

55 

159 

150 

65 

17 

131 

106 

117 

30 

98 

13 

32 

58 

64 

26 

215 

172 
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County. 


Emtuchj-  Continued. 


Greenup  ... 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison  — 

Hart 

Henderson. 

Henry 

Hickman  .. 
Hopkins  ... 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . 
Jessamine  . 
Johnson  — 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

La  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCracken 

McLean 

Madison  ... 
Magoffin ... 

Marion 

Marshall... 

Martin 

Mason 


Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenburg  . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Ousley 

Pendleton — 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson  — 
Rockcastle... 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson  . — 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


No. 


Total 


84 
43 

181 

28 

1 

178 
57 
76 
12 
69 
78 

953 
28 
86 

203 

8 

72 

92 

106 

125 
49 
14 

185 

118 
42 
95 
25 
52 
56 

123 
58 

131 
25 
58 

123 
36 
15 
91 

158 

237 
72 
28 

138 
77 
57 

217 
23 
51 
98 

125 
19 
58 
26 

190 
17 
79 
32 

122 
33 
59 
33 
20 

151 
51 
25 
19 
34 

214 

136 
84 
37 
86 
19 
27 


10.  452 


Amount. 


$  \  621  25 

1, 169  25 

3,  248  25 

978  00 

45  00 

5. 347  50 

1,  725  00 

2,  646  00 
534  00 

1,785  00 
2,  430  75 
31,359  25 
1,200  50 
2,  528  25 
6,  003  75 
217  00 

2,  205  00 

3,  105  75 

4,  306  75 
2,  981  25 
1,180  25 

618  00 
192  00 

4,  702  75 
4,103  25 
1, 326  00 
2, 628  00 

805  50 
1,587  75 
1, 374  00 
3, 362  25 
1,824  00 
3t  85.)  00 

997  50 
1,671  00 
3, 282  75 

890  00 

321  00 
3, 108  00 

5,  204  75 
7,416  75 

2,  293  50 
860  25 

3,  991  75 
2,  247  75 
1,341  00 
5, 869  50 

577  50 
1, 264  50 
3, 164  25 
3, 172  50 

432  00 

1,  584  00 
786  75 

6,  026  75 
655  50 

2,  023  50 
844  00 

3,891  00 
1,059  00 
1, 987  00 
1, 224  00 
660  00 
4, 442  25 

1,  497  00 
798  00 
510  00 
749  00 

5,  808  75 

3,  966  00 

2,  864  50 
1,020  00 

3,  213  75 
528  25 
756  75 


County. 


Louisiana. 


313, 089  50 


Acadia 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

I)e  Soto 

East  Baton  Rouge  . . 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

La  Fourohe 

Lincoln  

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines  

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Bed  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard 

Saint  Charles 

Saint  Helena 

Saint  James 

Saint  Jobn  Baptist.. 

Saint  Landry 

Saint  Martin 

Saint  Mary's 

Saint  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

I  Terre  Bonne 

Union 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster    

West  Baton  Ron.:' 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Total.... 
Maine. 


Androscoggin. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland  .. 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln  

Oxford 

Penobscot  

Piscataquis  . . . 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 


No. 


14 
5 

35 

13 

24 
5 
0 
7 

12 
1 

15 
1 

11 
4 

12 
6 
2 

11 
465 
2 
4 
4 

13 
2 


Amount. 


769 
607 
089 
480 
661 
325 
729 
554 
737 
908 
372 
316 
743 
044 


$^2  00 
540  00 
198  00 
168  00 
148  00 
24  00 
60  00 
321  00 
204  00 


327  00 
264  00 
430  50 
144  00 
996  75 
435  00 
384  00 
138  00 
186  00 
168  CO 
366  00 

24  00 
537  00 
108  00 
312  00 
132  00 
348  00 
207  00 

60  00 

300  00 

15,  237  00 

36  00 

24  00 
219  00 
288  00 

60  00 


156  00 
69  75 


132  00 

126  00 

186  00 

366  00 

72  00 

376  50 

448  50 

649  00 

198  00 

84  00 

78  00 

81  00 


132  00 
24  00 
72  00 


60  CO 
204  00 


26,  984  00 


25,  970  00 
19,166  00 
35,  242  24 
13,  877  00 
19,  947  00 
77,  749  25 
22,  902  75 
17,  955  00 
24,  092  51 
60,511  17 
11,508  75 
9,  221  75 
21,  492  00 
35,937  50 
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County. 


Maine — Continued. 

Washington 

York 

Total 

Maryland. 

Alleghany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll i . 

Cecil... 

Charles 

Dorchester. 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Hartford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Total 

Massachusetts. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

I'h  mouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

Total 

Michigan. 

Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena  

Antrim 

.Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay. 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

Okippowa 

Clare  

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Baton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Clad  win 


No. 


948 
730 


14,  012 


179 

73 

2,  299 

8 

63 

151 

240 
19 
64 

211 
50 

119 
34 
57 
30 
31 
54 
24 
50 
78 

210 
71 
63 

4,178 


Amount. 


$37,  668  75 
24,  541  25 


457,  782  92 


5,  197  25 

2.  632  25 
77,  554  75,  | 

340  00 
1,654  00  j 
5,  735  75 
7, 137  00 

250  00  ; 
2,751  00 
7,111  85  | 
1, 089  00 

3,  872  00 
1.  152  00 

1,  609  00  I 
810  00 
929  00 

1,491  50 

633  00 

1,223  00 

2,  888  00 
6,381  50 
1,836  00 
1,  755  00 

135,  672  85 


290 

623 

1,026 

39 

2,  976 

47:: 

750 

458 

3,337 

64 

945 

1,196 

3,248 

2,  708 


9,  733  00 
18,015  25 
;;  1,547  50 

1,  891  00 
91,024  71 
15,  L08  25 
■I.1.  438  ("i 
14, 028  75 

106, 497  25 

2,  276  00 
31,405  25 
37,551  50 

109,008  00 
85,318  25 


18,131  |        595,862  71 


500 

74 

134 

27 

8 

437 

184 

76 

550 

604 

759 

368 

110 

106 

27 

84 

461 

34 

41 

648 

196 

637 


792  00 

189  00 

15,  132  4:, 

2,  370  00 

3, 529  98 

567  00 

174  00 

13, 707  50 

6, 023  00 

1,907  25 

28,  820  86 

18,  473  79 

19,  292  52 
12,  363  00 

4,118  00 

2, 875  00 

723  00 

2,  490  00 

14,  059  02 
1, 178  25 
1.476  00 

22,  769  00 
6,  334  00 

22, 539  00 
150  00 


County. 


Michigan — Contin  ued. 


Grand  Traverse.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston , 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

-Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana , 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae  isle 

Roscommon  

Saginaw 

S.iint  Clair 

Saint  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft , 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren. 

Washtenaw , 

Wa\  ne 

Wexford 


Total 


Minnesota. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami... 

Benton 

Bijr  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 


Chippewa.. . 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 
Crow  Wing. 
Dakota 


No. 


155 
429 
567 

24 
124 
635 
254 

35 
9 
196 
557 
254 

54 

545 

7 

71 
259 

50 
731 
281 

30 
270 

85 
2 

44 
119 
187 

72 
132 

19 
318 
485 

13 
452 
198 
455 
217 

26 

14 
205 

12 

43 

200 

8 

21 
516 
299 
421 
144 


Amount. 


$3,  602  00 

16,  374  75 
16,365  00 

525  75 
3, 640  00 

17,  592  00 
5,  884  00 
1,185  00 

210  00 

5,  769  00 
21,999  00 
10, 503  00 

2,  297  00 

18,  566  99 
346  00 

4,  344  50 

9,  007  50 

1,515  00 

28,  587  00 

10,  008  00 

987  70 

10.  062  00 

4, 509  00 

30  00 

1,050  00 

1,764  42 

7, 191  00 

1, 548  00 

3,  927  00 
498  00 

13,  662  00 

14,  096  00 
384  00 

12,  985  77 
5,(171  25 

13,  756  41 

6,  451  00 
570  00 
615  00 

4, 230  60 

354  00 

1,  458  00 

8,  962  98 
282  00 
477  00 

12,540  75 

9,  891  00 
13,329  00 

3,  528  00 


15 

678  00 

574 

16,317  00 

387 

12,033  95 

739 

23,  267  50 

357 

10,  551  00 

1,226 

40,  179  75 

199 

5, 120  00 

19,903 

643, 424  79 

7 

393  00 

no 

3, 579  75 

56 

1,  340  00 

1 

22  50 

22 

72!)  75 

43 

1,053  00 

247 

7,  558  50 

79 

2,512  00 

15 

435  00 

93 

2,  268  50 

7 

264  00 

28 

657  00 

49 

1,281  00 

42 

1,233  00 

2 

36  00 

45 

1,557  00 

46 

1, 361  25 

64 

1,845  75 
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County. 

Nb. 

Amount. 

County. 

No. 

Amount. 

Minnesota— Continued. 

98 

70 

172 

256 

170 

123 

42 

900 

74 

22 

12 

2 

34 

2 

41 

1 

15 

3 

207 

20 

125 

106 

20 

78 

109 

38 

70 

184 

30 

52 

73 

13 

180 

171 

20 

68 

58 

47 

430 

53 

53 

202 

43 

51 

104 

32 

102 

145 

100 

31 

50 

71 

16 

169 

68 

103 

121 

36 

12 

213 

166 

41 

$2,  724  75 
2, 147  50 
6,  359  25 
8,  310  75 
4, 668  00 
3,708  09 
1, 134  00 

26,  272  25 

2,  232  00 
756  00 
297  00 

24  00 

1,  038  00 

24  00 

1,  074  00 

18  00 
438  00 
129  00 

6,  813  00 
492  00 

3,411  00 

3,  459  75 
702  00 

2, 860  50 

2,  844  25 
972  00 

1, 830  00 

4,918  00 

714  00 

1,  824  00 

2,  463  25 
390  00 

5, 164  50 

4,  680  00 
483  00 

1, 995  00 
1,  984  00 
1, 605  00 
14,  639  00 
1,654  00 
1,  692  00 
6,  789  00 

l.oGi  •_•;. 

1,  C02  75 

2,  979  00 
813  00 

2,  836  50 

3,  944  25 
3, 470  25 

768  00 

1,  307  25 

2,  280  00 
400  50 

4, 362  00 
1, 612  50 

3,  885  75 
3,  375  00 

977  25 
251  25 

5,  885  00 
4, 437  00 
1, 17o  00 

Mississippi — Continued. 
Clay 

2 
5 
13 
5 
17 
1 
1 
4 
8 

15 

22 

4 

5 

4 

8 

3 

14 

12 

3 

17 

15 

!) 

5 

4 

$60  00 
84  00 

342  00 

132  00 

444  00 

Grant 

36  (mi 

96  00 

294  00 

488  00 

Hinds 

690  00 

102  00 

174  00 

132  00 

Jackson  

268  00 

84  00 

366  00 

534  00 

72  00 

43S  00 

519  00 

312  00 

144  00 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln  

12 
4 
13 

408  00 

Lowndes 

96  00 

516  00 

Marion 

MaisluiU 

14 
13 
4 
6 

493  00 

Montgomery 

108  00 

182  00 

Otter  Tail 

Newton 

Pine 

3 
6 
6 
6 

10 
8 
6 
1 

11 
8 
3 
4 

Pipe  Stone 

Oktibbeha 

Polk 

Perry 

198  00 

Pike    

198  00 

Rock 

318  00 
252  00 

Scott 

Scott 

Sherburne  

108  00 

Sibley 

Smith 

Sun  Flower 

1 
11 
10 
10 

3 

5 
69 
19 

1 
12 
14 

24  00 
264  00 
276  00 
228  00 

48  00 

144  00 

2, 394  00 

534  00 

36  00 
348  00 
402  00 

Stevens 

Tate 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

13 
8 

390  00 
216  00 

Yellow  Medicine 

Total 

Total 

7,074 

212, 279  25 

648 

22,211  73 

Missouri. 

Mississippi. 
Adams 

97 
8 
9 

11 
4 

12 
8 

13 
6 
5 
8 
7 

—70 

3,  890  25 
264  00 
274  50 
318  00 
96  00 
444  00 
252  00 
414  00 
180  00 
156  00 
144  00 
258  00 

272 
124 

86 

82 
121 
157 
236 
123 

88 
113 
291 

60 

9,  304  59 

3,  828  00 
2,  443  5ff 
2,331  75 

4,  071  75 
4, 671  00 
6,  841  00 

Alcorn  

Attala 

Bolivar 

Calhoun ' 

Carroll 

2, 817  00 
3, 098  25 
8,  857  00 
1,  711  00 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

INT  87  Y  2- 
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County. 


Missouri— Continued 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar. 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper  

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Do  Kalh 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron. 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry  

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte  

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 


No. 


17G 

59 

74 

188 

186 

6 

197 

114 

138 

112 

154 

74 

127 

92 

101 

79 

108 

136 

171 

81 

89 

81 

42 

151 

33 

172 

279 

212 

236 

157 

86 

150 

74 

140 

70 

7.-.0 

340 

126 

207 

lit; 

136 

102 

19J 

129 

63 

288 

180 

108 

354 

36 

35 

219 

194 

214 

17 

99 

66 

108 

!>!» 

12 

160 

293 

42 

61 

56 

10 

42 

150 

104 

161 

63 

180 

58 

263 

51 

146 

122 

18 

55 


Amount. 


$4, 127  25 

1,  866  00 
1, 842  00 
5,  995  50 
5,  349  00 

150  00 
6, 060  00 
3, 313  50 

4. 146  00 
3,  360  00 
4,714  75 

2,  359  50 

3,  400  50 
2, 953  50 
3,217  50 

2,  490  00 

3,  364  50 
3,510  50 
4. 938  00 
1, 887  25 
2,413  00 
1,  977  00 

1,  635  00 

4,  484  25 
1,029  75 

5,  545  25 
8,221  25 
7,  190  25 

7,  266  75 
1,518  do 

2,  320  51) 

J,  675  50 

2,331  50 
4,371  75 
S2.254  50 
24,001  50 
10,551   13 

3,  675  00 
6,051  00 

3.147  00 
4, 668  75 

2,  5:;5  25 

6,  135  75 
4,752  00 
1,422  00 

8,  208  00 
5,  084  25 
3.132  75 

12,342  ("i 

1, 086  00 

849  00 

7,  002  75 
5, 988  00 

3,  287  00 
432  00 

2.  362  50 
1,656  00 

2,  530  50 

3,  150  00 
282  00 

5,701  00 

8,  238  00 

1,  284  00 
1 . 026  00 
1,541   25 

207  00 
1,611  oo 

4,  514  75 
1,!)5:,  75 
4,  878  75 
1,011  00 
4,  845  00 
1,746  00 
8,178  00 
1,588  50 
4, 053  00 
3,  960  00 

558  00 

2,  214  00 


County. 


Missouri — Continued. 


Saint  Charles 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Francois 

Sainte  Genevieve. 

Saint  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott  

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard  

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


No. 


Total 

Montana  Territory. 


Beaver  Head 

Choteau 

Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Gallatin 

Indian  Reservation. 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke... 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 

Silver  Row 

Yellowstone 


Total. 


Nebraska. 


Adams. .. 
Antelope. 
Blaine — 

Boone 

Brown  ... 
Buffalo ... 

Unit   

Butler  ... 

Cass 

C( 


•dar 


C  hase 

( 'berry  . .. 
Cheycnno 

Clay 

Colfax.... 
Cuming  .. 

('uster  ... 

Dakota. .. 
Dawes  ... 
Dawson  .. 

Dixon  

Dodge 

Douglas.. 
Dundy  ... 
Fillmore.. 
Franklin  . 
Frontier., 
Fiu  nas... 

Gage 

Garfield... 
Gosper... 


64 

125 

•   73 

36 
1,  459 
122 
158 
125 

48 

7 

141 

73 

56 
302 

64 
154 
188 

41 
112 

70 
166 
109 
135 


16, 189 


379 


127 

103 
13 
77 
99 

211 
74 

119 

118 
31 
41 
31 
62 

156 
51 
62 

165 
50 
60 
93 
69 
70 

332 
46 

148 
80 

141 

185 

15 

12 


Amount. 


$1,917  75 
4,013  25 

2,  050  50 
1, 338  00 

46,  766  23 

3,  396  00 

4,  434  00 
4, 102  50 
1,  257  00 

240  00 
4, 992  00 

1,  990  00 
2, 063  25 
8, 157  75 

2,  263  50 
4, 125  00 

5,  006  25 
1,170  00 

3,  585  75 
2, 305  50 
4,815  00 
3,105  00 
3, 762  00 


483,  273  36 


262  50 
339  00 
924  00 
657  00 

1,014  00 
210  00 

1,  551  00 


643  50 
1,  201  00 

725  25 

1,089  00 

1,  077  00 

730  00 

523  25 


10,946  50 


4, 867  75 

3,  574  00 

366  00 

1,798  00 

2,  499  75 
5,  890  75 
1, 952  75 

3,  081  00 

2,  826  75 
1,089  00 
1, 044  00 

873  00 
1,814  25 
4,117  85 
1,809  00 
1,  982  00 

4,  285  75 
1,488  00 
1,318  50 
2,521  50 
1, 903  00 
2, 144  50 
9,  796  56 
1, 798  00 

3,  703  50 
1, 905  00 
1,458  75 
3,  858  75 
4, 922  25 

450  00 
297  00 
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County. 


Nebraska— Continued. 


Greeley 

Hall... 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holl 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keya  Paha 

Knox 

Lancaster .. 

Lincoln  

Logan 

Loup 

-Madison 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Omaha  Reserve 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Ked  Willow 

Richardson 

Saline 

Sarky 

Saunders 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman  

Sioux 

Stanton  

Thayer 

Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

AVheeler 

York 


No. 


Total. 


Nevada. 

Churchill 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine 


19 
135 
83 
98 
19 
69 
202 
00 

113 

101 

63 

64 

•  4.") 
80 

251 
59 
15 
26 
77 
97 
37 
87 
69 
1 

100 
85 
51 
28 
75 
73 

109 

142 

194 

24 

125 
106 

74 

59 

35 

30 
161 

73 

69 

25 
143 

27 
146 


Total. 


New  Hampshire. 


Belknap , 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos    

Grafton 

Hillsborough. 
Merrimack . . . 
Rockingham  . 


6,720 


101 


418 
374 
460 
333 
666 
275 
888 
915 


Amount. 


$535  50 

4,  07.-)  45 
2,  312  25 
2,  581  50 

552  no 
2,209  50 

5,  952  00 
1,679  no 
3,085  50 
3,073  50 
1,633  50 
1,605  00 

952  00 
2,  074  50 
8,  004  75 
1,611  00 
194  oo 
503  mi 
2,  07.-)  2.") 

2,  636  00 
l.  138  50 

3,  296  7.-> 

1,  860  00 

•J  J  00 
2,889  7T. 
2,264  50 
1, 000  00 
1,089  00 

2,  256  (id 
2,  133  00 
2,816  25 

4,  390  50 

5,  359  .')() 
531  75 

2,911  25 
2,  850  75 

1,620  no 

780  75 

870  00 

4,  :i.r)6  00 

2,  082  00 

2,  115  00 

844  25 

;:,  809  50 

519  00 

4,  391  25 


County. 


Nem  Hampshire— Cont'd 


St:,  (lord. 
Sullivan. 


Total. 


New  Jersey. 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington  .. 

(-unden  

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Esses  

Gloucester .. 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex  . . 
Monmouth.. 

I   .Mollis 

Ocean  

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


No. 


539 
434 


Amount. 


Total. 


188,  467  51 


48  00 

42  00 

303  00 

1!).'  00 

96  00 

79  00 

231  00 

159  00 

120  00 

18  00 

609  00 

493  00 

714  00 

103  50 


New  Mexico  Territory. 


Bernalillo  .. 

Colfax 

Dona  Aiia.. 

Grant 

Lincoln  

Mora 

Rio  A  rriha. 
San  Miguel 
Santa  F6  ... 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos 

Valencia  ... 


6,  302 


201 
99 
635 
686 
110 
494 
1,  157 
261 
737 
231 
722 
321  I 
638 
302 
232 
452 
224 
133 
174 
384 
256 


$16,  703  25 
14, 101  75 


8,459 


Total 

Neio  York. 


208,  792  72 


6,  402  00 
3,  838  00 

18,  907  00 

19,  103  00 
2,961  7:. 

11,  729  oo 

34,440  90 
7,351   50 

21,718  75 
7, 3  it;  -_-.-, 

22,440  50 
9,  120  75 

18,870  65 
8,  753  25 
6,821  25 

12,  990  50 
6,013  50 
3,  0i  14  50 
1,364  00 

11,540  75 

10,706  25 


249,324  05 


239 


3, 207  50 


13,  745  49 
11, 500  75 
14,74!)  50 
11,238  99 
25,  000  25 
41,  455  50 
30,  812  49 
29, 478  75  j 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 

Chemung  ... 

Chenango. .. 

Clinton 

Columbia  ... 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee. 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lew  is 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 


1,031  25 
321  00 

307  50 
750  00 
483  00 

311  25 
62  00 

1,302  00 

1,  127  50 

349  50 

7(13  00 
108  00 
liC)  0(1 


7, 141  00 


917 

31, 163  15 

774 

22,  568  00 

933 

20,  604  75 

841 

24,  700  00 

792 

25,  682  00 

033 

28, 525  02 

640 

18,  914  00 

746 

25,  035  75 

661 

19,  501  50 

324 

10,307  00 

32/ 

9,910  25 

561 

15,  830  50 

510 

16,  773  75 

,153 

36,  630  00 

646 

20,  132  00 

474 

13,  461  50 

4V8 

13,890  25 

330 

9,  669  25 

252 

7,  590  00 

82 

2, 164  50 

579 

17,  026  50 

098 

31,327  00 

730 

90,  701  25 

341 

9,  295  50 

470 

14,541  00 

581 

16,  966  25 

097 

35, 350  50 

393 

9,424  27 
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County. 


New  York — Continued. 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Saint  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca  

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga  

Tompkins 

Ulster 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 

North  Carolina. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Cald,v»el! 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 


No. 


4,397 
475 

1,250 

1,164 
484 
887 
309 

1,284 
009 
51 
452 
848 
193 
124 

3,097 
588 
137 
280 
317 
352 

1,744 
277 
512 
605 
483 
644 
539 
541 
612 
581 
432 
270 


42,  013 


Amount. 


$154, 

15, 

42, 

38, 

15, 

29, 

8, 

39, 

17, 

1, 

13, 

27, 

6, 

3, 

34, 

17, 

4, 

7, 

8, 

11, 

54, 

9, 

14, 

17, 

13, 

19, 

17, 

16, 

16, 

17, 

12, 

7, 


812  83 
416  50 
314  75 
044  50 
028  50 
512  75 
860  50 
038  50 
460  50 
764  00 
604  00 
206  75 
215  00 
600  25 
909  25 
022  75 
109  50 
260  50 
733  00 
311  75 
387  87 
299  00 

125  50 
747  75 
249  75 
524  75 
744  25 
744  25 
897  50 
682  75 

126  25 
834  25 


1,  317, 484  34 


246  00 

72  00 

24  00 

78  00 

603  00 

942  00 

498  00 

222  00 

102  00 

, 553  25 

467  00 
270  00 
330  00 
375  00 

, 012  00 

438  00 

150  00 

168  00 

, 566  00 

84  00 

102  00 

234  00 

180  00 

, 778  25 

306  00 

300  00 

456  00 

200  25 

96  00 

288  00 

171  00 

198  00 

618  00 

132  00 

36  00 

204  00 

84  00 

84  00 

84  00 

468  00 
246  00 
132  00 


County. 


North  Carolina— Cont'd. 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde , 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones  

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison , 

Martin 

Mecklenburgh 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson , 

Rockingham 

Rowan' 

Rut  herford 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania  

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 

Ohio. 

Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglai/,« 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

C  hampaign 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 


No. 


29 


1,  226 


607 
338 
334 
608 
547 
228 
500 
516 
397 
150 
320 
473 
488 
406 
498 
287 
239 
1, 150 
271 
313 
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County. 


Ohio— Continued. 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette. 

Franklin 

Fulton , 

Gallia 

Geauga  

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto ... 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Total 

Oregon. 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop , 

Columbia 

Coos 


No. 


382 
298 
380 
266 
,  222 
328 
450 
192 
429 
360 
,101 
368 
540 
210 
340 
425 
298 
216 
408 
295 
362 
437 
234 
641 
544 
329 
364 
650 
262 
353 
252 
187 
569 
215 
438 
424 
040 
312 
317 
626 
296 
195 
335 
389 
205 
289 
246 
207 
314 
596 
516 
309 
496 
632 
187 
563 
372 
522 
330 
380 
395 
195 
290 
755 
429 
388 
615 
323 


Amount. 


39,  506 


$11,435  25 
8,  922  75 
12,336  25 
8,  476  00 
37,659  13 
14,  325  50 
13, 162  25 

5,  070  75 

12,  999  00 
11,483  37 
67, 655  62 
10, 197  25 

14,  899  00 

6,  688  50 
10,  328  50 

13,  102  50 
8,641  50 

6,  237  00 
12,  630  75 

8,  957  25 
10,  941  50 
14,381  50 

8, 152  25 

19,  608  75 
17, 731  75 
10,  227  75 
12,  351  87 

20,  483  27 
7, 908  75 

11,109  75 
6,481  50 
5,  935  75 

18.210  12 
Si  275  50 

14,  272  50 
12,  514  25 

104,  647  50 
10,  397  00 

10,  763  50 
19,  439  50 

8,  556  75 
5, 609  75 

9,  511  50 

11,  474  25 

5,  395  50 

8,  256  00 

7,  468  50 

6,  685  50 

9,  026  00 
17, 713  75 

15,  603  75 

8,  859  00 

15,  478  00 
19,  068  75 

5,  469  00 
16,368  62 
11,  504  00 

16,  003  50 

9,  595  25 
12, 196  00 

11,  236  00 
5, 580  75 
8,  694  50 

22,  947  53 

12,  932  25 
11,  136  50 
17, 485  00 
10,  688  75 


County. 


1,  215,  372  78 


1,010  00 

1, 060  50 

1, 801  25 

402  25 

436  00 

991  50 


Oregon— Con  tinuod 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas , 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane , 

Linn 

Marion 

Morrrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wasco 

Washington 

Yam  Hill 

Total 

Pennsylvania. 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver , 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest , 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northum  berland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 


No. 


Amount. 


11 

$261  50 

9 

164  00 

35 

1,  341  00 

20 

585  00 

18 

444  00 

61 

1,911  00 

16 

434  00 

14 

390  00 

6 

132  00 

66 

1, 780  00 

50 

1,  878  00 

71 

1,912  00 

15 

360  00 

170 

5,  082  00 

17 

459  00 

15 

378  00 

45 

1, 138  50 

55 

1,  614  50 

37 

1, 286  25 

51 

1,  488  00 

37 

958  00 

1,033 

29,  698  25 

326 

8,  500  00 

2,330 

66,912  50 

673 

19,  474  00 

395 

11,691  25 

523 

15,  314  25 

768 

24, 294  49 

713 

21,957  25 

1,361 

43,  576  00 

443 

12,  856  26 

497 

14,520  00 

454 

12,292  00 

61 

1,  629  00 

239 

7,  975  50 

584 

18,241  00 

643 

17,941  00 

483 

14, 120  00 

386 

9,  827  75 

237 

6,  306  75 

239 

7, 156  00 

844 

24,430  00 

417 

12,741  00 

755 

23, 177  50 

397 

11,  657  75 

96 

2,  667  00 

888 

27,  074  67 

600 

17, 116  73 

69 

1,  772  00 

387 

11, 535  00 

137 

3, 622  00 

344 

9,  598  00 

601 

17,  494  24 

548 

17, 565  00 

514 

15, 112  50 

201 

6,  564  87 

549 

16,  068  25 

1,193 

37,  921  25 

439 

12,  662  25 

405 

11, 370  00 

295 

7,  456  75 

922 

26,  390  50 

566 

14,  656  25 

365 

9,  495  25 

570 

16,  606  75 

261 

8,  805  75 

176 

5,  059  50 

643 

18,  407  25 

173 

5,  471  25 

542 

16,  608  75 

446 

13, 457  00 

352 

10,332  00 

7,677 

$172, 998  69 

54 

1,  924  50 

457 

14,  495  75 
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County. 


Pennsylvania— Cont'd. 


Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna... 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington  ... 

Wayne.. 

Westmoreland  . 

Wyoming 

York 


Total 

Rhode  Island. 


Bi  islol 

Kent 

Newport 

Providence.. 
Washington 

Total  . 


South  Carolina. 


Abbeville  — 

A  Lken 

Anderson  — 

Barnwell 

Beaufort  

Berkeley 

Charleston  ... 

(Muster 

Chesterfield.. 
Clarendon  ... 

Colleton 

Darlington... 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Georgetown.. 
Greenville  ... 

Hampton 

1 1  <>i  rv 

Kershaw 

i.am  aster 

Laurens 

Lexington  ... 

Mai  inn 

Marlborough. 
Newberry.... 

Oconee.. 

Orangebnrgh. 
Pickens 


Richland 

Spartanburgh.. 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburgh 
York 


Total 


Tennessee. 


Anderson  . 
Bedford... 
Benton 

Bledsoe . . . 
Blount  .... 
Bradley  ... 
Campbell  . 
Cannon  ... 
Carroll.... 

Carter 

Cheatham . 


No. 


$749 
243 
530 
91 
680 
988 
280 
402 
368 
533 
276 
71G 
308 
616 


41.  016 


76 

149 

121 

1,291 

204 


1,841 


173 
41 
20 
26 

160 

105 
91 
42 
78 

195 
10 


Amount. 


$20,  534  25 

6,  842  25 
15.893  25 

2,  855  00 
19,  348  74 
30,  340  50 

9,  253  50 
10,  745  00 

9,  563  00 
14, 609  75 

8,  304  '25 
22, 100  02 

8,  680  50 
19,  388  49 


1, 155,  368  45 


2,  251  25 

4,  820  60 
4, 438  50 

36,  008  00 

5,  963  50 


53,  481 


661  00 
264  00 
216  00 

1.  186  CO 

228  00 

1,  568  00 

376  00 
375  00 
156  00 

411  75 
318  oo 

456  00 
204  00 

(in  00 
360  00 
108  oo 

78  00 
252  00 
345  00 
372  00 
180  00 
212  (Ml 

36  00 

72  00 
372  00 
288  00 
378  00 
930  00 
540  (id 
150  00 

84  00 
227  56 
300  00 


12,  433  00 


4,877  25 
1, 148  50 

361  00 

747  00 
5, 168  75 
3, 118  00 
2, 634  00 

510  00 
2,  492  00 
4,  499  60 

300  00 


County. 


Tennessee — Continued. 


Chester 

Claiborne  

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland.. 

Davidson 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dickson  

Dyer 

Layette 

Fentress: 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock  

Hardeman  ... 

Harden 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson  ... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys.. 

Jackson 

'lames 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale  . . 

Lawrence 

Lewis. 

Lincoln  

Loudon  

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Mai  ion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Moore _. 

Morgan 

Obion 

( >veiton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane  

Robertson  ... 
Rutherford. .. 

Scott  

Sequatchie... 

Sevier  

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren... 
Warren 


No. 


11 
95 
41 

105 
46 
11 
21 

200 
19 
89 
31 
10 
16 
38 
31 
23 
82 

112 

365 
12 
84 

171 

47 

8 

42 

183 
10 
57 
26 
38 
25 
14 
35 
65 

167 

136 

557 

4 

12 

26 

7 

33 

102 

120 
69 
91 
21 
40 
30 
59 
71 

170 
46 
3 
,  58 
27 
43 
21 
42 
59 
56 
78 

211 

14 

34 

42 

9 

169 

132 
64 
8 
89 
43 
19 
13 
45 

113 

4 

24 


Amount. 
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County. 

No. 

Amount. 

County. 

No. 

Amount. 

Tennessee — Continued. 

289 
45 
52 
39 

30 
53 

$9,  667  60  | 
1,374  00 
1,623  00 
1,035  00 
882  00 
1,716  00 

Texa  s— C  on  t  i  n  u  ed . 

10 
0 
12 

$46  00 
234  00 

Weakley                

330  00 

White 

Bale 

Hall                                   .      . 

20 

468  00 

Total 

-     6, 763 

205,  081  19 

4 

96  00 

Hardin 

15 
2 

366  00 
42  00 

Harris 

Harrison 

Haskell 

15 
2 
16 

4 

2 

21 

12 

18 

6 

2 

33 

14 

6 

7 

4 

31 

1 

2 

29 

5 

352  00 
144  00 

483  00 

84  00 

Hidalgo 

108  00 

Kill 

486  00 

4 
4 
7 

13 
3 
2 

41 

100 

0 

19 

23 
4 
8 

17 

108  00 
108  00 
150  00 
324  00 

tit;  00 

48  00 
1,164  00 

2,  986  '-'■"» 
306  00 
412  00 
504  00 
144  00 
198  no 
474  00 

Hood 

480  00 

426  00 

Bandera         

156  00 

48  00 

Hunt  

812  50 

288  00 

Bell 

204  00 

276  00 
78  00 

790  00 

24  00 

48  00 

746  50 

Kendall 

78  00 

21 
17 
1 
6 
18 
3 
7 

546  00 
466  oo 

18  00 
124  50 
503  25 

7S  00 
204  00 

Kerr 

11 
1 

13 
1 

43 

13 
2 

6 

7 

11 
1 
8 

378  00 

24  00 

Kinney  

324  00 

Callahan 

24  oo 

713  25 

Lampasas 

444  00 

Cass    

48  00 

144  00 

11 
7 
2 

52 

11 
9 

11 
1 

48 
13 

40.")  00 
174  00 
114  00 

1,  332  00 

300  00 

330  00 

252  00 

24  00 

1,  280  00 
360  00 

138  00 

Clay 

186  00 

24  00 

288  00 

24  00 

Llano 

192  00 

McCulloch 

3 
49 
2 
3 
13 
1 
6 

66  00 

1,  044  75 

McMnllen 

48  00 

Madison 

99  00 

312  00 

6 
95 
15 

35 
17 

156  00 

2,  422  00 

438  00 

798  00 
432  00 

36  00 

162  00 

Delta 

Maverick 

1 
8 

2 

24  00 

De  Witt 

319  00 

147  00 

3 
1 

135  00 
12  00 

Midland   .. 

Milan 

20 
7 

39 

15 
5 
1 

13 

24 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
6 
4 

29 
1 
4 
1 
5 
6 

14 

618  00 

Mitchell  .. 

349  50 

14 

2 

25 

16 

294  00 

72  00 

590  25 

353  50 

840  00 

341  25 

Ellis 

120  00 

Motley 

24  00 

336  00 

13 
16 
61 
13 

2 

318  00 

348  75 

1, 274  75 

342  00 

18  00 

549  00 

Falls 

96  00 

Nolan 

66  00 

72  00 

66  00 

Floyd 

18  00 

Fort  Bend 

3 

3 

2 

6 

36 

15 

2 

14 

1 

131 

48  00 
100  00 

48  00 
132  00 
819  00 
384  00 

72  00 

324  00 

6  00 

3,  318  75 

72  00 

Palo  Pinto 

103  00 

108  00 

Frio 

Parker 

765  00 

24  00 

Polk 

Potter 

96  00 

Goliad 

54  00 

174  00 

Rains 

Ked  River 

144  00 

Grayson 

387  00 
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County. 


Xo. 


Texas— Continued. 


Reeves  

Refugio 

Robertson 

Rockwell 

Runnels 

Rusk , 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto  ... 
San  Patricio... 

San  Saba  

Scurry 

Shackelford  .  -  - 

Shelby 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr  

Stephens  

Stonewall 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Throckmorton  . 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis  

Trinity 

Tyler   

Upshur 

Uvalde , 

V;il    Vn-de 

Van  Zaudt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

"Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Wise. 

Wood 

Young  

Zapata 

Za  valla 


Amount. 


Total 


Vtah  Territory. 


Beaver 

Box  Elder  . . . 

Cache 

Davis 

Emery 

Garfield 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

PiUte 

Rich 

Salt  Lake  ... 

San  Juan 

San  Pete 

Sevier 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah  

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washington. 
Weber 


2,280 


$3G  00 

24  00 

258  00 

252  00 

75  00 

210  00 

216  00 

12  00 

36  u0 

18  00 

126  00 


249  00 
435  00 
456  00 

84  00 
114  00 

42  00 


2,  557  50 

423  00 

72  00 

36  00 

318  00 

1,984  50 

120  00 

210  00 

300  00 
222  00 

156  00 

345  00 

L92  00 

114  00 

81    00 

U2  50 
32S  50 

66  00 
195  oo 
321  75 

07  50 

•tot;  oo 

216  00 

1,055  00 

366  00 

270  75 

48  00 

45  oo 


272  25 
90  00 

441  00 
84  00 

207  00 
96  00 

312  00 

120  00 
4H  00 

108  00 
24  00 
24  00 


County. 


Verm  ont. 


Addison 

Bennington. 
Caledonia. . . 
Chittenden  ., 

Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle.. 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 
Windham  ... 
Windsor 


Total 


Virginia. 


59.  559  75 


1,390  50 


354  00 
258  00 
246  00 
204  00 

84  00 
481  50 

24  00 

324  00 

1,  096  00 


Total 


220 


6,  288  25 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia , 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Angasta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

B"clianan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Cat  roll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield  . .  -  . . 

Clarke , 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City... 

Essex  

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

<  roochland 

Grayson  

Greene 

Greenville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Eenry 

Bigbfand 

[ale of  Wight.-.. 

. lames  City 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

King  William... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun  

Louisa 

Lunenburgh 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburgh... 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 


No. 


458 
355 
501 
445 
143 
452 
47 
368 
433 
581 
639 
761 
485 
658 

6,  326 


10 

10 

2 

40 

103 

5 

38 

20 

1H 

15 

17 

25 

6 

6 

8 

7 


9 

27 

16 

122 

11 

5 

8 


Amount. 


$13,  464  50 

9,  495  51 

15,601  50 

13,  677  96 

4, 120  50 

13,  718  25 

1,  908  00 

11, 124  75 

12,  929  25 

17.C94  99 

20, 182  00 

22,  995  75 

14, 695  50 

18,  681  75 


190,  290  21 


1,977  00 

1,  485  00 

1,  373  00 
156  00 
234  00 

1, 134  00 
372  00 

1,791  00 
238  00 

1, 056  00 

(iO  00 

276  00 

552  00 

66  00 

492  00 

1, 062  00 
648  00 
612  00 


210  75 

1,011  00 

282  00 

156  00 

393  00 

354  00 

94  oo 

1, 209  00 

40,  975  75 

219  00 

1,  284  00 

678  00 

546  00 

540  00 

588  00 

885  00 

192  00 

243  00 

291  00 

228  00 


264  00 
999  00 
535  00 

5,719  00 
384  00 
138  00 
342  00 
126  00 
132  00 
126  00 
210  00 
30  00 
648  00 

1,593  75 
696  00 
246  00 
324  00 
486  00 
591  00 
240  00 
564  00 
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County. 


Virginia — Continued, 

Nansemond 

Kelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patriot 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott  

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottsvlvauia 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex — 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Total 

'Washington  Territory 

Adams 

Asotin 

Chehalis -  — 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitass 

Klikitat , 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens  

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 

Total 


No. 


11 
1(5 

3 

201 

23 

4 

7 
21 
13 
14 
26 

4 
13 

4 

9 
18 

5 
11 

7 
16 
18 


Amount. 


$326  00 
534  00 
108  00 
7,  107  25 
867  00 
210  00 
255  75 
723  00 

558  00 

474  00 
828  00 
144  00 
462  00 
90  00 
201  00 
600  oo 

240  00 

384  uii 

210  00 

556  oo 

ooo  oo 

1.470  00 
288  00 
498  00 
483  00 
168  00 
252  oo 

1,011  00 
366  00 
333  oo 
168  00 
286  50 
360  00 
810  00 
690  oo 
212  00 
546  00 
270  00 
93  00 


County. 


2,  863 


102,  199  75 




4 

183  00 

3 

20 

4.-.!  00 

6 

228  00 

7!) 

3,004  75 

39 

1,093  00 

24 

666  uo 

5 

166  00 

1 

is  00 

26 

556  50 

3 

48  00 

10 

204  00 

89 

2,  74.7  00 

16 

400  00 

20 

582  00 

22 

630  00 

t.> 

2,  030  50 

30 

721  50 

9 

288  00 

12 

208  00 

35 

1, 158  00 

4 

97  00 

11 

231  00 

6 

198  00 

17 

609  00 

97 

2,  750  25 

12 

288  00 

32 

1,090  00 

5 

650  00 

54 

1,  583  00 

28 

936  00 

83 

2, 485  00 

27 

582  00 

909 

27, 260  50 

West  Virginia. 


Harbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge , 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant , 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire , 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis , 

Lincoln 

Logan  

McDowell 

Mai  ion 

.Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasant  -  , 

Pocahontas  .  - 

Preston  

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane.   

Bummers 

Taylor 

Turin 

Tyler 

Dnshnr  

waj  no 

'i   

Wetzell 

Wiit  

Wood     

Wyoming 


Total 


Wisconsin. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron  

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet , 

Chippewa  . .. 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  .. 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 
Forest 


No. 


61 

57 

19 

90 

39 

120 

60 

13 

132 

27 

77 

22 

21 

26 

16 

7 

189 

226 

49 

202 

132 

33 

12 

16 

203 

22(5 

288 

53 

101 
15 
35 
16 

171 
19 
70 
14 

207 
93 
39 
17 

227 
99 
17 
95 
23 

190 

151 

102 
17 

158 
92 

416 


Amount. 


5,  022 


112 

49 

154 

257 

265 

107 

13 

128 

248 

206 

291 

181 

453 

232 

57 

12 

228 

252 

6 

287 

3 


$1, 878  00 
2, 017  00 

435  00 
2,325  oo 

880  50 
3,  027  00 
1,  025  25 

234  00 

3,  355  50 
729  00 

2,382  oo 
651  00 
669  00 
750  00 
516  00 
234  00 

5,  260  .",0 

6,  009  75 
1, 524  75 
6,  549  (10 

5,  840  75 
723  00 

720  oo 

307  87 

4.  960  2.7 

6,  220  .70 
0,01)7  7.7 

171  7.". 

1,  120  50 

4, 404  75 

470  25 

850  :.o 

366  uo 

4, 908  0o 

470  00 

1.  839  oo 
$402  00 

7, 877  75 

2,  476  50 
1,053  7.7 

546  00 
6,471  00 
2, 004  00 

.778  00 

2,  349  75 
416  25 

5, 169  75 

4.. 707  2.7 

2,856  00 

513  00 

3,  600  75 
2,  628  75 

11,259  00 
162  00 


138,  465  62 


3,  477  00 
1, 121  50 

4,  387  50 
7, 989  00 

8,  348  25 
2, 556  00 

282  oo 
1,227  on 
6,  499  25 
6,  003  00 

9,  203  50 

5,  473  50 
10,  667  25 

7, 392  75 
1, 537  75 

445  50 
6, 101  25 
8,  288  25 

300  00 

9  009  00 

66  00 
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County 


No. 


Wisconsin— Continued 
( riant 

(rl'Ct'll 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson  

Juneau 

Kenosha  

Kewaunee 

La  Crosso 

La  Fayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette -. 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

<  (oonto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

a:-.:::::::::::::::: 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Saint  Croix 

Sank 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood  ...' 

Total 

Wyoming  Territory. 

Albany 

Carbon 


13,  379 


Amount. 


County. 


988  00 
486  00 


Wyoming  Territory— Con- 
tinued. 


(hook  

Fremont 

Johnson 

Laramie 

National  Park  Reserva- 
tion   

Sweetwater 

Unta 


Total 


Foreiija  countries. 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bermudas 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

Chili 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Franco 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Guatemala 

Hawaiian  Kingdom 

i:  flland 

India 

Italy 

Japan  

Liberia 

Malta 

Mexico 

New  Zealand   

Norway 

Pern  .'. 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Sw  it /..aland 

Nicaragua 

United  States  of  Colom- 
bia   

Uruguay  

Netherlands 

Honduras 


Total. 


No. 


19 

190 


8 

10 

9 

3 

85 1 
1 


9 
12 

1 

'J!  • 

311 

398 

6 
17 

1 
14 

4 

1 


1,821 


Amount. 


$347  00 

577  00 

35 1  00 

1, 574  50 


172  50 
509  00 


28 


5,  008  00 


183  00 
507  00 
Oil'  00 
108  (H) 

42  00 
970  57 

18  00 
174  00 

30  00 
325  50 
775  00 

12  00 

1,500  00 

16.  496  75 

17,540  75 

51  00 
172  50 
824  on 

24  00 
769  00 
21  (i  00 

30  00 

72  00 
303  00 

36  00 

348  00 

10  00 

159  75 

322  00 

714  00 

2,  142  00 

12  75 


0  00 

90  00 
24  00 
45  00 


73, 798  57 
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Political  divisions. 


Alabama 

Alaska  Territory  — 

A  li/.ona  Territory. . . 

Arkansas 

California 

( lolorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota  Territory  . .. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  Territory 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

low  a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miss'  isippi 


Number 
of  pen- 
sioners. 


Amount 

paid 

per  quarter. 


975 

»; 

152 

587 
552 
693 
519 

397  I 
887  I 
597 
722 

239 

547 
691 
263 
379 
481 
152 
869 
012 
ITS 
131 
903 
074 
648 


$29,888  00 

135  00 

3,788  00 

83,  269  50 
109,505  in 

49,961  83 
160,  699  25 
102,459  49 

28,  146  25 
153,051  79 

24,971  r.ii 

27,981  50 
6,529  50 
962,368  03 
980,  100  24 
8,  169  75 
546,  122  47 
519,863  60 
313,  089  50 

26,  984  i") 
457,  782  92 
135,672  85 
595,862  7! 
643,424  79 
212,279  25 

22,211  75 


Political  divisions. 


Missouri 

Montana  Territory 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Territory  — 

New   York 

North  Carolina  

Ohio 

<  tregou 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  Territory 

Vermont ' 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory  .. 

West  Virginia 

W  isconsin 

Wyoming  Territory 

Foreign  countries 


Grand  total 


Number 

of  pen 

.-doners. 


379 
720 

101 

302 
159 
239 
013 
226 
506 
033 
016 
B41 
400 
763 
280 

•_• 'JO 

326 
863 
909 
022 
379 
196 
821 


Amount 

paid 

per  quarter. 


$483, 
10, 

1-- 

3, 

208, 

249, 

1,  317'. 

29, 

1,215, 

29, 

l.  155, 

58, 

12, 

205, 

59, 

<i, 

190, 

102, 

27, 

138. 

409, 


73,7 


273  36 
940  50 
407  51 
207  50 
792  72 
324  05 

111    00 

484  34 
994  50 

■<il-2  78 
698  25 
368  45 
481  7:> 
433  00 
081  1!) 
559  75 
288  25 
290  -Jl 
199  7.'. 
260  50 
465  62 
432  87 
008  no 
98  :>7 


L2, 387,588  90 


Null'.    -The  di8Crepanoy  bid  ween  the  total  number  of  pensioners  as  show  n  b\    this  summary,  and  as 

show  n  by  Table  5  of  this  report  is  accounted  for  i>>  the  number  of  pensioners  who  up  to  June  30,  1887, 
had  not  forwarded  to  the  pension  agents  vouchers  for  the  payment  due  June  4,  1NS7,  and  whose  post- 
Office  addresses  could  not  therefore  be  definitely  ascertained. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MAIL  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Mail  Division 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  this  date  In  doing  so  I  desire  to  call  your  personal  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  mails  that  have  been  received  and  sent  cut  forthe  period 
embraced  in  this  report.  The  volume  of  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1886,  which  was 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  this  Bureau,  is  here  not  only  reached  but  sur- 
passed. 

Received 2,234,331 

Sent 1;  792, 052 

A  brief  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  this  division  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  All  mail  received  is  cut.  examined,  marked,  stamped,  assorted  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  divisions  of  this  Bureau  on  the  day  of  its  arrival.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  recorded  in  books  kept  tor  thai  purpose  b\  name,  character,  Bervice,  and 
destination.  The  system  of  records  in  force  here  now  includes  all  papers  of  value 
and  importance  to  the  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

To  do  the  largesl  amounl  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  fewest  er- 
rors, is  the  principle  upon  which  this  division  is  conducted.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  work  has  gradually  decreased,  while  the  volume  of  work  has  grad- 
ually increased,  until  now,  when  we  are  handling  the  largesl  mails  with  the  smallest 

force  w  e  ever  had. 

The  Congressional  work  alone  sometimes  swells  to  eleven  thousand  communica- 
tions in  one  month.  The  passage  of  the  Mexican  war  pension  bill  iii  January  last 
naturally  increased  our  work;  for  in  addition  to  the  twenty  thousand  applications 
filed,  there  was  a  prodigious  influx  of  inquiries.  The  classification  of  the  mail  im- 
mediately upon  its  receipt  from  the  post-office  is  faultless,  and  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  produce  any  letter  in  a  mail  of  ten  thousand  pieces,  it  can  be  done  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  outgoing  mail  is  so  arranged  that  Letters  leaving  the  Bureau  at  4 
o'clock  reach  the  boxes  of  attorneys  ami  cone  Qondents  before  6  o'clock. 

There  is  no  delay  whatever  of  mallei-  in  transit  :  everything  is  sent  to  the  post- 
office  promptly  upon  its  receipt  by  this  division. 

I  feil  that  it  is  due  to  the  subordinates  that  I  should  testify  to  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. As  a  rule  they  are  pains-taking  ami  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  do  justice  to 
the  Government.  <  >ur  force  has  been  draw  n  upon  by  other  divisions  as  emergencies 
arose,  and  we  are  now  but  twenty-six,  a  minimum  force  with  a  maximum  amount  oi 
w  oik. 

\  i  ■  5  respeel  fully, 

M.  A.  MANNING, 
Chief  Mail  I'irision 

General  John  C.  Bla<  k, 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECORD  DIVISION. 

July  l,  i 

Sin  :  Ihave  t  lie  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations  of  this  division 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  L887. 

This  division  has  charge  <>\'  the  records  of  the  late  war,  in  which  a  record  is  kepi 
of  all  applications  for  pension  made  under  act  of  July  lb  1862. 

All  original  applications  (war  of  ISol-'CS)  and  applications  for  increase  of  pension 
are  received  in  this  division  direct  from  the  Mail  Division.  The  original  claims  are 
searched,  jacketed,  numbered,  and  recorded.  Applications  for  increase  are  simply 
jacket*  d. 

This  division  is  also  in  receipt,  from  the  Mail  and  other  Divisions,  of  evidence,  let- 
ters of  inquiry,  Congressional  inquiries,  &c.  This  class  of  work  requires  to  be  briefed 
and  searched  upon  the  records,  it  being  the  special  duty  of  this  division  to  supply 
from  the  records  the  name,  number,  or  service  to  each  piece  of  evidence  or  letter  of 
inquiry  when  that  important  data  has  been  omitted  by  the  claimant  or  attorney,  in 
order  that  it   may  reach  as  speedily  as  possible  the  case  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  amount  of  evidence,  i\c,  received  from  the  Mail  Division  direct  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  what  passes  through  this  division.  That  portion  received  from 
other  divisions  consists  of  such  as  have  insufficient  data,  errors  in  numbers,  service, 
cV>c,  in  fact  nearly  every  division  in  receipt  of  such  matter  has,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
to  consult  the  records  before  applying  evidence. 
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Much  of  that  portion  supposed  to  contain  complete  data,  and  which  the  Mail  Divis- 
ion has  attempted  to  apply  direct  to  the  case,  has  tinally  to  be  sent  to  this  division 
because  of  errors  in  numbers  and  service. 

The  receipts  of  this  class  of  work  will  approximate  45,000  pieces  per  month. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  pension  the  various  steps  taken  until  finally 

disposed  of  by  this  division  are  as  follows:  The  service  alleged  by  applicant  is  veri- 
fied from  State  roster,  and  all  additional  services  are  supplied  when  admitted  by  ap- 
plicant. It  is  then  jacketed,  giving  name,  service  or  services,  post-office  address  of 
claimant,  date  of  enlist  men  t .  date  01  discharge,  date  of  filing  claim,  attorney's  name, 
address,  &C,  after  which  it  is  passed  to  the  State  records  and  a  careful  search  is 
made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  prior  application  has  been  filed.  If  found  to  he 
a  duplicate  it  is  marked  as  such  and  forwarded  to  the  original  case ;  If  original  it  is 

numbered  and  recorded  upon  the  Stat.-,  alphabetical,  and  three-letter  combination 
records,  after  which  it  is  passed  to  the  notifiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  not  i fy  the  claim- 
ant and  attorney  of  the  receipt  and  number  of  the  application. 

From  the  face  of  an  invalid  jacket  a  service  card  is  written  (order  of  January  '-i'.h 
1887)  forthe  Army  and  Navy  Survivors'  Division. 

There  is  also  a  copy  made  from  the  face  of  a  jacket  upon  a  slip  for  preservation  in 
the  tiles  of  this  division,  after  which  t  he  case  is  forwarded  to  the  attorney  \s  desk.  Law 
J)i\  ision. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  t  his  division  to  jacket  all  applications  for  increase  of  pension, 
each  of  which  requires  careful  reading  to  ascertain  t lie  name,  certificate  number,  post- 

oflice  address,  service,  tlate  of  a  pplicat  ion,  disability,  attorney's  name,  address.  A.  c, 

all  of  which  have  to  be  specified  in  full  upon  the  face  of  the  jacket,  should  any  of 
this  important  data  be  omit  ted  in  the  application,  it  is  supplied  from  the  records. 
After  completion  they  are  returned  to  the  distributing  desk  to  be  assorted  and  for- 
warded to  their  proper  divisions. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  an  application  for  pension, 
the  various  steps  taken  until  finally  disposed  of  by  this  division  are  as  follows:  It 
is  passed  to  the  briefer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  carefully  each  piece  and  indorse 
thereon  the  applicant's  name,  company,  battery,  regiment, or  other  military  organi- 
zation, and  the  number  ot  the  claim  to  which  it  refers,  provided  such  information  is 
contained  therein,  after  which  it  is  passed  to  the  assorting  and  distributing  desk, 
when>  it  is  arranged  prior  to  being  scan  led  upon  the  records.  All  evidence  in 
which  service  is  given  is  carefully  searched  upon  the  state  records:  should  the  serv- 
ice and  number  have  been  omitted,  it  is  searched  upon   the  alphabetical  records. 

After  careful  search  upon  both  records  and  no  claim  is  found,  notice  is  sent  to 
the  claimant  or  attorney  of  the  ••  fact"  that  the  information  given  is  insufficient  to 
identity  a  claim,  and  a  request  for  further  data  is  made. 

Should  the  ser\  ice  and  number  of  the  claim  to  which  the  piece  of  evidence  refers 
be  found  correct ,  the  certificate   number  (if  any  )  is   indorsed   thereon,  after  which  it 

is  returned  to  the  distributing  desk  and  tor  warded  to  its  proper  division. 

Admitted  cases  are  received  from  the  Certificate  Division,  from  these  the  certifi- 
cate numbers  are  recorded  upon  the  State  record*.  In  all  cases  where  the  applicant 
alleges  more  than  one  service,  the  certificate  is  entered  In  each  service,  the  Letter 
11 1'"  being  affixed  to  the  service  in  which  the  disability  was  incurred,  and  for  which 
he  was  pensioned.  All  admitted  eases  after  being  recorded  are  forwarded  from  this 
division  to  the  admitted  files. 

The  Certificate  Division  also  furnishes  this  division  with  a  slip  for  each  admitted 
case,  npon  which  is  given  tin1  original  and  certificate  numbers,  soldier's  name  and 
service,  date  of  mailing  certificate,  &  <■.  Prom  these  slips  the  certificate  numbers  are 
recorded  upon  the  three-letter  combination  ami  certificate  records,  alter  which  they 
are  forwarded  to  their  proper  divisions. 

The  Stare  records  comprise  a  complete  statement  of  all  original  applications  l  war 
of  L861-'65),  giving  name,  company,  regiment,  date  of  filing  claim,  original  and  cer- 
tificate numbers,  additional  service,  &c.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  sat- 
isfactory condition  of  them  records  and  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they  are 
managed.  The  work  on  these  has  not  been  allowed  at  any  time  to  fall  in  arrears,  and 
inquiries  for  information  in  any  particular  case  having  proper  data  can  always  be 
answered  promptly. 

Pursuant  to  your  instructions  that  this  division  should  jacket  and  record  .Mexican 
war  applications,  I  have  instituted  a  series  of  records,  comprising  18  volumes,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  9  of  which  are  for  survivors,  and  9  for  widows.  Accompany- 
ing these  are  3  certilieate  and  2  combination  records. 

The  survivors'  records  are  to  contain  a  complete  statement  of  all  applications  made 
under  act  of  January  29,  1887,  giving  number  of  application,  date  of  filing,  name 
and  address  of  soldier,  with  his  service  or  services.  Also  the  number  of  certificate  or 
final  disposition  of  the  claim. 

The  widows' records  contain  the  same  information,  with  the  addition  of  the  name, 
class,  and  address  of  the  applicant. 
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The  first  installment  of  Mexican  war  applications  to  be  jacketed  by  this  division 
was  received  March  22,  1887,  for  which  I  detailed  a  force  of  three  clerks. 

These  applications  after  being  jacketed  are  forwarded  to  the  old  War  and  Navy 
Division  where  they  are  numbered,  after  which  they  are  returned  to  this  division  and 
recorded  upon  the  alphabetical  and  combination  records. 

The  first  installment  to  be  recorded  by  this  division  was  received  March  29,  1887, 
since  which  time  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously. 

The  first  admitted  cases  (Mexican  war)  were  received  April  2G,  1837.  These  are  en- 
tered upon  the  alphabetical  certificate  and  combination  records. 

The  first  rejected  cases  (Mexican  war)  were  received  June  (J,  1887.  These  are  desig- 
nated upon  the  alphabetical  records  by  the  letters  "Rej"  opposite  the  name  of  the 
claimant. 

Upon  completion  of  the  above  work  pertaining  to  the  Mexican  war  it  is  forwarded 
to  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division. 

Considerable  time  is  consumed  in  searching  upon  the  alphabetical  records,  evi- 
dence, letters,  &c,  not  having  the  necessary  data  to  identify  a  claim  upon  the  State 
records.  The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  names  contained  in  some  of  the 
combinations  on  the  invalid  and  widows'  records  respectively,  through  which  apiece 
of  evidence,  &c,  has  frequently  to  be  searched,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information  : 


Combination. 

Invalid. 

Widows. 

Bar 

4,833 
6,514 

4.  789 
6,867 
5,222 
5,316 
8, 113 
4,  545 
9,157 

3,  088 

Bro 

3  795 

Car 

2,  916 

Bar    

4, 121 

Mil  

2.  !)'.»() 

Mc.C 

3,  268 

Sini 

4,873 

St. .                           

2,  650 

Wil 

5,  7'J0 

Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner 


C.  R.  FAULKNER, 

Chief  of  Jiccord  Division. 


REPORT  OF  Till:  OLD  WAR  AND  NAVY  DIVISION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Old  War  amlNavy  Divis- 
ion of  this  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :5()  last. 

The  division  roll  on  the  1st  of  July,  18S6,  contained  the  names  of  45  employe's,  ex- 
clusive of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief. 

On  June  30  last,  the  roll  contained  the  names  of  95  employe's,  of  which  number  24 
represented  a  temporary  detail  from  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  assigned  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  adjudication  of  Mexican  service  pension  claims  under  the  act  of 
January  '2'.),  1887.  This  latter  foice  was  returned  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
actual  strength  of  the  division  was  71  people. 

The  average  number  of  employe's  per  month  for  the  year  was  55;  average  per  month 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  f>n. 

For  the  reason  that  all  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  disability  or  death  result- 
ing from  service  both  in  Army  and  Navy  in  all  wars  and  in  time  of  peace,  from  1775 
to  the  present  time,  excepting  those  due  to  Army  service  in  the  late  war,  and  all 
claims  for  service  pension  or  bounty-land  numbering  in  all,  admitted,  rejected,  ami 
pending,  are  assigned  to  this  division,  nearly  one  million  are  on  file,  with  the  volumi- 
nous and  complicated  records  relating  to  them,  a  force  larger  proportionately  than 
that  employed  on  similar  work  in  other  adjudicating  divisions  is  constantly  required 
upon  record  and  tile  work  and  miscellaneous  correspondence. 

The  several  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  claims  received  and  adjudicated  in  this 
division  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

First.  Old  war  pension  claims— including  all  claims  by  soldiers  or  their  widows  or 
orphan  children — for  disability  or  death  due  to  service  in  Regular  Army  or  Volunteers, 
Sea  Fencibles,  Rangers,  or  Militia,  prior  to  March  4, 1801,  entitled  under  laws  passed 
^rior  to  July  14,  1862. 
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No  pension  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war  has  been  allowed  during  the  past 
year,  and  although  claims  by  heirs  have  been  made,  they  were  without  merit,  or 
foundation  in  law. 

Second.  Navy  invalid  pension  claims  and  claims  for  pension  by  the  widows  and 
minor  children  of  sailors,  whether  the  service  was  rendered  prior  to,  during,  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  late  war,  and  claims  by  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  have  served 
since  March  4,  1861,  as  well  as  service  pension  claims  under  the  act  of  March  M,  1867 
(sections  4756,  4757,  Revised  Statutes),  of  those  sailors  who  have  rendered  either  ten 
or  twenty  years'  faithful  service. 

Third.  Claims  by  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  or  their  widows,  minor  children,  or 
dependent  relatives,  on  account  of  disability  or  death  due  to  service  rendered  in  or 
subsequent  to  the  war  of  1861,  including  those  volunteers  of  the  late  war  who  were 
members  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Hancock's  Corps,  the  United  States  regiments 
composed  of  persons  from  the  rebel  army  who  were  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  the 
Mississippi  Marine  Brigade,  the  Gunboat  Flotilla,  the  Ram  Fleet,  general  and  staff  offi- 
cers of  volunteers,  provost-marshals  and  enrolling  officers;  in  brief,  members  of  all 
organizations  whose  officers  were  commissioned  by  the  President,  except  such  colored 
troops  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Fourth.  The  service  pension  claims  of  the  war  of  1812,  acts  of  February  14, 1871, 
and  March  9,  1878.  A  few  claims  of  this  class  are  now  being  allowed  to  soldiers  and 
their  widows. 

Fifth.  Service  pension  claims  of  the  Mexican  war,  act  of  January  2'J,  1887. 

Sixth.  Bounty-land  claims  of  every  character.  Land-warrants  are  granted  only 
forservice  rendered  prior  to  March  3,  1855,  and  in  a  recognized  war.  The  necessary 
examinations  and  searches  to  prevent  the  issue  of  duplicate  warrants  demand  much 
time  and  careful  labor. 

While  the  adjudication  of  claims  in  the  other  adjudicating  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
pertain  wholly  to  the  war  of  1861-1865,  and  the  claims  are  set  tied  under  laws  of  com- 
paratively recent  enactment,  in  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division  the  adjudications 
have  reference  to  all  wars  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  including  the  war 
for  American  Independence,  and  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  all  pension 
and  bounty-land  legislation  from  that  early  period  to  the  present  time. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  original  rolls  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  other  early 
boohs  and  papers  invaluable  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  wars  prior  to  1861, 
have  been  preserved  in  this  division.  The  value  of  these  records  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  Mexican  service  pension  claims  (act  of  January  29  last)  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate. 

Following  the  necessary  preliminary  work  on  these  cases,  experienced  men  in  the 
Bureau  were,  by  your  orders,  assigned  to  assist  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division,  and 
the  result  is  the  adjudication  of  nearly  one  half  the  claims  tiled  to  June  30. 

The  variety  of  labor  performed  in  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division  makes  it  im- 
possible in  the  space  allotted  to  a  report  to  explain  the  method  of  procedure  from 
receipt  to  settlement  of  each  kind  of  claim.  A  fair  understanding  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement  as  to  the  method  of  business  in  the  division. 

Declarations  for  bounty  land,  or  for  such  claims  for  pension  as  are  adjudicated  in 
this  division,  except  for  army  service  in  the  late  war.  when  received  in  the  Bureau, 
are  sent  at  once  from  the  Mail  Division,  after  having  the  date  of  receipt  stamped  upon 
them. 

The  records  are  then  searched  for  duplicates  and  claims  on  account  of  the  same 
service  by  persons  having  a  prior  title,  and  in  case  of  all  claims  for  service  pension 
and  other  old  war  pension  claims,  search  of  records  is  made  for  any  claim  for  bounty 
land,  which,  if  found,  is  applied  to  the  pension  claim  as  proof  of  service  or  disability. 

Not  infrequently  the  claim  of  the  soldier  or  of  his  widow  for  land  warrant  fur- 
nishes, in  connection  with  the  declaration  for  service  pension,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
evidence  required,  including  evidence  of  service,  identity,  marriage,  death,  pv.A 
widowhood,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  claim. 

Claims  are  jacketed,  numbered,  and  recorded,  charge  slips  are  put  in  the  files,  am' 
their  receipt  is  acknowledged. 

The  letters  referred  to  this  division  making  inquiries  (mainly  for  historical  socie- 
ties) for  information  in  connection  with  the  early  wars,  particularly  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812,  keep  one  clerk  employed  in  searching  records  and 
writing  replies. 

With  respect, 

J.  B.  COIT, 
Chief  Old  War  and  Navy  Division. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  1887. 
Sik  :  In  compliance  -with  your  order  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port, showing  briefly  the  methods  of  adjudicating  claims  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
the  character  of  the  work  performed. 

METHODS   OF   ADJUDICATION. 

The  items  of  business  transacted  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  this  Bureau  consist  in 
the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  invalids,  widows,  and  dependent  relative's  for  pen- 
sions, and  the  increase  and  restoration  of  pensions  of  all  claimants  on  account  of 
service  in  the  several  commands  organized  and  accredited  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

All  cases  are  inclosed  in  jackets,  on  one  side  of  which  are  given  the  number  of  the 
claim,  date  of  tiling,  the  name,  service,  date  of  enlistment,  date  of  discharge,  name 
of  disease  or  disability  for  which  pension  is  claimed,  and  the  post-office  address  of 
claimant  and  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  claimant's  attorney. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  jacket  the  examiner  notes,  briefly,  all  calls  and  the  char- 
acter of  every  step  taken  by  him  in  the  completion  of  the  case.  When  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner,  and  the  chief  of  the  division  or  his  assistants,  the  case  is  considered 
complete,  the  examiner  arranges  the  evidence  and  briefs  the  case,  when  it  is  recorded 
by  a  clerk  of  the  division  ami  forwarded  by  a  messenger  to  the  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Re\  iew. 

From  the  brief  outline  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  examiner  is  required  to 
enter  into  an  extended  correspondence  in  order  to  collect  the  record  evidence,  medi- 
cal and  lay  testimony,  sufficient  for  the  proper  and  equitable  adjudication  of  claims 
for  pension,  and  possibly  there  may  have  been  complaints  entered  by  claimants,  or 
by  some  one  in  their  behalf,  during  the  past  year;  but  we  are  const  rained  to  say,  that 
did  the  complainants  fully  understand  the  patient  and  painstaking  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner  necessary  t<>  complete  the  various  classes  of  claims  for  pension  ami 
the  laws  regulating  the  same,  there  would  he  general  commendation  rather  than  com- 
plaint. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoiug  statement  of  work  performed,  and  in  compliance  with 
!  he  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  the  chiefs  of  t  he  adjudicating  divisions  to 
examine  all  "  old  cases"  pending  in  t  lie  files  oft  hi  ir  several  divisions,  the  examiners  of 
this  division  have  examined  every  claim  filed  prior  to  the  19th  day  of  March,  1885. 
In  such  examination  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  action  in  11,4(54  of  this  class  of 
claims  and  to  write  11,312  letters  completing  calls  for  e\  idence  and  making  inquiries 
of  the  whereabouts  of  claimants. 

(  me  of  t  he  very  gratifying  results  in  overhauling  these  (hums,  some  of  which  have 
been  pending  for  a  score  of  years,  was  the  fact  that  a  number  were  found  by  the  ex- 
aminers ready  for  admission  and  others  onl\  aw  aited  some  minor  requirements  to  com- 
plete them,  which  were  readily  obtained.  AsaresUll  of  this  labor  a  number  of  just 
claims  of  long  standing  have  been  admitted  and  the  claimants  made  happy  in  the 
receipt  of  their  certificates  for  pension. 

Another  (lass  of  work  performed  in  this  division  also  demands  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. \\'<-  refer  to  calls  made,  by  Letter,  from  members  of  Congress,  attorneys, 
claim  agents,  claimants,  and  persons  often  wholly  unconnected  with  the  case,  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  status  of  claims  long  since  adjudicated  and  rejected,  claims  pen- 
ding, claims  for  increase,  relating,  and  restoration.  So  great  is  this  demand  that  it 
requires  a  force  of  the  best  equipped  clerks  to  examine  the  cases  and  answer  this  class 
of  correspondence.  We  have  seen  no  less  than  six  of  these  inquiries  in  one  single 
case,  where  the  examiner  was  called  upon  to  give  as  many  times  the  same  informa- 
tion, when  the  (hum  all  the  time  was  awaiting  calls  made  on  the  claimant  for  evi- 
dence to  complete  the  case. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  such  cases  within  the  past  fiscal  year;  yet,  if  are 
spouse  is  not  promptly  made  in  each  case,  it  often  occurs — that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
service  is  speedily  proclaimed. 

Possibly  there  may  not  be  any  relief  from  this  more  than  useless  work  of  the  ex- 
aminer, yet  the  fact  exists  that  much  of  this  labor  should  be  given  to  the  legitimate 
and  current  work  of  adjudicating  claims  pending  in  this  division. 

We  further  find  from  the  records  of  this  division  that  out  of  all  the  claims  sub- 
mitted by  the  examiners  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  final  action  during  the  year  only 
7£  per  cent,  of  those  acted  upon  were  returned  to  the  division  for  further  considera- 
tion. 
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We  also  find  from  the  reoorda  of  the  Special  Examination  Division  that  out  ot 
the  original  claims  pending  in  that  division  only  1,519  belong  to  the  service  of  the 
Eastern  Dn  ision. 

These  facts  are  submitted  injustice  to  the  examiners  of  the  division,  whoso  labors 
for  the  year,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  show  a  remarkable  state  of  efficiency. 


CONDITION  OF  FILES. 


slid  statement  showing  tht  number  of  claims  of  all  cl  prior  io  Julyl,  1880, 

I  filed  after  June  30,  1880,  andprior  to    March  19,  L885,  and  those  filed  since,  and 
the  total  on  file,  pending  and  rejected,  July  1,  1887. 


Class  of  claims. 

.23 

F  Lied 

June 
and  to 
19,  1  • 

.5 

o 

-z  u    . 

Total. 

ins: 

11,  370 

33,  376 

19,970 



16,  509 

53,  346 

ts'  '•'•  lima : 

4  051 
7,521 

5,  407 

3,657 
529 

13,115 

9,  655 

Tol  J        

11,57*2 

7,012 

4,186 

22,  770 

18,  875 
146 

18,  875 

146 

Total             

19,  021 

19,021 

Aggregate 

35, 844 

35,  772 

'.).-.,  137 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  pending  in  the  files, 
the  division  had  '27*2  cases  pending  in  the  Medical,  and  1519  in  the  Special,  Examina- 
tion Divisions.  We  have  no  data  as  to  the  exact  number  pending  in  the  Boards  of  lie- 
view  and  lie-review'and  the  Law  Division  and  on  appeal.  It  will  approximate  about 
2,539  cases,  making  a  grand  total  of  99,467  cases  belonging  to  the  original,  invalid, 
and  rejected  ;  original  dependent  and  rejected;  invalid  increase  and  dependent  in- 
crease files  of  the  Eastern   Division,  .Inly  1,1887. 

As  to  the  status  of  pending  claims,  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  action  has  been  taken 
in  all  original  and  dependent  claims  filed  prior  to  April  1.  L887.  The  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  division  has  been  brought  up  to  the  L8th  of  June,  and  the  work  of  ad- 
judicating increase  claims  is  well  along,  there  being  no  cases  of  this  class  pending 
'without  action  filed  prior  to  May  1st  of  this  year.  All  evidence  received  in  rej< 
cases  is  at  once  applied,  and  the  claim  charged  to  the  examiner.  In  all  original  claims 
pending,  the  cases  eitherawail  the  receipt  of  evidence  called  for  by  the  examiner,  or 
are  in  course  of  examination,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  present  status  of  the 
work  and  the  present  force  all  claims  pending  in  the  division  can  receive  prompt  at- 
tention as  soon  as  completed  by  the  claimants. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  I-IILLIGOSS, 
Chief  Eastern  Division. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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Washington.  D.  C,  July  1,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  direction,  this  report, 
showing  the  operations  of  this  division  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  number  of  claims  of  various  classes  in  the  division  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1887,  and  the  number  of  letters  and  circulars  written  duriug  said  year,  is  shown  by 
the  accompany iug  tables. 
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I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  number  of  Congressional  inquiries  answered  by 
letter. 

Prior  to  November,  1886,  tbe  clerks  engaged  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  in  this 
division  were  divided  into  three  sections.  During  that  month,  by  your  order,  they 
were  subdivided,  making  seven  sections.  This  change  enabled  the  chiefs  of  sections 
to  consider,  personally  and  carefully,  all  claims  submitted  for  final  action,  thus 
meeting  the  object  and  attaining  the  advantages  contemplated  by  your  orders. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous correspondence,  some  of  which  was  more  than  two  years  in  arrears,  came 
to  this  division  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division.  Early  in  the 
year  this  work  was  brought  up  to  date.  Action  taken  by  this  division,  based  upon 
the  papers  on  iile  in  the  cases,  was  sometimes  found  to  have  been  erroneous,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  papers  thai  had  been  many  months  on  file  in  The  Mis- 
cellaneous Division.     Such  errors  can  be  and  are  now  avoided. 

There  is  one  other  of  your  orders  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  viz,  that  authorizing 
the  present  method  of  briefing.  I  refer  to  this  particularly  for  the  reason  that,  in  niv 
opinion,  bj  thus  simplifying  the  work.  The  settlement  of  claims  has  been  expedited 
more  than  by  any  other  change  made  during  the  year. 

To  me  the  results  accomplished  by  this  division  during  the  past  year  are  very 
gratifying. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.    P.    DAVIS, 
( 'hie/of  Middle  Division. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

nistiom  r. 


Pieces  of  evidence 487,  051 

Congressional  let  ters Id,  '»(>? 

chili.'  i  I  daring  the  near  ending  June  30,  L887. 

Original  invalids  2,  222 

Widows :>.i'2 

Total 

a  and  circulars  written  : 

ters 1? 

Circulars .• 271,560 

Total 444,168 

Pending  original  <  hum*. 

Filed  prior  to  .July  1.  1880: 

Original  invalids 13,098 

Widows  and  dependents 4,  390 

Filed  after  June  30,  1880,  and  prior  to  March  !'.'.  1885: 

Original  invalids 12,  595 

Widows  and  dependents 4,  :57l 

Filed  since  March  I'd,  1885  : 

Original  invalids 16,742 

Widows  and  dependents 5, 17:) 

1 'end i in;  increase 'JO,  I  86 

Total 76,  £61 

i  •  ted  original  <  laims. 

Filed  prior  to  July  1.   1880: 

Original  invalids 12,102 

Widows  and  dependents 5,  981 

Filed  after  June  30,  1880,  and  priorto  March  19,  1885: 

Original  invalids ". 7,  045 

Widows  and  dependents 2,  002 

Filed  since  March  19,  1885: 

Original  invalids 'dot; 

Widows  and  dependents 515 

Total  28,001 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  5, 1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  requesl  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  claims  pending  in  the  Southern  Division,  the  methods  of  procedure  fol- 
low til  in  the  disposition  of  cases,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force  ot 
the  division. 

There  are  now  in  the  tiles  of  the  division  eases  divided  as  follows: 


With 
arrears. 


Without 
arrears. 


Filed  prior    Filed  Binoe 

to  Mar.  17,       Mar.  17, 

L885. 


Total. 


Invalid  pending.. 
Widow  b  pending. 


Invalid  and  widows'  pending. 


Invalid  rejected .. 

Widows'  rejected 


Invalid  and  widows    rejected. 


Invalid  pending  and  rejected.. 
Widows'  pending  and  rej<  <  u  d 


Original  caseB  of  all  kinds 


7.  569 
3,962 


24,  657 


11,809 

5,184 


7,382 
9,  599 


9,  273 


■■-.7  11 
4,724 


12,848 
5,190 


609 

4.549 


32,  226 


13,  735 


15,961 


79,  163 


Certificate  cases  in  the  files  and  pending 8,  G26 


There  are  now  pending  in  the  Southern  Division  30, 1 L6  cases  carrying  arrears,  which, 
if  allowed  on  an  average  of  $2,200  per  case,  would  amount  to  $66,255,200. 

Claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service  during  the  w  ar  of  l-<i!-Y>0  in  oigani/at  ions 
from  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colombia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  in  the  United  States  colored  troops  are  referred 
to  this  division  for  adjudication.  When  received  they  are  placed  in  the  files  in  nu- 
merical order,  the  claims  of  soldiers  on  account  of  their  own  disabilities  being  kept 
in  one  numerical  series,  and  those  of  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relatives  m  an- 
other. 

These  claims  are  sent  to  examiners  for  consideration  in  regular  order,  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  ho  handled  with  the  limited  force  of  the  division. 

The  records  of  the  regiments  from  the  southern  ami  border  States,  and  of  the 
United  States  colored  troops  are  notably  meager  as  compared  with  those  of  regi- 
ments from  other  States,  necessitating  calls  upon  claimants  for  t  vidence  which  could 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  he  obtained  from  the  War  Department  were  the  records 
equally  complete  with  those  of  other  regiments. 

The  proportion  of  illiterate  claimants  and  witnesses  in  the  cases  before  this  division 
is  large,  obviously  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  them  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

The  regiments  and  companies  were  composed  of  men  drawn  from  over  large  areas 
of  country,  unacquainted  with  each  other  before  their  enlistment,  and  separated 
after  discharge,  so  that  the  obtaining  of  evidence  from  comrades  is  attended  with 
difficulty. 

The  help  which  is  given  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Survivors' Division  has,  however, 
lessened  this  difficulty,  but  even  where  the  names  and  addresses  of  comrades  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  found  that  the  recollection  of  events  twrenty- three  or  twenty-four  years 
ago  is  indistinct,  when  it  is  not  strengthened  by  an  acquaiutance  with  the  soldier 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  service. 

It  is  noticed  in  a  marked  degree  iu  elaims  on  account  of  service  in  the  colored 
troops ;  and  in  claims  of  colored  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relatives  where 
evidence  is  required  iu  regard  to  their  relations  to  the  soldier  prior  to  his  enrollment 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  examiners  of  original  cases, 
the  average  number  of  cases  iu  the  hands  of  each  examiner,  the  average  number  of 
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pending  cases  to  each  examiner,  and  the  average  number  of  eases  disposed  of  by  each 
examiner: 

Number  of  cases 46,  562 

A\  erage  number  of  examiners 65 

ge  n  mutter  of  cases  to  an  examiner 7 16 

Number  of  cases  in  process  of  actual  adjudication 34,  164 

Average  number  of  such  cases  bo  an  examiner 526 

Admit  red  during  the  year 12,  253 

admitted  to  an  examiner L88-J 

sd  during  the  year 6,773 

Submitted  for  special  examination   1,217 

Total  number  of                                    20,  243 

Average  numbei                                   if  to  an  examiner 311 

During  t1  evidence  and  87  •-'!?  inquiries  relating  to  cases 

in  this  division  have  been  tiled.     Bight  file  clerks  have  been  engaged  in  sorting,  stamp- 

and  evidence  with  the  cases  referred  to,  and  in 
drawing  from  the  files  the  cases  which  are  from  day  to  day  sent  to  the  examiners. 
When  any  evidence  is  filed  with  a  case,  a  slip  be;  Dumber  and  tit!"  of  the 

claim  in  a  pigeon-hol<  aminer  who  has  charge  of 

ire  a  guid<  by  which  (In  \  draw  cases  for 

tiers  in  the  order  in  which  evidence  i^  tiled. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  in  the  files  evidence  for  three  cases 
which  could  not  be  Located  and  have  net  yet  been  found,  and  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
d during  the  year,  all.  except  such  as  related  to  the  three  cases  mentioned,  has 
laimsto  whi<  h  it  belonged.     This  record  is  a  sufficient  index  of 
i  rienoy  of  i  In  file  >  . 
\'ei\  respectfully, 

D.  \v.  WEAR, 
Bon.  John  C.  Blai  Chief  Southern  Division, 

lions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Washington,  lb  C,  July  13,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions  for  a  report  of  the  operations  of  this  divis- 
ion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 
This  division  i-^  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  claims  arising  out  of  service  per- 
formed during  the  late  war.  in  milit ai  DQ  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  [owa,  Wis  mimm,  Minnesota,  K  braska,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
and  California  a -id  1 be  several  Ten  itoi 

Table  .\  -hows  the  amount  of  correspond*  nee  involved  in  t  he  adjudicat  ion  of  claims 
and  in  answer i  'i  inquiry  relating  t<>  fch<  tn. 

Tabic  l;  is  an  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  ooed. 

Quiti  mount  of  the  nted   in  these  two  tables  is  ne- 

tted by  inquiries  in  relation  to  claims,  made  by  persons  other  than  the  claimant 

On  November  1,1886,  the  force  employed  in   the  adjudication  of  claims". 
compliance  with  your  order,  subdivided  into  section.  ctions  were  thus  or- 

'.  witn  instruct  ions   to    i 

t  he  claims  submitted  by  the  examiners  to  the  Board  of  Review,  and  to  supervise  the 
examinations  under  the  imm<  diate  direction  of  th  int  chiefs  of  the 

d    in  inert  ency  and  in  the 

d1  ion  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  th"  mode  of  procedure. 
There  was  made  duriug  th.-  year  a  thori  ,,  ion  of  all  claims  which  were 

•  March  1?    1885,  and  w  -till  pending.     The  work  of  exam- 

ination was  assigned  ttions  to  make  the  proper 

calls  tor  evidence  in  all  cases  iu  which  the  pending  call  was  found  to  be  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  ruliogs  and  |  Bureau,  to  renew  all  proper 
for  eviden                                 te  call  was  made  over  two  years  previously,  and  to 
adjust  all  claims  found  to  be  admissible  and  The  result  was  most 
•  ictory,  disclosing  many  claims  admissible. 
The  number  of  claims  on  the  files  of  this  division  July  1,  1887,  is  shown  in  table  C. 
This  number,  however,  does  not  include  claims  b                          -  division  which  were 
then  temporarily  in  possession  of  ol  her  divisions  on  reference. 

The  work  during  the  past  six  months  has  i  satisfactorily  that  I  am 

unable  to  offer  any  suggestions  Looking  t"  the  improvement  of  the  present  system. 
Very  respectfully,    ■ 

A.  A.  ASPINWALL, 
iieral  John  C.  Black,  Commissioner.  Chief  of  Western  Division. 
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Table  A.. — Amount  of  correspondence  involved  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  acted  on  by  the 
Western  Division,  and  in  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry  relative  to  them. 


Month. 


Class. 


I..  Iters. 


July Invalid  — 

Dependent 
Iim  rease..'. 


836 


Total 


AllgUSt Invalid      .. 

l  dependent 

I  Ml   I  • 


Total 


September Invalid  .... 

Dependent 
Increase. .. 


Total 


October Invalid 

Dependent  . 
Indrease — 


Total 


November Invalid 

Dependenl  .. 
Increase  

Total  ... 


December 


January 


Invalid 

I  >i  pendent 
Incn  a 


Total 


February. 
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Dependent 
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Total  . 
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in  pendenl 
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Maroh Invalid  .  . . . 
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Inc  • 
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Dep«  nd'  nt 
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Increase    .. 

Total  . 
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Circular 
letters. 
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1.  726 
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Orders  for 
examina- 
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tal  calls. 


3,  207 
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1 

1, 748 


2,  .-91 
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3,47;;  2,749         21,360 
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1 
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10,615 
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876 

2,  001 

1 

919 
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9,  134 

4,  632 

4,110 

771 


1,716 


2 

2,  874 


344 


294 


319 


2.  795 


5,  .".10 
26,  679 


I  i.  593 
2,  061 
5,708 


22,362 


Letters 

Circular  letters 

Orders  for  examination 
Departmental  calls 


Total 


Grand  total  for  mar. 


103,740 
113,833 

56,  023 
39,  77)9 

313. 355 
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Table  B. — Miscellaneous  work  from  November,  1836,  io  June,  1887,  inclusive. 
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3,  323 

7 

12 

35 

7 

39 
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1.  185 

5    103 

6 
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0 
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17 
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February  
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12,  495 
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Table  C. —  Number  of  claims  in  Western  Division  files  July  1,  L88' 


Fill  il  from 


Class 


I-  il.  .1  pi  ioi    ,',','!",  ",'''',',   Filed  since 
to  June  30,     ,    \     '  ,   '    March  19, 

19,  1885.  .  ' 


Pending  invalid 



Pending  dependents    

Rejected  d<  pendents        

Invalid  increase  and  restoration    ... 
Dependant  increa  toi  ation 


Total 


12,  i-  • 
7.  876 
3,  580 
5,  719 

i   "ii 
24 


30,  725 


16,1  B5 
i   -  « 

5,  7'J!I 

1,701 
L3 


13,343 
934 

5,  7::7 

17.'. 

21,440 

86 

311 


31,(151 


42.  329 


Total. 


41,910 
13,668 
15,046 

7.  895 

25,  152 
123 
314 


104, 108 


REPOR1    OF  THE  MEDICAL  DIVISION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  JuneSO,  1887. 

Sir:  In  submitting  .i  report  of  the  work  done  bj  the  Medical  Division  of  this  Bu- 
reau for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1  --7.  it  is  necessary  t  hat  the  tabulated  items  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  statements,  in  order  thai  it  may  convey  a  proper 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  the  propriety  of  the  methods  employed. 

The  classification  of  wort  and  organization  by  sections  as  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  previous  year  is  as  follows: 

(1)  General  and  constitutional  diseases. 

(•J)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  head,  brain,  and  nervous  system. 

(:>)  Injuries  and  dis<  ases  <>t"  »•>  es  and  other  organs  of  special  sense. 

(4)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  thorax  and  thoracic  organs. 

(5)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  abdomen  and  abdominal  organs. 
((J)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  pelvis,  pelvic  and  miliary  organs. 
(7)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  extremities. 

(b)  Medical  examinal ions. 

Special  instructions  are  now  written  for  examinations  in  the  following  classes  of 
cases.  to  wi1  : 

(1)  In  all  cases  where  pensioners  are  receiving  third-grade  rate,  or  $24  per  month, 
for  disability  equivalent  to  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  satisfactory  evidence  being  required 
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to  show  thai  the  disability  has  so  increased  as  to  prevent  the  performance  of  any 
manna]  labor,  before  an  examination  can  be  ordered. 

f2)  In  all  second-grade  cases,  or  where  the  pensioner  is  receiving  $30  per  month  for 
a  disability  of  such  degree  as  to  prevent  the  performance  of  any  manual  labor,  satis- 
factory evidence  being  required  to  show  that  the  disability  has  so  increased  that  the 
pensioner  requires  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  others,  and  thai  such  disability 
is  permanent,  before  order  for  examination  can  be  made. 

(:>)  All  eases  coming  within  the  ad  oi  August  l.  L886,  providing  specific  rates  for 
amputation  of  1  hubs,  with  certain  provisions  respecting  the  use  of  artificial  limits. 
and  certain  rates  also  for  total  disability  of  limbs. 

(4th)  In  all  cases  where  increase  of  pension  has  been  denied  upon  medical 
grounds,  or  the  claim  for  pension  rejected  on  medical  grounds  and  reopened  by  ap- 
peal, or  by  filing  new  and  material  evidence. 

(5)  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  thai  the  examination  shall  be  made  by 
any  other  than  the  regular  boards  of  examining  surgeons  al  their  stated  times  anil 
places  of  meeting,  such  Bpecial  instructions  always  being  prepared  nor  with  the  intent 
of  superseding  or  taking  the  place  m'  the  general  instructions  supplied  to  all  exam- 
ine surgeons,  hut  with  a  special  view  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  poinl 

To  the  eighth  section  are  referred  all  cases  tor  examination  in  which  special  in- 
structions a]  ay.     To  this  section  also  was  assigned  t  he  class  of  cases  coming 

under  t  he  .ut    of  A.Ugnst    I.   L886. 

When  pension  claims  reach  the  Medical  Division  they  are  fust  arranged  or  classi- 
fied for  distribution  to  the  proper  sections,  where  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
medical  examiners,  who.  considering  the  medical  evidence,  determine  whether  the 
cases  are  medically  established,  and.  in  case  of  admission  fix  the  degree  of  disability. 

The  action  of  t  he  medical  examiner  is  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  chief  of 
section.  Thecase  then  passes  to  the  reviewer  for  final  examination.  If  the  action  is 
foitndcori-ect.it  is  ready  for  the  signature  of  the  medical  referee,  which  completes 
the  medical  action. 

The  assistant  medical  referee  and  the  two  qualified  surgeons  constitute  the  exam- 
ining board  of  the  Bureau,  act  as  chiefs  .  and  oth<  rw  ise  assist  the  medical 
referee  in  the  supervision  and  managemenl  of  the  details  connected  with,  and  incident 
to  the  medical  work  proper  of  the  division. 

The  advantages  of  classification  in  attaining  uniformity  of  rateshas,  I  think,  fully 
justified  all  thai  was  expected.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that  of  the  36,191 
miscellaneous  cases,  30,111  were  acted  on  during  the  firsl  half  of  the  year,  and  only 
6,085  during  the  latter  half.  This  great  difference,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  is  an 
indication  of  better  methods  throughout  the  Bureau,  and  more  caudal  consideration 
in  the  Medical  Division.     So  that  while  the  total  number  of  <  I  upon  is  some- 

what less  than  the  year  previous,  the  difference  is  altogether  in  the  numbi  r  of  mis- 
cellaneous cases,  the  number  of  original  and  current  cases  being  proportionally  in 

excess. 

Our  relations  with  the  hoards  of  examining  surgeons  have  been,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, pleasant  and  satisfactory ;  their  work  well  done  and  certificates  and  accounts 
promptly  rendered. 

The  changes  adopted  with  these  accounts  April  I,  has  imposed  double  work  upon 
us  in  that  respect,  during  the  quarter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  verify  the  ac- 
counts for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  The  gain  in  point  of  time,  however,  has  been  verj  great,  and  I  am 
pleased  now  to  report  the  amount  of  Burgeons' fees  for  the  yeai  ending  June  30  at 
a  very  much  earlier  date  than  ever  before.  It  is  probable  also  that  there  will  he 
some  additions  yet  to  make  to  the  amount  of  surgeons'  fees  for  the  last  quarter. 
The  amount  is,  however,  likely  to  be  small,  as  we  believe  the  methods  now  employed 
have  effectually  broken  up  the  dilatory  habits  of  the  hoards  in  rendering  their  ac- 
counts. 

The  amount  of  work  performed  during  the  year  can  he  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing tabulated  statements,  hut  can  hardly  be  comprehended  without  a  little  explana- 
tion. 

All  medical  examinations  ordered  within  the  Bureau  are  sent  to  the  Medical  Divis- 
ion to  he  recorded,  and  the  certificate  of  examination,  when  made,  is  received  by  the 
Medical  Division,  where  it  is  also  recorded,  and  examined  as  to  its  fullness,  compared 
with  the  daily  report  and  quarterly  account  of  the  hoard  corresponding,  with  a  view 
to  the  correctness  of  the  account,  and,  if  satisfactory,  is  accepted,  as  to  both  the  cer- 
tificate and  the  account.  If  not,  it  is  returned  to  the  board  for  correction  or  amend- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be. 

The  labor  involved  in  the  correspondence  is  very  great,  for  the  reason  that  it  in- 
volves the  examination  of  large  numbers  of  cases  withdrawn  from  the  files  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  each  one  must  cover  the  particular  point  or  points  involved.it  must 
be  sui  generis.     No  printed  forms  or  circulars  can  be  employed. 
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The  number  of  orders  for  examination  recorded  and  mailed,  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates of  examination  received,  examined,  recorded,  and  compared  with  their  corre- 
sponding accounts,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  sum  total  of  said  ac- 
counts, and  the  smallness  of  the  separate  items,  indicates  much  faithful  and  patient 
labor,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

As  to  the  principal  work  of  the  Medical  Division,  the  adjudication  of,  or  rating  of, 
claims,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  medical  examiners  have  also  done  their  part  faith- 
fully and  well. 

No  arrearage  of  work  has  accumulated  during  the  year,  but  it  has  been  prevented 
only  by  diligent  application — how  well,  is  shown  by  the  daily  record. 

As  for  all  minor  matters  of  service  in  the  division — files,  &c. — everything  is,  Ithink, 
in  perfect  order. 

For  more  particular  information  and  details  reference  is  made  to  tabulated  state- 
in  ?nts  accompanying. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Medical  Referee. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


Number  of  cases  which  received  medical  action  during  the  near  ending  June  30, 1887;  num- 
ber of  medical  examinations  made,  certificates  of  examination  received,  fees  of  examin- 
ing surgeons,  tfc. 
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Miscella- 


Total. 
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Rei  <i\  >'ii 
and 


40,  054 


Et<  burned 

for 
correction. 
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Examinations! 
in  which 
special  in- 
structions 

were  written 


Letters 
written 
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24,107         3,074 


Of  the  total  nm  I  during  the  year,  13,241  of  that  number  were 
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35 
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1 

4 
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50 

Special  examiners"  divis- 
ion   
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3 

Total 

178 

328 

3 

393 

29 

4 

5 

1 

4 

17 

41 

6 

3 

8 

1 

53 

Total  number  of  cases,  1,831. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LAW  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  12,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  ro  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  wort  dene  by  the  law 
clerk  of  this  Bureau,  ami  the  clerks  assigned  to  duty  in  the  division  known  as  the 
Law  Division,  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

1  have  not  found  reason  in  the  pasl  fiscal  year  to  make  any  change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  division  as  constituted  at  the  date  of  my  last  report. 

The  force  assigned  to  duly  in  the  Law  Division  is  subdivided  and  assigned  in  three 
sections,  know"  respectively  as  sect  ions  A,  B,  andC.  The  especial  duties  of  the  clerks 
assigned  to  section  A,  being  to  prepare  briefs  and  Bubruit  proposed  reports  on  pending 
appeals,  together  with  the  work  incident  to  the  dockets,  correspondence,  evidence, 
indexes,  and  references,  pertaining  to  the  proper  disposition  of  pending  appeals.  The 
especial  duties  of  the  clerics  assigned  to  section  B,  being  the  receipt,  entry,  and  pub- 
lication of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  attorneys  admitted,  from  time  to  time,  t<> 
practice  before  this  Bureau;  the  changes  of  addresses,  record  of  deaths,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  necessary  matters  incident  to  a  systematic  and  complete  record  of  the  ol 
standing  of  the  attorneys  practicing  before  this  Bureau.  1  may  state^asa  fact  of  in- 
terest, that  by  actual  count  the  number  of  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  before  this 
Bureau  now  exceeds  the  number  of  53,000,  and  that  the  labor  of  keeping  track  of  bo 
large  a  number  of  individuals,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  :  ■- 
quires  a  system  and  method  involving  no  little  labor  and  skill.  Section  15  is  further 
charged  with,  the  preparation  of  all  petitions,  recommendations,  and  the  like,  look- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  notaries  public,  ui  >n  1T1  1,  for  final  action  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Further,  this  section  is  charged  with  all  correspondence 
relating  to  the  official  character  of  justices  of  the  peace,  notaries  public,  and  other 
officers  who  either  are  or  are  uoi  registered  upon  I  he  records  of  i  bis  Bureau  as  quali- 
fied to  act  in  their  several  ca]  acities  under  the  state  laws. 

Section  ( '  is  more  especially  charged  with  the  disposition  of  all  quest  ion  staffed  ing 
the  recognition  of  attorneys  in  pending  claims  before  this  Bureau,  of  disputed 
tions  of  fee,  and  the  application  of  the  rules  of  prad  ice  in  claims  pending  in  the  < 
so  far  as  the  same  affect  the  individual  rights  of  the  attorney  in  an 3  given  claim. 
And  further  with  the  general  supervision  of  such  proceedings,  criminal  or  ot  herwis  >, 
as  are  necessary  to-be  had  upon  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  looking  to 
the  discipline  of  attorneys,  either  for  criminal  acts  or  violations  of  the  rales  of  prac- 
tice. 

As  a  suggestion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  of  the  various  and  distinct 
branches  of  tin1  work  falling  under  the  general  direction  and  supers ;  he  law- 

clerk,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that   there  are  eighteen 
rate  classes  ami  subdivisions  of  labor  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  work  of  t  ho 
division,  each  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  require  series  of  separate  letter-bo 

This,  then,  is  a  general  statemenl  ot'  the  organization  of  tin-  Law  Division  a1 
date  of  this  report.     The  whole  number  oi  aployed,  includii  .  is36. 

Taking  up  briefly  the  general  summary  of  the  work  each  Bection  in 

division  in  ,  the  appeals  pending  and  unreported  upon  Jul 

2,665;  the  appeals  received  from  July  1, 1886,  to  Ju  .that 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  30,  1887,  (hue  were  appeals  to  b<         | 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  th<   number  of  ." . 

This  number  of  appeals  was  disposed  of  as  folio1 

There  were  reopened  and  allowed  561 ;  app  berofl,93(  orted 

adversely  to  the  appellant  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  with  reports  under 

distinct  conditions,  with  special  opinions  either  upon  medical  questions,  law,  or 
special  conclusions  of  fact  ;  and,  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  J  urn  !  cases 

were  submitted  without  report.  So  that  during  the  fiscal  year  a  dockel  of  3,658 
appeal  cases  was  finally  disposed  of  in  this  division,  leaving  pending  and  unreported 
upon  July  1,  1887,  appeals  to  the  number  of  1,596. 

Upon  the  1st  of  February  I  issued  instructions  that  the  number  of  reversals  upon 
appeals  from  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  should  be  strictly  kept,  and 
between  February  and  June  30,  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1,997  appeals,  and,  except  in  111  cases, 
his  action  was  affirmed. 

In  Section  C  during  the  current  year  contested  questions  of  recognition  and  fee 
have  been  received  and  entered  upon  the  docket  to  the  number  of  5,645,  and  con- 
tested matters  of  this  same  description  to  the  number  of  11,979  (which  number,  of 
course,  includes  a  vast  arrearage  of  work)  have  been  disposed  of  by  this  division, 
4,564  have  been  referred  toother  divisions,  5,831  letters  have  been  written,  and  77 
appeals  reported  to  the  Secretary  where  attorneys  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of 
this  Bureau. 
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And  I  desire  here  to  call  the  Commissioner's  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
contested  questions  of  recognition,  fee,  and  the  like,  the  number  of  appeals  is  so 
slight  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  under  this  administration  attorneys  are  sat- 
isfied both  with  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  ami  with  the  reasons  given  by 
him  for  such  action,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1  advise  the  Commissioner  that  at 
the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  complaints,  appeals,  and  the  like  upon  the  part  of  attor- 
neys have  lessened  so  materially  as  practically  to  leave  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  the  law.  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in  the  same  accord  with  practi- 
tioners before  this  Bureau  as  is  usually  to  be  found  between  any  judicial  tribunal  and 
the  members  of  the  bar  practicing  before  it. 

The  Commissioner  will  observe  that  it  was  only  subsequent  to  January  1  that  I 
was  charged  with  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  criminal  prosecutions,  except 
only  such  as  pertained  directly  to  the  violation  of  the  Law  by  attorneys,  and  that 
since  that  date  of  75  criminal  prosecutions  of  attorneys  presented  through  the  criminal 
desk  of  the  Law  Division,  13  convict  ions  have  been  had,  1  acquittal,  and  1  dismissal 
before  a  United  States  commissioner,  the  remaining  36  cases  pending  in  the  courts, 
and  of  this  remaining 36,  from  the  care  with  which  the  prosecutions  were  considered 
and  directed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  proportion  of  convictions  and  acquittals 
will  stand. 

All  of  which  is  respect  fully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  WARD, 


Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensiom 


Law  Clerk: 


Appeals  on  tin  docket  and  unreported  on  duly  1 .  1886 2,655 

Appeals  received  from  July  1.  1886,  to  June  27,  1887 2,599      5, '254 

Appeals  r»  port*  d  on  from  duly  1.  1886,  to  dune  •>?,  1 — ? : 

Reopened 561 

Reports  with  cases 1,335 

Reports  ol  miscellaneous  conditions) 660 

Cases  without  reports  (June  27) 502 

3,  058 

rending  unreported 1,506 

Examiners  are  now  working  on  practically  the  appealed  cases  of  November  1,1886. 

Report  of  work  by  Section  (',  law  Division,  from  July  I,  1886,  to  June  do,  1887. 

(':im^  received  for  consideration 617 

Cases  in  which  final  actioo  has  been  taken 510 

Cases  ret  erred  to  b.  E.  Division  for  investigation 75 

Cases  in  which  partial  action  has  been  taken,  final  action  delayed  by  attend- 
ing circumstances 121 

Cases  still  remaining  to  be  acted  upon 3 

Cast  -  submitted  for  prosecution 153 

Cases  returned,  no  indict  men t  found 2 

Convictions 47 

Acquittals 26 

Cases  pending  in  the  courts 126 

Letters  written  to  attorney.-,  in  which  unlawful  or  improper  conduct  was  al- 
leged against  them 525 

Let  ters  written  to  members  of  Congress 66 

Lett eis  written,  classed  as  miscellaneous 1,570 

Letters  written  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  divers  matters 

not  otherwise  classed 177 

Ceports  made  to  honorable   Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  suspension 

Rand  disbarment  of  attorneys  and  restoration  to  practice 23 

ases  in  which  unlawful  fees  have  been  refunded  upon  the  action  of  this  di- 
vision    77 

Aggregate  amount  refunded dollars.. 5, 275  43 

Certifications  of  evidence 185 
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attorneys'  fees  and  contested  cases  of  recognition. 

Cases  received  as  per  dockel  5,  G45 

Cases  disposed  of 11, 979 

Cases  reft  rred  to  other  divisions 4,564 

Letters 5,831 

Appeals 77 

HECORDS  SEARCHED  AND  the  standing  of  attorneys  certified  to  the  chiefs 

OF   DIVISION. 

Original  claims ? 

Increase  claims 83,  449 

Towers  of  attorneys 16,069 

Examiners'  slips 7,846 

The  work  properly  assorted  and  distributed  to  the  several  divisions. 

Circular  letters  with  blank  oaths  of  allegiance  and   instructions  mailed   to  persons 

desiring  to  qualify  as  attorneys  and  record  made  of  same 2,  433 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  L887. 

In  presenting  my  report  of  the  work  performed  l>,\  Section  ('  of  your  division,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  188/ .  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  attorney  and 
criminal  desk  is  clear  to  date,  and  has  been  kepi  up  <|iiitc  generally  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  true  policy  oi  the  honorable  Commissioner  in  dealing  with  attorneys  who  have 
been  charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  office  has  proved  salu- 
tary, as  is  shown  by  the  constantly  decreasing  violations  of  law,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  excessive  tecs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  not  a  single  instance,  to  my  recollection,  has  :i  second  of- 
fense been  brought  to  my  attention. 

The  system  of  suspending  attorney  s  upon  complaint  before  invest  igat  ion  and  hear- 
ing, thus  injuring  them  in  their  good  nanus  and  property  rights,  t  trust  has  forever 
passed  aw  aj . 

The  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner  in  dealing  w  ith  attorneys  and  mag- 
istrates, has  been  to  enlist  their  good  will  and  then  co-operation  in  advaucing  the 
interests  of  t  he  Bureau,  thus  relieving  bun  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  annoy  at 

Of  the  cases  presented  to   the  Department  of  Justici  edition,  originating 

in  this  division,  only   one  has  been  returned  not  guilty.     Th  gratifying  and 

shows  the  importance  of  properly  preparing  cases  before  presentment  and  the  exer- 
cise of  sound  judgment  as  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
Respectfully, 

E.  A.  HARDING, 

(  hi'f  Section  C. 

Mr.  James  M.  Ward, 

Chief  Law  Division. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  19,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Special  Examination  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887: 

The  division  is  separated  into  two  branches — an  office  force  and  a  field  force.  The 
held  force  has  five  geographical  divisions  or  districts  (named  Hudson,  Potomac,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  and  Western),  each  under  a  supervising  examiner,  with  assistants 
now  located  with  the  office  force  in  this  city.  Formerly  there  were  twenty-one  dis- 
tricts, each  with  a  supervising  examiner  located  in  his  district.  The  change  has 
been  more  than  justified  by  increased  efficiency  and  much  more  economical  work, 
shown  herein. 

The  duties  of  the  office  force  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  to  consist  in  keeping  the  field 
force  supplied  with  work. 

The  special  work  performed  by  its  several  sections  is  in  a  general  way  indicated  by 
theirnames:  The  correspondence  and  record  section  ;  auditing  section  ;  sixty-day  sec- 
tion ;  criminal  section  ;  and  the  filessection.    To  speak  more  explicitly,  the  correspond- 
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ence  and  record  section  has  charge  of  all  the  general  correspondence.  In  fact,  all  cor- 
respondence whether  general  or  special,  excepting  that  of  the  chief  and  the  super- 
vising examiners,  is  taken  in  charge  by  this  section,  which  also  sends  the  credibil- 
ity inquiries  to  the  field. 

The  auditing  section  receives,  records,  and  audits  the  daily  reports  and  expense 
accounts  of  the  examiners  in  the  field,  and  conducts  all  correspondence  relating 
thereto. 

Cases  passing  to  and  from  the  division  are  handled  and  recorded  hy  the  files  sec- 
tion. Those  received  into  the  division  at  times  come  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner,  hut  generally  from  the  several  adjudicating  divisions,  the  Boards  of 
Review  and  Re-review,  Medical  Division,  Law  Division,  &c,  with  a  slip  indicating  the 
object  of  the  reference ;  if  for  investigation  in  the  held,  the  points  to  be  determined 
are  specifically  set  forth.  The  case  is  recorded,  the  essential  points  in  the  declaration 
are  copied,  also  the  slip  of  reference,  and  such  transcript  imule  from  other  papers, 
giving  names  and  residences  of  witnesses,  as  may  be  necessary.  These  copies  and 
transcripts  constitute  a  file-slip,  which  enables  the  Commissioner  to  keep  track  of  the 
case,  answer  promptly  all  inquiries  about  it,  and  to  build  up  a  new  case  without  ex- 
pense or  trouble  to  the  claimant,  should  the  papers  be  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  mail  or 
elsewhere.  Soon  after  the  special  examiner  who  is  nearest  the  claimant's  home  re- 
ceives the  ci-;',  he  informs  the  latter  by  printed  notice  of  the  tact  of  his  having  it, 
and  gives  the  probable  date  of  beginning  the  examination.  Not  more  than  1  wo  days 
before  said  date,  die  examiner  calls  in  person  upon  the  claimant  and  arranges  with 
him  the  exact  dale  the  examination  is  t.>  begin.  At  this  time  the  claimant  in  also  in- 
formed that  it  is  his  right  and  privilege  to  be  present  in  person  or  by  attorney  (or 
both)  during  the  examination,  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  introduce  in  his  own 
behalf  the  testimony  of  any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  matters  involved.  When 
the  examination  shall  have  began  and  all  sou  ices  of  informal  ion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
claimant's  home  become  exhausted,  he  gives  the  special  examiner  a  statement,  with, 
names  ami  addresses  of  additional  \\  itnesses,  setting  forth  what  he  expects  to  prove 
hy  them,  and  whether  he  has  be,  n  given  full  opport  unity  to  be  present  during  the  ex- 
amination. If  he  has  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  its  fairness,  or  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  desires  to  introduce  any  further  testimony  before  the 
examiner,  or  to  he  notified  of  any  further  examination  of  his  claim,  he  so  states  at 
this  time.  The  case  is  t  hen  returned  from  the  field  wit  h  a  report,  re\  tewed  under  the 
supervision  of  t  lie  bead  of  t  he  district,  with  the  object  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  speei,.  1  examiner  to, and  requiring  compliance  with, any  essential  point  in  the  slip 
of  reference  that  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  examination.  When  the  special  ex- 
aminer shall  have  complied  with  his  instructions,  t  lie  case  again  goes  to  the  field  into 
the  hands  of  another  examiner  located  in   the  vicinity  of  any  other  witness  or  wit- 

ed  in  t\\r  claim. 

It  t;.  bo  place  until  all  desirable  mid  accessible  testimony  shall 

havi  been  obtained,  when  it  is  finally  returned  from  the  field  and  sent  to  tin;  Board 
of  Re  .  tew  for  I  Lerat  ion. 

solving  criminal  acts,  whether  of  claimants,  attorneys,  affiants,  or  other 

persons  in  <  i  with  pension  claims,  in  going  to  and  from  the  field,  pass  t  hrough 

il  section,  wheie  let  ters  of  ins!  rue  t  ion  to  the  special  examiners  are  generally 

ady  prepared  by  tJ  vision.     When  sufficient  proof  has 

bo  warrant   the  institution  of  criminal  oi  civil  proceedings,  the  case 

with  report,  coming  from  the  field,  is  r<  ferred  to  the  Law  Division,  with  the  view  of 

having  it  submitted  to  t  he  Depart  men  i  of  Justh  e  for  prosecution. 

At  t  he  outset  of  i  he  in\  est  igat  ion  of  a  cert  ificate  case,  if  there  be  apparent  crime  or 
againsl  the  Government,  payment  is  (generally)  suspended' (pending  investi- 
gatioi  sular  letter,  or  by  telegram  in  .  o   urgent   case,  to  the  pension  agent 

where  the  |  receives  payment.     The  Third  Auditor  receives  similar  notifica- 

tion.    When  the  suspension  is  mad  other  than  criminal,  that  is,  where  the 

pensioner  is  rated  too  high,  or  where  the  disability  has  ceased,  &c,  he  is  given  sixty 
thin  which  to  file  evidence  to  meet  the  contemplated  action  of  the 
Bureau,  tin  reason  for  which  action  iscommuni  atedtohim.  It"  no  evidence  be  filed 
within  the  designated  time,  the  case  is  si  o1  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  reissue  to  re- 
duce rate.  li\  however,  e\  idence  be  filed,  it.  with  the  case,  is  returned  to  the  medical 
referee  for  his  consideration. 

In  all  cases  of  suspension,  payment  is  resumed  or  the  pensioner's  name  is  dropped 
from  the  rolls  bo  soon  as  such  acl  ion  is  warranted  by  the  facts,  known  in  the  Bureau  or 
ascertained  by  investigation  in  the  held,  and  the  claimant  and  the  attorney  of  record 
are  so  notified. 

The  number  of  cases  received  and  handled  in  the  division  during  the  year  1887  (in- 
dependent of  about  15,000  1812  inquiries)  isabove  5,000  more  than  were  received  any 
preceding  year— more  than  4,000  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  field  force  during 
the  month  of  May,  this  being  about  600  in  excess  of  any  month's  work  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  division.     Of  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  1887,  about  oue- 
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half  were  sent,  to  the  Board  of  Review  :  whereas  about  two-thirds  oi  the  coi  respond- 
ing Dumber  were  sent  in  1886 — indicating  more  references  in  1887  on  minor  points; 
that  is,  with  watchfulness  and  care,  cases  are  made  up  in  betteT  form  than  formerly. 

In  L885  and  1886  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  L8 12,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
died  off  about  twice  as  fast  as  did  the  widows;  and  in  1887  the  rate  of  death  of  the 
survivors  was  30  per  cent.,  while  of  the  widows  it  w.-ts  only  5  per  cent. 

Adverting  to  criminal  i  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  machinery  of  the 

Bureau  becomes  more  perfeel  :;  id  diminishin  proportion.    This  may 

account  for  the  fact  that  inthetw<  36  and  1887  the  number  of  indictments 

was  only  about  one-half  what  thej  were  in  the  two  preceding  years,  1884  and  L885. 
The  number  of  convictions  in  ears  was,  in  proportion  tothenum- 

ber  of  indictments,  less  than  in  I  86  and  '--7.  The  number  of  acquittals  in  1887  was 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  indictments. 

The  large  number  of  criminal  cases  in   1884  may  be  accounted   for  by  the  fact  that 
during  that  year  the  large  accession  to  the  field  force  took  place,  and  the  accumulated 
!'  previous  years  were  then  disposed  of. 

In  1886  forty  cases  were  submitted  direct  to  United  States  attorney,  instead  of 
through  ihc  Department  of  .Justice,  whereas  only  G  o  submitted  in 

In  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  average  number  of  depositions  taken  in  each  case 
was  over  7.0,  whereas  in  the  years  1886  and  1887  the  average  was  only  5.6,  undoubt- 
edly snowing  more  effective  and  more  economical  work.  This  is  also  shown  in  tlio 
increased  cost  of  depositions — for  where  the  cost  of  a  case  is  divided  among  its  depo- 
sitions the  cost  of  each  oi  the  latter  increases  as  their  number  diminishes  Elowever, 
the  number  of  deposit  ions  per  man  per  month  increased  during  t  be  same  time  from  46£ 
to  -174  and  the  number  of  reports  per  man  per  month  increased  from  6.8  to  3. 3 ;  that 
is,  at  the  average  cost  per  case  for  the  four  years,  a  saving  of  over  $200,000  was 
effected  thereby  in  1886  and  1887.  During  the  progress  of  this  effective  work  the 
number  of  supervisors  was  decreased,  making  an  addmonal  saving  on  salaries  of 
about  $25,000  per  year.  This  is  independent  of  the  amount  saved  in  the  reduction  of 
the  office  force.  Besides  this  there  was  an  increase  of  the  average  number  of  cred- 
ihility  inquiries  made  per  man  per  month  from  6f  to  8J-. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  held  work  is  indicated  in  the  average  number 
of  cases  per  man  returned  for  faulty  work.  In  1884  and  1885  it  was  4£,  and  in  1886 
and  1887  it  was  1£. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  McE.  DYE, 
Chief  Special  Examination  Division. 

GeneralJoHN  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REVIEW. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  25,  1887. 

Sir*  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
view for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  Board  of  Review  acted  on  162,027  cases  during  the  year.  Of  these  68,129  were 
original  claims,  of  which  a  trifle  Less  than  13  percent,  were  returned  on  review  with 
objections  to  final  action  on  the  concurrent  judgment  of  both  Boards. 

There  were  84,789  cases  of  the  increase  class,  w  Inch  include  "  new  disability'5  cases. 
Of  the  whole  number  8,919  were  new  disability  claims.  Taking  the  84,789,  iess  than 
4  per  cent,  were  returned  on  review. 

There  were  11,457  eases  reviewed  that  contained  special  examiners'  reports. 

The  average  work  per  day  by  the  Board  during  the  year  was  531  cases — per  man, 
12  cases. 

There  were  13,500  actual  da\s'  work  performed  in  the  Board  of  Review  during  the 
year.  There  were  1,702  days  of  absence  and  2,292  of  detached  duty,  principally  in  the 
Old  War  and  Navy  Division  and  in  the  Board  of  Re-Review.  Not  counting  the  de- 
tached duty,  there  were  15,71)0  actual  days'  work  performed  out  of  a  possible  number 
of  17,498,  a  loss  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  time. 

The  work  performed  would  require  one  man's  time  during  the  working  days  of 
forty-four  years,  at  the  average  speed,  without  loss  of  rime  for  rest  or  sickness. 

In  April  last  the  work  of  the  Board  was  brought  up  to  date,  and  was  practically  in 
that  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  October  14,  1886,  the  Board  of  Review  was  organized 
into  sections 
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Cases  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Board  are  received  by  the  file  clerks,  who 
place  them  in  systematic  order  in  the  order  of  receipt.  From  that  point  the  tiles 
section  note  all  the  whereabouts  of  the  case  in  the  course  to  its  final  adjudication — 
whether  to  the  Re-review  Board,  the  Medical  Division,  the  Raters,  the  Adjudicating 
Divisions;,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  at  any  moment  an  account  of  it  can  be  given. 

Sometimes  in  the  handling  of  so  many  thousand  cases  a  brief  and  the  jacket  refer- 
ring to  it  become  separated.  Whenever  this  is  discovered  a  "mismatched"  brief  or 
case  is  at  once  sent  to  a  "  clearing-house.  "  and  in  this  systematic  way  the  tendency 
constantly  is  that  the  proper  case  and  brief  meet  each  other  without  delay.  The 
"  mismatched  "  cases  are,  however,  very  rare. 

If  a  ease  is  made  special  by  the  Commissioner,  on  account  of  need,  it  goes  to  one 
clerk,  w  hose  records  are  so  systematized  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  such  a  ease 
to  rest,  from  oversight  or  any  cause,  in  this  Board. 

The  evidence  and  correspondence  relating  to  eases  that  are  forwarded  to  the  Board 
to  be  placed  with  cases  pending  before  it.  are,  also  received  by  the  files  section  and 
then  placed  with  the  case,  or  the  whereabouts  of  the  case  are  noted  and  the  paper 
forwarded  at  once  to  it. 

This  forwarding  section  of  the  Board  handled  and  charged  over  1(52,000  cases  dur- 
ing the  year  and  numbers  of  them  many  times  over.  This  required  incessant  indus- 
try, sometimes  long  after  the  usual  office  hours  and  the  use  of  the  utmost  labor-sav- 
ing methods  of  noting  the  record  in  each  ease. 

The  records  have  also  contained  an  entry  of  these  cases  by  the  record  clerks,  from 
which  careful  reports  have  been  made  day  by  day  and  month  by  month. 

The  chiefs  of  the  reviewing  sections  are  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
work  in  these  sections. 

If  a  reviewer  needs  v,  oik,  his  chief  at  once  notifies  the  chief  or  assistant  chief  of 
the  Board  of  it,  and  to  such  reviewers  a  certain  number  of  cases  are  charged  in  the 
order  of  the  date  of  their  receipt.  No  person  knows,  in  advance  of  its  review,  into 
whose  hands  a  case  will  be  placed  for  examination.  The  reviewer  who  receives  it 
proceeds  to  make  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  evidence,  and  to 
enter  his  findings  on  the  brief,  the  wound,  injury,  or  disease  proved  to  have  arisen 
in  the  service,  the  facts  as  to  its  continuance,  or  that  of  an  alleged  sequence.  This 
action  forms  the  basis  of  the  medical  action  in  the  ease. 

The  reviewer  is  guided  by  the  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  general  work. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  endeavors  to  be  broad  and  humane  and  to  avoid 
narrowness.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  watchful  to  protect  the  Government 
against  any  imposition  that  may  be  sought  to  be  practiced  against  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of  men  acting  on  1  heir  honest  convictions,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  rulings  and  practice  of  the  Bureau,  will  reach  exactly  uni- 
form decisions,  but  the  effort  is  constantly  made  to  make  1  hem  substantially  so,  by 
the  publication  of  the  percentage  of  cases  thai  each  objects  to,  and  by  the  decisions 

and  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  child's. 

After  the  judgment  of  1  he  reviewer  is  entered  it  receives  general  supervision  by 
the  chief  oi  section. 
The  case  then  goes  to  the  Board  of  Re-review  for  concurrent  action. 
If  such  action  is  reached,  the  legal  status  of  the  case  is  fixed,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner.  Cases  that  require  medical  action  are  then  sent  to  the  Medical 
Division,  where  the  medical  questions  are  setl  led.  If  theacl  ion  has  been  favorable,  the 
case  goes  to  the  raters  where,  the  rates  allowed  under  all  the  laws  since  1861  are  en- 
tered on  the  brief,  alter  which  the  i  ase  is  ready  for  the  certificate  division,  when;  a 
certificate  is  written. 

If  the  action  has  been  unfavorable,  the  case  is  returned  to  the  adjudicating  division 
from  whence  it  came,  that  a  Letter  of  rejection,  or  one  pointing  out  the  deficiencies 
of  proof,  may  be  written. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  VAX  MATER, 
Chief  Board  of  Review. 
Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RE-REVIEW. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  25,  1887. 

Mr.  COMMISSIONER:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  cases  by  the  Board  of  Re-review  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

This  Hoard  under  your  orders  is  charged  with  the  re-review  of  all  cases  involving 
final  action  in  original  claims,  claims  for  additional  or  new  disabilities,  reissues,  res- 
toration to  and  dropping  of  names  from  the  rolls,  and  claims  for  acerued  pensions,  and 
such  cases  as  ma\  be  referred  to  it  directly  by  yourself. 

Claims  under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887  (Mexican  war),  are  not  considered  by  this 
Board. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  the  Board  received  for  re-review  from 
the  Hoard  of  Review  82,761  cases,  and  directly  from  yourself  C98  cases. 

Of  the  classes  of  cases  coming  before  the  Board,  5h,879  were  approved  for  admission 
and  certificates  were  issued,  and  13,926  eases  were  rejected,  and  10,654  cases  were  re- 
t  urned  to  the  adjudicating  divisions  for  additional  testimony,  as  they  were  not  deemed 
fully  proven. 

Tin;  698  cases  referred  to  the  Board  for  report  to  you  for  your  personal  consideration 
or  for  answer  by  letter  to  the  claimanl  were  outside  of  the  current  work  received 
from  the  Board  of  Review,  and  a  majority  of  them  was  submitted  to  you  for  your 
personal  consideration  and  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  thai  of  the  number  of  cases  submitted  by  the  adjudicating  division:-; 
for  action,  10,654,  or  12.9  per  cent.,  were  returned  by  the  Hoard  of  Ke-review  ; 
ready  for  final  disposition. 

Of  the  number  of  cases  submit  ted  by  the  divisions  for  rejection,  all  were  rejected, 
or  so  many  of  them  that  those  returned  for  tint  her  consideration  constituted  but  an 
insignificant  percentage  of  the  whole. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

(  me  chief  of  Hoard,  one  chief  of  sect  ion,  iw  enty-nine  re- reviewers,  and  seven  clerks 
in  charge  of  files,  records,  and  correspondence.  This  has  been  t  Ho  force  since  April 
18,  1887,  bui  prior  to  that  the  force  was  variable,  the  exigencies  of  its  work  being 
met  by  temporary  detail. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  detailed 
statement  of  the  work  performed  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Hoard.  1  can 
safely  say  that  during  the  year  each  and  every  one  of  the  Hoard  has  given  his  besl 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  assigned  us,  and  that  whoneverit  has  been 
necessary  to  work  over  the  regular  office  hours,  ir  has  been  done  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness  and  willingness. 

The  Board,  as  now  constituted,  has  shown  its  ability  to  re-review  and  pass  upon 
each  day's  work  within  the  day  received,  and  it  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  report  such  fact. 

Under  your  order  of  November  1,  188G,  the  method  in  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

Upon  receipt  of  the  cases  from  the  Board  of  Review  they  are  at  once  distributed  to 
the  re-reviewing  members,  and  are  acted  upon  by  them  without  delay.  This  involves 
consideration,  first,  of  the  declaration  or  application  as  to  its  conformity  to  tho  law 
in  the  matter  of  its  execution,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  office  in  the  matter  of  the  form 
of  its  allegations  ;  second,  consideration  of  the  reports  from  the  various  Executive 
Departments,  such  as  the  War  and  Navy  and  the  Treasury  ;  third,  consideration  of 
the  testimony  tiled  by  the  claimant,  ami  fourth,  consideration  of  tin;  reports  of  the 
examining  surgeons  of  this  Bureau. 

As  many  cases  have  voluminous  reports  of  Testimony  taken  by  the  special  exam- 
iners of  this  office,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  each  case  requires,  on  an  average, 
the  reading  and  consideration  of  many  pages  of  written  matter  before  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  re-reviewer. 

Under  the  order  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  for  both  Boards  to  concur  in  any  line  of 
action  in  the  disposition  of  cases,  and  as  there  must  be  differences  in  judgment  in  the 
disposition  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  it  follows  that  .there  are  cases  in  which  the 
Hoards  can  reach  no  common  conclusion,  and  it  also  follows  that  of  the  eases  returned 
to  the  adjudicating  divisions  by  the  Boards,  that  the  chiefs  of  those  divisions  should 
disseut,  from  the  action  proposed  in  some  of  them.  The  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences lies  in  an  appeal  to  you.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  so  far,  the  number  <M 
the  cases  submitted  on  appeal  for  your  decision  is  not  large. 
1  am,  very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  POOR, 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  lie- Review . 

General  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
rport  of  the  transactions  of  the  Certificate  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   DIVISION. 

The  principal  work  of  this  division  comprises  the  issuing  of  pension  certificates 
and  the  papers  supplementary  thereto  and  making  permanent  record  of  the  issue, 
lition  the  following  business  is  intrusted  to  the  division: 

(1)  The  adjudication  of  claims  for  duplicates  of  lost  certificates. 

(2)  The  issue  of  "  permits  "  for  payment  when  pension  certificates  are  mislaid  or 

(3)  The  transfer  of  pensioners'  names  from  one  agency  to  another  upon  change  of 
residence. 

(4)  Certifying  to  the  Surgeon- General  the  disability  of  pensioners  applying  for  arti- 
ficial limbs,  commutation  therefor,  and  trusses. 

(5)  The  cancellation  and  filing  of  superseded  certificates  returned  by  pension 
agents. 

(6)  Preparation  of  reports,  as  follows  :  («)  Of  all  disabilities,  pathologically  classi- 
for  which  pensions  are  granted,     (b)  Of  allowances  of  pension  by  States  and 

counties,  with  monthly  rates,  (c)  Of  allowances  by  name  and  post-office  address  for 
such  newspapers  as  publish  these  lists  (furnished  daily  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  newspapers),     (d)  Of  special-act  ca 

(7)  Miscellaneous  correspondence. 

ROUTINE   OF    BUSINESS. 

As  the  principal  work  of  this  division,  the  issuing  of  certificates,  is  of  a  uniform 
character,  a  descript  ion  of  the  course  of  procedure  for  one  day  will  exhibit  the  methods 
of  work,  varying  only  in  the  daily  amount  accomplished,  during  the  year. 

Admitted  cases  approved  for  issue  are  received  in  bulk  from  the  Board  of  Review 
each  day  at  3  p.  m.  They  are  soiled  by  a  messenger,  alphabetically  by  names  for 
originals  and  by  certificate  numbers  f^r  reissues,  and  placed  on  tables  convenient  to 
the  entry  clerks  for  their  action  at  <J  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Each  ease  is  entered  upon  the  permanent  record  by  name,  service,  agency,  and  certifi- 
cate number,  and  the  synonym  (if  any)  of  the  organization  to  which  t  he  soMier  be- 
longed is  placed  on  the  mar- in  of  the  brief.  The  course  of  the  case  is  then  briefly  as 
follows  : 

(1)  It  goes  te  the  certificate  section  for  preparation  of  the  certificate  and  order  to 
inscribe. 

(2)  To  jacket  section  for  admitted  jacket  and  admission  slip  for  the  proper  adjudi- 
ca1  ing  division. 

(3)  To  notice  section  for  fee  order,  notice  of  issue  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
(and  the  Stroud  Comptroller  in  Navy  cases;,  notice  to  the  claimant,  notice  to  the 
attorney,  and  envelopes  addressed  to  claimant  and  attorney. 

(4)  To  mailing  section,  for  sorting  and  addressing  th.e  completed  papers  to  their 
destinat  ion. 

(5)  To  record  clerks,  for  final  entry  on  the  permanent  record  of  dates  of  issue  and 
mailing,  rates,  commencement  and  »  tiding,  disabilities,  amount  due,  &c. 

The  cases  are  finally  sent-  to  the  Record  Division,  the  pension  certificates  are  care- 
fully  reviewed  in  connection  with  the  "  brief,"  sorted  according  to  class— original 
(invalid  or  widow,  &c),  reissue,  increase,  duplicate,  accrued,  the  various  acts, &c, 
entered  upon  a  daily  report  slip  under  their  proper  headings,  and  forwarded,  with  the 
hi  ief  and  a  duplicate  report  slip,  to  the  Commissioner's  room  for  inspection  and  sig- 
nature. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  besides  the  complete  records  to  be  made,  the  issue  of  each 
pension  certificate  involves  the  preparation  of  the  following  additional  documents: 
(1)  order  to  inscribe ;  (2)  admitted  jacket  ;  (3)  admission  slip  ;  (4)  notice  to  claim- 
ant (if  minors  over  twenty-one,  one  to  each)  ;  (5)  notice  to  attorney;  (6)  fee  order 
(except  where  there  is  a  fee  contract);  (?)  notice  to  auditor  ;  (8)  addressed  envelopes; 
(9)  slip  showing  State  and  county  address  and  rate  ;  (10)  slip  showing  name  and  post- 
office  address. 

To  complete  each  issue  the  name  of  the  pensioner  is  written  an  average  of  ten 
times. 
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Reports. 


Disabilities 

State  and  county  admissions 

Dates  of  liliiii,r  declarations  in  original  cases 
Newspaper  lists  of  admissions 


Average 
daily 
entry. 


'200 
858 
100 
3f>8 


During  the  year  a  list  of  all  "amputation,  total  blindness,  and  total  deafness" 
pensions  was  prepared  by  name,  disability,  &c,  covering  nearly  10,000  cases;  also  an 
abstract  of  all  "special  act"  eases  from  January  1,  1861,  to  date. 

In  accordance  with  your  orders  all  cases  received  from  the  Board  of  Review  for  is- 
sue have  been  invariably  disposed  of  on  the  day  following  their  receipt.  As  the 
number  has  varied  greatly,  sometimes  reaching  000  and  700,  while  from  350  to  400  has 
been  usually  considered  a  fair  day's  work,  it  has  occasionally  been  found  necessary 
to  retain  the  entire  force  beyond  the  usual  office  hours  to  complete  the  issues.  It, 
gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  cheerful  willingness  with  which  all  have  complied 
with  this  necessity,  and  the  ambition  they  have  always  manifested  to  accomplish  in 
good  shape  the  work  assigned  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  SMITH, 
Chief  of  Certificate  Division. 
Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AGENTS'  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1887; 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  instructions  of  a  recent  date,  that  I   submit  a  report  of 
the  character  of  work  with  which  the  Agents'  Division  is  charged,  together  with  the 
amount  of  such  work  transacted  during  the  fiscal  year,  1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

BUSINESS   ASSIGNED   TO   AGENTS'   DIVISION. 

It  has  control  of  all  appropriations  for  tli-o  payment  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Mexican 
pensions  ;  arrears  of  Army  and  Navy  pensions  ;  fees  and  expenses  of  examining  sur- 
geons; salaries  of  pension  agents;  clerk-hire;  rents;  fuel;  lights,  and  contingent 
expenses  at  the  eighteen  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

It  issues  requests  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  requisitions  for  all  warrants 
on  the  Treasury  under  each  of  the  foregoing  items  of  appropriation,  and  upon  all  set- 
tlements made  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  lost  checks,  refund- 
ments, and  reimbursements  under  section  4718,  Revised  Statutes. 

It  receives  and  records  the  accounts  (weekly,  monthly,  and  annual)  of  the  pension 
agents,  and  examines  and  prepares  for  approval  the  expenses  of  the  agencies  upon 
accounts  submitted  monthly. 

It  keeps  records  of  all  disbursements  for  all  purposes  by  the  pension  agents  and  of 
the  balances  of  pension  funds  to  their  official  credit,  as  well  as  of  all  other  disburse- 
ments chargeable  to  any  of  said  items  of  appropriation  and  of  the  balances  of  each 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

It  keeps  the  pension  agents  supplied  with  all  necessary  funds  for  payments  under 
each  item  of  appropriations  before  recited,  as  well  as  with  all  records,  pension  vouch- 
ers, blank  checks,  and  other  blanks  needed  for  their  official  use. 

It  is  charged  with  the  examination  and  preparation  for  approval  of  all  official 
bonds  of  pension  agents,  and  of  all  leases  for  quarters  for  pension  agencies,  and  with 
all  correspondence  relative  to  the  qualification  and  duties  of  said  agents. 

It  receives  and  records  monthly  reports  from  each  of  the  eighteen  pension  agents, 
showing  the  additions  and  losses  to  their  rolls  in  each  class  of  pensioners,  viz  :  in- 
valids, widows,  minors,  mothers,  fathers,  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  widows  of  the 
war  of  1812,  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  widows  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 
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It  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of .  all  claims  under  the  following-descrihed  acts: 

January  25  and  March  3,  1879.     Granting  arrears  of  pensions. 

March  1,  1879.  Granting  civil-service  arrears. 

March  3,  1883.  Granting  increase  from  $18  to  $24  and  from  $24  to  $36  for  cer- 
tain disabilities. 

March  3,  1885.  Granting  $37.50  per  month  for  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

March  19,  1886.  Granting  increase  to  $12  per  month  to  widows,  minors,  and  de- 
pendents. 

August  4,  1886.  Granting  increase  from  $24  to  .$30  per  month  and  from  $30  to 
$36  and  $45  per  month  for  certain  disabilities.  It  also  issues  all  supplemental 
certificates  under  said  acts  of  March  19,  1886,  and  August  4,  1886. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  proper  pension  agents  the  money 
value  of  all  allowances  covering  periods  for  which  pension  was  previously  allowed, 
the  eases  in  point  being  described  as  "  reissues." 

1 1  is  charged  with  all  correspondence  with  pension  agents  and  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  in  explanation  of  the  official  action  of  this  Bnrean  :  in  directing  the 
payments  of  all  attorneys'  fees,  when  certified  by  the  Law  Division  ;  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  for  payment  of  vouchers  submitted  by  the  agents  to  this  Bureau  for  con- 
sideration ;  with  regard  to  complaints  from  pensioners  and  others  relative  to  delays 
ou  the  part  of  pension  agents  in  the  payment  of  pensions;  also  with  pensioners  and 
others  relative  to  title  to  pension  under  any  of  t  he  acts  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  depositing  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  states  all 
moneys  illegally  paid  out  of  pension  funds  and  recovered  through  the  special  Exami- 
nations Division  and  referred  to  this  division  for  thai  purpose,  as  well  as  with  the 
essential  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  explanation  of  the 
said  recoveries,  in  order  that  they  may  be  covered  into  tin1  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  proper  appropriation,  and  of  making  all  computations  of  illegal  or  other  improper 
payments  to  pensioners,  and  also  in  collat  ing  the  necessary  data  for  certain  tables  in 
the  Commissioner's  annual  report  and  in  the  preparation  in  proper  form  of  said 
tables. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  submitting  weekly  a  tabulated  statement  showing 
t  lie  amount  of  funds  to  t  he  credit  of  each  oi  the  eighteen  agents  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  and  since  March  7,  1887,  it  has  furnished 

a  weekly  report  to  t  he  Commissioner  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  a  system  inaugurated  just  prior  to  t  hat  date,  showing  the  amount  and  character 
of  work,  iu  the  aggregate,  performed  by  the  division. 

There  is  no  work  pending  and  undisposed  of  in  this  division  at  this  date. 

AMOUNT   OF    REGULAR    BOUTINS   WORK    PERFORMED    r.V    THE    AGENTS'    DIVISION   DUR- 
ING  THE   FISCAL    vi   \i:   L887. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  duly  1,  1886,  and  ending  June  30,  1887, the  follow- 
ing routine  work  was  performed  by  the  Agents'  Division,  consisting  of  an  average  of 
fourteen  clerks  and  one  messenger: 

Number  of  pension  requisitions 168 

Number  of  notices  to  agents  of  requisitions 408 

Nu m l»er  of  reimbursement  requisitions 1,  492 

Number  of  refundment  requisitions - 395 

Number  of  lost-check  requisitions 70 

Nil  in  her  of  cert  iti  cat  es  issued,  act  August  4,  1886 10,  030 

Number  of  notices  to  Third  Auditor,  acl  August  4,  L886 10,030 

Number  of  instructions  of  agents  in   reissue  cases 3, 321* 

Number  of  arrears  certificates  issued,  acts  January  25  and  March  3,1879 ::'.> 

Number  of  allowances,  March  3,  1883 40 

Number  of  allowances,  March  ;'»,  1885 18 

Number  of  attorneys'  fees  ordered  paid,  from  February  26,  1887,  to  July  1,1887.  083 

Number  of  letters  wiitten 7,532 

Number  of  eases  tabulated  for  Table  0,  of  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Report.  34,650 
Number  of  address  cards  of  residence,  service,  &C,  written  for  Army  and  Navy 

Survivors  Division  since  March  1,  1887 15,  439 

Number  of  cases   charged  to  Medical  Division  for  adjudication  under  the  act 

August  4, 1886 7,878 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  BELL, 

Chief  Agents1  Division 
Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SUKVIVOKS'  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1887. 

SlK:  la  compliance  with  your  personal  instructions,  1  have  the  honor  fcosubmii  the 
following  report  in  regard  to  the  force  employed  and  the  work  performed  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Survivors'  Division  during  the  fiscal  Near  ending  June  30,  1887. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  division  to  furnish  the  post-office  addresses  of  comrades 
whose  evidence  is  necessary  to  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims. 

The  principal  work  of  the  division  is  divided  into  tour  sect  ions  ;   the  first   is  devoted 

to  answering  calls  from  adjudicating  divisions,  which  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  re- 
quests for  names  and  post- office  addresses  of  ol'li-'crs  and  comrades  of  a  given  service, 

and  requests  for  post-office  addresses  of  comrades  whose  names  have  been  furnished 
by  the  claimant  and  whose  evidence  he  presumes  will  satisfactorily  adjudicate  his 
claim.  Prom  the  records  on  file  in  this  division  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  furnish  lists 
of  comrades  called  for,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  miscellaneous  service,  three  months' 
service,  or  United  States  colored  troops. 

The  records  of  the  division  are  kept  upon  service  cards  prepared  especially  for  the 
purpose  ;  they  give  name,  late  rank,  company,  regiment,  dates  of  enlistment  and  dis- 
charge, and  present  post-office  address,  and  are  filed  by  company,  regiment,  State, 
and  arm  of  service.      If  a  call  is  made  for  officers  and  comrades  of  a  gi  veil  company 

and  regiment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  file  clerk  to  issue  the  cards  of  that  company,  filing 

in  lieu  thereof  the  receipt  of  the  clerk  who  calls  for  same.  This  clerk  copies  the 
cards  and  passes  them,  together  with  the  call,  to  the  reviewer,  w  ho  examines  all  this 
class  of  work,  and  in  turn  passes  the  same  to  the  entry  clerk,  when  it  is  sent  out.     To 

supply  the  post-office  addresses  to  names  especially  designated,  and  this  class  of  call 
will  average  two-thirds  of  \he  whole  number  received,  is  not  such  a  simple  matter, 
The  cards  of  the  company,  and  often  of  the  whole  regiment,  have  to  be  searched  for 

the  names  specified.  In  four- lift  lis  of  such  calls  the  Adjutant- General's  rosier  of  Si  ate 
troops  is  .searched  in  order  to  verify  the  name  or  service,  or  both.  Frequently  a  man 
is  designated  as  a  member  of  a  certain  company,  and  an  examination  of  the  tiles  of 

said  company  does  not  furnish  his  post-office  address;  by  reference,  then,  to  the  his- 
tory it  is  found  that  he  lias  been  transferred  to  another  company,  or  promoted  to  the 

staff,  and  with  these  additional   data  we  are  oi'tc n    enabled    to  find   his  address  in  the 

files.  After  such  search  additional  cards  are  made  iii  order  to  show  the  soldier's  con- 
tinuous service  from  date  of  enlistment  to  date  of  discharge.  These  and  various 
other  complications,  such  as  had  spelling,  inability  of  examiner  to  decipher  claim- 
ant's handwriting,  and  the  fact  that  claimant  has  spelled  names  by  sound,  are  all 
matters  that  have  to  ho  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  always  my  desire  to  keep 
only  the  best  clerks  upon  this  class  of  work.  Sixty  percent,  of  these  calls  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered  from  information  already  on  tile,  and  the  balance,  or  forty 

per  cent.,  art'  then  turned  over  to  the  sect  ion  devoted  to  correspondence  t  lierelor. 

The  correspondence  is  conducted  as  follows:  [f  the  call  is  for  the  address  of  an 
officer,  correspondence  is  had  with  one  or  two,  sometimes  three,  brother  officers, 

for  some  trace  of  his  whereabouts.  A  second  correspondence  is  often  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  soldier's  last  known  address  is  given, and  in  order  to  verily  before 
closing  the  call,  the  postmaster  is  communicated  with,  and  if  not  able  to  answer 
the  inquiry  with  positive  information,  he  can,  in  nearly  all  cases,  give  some  clew. 
Fully  85  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  call  is  satisfactorily  settled  in  this  way.  These 
rules  apply  to  calls  from  all  adjudicating  divisions  except  those  from  the  old  War 
and  Navy  Division,. where  a  different  course  is  pursued;  in  these  cases  a  messenger 
goes  daily  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  obtains  therefrom  the  name  and 
last  known  post-office  address  of  theofficers  on  duty  with  the  company  and  regiment 
at  the  date  of  the  incurrence  of  claimant's  disability.  The  post-office  addresses 
are  then  obtained,  cither  from  the  tiles  or  through  correspondence.  In  connection 
with  this  branch  of  the  work,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a  superior  record  of 
survivors  of  the  .Navy.  Cards  have  been  prepared  especially  for  Navy  tiles.  They 
bear  on  the  reverse  side  a  circular  fully  describing  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  in  this  con- 
nection, and  during  the  past  year  a  large  number  have  been  sent  out  to  survivors  of 
tbo  United  States  Navy,  with  very  gratifying  results.  It  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence to  receive  from  one  man  eight  or  ten  cards  with  a  request  for  several  more,  in 
order  to  show  his  continuous  service  from  the  date  of  enlistment  to  his  discharge. 

The  second  section  of  this  division  is  devoted  entirely  to  answering  the  calls  of 
claimants,  or  their  attorneys,  for  lists  of  officers  and  comrades,  and  for  the  post-office 
addresses  of  comrades  whose  names  they  specify  ;  fully  two-thirds  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived arc  of  the  latter  class.  The  work  of  this  section  is  conducted  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  adopted  in  the  section  where  the  calls  from  adjudicating  divisions 
are  answered,  with  this  exception,  the  letters  are  divided  among  the  clerks,  audeach 
clerk  conducts  his  own  correspondence. 
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The  third  division  of  the  work,  although  simple,  is  very  important,  ami  comprises 
the  carefully  compiled  records  and  post-office  addresses  of  surgeons,  mcluding'sur- 
geons  of  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  volunteers,  and  contract  surgeons 
who  were  in  charge  of,  or  on  duty  in,  the  general  post  and  held  hospitals  throughout 
the  loyal  Statea  (lining  the  -war.  The  clerk  who  has  charge  of  this  work  has  had 
some  years'  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  versed  on  all  points  relative  to  service,  &c, 
and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  verification  and  accuracy  of  this  record.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  roster  of  surgeons  United  States  volunteers,  in  which  the  ad- 
dresses are  kept  verified  to  date  as  l'ar  as  possible,  Ave  have  also  the  addresses  of  more 
than  live  thousand  surgeons  United  States  Army  and  contract  surgeons,  who  were  not 
only  on  duty  in  hospitals,  hut  also  with  batteries  of  light  artillery  and  other  inde- 
pendent commands,  and  nearly  all  of  these  addresses  have  been  obtained  during  the 
|iast  t  wo  years.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  this  class  of  evidence 
in  pension  claims,  the  majority  of  claimants  forgetting  even  the  name  of  the  surgeon 
who  treated  them  ;  it',  however,  they  can  give  the  place  and  date  of  their  treatment, 
every  effort  is  made  to  furnish  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  surgeon,  and 
in  this  connection  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Surgeon-General's  Offioe,  where  all 
calls  from  this  division  are  made  special,  and  receive  prompt  action.  All  requests 
received  in  the  division  for  post-office  addresses  of  surgeons,  whether  from  adjudi- 
cating divisions  or  from  claimants  or  their  attorneys,  are  first  sent  to  the  sur- 
geon's records,  and  when  all  possible  in  format  ion  has  been  supplied  therefrom,  they 
then  pass  through  the  regular  lout  i  lie  of  other  calls. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  work,  before  describing  which  1  de- 
sire to  say  something  relative  to  the  prisoner-of-war  record.  When  this  division  was 
first  established,  it  was  decided  to  maintain  in  connection  thercwit  h  a  .record  of  Union 
cx-prisonei  s  of  war,  showing  full  history  of  military  service  and  capt  Lvity,  also  present 
post-office  address;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
clerks  on  duty  in  the  division  to  transact  t  he  business  t  hereof  in  a  sat  is  factory  manner, 
the  record  oi  Union  prisoners  was  greatly  neglected  and  comparatively  nothing  done 
to  establish  it  until  July,  L886.  Circulars  were  then  prepared  and  issued  to  the  com- 
manders of  all  posts  of  t  he  ( .rand  Army  of  I  he  Republic,  and  the  work  of  establish- 
ing and  completing  this  record  was  begun  in  earnest  October,  1886.  I  have  had  only  one 
clerk  to  spare  for  t  his  work,  and  the  progress  has,  therefore,  been  very  slow,  but  at  this 
date  fully  ten  thousand  cards  have  been  received,  which  give  the  soldier's  full  his- 
tory, and  by  the  end  of  another  year  I  hope  to  have  these  and  all  other  prisoner-of- 
war  cards  arranged  in  some  record  form  where  they  will  be  a  matter  of  readv  refer 
ence,  and  my  experience  has  already  proved  to  me  thai  this  class  of  information  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  adjudication  of  t  he  pension  claims  of  Union  ex-prisoners. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  Dumber  of  clerks  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Survivors'  Division  was  13;  the  average  number  on  duty,  36.  In  (dosing  1  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  present  force  be  largely  increased  to  enable  me  to  close 
OUt  arrears  of  work    pending. 

Very  respect  fully, 

FRANK  A.   BUTTS, 

Chief  of  Division. 
Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

( 'ornmi88\on(  r  of  /'<  nsions. 


REPORT  OF  STATIONERY  AND  ACCOUNTS  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  20,  L887. 
Sir:   In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  Stationery  and  Act  ounts  Division  for  the  vear.  ending  dune  30, 
L«87. 

THE    DUTIES   OF    I  fiE    I  >I  VISION. 

The  duties  of  this  division,  as  prescribed  by  your  official  order  creating  it  a  year 
ago  last  dune,  are  to  take  charge  of  all  the  stationery,  and  the  printing,  binding,  and 
engraving,  of  all  blanks,  record  books,  pension  certificates,  pension  checks,  &c,  used 
by  the  Bureau,  the  pension  agencies,  the  special  examiners  in  the  field  and  the  pen- 
sion examining  surgeons  throughout  the  country,  and  to  audit  all  the  accounts  of 
whatsoever  nature  pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  after  they  have  been  passed 
upon  by  the  respective  chiefs  of  division  to  which  they  apply. 
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THE   METHOD   OF   WORK. 

All  the  stationery,  printing,  binding,  and  engraving  for  the  Burean  is  secured  by 
requisition,  signed  by  the  Commissioner,  upon  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. This  is  again  issued  from  this  division  upon  properly  approved  requisitions ; 
an  account  being  kept  with  each  division  and  each  employe'  of  1  be  amount  of  station- 
cry  drawn. 

The  principal  accounting  work  of  this  division  is  in  connection  with  the  pension 
examining  surgeons  throughout  the  country,  who  number  aboul  -'.odd;  the  certifi- 
cates of  examination  and  the  dailj  reports  of  the  persons  examined  are  firsl  trans- 
mitted to  the  Medical  Division,  where  the  certificates  are  examined  and  accepted  or 
returned  for  correction,  as  tbe  <  tase  may  lie,  and  the  daily  reports,  cheeked  to  show  the 
action  taken,  are  then    forwarded  to  this  division. 

When  the  reports  are  received  by  this  division   they  are  stamped  with   the  date  of 

receipt,  as  are  all  other  papers  received  by  the  division,  and  after  being  scrul  inized  to 
see  if  tney  are  properly  checked,  the  number  of  examinations  are  counted  and  the  fees 
due  calculated  and  indorsed  on  the  lace,  when  they  are  entered  on  the  day  book  in 

BUCh  a  way  as  to  show  the  name  of  Board  or  surgeon,  together  w  ith  t  lie  n.ii ne  of  place, 
county,  and  State,  and  the  Dumber  accepted,  with  amount  of  fees.      This  record  is  so 

arranged  that  at  any  time  the  total  uumber  of  examinations  that  have  been  made  for 
i  lie  fiscal  year  can  be  1  old,  together  with  the  number  thai  have  been  returned  for  cor- 
rection, tin1  nun  i  her  that  have  been  received  hack  corrected,  ami  tbe  number  still  out- 
standing. They  an"  then  entered  upon  the  ledger  accounts  with  eac  h  hoard,  single, 
civil,  special,  expert,  and  foreign  surgeons.  These  Ledgers  are  so  arranged  that  each 
State  and  county  conies  in  alphabetical  order,  ami  the  number  of  examinations  w  ith 

t  he  amount  of  fees  for  any  particular  hoarder  BUTgeon  can  he  found  almost  instantly. 

The  ledger  and  day-book  are  kepi  closely  checked  with  each  other  to  avoid  discrep- 
ancies, and  the  daily  reports  are  tiled  in  the  division  for  reference,  a  separate  file  be 
ing  provided  for  each  Board  and  surgeon,  arranged  in  the  same  alphabetical  order  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept. 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  the  quarterly  accounts  of  each  Board  or  surgeon,  which 
have  been  rendered  in  duplicate  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  reports,  are  forwarded 
to  this  division  after  having  been  passed  upon  h.v  the  Medical  Division.    If  tiny  agree 

with  the  ledger  accounts  and  with  t  he  daily  reports  with  which  they  art)  compared, 
t  hey  are  indorsed  as  correct  and  sent  bo  the  Commissioner  for   his  appro \  a  1,  and  then 

returned  to  the  Boardsoi  surgeons  to  he  presented  to  the  proper  pension  agenl  for 
payment.  If  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  and  the  books  of  this 
Bureau,  they  are  returned  for  correction,  imless  it  be  merely  a  mistake  in  charging  the 
proper  fee  fixed  bylaw;  in  such  cases  the  accounts  are  approved  for  t  he  amount  which 
the  law  fixes  for  the  number  of  examinations  reported.  Everj  account  when  it  is 
(dosed  upon  the  Ledger  is  entered  upon  a  hook  which  is  called  a  "  Register  of  vouchers 
approved,-' and  which  shows  at  anytime  the  number  of  examinations,  with  their 

cost,  that  have   been  approved,  the  date  of  approval,  the  name  of   Board  or  Surgeon 

and  the  place,  the  class  of  examinations  and  whether  of  Army  or  \a\\.  ami  the 
agency  at  which  it  is  payable,  the  total  amounts  showing  the  Liabilities  againsl   the 
appropriations  for  fees  of  examining  surgeons  for  Army  and  Navy  applicants. 
This  division  also  scrutinizes  and  audits  the  monthly  expense  accounts  of  all  the 

special  and  detailed  examiners  in  the  held,  after  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
chief  of  the  special  examination  division,  and  keeps  an  account  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  salaries  of  officers  ami  employes  as  well  as  the  appropriations  for  tin-  payment 
of  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  and  for  clerk-hire,  fuel.  Light,  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  pension  agencies  :  ;ill  requisitions  for  funds  drawn  against  these  various  appro- 
priations by  the  Agents'  1  ^vision  passing  through  this  division  for  record  before  being 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  hooks  of  this  division  are  checked  at  regular  intervals  with  the  Agents' and 
Special  Examination  Divisions,  and  a  statement  made  every  Monday  morning, to  he 
transmitted  through  the  Commissioner  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of 
the  condition  of  every  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  for  the  pension  agen- 
cies, for  the  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  and  for  the  W'i's  of  examining  surgeons. 

The  cost  of  the  stationery  used  by  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  was  $18,138.88. 
This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  Largely  increased 
work  of  the  Bureau,  hut  partially  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  divisions  around  as 
the  work  on  the  building  progressed,  and  which  naturally  caused  the  loss  and  de- 
struction of  many  little  items  of  stationery  which  had  to  be  replaced.  The  cost  of 
printing  and  binding  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $47,219.30. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  this  work  over  the  last  year  ; 
chief  among  them  is,  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  very  largely  increased  over  the 
previous  year;  and  this,  of  course,  required  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  blanks 
and  records.  The  passage  of  the  Mexican  pension  bill  also  required  a  complete  set  of 
new  blanks  and  records,  both  for  the  Bureau  and  pension  agencies;  but  probably  tbe 
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major  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  appropriation  for 
printing  and  binding  the  year  previous  to  this  being  so  nearly  exhausted,  a  large 
amount  of  work  had  to  he  held  up  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  thus  making  the 
cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  the  first  month  exceed  the  ordinary  expense  by 
$7,000  or  $8,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and,  incidentally,  of  this  di- 
vision, can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  requisitions  have  been 
made  lor  11,963,675  blanks,  2,222,000  checks.  175,500  certificates, 2,800,000  envelopes, 
and  1,819  record  books,  which  are  issued  from  this  division.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  medical  examinations,  costing $719,109.54, 
were  reported  for  audit  :  of  this  number  6,562  were  returned  for  correction,  of  which 
137  are  still  outstanding.  Quarterly  vouchers  were  approved  for  110,235  medical  ex- 
aminations, costing $526, 446.07 j  for  the  past  year,  and  82,419 examinations,  amounting 
to  $374,908.71,  for  1886  and  prior  years. 

The  expenses  for  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Amount  ox- 

penile  il. 


Salaries,  officers  and  employes. 
Salaries,  special  examiners 


P<  r  diem  ami  expenses,  special  examiners. 


Detailed  special  examiners 

Pi  i-  diem $1'J9,  8G7  oo 

Expenses 70,832  94 

Ti  a\  el  mi  subsidized  railroads   1, 191  52 


766,894  45 
203,  158  25 


201,891 


Special  examiners 

Perdiem  $144,468  00 

Expenses 80,  318  03 

Travel  on  subsidized  railroads S<>1  52 

"225,650  p>5 

Deficiency  Bpecial  examiners  per  diem,  L882  1883,  and  i§84  1,632  25 

Total 12.  339,  526  96 


Balance  un- 
expended. 


$41,855  55 
6,541  75 


82,457  99 


1 ,  367  7:. 


132,223  04 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$1,808,750  00 

210,001)  00 


320,  000  00 


190,  00  00 


3,  000  00 


2,531,750  oo 


This  overdra  bargeable  to  appropriation  "  Detailed  examiners,"  $320,000 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 


Hon.  .John  C.  BLACK, 

( 'omm%88iom  r  oj  /'<  m  lorn  . 


C.  I\  GILLIAM, 
Chief  Stationery  and  Accounts  Division. 


REPORT  oF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUILDING. 


Washington,  D.  (.'.,  August — ,  1887. 

Dear  Sin  :  In  presenting  you  this  report  of  the  workings  of  the  forces  assigned  to 
duty  under  the  Superintendent  of  building,  ]  have  the  honor  to  suggest  such  changes 
as  seem  tome  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  property  of  the  Bureau. 

The  messenger  force  of  the  Bureau  is  composed  of  25  messengers,  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $840,  and  20  mesenger  hoys,  al  a  salary  of  $400.  This  force  is  as  efficient  as  it 
well  can  he,  hut  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  numerous  divisions  of  t  he  office. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  thai  we  should  have  in  the  Pension  building  a  compe- 
tent plumber  and  gas-fitter.  The  building  is  honey-combed  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  gas,  water,  and  steam  pipes  which  require  conatanl 
care  and  watching,  and  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  pracl  ical  man  always  at  hand  in  case 
of  emergency.  I  therefore  respect  fully  suggest  that  a  plumber  at  a  salary  of  $900  per 
annum  he  asked  for. 

The  salary  of  the  captain  of  the  watch  ought  to  be  increased.  That  officer  now  re- 
ceives §840  per  annum.     This  should  he  increased  to  at  least  si, 000. 

A  specific  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  repairs  of  the  building  will  be  necessary. 
The  annual  appropriation  fortius  purpose  for  the  Patent  Office  building  is  $5,500. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character  to  he  done  about  the 
new  building  and  1  suggest  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  asked  for. 
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Another  matter  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  coal  vault  provided  for  the  new  building,  and  we  are  now  compelled 

to  use  the  best  portion  of  the  basement  for  coal  storage  rooms. 

I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  he  asked  for  for  the  construction  of  a 
coal  vault. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  boiler-iron  water-tanks  of  at  least 
5,000  gallons'  capacity  each  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  Pension  building,  where  water 
could  be  stored  and  held  in  reserve  in  ease  of  accident  to  the  water-mains  or  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  building.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  an  appropriation  of  §2,000  be 
asked  for  for  this  purpose. 

Two  elevators  and  the  necessary  machinery  to  operate  them  will  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000. 

1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  walls  about  the  corridors  of  the  new  building. 
Though  these  walls  have  been  finished  less  than  two  months  they  are  already  cov- 
ered with  dirty  blotches  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove.  It  seems  to  me  tli.it  wain- 
scoting of  some  kind  should  be  put  up,  and  suggest  that  glazed  tile  would  be  both 
serviceable  and  appropriate.  There  is  in  round  figures  10,000  square  feet  of  this  wall 
that  should  be  wainscoted,  and  at  00  cents  a  foot  tins  would  cost  even  $6,000.  I  sug- 
gest that  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  be  asked  for  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sewer  in  t  he  Tension  building  through  which  waste 
water,  slops,  &c.,may  be  carried  oflf,  and  1  respectfully  ask  that  an  appropriation  of 
$500  be  asked  for  to  put  in  a  sewer  with  the  necessary  traps,  &C. 

There  is  no  Bureau  under  the  Government  so  poorly  furnished  as  the  Tension  Bu- 
reau. While  there  is  some  good  furniture  in  the  oil  ice  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  old  and 
worn  out  and  no  longer  serviceable.  The  Tension  Office  seems  to  have  been  a  dump- 
ing place  for  the  old  furniture  from  all  the  other  Bureaus  of  the  Depart  ment.  Nearly 
all  the  tables  now  in  use  in  this  office  came  from  the  Census  Office,  and  were  worth- 
less when  received. 

There  are  in  the  oil  ice  about  three  hundred  good  desks.  It  will  require  six  hundred 
new  ones  to  replace  the  old  tables  now  in  use.  Of  these  one  hundred  should  be  No. 2 
and  live  hundred  No.  1.     At  present  contract  prices  these  desks  would  cost  $11,700. 

It  will  require  fifty  dozen  new  chairs  to  replace  the  old  ones  now  in  use.  These 
will  cost  tfoO  a  dozen,  or  $2,500  for  the  whole  lot. 

Bach  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bureau  should  be  furnished  with  a  suitable  stationers 
case,  and  1  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 for  this  purpose. 

'flic  need  of  file  and   other  cases   during   the    next  year  will    be  very   great,  and  a 

large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  furniture  will  be  required.    An  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  tile  case  and  miscellaneous  purposes  will  not  be  extravagant. 

1  believe  all  the  recommendations  suggested  in  this  report  to  be  necessary,  and  sub- 
mit them  ton  your  consideration. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  vours,  respectfully, 

W.  P.  SCHUCKERS, 
Superintendent  of  Building. 
General  J.  C.  Black. 

Commissioiur. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  September  1,  1887. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  July  30,  1887,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

CURRENT  BUSINESS. 

At  the  end  of  tho  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  office  was 
well  up  with  the  business  in  charge.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
definite  rule  by  which  to  gauge  the  work  of  the  office  and  determine 
when  it  may  be  said  to  keep  its  current  business  up  to  date.  The  num- 
ber of  applications  coining  into  the  office  varies  each  month,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  work  it  requires  on  the  average  from  a  month  to  six  weeks, 
or  more,  to  give  applications  the  examinations  necessary  under  the  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  the  office.  The  number  of  applications  for  patents  of 
all  kinds  received  during  the  fiscal  year  L885-*86  was  40,678;  for-  l886-'87, 
38,408. 

These  figures  give  an  average  of  over  3,000  applications  per  month, 
or  4,500  for  each  period  of  six  weeks.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate that  when  the  total  number  of  applications  before  the  office  does 
not  exceed  4,000  or  4,500,  the  force  is  properly  discharging  its  work, 
and  is  up  with  the  current  business. 

In  the  classification  of  the  arts  in  the  office  it  necessarily  occurs  that 
some  of  the  divisions  receive  a  greater  number  of  applications  than 
others,  and  that  the  investigation  and  research  in  some  are  more  ex- 
tended and  require  more  time  than  in  others.  In  consequence  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  divisions  are  not  the  same,  some  being  in 
greater  arrears  than  others.  Other  circumstances  conduce  more  or  less 
to  increase  this  disparity.  An  examination  of  the  office  reports  for 
years  past  shows  this  inevitable  want  of  uniformity.  The  condition  of 
the  business  on  June  30,  1887,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  the  office  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  up  with 
its  current  work.  Only  one  division  was  in  arrears  over  six  months, 
and  seven  exceeding  three  months. 
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ROOM. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessors  that  the 
Patent  Office  be  furnished  with  more  room  and  greater  facilities,  and 
that  the  model  hall  and  library  rooms  be  restored  and  repaired.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  that  the  loss  of 
time  and  convenience  to  the  other  force,  due  to  the  present  arrangement 
of  rooms,  the  inconveniences,  discomforts,  and  lack  of  facilities,  and  the 
remoteness  of  divisions  from  each  other,  &c,  if  properly  economized 
and  applied. would  furnish  n  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  rental  for  a  build- 
ing sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  Bureau  in  this  city. 

DECISIONS  OF   FEDERAL  COURTS. 

I  also  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  the  last  Commissioner  that 
Congress  should  be  requested  t<>  make  provision  requiriugthe  clerks  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  furnish  the  Pateut  Office,  for  publication  in  the 
Official  Gazette,  certified  copies  of  all  decisions  and  opinions  rendered 
hereafter  in  patent  cases  in  such  courts,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  entered. 

NECESS  LR1     LEGISLATION. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  legislation  is  needed 
with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the    following  sections  of   the  Revised 

Statutes  of  the  United  states:  Section  4885,  relating  to  the  date  of 
patents;  section  4887,  relating  to  limitation  of  patents;  section  4898, 
relating  to  assignments,  &c,  of  patents ;  section  4930,  relating  to  reim- 
bursement of  money  paid  through  mistake  into  the  Treasury. 

More  specific  consideration  of  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  to  Congp 

[regret  to  be  compelled  i<>  report  a.  serious  defalcation  in  the  office  of 
the  financial  clerk  of  this  Bureau  when  it  was  in  charge  of  the  late  .Mr. 
Levi  Bacon.  His  deat  b,  which  occurred  on  t  he  22d  of  dune,  1887,  neces- 
sitated a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  and  an  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  existed  a  shortage  of  $31,091.61.  As  against  this  defici- 
ency there  were  found  due  bills,  miscellaneous  memoranda,  &c,  where 
Mr.  Bacon  had  advanced  and  loaned  the  public  money,  amounting  to 
$15,011.01,  Leaving  net  cash  unaccounted  for,  $16,080.60.  Of  this  latter 
fund  ($16,080.60)  the  sum  of  $1 1,525.60  is  public  money  belongiug  to  the 
revenues  of  the  office.  The  remainder,  $4,555,  belongs  to  the  attorneys' 
fund,  made  up  of  deposits  with  the  financial  clerk  from  time  to  time  by 
attorneys  to  meet  the  charges  and  tecs  they  are  required  to  pay  in  their 
business  transactions  with  the  office.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  short- 
age of  $16,050.60  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  due  bills%and  miscellaneous  items  falls  short  of  collection.     Thus: 

The  total  shortage  is : 

Actual  cash  unaccounted  for $10,080  GO 

Represented  in  due  bills,  &c 15, 011  01 

31,091  01 
From  tlir  aggregate  of  these  due  bills,  &c,  there  has  since  been  collected 

the  sum  of 8, 608  80 

Lea  vim;'  tin'  presenl  deficiency 22, 422  81 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  something  more  will  yet  be  collected 
upon  these  due  bills,  &c.,  but  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount. 
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The  following  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  business  of  the  office 


for  tho  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887: 

Number  of  applications  forjaatenta 

Number  of  applications  for  design  pa  ten  is 

Number  of  applications  tor  it  issue  patents 

Xu in l>er  of  applications  for  resist  rai  Loo  of  trade-mark 

Xu  in  Iter  of  a  p  pi  i  cat  ions  for  regisl  rat  ion  of  labels 

Nil  nil  km-  of  caveats 


Total 

Numbei  of  patents  granted,  including  reissues- and  designs 

Number  of  trade-marks  registered 

Number  of  labels  registered 


Total • 

Number  of  patents  withheld  for  non-payment  of  final  f< 
Number  of  patents  expired 


35,434 

797 

150 

1,270 

7:,  7 
2,616 

41,024 


21,732 

1, 101 
384 

23,217 


::,  L15 


l:l  CI  HI-    AND    RXPE>  Dl  1  l   RES. 


Receipts  from  all  sources 

Expenditures  (including   printing  and   binding   and   contingent    ex- 
penses)  


si,  150,046  05 
981,644  09 
L68,  101  96 


Surplus 

BALANCE   IN   THE   TREASURY  <>K  THE  I'M  i  ED  STA1  ES   <>\     LCCOl  NT  Ol     PATENT  Fl  \l> 


June  30,  1886 
June  30,  1—7. 


$3,000,000  00 
168,401  96 


Total 3,168,401  96 


(  OMP  \K.\  1  [VE    8TA1  EMEXT. 


June30,1884  >:   145,533  10 


i:. .  eipts. 


June  :n>,  1885 
June  30,  1886 
June  30,  L887. 


l.oTI. '.'71  35 
l  206,  167  80 
1,  150,040  05 


Expenditures. 


145  93 
070,  277  58 
991,829  11 
081.644  00 


Attention  is  called  to  a  typographical  error  od  page  l  of  the.  printed 
record  of  my  predecessor  for  the  Last  fiscal  year,  tinder  the  heading 
"Receipts  and  expenditures,"  the  receipts  should  rend  $1,206,167.80, 
instead  of  $1,200,167.80,  and  the  expenditures  should  read  $992,249.63, 
instead  of  $882,249.63. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  expenditures  Cor  the  year  L885-'86, 

above  stated,  viz ! *    $992,249  63 

and 991,829  41 


420  22 

is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  certain  salaries  on  account  of  promo- 
tions were  refunded,  the  same  having  been  disallowed  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENTON  J.  HALL, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Commissioner. 


REPORT 


COMMISSIONER  OF  RAILROADS 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 

Washington,  ./>.  C,  September  13,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  accountants  of  this  Bureau 
were  employed  from  June  3  to  July  5  of  this  year,  in  examining  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Uuion  and  Central  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  at  the  same  time  the  engineer  and  I  inspected  the  railroad 
property  of  those  and  other  companies  under  our  supervision. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  Union  Paeific  Railway  Company  as  now  existing,  was  formed  in 
January,  1880,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  original  company,  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Company.  Its  length,  according  to  the  company's  report, 
is  1,832.45  miles.  It  operates  besides,  "twenty-one  branches  owned 
by  independent  organizations  in  which  it  has  a  controlling  interest." 
Their  total  length  is  2,761.05  miles.  Of  these  4,591  miles,  1,424  were 
aided  by  the  Government  with  land  and  bonds,  viz,  1,032  in  the  Uniou 
Division,  extending  from  the  Omaha  Bridge  (inclusive)  to  Ogden,  and 
393.94  of  the  Kansas  Division,  measured  westward  from  the  initial  point 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  tracks  of  both  these  divisions  are  in  excellent  condition,  the 
ditches  sufficient,  the  road-beds  well  raised  and  leveled,  and  the  ties 
and  rails  accurately  and  firmly  laid.  There  is,  however,  the  defect  of  a 
want  of  proper  ballast,  materials  for  which  the  country  does  not  fur- 
nish. The  bridges,  culverts,  workshops  and  equipments,  stations,  tanks, 
and  rolling  stock  are  in  excellent  order.  In  the  extensive  workshops 
in  Omaha  there  are  ample  means  of  maintaining  the  necessary  supply 
of  rolling  stock;  and  the  branch  establishments  at  Armstrong,  Den- 
ver, Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  Cheyenne,  Rawlins,  and  Evanston  are 
well  located  and  equipped  to  make  all  the  repairs  that  may  become 
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necessary  along  the  roads.     Their  buildings  are  substantial  and  com- 
modious 

During  the  year,  13,810  tons  of  steel  rails,  making  145  miles  of  track, 
and  535  tons  of  iron  rails,  making  6  miles  of  track,  were  laid  in  the 
Union  Division,  at  a  total  cost  of  $122,634 ;  and  425,648  cross-ties 
were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $237,704.  Also,  the  sum  of  $172,405  was  ex- 
pended in  repairing  the  bridges  of  the  division. 

In  the  Kansas  Division  11,606  tons  of  steel  rails,  making  120  miles  of 
track,  and  615  tons  of  iron  rails,  making  7  miles  of  track,  were  laid,  at  a 
cost  of  $141,428;  and  137,406  cross-ties  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $87,215. 
The  sum  of  $54,825  was  expended  in  repairing  bridges. 

The  company  owned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  351  engines,  300  passen- 
ger cars,  including  38  Pullman,  and  5,250  freight  cars,  besides  steam 
shovels,  snow-plows,  &C. 

Twenty-three  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  have  been  received  from  the  sale  of  lands 
granted  by  the  Government,  the  average  price  being  $2.54  per  acre. 
Seven  million  fifty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  acres,  valued 
at  $14,004,270,  were  still  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  1886. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
statements: 

Capital  stock  and  funded  .libt  Union  Pacific. 

(  APITAL  STOCK. 
[  r;ii-  value  <>f  shares,  $100  ] 


Authorized  by  law  or  charter 

Ainouni  outstanding 

FUNDED  DEBT 


Number 
of  shares. 


010,000 
608,  685 


Value. 


$01,000,008 
60,868,500 


First  mortgage.  Union  Division 

Land  grant,  I'nioii  Division. 

Sinking  Fund,  Union  Division 

Sinking  fund,  registered,  Union  Division  ... 

Omaha  Bridge,  Onion  Division 

Collateral  trust  i;  per  cent.,  Union  1  »i\  ision 

Eastern  Division,  Kansas  Division 

Middle  Division,  Kansas  Division 

Denver  Extension,  Kansas  Division   

Leavenworth  Branch,  Kansas  Division 

Consolidated  mortjrajie  Kansas  Division 

Income,  Kansas  Division   

Income  suhordinated,  Kansas  Division 

Cheyenne  Branch,  Kansas  Division 

Denver  Extension,  coupon  certiticates 

Leavenworth  Branch,  coupon  certificates... 

Trust  lives,  coupon  certiticates 

Ti  nst  lives,  registered 

Omaha  Bridge  renewal 


Coupon  or 

registered 

bond. 


Rate  of 

tnteresl 

per 

annum. 


P<  /•  a  nt. 

6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 


Dale    of 
issue. 


L866-1869 
1867-1869 

1873 
1873 
1871 
1879 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1866 
1ST!) 
1866 
I860 


Term, 
years. 


Amount. 


30    $27, 


Total. 


1874 

12 

1874 

12 

1883 

24 

1883 

24 

1885 

21 

229,  000  00 

056,  000  ()0 

377,000  00 

971,000  00 

:.li»,  000  00 

423,  000  00 

240,  000  00 

063,  000  00 

242,  000  00 

IK, 000  00 

855,  000  00 

45,  950  00 

63,  250  00 

8,  ooo  00 

385  00 

542  50 

552,  000  00 

15,000  00 

291,  000  00 


81,  909, 127  50 


Including  $013,000,  hold  in  Denver  extension  trust. 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings *$18,004,831  73 

Profits  on  bonds  of  other  compauies 707, 280  72 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 352,222  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 887,*780,  GO 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 39,  464  53 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments ,.  353,671  99 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 2,573,045  62 

Miscellaneous  land  receipts 13,  015  i>3 

Interest  repaid  on  Kansas  Pacific  consolidated  mortgage 1, 113,600  00 

Profit  and  loss 96,827,78 

Total 24,141,740  96 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 10, 283, 425  57 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 2,  517,  371  67 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt • 2,680,359  58 

Discount  and  interest  (floating  debt) 67,223  95 

Losses  on  miscellaneous  in  vestments 76,  403  68 

Company's  sinking  fund  requirements 591,965  00 

New  construction t006,  891  34 

New  equipment 785, 216  28 

Adjustment  old  construct  ton  accounts 3,  9(54  42 

Expenses  of  the  land  department U,  392,  337  52 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 56,  828  35 

Due  United  States $949  779  62 

Total 20,011,766  98 

Surplus 4,129,973  98 

Comparative  statement  <>t'  the  financial  condition  of  the   Union    Pacific  Railway  Company 

December  31,  1886-1885. 


LIAIULITIF.S. 


First-mortgage  bonds 

Interest  on  Baine,  due  and  aoorned 

Intt'ic.-t  on  same,  accrued — not  due  .... 
United  States  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same  paid  bv  United  States 

Other  funded  debt 

Intel  est  on  same,  due,  and  unpaid. 

Interest  on  same,  accrued— not  due  — 

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 

Called  bonds 


Year  ending 

December  31, 

1886. 


Total  debt. 
Capital  stock 


Total  stock  and  debt 


%  4(>,  706,  000  00 

1,  080,  300  00 

169,  114  98 

33,539,512  00 

38,  130,481  02 

1140,650,  127  50 

202,244  24 

589,  ::77  99 

69,  807  27 


Fear  ending 

December  31, 

1885. 


'294,  036  09 

3,  992,  74G  22 

96,  000  CO 


$41, 437,  000  00 

1,060,780  00 

171,  324  98 

33,539,512  00 

36,118,110  30 

40,  520,  682  50 

202,  237  90 

602,  778  97 

71,878  02 

4,  115,  000  00 

483,  07!)  48 

2,  828,  075  25 

50,  000  00 


Difference. 


Increase  or 

decrease. 


Decrease 
Decrease 

Decrease 


150,  490,  747  31   161,  200,  459  40 
60,  868,  500  00  ]  60,  868,  500  00 


220,  3G8,  247  31      222,  008,  959  40 


Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase  . 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Increase . 
Increase . 


Net  decrease. 


Decrease 


Amount. 


$731,  000  00 

480  00 

2,  210  00 


2,  012,  370  72 

129,  445  00 

6  34 

13,  400  OH 

2,  070  75 

4,  115,000  00 

189,  043  30 

1, 164,  670  97 

46,  000  00 


1,  700,  712  00 


1,700,712  09 


.14,  earnings  from  Pullman  cars. 

97.22,  construction  of  Omaha  bridge  not  being  "new  con- 


*  Exceeds  company's  statement  by  $198,69 

t  Less  than  company's  statement  by  $588. 
str  action." 

;  Including  $1,113,600  paid  by  trustees  of  Kansas  Pacific  consolidated  mortgage  to  the  company  to 
bo  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  which  sum  is  shown  as  "  revenue." 

^  Exceeds  company's  statement  by  $141,746.82. 

||  $613,000  Denver  extension  bonds  held  in  trust  are  deducted  by  company  from  funded  debt. 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
December  31,  1886-1885-— Continued. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment.. 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  &<j 

Fuel,  material,  and  stoics  on  hand 

Cash  on  hand 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by 
company 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Miscellaneous  invesl  ments 

Advances  payable  in  slocks  ami   bonds 

Sinking  fundm  hands  of  trustees— com- 
pany —        

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account 
of  traffic 

Repaid  the,  United  States,  unsettled  ac- 
counts, &c 


Total  assets. 


Surplus. 


Year  ending 

December  31, 

188G. 


$161,283,688  21 

18,599,518  67 

2,889,218  35 

80G,  457  90 

768,  638  32 

38,746,437  70 

755,749  93 

.">,  697,  070  44 

94,486  82 

451,133  84 

4,831,775  48 

208,318  01 

22,  459,  7 _'7  56 


•57,592.821  23 


37,  224,  573  92 


Year  ending 

December  31, 
1885. 


$159,  298,918  95 

18,  159,289  81 

1,683,432  02 

725.887  15 

2,313,918  00 

42,  148,770  76 
680,  890  63 

3,  415,  280  50 

592,  920  02 
354,  300  00 

3,425,077  11 

130,  422  39 
20,  950,  896  27 


Difference. 


Iu crease  or 
decrease. 


254,  180,010  81 


32,111,051  41 


Increase  

Increase  

Increase  

Increaso  

Decrease 

Decrease  

Increase  

Increase  

Decrease  . . . 
Increase 
Increase  

Increaso  

Increase  

Not  increase 

Increase  


Amount. 


$1,  984,  769  26 
4  10,  228  86 

1,  L'05,  786  33 

80,  570  75 

1,545,280  28 

3,  702,339  06 

74, 859  30 

2,  282,  389  94 

498,  433  80 

96,  833  84 

1,  400,  098  37 

77, 895  62 

1,  508,  831  29 


3,412,810  42 


5, 113,  522  51 


In  the  Union  Pacific,  Railway  Company's  statement  of  its  earnings 
for  the  year  l$$ij,  those  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  were  not  included.  But 
in  the  statement  of  those  earnings  made  in  this  office  they  were  in- 
cluded. Because  in  its  October  term  1875,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  initial  point  of  the  "aided"  road  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  and  that  the  bridge  consequently  is  a  part  of  the  "aided" 
road,  the  whole  of  which,  "including  the  bridge,  is  to  bo  run  as  one 
connected  and  continuous  line."  And  in  its  October  term  1878,  that 
court  decided  that  the  uet  earnings,  for  5  per  cent,  of  which  the  com- 
pany is  liable  to  account,  "must  be  regarded  as  embracing  all  the  earn- 
ings and  income  derived  by  the  company  from  the  railroad,  proper,  and 
all  the  appendages  and  appurtenances  thereof,  including  its  ferry  and 
bridge  at  Omaha,  its  cars  and  all  its  property  and  apparatus  legitimately 
connected  with  its  railroad." 

The  company  also  omitted  the  earnings  of  its  Pullman  cars  in  its 
statement  of  last  year,  but  they  were  included  in  that  of  this  office, 
because  those  cars  are  included  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  list  of  the 
company's  property,  the  earnings  of  which  are  liable  for  5  per  cent,  to 
the  Government,  viz,  *  *  *  "its  cars  and  all  its  property  and  ap- 
paratus legitimately  connected  with  its  railroad."  The  company  ap- 
pealed to  you,  who  sustained  this  office.  The  company  has  brought  the 
case  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Under  the  authority  of  your  decisions  last  year,  both  of  these  items 
are  included  in  the  following  accounts. 

In  its  accounts  of  new  construction  the  company  includes  the  ex- 
penditures on  the  Omaha  Bridge,  But  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
INT  87  V  2 73 
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Court  on  the  subject  is  that  "the  exi>enses  chargeable  to  earnings  in- 
clude the  general  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany, and  all  expenses  incurred  in  operating  the  works  and  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  and  repair;  whilst  expenses  chargeable  to  cap- 
ital include  those  which  are  incurred  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
works,  and  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  and  improvement  thereof." 
The  work  on  this  bridge  has  made  an  enormous  u enlargement."  The 
original  structure  had  a  single  railroad  track;  the  present  one  has  two, 
and  two  carriageways,  also  new  stone  piers  and  abutments. 

Estimate  of  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  for 

the  year  1886. 

UNION  DIVISION. 
EARNINGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger  $82, 357  44 

Freight 135,449  97 

Mail 460,.S19  81 

Express 743  07 

Telegraph 977  38 

$680, 348  27 

Commercial : 

^'iiger* 2,722,313  04 

1  Ix t ra  baggage 43, 725  2fl 

Freight 7,780,503  82 

Company  freight 471,546  88 

Express 316,689  35 

Telegraph 2,059  15 

Car  service,  balance 8,419  59 

Ben!  of  buildings  and  track 75,542  00 

Train  and  station  privileges 36,  019  00 

Miscellaneous 86,015  43 

11,542,833  54 

lota]  earnings 12,223,181  81 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 1,605,  821  26 

Maintenance  of  way 1,  322,  306  67 

Motive  power 2,118,470  37 

Maintenance  of  cars 073,  867  94 

General  expenses  and  taxes 1, 134,386  92 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds ., 1, 633, 740  00 

New  construction 544, 808  20 

New  equipment 442, 197  03 

Total  expenses 9,475,598  39 

Net  earnings 2,747,583  42 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  equals 086,895  85 

*  Exceeds  amount  reported  by  company  $150,977.63,  income  from  Pullman  sleeping- 
cars.    Earnings  apportioned  on  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage. 
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DUE  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings $137,379  17 

One-half  of  amount  of  Grovernmenl  transportation 340,174  13 

Applicable  to  interest  account $477,553  30 

One-half  of  amount  of  Government  transportation 340, 174  14 

Applicable  to  sinking  fund 340, 174  14 

Total 817,727  44 

KANSAS   DIVISION— AIDED   KOAD. 
EARNINGS. 

United  States: 

Passengers 5,  830  65 

Freight 10,742  96 

Mail 68,781  29 

Express 101  70 

85,  45G  GO 

Commercial : 

Passenger* 1,043,665  47 

Freight 2,769,268  90 

Extra  baggage 11,812  77 

Company  freight 7:'.,  410  53 

Express B2,098  37 

Miscellaneous  34,058  52 

4,015,214  50 

Total  earnings 4,100,671  16 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 530,402  36 

Maintenance  of  way 488, 358  64 

Motive  power 589,139  70 

Maintenance  of  cars 198,  388  69 

General  expenses  and  taxes 319, 754  82 

New  construction 19,317  92 

New  equipment 168,831  46 

Total  expenses 2,314,193  59 

Net  earnings 1,786,477  57 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earniugs 89, 323  88 

DUE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings 89,323  88 

One-  half  of  the  amount  of  Government  transportation 42, 728  30 

132,052  18 

IOTAL  DUE  FROM  UNION  TACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Account  of  Union  Division 817, 727  44 

A  ccount  of  Kansas  Division 132, 052  18 

Total 949,779  62 

*  Exceeds  amount  reported  by  company  $25,993.22  income  from  Pullman  sleeping- 
cars.     Earnings  apportioned  on  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage. 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  December  31,  1886  and  1865. 

[Aided  portion.] 


United  States: 
Passenger  .. 

Freighl 

Mail 

Express  . .. 
Telegraph  . 
Extra  baggi 


Commercial : 

Passenger 

Freighl  

Extra  baggage. . . 
Company  freighl 

Express 

Telegraph 

M  iscellaneons  . . . 


Total  earnings. 


I  XFBN8J  B. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  <>i  way 

Mni i\ e  pow<  v 

Maintenance  of  ears 

General  exp«  osea  ami  ta 

inter  >t  on  liret-mortgage  bonds. 

New  construction 

New  equipment  


Total  expens<  -< 


1886. 


$88,188  09 

146,192  93 

:.jy,  601  hi 

977  38 


Net  earnings 4,534,060  99      6,337,618  88 


7G5,  804  87 


97S  51 
77L'  72 
538  05 
957  11 
7,-7  72 
059  15 


16,323,852  97 


2,  136,  - 
1,810,  665  31 
2,  7(17.  01  ti  07 

872,  256  63 
1,454,141  71 
1,633,740  00 

564,  126  12 

011.' 


1885. 


$80,442  82 

161,695  '-'1 

522,712  57 

695  16 

2,  77.-J  95 
12  IS 


768,310  89 

3,543,131  28 

10,  468,  797  39 
18,400  18 

504. 

445,358  10 
L2.518  28 

239,917  08 


16,  030,  771  93 


1,915, 
1,397, 
2,  148, 
726, 
1,393, 
1,63:4, 


154 


216  05 
764  95 
990  66 

114  05 
990  53 

710  00 
161    1  I 

SJ7  07 


Increase. 


$7, 745  21 

"6*888"  53 
150  21 


222,  847  23 

80,975  33 

7,137  87 

40,618  98 


Decrease. 


$15, 502  28 
'"'l^775"57 


2,  506  02 


46,  570  68 
in,  159  1  I 
1,037  46 


293,081  04  |. 


221,007  57 

412.000  30 
258,619  41 

no,  ii2  58 

80,  151   21 


541,664  98 
156,  180  82 


11,789,  701  98   9.  693,  L55  05  2,  098,  636  93 


1,  SO!),  555  89 


Reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  settled  accounts  and 
money  paid  into  the  Treasury  December  31,  1886,  as  amounting  to 
$1*2,003,056.79,  or  $456,670.77  less  than  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
company,  as  follows: 

Transportation  applied  to  interest  account $1  1,642,838  17 

Cash  payments  applied  to  Interest  account 138,409  58 

Total  interest  account  i $15,081,248  05 

Transport  at  ion  applied  to  sinking-fund  account $4,927,202  G7 

Cash  payments  applied  to  sinking-fund  account 1,421,71 1  46 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking-fund  investments —  572,891  (il 

rotal  sinking-fund  account 6,921,808  74 

Total  credits  December  31,  1886 22,003,056  7'.) 

An  ion  nt  of  credits  claimed  by  the  company 22,459, 727  56 

Dilierence ' 45G, 070  77 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  allowance  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  constructive  mileage  to  its  branches, 
and  to  the  fact  that  examination  had  been  made  by  the  accountants  of 
this  otiice  to  ascertain  how  much  such  allowances  affect  the  net  earnings 
of  the  aided  portion  of  that  road.  But  the  multiplicity  of  accounts  of 
the  very  extensive  system  made  it  impracticable  to  carry  the  investiga- 
tion beyond  the  business  of  one  month,  that  of  July,  1885.    The  figures 
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below  show  the  effect  of  these  allowances  on  the  earnings  of  the  aided 
road  in  that  time: 


On  the  basis 
of  construct- 
ive mileage. 

On  the  basis 
of  actual 
mileage. 

Difference  in 
favor  of  act- 
ual mileage. 

UNION  DIVISION. 

Passenger 

$85,087  38 
312,817  72 

$87, 386  05 
329,046  11 

$2, 298  67 

Freight 

16,  228  42 

Total 

397,905  10 

416,  432  19 

.     18, 527  09 

KANSAS   DIVISION. 

[Between  Kansas  City  and  the  394th  mile  post.] 
Passenger 

17,0:,:,  is 
82,  056  00 

19,297  75 

70,456  16 

2, 242  27 

Freight 

8,400  10 

Total 

79,111  54 

89,  753  91 

10,  842  37 

Total  for  both  divisions 

477,  016  64 

506, 186  10 

29, 169  40 

The  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  at  my  request) 
promised,  on  the  7th  of  February  of  this  year,  u  to  have  the  accounts 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  hereafter  to  show  the  proceeds  in  money  of 
all  and  each  of  such  allowances." 

Union  Pacific  Railway  system — Constructive  mileage  allowances. 


Union  Pacific  "Railway. 


I 'n ion  Division  : 

Bridge 


East  of  Cheyenne,  for  each  mile  carried  . 
WYst  of  Cheyenne,  for  each  mile  oarried 

Kansas  Division,"  for  each  mile  carried 

Leavenworth  Branch,  tor  each  mile  carried. . 
Denver  Pacific,  for  each  mile  carried 


Auxiliary  lines. 

Colorado  Central : 

Jnleshnrg  Branch,  for  each  mile  carried 

Broad  gange,  for  each  mile  carried 

Narrow  gauge,  for  each  mile  carried 

Denver  and  Boulder  Valley,  for  each  mile  carried  - 
Denver  and  Middle  Park,  for  each  mile  carried  ... 
Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific: 

East  hound .  for  each  mile  carried 

West-bound,  for  each  mile  carried 

Echo  and  Park  City,  for  each  mile  carried 

Georgetown,  Breokenridge  and  Leadville,  for  each 

mile  carried. 
Golden,  Boulder  and  Caribou,  for  each  mile  carried 
Greeley,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific,  for  each  mile  carried 


Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearney,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Kansas  Central,  for  each  mile  carried 

Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Lawrence  and  Emporia,  for  each  milo  carried 

Montana  Railway,  tor  each  mile  carried 

Marysville  and  Blue  Valley,  for  each  mile  carried  . 

Omaha,  Niobrara  and  Black  Hills,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Oregon  Short  Line,  for  each  milo  carried 

Salina  and  Southwestern,  for  each  mile  carried 

Salt  Lake  and  Western,  for  each  mile  carried 

Solomon  Railroad,  for  each  mile  carried 

Utah  and  Northern,  for  each  mile  carried 

Omaha  and  Republican  Vallej',  for  each  mile  carried 


Passenger. 


K)  cents  per  passenger. 


l  mile  is  allowed 

1$  miles  are  allowed. 
1  mile  is  allowed 

do 


\\  miles  are  allowed 


Local  rates  

1|  miles  are  allowed 

Local  rates 

\\  miles  are  allowed 
Local  rates 


Freight. 


do 


'_'  miles  are  allowed. 

do 

Local  rates 


do 


1\  miles  are  allowed 


1J  miles  are  allowed 


Local  rates 
do  .... 


1  \  miles  are  allowed 

l|  miles  are  allowed 

Local  rates  are  allowed. 
1.',  miles  are  allowed  — 


do 

do 

Local  rates  are  allowed 

1.1  miles  are  allowed 

l|  miles  are  allowed  

IV  miles  are  allowed 


3  cents  per  100  pounds 
$1  per  car. 
1  milo  is  allowed. 
\\  miles  are  allowed. 
1  mile  18  allowed. 

Do. 
\\  miles  are  allowed. 


1\  miles  are  allowed. 

Do. 
Local  rates. 
li  miles  are  allowed. 
Local  lates. 

Do. 
Do. 

2  miles  are  allowed. 
Local  rates. 

Do. 
Broad  gauge,  2  miles; 

narrow  gange,  local 

rates. 
1J  miles  are  allowed. 

3  miles  are  allowed. 
Ih  miles  are  allowed. 

li  miles  are  allowed. 
1|  miles  are  allowed. 
Local  rates  are  allow'd. 
li  miles  are  allowed. 

1J  miles  are  allowed. 
Ih  miles  are  allowed. 
Local  rates  are  allow'd. 
1J  miles  aro  allowed. 
1£  miles  are  allowed. 
1?;  miles  are  allowed. 
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CENTRAL   PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

As  stated  iu  my  last  report,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  leased 
for  ninety-nine  years  from  April  1,  1885,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany of  Kentucky,  and  is  operated  by  that  company.  The  accountants 
of  this  office  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Central  Pacific 
carefully  in  San  Francisco  in  the  second  half  of  June.  I  inspected  the 
road  and  its  principal  branches  in  Jane  and  July. 

This  property,  including"  track,  road-bed,  bridges,  culverts,  station 
buildings,  workshops  and  tools,  was  in  excellent  condition,  the  ditches 
are  ample,  the  road-bed  well  raised,  and  the  ties  and  rails  accurately  and 
firmly  laid.  In  the  extensive,  well-equipped  shops  at  Sacramento  any 
work  can  be  done  a  first-class  railroad  can  require,  and  those  at  Carliu 
and  Wadsworth  are  well  placed  and  equipped  to  make  repairs  becoming 
necessary  on  the  road.     There  is  a  good  library  at  each  station. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  236  engines,  321  passenger  cars,  and 
4,463  freight  cars,  besides  construction  cars,  snow-plows,  sweepers,  &e 

The  company  has  acquired  by  patent  2,402,384  acres  of  land,  and  sold 
2,086,584  acres,  and  has  received  from  all  sales  $7,318,478.  There  are 
still  315,800  acres  owned. 

The  length  of  the  aided  road  from  Ogden  to  San  Jose  is  858.87  miles; 
but  so  much. of  it  as  lies  south  and  west  of  Sacramento  is  not  in  the 
route  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  by  the  unaided  road  from  Sacramento 
through  Benicia,  not  only  40.88  miles  the  shorter,  but  with  no  sensible 
grade,  while  the  longer  and  aided  road  crosses  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  summits  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  completion  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  and  acqui- 
sition by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  the  Oregon  and  California: 
Railroad,  nearly  finished,  by  Opening  a  route  from  Portland  to  the 
Central  Pacific,  promise  to  increase  the  business  of  the  latter  greatly. 
It  is  295  miles  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
Road  to  Roseville,  where  it  joins  the  Central  Pacific  by  its  eastern] 
branch,  and  300  from  that  terminus  to  Davis,  where  its  western  branch 
meets  the  Central  Pacific.  The  two  branches  join  at  Tehama,  105  miles 
from  Roseville  and  110  from  Davis. 

Like  the  Union  Pacific,  this  company  owns  and  operates  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  but  does  not,  like  that  company,  include  their  earnings 
in  "  income  from  investments  outside  of  the  system,"  but  from  the  be- 
ginning added  them  to  those  of  their  ordinary  passenger  cars,  without 
suggestion  or  prompting. 

In  the  repairs  of  track,  including  materials,  the  sum  of  $313,752.18 
was  expended  during  the  year,  and  that  of  $24,105.21  in  the  repair  of 
bridges. 

The  construction  of  new  sidings  and  spurs  cost  $15,284.41 ;  of  sec- 
tion, cook,  and  fuel  houses,  $5GG.G0  ;  additions  to  corrals,  $841.97.  For 
land  for  the  stations  at  Humboldt,  Rye  l^atch,  and  Reno,  $14,142.55 
were  paid. 
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In  the  company's  report  the  sum  of  $3,393.16  for  machinery  and  tools 
in  shops  was  charged  to  new  construction,  and  that  of  $27,600.49,  for 
the  same  objects,  to  operating  expenses. 

Capital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  December  31, 1886. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 
[Par  value  of  shares,  $100.] 


Authorized  by  law  or  charter 

Total  issued 

Amount  outstanding,  including  $724,500  held  in  trust  for  company 
Increase  during  the  year 


Number  of 
shares. 


1,000,000 

G80,  000 

680,000 

53.912 


Amount. 


$100,  000,  000 

68,  000,  000 

68,  000,  000 

5,  391,  200 


*  On  account  of  construction  of  California  and  Oregon  Division,  from  Delta  to  Oregon  boundary 

ine. 

FUNDED  DEBT. 


Designation  of  lien. 


California  State  aid \ 

Extended  to  July  1,1888 5 

Central  Pacific  first  mortgage  "A" 

Central  Pacific  first  mortgage,  "  r>,  ( ',  and  I  > " . 

Central  Pacific  tirst  mortgage  "  E  " 

Central    Pacitic  first  mortgage,  "F,  (I,  II, 

and  1" 

Western  Pacific  (old  issue) 

Western  Pacific  first  mortgage  "AandB"  . 

California  and  Oregon,  "A" 

California  and  Oregon  Division,  "  B" 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Land  grant,  first  mortgage 

Land  grant,  second  mortgage 

Fifty-year  bonds  of  1880 

Income 


Total. 


Coupon 

or  reg- 
istered. 


Pate  of 
Interest  per 

annum. 


Per  cent. 

7 
N'o  interest. 
6 
0 
0 


Date  of  issue, 


July    1,1864 


July  1,1865 
July  1,1806 
Jan.     l,  L867 


Jan. 

Dec. 

July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Oct, 
Oct 

,Oct. 

I  Oct, 
May 


l,  1868 

1,  ISO,-) 
1,1869 
1,  1868 
1,  1872 
1,1870 
l.  1870 
1,1870 
1,  1885 
1,1886 
1,1878 


Term 
years. 


20 


Amount. 


$281,000 

:i,  otio 

2,  995,  000 

3,383,000 

li,  997,  000 

15,  508,  000 
111,000 

2,  624,  ooo 
6,  000,  000 
5,  800,  000 

687, 000 
0,  080,  000 
4,  570,  000 
5,000,000 
1,373,000 

3,  285,  000 

61,  697,  000 
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Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1886. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $15,066,801  43 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 7, 200  00 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 376, 190  43 

Interest  on  sinking  funds  of  company 463,  446  (^6 

Sacramento  River  steamer  earnings 138, 810  00 

Total 16,052,448  52 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 7,526,473  92 

Rentals  of  leased  lines 1,223,479  59 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 1,671, 180  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 1, 916, 940  00 

Interest  on  other  debt 205, 743  38 

General  and  legal  expenses,  and  taxes  on  hinds 126, 193  02 

Sacramento  River  steamer  expenses,  including  taxes 147,715  66 

Siuking  funds  requirements — company 1,266,  946  66 

New  construction Ill,  082  36 

New  equipment 46,212  86 

Expenses  of  land  department 70,602  92 

Land  receipts  paid  trustees  of  land  mortgage 367,  614  43 

Due  the  United  States 418,271  56 

Total 15,098,456  36 

Surplus 953,992  16 

Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  (lie  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

December  31,  1886-1885. 


Tear  ending 
Dec.  31, 1886. 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1885. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Amount. 


LIALill.Il  u:s. 

First-mortgage  bonds 

United  states  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  United  States,  bonds,  accrued 

but  not  due. 

Other  funded  debt 

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable 

Accounts  payable,  payrolls,  and  vouchers 

Trustees  land-grant  mortgage 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 

Total  debt 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  (including  Oregon  extension) 

Cost  of  equipment 

Real  estate  other  than  road 

Shops  and  machinery 

Cash  on  hand 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by 
company. 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Miscellaneous  investments 


£27,  853,  000  00 
27,855,  680  00 

30,070,41)7  01 

33,844,000  00 

;t.  263  00 

•_',  500  oo 

863,  081  60 

1,413,361  18 

980,  995  00 


$27,  853,  000  00 
27,  855,  680  00 
29,299,156  21 

30,411,000  00 

12,  h:j7  00 

252,  500  00 

2,231,703  53 

1,107,246  75 

7G7  00 


123,799,277  79 

68,  000,  000  00 


1 1 9,  023,  890  49 
59,  275,  500  00 


Increase.. 
I 
Increase..! 
Decrease  . , 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Increase.. 
Increase . . 


$1, 671,  340  80 

3,  433,  000  00 

3,  574  00 

250, 000  00 

1,  367,  721  93 
306,114  13 
986,228  00 


Increase 
Increase 


191,  799,  277  79 


153,  557,  630  45 

8.  529,  938  84 

1,527,127  34 

2,  393,  961  62 

951,  247  77 

724,  500  00 

1,074,442  47 
651, 186  54 


178,  299,  390  49  I  Increase  . 


142, 307,  327  02 

8,  573,  207  84 

1,516,045  21 

2,  393,  961  62 

7.  234  86 


Increase.. 
Decrease  . 
Increase . . 


074,440  22 
651, 186  54 


Increase . . 
Increase . . 


Increase 


4,  775,  387  30 
8, 724,  500  00 

13,499,887  30 


11,  250,  303  43 
43,269  00 
11,082  13 


944, 012  91 
724,  500  00 


2  45 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
December  31,  1886-1885 — Continued. 


Difference. 

Tear  ending. 
Dec.  31, 1886. 

Year  ending. 
Dec.  31, 1885. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

assets— continued. 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees— com- 

$!),  543,  022  8;; 

$8,  276,  076  17 

Increase . . 

$1,  266,  946  6G 

J'.ills  and  accounts  receivable 

United  States  transportation  and  sinking- 
fund  accounts. 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  ac- 
counts. 

Trustees  of  land  mortgage  for  redemption 
of  bonds. 

Land  contracts,  deferred  payments  on  time 
sales. 

Farming  lands  unsold,  estimated  value*. .. 

261,  485  14 
9,  670, 245  99 

756,992  16 

1,413,301  18 

317,  596  94 
9,  251,  974  43 

744, 973  42 

1,107,240  75 

Decrease  . 
Increase.. 

Increase . . 

Increase .. 

56,111  80 
418,  271  56 

12,  018  74 

306, 114  43 

1,  116,  607  95 

1, 124, 128  55 

Decrease  . 

7,  470  60 

23,500,000  00 
7.  750,  000  00 

24,  <)00,  000  00 
7,  750,  000  00 

Decrease 

500, 000  00 

and  Sacramento. 

Total  assets 

213,  421,  800  28 

209,  095,  399  57 

Increase . . 

14,  326,  400  00 

31,622,522  49 

30,  796,  009  08 

Increase.. 

826,  513  41 

*  The  company  explains  in  its  report  thai  ''on  account  of  conflicting  and  overlapping  grants,  ad- 
verse claims,  desert  lands,  and  lands  liable  to  be  lost  in  consequence  id' failure  to  pay  costs  of  survey, 
selection,  and  taxes,  &c,  the  quantity  of  these  lands  to  accrue  and  their  value  cannot  he  closely  esti- 
mated."   It  is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  above  estimate  is  even  an  approximation. 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

[Aided  road,  860.  66  miles.  ] 


EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Commercial : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total  earnings 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes. 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 

New  construction 

New  equipment 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1886. 


$11,  988  06 

26,  363  93 

306,  342  46 

1,944,056  16 

3,  833,  514  78 

104,  827  60 

296,  341  46 


6,  523,  434  45 


528,  049  66 
448,  633  60 
1,  251,  697  29 
234,  450  88 
893,  248  87 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


$12,  990  37 
31,  068  93 

298,  882  09 

1,729,290  67 

3,  550, 142  86 

106,404   18 

220, 435  63 


5,  949,  214  73 


528,  049  41 

407,  626  65 

1,  067,  422  78 

208,  074  51 
955,  908  41 


Dilference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Decrease 
Decrease  . 
Increase . 

Increase . 
Increase . 
Decrease  . 

Increase . 


Increase 


Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Decrease 


Amount. 


3,  356,  080  30 

1,671,180  00 

22,  829  24 

1.  802  63 


3, 167,  081  76 

1,  671, 180  00 

35,  563  25 

211,  840  75 


Increase . 


Decrease 
Decrease 


$1,002  31 
4, 705  00 
7,  460  37 

214,  765  49 
283.  371  92 

1,576  58 
75,  905  83 


574,219  72 


41,006  95 

184,  274  51 

26,  376  37 

62,  659  54 


188,  998  54 


12,734  01 
210,  038  12 


Total  expenses 

5,051,892  17 

5,  085,  665  76  |  Decrease  . 

33,  773  59 

Net  earnings 

1,  471,  542  28 

863,  548  97 

Increase . . 

607,  993  31 

Due  the  United  States 

418,271  56 

386, 118  83 

Increase . . 

32, 152  73 
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Estimate  of  amount  due  to  the  United  States  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for 

the  year  1886. 

(Aided  road.) 

EARNINGS. 
United  States : 

Passenger $11,988  06 

Freight   , 26,363  93 

Mail 306,342  46 

$344, 694  45 

Commercial : 

Passenger 1 ,  944 ,  056  16 

\       Freight 3,833,514  78 

Express 104,827  60 

Sleeping-cars 160, 669  19 

Extra  baggage 24, 385  81 

Telegraph 30,000  00 

Miscellaneous 81,286  46 

6, 178,  740  00 

Total  earnings 6, 523, 434  45 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 528,  049  ()G 

Maintenance  of  way 448, 633  60 

Motive  power 1,251,697  29 

Maintenance  of  cars 234, 450  88 

General  expenses  and  taxes 893, 248  87 

Total  operating  expenses  and  taxes 3,  356,  080  30 

3,167,354  15 
Deduct: 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 1,671,180  00 

New  construction 22, 829  24 

New  equipment 1,  802  (53 

1,695,811  87 

Net  earnings  (25  pei  cent,  equal*  $367,885.57) 1,471,542  28 

DUE    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

One-half  Government  transportation  on  aided  line 172,347  22 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings 73, 577  11 

To  credit  of  interest  account 245, 924  33 

One-half  Government  transportat  ion  on  aided  line 172,  347  23 

To  credit  of  sinking-fund  account 172,347  23 

Total  for  the  year 418,271  56 

Reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  settled  accounts  and 
money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  December  31,  188G.  as  amounting  to 
$9,463,317.00,  or  $963,920.51  less  than  the  amount  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany, as  follows : 

Transportation  applied  to  interest  account $5,412,097  70 

Cash  payments  applied  to  interest  account 048,271  96 

Total  interest  account $6,060,369  66 
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Transportation  applied  to  sinking  fund  account $2, 452, 401  49 

Cash  payments  applied  to  sinking  fund  account 033,992  48 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking  fund  investments 316,553  97 

Total  sinking  fund  account $3,402,947  94 

Total  credits  December  31,  1880 9, 463,317  60 

Amount  of  credits  claimed  by  the  company* 10, 427, 238  11 

Difference 963,920  51 

CONDITION  OF   SINKING  FUND. 

The  sinking  funds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies  held 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  December  31,  188G,  amounted  to 
$10,324,750.08,  the  Union  Pacific  having  to  its  credit  $0,921,808.74  and 
the  Central  Pacific  $3,402,947.94. 

The  premium  paid  on  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific to  December  31,  1.88C,  amounted  to  $1,322,053.81  and  interest  re- 
ceived to  $572,891.01.  For  the  Central  Pacific  the  premium  amounted 
to  $218,903.73  and  the  interest  to  $31G,553.97. 

Since  the  creation  of  these  funds  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  the  following  investments  to  December  31,  1880  : 


Character  of  bonda. 


Funded  loan  of  1881,  5  per  cent,  extended  at  3  per  cent 

Funded  loan  of  July  12,  1882,  at  3  per  cent 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  4  per  cent 

Currency  sixes,  subsidy  bonds 

Principal. 

Less  3  per  cent,  bonds  redeeniod 

Present  principal 

Premium  paid 

Total  cost 


Union  Pa- 
cific. 


$256,  450  00 

1,  620,  000  00 

4,  478,  650  00 

701,  000  00 


7, 146, 100  00 
1,  620,  000  00 


5,526,100  00 
1,  322,  053  81 


6,  848, 153  81 


Central  Pa- 
cific. 


$736,  700  00 

1,  220,  000  00 

199, 100  00 

444, 000  00 


2,  599,  800  00 
1,761,800  00 


838, 000  00 
218,  963  73 


1,  056,  963  73 


Total. 


$993, 150  00 
2,  840,  000  00 
4,  677,  750  00 
1,  235,  000  00 


9,  745,  900  00 
3,  381,  800  00 


6,  364, 100  00 
1,541,017  54 


7,  905, 117  54 


Included  in  the  above  investments  for  the  Union  Pacific  are  $2G0,000, 
invested  August  30,  188G,  in  the  4  per  cent,  funded  loan  of  1907  at  a 
premium  of  $08,575,  and  $430,000  invested  December  11, 1880,  in  United 
States  currency  sixes  (subsidy  bonds)  at  a  premium  of  $133,858.75. 

There  remained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  uninvested  De- 
cember 31,  188G,  the  following,  amounts  : 

Credit  of  the  Union  Pacific $73,654  93 

Credit  of  the  Central  Pacific 2,345,984  21 

Total 2,419,639  14 

*  Including  $756,992.12  unsettled  accounts  on  non-aided  road. 
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SIOUX  CITY  AND   PACIFIC  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  mileage  of  this  company  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  107.42. 
There  are  now  61  miles  of  steel  rails  in  the  track,  an  increase  of  13 
miles  during  the  year.  Additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  fencing 
and  to  the  telegraph  line.  There  has  also  been  a  little  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  track,  made  by  putting  in  more  new  ties  and  keep- 
ing better  drainage,  but,  as  there  has  been  no  ballast  used,  it  can  only 
be  a  temporary  improvement.  There  will  be  a  new  passenger  house 
built  at  California  Junction  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  and  also 
some  enlargement  of  sidings  at  that  station. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes ;  14  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  have  West- 
inghouse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  90  box,  20  stock, 
40  flat,  12  caboose,  and  40  miscellaneous  cars  in  road  repair  service. 

The  company  received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  land  amount- 
ing to  41,398.23  acres,  which  was  sold  in  bulk  April  15,  1875,  to  the 
Missouri  Valley  Land  Company  for  $200,000. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  December  31,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $1, 628, 000  00 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 98, 190  00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,628,320  00 

Interest  on  same,  paid  by  United  States 1,806,244  69 

Dividends  unpaid 2, 957  51 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 51,524  48 

Total  debt 5,215,236  68 

Capital  stock 2,068,400  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 7,283,636  68 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 5,537,?:;:;  68 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 64, 035  30 

Cash 15,947  56 

Due  from  the  United  States 140, 964  26 

Accounts  receivable 54,770  34 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 10, 365  35 

Total  assets 5,823,836  49 

Deficit 1,459,800  19 
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Comparative  statement  of  ilie  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Sioux  Oily  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Company. 


Year    ending 
Dec.  31,  1886. 

Year    ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger ■ 

Freight 

$216,676  47 
281,571  87 

14, 80s  :>i 

12,321  28 
20,  084  00 

$187,  856  03 

2(11,599  85 

13,390  20 

11,512  37 

24,  908  65 

[ncrease  . . 
Increase  - . 

Increase  .  . 

1  in  rease .. 
Decrease  . 

$28,819  84 
16,972  02 

Mail 

1,418  31 

808  91 

4,884  65 

Total 

545,462  13 

73, 099  92 
46,  o:.s  117 
83.  350  93 
17,751  40 
34, 579  28 

502,  327  70 

Increase  .. 

43, 134  43 

EXPENSES. 

59,  889  00 
29,  200  47 
70, 552  89 
20, 785  58 
47,442  90 

Increase . . 
Increase . . 

Increase .. 
Decrease  . 

Decrease  . 

13,210  92 

16,  858  50 
12, 798  04 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

3,034  12 
12,863  62 

Total 

254,840  56 

227, 870  84 

Increase.. 

20, 969  72 

290, 621  57 

271,456  86 

Increase . . 

16, 164  71 

107.  42 

107. 42 

Estimate  of  the  amount  due  the  United  States  by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  year  1886. 

United  States:  earnings. 

Passenger $1,108  74 

Freight 473  53 

Mail 13,877  82 

$15, 460  09 

Commercial : 

Fassenger 195, 030  28 

Freight 245,459  74 

Express - 11,  043  73 

Extra  baggage 3,339  81 

Rent  of  track 10, 442  89 

Miscellaneous 7, 108  52 

472,424  97 

Gross  earnings 487, 885  06 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 65, 348  24 

Maintenance  of  way 41,  057  51 

Motive  power 67,  401  05 

Maintenance  of  cars 16,284  17 

General  expenses  and  taxes 31, 864  51 

Total  operating  expenses 221,955  48 

Surplus B 265,929  58 

Less  new  construction 15,  740  11 

Net  earnings  so  ascertained 250, 189  47 

Five  per  cent,  of  which  is 12,509  47 

The  Government  is  also  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  transportation  ren- 
dered it  on  the  aided  portion  of  the  road,  amounting  to  $15,460.09  as 
above 7,730  05 

Total  amount  due  the  United  States  for  the  vear 20, 239  52 
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CENTRAL  BRANCH   UNION  PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  subsidized  line  extends  from  Atchison,  Kans.,  to  Waterville,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  It  is  leased  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kail  way  Com- 
pany, and  is  operated  by  that  company  in  connection  with  the  extensions 
west  from  Waterville,  making  a  division  of  406  miles,  one  branch  termi- 
nating at  Lenora,  another  at  Stockton,  Kans.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  station  buildings  and  in  the  track,  steel  rails  being  laid 
throughout  the  main  line,  and  nearly  5  miles  more  being  ballasted  with 
stone.  There  have  been  more  fences  put  up,  and  the  whole  property 
seems  in  somewhat  better  condition  than  it  was  last  year,  except  in  the 
Atchison  shops  and  yard,  which  were  no  better  than  in  1885;  but  new 
buildings  and  enlargement  of  the  yard  were  to  be  commenced  this  year. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  working  order,  but  no  increase  has  yet 
been  made. 

This  company  received  from  the  Government  215,000  acres  of  land. 
During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886,  it  received  from  the  sale  of 
lands  $19,30L\33,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  time  sales  ^70,372.87. 

Fin andal  condition  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  December  31, 

1886. 

I.IABII.iTIKS. 

First-mortgage  bonds |1, 600, 000  00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,600,000  00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,885,808  2G 

Other  funded  debt 030,000  00 

Accounts  payable 120,070  90 

Total  debt ....     5,836,479  10 

Capital  stock 1,000,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt - 0,830,470  16 


ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures |4,  000, 001  41 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 15,400  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 108,  337  70 

Accounts  receivable 515, 171  87 

Government  transportation  withhold 294,007  40 

Total  assets 4,933,878  44 

Deficit 1,902,000  72 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 

Railroad  Company. 


Passenger 


Freight , 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Conducting  transportation. . 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes. 


Total. 


Net  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 


Fear    ending 
Dee.  31, 188G. 


$109,  500  56 

633,  658  39 

14, 068  02 

9,  570  08 

7,  4ii.".  65 


Year    endinj 
Dee.  31,  L885. 


774,  262  70 


$113,683  08 

728,  248  83 

13,734  72 

9,949  26 

12,431  90 


878,  047  79 


127,011  23 
90,  443  82 

113,439  2  J 
19,976  93 
15,723  69 


366,594  1M 


407,  667  79 


135,947  62 
250,  539  32 
169,  115  15 

40,  101   65 
15, 199  34 


Dill'erenco. 


Increase 
or 

decrease. 


Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 


611,203  08 


266,844  71 


100 


100 


Decrease. 


Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Increase . 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Amount. 


$4,  182  52 

94,  590  44 

333  30 

379  18 

4,  966  25 


103,785  09 


8,  936  39 
160,095  50 
55,975  i»l 

20,124  72 
524  35 


244,608  17 


im,82:;  08 


United  States 
Passenger 
Freight ... 
Mail 


Estimate  of  the  amount  due  the  United  states  for  the  year  188G. 

EARNINGS. 


$116  34 
3  52 

14,008  02 


Com  mere  i  ;il : 

Passenger 109, 384  22 

Freight 033,  C55  87 

Express 9,570  08 

Miscellaneous " 7,405  05 


Total  earnings 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation §127, 011  23 

Maintenance  of  way 90,  443  82 

Motive  power 113,439  24 

Maintenance  of  cars 19,  976  93 

General  expenses  and  taxes 38,  982  19 


$14, 187  88 


r00,074  82 
174,2162  70 


Total  operating  expenses 389,853  41 


Surplus 

Less  new  construction 


384, 
23, 


409  29 
052  34 


Net  earnings  so  ascertained. 
Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings . 


300,750  95 


18,037  85 


DUE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings $18,037  85 

One-half  Government  transportation  as  above 7,  093  94 


Total 

INT  87  V  2- 


25,131  79 


74 
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Amount  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  Pacific  Railroads,  the  in  tin  si  paid  thereon  by  the  United 

/Stales,  and  the  amounts  repaid  by  the  several  companies  to  December  31,  1886. 


Union  Pacific, 

including 
Kansas  Pacific. 

Central  Pacific,  1      o:A11Y  rifx, 

wJSfSS*      SSrSSi 

\\  estern  Pacific. 

Central  Branch 
Union  Pacific. 

Principal  of  bonds  issued  by  tbe 

$33,  539,  512  00 

5ft*>7  ass.  npn  on 

$1,  628,  320  00 
1,  806,  244  G9 

$1,  600,  000  00 
1,  885,  808  26 

Intrust    paid    thereon    by    the 
United  States 

38,  130,  481  02         30,  970,  497  01 

Total  debt 

71,  G09,  993  02 

58,820.177  01 

3,  434,  564  69 

3,  485,  808  2G 

Less  transportation  services  per- 
formed and  money  paid  into  tbe 
Treasury : 

Transportation  applied  to  in- 

14,  G42,  838  47 

438,  409  58 

4, 927, 202  07 

1,  421,711  W 

572,891  61 

5,  412,  097  70 
G-18,  271  9G 

2,  452,  401  49 
633,992  48 

310,  55:!  97 

209,  2G9  71 

277, 095  64 
6,  926  91 

Cash  payments  applied  toin- 

Transportation    applied    t«> 

Cash    payments  applied   to 

Interest  on  sinking  fond  in- 

22,  003,  or.fi  79            9,403,:;  17  GO                209,209  71 
1 9,  ::•;_'.  859  4 1         ~3,  225,194  98 

284,022  55 

Balance  of  debt 

3,  201,  785  71 

Excess  of  interest  paidbj  United 

16,  127,424  23 

21,507,179   11            1.  696.974  ON 

1,601,785  71 

The  slow  rate  of  increase  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  figures  of  the 
above  table  prove  that  existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  produce  sums 
sufficient  to  pay  thedebts  of  the  subsidized  companies  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  judicious  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  provide  even 
for  the  annual  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  interest  of  the 
subsidy  .bonds. 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  inspect  this  road.    The  mileage  operated 

is  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Main  line,  Ashland,  Wia  ,  to  Tacoma,  Wash 1,981.9 

Pacific  Division.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg 141.7 

Total  distance,  Ashland  bo  Portland '. 2,  12:?.  0 

Branches  and  leased  lines 957.  9 

Total  mileage 3,081.5 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Switchback,  the  company  was 
enabled  to  carry  much  of  its  Pacific  coast  business  over  its  own  lines 
to  Tacoma,  thus  becoming  free  from  many  of  the  complications  insepa- 
rable from  its  former  dependence  upon  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with 
steel;  that  on  the  mountain  grades  being  <>(>  pounds  per  yard,  5G-pound 
rails  being  used  on  the  remainder  of  the  road.  The  average  number 
of  ties  is  nearly  2,700  per  mile.  More  than  one- half  of  the  road  is  now 
ballasted  with  gravel,     There  are  4.5  miles  of  double  track  and  420.1 
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miles  of  sidings.  The  rolling  stock  owned  and  in  use  consists  of  412 
locomotives,  251  of  which  have  Westinghouse  train  brakes;  two  of 
these  have  ten  drivers,  and  weigh,  ready  for  service,  07. 5  tons  each. 
There  are  285  ears  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  passenger  and  official  serv- 
ice, all  equipped  with  Westinghouse  train  brakes.  Miller  couplers  and 
platforms.  In  freight  service  there  are  9,517  cars,  2,573  of  which  have 
the  Westinghouse  train  brakes.  There  are  used  in  road-repair  service 
1,172  cars. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  this  company  from 
the  Government  by  patent  and  certification,  December  31,  1886,  was 
13,845,072.50,  of  which  5,977,060.99  acres  have  been  sold.  From  these 
sales  the  company  has  received  121,324,039.07,  and  there  are  outstand- 
ing on  time  sales  $3,753,S36.63. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Uailroad  Company,  December  SI,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds - $46,028,000  00 

Other  funded  debt 29,901,321  20 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,062,292  57 

Hills  and  accounts  payable 1, 334, 212  36 

Pun- rolls  and  vouchers 1,  557,  307  87 

Trustees  land-grant  mortgage 15, 721  15 

Net  land  sales  to  he  credited  to  property  account 1,383,274   03 

Earnings  invested  in  equipment 2,  205, 2:50  20 

Accumulated  sinking  fund 671, 113  47 

Total  debt 85,158,484  94 

Capital  stock 86,936,766  70 

Total  stock  and  deb! 172,095,251   64 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 147,  358,  9o:5  59 

'Equipment 11,913,667  29 

Land  contracts  and  land  cash :$,  758,  836  63 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  band 1,  006,  724  02 

Cash 2,491,799  23 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 1 ,  139, 0o:{  39 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 2,228,  707  80 

Due  from  the  United  States 175,419  62 

Sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees 0:54,  613  47 

Hills  and  accounts  receivable 2,  399,  156  15 

Cash  in  hands  of  trustee  applicable  to  retirement  of  bonds 60,097  62 

Suspense  accounts 6,291  20 

Total  assets 17:5,179,220  16 

Surplus 1,083,908  52 
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Comparative    statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Northern    Pacific  liailroad 

Company. 


Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Year  end  i  u  g 
Dec.  31, 188G. 


$3, 023,  68G  Gl 

8,  608,  431  47 

349,  53G  ^ 

258,  G54  97 

89,  L'42  10 


Year  end  i  n  g 
Dec.31,1885. 


12,  329,  551  73 


$2,  872,  G03  94 

7,  714,  (534  66 

4G4,  ,r)74  05 

246,913  15 

50,  975  06 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase.. 
Increase., 
Decrease.. 
Increase.. 
Increase.. 


Amount. 


$151,  08'J  07 

893,796  81 

115,037  47 

11,741   82 

38,267  04 


11,349,700  8G  |  Inc 


rease.. 


979,  850  f, 


KXPKK8E8. 

Conducting  transportation 1,824,300  90 

Maintenance  of  way !  ],37«,  761  47 

Motive  power  ;  1,902,345  27 

Maintenance  of  cars  692,044  00 

General  expenses  and  taxes 04 1, 842  47 


1.590,  204  94 

1,289,662  82 

1,942,758  40 

574,271  30 

015,511  56 


Increase. 
Increase . 
Decrease. 
Increase . 
Increase  . 


234,  102  02 

89,  098  63 

40,413  19 
117,772  til 
26,330  91 


Total :      6,439,300  17  1      6,012,409  14 

Net  earnings 


Average  miles  operated. 


5,890,251  5G 
~~  2, 776. 27 


5,337,291  72 


2,  003.  1 1 


Increase . 


Increase. . 
Increase . . 


426,891  03 
552T959  84 


173. 10 


OREGON  AND   CALIFORNIA    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 
The  lines  operated  and  owned  by  this  company  are: 

Miles. 

East  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Ashland,  Oreg 342. 78 

Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Corvallis 96.72 

Branch,  Albany  J  unction  to  Lebanon,  Oreg 11,50 

Total 451.10 

The  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  by  an  agreement  made  with 
this  company  ami  the  Central   Pacific,  which  1ms  been  ratified  by  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  has  seemed  the  control  of  the  Oregon  and 
California,  so  that  the  gap  between  Ashland,  Oreg.,  and  the  Northern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific  shall  be  completed  during  the  year  1887, 
and  the  whole  road  be  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  as  a 
continuous  line  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  GG  per  cent,  of  the  whole  track  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails 
weighing  56  pounds  per  yard.  The  ties  are  of  red  and  yellow  fir  and 
cedar,  averaging  2,G40  to  the  mile.  There  is  abundance  of  coarse  and 
fine  gravel  upon  the  road,  of  which  good  use  has  been  made,  all  the 
lines  beiug  ballasted  except  34  miles. 

The  company  has  43  locomotives,  20  being  fitted  with  Westinghouse 
brakes,  42  cars  in  passenger  service,  2  only  being  without  Westing- 
house  brakes  and  Miller  platform  and  couplers;  593  freight  cars,  25 
of  which  have  Westinghouse  train  brakes,  and  218  cars  for  road  repair 
service.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  Pullman  sleeping  cars 
leased. 
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The  company  has  received  by  patent  from  the  Government  323,068.63 

acres  of  land,  of  which  242,516.35  acres  have  been  sold.     It  has  received 

from    sales    8407,870.54,  and    there    are    outstanding    on  time    sales 
$377,545.30. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company,  December  31,  1880. 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $9,020,000  00 

Interest  on  same 1,  355,  G72  81 

Other  funded  debt 2,610,000  00 

Dividends  unpaid 23,908  10 

Accounts  payable 477,  5:'>::  29 

Pay -rolls  and  vouchers 120,048  13 

Due  otber  companies  on  account  of  traffic 3,  453  23 

Called  bonds 37,039  57 

Adjustment  account  with  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  Company 2,430,787  90 

Total  debt 10,078,443  03 

Capital  stock ; 19,000,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 35,078,443  03 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures,  cost 21,064,430  15 

Equipment,  cost 1,473,832  82 

Real  estate  other  than  road 143,  782  22 

Granted  lands  not  sold  (estimated) 370,  285  89 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  Arc 279,  41G  47 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 121,227  35 

Rails  and  fastenings  "in  transit" 76,134  39 

Cash  on  hand 212,727  52 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 2,  G10,  000  00 

Due  from  the  United  States 15,878  31 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 461,766  70 

Bills  receivable G,  600  92 

Accounts  receivable 107,  95G  74 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 562  62 

Suspense  accounts 22,756  26 

Capitalized  debt G,  778, 310  48 

Total  assets 34,345,734  84 

Deficit 732,708  19 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Oregon  and  California  liailroad, 

Company. 


Passenger  

Freight 

Mail    

Express 

Miscellaneous. 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1886. 


$376,  073  48 

515,480  91 

44,  069  40 

25, 025  88 

11, 142  56 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


$360,564  41  Increase. 

515,446  27  !  Increase. 

43,232  39  Increase 

25,492  04  Decrease 

13,  232  93  i  Decrease 


Amount. 


$15,509  07 

34  64 

837  07 

466  16 

2,  090  37 


Total 

971. 792  29 

957,  968  04 

Increase .. 

13,824  25 

K\  TENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 

181,  227  80 
334,188  71 
119,097  32 
42,234  86 
114,073  45 

165,  793  28 
306,102  is 
118,884  02 
46,  408  30 
129,003  97 

Increase . . 
Increase . . 
Increase  . . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 

15,434  52 

Maintenance  of  way 

28  086  53 

Motive  power 

213  30 
4,173  44 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

14,930  52 

Total 

790,  822  14 

766,  191  75 

Increase .. 

24,  630  39 

180,  970  15 

191,776  29 

Decrease  . 

10.800  14 

Average  miles  operated 

448.  80 

448.  80 

SAINT   PAUL   AND   DULUTn   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

There  lias  not  been  any  change  in  mileage  operated,  the  owned  lines 
being  178.5  and  the  leased  lines  46.5,  making  the  total  225  miles.  The 
length  of  track  now  laid  with  steel  rails  is  182.5  miles,  an  increase  of  7 
miles  during  the  last  year.  Gravel  ballast  has  been  put  on  12.2  miles 
of  track  since  the  last  report.  The  bridges  and  trestles  remain  in  about 
the  same  condition. 

The  rolling  stock  has  been  materially  increased  and  now  consists  of 
53  locomotives,  14  of  which  are  equipped  with  YVestinghouse  brakes,  45 
cars  tor  passenger  and  official  service,  all  with  YVestinghouse  brakes 
ami  .Miller  platforms  and  couplers;  2,1G1  freight  cars,  and  110  cars  for 
road  repair  service. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  this  company  is  1,4GG,009.46, 
of  which  314,514.21  acres  have  been  sold  and  the  company  still  owns 
1,151,495.25.     There  are  outstanding  on  time  sales  $40,255.84. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Saint  raid  and  Jhdnth  liailroad  Company,  December  31,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

Pirst-mortgage  bonds $1,000,000  00 

Other  funded  debt 710,000  00 

Dividends  unpaid,  No.  10 187,404  00 

Bills  payable 258,21)9  01) 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 143,  711)  05 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic  and  leases 22,  685  07 

Taxes 29,202  97 

Deferred  receipts  from  land  sales,  stumpage,  &c 314, 001  25 

Total  debt 2,665,312  03 

Capital  stock •..       9,432,378  11 

Total  stock  and  debt ....' 12,097,690  14 
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ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures $9,409,988  32 

Equipment 772,  111  53 

Land  contracts,  &c 46,255  84 

Fad,  materials,  and  stores  on  band 59,325  15 

Cash  on  hand 433,318  66 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 982,942  79 

Sinking  funds,  in  bands  of  trustees 51,636  29 

Hills  and  accounts  receivable 319,  316  :il 

Casb  in  Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York,  to  pay  dividends 187,404  00 

Total  assets 12,262,298  79 

Surplus  ... 164,608  45 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  Dulnth  Hailroad 

Company. 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1886. 

Year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1885. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

EARNINGS. 

$285,  989  66 
1,241,250  9:5 

14,128  26 

10, 333  78 

6,  383  21 

$237,  678  09 

1, 112,  854  38 

14,  974  88 

8,961  92 

6,  743  03 

Increase . . 
1  lie rease .. 
Die rease  . 
Increase.. 
Decrease  . 

$48,  311  57 

128,396  55 
846  62 

Mail 

1,371  86 

359  82 

Total 

1, 558, 085  84 

1,381,212  30 

Increase.. 

176,  873  54 

EI  TENSES. 

255,  292  21 
175,171   }7 
292,  961  49 
90,  686  92 
113.1M)  14 

200,  262  61 

•_'26,  860  63 

300,  822  70 

79, 144  80 

156,201  12 

Increase . . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Increase .. 

Decrease  . 

55,  029  60 
51  686  16 

7,  861  21 

11,542  12 

43,  020  98 

Total 

927,  295  23 

963,  291  86 

Decrease  . 

35,  996  63 

630,  790  61 

417,  920  44 

Increase.. 

212,  870  17 

225 

225 

CHICAGO  AND   NORTHWESTERN   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

The  lines  owned  and  operated  by  this  company  Lave  been  increased 
since  last  year,  the  length  now  being  4,101  miles.  "  The  length  of  track 
now  laid  with  steel  rails  is  3,507.89  miles,  being  S5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
line. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  and  additions  made  to  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  all  kinds,  the  total  now  being  735  locomotives  with  West- 
inghonse  air  brakes,  507  passenger  cars  fully  equipped  with  West- 
inghouse  brakes,  Miller  platforms  and  couplers,  and  22,040  cars  for 
freight  and  road -repair  service.  There  has  also  been  a  great  improve- 
ment made  in  the  station  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  bridging,  fencing, 
and  side  tracks.  The  extension  now  being  constructed  in  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  and  Dakota  will  amount  to  371  miles, 
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The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  this  company  on 
December  31,  1886,  was  2,956,176.96,  of  which  it  has  sold  and  conveyed 
1,368,580.45,  and  yet  retains  the  title  to  1,587,596.51.  The  total  amount 
received  from  land  sales  is  $4,771,448.21,  and  there  are  outstanding-  on 
time  sales  $912,140.37. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway  Company,  December  31,  188G. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $66,  954,  500  00 

Interest  on  same 

Other  funded  debt 

Interest  on  same 

Dividends  unpaid 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 

Accounts  payable 

Land  notes 


Total   debt 

Capital  stock,  including  proprietary  companies. 


401,715  87 

28,704,000  00 

214,000  18 

48, 788  50 

1,715,751  09 

800, 35G  56 

219, 124  00 

125, 000  00 

99,214,235  20 
74,976,820  53 


Total  stock  and  debt 174,221,055  73 


ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures - 142,478,805  67 

Equipment -• 24,269,077  95 

Real  estate  other  than  road 200,000  00 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  Ac 1,696,000  00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,651,  048  69 

Cash 3,  495,  220  39 

Company's  stork  and  bonds  owned  by  company 702,  000  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 10,  387,  002  14 

Due  from  the  I 'nit. Ml  States 156,570  00 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 1, 186, 009  23 

Totalassets 192,223,324  07 


Surplus r 18,002,268  34 

Comjparativi  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  ofthi  Chicago  and  Northwestern  lUiil- 

way  ( 'omjaany. 


Zeai  ending 
Dec.  31,   1886. 

Year  ending 
Dec.  31,    L885. 

Difference. 

[ncreaseor 
decre: 

Amount. 

Passenger 

Freight   

$5,843,924  05 

18,394,049  96 

183,  468  20 

asj,  980  48 
243,823  62 

243  80 
17,794,937  45 

47!',  088  94 
389,  It's  71 
155,079  67 

III!    I. 

Increase. . 
Lucrease 
Decrease 
Increase  . 

$361,681  09 

599,  71'J  51 

Mail 

4,  379  26 

6,128  26 

88, 143  95 

Total 

'jr., :;  18,  847  21 

24,301,058  66 

Increase  - 

1,  047,  788  55 

i:\riNsi'.s. 
Conducting  transportation 

4,314,991  38 

3,  008,  330  33 

4,  427,  642  60 
1,273,213  26 
1,300,  602  81 

3,  974,  825  74 
2,952,330  23 
4,424,653  05 
1,  366,  635  61 
1,215,943  89 

Increase.. 
Increase. . 
increase... 
Decrease  . 
Increase. . 

340,  165  (it 
56.  000  10 

2,  989  01 

Maintenance  of  cars  

93,422  35 

84,  658  92 

Total 

14, 324,  786  44 

13,  934,  394  52 

Increase . . 

390,391  92 

11,  024,  060  77 

10, 366,  664  14 

Increase.. 

657,  396  63 

Miles  operated 

4,101.35 

3,  049.  06 

Increase.. 

1,  052.  29 
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CHICAGO,  ROCK   ISLAND  AND   PACIFIC   RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Inspection  was  made  in  July,  of  the  road  between  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  Davenport,  316  miles,  being  the  portion  built  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  which 
received  a  land  grant  upon  309  miles  of  its  road. 

The  mileage  now  operated  is  1,489.0,  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  owned UK*.  2 

Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Leaven  worth  and  Atchison,  Kans.,  owned 384.5 

Washington,  Iowa,  to  Knoxville,  owned 77.  5 

Branches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  owned 18:?.  7 

Leased  lines  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 345. 

The  whole  property  is  kept  in  good  condition  in  all  departments. 

The  company  received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  1,201,181 
acres  of  land,  and  my  last  annual  report  showed  that  2,4G9.99  acres  had 
been  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  $25,46G.18,  and  that  the  company  then 
owned  10,749.93  acres;  but  no  report  of  its  land  operations  has  since 
been  made  to  this  office,  nor  has  any  report  been  made  as  to  its  financial 
condition. 

Comparative  statement  of the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific Hailway  Comjyani/. 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31.  1886. 

Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

EARNINGS. 

$3, 103,  814  78 

7,  770,  837  13 

186,  805  77 

160,  624,  06 

651,  476  39 

$3.  082,  221,  80 

Increase.. 

$21, 592  98 

Freight 

8,  082,  965  14  |  Decrease  . 
181,835  97     Dior  ease.. 
147, 423  00      Increase.. 
895, 812  67  |  Decrease  . 

312,128  01 

Mail 

1,969  80 
13,201  06 

244,  33)!  28 

Total 

11,873,558  13 

12, 390,  258  58  j  Decrease  . 

516,  700  45 

BXPEK8EB. 

3,307,937  16 
1,730,023  50 

358,  006  08 

916,382  22 

1,  246,  894  93 

3,  265,  323  90 

Increase.. 

42,613  26 

Maintenance  of  way 

1,297,200  09     Increase.. 

408,  509  56  1  Decrease  . 

897,591  61      Encrease.. 
1,  267,  735  93  1  Decrease  . 

432,  823  47 

18,790  til 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

20,841  00 

Total 

7,559.243  95 

7,  136,361  09  ,'  Increase.. 

422, 882  86 

Net  earnings 

4,  314,  314  18 

5,  253,  897  49 

Decrease  . 

939,  583  31 

1,383 

1,383 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON   AND    QUINCY   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 


The  construction  of  new  branches  in  [Nebraska  was  continued,  so  that 
December  31,  188G,  the  length  of  lines  owned  and  leased  by  this  com- 
pany was  4,03G  miles  ;  an  increase  during  the  year  of  390  miles. 

The  equipment  has  been  increased  considerably,  and  now  consists  of 
G19  locomotives,  426  cars  in  passenger  service,  24,275  cars  in  freight 
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service,  and  1,19G  miscellaneous  cars  used  in  the  road-repair  depart- 
ment. 

There  have  been  added  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska  21  miles  of  second 
track,  making  the  total  270  miles.  The  whole  main  line  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa  is  now  laid  with  steel.  Upon  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  lines 
there  are  now  1,350  miles  of  steel  rails.  There  has  been  a  general  im- 
provement made  upon  the  track  and  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  road- 
bed. Near  Holdredge  the  company  has  been  burning  clay  into  ballast, 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

This  company,  including  the  various  companies  with  which  it  has 
consolidated,  has  received  from  the  Government  2,781,714.77  acres  of 
land,  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  2,G73,- 
345.98  acres  had  been  sold,  and  the  company  then  owned  108,308.7!) 
acres.  Since  then  no  report  lias  been  received  from  the  company  of 
the  operations  of  its  land  department,  nor  of  its  financial  condition. 


Comparative  staUneni  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  oftlie  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy 

Hail  rod  (l  <  'oinpany. 


If  ear  ending 
Deo.  81 

Tear  ending 
Dec  31,  L885. 

Difference. 

Increase  "i 
deon 

Amount. 

I.AKNIN'.S. 

Qger 

Freight 

Mail     

Express 

Misc.  1  lane,  i  ms 

\   U  727, 211  .'.'■ 

$5,  286,  407  Tit 
853  n 

1,7(11,  L64  05 

Increase . . 

1  I.  .lease   . 

Increase  . 

1346,853  07 

l!i7,'.U7  03 

'J.'i,  047  1)0 

Total  

26,  728,  408  -Jo 
14,  1'.', 

26,556,425  Hi 

In.  lease  .  . 

171    '.Ih.'i   01 

11.  105,707  01 

I  unease  .. 

015  54 

.  725  05 

12,  150,  657  55 

Increase  . 

86,  007  50 

1 

3,0. 

IlK  1. 

;;,-:t  05 

IX  ill  '.I  i;    AND   SIOIX    CITY    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 


This  road,  extending  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Iowa  Tails,  is  142.89 
miles  long.  It  has  been  operated  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  since  October  1,  1807,  under  a  lease  running  twenty  years 
from  that  date. 

There  has  been  no  inspection  of  the  road  this  year.  The  company 
does  not  own  any  equipment. 

It  has  received  from  the  Tinted  States  a  grant  of  018,01)7.00  acres  of 
land,  but  has  failed  to  report  to  this  ollice  what  disposition,  if  any,  has 
been  made  of  it.  No  report  of  its  financial  condition  has  been  made  to 
this  office  for  the  year  188G. 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Rail- 
road Company. 


Passenger  .... 

Freigbl 

Mail 

K\  press 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


EXPENSES. 


Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  <>t  way 

Motive  power* 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxe 


Total 

Net  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 


J"ear  ending 
Dec.  31,  L886. 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  L88&. 


Wl,  158  28 

678,038  80 

16,  119  79 

16,023  76 

."..  46G  7i 


$230,  833  30 

643,  502  38 
10,0 

14,  963  03 

0,201  19 


947,807  34 


911,629  74 


216,651  94 

115,  3u8  66 


201,  170  88 
98,442  36 


70, 7?6  7(i 

4(io.  :,;,7  94 


78,618  58 
391,297  94 


803,  305  30 


769,  829  76 


144,502  dt 


141,799  98 


142  89 


L42  89 


Difference. 


[ncreaseor 
decrease. 


Increase 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Decrease 


Increase 


Increase 

Increase 


Decrease 

Increase . 


Increase  . 


[ncrease 


Amount. 


1,324  92 
34,536  42 

80  01 

1, 060  73 

824  48 


36,  177  60 


15,  181  06 

16,  866  30 


7,  831  82 
9.  260  00 


33,475  M 


2,  702  06 


*  Included  in  "  Conducting  transportation." 

IOWA  FALLS  AND   SI0U3    CITY    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  Length  of  this  road  from  Iowa  Palis  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  183.69 
miles.  It  has  been  operated  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
under  lease.  The  company  has  no  equipment.  Inspection  of  the  road 
was  not  practicable. 

This  company  has  received  patents  for  640,256.11  acres  of  land,  of 
which  it  has  sold  613,808.74  and  still  retains  26,447.37  acres.  From 
sales  of  these  lands  it  has  received  $4,093,738.78,  and  there  is  outstand- 
ing on  time  sales  the  sum  of  $1  L8,907.08,  as  shown  by  my  last  annual 
report,  but  no  report  has  since  been  made  to  this  office  of  its  land  oper- 
ations; neither  has  any  report  been  made  as  to  its  financial  condition. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Bail- 
road  Company. 


Year  ending 
Dec  31,  1886. 

Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

EAKXINCS. 

$174,  000  64 

41  o,650  17 

'JO,  016  615 

•J,  390  15 

16,  989  21 

$181,607  53 
402,807  30 

19,  851  42 
5,647  95 
16,615  01 

Decrease  . 
Increase.. 
Increase.. 
Increase.. 
Increase.. 

$7,  006  89 

12, 842  87 

Mail 

165  21 

3,  742  20 

374  20 

Total 

636,  646  80 

626,529  21     Increase.. 

10,  117  59 

EXPENSES. 

187,195  62 
189,  620  69 

184,922-78 
210,  993  19 

Increase.. 
Decrease*  . 

2,  272  84 
21,372  50 

65,  794  33 
324,  523  23 

78,  143  25 
313, 940  87 

Decrease 

Increase. 

12, 348  92 

10,  582  36 

Total 

767, 133  87 

788, 000  09 

Decrease  . 

20, 866  22 

Deficit 

130,  487  07 

161,470  88 

Decrease  . 

30,  983  81 

183.  69 

183. 69 

*Included  in  "  Conducting  transportation." 
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SAINT   JOSEPH  AND   GRAND  ISLAND  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  July.  The  mileage  now  operated 
is  320.70,  as  follows  : 

Miles. 
Saint  Joseph,   Mo.,  to  Ehvood,  Kans.,  (bridge  over  Missouri  River  and  ap- 
proaches)   86 

Elwood,  Kans.,  to  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Grand  Island, Nebr 250.82 

Branch,  Fairfield,  Nebr.,  via  Sutton,  to  Stromsburg    69.00 

The  track  has  been  kept  up  tolerably  well,  though  but  little  ballast 
has  been  used.  Since  the  last  inspection  many  new  ties  have  been  put 
in  the  track,  the  road-bed  has  been  improved  a  little,  and  the  old  iron 
rails  removed,  so  the  main  line  is  nowrelaid  with  steel.  The  new  lines 
proposed  to  be  built  for  this  company  are  from  Fairfield  southwest  to 
Alma,  Nebr.,  about  75  miles,  and  from  McGool,  on  the  Stromsburg 
branch,  39  miles  from  Fairfield,  in  a  southerly  direction  about  40  miles, 
to  tin1  main  line  near  Fairbnry,  Nebr. 

The  rolling  stock  has  been  kept  in  very  fair  condition,  and  has  been 
somewhat  increased. 

Financial  condition  of  tlie  Saint  Joseph  end  Grand  Island  Railroad  Company,  December 

31,  L886.. 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $6,956,000  00 

Interest  accrued,  not  due .« 70,000  00 

oilier  funded  debl 1,701, 186  43 

Coupons  unpaid 44, 850  00 

Kansas  City  and  <  tmaha  Railroad  Company,  subscription 200  00 

Accounts  payable :u,07l  99 

Total  debl 9,146,308  42 

Capital  Btock 4,600,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 13,746,308  42 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 13, 188,841  26 

( lash  on  band  and  accounts  receivable 236, 200  48 

Kansas  City  and  Omaba  Railroad  Company,  construction 229, 287  77 

Trustees' equipment  and  improvement  fund 95,322  10 

Total  assets 13,749,651  01 

Surplus 3,343  19 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  <  tpenses  of  the  Saint  Joseph  and  drum/  Island 

Railroad  Company. 


Passenger  . ... 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total  ... 


BXPEX8E8. 

Conducting  transportation. 

Maintenance  of  w  ay    

Motive  power 

Maintenance  <>!'  cars    

Saint  Joseph  bridge      

General  expenses  nnd  taxes 

Total 

Net  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 


Year  ending       Year  ending 

Dec.  31,  188U.       Dec.  31,  1885.     ril(.,.r. 


Difference. 


$221,013  '11 
876,  292  25 
17.: 
21,8 
32,661   12 


$104, 038  53 


decrease. 


Increase 


850,  605  87  Inn-ease. . 

14,  (>s:;  35  Increase  .. 
21,900  00 

15,  mm  30  [ncrease  . 


Amount. 


$26,  974  74 
25,  686  38 

2,  .-74  87 


1.  169,  124  MJ         1,097,029  05 


204,  43fi  00 
187,992  46 
161,213  50 
26,  235  06 


238.782  02 


Increase. . 


10, 859  82 
72,395  81 


Decrease 


192,  825  o-:     Decrease  . 
167,  513  26      Decrease  . 


82,585  :: 


34,906  93 
20,183  U 
7.;.  L22  93 


506,902  01 


730,333  94 


Deci  ease 

i  leci  «■  186 

Increase. . 


34,345  9G 

6,299  70 

8,671  s7 

20,  183  11 

6,462  84 


Decr<  ase  371  09 


Increa  »e.  1 10,  266  90 


HANNIBAL   AND    SAINT   JOSEPH    RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  of  this  road  is  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Main  line,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Saint  Joseph 206.  11 

Branch,  Cameron,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City 54. 13 

Branch,   Palmyra,  Mo.,  to  West  Quincy 12.77 

Branch,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Winthrop,  Mo 19.47 

Leased  lines  in  Saint  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Atchison,  &c 3.28 

Total 296.06 

Tbe  track,  road-bed,  and  bridges  have  been  well  kept  up  and  ma- 
terially improved  since  the  line  came  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

The  road  was  inspected  in  June. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  December  31, 

1886. 


LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $8,276,000  00 

Accounts  payable 125,  629  89 


Total  debt 8, 701, 629  89 

Capital  stock 14,251,724  00 


Total  stock  and  debt 


22. 953,  353  89 


ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 17,  596,  296  90 

Equipment 3,  394,  400  00 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 14(1,  783  28 

Investments G45,  302  79 

Sundry  advances 2, 000  00 
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Accounts  and  bills  receivable $350, 1  I8t59 

Balance  of  cash  accounts 179,  334  20 

Land  department 2,  307,713  34 

Profit  and  loss 368,142  62 

Material  on  band 161,333  10 


Total  assets 25,151,424  82 


Surplus 2,198,070  93 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Ilannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Railroad  Company. 


Fear  ending 
Dec.  31,  1886. 

Tear  ending 
Deo.  31,  1885. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger 

Freight 

Miscellaneous 

137  13 

],  507,  596  02 

421,266  72 

ii9G  93 

1,461,768  84 

415,026  90 

Decrease  . 
Increase . . 

Increase  . . 

*1,959  80 
45,827  18 

6,  239  82 

Total 

2,513,999  87 

2,463,892  G7      Inn,  ase 

50,  107  20 

Operating  expenses 

1,  870.  17.".  39 

1, 890, 197  27 

Decrease 

14,021  88 

037, 824  48 

573,  G95  40 

Increase . , 

G4  128  08 

MISSOURI    PACIFIC    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  owned  and  operated  on  December  31,  L886, 1,103  miles 
of  road,  viz: 

Miles. 

Main  Line,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  owned 4l>4 

BrailCD  lines,  owned 468 

Branch  lines,  leased 121 

The  property  is  kept  in  good  serviceable  condition  in  all  departments; 
improvements  are  made  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  road-bed,  iron 
trusses  and  girders,  with  good  stone  masonry,  being  put  in  place  of 
wooden  bridges.  Steel  rails  weighing  52  to  63  pounds  per  yard  are  laid 
upon  978  miles,  and  iron  rails  of  from  52  to  r>(i  pounds  are  laid  upon  125 
miles  of  the  branches.  About  220  miles  are  ballasted  with  stone,  gravel, 
and  cinder. 

The  equipment  consists  of  229  locomotives,  159  cars  in  passenger 
service,  and  8,830  freight  and  road-repair  cars. 

The  lines  embraced  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  system  which  were 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  that  company  December  31,  1886, 
were  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Missouri  Pacific  Kail  way 1,103 

Saint  Louis,  Irou  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway i>2:> 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Pail  way 1,  386 

International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad ?7f> 

Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad 50 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad 388 

Sen"  alia,  Warsaw  and  Southern  Railroad 42 

Total 4,(1(57 
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#It  is  probable  that  this  system  may  be  increased  in  July,  L887,  to  more 
than  6,400  miles. 

Financial  condition  of  the   Missouri   Pacific   Railway   Company,  December  31,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $30,000,000  00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  uncalled  for 26,207  50 

Interest  on  funded  debt  accrued,  not  <\\\c 488,  063  :>'3 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 3,  474,  f>89  4(5 

Sundry  accounts 19, 818  96 


Total  debt 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 


34,008,779  24 
39,959,600  00 


r3, 968, 379  24 


ASSETS. 

Road  and  equipment    43,745,220  91 

Real  estate,  other  than  road 476,  409  69 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,601,291  03 

Cash  on  hand 2,728, 785  7:! 

Investments  in  Btocks  and  bonds 26, 642, 614  91 

Qash  and  uncollected  earnings  due  from  agents,  conductors,  and  ex- 
press company 3,273,250  00 


Total  assets 78,467,572  27 


Surplus 4,499,193  03 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. 


EARNINGS. 


War  ending 
Dec.  31.  L866. 


Year  ending 

l>rc.  31.  18S5. 


Passenger $2,  020,  590  66  $2,  004,  577  CO 

Freight • 5,518,29614  5,153,02542 

Mail 208,677  04  205,  1J.-.  48 

Express 170,362  42  192,897  90 

Miscellaneous 268,988  50  387,936  27 


Difference 


[ncrease  or 
decrease. 


Increase  . 
Increase . 
Increase  . 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 


Amount. 


$16,018  87 

365,  270  72 

3,551  56 

22,  535  54 

US,  047  77 


Total 


8,  186,  020  66 


943.  562  82 


EXl'EXSKS. 


Conducting  transportation l,  609, 290  84 

Maintenance  of  way 1,  298,059  41 

Mctivepowor    ....' I  1,  2e!7, 131  04 

Maintenance  of  cars 333,432  13 

General  expenses  and  taxes 164,  i)53  35 

Total 

Net  earnings 


Increase . . 


1,532,084  72  [ncrease 

1,062,066  32  [ncrease. 

l,  161, 122  10  [ncrease. 

315,  544  96  Increase  . 

267,  501  13  Deorease. 


4,781,966  77         4.338.319  23 


3,  404,  953  89  3,  605,  L,43  59 


243, 357  84 


pi 67,  206  12 
235,  993  09 

J  26,  1)08  04 

17,1-87  17 

103,417  78 


[ncrease 


443.647  54 


Decrease . 


200,  289  70 


It  was  not  practicable  to  inspect  this  road.     The  mileage  December 

31,  1SSC>,  was  the  same  as  last  year,  viz : 

Miles. 

Main  line  and  branches  owned 1,315 

Whitesborough  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  operated  jointly  with  Texas  and  Pacific 

Railway  by  lease 71 


1,  386 
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There  are  949  miles  of  track  laid  with  steel  rails  weighing'  from  52»to 
G<3  pounds  per  yard.  The  equipmeut  consists  of  176  locomotives,  123 
cars  in  passenger  service,  and  5,703  in  freight  and  road-repair  service. 

The  new  lines  now  under  construction  in  Texas  will  probably,  during 
the  year,  add  more  than  100  miles  to  the  present  length  of  the  road. 

The  number  of  acres  patented  to  December  31, 18SG,  is  622,950.98,  all 
of  which  has  been  sold  or  forfeited.  The  total  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  lands  is  $2, 27G, 782.82,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  time 
sales  $42,047.49. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company,  December  31, 

1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $44,574,534  CO 

Interest  on  same 1,  042,050  70 

Accounts  payable 10,203  53 

Land  accounts 1,102,281  32 


Total  debt 46,729,730  21 

Capital  stock 40,414,070  4.r> 


Total  stock  and  debt 93,144,412  00 


ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 08,  591,  352  01 

Equipment  trust  fund 543, 451  00 

Real  estate  other  than  road 124,136  58 

Cash 41,092  71 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 1^,  445,  786  08 

1  >ue  from  other  companies 1,597,292  94 


Total  assets 89,344,011  32 


Deficit 


3,800,41)1  34 


Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Missouri,   Kansas  and  Texas 

Railway  Company. 


Tear  ending 
Dec.  31.   1886. 

Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

Difference. 

- 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

AniMiint. 

EAKNIXGS. 

Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

$1,  575.  020  07 

-..470.711    (14 

191,697  10 

14C,  834  96 

66, 650  13 

$1,592,712  90 

4,  833,  859  86 

185,980  92 

165,448  86 

75,  652  83 

Decrease  . 
Increase. . 
Increase.. 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 

$16,792  83 
636,  881  78 

5,716  18 
18,813  96 

9,  002  70 

Total 

7,  451,  643  90 

6,  853,  655  37 

Increase.. 

597,  988  53 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 

1,  469,  022  64 

1,  162,648  62 

1,  238,  476  70 

211, 585  10 

147,  020  80 

1,343,922  28 

1,147,104  70 

1,190,514  56 

233, 638  60 

139,891  41 

Increase. . 
Increase.. 

Increase. . 
Decrease  . 
Increase.. 

125,  100  36 
15,543  92 

47, 932  14 

22,  053  50 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

7,  129  39 

4,228,753  86 

4,  055,  101  55 

IuCrease. . 

173, 652  31 

3,  222,  89C  04 

2,  798,  553  82 

Increase 

424,  336  22 

1,386 

1,386 
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SAINT  LOUIS,   IRON    MOUNTAIN  AND    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

The  inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  June.  Several  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  past  years,  which,  upon  December  31, 188G, 
increased  its  length  to  1,101  miles,  the  most  important  of  these  having 
been  made  by  obtaining  the  control  of  the  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River 
and  Texas  Railway  and  its  branch  to  Warren.  The  Memphis  Branch 
Railway,  now  under  construction,  between  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  and  Hope- 
field,  will  be  about  9G  miles  long,  and  will  give  an  excellent  connection 
with  Memphis. 

Several  iron  bridges  have  been  put  up  to  replace  wooden  structures ; 
considerable  work  has  also  been  done  to  improve  the  road-bed,  but  not 
very  much  to  keep  the  track  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  be  for  a 
road  doing  a  heavy  business.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  track  is 
now  laid  with  steel  rails. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  158  locomotives,  52  passenger  cars,  43 
baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  and  4,315  cars 
used  in  freight  and  road  repair  service,  and  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  this  company  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  December  31,  188G,  is  1,32G,G91.81,  of  which  it  has  sold 
452,552.05  acres  and  retains  874,139.70  acres.  The  company  has  received 
for  lands  sold  the  sum  of  $1,43G,009.88,  and  there  are  outstanding  on 
time  sales  $G40,004.14. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Saint.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company, 

December  31,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $35,540,482  81 

Interest  on  same 708,  824  22 

Due  other  companies 458, 703  24 

Accounts  payable 263, 000  00 

Total  debt 36,971,010  27 

Capital  stock 22, 083, 195  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 59,054,205  27 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipments 53,637,931  27 

Real  estate 451,744  18 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  &c 2,774,688  45 

Cash 188,309  64 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 5, 776, 619  84 

Total  assets ! 62,829,293  38 

Surplus = 3,775,088  11 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 

Southern  Railway  Company. 


Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total  . . . 


EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation  . 
Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 


Year  ending 
Dec.  81, 1886. 


$!,291,2G0  43 

5,  572,  -1-11  C8 

170,  793  13 

152,485  23 

1124,  845  63 


7,311,612  10 


1,551,537  H3 
876,  864  73 

1,043,734  7!) 
240,  287  90 
166,906  73 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


$1,202,571  40 

5,  582,  709  69 

168,  98 1  56 

1  OS,  on:  85 

119,308  77 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase  . 

Decrease 
Increase . 
Decrease. 
Increase . 


Amount. 


7,311,639  27 


1,  ■130,303  45 
733,924  03 

1,089,562  19 
309,  638  68 
128,803  70 


Decrease. 


Increase  .. 
Increase . 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 

Increase . 


3.868,331  08  3,002,222  64      Increase 


Net  earning! 8,448,280  12        3,619,41663     Decrease. 

A  \  erage  miles  operated j 


923.  00 


923.  oo 


328,  080  03 
20,482  01 

1,  si  1  57 
15,  582  02 

5,  530  80 


27  V 


121,234  38 
141,040  10 
45,817  4(1 

69,  350  68 

28,  102  04 


176,109  34 


170.  130  51 


SAINT  LOVIS   AM)   SAN    FRANCISCO   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

The  mileage  reported  as  owned  December 31, 1886,  was  929.0.  The 
line  from  Van  Bnren,  Ark.,  to  Paris,  Tex.,  171  miles,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  will  make  a  good  connection  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  lines  to  (lalveston,  Tex. 

The  company  has  made  liberal  expenditures  upon  new  sidings,  new 
station  buildings,  and  equipments.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  117 
locomotives,  92  cars  in  passenger  service  and  3,983  used  in  freight  and 
road-repair  service. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  December 

31,  1 

liabilities. 

First-mortgage  bonds *20,212,500  00 

other  funded  debl 5, 666, 500  00 

Interest  on  funded  debt GG8,878  33 

Kills  and  accounts  payable,  pay-rolls,  vouchers,  and  amounts  duo 

other  companies 3,893,721  03 

Dividends  unpaid.: 100,  023  50 

Total  debt 30,601,622  86 

Capital  stock 30,000,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt..-. 60,601,622  86 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  aud  equipment 51,078,054  47 

Fuel,  materials,  and  stores  on  hand ' 83,152  15 

Cash 213,  GOO  85 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3,899,055  00 
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Other  stocks  and  bonda $2,034,225  14 

Miscellaneous  in  vest  incuts 30,061  •"><> 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 12, 645  <»<» 

Bills  ami  accounts  receivable §,162,638  til 

i)i!«-  from  other  coi i) i >ai)ics  on  account  of  traffic 195,395  62 


Total  assets .' 63,708,848  40 


Surplus 


3.107.225  54 


Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Railway  Company. 


Year  ending 
Dec  31, 1886. 

V.-ar  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 

Dill, 

n  ace. 

[ncri 

Amount. 

BABXIHGB. 

$997,  288  07 
3,517 

100,694  •-•'; 
id:;.  274  :.; 
155, " 

$906. 

3,  120,  3    -     2 

700  18 

122/712  4-.' 

649  54 

i    -    - 

.    -    - 

$90,712  :..i 
3%  • 
1,  !i!)l  0M 

Freight 

Mail       

ExprefM 

19,437  '.'•' 

21,  Ml'  *2 

Total  

4,  .*74,  620  .-it 

1.  383,  406  <>;j 

1  DC]  • 

491,220  7  7 

BXFKXBKS. 

713,085  14 

.".;».  622  ..'i 

131   17 

137,  196  58 

247,  961  i»:( 

6U3.  181   1» 
471  991  i-'i 
496,  :<  D  1 1 
1    -.  209  21 

I  in  lease .. 
Lttci  • 

I  IK    I  • 

Deei  • 
Incn 

109.' 
i)2,  630  70 

Motive  power  

9 J,  762  06 

1V1  66 

Uenoral  expenses  ami  taxis 

8,267  13 

Total 

2,  ill.  296  22 

1,949,711  90 

Increase  . 

272,  551  23 

2.  652,  330  58 

2.433,661  04 

Increase  -  - 

218,669  54 

878.  38 

815.  00 

Iik  n 

MEMPHIS   AND  LITTLE   ROCK   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  make  an  inspection  of  this  road  this  year. 
The  mileage  is  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Memphis  to  Hopefield,  (ferry  owned) 2 

Hopefield1  r<>  Argenta,  (track  owned) i:;i 

Argenta  to  Lit t hi  Rock,  (track  leased) 2 

Total 135 

This  company  received  from  the  Government  a  graut  of  184,185.08 
acres  of  land,  but  on  account  of  legal  complications  no  sales  have  been 
made  for  some  years. 

Trustees''  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  I'ailroad 

Company,  December  31,18E 

LIABILITIES. 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers $28,811  02 

Accounts  payable 33,  763  18 

Due  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company 123,  0«4  52 

Total 185,058  72 
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ASSETS. 

Real  estate,  other  than  road $8, 0/2  00 

Land  contracts,  &c 8, 514  82 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 41)  548  53 

Cash  on  hand 08,81)5  58 

Land  department ^ :J,6«8  49 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 45,74(5  12 

Cash  in  hands  of  trustees 402,000  00 


Total 040,405  54 


Surplus 400,800  82 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Rail- 
road Company. 


B  \KNIXG8. 

Pasraogex 

Freight 

MaU 

Express 

Miscellaneous    (deduction:    balanee   oar 
sen  ire) 

Total 

l.xi'i  trass. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power • 

Maintenance  of  oars  

Genera]  expenses  and  taxes  

Total 

Net  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 


Year  ending 

Dec.  31, 1880. 


$350,  359  70 
3W7.8 

14,748  50 

15,  539  3d 

5,  02*  26 


Fear  ending 

Dec.  31,  L885. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


$349,  917  79      Increase 


331,316  82 
14,705  50 
20,  W7  92 

4,  323  7(5 


772,939  71 


223,  082  99 

193,658  90 

102,892  49 

27,  178  59 

66.546  .-1 


712,024  27 


Increase . 
Increase  . 

Decrease 

Increase . 


Increase 


191,270  96  Increase  . 

156,821  73  Increase. 

89,949  10  increase. 

24,  202  4".  Increase  . 

55,  72i)  ."ii  increase 


612,357  7.- 


517,970  75      Increase 


ir.n,:..-i  w 


133 


194,053  52 


135 


Decrease 


Decrease 


Amount. 


$141  97 
66,  603  56 

43  00 
4,  808  59 

1,304  50 


),  915  44 


31,8<>0  03 
35,837  17 

12.943  89 
2.97  4   14 

]  o,  826  30 


94, 387  03 


33,471  59 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA  AND   SANTA  p£  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  June.  The  mileage  has  been  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  last  report,  and  was,  December  31,  1880, 
as  follows : 

Miles. 

The  Atchison  system 1,  896 

Tho  Southern  Kansas  system 630 

The  S< >n<>ia  .system 350 

The  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  system - 401 

Lines  in  Kansas  owned  jointly  with  other  companies 96 

Total 3,373 
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In  addition  to  these  lines  the  company  is  interested  in  the  following 
railways  directly  connected  with  it,  which  are  considered  to  be  valuable 
feeders  to  the  system  : 

Miles. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  V6  Railway 84? 

California  Sou  thorn  Railroad 211 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  brauchos 918 

Indian  Territory  line,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Red  River,  Tex., nearly  completed.      252 

Total 2,228 

making  about  5,601  miles  in  the  whole  system,  to  be  further  increased 
by  a  new  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  lines  in  Kansas 
now  well  advanced,  which  will  make  the  total  mileage  not  far  from  0,500 
miles. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  amount  expended  upon 
improvements  in  all  departments.  The  whole  track  of  the  main  line  in 
Kansas  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails.  There  are  195  miles  well  ballasted. 
The  track,  buildings,  road-bed  and  equipment  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  301  locomotives,  298  of  which  are  equip- 
ped with  automatic  brakes.  1  n  passenger  service  there  are  264  cars  all 
equipped  with  train  brakes,  Miller  platforms  and  couplers;  in  freight 
service  there  are  9,777  cars,  7,945  of  which  have  train  brakes;  for  offi- 
cial use  and  road  repairs  there  are  now  706  cars  of  all  kinds. 

There  had  been  patented  to  this  company  by  the  United  States  to 
December  31,  1886,  3,331,920.04  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  had  been 
sold.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  these  sales  amounted  to  $10,963,- 
741.31.  There  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $1,178,256 
principal,  and  $105,561.32  interest,  making  a  total  of  $1,343,817.32. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company,  December 

31,  188G. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $7, 041, 000  00 

Interest  on  same 210,435  00 

Other  funded  debt 23,890,000  00 

Interest  on  same 554,  442  HI 

Dividends  unpaid 991,10*7  00 

Notes  payable 2(18,900  00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouebers 2,900,269  93 

Accounts  with  subscribers  under  circulars  57  and  58 1, 107,050  00 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 121,205  40 

Accounts  payable 2, 122,241  32 

Renewal  and  improvement-fund  account 500,  000  00 

Fire-insurance  fund  account 103,386  24 

Land-grant  trust  account 3, 928, 526  39 

Sundry  book  and  suspeuso  accounts 367, 637  03 

Canceled-bond  account 2,490,000  00 

Total  debt 40,692,261  22 

Capital  stock 04,893,250  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 111,585,511  22 
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ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures $20,308,018  h 

Equipment 0,421,079  20 

Interest  in  auxiliary  roads 61, 096, 225  55 

Seven-eighths  interest  in  steamship  City  of  Topeka 121,  517  97 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,940,302  13 

Cash 1,878,592  77 

Bonds  of  auxiliary  roads  owned  by  company 1, 740, 000  00 

Pottawatomie  laud  account 25,283  07 

Miscellaneous  investments 3,653,855  11 

Due  from  the  United  States 322, 559  87 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 31,799  16 

Bills,  notes,  and  accounts  receivable 3,  314, 186  59 

Advances  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 3, 069, 057  10 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 279,  386  10 

Duo  from  other  companies  on  account  of  advances 1,565,981  61 

Due  from  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Railroad  Company 1,344,516  49 

Total  assets 119,112,360  91 

Surplus '    7,526,849  69 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

llailroad  Company. 


KAUNINCS. 

Passenger  

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  <>f  cava 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

•   Total 

Not  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 


Tear  ending 
Dec.  31,  1880. 


$3,4:11,105  82 

9,678,418  1? 

201,703  33 

298,319  31 

147,  1(^5  23 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


$3, 230,  847  83 

9,317,703  IS 

279,  005  01 

305,  237  43 

129,508  24 


13,846,791  80       13,208,901  09 


1,950,710  17 
1,812,295  62 
1,828,100  09 

903,  943  52 
354,709  12 


1,739,594  39 
1,849,141  29 
1,720,899  61 

812,  546  78 
341.  08!)  66 


1,  872.  02 


Difference 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase . 
tncrease . 
Increase . 
Decrease 
Increase . 


Increase 


Increase . . 
Decrease  . 
Increase . . 
Increase . . 
Increase . . 


Amount. 


$191,257  99 

360,714  99 

12,  158  32 

0.918  12 
17, 070  99 


577,890  17 


211,121  78 
36,  845  07 

107,200  48 
01,390  74 
13,  079  40 


ATLANTIC   AND   PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  mileage  operated  by  tliis  company  is  now  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  toMojave,  Cal 815.3 

Gallup  to  Coal  Bank 3.3 

Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  to  Prescott,  Ariz 74.0 

Arizona  Mineral  Belt  Railway 18.0 

Total 910.6 
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The  Central  Division  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  to  Sapulpa,  Ind.  T.,  111.7  miles 
is  owned  by  this  company,  but  is  operated  by  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railway  Company. 

An  inspection  of  this  road  was  not  practicable. 

Since  the  reorganization,  January  31,  1880,  the  sum  of  $6G2,801  has 
been  realized  from  the  sale  of  lauds  and  $177,G9S.98  is  due  on  time  sales  • 
there  are  23,037.30  acres  of  laud  still  owned  by  the  company. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  December  31,  1886. 

LIABILITIES. 

First- mortgage  bonds    $18,785,500  00 

Interest  on  funded  debt 345,071  32 

Other  funded  debt 14, 008, 034  00 

Bills  payable  * 5,018,755  03 

Accounts  payable 028,  504  54 

Trustees  under  tripartite  agreement 1,500,000  00 

Total  debt 40,885,864  89 

Capital  stock 64,810,300  00 


Total  stock  and  debt 105,09(5,104  80 


ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 102,035,470  89 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  band 219,  277  44 

Cash  on  hand 347,654  07 

Accounts  receivable 51,736  64 


Total  assets. 


102, 054, 139  04 


Deficit 3,042,025  85 


Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expense*  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Company. 


Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


EXPENSES. 


Conducting  transportation  . 

M  ainteuance  of  way 

Motive  po  vver 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 


Total 


Deficit- 

Net  earnings 


Average  miles  operated 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1880. 


Eear  bnding 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
Decrease. 


$558,  723  26 

891,830  09 

63,  506  lo 

40,  598  88  | 

3,  438  58  i 


$424, 198  34  Increase  . 

1,  107,  405  hT  Deerea.se 

41,  093  32  Increase  . 

65,456  17  Decrease 

6,  088  33  Decrease 


Amount. 


$134,524  92 

215,575  78 

21,812  78 

18,857  29 

2, 049  75 


1,564,096  91         1,644,842  03      Decrease 


745  12 


943,816  72 
282,  453  02 
133,  746  20 
121,018  21  t 

85,  851  79 


868.  302  90 
396,  383  70 

103,045  17 
112,375  66 
105,735  20 


1,506,880  00  |       1,585,842  69 


2,  789  09 


815  00 


Increase . 
Decrease 
Increase . 
Increase  . 
Decrease 


Decrease 


Decrease 


75,  513  76 

113,930  08 

3!),  701  09 

8,  042  55 

19,883  41 


18,950  69 


01,788  43 


*  The  sum  of  $2,774,513.04  has  been  paid  by  the  sale  of  lands  to  a  trustee,  but  the 
notes  for  this  amount  have  not  yet  been  surrendered  and  the  account  "bills-paya- 
ble "  adjusted. 
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TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  only  report  received  from  this  company  related  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Pacific  division,  and  this  a  very  meager  one,  the  mileage  being 
same  as  last  year.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with 
56-pound  steel  rails.  The  average  number  of  ties  is  2,800  per  mile;  there 
are  only  89  miles  ballasted. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  41  locomotives,  14  cars  in  passenger  serv- 
ice, equipped  with  Westinghouse  train  brakes,  Miller  platforms  and 
couplers;  847  cars  of  all  kinds  are  used  in  freight  and  road  repair  serv- 
ice. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  United  States  07,969.70  acres  of 
land,  but  in  its  report  to  this  office  states  that  no  sales  have  as  yet  been 
consummated. 

The  report  of  the  company  gives  no  account  of  its  financial  condition 
or  the  business  of  its  road. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   RALROAD   COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

An  inspection  of  this  road  was  not  practicable.  The  mileage  is  as 
follows : 

Miles. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Tics  Finos,  owned 100.  49 

Carnadero,  Cal.,  to  San  Miguel,  owned 125.99 

Huron,  Cal.,  to  State  line  near  Yuma,  owned 528.61 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  San  Pedro,  owned 24.  65 

Mojave,  Cal.,  to  Needles,  owned 242.51 

Total  owned 1,022.25 

Castro vi lie  Junction  to  Monterey,  leased 15. 12 

Pajaro  to  Santa  Cruz,  leased 21.  20 

Aptos  to  Monte  Vista,  leased 5.  00 

Total  length  of  road 1,063.57 

The  line  from  Mojave  to  the  Needles  is  operated  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails  weigh- 
ing 5G  and  GO  pounds  per  yard.  The  iron  rails  are  of  56  pounds'  weight. 
The  ties  are  generally  redwood  or  red  cedar,  from  2,640  to  2,072  per  mile. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock :  83  locomotives,  GS  of 
which  have  the  Westinghouse  train  brakes,  128  cars  used  in  passenger 
service,  and  2,005  cars  for  freight  and  repair  service. 

Work  upon  the  extension  of  the  road  south  from  San  Miguel  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  so  that  trains  may  soon  be  running  from  San 
Francisco  to  Templetown,  about  222  miles,  and  from  Newhall  north- 
ward to  Santa  Barbara,  94  miles,  which  will  be  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  miles  of  new  road. 

There  had  been  patented  by  the  Government  1,229,015.07  acres  of 
land  to  December  31, 1886,  of  which  1,024,009.58  acres  had  been  sold 
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by  the  company.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sales  to  that  date  amounted 
to  $4,116,780.00.  There  was  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  the 
sum  of  $2,253,821.75  principal  and  $47,803.30  in  interest,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $2,301,085.05. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  December  31,  188G. 

LIABILITIES. 

Fi rst-mortgage  bonds $33.  303,  000  00 

Interest  on  first-mortgago  bonds 3,  330  00 

Accounts  payable Ill,  697  38 

Sinking  fund  uninvested 1,  000  00 

Total  debt A 33,740,027  38 

Capital  stock 45,994,800  00 

Total  stock  and  debt '. 70,  744,727  38 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 70,  608,  374  82 

Equipment 3,400,501  11 

Real  estate  other  than  road 657,  675  32 

Cash 72,277  47 

Accounts  receivable 114,  064  72 

Due  from  the  United  States 'M  (57 

Total  assets 83,043,021  11 

Surplus 4,108,203  73 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


EARNINGS. 

Passengor 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

EXPENSES. 

Cond acting  transportation. 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Net  earnings 

A  verago  miles  operated  . . . 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1886. 


$693,  657  34 

889,431  40 

14,156  12 

17,761  28 

34,  818  69 


Year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1885. 


$600,  750  78 

603,  717  09 

13,571  76 

17,984  72 

393,  548  71 


1,649,824  83  |       1,629,573  96 


220.305  55 
220,  688  04 

207.306  13 
54,  676  47 

168,764  86 


871,741  05 


215,507  53 
169,191  02 
187,  302  78 
49,487  06 
168,  102  99 


789,  591  38 


778,  083  78 
226.~5T 


839,  982  58 


334.  84 


Difference 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Decrease 
Decrease 


Increase . 


Increase . 
Increase 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Increase . 


Amount. 


$92,  906  56 

285,713  41 

584  36 

223  44 

358,  730  02 


JO,  250,  87 


4, 798  02 
51,497  02 
20,  003  35 

5,189  41 

661  87 


Increase 


82, 149  67 


Decrease 


61,  898  80 


Decrease 


8.33 


Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

Commissioner, 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 

Washington,  September  1,  18S7. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  inspection 
of  railroads  coming  under  the 'supervision  of  this  Bureau,  made  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  of  the  present  3Tear,  and  embracing  the 
following  roads  :  Sioux  City  and  Paciiic;  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific? 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph;  Missouri  Pacific;  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mount- 
ain and  Southern;  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe;  Southern  Kansas; 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska;  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  ;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Paciiic. 

SIOUX  CITY  AND   PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  June,  in  company  with  the  general  man- 
ager and  his  assistants. 

The  mileage  operated  December  31,  188G,  was  107.42. 

Miles. 

Main  lino,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Fremont,  Ncbr 101.58 

Branch,  California  Junction  to  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 5.84 

The  sidings  on  main  line  and  branch  amount  to  22.58  miles.  There 
are  now  in  the  track  Gl  miles  of  GO- pound  steel  rails,  and  46.52  miles  of 
56-pound  iron  rails.  Angle  bars  are  used  upon  the  steel  and  plain  fish 
bars  upon  the  iron  rails.  Some  improvement  has  been*  made  in  the 
track  since  last  year,  the  surface  being  now  quite  fair.  Many  new  ties 
have  been  put  in  and  the  drainage  improved,  but,  as  the  track  is  with- 
out ballast,  a  good  surface  and  line  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

A  new  passenger  house  is  being  built  at  California  Junction,  and 
some  improvements  made  in  the  sidings. 

Additions  have  been  made4,  to  the  telegraph  line,  so  that  there  are  now 
340  miles  of  wire  in  use.  The  road  is  very  well  fenced,  the  additions 
during  the  past  year  having  increased  the  total  length  to  217.G9  miles. 
The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  condition,  having  been  slightly  increased 
during  the  year.  It  now  consists  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  being 
55.37  tons;  14  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  have  Westinghouse  brakes 
and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  90  box,  20  stock,  40  flat,  12  caboose, 
and  40  miscellaneous  cars  in  freight  and  road  service. 

The  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  which  extends 
northwesterly  from  Fremont,  Nebr.,  into  Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territo- 
ries, is  now  operating  a  line  into  Rapid  City,  Dak.,  with  a  branch  to 
Douglas,  Wyo.,  also  other  branches  in  ^Nebraska,  making  a  total  of  800 
miles,  which  should  considerably  increase  the  business  of  the  Sioux  City 
and  I'acitic  Railroad  Com-pany. 
1194 
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CENTRAL   BRANCH   UNION  PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 

The  inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  June  in  company  with  the 
superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  division,  by  whose  courtesy  I 
was  enabled  to  go  over  the  greater  part  ol  the  connecting  lines  west 
from  Waterville.  The  subsidized  portion,  which  is  100  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  is  now  in  very  fair  condition, 
some  improvements  having  been  made  in  the  station  buildings  as  well 
as  in  tin1  track  and  roadbed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  small  force  em- 
ployed upon  the  track,  the  alignment  and  surface  have  not  been  so  well 
kept  up  as  would  seem  to  be  really  economical. 

The  stone-breaker  at  the  Bigelow  quarry  is  working  quite  steadily, 
making  very  good  ballast,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  out  a 
large  quantity.  About  17,000  new  ties  were  put  under  the  track  in  1886. 
Nearly  5  miles  of  track  was  ballasted  with  stone,  which  makes  about 
one-half  the  main  line  now  fairly  ballasted. 

A  small  quantity  of  52  pound  steel  rails  was  laid,  thus  making  the 
whole  of  the  main  track  of  steel. 

Nineteen  and  titty-six  qne-hundredths  miles  of  wire  fence  have  been 
built  in  the  year.  A  new  station  house  has  been  put  up  at  Frankfort, 
and  some  improvement  made  at  Corning  station. 

Beyond  Waterville  the  track  and  buildings  are  in  fair  condition, 
nearly  87,000  ties  and  10  miles  of  steel  rails  of  52  and  00  pounds  having 
been  put  in  at  various  points,  besides  over  5  miles  of  rock  ballast. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  fencing  during  the  past  year,  more 
than  1-51  miles  of  substantial  wire  fence  having  been  built.  The  bridges 
have  been  kept  in  good  repair,  but  uot  much  new  work  has  been  done 
upon  them.  The  rolling  stock  is  kept  in  good  working  condition,  and 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  no  increase  having  been  made. 

The  shops  and  yard  at  Atchison  have  not  been  well  kept  up,  as  the 
company  has  for  some  time  intended  to  put  up  several  new  buildings, 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  shops,  and  make  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
yard  to  suit  the  increasing  business  of  that  station  ;  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  this  work  will  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  It 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  all  the  working  operations  upon  this  road  are 
managed  with  great  economy ;  otherwise  the  company  would  not  be 
able  to  make  so  good  a  report  of  net  earnings  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  road  in  very  fair  condition. 

The  Denver  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Hock  Island  and  Pacific  Kail- 
way,  which  is  now  being  built  from  Saint  Joseph  westward  through  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  in  Kansas,  will  no  doubt  reduce  the  business 
of  the  Central  Branch  considerably,  and  may  render  it  necessary  for  an 
extension  to  be  made  from  Lenora  or  Stockton  in  order  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  trade  beyond  these  points. 

HANNIBAL   AND   SAINT   JOSEPH   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  June,  being  accompanied  over  the  road 
by  the  general  manager  and  the  superintendent.  The  mileage  operated 
is  as  follows : 

OWNED. 

Miles. 

Main  line,  Hannibal  to  Saint  Joseph,  Mo '206.  41 

Branches : 

Cameron  to  Kansas  City,  Mo 54. 13 

Palmyra  to  West  Quincy,  Mo 12.77 

Saint  Joseph  to  Winthrop,  Mo 19.47 

Total  owned 292.73 
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LEASED  ROADS. 

Hannibal  Union  Depot  Company's  track .17 

Between  Qnincy,  111. ,  and  Palmyra,  Mo 1. 98 

Saint  Joseph  Union  Depot  Company's  track .38 

Chicago  and  Alton  Bridge  and  Atchison  Union  Depot  Company .48 

Kansas  City  Union  Depot  Company's  track .27 

Total  leased 3.28 

The  track  and  road-bed  have  been  well  kept  up,  and  are  iti  much  bet- 
ter condition  generally  than  at  the  time  of  last  inspection,  which  was 
soon  after  the  road  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Chicago,  Burling 
ton  and  Quiucy  Railway.  The  road-bed  has  been  widened  in  many 
places,  grades  have  been  reduced,  and  the  cuttings  better  drained; 
many  new  ties  and  steel  rails  have  been  used,  more  ballast  put 
under  the  track,  and  the  surface  as  well  as  alignment  made  much 
better. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  bridges  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  station  buildings. 

The  shops  at  Hannibal  are  not  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  usual 
standard  of  this  company's  buildings.  After  the  machine  shop  was 
burned  in  1884,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  old  tools  were  destroyed, 
there  was  nothing  farther  done  to  improve  these  shops  except  by  pur- 
chasing some  new  machinery  and  making  temporary  changes  to  give 
room  for  doing  the  small  amount  of  work  allotted  to  them.  The  force 
has  been  mostly  employed  in  rebuilding  freight  cars,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  repairs  of  rolling  stock,  also  in  constructing  locomotives,  of 
which  there  were  live  well  advanced. 

MISSOURI   PACIFIC  RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

This  company  owned  and  operated  upon  December  31,  188G,  1,103 
miles  ot  road,  viz  : 

Miles. 

Mm  in  line,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  owned 4(J4 

Branch  lines  owned 4H8 

Branch  lines  leased 121 

The  property  is  kept  in  good  serviceable  condition  in  all  depart- 
ments j  improvements  are  made  in  the  stability  of  the  road-bed,  such  as 
patting  iron  truss  bridges,  iron  girders,  and  good  stone  masonry  in 
place  of  wooden  structures.  The  passenger  equipment  is  kept  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  progressive  railways,  while  there  seems  to  be  close 
supervision  to  check  any  tendency  towards  useless  expenditure.  Nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  of  the  track  of  the  above  lines  are  laid 
with  steel  rails,  weighing  52  to  63  pounds  per  yard;  125  miles  of  the 
branches  are  laid  with  iron,  from  52  to  50  pounds  per  yard.  There  are 
23  miles  of  second  track  on  the  main  line,  and  numerous  sidings,  equal- 
ing about  32  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  road;  cross-ties  are  laid  so 
as  to  average  about  2,805  to  the  mile. 

There  are  78  miles  ballasted  with  stone,  108  miles  with  gravel,  and 
34  miles  with  cinder.  A  little  more  than  752  miles  of  fence  is  now 
built. 

The  equipment  consists  of  229  locomotives,  52  of  which  are  equipped 
with  automatic  train-brakes;  159  cars  used  in  passenger  service,  all 
equipped  with  Miller  platforms  and  couplers  and  automatic  brakes; 
8,330  cars  are  used  in  freight  and  road  repair  service. 
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The  linos  of  railway  now  embraced  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  system, 
which  are  owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  this  company  December 
31,  1886,  are  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway 1, 103 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway (J2:i 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 1,380 

International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad 775 

GalveBtOD,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad f>0 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad 388 

Sedalia,  Warsaw  and  Southern  Railroad 42 

Total 4,007 

The  length  of  new  lines  constructed  in  188(5  and  put  in  operation  is 
517  miles,  leaving  758  miles  now  under  construction  and  partly  com- 
pleted. It  is  probable  that  by  the  completion  of  some  of  these  lines, 
and  by  obtaining  fall  control  of  other  roads,  for  which  negotiations  are 
now  in  progress,  this  system  may  be  increased  in  July,  1887,  to  more 
than  0,400  miles. 

SAINT  LOUIS,   IRON  MOUNTAIN   AND   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  June,  in  company  with  the 
superintendent,  the  examination  being  confined  to  the  main  line  be- 
tween Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Tex  ark  ana,  Ark.  The  length  of  main  line 
and  branches  December  31,  1880,  was  923  miles;  since  that  date  other 
lines  and  extensions  have  been  added,  making  the  mileage  as  follows, 
viz  : 

Miles. 

Main  line,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Texarkana,  Ark 490 

Branches: 

Mineral  Point  to  Potosi,  Mo 4 

Bismarck  to  Belmont,  Mo 120 

Poplar  Bluff  to  Bird's  Point,  Mo 74 

Neelyville  to  Doniphan,  Mo 20 

Knobel  to  Helena,  Ark 140 

Newport  to  Cushman,  Ark 41 

Gurdou  to  Camden,  Ark 34 

Allenville  to  Jackson,  Mo 10 

Litte  Rock  to  Arkansas  City,  Ark 113 

Trippe  to  Warren,  Ark 40 

Total  now  operated 1,101 

The  condition  of  the  track  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be  where  plenty 
of  good  ties  are  used  with  steel  rails  and  a  fair  amount  of  ballast,  the 
road  repair  force  being  very  small  for  the  amount  of  work  required  on 
a  road  of  so  much  tonnage,  and  where  passenger  trains  are  run  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  per  hour.  There  has  been  considerable  work  done  in 
widening  some  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments ;  in  several  places  the 
track  has  been  raised  where  the  original  grade  was  subject  to  overflow. 
Several  iron  bridges  have  been  put  up  in  place  of  wooden  structures, 
aiul  good  masonry  abutments  built.  Near  Kimswick  a  new  iron  bridge 
has  been  erected;  north  of  DeSoto  there  is  another  recently  rebuilt; 
between  Corning  and  Knobel,  over  the  Black  River,  there  is  another 
iron  bridge  well  advanced.  There  has  been  a  new  span  of  iron  put  up 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  River  near  Little  Rock,  in  place  of  a 
Pratt  combination. 

The  buildings  at  Saint  Louis  station  seem  to  be  large  enough,  and 
side-tracks  well  arranged,  but  at  the  time  of  inspection  the  sidings  were 
considerably  crowded. 
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The  Little  Rock  shops  are  of  wood  ;  they  are  quite  small  and  very 
much  crowded,  not  having-  machinery  and  tools  enough  to  do  the  work 
of  the  road  promptly  nor  with  economy.  The  engine  house  is  too  small 
to  cover  one-hall' of  the  engines  stationed  there,  and  consequently  much 
of  the  ordinary  repairs  to  them  must  be  done  in  the  open  yard.  The  pas 
senger  house  is  apparently  too  small  for  the  business  of  so  important  a 
station,  being  inconvenient  and  much  crowded.  The  iron  bridge  over 
the  Red  River  at  Fulton,  Ark.,  which  was  built  in  1880,  appears  to  be 
in  excellent  condition. 

TexarJcana. — The  passenger  house,  which  was  burned  sometime  ago, 
has  not  been  replaced  on  account  of  a  failure  to  agree  with  other  parties 
interested  upon  a  satisfactory  location.  The  engine  house  and  other 
buildings  arc  of  wood,  and  small  lor  the  business  of  such  a  large  town. 
.  The  company's  report  of  December 31,  1886,  showed  that  in  the  main 
line  and  branches  there  were  then  24  miles  of  track  laid  with  40-pound 
iron,  4  miles  with  45-pound,  34  miles  with  52-pound  and  96  miles  with 
56-pound,  in  all  158  miles  of  iron;  Ihere  were  28  miles  laid  with  52- 
pound  steel,  235  miles  with  56-pound, 405  miles  with  00  pound,  80  miles 
with  63-pound,  and  11  miles  with  70  pound  rails,  making  in  all  705 
miles  laid  with  steel. 

The  rolling  stock  at  same  date  was  1 5S  locomotives,  52  passenger  cars, 
43  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars  in  passenger  service;  the  freight 
equipment  \\as  2,383  box  cars,  527  sfo"k,  866  Hat,  304  coal,  L28  refrig- 
erator, SO  caboose,  and  27  for  road-repair  service,  making  in  all  4,315. 
Additional  engines  and  cars  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  being 
delivered. 

The  Memphis  Branch  Kail  way  is  being  constructed  for  this  company 
between  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  and  Bopefteld,  opposite  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
this  will  be  00  miles  in  length,  and  may  prove  a  valuable  feeder  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA    AND   SANTA    FK    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

The  inspection  of  this  year  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  main 
line  between  Lawrence  and  Cool  id  ge,  near  the  western  boundary  of 
Kansas. 

The  total  mileage  operated  by  this  company  December  31,  1380,  was 
.'),.'37.*S  miles,  viz : 

Mill-. 

The  Atchison  system 1,  89o 

The  Southern  Kansas  system <>:><) 

The  Son ora  system 350 

The  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  system 401 

Leavenworth  to  Kferiden,  Ivans.,  one-half  owned     2.i 

Bnrlingame  to  Manhattan,  Kans.,  one-half  owned 28 

Wichita  to  Cullison,  Kans.,  one-half  owned '. 45 

Iii  addition  to  these  lines  the  company  is  interested  in  the  following 
roads  directly  connected  with  it,  which  are  considered  to  be  valuable 
feeders  to  the  Atchison  system  : 

Miles. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe*  Railway H47 

( lalifornia  Southern  Railroad 12 L 1 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  branches D1H 

Indian  Territory  line,  Arkansas  City,  Kans..  to  Red  River,  Tex.,  which  will  be 

finished  in  July,  1887 '. 252 

and  will  make  the  whole  system  to  be  5,(J0l  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California  Railway,  now  being  built  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Chicago  for  this  company,  will  be  450  miles  long, 
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which,  with  other  extensions  under  construction  in  Kansas  in  L887,  will 

make  the  whole  system  contain  about : 6,500  miles.  The  Atchison  Com- 
pany will  then  have  its  eastern  terminus  at  Chicago,  and  will  operate 
its  own  continuous  lines  thence  to  Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  important  city 
of  (ialveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  to  (iuaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia; to  San  Diego  and  Santa  .Monica,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also 
have  direct  railway  connections  with  San  Francisco  and  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  friendly  lines. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  quite  a  large  sum  expended  upon 
the  track,  the  road-bed,  buildings,  and  bridges,  in  addition  to  side  tracks 
and  the  rolling  stock,  which  was  rendered  necessary  for  managing  the 
large  volume  of  business  expected  from  the  recent  opening  of  new  lines 
in  Kansas,  Texas,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  track  of  the  main  line  in  Kansas  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails  weigh-. 
ing  from  52  to  57  pounds  per  yard;  the  ties  are  laid  close,  averaging 
about  2,992  to  the  mile.  There  are  17.'>  miles  well  ballasted  with  stone, 
and  22  miles  with  gravel  and  sand.  The  road  is  well  supplied  with  sid- 
ings, there  being,  in  addition  to  the  second  track,  over  111  miles,  or 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  main  line. 

The  rollingstock  has  been  kept  in  excellent  order;  it  now  includes  361 
locomotives,  298  being  fitted  with  automatic  brakes;  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  ready  for  service  being  55  tons.  In  passenger  service  there 
are  264  cars,  all  equipped  with  train  brakes  and  Miller  platform,  and 
couplers;  in  freight  service  are 9,777  cars,  7,945  of  which  have  train 
brakes;  13  of  the  fruit  cars  have  also  the  Miller  platforms  and  couplers; 
for  official  nse  and  in  road-repair  service  there4  are  now  70(>  cars. 

STATION   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Carbondale  has  new  side-track. 

Burlingame  station-house  is  being  considerably  enlarged;  has  ample 
sidings.     The  branch  from  Manhattan  connects  here. 

Emporia. — A  handsome  2- story  stone  building  has  been  erected  here 
for  the  passenger  service  and  station  offices. 

Strong. — The  buildings  are  small,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sidings. 
Stone  abutments  are  being  built  for  anew  iron  bridge  near  the  station. 

Florence  has  station  grounds  well  arranged,  having  plenty  of  sidings, 
4-stall  wooden  engine  house,  passenger  and  freight  houses,  good  el- 
evated coal  chutes,  water  tank,  and  steam  pump.  The  branches  to  El- 
linwood  and  to  Douglass  connect  here. 

Peabody  has  a  new  station  house.  The  Wichita  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  crosses  about  one-fourth  mile 
west  from  the  station. 

Newton,  a  very  important  station,  has  9-stall  stone  engine  house,  20- 
pocket  coal  chute  and  platform,  iron  turntable,  oil-house,  aud  shops  for 
small  repairs,  large  brick  hotel  building,  and  office  building.  The  Mc- 
Pherson  branch  of  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  crosses  here,  and  the  Wich- 
ita branch  joins.main  line  at  this  point. 

Halstead  is  junction  poiut  with  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
way, having  liberal  station  grounds  and  long  sidings. 

Burrton. — The  Kansas  Midland  crosses  here. 

Hutchinson  has  combination  house,  a  fair  amount  of  sidings,  2-stall 
engine-house,  and  tank  with  windmill.  The  Wichita  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  comes  in  here  from  the  south  and  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  the  vicinity  of  Sterling. 
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Nicl-erson  has  abundance  of  sidings,  2-story  passenger  bouse,  2j-stall 

engine  house,  small  repair  shops,  and  elevated  coal  chute  with 40 pockets. 

Sterling  has  combination  house,  now  being  enlarged. 

Ellinwood,  junction  with  branch  from  Florence,  has  2-story  passen- 
ger house,  small  freight  house,  9-stall  stone  engine-house,  elevated  coal 
track,  tank,  and  liberal  station  grounds. 

Great  Bend. — A  branch  is  in  operation  from  here  to  Ness  City,  G5  miles 
west. 

Lamed  is  junction  point  with  branch  to  Burdette.  The  crossing  of 
the  Denver,  Memphis  and  Atlantic,  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  is  about  one  mile  north  from  the  station. 

Kinsley. — The  Hutchinson  branch  comes  in  near  the  east  end  of  the 
station.  There  is  a  combination  house,  hotel,  and  eating  house  of  wood  ; 
3-stall  wooden  engine  house  with  tank,  windmill,  and  steam  pump;  ele- 
vated coal  chutes  ;  stone  foundation  is  now  laid  for  new  offices. 

Dodge  has  small  passenger  house,  large  freight  house,  8-stall  engine 
house,  tank,  elevated  coal  chutes,  and  liberal  side  tracks. 

Garden  City  has  a  wooden  passenger  building,  new  freight  house,  and 
long  side  tracks. 

Coolidge  has  elevated  coal  track  with  40  chutes,  good  24-stall  engine 
house,  high  tank,  oil  house  of  stone,  oiliee  and   smith   shop  of  wood, 
stone  house  for  pumping  engine,  hotel,  2-story  passenger  house,  ice 
house,  and  a  convenient  building  for  the  use  of  train   men.     The  sta 
tion  grounds  are  of  good  width  and  length. 

The  track  between  Lawrence  and  Coolidge  is  in  excellent  condition; 
the  drainage  is  good,  ballast  is  of  sufficient  depth  in  nearly  all  places, 
defective  ties  are  promptly  replaced  by  good  oak  ties;  there  were  but 
few  defective  rails  in  the  main  track,  and  new  rails  were  on  hand  tore- 
place  them.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  stubs  have  been  removed  and 
excellent  safety  switches  put  in  their  places.  New  buildings  have  been 
put  up  at  several  stations,  and  enlargements  made  at  others,  giving  ev- 
idence that  the  whole  property  is  kept  not  only  in  good  order,  but  is 
being  improved  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  of  business. 

A  new  iron  bridge  of  103  feet  span,  an  iron  girder  of  30  feet,  and  90 
feet  of  new  trestle  have  been  put  up  during  the  year,  and  additions 
made  to  the  arch  and  box  culverts. 

SOUTHERN   KANSAS   RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

The  main  line  was  inspected  in  June  in  company  with  an  assistant 
of  the  chief  engineer,  the  portion  examined  being  from  Lawrence  to 
Cherryvale. 

The  Southern  Kansas  System  comprises  the  following  lines : 

Miles. 

Lawrence  to  end  of  track  south  from  Coffeeville,  Kans 143.33 

Lawrence  Junction  to  Holliday 45.  87 

Ottawa  to  Emporia 56.  42 

Burlington  Junction  to  Burlington 42.21 

Chanute  to  Frontenac 51.  00 

Cherry  Vale  to  Medicine  Lodge 181.54 

Wellington  to  Ilunnewell ' 18.35 

Attica  to  Kiowa '22.41 

Extension  from  Kiowa,  Kans.,  into  Indian  Territory. GO.  17 

Total  in  operation  December  31,  188G 030.  30 

The  principal  improvements  betwreen  Lawrence  and  Cherry  Vale  are 
as  follows: 

Ottawa. — ^New  freight  house  of  wood,  and  a  large  amount  of  grading 
done,  giving  abundance  of  track  room,  which  has  been  much  needed  at 
this  station. 
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Colony. — New  wooden  passenger-house,  more  side  tracks,  and  a  good 
arrangement  of  switches  and  transfer  tracks. 

Ghanute. — Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  grounds  5  anew 
combination-house  has  been  built,  also  an  elevated  track  for  coal-chutes, 
and  liberal  additions  made  to  the  sidings. 

Cherry  Vale. — At  this  station  there  is  a  moderate  sized  passenger-house 
of  wood,  part  of  it  having  two  stories;  coal  platform,  small  house  for 
supplies,  an  elevated  water-tank,  sand-house,  small  smith-shop,  6-stall 
engine-house  of  wood  in  tolerable  order.  The  yard  is  kept  in  very  cred- 
itable condition  and  has  sufficient  sidings. 

The  track  is  kept  in  quite  fair  condition  generally,  but  there  are  still 
many  rails  considerably  worn,  and  not  a  few  defective  ties  that  should 
be  removed;  ballast  is  also  needed  on  much  of  the  road,  and  probably 
could  be  put  under  the  track  at  moderate  cost,  for  there  are  many  places 
where  a  good  quality  of  stone  that  can  be  easily  broken  can  be  obtained 
from  the  cuttings,  particularly  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  road. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  order  and  apparently  sufficient  for  pres- 
ent needs,  and  the  whole  property  seems  to  be  well  cared  for,  which 
might  be  expected  of  such  an  important  part  of  the  Atchison  system. 

The  extension  of  the  line  from  Kiowa,  Kans.,  southwesterly  towards 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  steadily  prosecuted  with  the  intention  of  having  about 
150  miles  more  in  operation  early  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

BURLINGTON   AND   MISSOURI   RIVER  RAILROAD   IN  NEBRASKA. 

Inspection  was  made  in  July  of  the  line  extending  from  Denver,  via 
Kenesaw  and  Lincoln,  to  Omaha.  The  mileage  operated  by  this  com- 
pany is  2,100  miles  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Pacific  Junction,  Iowa,  to  Kearney,  Nebr 196 

Omaha  to  Oreapolis,  Nebr 17 

Omaha  to  Ashland,  Nebr 31 

Ashland  to  Wahoo,  Nebr 19 

Crete  to  Wymore,  Nebr 42 

Nebraska  City  to  Ravenna,  Nebr 181 

Ravenna  to  Whitman,  Nebr Kit; 

Nebraska  City  to  Beatrice,  Nebr 1)4 

Central  City  to  Hastings,  Nebr 47 

De  Witt  to  Superior,  Nebr - 85 

Falls  City  to  Nemaha,  Nebr 2ft 

Atchison,  Kans.,  to  Columbus,  Nebr '220 

Table  Rock  to  Red  Cloud,  Nebr    117 

Fairmont  to  Chester,  Nebr 48 

Odell,  Nebr.,  to  Concordia,  Kans 72 

Republican,  Nebr.,  to  Oberlin,  Kans 78 

Edgar  to  Curtis,  Nebr 154 

Hastings  to  Oxford,  Nebr 10(i 

Kenesaw,  Nebr.,  to  Denver,  Col 372 

This  shows  an  increase  of  470  miles  of  branch  lines  constructed  dar- 
ing the  year,  principally  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Ne- 
braska. 

More  than  500  miles  of  new  lines  are  now  being  built  for  this  company 
in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of 
road-bed  and  track  during  the  past  year  ;  many  new  sidings  have  been 
made,  some  have  been  enlarged,  and  extensions  made  to  some  of  the 
station  buildings. 

Deliver  has  a  large  brick  freight-house  with  two  stories  for  the  office 
portion.  At  some  distance  from  this  is  the  shop  yard,  which  has  a  10- 
int  87  v  2— -70 
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stall  brick  engine-house  with  wooden  roof,  the  building  being  rather 
short  for  the  usual  length  of  the  ordinary  locomotive.  Tart  of  this  is 
used  for  repair-shop,  having  a  small  engine  with  upright  boiler,  pump 
for  water  supply  to  tank,  planer,  upright  drill,  lathe,  and  a  few  other 
tools  for  wood  and  ironwork  needed  in  small  repairs.  The  office  and 
supply  building  is  of  wood;  there  is  a  good  iron  turn-table  and  high 
water  tank.     The  track  room  is  rather  small. 

Akron  has  two  story  combination-house,  hotel  and  eating  house,  5- 
stall  brick  engine-house,  partly  used  as  repair-shop,  tank,  ice-house, 
and  yard  of  good  size,  and  kept  neatly. 

Culberteon. — A  branch  is  being  built  from  here  towards  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  The  station  buildings  are  two-story  combination-house,  pump- 
house,  tank,  and  windmill. 

McCook  is  a  division  terminal  ;  it  has  a  large  combination-house,  ice- 
bouse,  two- story  hotel  of  wood,  15-stall  brick  engine-house,  part  usi^l 
as  a  machine  shop,  mechanic's  office  of  wood,  and  large  sheds  for  coal. 

Oxford  has  two-stall  engine-house  of  wood,  turn-table,  tank,  windmill, 
two-story  hotel  and  eating-house,  small  freight  house,  and  a  new  pas- 
senger house  nearly  finished.  The  junction  with  line  to  Amboy,  Wy- 
more,  and  Atchison  is  2.2  miles  east  of  the  station. 

Holdredge  has  become  quite  an  important  station  ;  the  buildings  are 
a  huge  combination-house,  tank,  ice-house,  turn-table  and  steam  pump. 
The  branch  from  Edgar,  which  joins  the  main  line  at  this  place  and  is 
now  in  operation  westward  as  far  as  Curtis,  will  soon  be  extended  to 
connect  with  the  Cheyenne  line  now  being  built  from  Culbertson. 

Kenesaw  is  the  junction  point  with  the  subsidized  portion  of  the  road. 

Hastings  is  an  important  station;  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 
Railway  crosses  here;  the  branch  to  Amboy  leaves  here;  tin4  junction 
with  branch  to  Central  City  is  about  2  miles  east    from  the  station. 

Sutton. — The  Fairfield  branch  of  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Kail- 
way  crosses  about  a  mile  east  from  the  station. 

Fairmont  is  junction  point  with  the  branch  to  Chester;  has  large 
combination  house,  elevated  coal-shed,  lank,  windmill,  and  stock  pens. 

Crete. — A  good  business  station;  has  L'  stall  wooden  engine  house, 
turn-table,  new  tank,  large  combination -house,  and  coal  shed  ;  junction 
with  branch  to  Beatrice.  The  new  line  being  built  from  here  north- 
ward to  Milford  will  shorten  the  distance  considerably  between  Beatrice 
and  Columbus. 

Lincoln. — This  station  has  been  enlarged  and  much  improved  since 
year j  the  buildings  are  of  good  size,  the  yard  is  well  arranged, 
and  a  huge  number  of  Bid*   tracks  are  laid. 

Ashland. — The  branch  from  Wahoo  comes  in  at  this  station.  The 
new  line  to  Omaha  crosses  the  South  Platte  River  about  2  miles  north- 
east from  the  station;  the  mainline  passes  eastward  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  to  Plattsiriouth. 

Orcapolis. — The  branch  line  from  here  to  Omaha  is  10.3  miles  long; 
the  distance  to  Plattsmouth  is  i..'>  miles. 

As  usual  with  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  sys- 
tem, this  property  is  well-managed  and  kept  in  an  improving  condi- 
tion; split  switches  are  being  used  considerably;  many  trestles  have 
been  filled  with  earth,  using- cast-iron  pipes  for  waterways  instead  of  ma- 
sonry. About  3  miles  east  from  Holdredge  the  company  has  fitted  a 
place  for  burning  clay  into  a  fair  quality  of  ballast,  which  in  the  short 
time  it  has  been  tried  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well,  and 
is  made  at  very  moderate  cost. 
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SAINT  .!(>;>j;ril    AND   GRAND    [SLAND  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

[nspectiOD  was  made  in  July,  passing  over  the  road  in  the  regular 
train.     The  mileage  is  now  320.7,  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  co  Elwood,  Kans.,  being  the  Missouri  River  bridge  and  Its 

approaches .88 

Elwood,  Kans.,  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr 250.82 

Fairfield,  Nebr.,  via  Sutton  to  Stromsburg (>'.).  00 

The  track  has  been  kept  up  tolerably  well,  though  but  little  ballast 
has  been  used.  Since  the  last  inspection  many  new  ties  have  been  put 
in,  the  roadbed  improved  a  little,  and  new  steel  rails  laid,  so  that  now 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  main  line  has  been  rclaid  with  steel.  The  roll- 
ing stock  has  been  kept  in  very  fair  condition  and  has  been  somewhat 
increased. 

Atchison  and  Nebraska  Junction, — The  Atchison  line  of  the  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  River  Eailway  crosses  here  at  grade,  and  about  one- 
half  mile  west  the  Nebraska  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  crosses  under  the  road. 

Hiawatha  station  is  the  junction  place  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  :  the  buildings  are  small  and  used  jointly. 

Sabetha  is  a  small  station;  the  Nebraska  branch  of  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  crosses  under  the  road  about  one  mile 
west.  Near  Beattie  and  Borne  stations  at  several  points  a  good  quality 
of  stone  ballast  can  easily  be  obtained. 

Marysville  is  a  good  business  station,  has  large  combination-house, 
tank,  cattle  pens,  and  steam  pump  at  Blue  River,  where  a  new  iron 
bridge  with  stone  abutments  lias  been  built.  The  Beatrice  branch  of 
the  ("nion  Pacific  crosses  here. 

Hanover  station  1ms  ordinary  coal-shed  with  hand-boxes  for  load- 
ing into  tenders,  engine  house  of  wood  with  7  stalls,  iron  turn-table, 
combination-house  of  moderate  size  with  ti  good  yard,  at  the  east  end 
of  which  the  Concordia  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  .Missouri  River 
Railway  crosses.  There  is  excellent  stone  for  ballast  between  here  and 
Hollenburg,  Kans.  At  Endicott,  Nebr.,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railway  is  crossed. 

Fairbury. — From  this  station  for  about  \.\  miles  west  the  Nebraska 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  is  nearly  parallel  with 
this  road  up  to  its  point  of  crossing.  About  4  miles  beyond  the  station 
will  be  the  junction  point  of  the  new  line  to  MeCool  station,  on  the 
Fairfield  and  Stromsburg  branch. 

The  crossing  of  the  liebron  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railway,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  west  from  the  station  of  Bel- 
videre. 

Edgar  is  a  good  business  place  with  small  station  buildings.  The 
De  Witt  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railway  crosses 
at  east  end  of  the  station. 

Fairfield  has  small  combination-house,  3  stall  wooden  engine-house, 
tank,  steam-pump,  stock-pens,  and  sufficient  sidings.  The  junction, 
with  new  branch  to  Stromsburg  via  Sutton,  is  about  a  half  mile  east 
from  the  station. 

Hastings. — At  this  station  there  is  a  good  freight-house  and  new  ice- 
house, but  the  other  buildings  are  small. 

Grand  Island  is  the  terminus  of  the  road,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  main  line  of  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  company  owns  the 
buildings  and  station  grounds. 
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The  following  branch  lines  are  now  being  built  for  this  company: 
From  Fairlleld  southwest  to  Alma,  Efebr.,  about  75  miles,  and  from  Mc- 
Cool  Junction,  on  the  Stromsburg  branch  (which  is  39  miles  northward 
from  Fairfield),  in  a  southerly  direction  about  40  miles,  to  the  main 
line  near  Fairbury. 

CHICAGO,   ROCK  ISLAND  AND   PACIFIC   RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Inspection  was  made  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  road  between  Couu- 
cil  Bluffs  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  316  miles,  oO'J  of  which  constitute  tUe> 
Land-grant  portion.     The  mileage  now  operated  is  1,489.00,  viz  : 

Milca. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  owned 499.20 

Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  Kans.,  owned 384.50 

Washington,  low  a,  to  Knoxville,  owned 77.50 

Branches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  owned 1K».  70 

Leased  lines  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 'Mo.  00 

The  road  bed  is  maintained  of  good  width  and  is  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  track  is  very  well  ballasted,  generally  with  good  gravel, 
and  is  kept  in  excellent  surface  and  allignment,  and  well  drained.  There 
are  still  very  many  slab  switches  in  use  where  the  split  switch  would 
be  preferable.  The  water  stations  seep  to  be  abundant  and  the  other 
station  buildings  generally  appear  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  business, 
lion  trusses  with  good  masonry  have  in  many  places  been  built  instead 
of  renewing  the  former  wooden  trestles,  and  the  bridges  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

Keola  is  a  small  station;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way crosses  about  one-fourth  mile  west  from  the  station. 

Avoca. —  Branches  are  in  operation  to  Harlan  and  Carson  from  here; 
the  passenger-house  was  burnt  in  January  last  and  has  not  been  re- 
built ;  there  is  a  small  freight-house,  two  large  tanks,  wooden  turn- 
table, 2-stall  wooden  engine-house,  and  very  good  yard. 

Atlantic— Branches  to  Audubon  ami  Griswold  meet  here;  the  build- 
ings are:  2-stall  wooden  engine-house,  wooden  turn-table,  and  large 
passenger-house. 

Menlo  has  a  medium-size  combination-house,  plenty  of  sidings,  and  is 
junction  point  of  branch  to  Guthrie. 

Stuart,  100  miles  from  Council  Bluffs,  has  a  large  engine-house  and 
machine-shop  of  brick,  two  large  tanks,  elevated  coal-bins,  stock-pens, 
and  wooden  freight-house. 

Des  Moines  has  large  yard,  abundant  sidings,  large  station  buildings 
of  brick  ;  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Des  Moines  River  seems  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent order;  branches  to  Winterset,  Indianola,  and  to  Keokuk  con- 
nect here. 

Newton. — The  branch  to  Monroe  leaves  the  main  line  about  one-fourth 
mile  east  from  the  station  ;  there  is  a  brick  combination-house  of  good 
size  ;  station  grounds  are  quite  large. 

West  Liberty. — The  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway 
crosses  at  this  station. 

Wilton. — Branches  are  in  operation  from  here  to  Muscatine  and  to 
Lime  Kilns. 

Davenport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  is  quite  a  large 
station ;  is  the  point  of  junction  with  the  line  to  Atchison,  Saint  Joseph, 
Kansas  City,  &c,  also  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railway. 

All  the  equipment  of  this  company  seems  to  be  in  good  working  order, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  first-class  railway. 
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The  following  lines  have  been  built  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  under 
the  charter  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Kail  way  Company, 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific;  from 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  southwesterly  via  Topeka  and  Herring  ton,  to  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  2  15.:;  miles  ;  also  from  Herrington  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  73 
miles,  and  from  Ilorton  Junction,  Kans.,  northwesterly,  via  Pawnee  and 
Beatrice,  to  Nelson,  Nebr.,  166.4  miles,  being  484.7  miles  now  in  opera- 
tion, with  the  prospect  of  further  extensions  to  be  soon  put  in  use. 

RAILROAD   PROGRESS. 

The  use  of  automatic  train-brakes  and  improved  couplers  upon 
freight  cars  has  during  the  past  year  made  decided  advances;  the  care- 
ful [.rials  that  were  made  upon  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
track  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  by  the  Master  Car  Builders7  Association, 
having  resulted  in  clearly  showing  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  their  use  It  is  stated  that  on  June  1,  1887,  at  least  55,000  freight 
cars  had  been  fitted  with  automatic  train-brakes  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  and  that  the  selection  of  proper  couplers  will  probably  result, 
in  the  choice  of  some  kind  of  vertical  hooks. 

The  use  of  steel  rails  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  heavier 
patterns  are  becoming  more  common,  as  would  of  necessity  follow  the 
increased  weight  of  rolling  stock.  The  old  forms  of  wooden  bridges  are 
steadily  being  given  up  for  steel,  iron,  and  heavy  combination  designs 
of  much  greater  strength  than  were  in  general  use  ten  years  ago,  and 
in  all  these  improvements  the  hind  grant  lines  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  older  i  ail  ways  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  extension  of  some  of  the  older  roads  and  construction  of  new 
lines  were  pushed  so  rapidly  that  the  total  length  of  main  track  reported 
as  finished  December  31,  1886,  was  137,080  miles,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  Kansas,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Texas.  Should  the  same  rate 
continue  throughout  the  year,  as  now  seems  quite  likely, the  total  may 
reach  nearly  150,000  miles. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courteous  treatment  shown  by 
the  railway  officers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  during  this  inspec- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

TITOS.  nASSAED, 

Rail  oad  Engineer. 

Eon.  J.  E.  Joiinston, 

Commissioner  of  Railroads. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  J).  ft,  September  .')(>,  L887. 

Sitc:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887 : 

I  was  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  3d,and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  the5th  of  August,  L886  ;  but  having  obtained'your  permission 
to  arrange  my  private  business  before  eutering  upon  the  discharge  of 
my  duties,  I  <li<l  not  assume  personal  charge  of*  the  Office  until  the  27th 
of  September  following. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Office,  I  deemed  it  best,  after  consulta- 
tion with  you,  to  re-organize  it,  and  reduce  the  number  of  divisions  from 
seven  to  three,  thereby  promoting  efficiency  of  service  and  directness  of 
responsibility. 

These  divisions  are,  respectively,  the  Division  of  Records,  Library 
and  Museum  Division,  and  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

This  was  rendered  necessary  to  systematize  the  work  and  to  distrib- 
ute i-t  so  as  to  insure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  its  performance. 

To  the  Division  of  Records  was  assigned  the  correspondence,  index- 
ing, and  filing  of  all  communications,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Office. 

The  Library  and  Museum  Division  is  charged  with  all  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, journals,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  in  the  collections  which 
its  name  implies. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  is  charged  with  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  the  annual  report  and  other  publications  of  the  Office. 

To  the  supervision  of  each  of  these  divisions  was  assigned  an  expe- 
rienced chief,  who  became  responsible  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  the 
work  therein.  This  plan,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  worked  admirably,  and 
has  enabled  the  Office  to  respond  promptly  to  all  the  calls  that  have 
been  made  upon  it  for  information,  to  bring  up  much  work  previousl 
in  arrears,  and  to  perform  the  routine  duties  assigned  to  it  by  law. 

During  the  year  1886-'87,  this  Office  has  received,  written  letters 
11,006 ;"  acknowledgments,  43,090;  documents,  4,825,  besides  about 
.20,000  replies  to  statistical  forms  of  inquiry;  and  has  sent  out  19,354 
written  and  printed  letters,  and  distributed  218,526  copies  of  documents. 
The  statistical  forms  related  to  the  Report  for  1885-,86,  and  the  result 
appears  in  the  appendices  to  the  volume  for  that  year,  recently  com- 
pleted. 
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The  documents  received,  above  mentioned,  comprising  school  reports, 
educational  journals,  treatises  and  other  works  and  pamphlets  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  have  been  catalogued  and  tiled  in  the  Library  and 
Museum  Division,  wherein  the  card  catalogue  of  the  general  collection 
of  books  has  been  carried  very  far  towards  completion,  and  the  special 
catalogue  of  the  articles  in  the  Museum  prepared.  This  collection  of 
educational  apparatus  and  appliances  has  never  received  the  attention 
which  its  value  and  extent  demand,  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of 
space  for  an  adequate  display  of  the  same.  Feeling  that  it  should  be 
made  serviceable  to  some  extent,  1  have  caused  a  selection  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  made  ;  have  made  some  additions  in  order  to  make  the  selec- 
tions complete,  and  have  caused  the  same  to  be  cleaned,  prepared,  cat- 
alogued, cased,  arid  displayed  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
methods  used  in  such  cases,  following  the  general  plan  furnished  by 
the  National  Museum.  I  believe  that  visitors  to  this  Office  will  find  this 
collection  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  ever  before  for  educational 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  have  access  to 
the  articles  for  examination,  comparison,  and  study. 

The  Museum,  as  now  exhibited,  will,  1  believe,  be  a  genuine  surprise 
to  almost  anyone  not  connected  directly  with  the  Office.  I  desire,  with 
your  permission,  to  print  a  catalogue  of  the  .Museum  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  That  portion  of  the  Museum  now  exhibited  con- 
tains approximately  two  thousand  five  hundred  objects  and  series  of 
objects. 

The  value  of  tin4  Office  library  is  well  known  to  educationists  of  every 
grade,  and  it  has  been  wsvd  dining  the  past  year  by  several  professors 
and  other  investigators  of  educational  subjects. 

The  library  now  contains  L9,200  volumes  and  (10, 000  pamphlets,  be- 
sides many  thousand  duplicates  which  are  used  for  exchange  and  dis- 
tribution. During  the  year  1,700  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets  were 
added  to  the  library,  indexed,  and  tiled;  S.000  cards  for  the  catalogue 
were  written,  and  over  300  cards  giving  references  to  investigators  on 
various  topics  were  prepared.  Some  of  these  cards  were  the  result  of 
very  elaborate  research,  and  were  prepared  with  great   care  and  labor. 

Many  of  the  books  in  the  library  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Museum  are  pecuniarily  of  great  value,  a  large  number  being 
the  donations  of  foreign  Governments,  and  native  and  foreign  authors 
and  inventors.  These  parts  of  the  collection  could  not  be  duplicated  if 
scattered  or  destroyed. 

The  Library  Division  has  also  prepared  the  greater  part  of  a  very 
complete '-index  to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau"  since  its  foundation 
in  1867,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  now  under  review.  This  index 
will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  of  this  volume,  and  will  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  these  publications. 

These  catalogues  and  indexes  will  hereafter  be  kept  up  to  date. 

On  entering  the  Office  I  found  that  the  Annual  Report  for  1884r-'85  was 
not  completed.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  situation,  1  deemed 
it  best  to  forward  the  completion  of  this  Report  and  other  unfinished 
work,  and  then  to  concentrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  Office  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Report  of  1885-\S(>,  so  that  it  might  be  issued  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  make  way  hereafter  for  the  preparation  of  the  an- 
nual reports  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Report  of  1884-'85  was  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  in  Jan- 
uary. Thiswork  was  done  in  the  Statistical  Division  ami  required  the 
entire  time  of  part  of  the  division  for  four  months. 
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The  Circular  of  Information  respecting  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  was  also  completed,  edited,  and  sent  to  the  printer;  and 
another  circular  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  department  of  su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  year 
1885-80  was  also  edited  and  printed. 

The  Special  Report  of  Education  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  has  also  been  printed  and  distributed  since 
I  assumed  charge  of  the  Office. 

The  second  part  of  the  Special  Report  on  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
has  been  completed,  revised,  and  a  small  part  of  it  printed  during  the 
year. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
dated  February  2,  1880,  directing  the  Bureau  to  "furnish  the  Senate 
with  a  statement  of  all  the  information  relative  to  the  development  of 
instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  in  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  public  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the  util- 
ity of  such  instruction  in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  peo- 
ple," 

I  deem  it  important  to  complete  this  work,  in  order  that  no  further 
delay  may  occur  in  laying  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Of- 
fice before  the  Senate.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  Edwards 
Clarke  since  its  inception.  The  second  part  will  cover  at  least  one 
thousand  pages,  and  there  are  to  be  two  additional  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  another  special  report  on  Indian  Education 
and  Civilization,  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  23,  1885,  lias  been  continued  and  completed  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  .Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the 
clerical  force  in  the  Division  of  Statistics.  This  volume  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  cover  at  least  seven  hundred  printed 
pages. 

A  portion  of  the  Report  of  18S4-\S5,  comprising  a  list  of  libraries 
other  than  private  and  containing  three  hundred  volumes  or  over,  was 
reprinted  and  largely  distributed  in  response  to  a  general  request  from 
correspondents  of  the  Office. 

Circular  No.  1,  1887,  containing  a  Historical  Account  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  history  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  and  has  been  received  with  singular  favor.  This  forms 
part  of  a  series  of  historical  monographs,  which,  with  your  approval,  1 
have  made  arrangements  to  publish  at  suitable  times.  Considerable 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  during  the  year  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
older  States  in  the  Union,  with  special  reference  to  the  period  anterior 
to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  18S7,  also  by  Professor  Adams,  con- 
tains material  similar  to  the  foregoing,  respecting  the  Study  of  History 
in  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United  States. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  3, 1887,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  in  this  city  in  March,  1887,  together  witli  numerous  ad- 
dresses delivered  thereat,  has  been  prepared  and  edited  during  the 
year,  and  will  be  printed  before  this  report  appears. 

Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in  course 
of  preparation  a  Circular  of  Information  respecting  the  Teaching  of 
Political  Economy  in  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 
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Mr.  Edward  H.  Ketcham,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  in  course  of  prep- 
aration a  circular  upon  school  architecture,  with  special  reference  to 
graded  schools. 

The  Eeport  of  1885-'86  was  taken  up  and  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
and,  J  am  glad  to  say,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  by  the 
15th  of  last  June,  and  will  doubtless  be  printed  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress. 

THE  RLAN  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PRESENT  R EPORT. 

Upon  examining  the  previous  reports  of  the  Office,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  without  violating  the  spirit  or  Lessening  the  usefulness  of  the 
series,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  promptness  of  its  publication,  the 
variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  value  of  its  deductions  by  suitable 
changes  in  the  method  of  its  preparation  and  the  detailsofits  arrange- 
ment. 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  they  contemplate 
the  absolute  avoidance  of  duplicate  mention  of  tacts,  the  omission  of 
columns  in  the  statistical  tables  which  experience  has  shown cannol  be 
tilled,  the  anion  and  printing  together  of  texl  and  tables  wherever  re- 
latingto  the  same  subject,  and  the  addition  of  many  convenienl  ratios 
and  comparisons. 

Following  the  lines  of  this  plan,  forms  of  inquiry  were  systematically 
revised,  and  in  many  cases  simplified.  These,  printed  in  a  convenient 
shape,  were  distributed  to  all  tin'  systems  and  schools  upon  the  lists  of 
the  Office,  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand. 

The  current  literature  of  education  was  carefully  examined,  both  for 
facts  and  opinions  of  value.  The  printed  reports  of  States  and  cities, 
the  catalogues  and  circulars  of  public  and  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  other  documents  were  also  examined  with  care  for  suitable 
material. 

Saving  determined  what  facts  could  be  best  stated  in  tabular  form, 
blank  sheets  for  such  tables  were  prepared  in  advance,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  schools  were  inserted  therein.  When  the  forms  were 
received  back  from  our  correspondents,  the  statistical  facts  therein 
given  are  promptly  tabulated  as  received  ;  meanwhile  such  portions  of 
the  text  as  did  not  require  consultation  of  the  tabular  matter  were 

has,  ei  led. 

In  this  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Office  1  have  not  included  any 
discussion  of  educational  topics,  preferring  to  insert  them  with  the  facts 

and  statistics  relating  thereto,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendices  to 
this  report. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated  in  my  report  for  last  year, 
the  statistics  relating  to  public  and  private  instruction  of  all  grades 

and  kinds  in  the  United  States  presented  in  this  volume  will  be  found 
more  thoroughly  systematized  and  more  tally  analyzed  than  heretofore. 
The  statistics  of  State  and  Territorial  systems  previously  published 
by  the  Office,  were  in  my  first  report  somewhat  remodeled  and  extended  ; 
and  some  new  tables  of  comparative  statistics  were  computed  within 
the  Office  from  the  material  in  its  possession.  Those  gave,  in  system- 
atic shape,  (1)  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  year  of  each  item 
for  each  State ;  (2)  the  ratio  which  each  item  in  each  State  bore  to 
every  item  in  the  same  State,  thus  enabling  the  educational  status  of 
each  State  to  be  compared  with  that  of  every  other;  for  instance,  the 
comparison  of  the  enrollment  of  New  York  with  that  of  Delaware  fur- 
nished no  valuable  result, but  the  ratio  of  enrolment  to  school  popnla- 
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tion,or,  in  other  words,  the  percentage  of  the  school  population  enrolled, 
in  the  two  States,  does  enable  them  to  be  compared  on  the  same  plane. 
Such  percentages  were  fully  given. 

Tabular  summaries  by  geographical  sections  were  introduced  in  my 
first  report,  thus  enabling  broader  comparisons  and  generalizations  to  be 
instituted. 

The  work  of  improvement  on  the  lines  referred  to  above  has  been 
continued  and  enlarged  in  the  present  volume.  The  most  important 
difference  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  statistics  of  city  and  town 
systems  in  the  reports  for  l885-786  and  L886-'87  consists  in  the  intro- 
duction in  the  latter  of  a  comparative  table  similar  in  purpose  to  those 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  respecting  State  systems. 

The  statistics  have  been  extended  to  those  cities  whose  population  is 
4,000  or  more.  The  census  of  L880  made  that  number  the  dividing  line 
between  the  urban  and  the  other  population,  and  this  standard  has  been 
adopted  as  the  lowest  limit  of  population  of  "cities"  by  this  Bureau. 

Though  only  a  single  column  lias  been  added  to  the  table  of  abstract 
statistics,  the  value  of  the  figures  there  shown  is  vastly  increased  by 
the  deductions  drawn  from  them  in  the  comparative  table  that  follows. 

In  the  blanks  sent  out  for  ISS.VSd  superintendents  were  asked  to 
state  "the  average  number  of  scholars  per  teacher  :"  the  "average  cost 

per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  based  upon  cost  of  super- 
vision and  instruction,*'  and  upon  "incidental  and  contingent  expenses;" 
and  the  "tax  for  school  purposes  upon  the  total  property,  assessed  and 
estimated."    All  these  questions  are  emitted  in  the  inquiries  for  the 

lS.MJ-'ST  report.  Instead,  all  these  calculations  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  made  in  this  Office,  thus  insuring  uniform  methods  of  com- 
putation. 

Further,  the  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  1  1  years  lias  been 
determined  in  each  case,  and    averages   are   made   upon    that    basis,  as 

well  as  upon  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  upon  equal  terms  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  the 
"legal  school  age"  is  so  variable  as  to  make  comparison  impossible 
unless  uniform  bases  were  established. 

The  new  tables  show  the  percentage  of  "enrollment to  population  (I  to 
14";  of"  average  daily  attendance  to  population  0  to  14,  and  to  enroll- 
ment,  "the  "  average  number  of  days  that  each  person  between  the  ages 
of  0  and  14  have  been  instructed;"  the  "average  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance of  each  pupil  enrolled  ;  "  the  "number  of  sittings  for  each  100 
pupils  enrolled  and  foreach  100  pupils  in  average  attendance;"  the  "  av- 
erage number  of  sittings  to  a  building  ;  ""  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
at  tendanceto  each  teacher  ;  "  "  ratio  of  male  teachers  to  whole  number;" 
"  ratio  of  high-school  enrollment  to  total  enrollment ;  "  "  ratio  of  private 
school  enrollment  to  total  public  and  private  school  enrollment ;"  "  ratio 
of  total  public  and  private  enrollment  to  population  G  to  14  ;  "  "  number 
of  volumes  in  libraries  to  each  100  pupils  in  average  attendance;" 
"  assessed  value  of  property  per  capita  of  population  G  to  14 ; "  "  value 
of  school  property  per  capita  of  population  G  to  14,  and  average  at- 
tendance ;  "  "  ratio  of  value  of  school  property  to  total  assessed  valua- 
tion ; "  "amount  raised  by  city  tax  per  capita  of  population  G  to  14, 
and  average  attendance  ;  "  "  ratio  of  amount  raised  by  city  or  town  tax- 
to  total  assessed  valuation;"  ''salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
per  capita  of  population  G  to  14,  and  average  attendance  ;  "  and  finally, 
"ratio  of  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers  to  total  assessed 
valuation." 
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The  u  narrative  matter  "in  this  connection  is  a  more  important  feat- 
ure than  in  my  last  report,  and  the  educational  questions  arising  there- 
from are  treated  with  somewhat  more  fullness. 

The  statistics  of  secondary  instruction  have  been  rendered  more  com- 
plete by  the  addition  of  public  high  schools,  while  the  subdivisions 
adopted  for  the  table  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  schools  considered,  and  therefore  better  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
details. 

Those  familiar  with  the  educational  history  of  the  past  few  years  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evidence  it  affords  of  vital  force  in  the 
superior  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great 
and  growing  interest  manifested  by  foreign  students  of  education  in  the 
details  of  their  organization,  equipment,  and  conduct. 

The  number  and  varied  character  of  tnese  institutions  make  i!  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  suited  at  once  to  the  just  representa- 
tion of  individual  institutions  and  to  the  record  of  particulars  common 
to  a  class.  The  former  is  necessary  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  genius  and 
growth  of  our  institutions,  and  the  latter  to  show  their  relation  to  edu- 
cational problems  of  universal  moment. 

The  twofold  purpose  could  not  be  completely  accomplished  in  the 
time  available  for  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report,  but  all  depart- 
ures from  the  scheme  formerly  employed  in  this  division  of  the  report 
have  been  made  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  treatment  of  details,  here  as  in  the  division  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, has  been  determined  by  the  consideration  of  the  information  of 
chief  importance  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country. 

The  general  condition  and  progress  of  education  during  the  year  un- 
der review  thus  set  forth  is  discussed  and  exemplified  in  connection 
with  the  tables  and  statist  ics  above  described,  and  needs  no  further  ex- 
emplification here.  An  examination  of  the  appendices  will  show  that. 
the  condition  and  progress  heretofore  characteristic  of  American  edu- 
cation have  been,  in  general,  maintained  during  the  year  L886-'87. 
There  may  have  been  here  and  there  retrogressions  and  reactions,  but 
these  are  more  than  balanced  by  healthy  growths  and  judicious  im- 
provements. The  subjects  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  year  1sn,~>-\k<;.  gftj]  continue  to  be  the  main  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  following  year. 

Among  notable  events  of  the  year  in  the  educational  world  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebration  by  Harvard  University  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation:  the  formal  assumption  by 
the  corporation  of  5Tale  College  of  the  name  of"Yale  University,"  as 
more  exactly  expressing  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  present  work 
in  education  :  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  the  opening  by  that  institution  of  its  "School  of  Li- 
brary Economy;"  the  various  experiments,  public  and  private,  insti- 
tuted for  the  introduction  and  application  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

ALASKA. 

The  duty  of  making  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the  education 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  having  been  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  provid- 
ing a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  May  L7, 1884,  section  13,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  having  been  designated  to  carry  out  these 
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purposes  by  the  order  of  the  Hon.  II.  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
bearing  date  March  2,  1885,  and  the  same  order  having  been  continued  in 
force,  with  authority  to  prepare  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  schools,  after  consultation  with  you  a  system  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Territory 
was  prepared,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  promulgated  by 
you  on  the  1  tth  day  of  June,  1887.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  con- 
tained in  an  Appendix  of  this  report. 

This  plan  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory, and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  with  the  request  that  they  would 
at  once  organize  under  it. 

The  receipt  of  these  regulations  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  him, 
and  1  was  informed  that  the  board  had  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  judge  o\'  the  district  court,  as  president, 

and  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  secretary. 

1  feel  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  education  will  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  Alaska, 
and  that  it  will  he  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  educational  affairs. 
The  education  of  the  native  inhabitants  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  acquisition  with  Russia.  They  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  in  all  their  personal  and  civil  rights  with  our 
own  citizens,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  government 
will  necessarily  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  the  meantime  they  should  be  prepared, by  having  the  advantages 
of  education  extended  to  them,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  new  re- 
lations, and  to  meet  tfle  requirements  and  discharge  the  duties  of  our 
civilization. 

Schools  were  organized  in  L885  at  many  places  in  the  Territory  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  United  States  agent  ot 
education.  In  order  that  the  condition  of  education  in  that  Territory 
for  I  he  past  year  may  he  properly  presented.  I  append  the  report  of  Dr. 
Jackson  for  the  year  1886-,87. 

1  am  satisfied,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Territory 
and  by  a  careful  personal  inspection  during  my  recent  visit,  that  the 
sum  of  $50,000  may  be  wisely  expended  in  the  organization  and  support 
of  its  schools,  and  !  therefore,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  this  sum 
tor  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  sanctioned  by  you  and 
that  it  will  be  made  by  the  next  Congress. 

FINAL   REMARKS. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy  that  you  have  shown  me  in  the  management  of  the  Office 
of  Education  and  in  my  personal  intercourse  with  you,  and  to  assure  you 
of  my  sincere  personal  regard  and  esteem. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior, 

Washington,  I).  0. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  report  of  the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  is 
inserted  as  a  part  of  this  report,  in  order  that  the  latest  information 
about  this  interesting  subject  may  be  promptly  communicated  to  the 
friends  of  education : 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  May  2,  1887. 
Hon.  N.  IT.  R.  Dawson, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  : 

Sin:  The  work  of  education  in  Alaska  for  1886-'87  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  delay 
of  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation.  Until  it  was  definitely  known  how  much 
would  be  appropriated  for  education  no  plan  of  work  could  be  arranged.  Until  llio 
appropriation  was  actually  made  the  office  was  left  in  doubt  whether  it  would  bo 
able  to  enlarge  the  work,  or  merely  continue  existing  schools,  or  disband  them. 

The  appropriation  was  nol  made  until  August,  1886.  In  the  mean  time  the  trading 
vessels  thai  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Behnng's  Sea  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the 
fall  had  all  sailed,  and  with  them  the  only  regular  opportunity  of  sending  teachers 
and  school  supplies  to  Western  Alaska.  To  wait  until  the  following  spring  would 
involve  the  delay  of  another  year  in  establishing  the  schools,  ruder  the  circum- 
stances there  was  no  alternative  but  to  charier  a  vessel  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
This,  in  addition  to  meeting  a  necessity,  enabled  the  Commissioner  to  secure  reliable 
information  concerning  the  educational  needs  of  the  principal  centers  of  population 
among  the  civilized  Russians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimo  of  Southern  and  Southwestern 
Alaska. 

With  ili<'  commencement  of  the  public  agitation,  which  resulted  in  securing  schools 
for  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  had  sought  diligently  for  reliable  and  explicit  informa- 
tion concerning  thai  unknown  region.  Whew,  in  1885,  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing schools  in  tl  a  was  placed  upon  him,  he  more  than  ever  fell  the  need  of 
the  information  that  was  necessary  tor  intelligent  action  in  the  school  work.  An 
application  was  then  made  to  the  honbrable  tic  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  issued 
instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  steamship  Pinta,  then  in 
Alaskan  waters,  to  take  the  general  agent  el"  education  in  Alaska  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection along  the  coast.  A  combination  of  circumstances  prevented  the  ship  from 
making  t  he  trip. 

The  necessity  which  arose  in  the  fall  of  1886  of  sending  the  teachers  furnished  the 
long-desiied  opportunity  of  securing  the  needed  information. 

The  schoon<  ;  L<  o,  of  Sitka,  was  chartered,  because  the  terms  were  Lowest,  and  be- 
cause the  vessel  had  auxiliary  steam-power,  which  enabled  it  to  get  in  and  out  of 
harbors  and  through  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands,  where,  without  this 
auxiliary  power,  we  would  have  been  delayed  weeks. 

The  cruise  proved  a  stormy  one,  consuming  104  days.  Passing  through  the  equinoc- 
tial storms,  we  encountered  the  early  winter  gales  of  that  high  latitude.  We  lost 
two  sails,  were  strand*  d  on  a  reef  of  ro  i  Ly  lost  a  sailor  overboard,  while  re- 

peatedly great  seas  washed  completely  over  us. 

Laying  our  course  for  Atkha,  one  of  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands,  the  storms 
finally  lauded  us,  Sept<  mber  21,  at  Kadiak,  900  miles  to  t  lie  east  ward  of  our  destina- 
tion. Kadiak  Island  is  the  western  limit  of  forests  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska. 
Jt  is  also  near  the  eastern  limil  of  the  [nnuit,  or  civilized  Eskimo  population. 

The  lirst  European  or  Russian  settlement  on  this  island  was  made  by  Gregory 
Shelikoffin  1784;  and  soon  after  a  school  (the  first  in  Alaska)  was  organized  for  the 
children  of  the  Russians.  Also  the  lirst  church  building  in  Alaska  was  erected  on 
this  island.  Foralongtime  itwasthe  Russian  capital  and  the  child' seat  of  their 
operations  in  America.     A  tombstone  in  the  Russian  cemetery  bears  the  date  1791. 

The  village  has  a  pleasant  look,  and  consists  of  4:5  log  houses,  2:5  rough-board 
houses,  and  12  painted  one.-.  Jt  has  a  Rnssian  creole  population  of  303,  of  whom  141} 
are  children.  There  are  20  white  men  in  the  settlement.  The  Russian  school  has 
been  extinct  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  years  the  people  had  been 
looking  for  another.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  he  permitted  to  give  them  a  good 
school.  Prof.  W.  E.  Roscoe,  an  experienced  teacher  from  California,  with  his  wife 
and  baby,  was  stationed  at  this  place,  and  received  from  the  people  a  very  warm  wel- 
come, lie  had  been  landed  hut  a  few  hours  when  a  delegation  of  adults  waited 
upon  him  am!  asked  that  a  night  school  for  instruction  in  English  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  married  people 

Mr.  Benjamin  Mclntyre,  the  efficient  general  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  furnished  a  school-room  free  of  rent  and  in  many  ways  gave  important 
help  to  the  teacher.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Ivan  Petroif, 
deputy  collector  of  customs. 
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Opposite  Kadiak  is  Wood  Island,  with  50  bright  children.  The  patriarch  of  the 
village  gathered  them  into  a  room  and  then  made  a  touching  appeal  for  a  school.  It 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  !  said  to  them,  as  subsequently  I  was  compelled  to  say 
to  many  others,  "  I  would  be  glad.to  give  you  a  school,  but  [cannot."  The  meager 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $15,000  for  the  education  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
children  of  Alaska  necessarily  deprives  the  majority  of  them  of  any  school. 

To  the  north  of  Wood  Island  isSpruce  Island, where  a  Russian  monk,  at  his  own 
expense,  kept  up  a  school  for  thirty  consecutive  years.  He  died  and  his  school  was 
discontinued.  To  their  entreaties  for  a,  school  we  had  to  mm  a  deaf  ear.  They  are 
a  well-to-do  people,  with  humble  bul  pleasant  homes.  They  have  a  number  of  cows, 
make  hotter  and  cheese,  ami  raise  potatoes.  The  men  are  mostly  hunters  of  the  sea- 
otter. 

still  further  north  is  Afognak  Island,  with  146  school  children.  A  school  was  es- 
tablished among  them,  with  Prof.  James  A.  Wirth  in  charge.  While  superintending 
the  unloading  of  the  school  supplies  through  the  breakers  we  were  invited  by  oneof 
the  villagers  to  a  lunch  of  rice,  fried  chicken,  potatoes,  eggs,  bread,  and  sweet,  fresh 
hatter,  cakes,  home-made  preserves,  and  Russian  tea  served  in  glass  tumblers. 

From  A fognak  we  visited  Karluk,  with  its  118  children  ;  Akhiok,  48  ;  Ayakhabalik, 
? -' ;  and  Kagniak,  15.  Alloftbesi  groups  of  bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and  healthy 
children  had  to  be  refused  schools  for  want  of  funds.  At  some  of  these  villages  the 
holies  of  our  parly  were  the  firsl  white  women  ever  seen. 

From  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands  nine  days'  battling  with,  the  waves  brought  us 
to  Unalashka,  in  Behring  Sea.  This  is  the  commercial  port  of  Western  Alaska,  and 
contains  a  population  of  340,  132  of  whom  are  minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  S. Mack,  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  Dr.  Call,  the  company 
physician,  Collector  Barry,  and  Commissioner  Johnston  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
our  visit  pleasant.  At  this  village  a  school  of  24  pupils  was  in  operation  under  t ho 
control  of  the  Russian  -Greek  Church.  The  teacher.  Tsikoores,  was  born  in  Greece 
and  partly  educated  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Greek  Church  has  during  the  year  16  general  holidays  and  200  minor  ones, 
which  are  celebrated  more  or  less  bj  the  Alaska  churches.  One  of  the  holidays  ob- 
served while  we  were  at  Unalashka  was  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ap- 
pearing to  the  (J  reek  army  om-  thousand  years  ago  and  leading  them  to  victory. 

American  citizens  who  have  never  heard  a  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  are  taught 
to  pray  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  ancient  (J  recce.  [Jpon  one  occasion,  trying  to  inform  them  that  we  had  come 
from  the  seat  of  Government  at  Washington  to  open  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  schools,  we  found  thai  the  only  American  city  they  had  overheard  of  was  San 
Francisco.     After  laboring  with  them  one  ma  und  who  had  somehow  heard 

of  Chicago.  Boston, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  were  unknown  re- 
gions. 

In  the  mountains  back  of  Unalashka  a  volcano  was  in  active  eruption. 

From  Unalashka  we  sailed  to  Unga,  I  od  fisheries  of  the  North 

Pacific.     Unga  has  174  child  is  point  we  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Carr 

ablish  a  school.  On  this  trip  a  complete  census  was  taken  of  tin-  population. 
from  Kadiak,  westward,  to  Attn,  and  in  a  total  population  of  3,840,1  numbered  1,649 
children.     These  are  children  of  a  i  people  who,  by  tin;  terms  of  article  3  of 

the  treaty  of  1867,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  citizens, 
and  are  guaranteed  all  the  "  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  and  yet,  after  nineteen  years  of  total  neglect,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment only  gives  thorn  three  teachers. 

:ox   VALLEY. 

On  June  29,  1886,  Rev.  Octaviuo  Parker,  who  had  been  appointed  teacher  for  the 
Yukon  Valley,  with  his  family,  reached  Sainl  Michael,  Alaska.. 

The  original  contract  between  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  called  for.  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  good 
school  in  the  Yukon  Valley. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  perfecting  arrangements  and  transporting  supplies 
in  time,  the  secretary  of  the  mission  society  requested  permission  for  the  teacher  to  lo- 
cate the  iirst  year  at  Saint  Michael,  on  the  seaboard.  In  order  to  secure  a  commence 
ment  of  school  work  in  that  distant  section  1  he  Commissioner  consented  to  the  change, 
although  it  was  known  that  there  were  but  few  children  at  the  place. 

This  past  winter  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  has  commissioned  Rev.  John  W. 
Chapman  to  establish  a  school  at  some  suitable  village  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  now  en  route  to  that  northernmost  school  in  the  United  States. 

BETHEL. 

The  Moravian  party,  who  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  1885  from  Pennsylvania  to  es- 
tablish a  school  in  tho  valley  of  the  Ku'skokwini  River,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
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the  18th  of  May  and  reached  their  destination  on  the  13th  of  July.  The  materials 
for  their  dwelling  were  not  all  received  until  about  the  12th  of  August. 

A  small  frame  building,  1*2  by  1 1  feet,  was  begun,  and  so  far  completed  that  they 
were  able  to  move-  into  it  on  the  10th  of  October,  at  which  time  the  arctic  winter  of 
that  region  had  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.  On  December  29  the  thermometer 
registered  50.6  degrees  below  zero.  This  was  the  coldest  of  the  season.  In  January 
the  thermometer  registered  40  degrees  above  zero.  Failing  to  secure  a  school-room, 
they  w«rc  unable  to  hold  regular  sessions  of  school.  However,  they  were  visited  by 
hundreds  of  Eskimo,  who  remained  with  them  a  Longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according 
to  circumstances.  These  received,  as  far  as  possible,  special  instructions,  the  living- 
room  of  the  house  being  used  as  a  school-room. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  a  school-house  was  erected,  and  regular  instruction  is 
hein<;'  given. 

NUSHAGAK. 

In  the  spring  of  LS  16  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wolff  was  sen!  to  Behring  Sea  to  erect  a  school- 
house  and  residence  al  Nushagak.  He  reached  there  August  21,  erected  and  inclosed 
a  frame  building,  24  i>,  38  feet,  with  an  addition  of  12  feet,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  wint<  r. 

Last  linint  h  (April,  L887  ).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolff  and  two  children  and  Miss  Mary  lluber 
left  for  Nushagak  to  open  the  school. 

KLAWACK. 

About  midway  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the 
coast,  is  an  important   fishery  at    Klawack.     The  fishery  and  a  saw-mill  con- 
nected with  ii  bave  drawn  around  them  a  large  native  population.     For  several  years 
past  their  leading  men  bave  asked  for  a  school.     This  place  was  supplied  with  a  school 
last  fall,  ami  Trot'.  L.  W.  Currie,  of  North  Carolina,  who  bashad  many  years' experi- 
ence in  teaching  among  [ndians,  was  placed  in  charge.     The  progress  of  the  school 
en  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  and  comfortable  school-room, 
ill,  when  it  became  time  to  open  the  school,  the  teacher  at   Haines  announced 
her  resignation,  and  it  was  January  before  I  was  able  to  secure  another  teacher.    At 
Mr.  Salm<  d  Ripinsky,  who  taught  last  year  at  Unalashka,  was  appointed 

teacher. 

The  schools  al  Juneau,  Hoonah,  Killisnoo,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  and  Jackson  were  con- 
tinued under  the  form<  r  teacln  rs,  and  have  been  doing  a  good  work.  They  all  lack 
suitable  school  buildings. 

In  September  last  Trot'.  Asa  Saxman,  an  experienced  teacher  from  Pennsylvania, 
was  sent  to  Loring.  A;  this  point  a  fishery  had  been  established,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  opening  industry  would  al  once  attract  and  concentrate  at  that  point  the 
scattered  natives  of  Southeastern  Alaska.  This  expectation  not  being  realized,  Pro- 
fessor Saxman  was  remo\  Port  Tong 

In  December  last,  in  compai  '  .  Louis  Paul,  a  native  missionary,  he  took  a 

canoe  and  started  out  to  find  a  better  location  for  the  school.  Failing  to  return  in 
due  time,  two  search  parti  :.t  out,  who  found  the  canoe  wrecked.    No  trace 

was  found  oft  be  bodies.  In  t  he  drowning  of  Professor  Saxman  the  schools  in  Alaska 
lost  one  of  1  beir  a  ble  ■■  teachers. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  school  year  t886-?87  are  compiled  from  the  monthly 
reports  of  t  he  schools  as  far  as  t  \wy  have  been  received  : 
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As  near  as  !  can  gather  from  the  reports  now  in  and  my  knowledge  of  tho  schools 
from  which  reports  are  oot  ye1  received,  there  are  at  least  1,350  children  in  tho  Alaska 
schools. 

The  great  Deed  of  tho  schools  is  suitable  school-houses.  These  will  require  a  larger 
appropriation.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  education  in  Alaska  is  the  smallest  amount 
that  should  be  asked  of  Congress  for  the  year  1887-88. 

Thanking  yon  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  work,  I  remain,  with  great 
respect, 

Yours,  truly, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

VISIT  TO  ALASKA 

OF   THE 

HON.  N.  H.  R.  DAWSON, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1887. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  my  visit  to 
Alaska,  made  in  obedience  to  your  letter  of  instructions  of  the  15th  of 
July  last.  Jn  thai  letter  J  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Territory  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  all  matters  relating  to  its  educational  af- 
fairs and  public  schools.  I  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion recently  promulgated  by  your  order  of  the  loth  of  June  was  put  into 
operation,  and  that  the  schools  of  the  Territory  were  made  to  conform 
to  the  same  in  its  requirements ;  to  examine  the  present  condition  of 
education  among  the  children  of  school  age  without  reference  to  race; 
to  decide  what  provision  for  the  building  of  school-houses  was  needed, 
and  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  school  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
should  be  used,  so  far  as  i  deemed  necessary,  and  to  make  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  points  covered  by  these  instructions. 

1  left  Washington  on  tiie  2LM  of  July,  and  proceeded  via  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  thence  by  steamer  through 
the  inland  passage  to  Alaska. 

I  was  a  passenger  on  the  Ancon,  and  passed  through  the  famous 
Alexander  Archipelago,  studded  with  its  thousand  islands.  The  ship 
stopped  at  nearly  all  the  villages  and  settlements,  affording  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  and  conversing  with  its  in- 
habitants. 

Islands,  mountains  glaciers,  inlets,  and  channels  appear  all  along 
this  inland  passage;  the  eye  is  delighted  at  every  turn  by  a  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  islands  are  never 
out  of  sight,  and  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  like  emeralds  iu  a  crown 
of  diamonds.  The  atmosphere  is  so  calm  and  pure  that  you  are  hardly 
conscious  that  you  are  breathing  the  elixir  of  life.  The  waters  are 
as  smooth  and  clear  as  those  of  an  Alpine  hike.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  depict  adequately  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  Kangcs  of  lofty 
mountains,  rich  in  forest  and  verdure,  with  snow-capped  summits  and 
glaciers  covering  large  areas,  are  nearly  always  in  sight.  All  is  wild, 
weird,  and  grand.  Mounts  La  Perouse,  Orillon,  and  Fairweather,  and 
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many  others  equally  imposing,  rising  from  9,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  level  <>i*  the  ocean,  with*  immense  glaciers  debouching  from  their 
frozen  summits,  are  successively  seen,  while  Edgecumbe,  whose  fires 
have  slumbered  for  a  hundred  years,  with  its  crown  of  volcanic  scoria 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  appears  like  a  sleeping  giant  resting  from  his 
labors.  From  its  frozen  summit  cascades  come  leaping  down  its  sides 
like  threads  of  silver  until  lost  to  view  in  the  forest  line. 

Many  of  the  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly;  red  and  white  clover,  tim- 
othy, and  red-top  grow  as  if  they  were  indigenous.  Swine  and  fat  cat- 
tle may  be  observed  feeding  on  the  excellent  natural  pasturage,  which 
is  abundant  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer.  The  gardens  pro- 
duce Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce, 
green  peas,  and  other  vegetables. 

Forests  of  spruce,  yellow  cedar,  and  hemlock  clothe  nearly  all  the 
mountains  and  islands.  Some  of  the  trees  are  veritable  giants,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

•These  forests,  the  minerals,  fisheries,  and  the  trapping  and  hunting 
of  wild  animals,  afford  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  the  means  of  an 
easy  support,  and  promise  to  provide  the  Territory  with  rich  industries. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  most  of  the  mountains.  The  Tredwell 
mine,  on  Douglas  Island,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  United 
States.  The  mill  and  machinery  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  stamps.  Many  tests  of 
the  quartz  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  and  Berner's  Bay  and 
other  points  have  been  made  with  most  promising  and  encouraging- 
results. 

The  climate  of  Southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  sur- 
prisingly moderate  and  temperate.  The  meteorological  summary  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1885,  furnished  by  the  signal  officer  at  Sitka, 
shows  that  the  mean  temperature  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  August  was,  respectively:  49.9,  42.7,  43.1,  32.1,  35.9, 
37.2,  40.7,  42.1,  49.7,  54.3,  M:%  and  58.3. 

This  mild  climate  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  sweeps  against  the  American  continent  at  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  in  latitude  ~)'3  degrees  north.  Here  the  current  divides 
into  two  streams,  one  going  northward  and  westward  along  the  coast 
of  Alaska,  and  the  other  southward  along  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, AVashiugton  Territory.  Oregon,  and  California. 

I  reached  Sitka,  the  capital,  on  the  13th  of  August.  En  route  I  visited 
Fort  Tongass,  Port  Chester,  Fort  Wrangell,  Loring,  Juneau,  Douglas 
Island,  Chilcat,  Haines,  and  Sitka.  The  steamer  stopped  for  several 
hours  and  parts  of  days  at  each  of  these  points.  At  all  of  these  towns 
schools  have  been  in  operation  since  1885, 

The  schools  were  in  vacation,  but  I  met  and  conversed  with  several  of 
the  teachers,  some  of  the  native  children  who  attended  the  schools,  and 
with  many  adult  Indians  and  citizens.  Most  of  these  children  and  some 
of  the  Indians  speak  English. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Sitka  I  found  that  Governor  A.  P.  Swineford, 
the  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  judge  of  the  Federal  court  for  the  district 
of  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in 
Alaska,  who  had  been  appointed  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
had  promptly  organized  the  same,  and  were  proceeding  to  reorganize 
the  schools.  I  met  these  gentlemen  in  consultation  frequently  and  dis- 
cussed fully  the  condition^of  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory. 
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Iii  order  to  make  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  present  year 
go  as  far  as  possible  tow  aid  supporting  the  largest  number  of  schools, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  below  the 
sum  formerly  paid  them.  This  was  made  necessary  iu  order  to  main- 
lain  the  present  schools.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  this  reduction  was  ac- 
cepted cheerfully  by  the  teachers.  Schools  have  been  organized  at  the 
following  places:  Yukon  River,  Bethel,  Nushagak,  CJuga,  Kadiak. 
Afognak,  Haines,  Killisnoo,  Fort  Wrangell,  Klawak,  and  Jackson,  with 
two  each  a1  Juneau  and  Sitka. 

The  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  these  places  is  esti- 
mated at  1,757,  and  the  school  attendance  for  the  year  L886-'87  was  1,118. 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  will  barely  maintain  these. 
schools,  including  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  of  stationery  and  fuel. 

While  at  Sitka  1  consented  to  the  erection  of  two  school  buildings, 
one  at  Sitka  and  one  at  Juneau,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000 each  ;  to  the  com 
pletion  of  the  school-house  at  Killisnoo,  and  to  the  repair  of  the  school- 
room at  Fort  Wrangell. 

The  Board  of  Edni  ation,  after  a  full  consideration  of  i  he  educal  Ional 
wants  of  tin-  Territory,  urgently  recommend  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  with  the  erection  of  proper  school  houses,  at  the  follow- 
ing points  : 

CTnalashka,  Belkofsky,  Morshevoi,  Wood  Island,  Spruce  Island, 
Baguck,  Avakhatalik,  Cook's  Island,  Vakatak,  Iloonah,  and  Metla- 
kahtla. 

This  would  require  for  t  lie.  first  year  an  outlay  of  $10,500  to  build 
school-houses,  $9,000  \ov  the  salaries  of  teachers,  besides  $3,400  to  pro- 
vide supplies  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  aggregating $22,900.  At 
these  places  the  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  esti- 
mated at  1,01)7. 

The  Hoard  of  Education  also  recommend  that  schools  oiujht  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  following  places: 

Kailnk,  Katmai,  Cold  Harbor,  Orlova,  (Jmnak,  Skailakh,  Sushetno, 
Atkha,  Kluek(|Uan.  Atoo,  and  Akhiok. 

The  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  these  places  is  esti- 
timated  at  836,  In  order  to  establish  schools  at  these  points  it,  would 
require  an  expenditure  for  buildings  of  $11,000,  for  teachers' salaries  of 
$12,800,  and  for  supplies  $3,300,  amounting  to  $27,100. 

In  transmitting  to  me  the  above  recommendation  the  board  use  the 
following  language : 

For  \<>iir  guidance  in  preparing  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  educal  ion  in 
Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :'.<»,  1889,  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  o>  you,  as  a  preliminary  report,  the  following  tallies,  and 
to  recommend  thai  you  urge  upon  Congress  the  Importance  of  making  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  establish  these  new  schools. 

Tables Nos.  I,  2,  and  :;  aggregate  $77,100.  New  mining  camps,  like  Douglas  City 
and  Berner's  Bay,  and  fisheries, like  Loring  and Tongass  Narrows,  will  also  probably 
require  schools  soon,  bo  that  tor  one  year  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  could  he  wisely 
used  for  education.  Alter  the  necessary  buildings  are  erected,  the  annual  expense 
need  not  lie  so  great. 

The  tables  referred  to  in  this  communication  are  appended  to  this  re- 
port. 

I  met  the  teachers  at  Fori  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Killisnoo,  Douglas 
Island,  Chileat,  and  Sitka,  and  obtained  from  them  all  the  information 
they  eoi.id  give  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  native  children  under 
their  care.  They  all  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  natives  are  both  capa- 
ble and  willing,  and  learn  readily. 
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They  esteem  it  a  great  distinct  ion  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. In  this  desire  they  arc4  sustained,  as  a  general  rule,  by  their  pa- 
rents and  friends.  Many  of  the  natives  speak  English,  and  soineof  them 
are  fairly  educated  in  the  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  They  are  all  clothed  in  civilized  garb,  and  I  did  not  sec 
one  who  wore  his  native  dress.  All  seem  anxious  to  adopt  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  white  man.  Many  have  substantial  and  comfort- 
able houses,  some  costing  as  much  as  two,  three,  and  tour  thousand 
dollars.     These  houses,  as  a  general  rule,  are  buill   of  logs  and  plank. 

Many  of  them  are  good  carpenters,  and  a  tew  are  skilled  artisans  in 
metals  and  wood.  They  make  some  articles  of  jewelry  and  carve  artist- 
ically in  wood  and  stone.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  self  sup 
porting;  make  good  miners  and  laborers,  and  are  excellent  sailors. 
They  are  largely  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  canneries,  catching  large 
quantities  of  salmon,  cod,  and  halibut.  They  are  also  successful  hunt- 
ers, killing  many  bear,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  goats,  and  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  large  numbers  of  waterfowl.  "They  live  principally  upon 
fish  and  the  llesh  of  these  animals,  and  derive  a  considerable  income 
from  the  sale  of  furs  and  skins. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  are  members  of  the  ( ireek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  They  have  generally  abandoned  the  heathen  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers,  and  seem  to  have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  man  in  his  religion  and  customs. 

The  population  of  Alaska,  by  the  most  reliable  estimates,  is  about 
3-"), 000.  Of  this  population,  aboul  25,000  are  found  in  that  section  of 
the  Territory  westward  from  Kadiak.  including  the  villages  along  the 
coast  ami  islands,  to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  peninsula.  These  contain 
about  4,000  Creoles  and  Aleuts,  who  are  civilized,  and  to  a  huge  ex- 
tent educated.  They  reside  mainly  on  the  islands  and  are  generally 
members  of  the  (ireek  church. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Territory  the  white  population  is 
estimated  at  2,000,  residing  principally  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  Douglas  Isl- 
and, Wrangell,  Killisnoo,  and  some  smaller  points,  while  the  natives 
number  seven  or  eight  thousand. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  native  Alaskans,  as  a  rule,  are  provi- 
dent and  industrious,  quiet,  peaceable  citizens,  submitting  cheerfully 
and  readily  to  the  authority  of  the  law.  My  own  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  these  people  coincides  with  t lie  opinion  of 
Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  as  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  of  his 
report  for  October,  1885  : 

These  people,  it  should  he  understood,  are  not  Indians.  Their  appearance,  habits, 
language,  complexion,  and  even  their  anatomy  mark  them  as  a  race  wholly  different 
ami  distinct  from  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  other  portions  of  the  United  Slates. 

Thc\  arc  far  superior  intellectually,  if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the  Indians 
of  the  plains,  are  industrious,  more  or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and 
that  they  are  shrewd,  sharp  traders  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them  will  he  will- 
ing to  testify.  They  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences,  and  can,  with  much  less 
care  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  elsewhere,  he  educated  up  to  the 
standard  of  good  and  intelligent  citizenship.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  educational 
progress  they  should  have  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  the  duties  and  pen- 
alties of  fall  citizenship  imposed  upon  them. 

From  all  the  information  I  could  gather  the  school  population  of 
the  whole  Territory  may  safely  be  estimated  at  from  live  to  six  thousand. 
The  white  population  is  increasing  as  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  other 
resources  of  the  country  are  being  developed.     These  industries  are 
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attracting  quite  a  Dumber  of  persons  interested  in  them.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  general  land  laws  over  the  Territory  would  lead  to  a  large 
immigration  from  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  native 
population,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  population  is  not  decreas- 
ing. I  conld  form  no  opinion  upon  this  subject  myself,  and  have  had 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  opinion  of  residents  of  the  Territory. 

The  plan  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  promulgated  by  your 
order  of  the  15th  of  June,  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
will  be  observed  and  strictly  enforced  in  all  its  provisions.  I  had  fre- 
quent consultations  with  the  members  of  the  board,  and  found  them  all 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Department  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  and  they  will  use,  I  am  confident,  all  of  their 
influence  and  authority  to  enforce  the  same.  A  copy  of  this  plan  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

They  have  prescribed  and  adopted,  with  my  approval,  rules  requir- 
ing the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
within  two  miles  of  any  Government  school,  to  be  sent  by  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which  the 
schools  shall  be  open.  These  regulations  were  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  advantages  of  education  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  Territory  by  the  Government.  The  schools,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  by  examination  and  consultation  with  officials  and  citizens, 
are  well  conducted,  and  the  teachers  are  competent  and  prompt  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

After  consultation  with  the  board,  as  already  stated,  I  decided  that 
at  least  $5,X)00  of  the  present  appropriation  should,  be  used  to  build 
school-houses  at  Juneau  and  Sitka,  to  complete  the  school-house  at  Kil- 
lisuoo,  and  to  repair  that  at  Wrangell.  I  deemed  the  erection  and  repair 
of  the  school  buildings  at  these  places  absolutely  necessary,  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  in  use.  They  did  not 
afford  suitable  accommodation  for  the  teachers  and  children. 

The  cost  of  building  is  made  expensive  by  the  fact  that  all  the  lum- 
ber used  for  building  purposes  in  the  Territory  has  to  be  purchased  at 
Tacoma  or  Portland.  There  are  immense  forests  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, which  afford  abundant  timber  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  United 
States  laws  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  sale. 

I  was  the  recipient  of  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  at  the  hands  of 
citizens  and  officials  whom  I  met.  To  this  governor,  the  judge  of  the 
district  court,  the  general  agent  of  education,  the  collector  of  the  port, 
the  marshal,  and  clerk,  I  am  specially  indebted  for  many  attentions, 
and  also  to  Commander  J.  S.  Newell,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Pinta;  Lieutenant  Jas.  A.  Turner,  U.  S.  Navy;  the  late  district  attorney, 
lion.  M.  D.  Ball ;  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Kenealy,  editor  of  the  Alaskan;  lion. 
James  Sheakley,  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Fort  Wrangell ;  and  Mr.  George 
Kosirometiuoff,  United  States  interpreter,  all  of  whom  gave  me  every 
opportunity  and  facility  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  my  visit. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  of  the  Eev.Mr.  Austin, 
and  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Kelley,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  at  Sitka, 
and  of  their  excellent  staff  of  teachers.  This  school  is  well  managed,  is 
doing  good  work,  and  deserves  to  be  fostered  by  the  Government. 

It  has  within  its  walls  over  one  hundred  children,  all  of  whom  are  well 
clothed,  well  behaved,  and  attentive  to  their  studies.  It  has  trained  a 
number  of  carpenters,  who  are  now  valuable  citizens  and  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  the  community. 
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I  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  following  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  attesting  its  approval  of  the  interest  and  policy 
of  the  Department  in  the  schools  of  the  Territory  : 

At  a  meeting  of  Lho  Territorial  Board  of  Education  hold  at  the  office  of  Judge  Daw- 
son, at  4  o'clock  ]>.  m.,  August  2'2,  1887,  Governor  Swineford  introduced  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Revolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board,  as  well  as  of  all  other  friends  of  education 
in  Alaska,  arc  duo  to  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
kindly  interest-in  the  welfare  of  our  rising  generation  manifested  by  him  in  sending 
hither  the  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  personally  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  the  educational  needs  of  our  Territory. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  likewise  due  and  are  herehy  tendered  to 
tin"  Hon.  N.  II.  R.  Dawson,  not  only  for  the  excellent  plan  devised  byhiniforthe  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  education  in  Alaska,  but  as  well  for  the  zeal  manifested  by  him 
in  personally  investigating  the  condition  of  the  schools  already  established,  together 
with  the  necessity  for  others,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  able  to  intelligently  report 
and  recommend  such  further  action  by  Congress  as  will  fully  supply  the  educational 
Deeds  of  the.  whole  Territory. 

We  look  upon  his  visit  to  us  at  this  particular  time  as  being  fraught  with  promises 
of  great  good  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  of  school  age  in  Alaska,  who 
are  now  being  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  him  for  the  encouragement  given,  nor  yet  for  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
which  have  enabled  us  to  put  his  educational  plans  into  practical  and  successful  op- 
eration. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  he,  and  he  is  hereby, instructed  to  forward  a  certified 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  President,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Commissioner  of  Education,  respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  estimates 
the  amount  needed  for  the  support  and  organization  of  the  schools  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  building  of  school-houses,  at  $77,100. 

The  members  of  the  Board  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to 
all  the  children  in  the  Territory. 

in  order  to  do  this  successfully  they  advise  an  appropriation  of  the 
above  amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  this  sum  is  ex- 
travagant or  too  large,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide 
schools  for  the  whole  population  of  the  Territory,  and  to  extend  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  all  of  the  children  within  its  limits. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  all  of  these  schools  cannot  con- 
veniently be  organized  and  provided  with  suitable  buildings  within 
one  year,  I  would  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  education  in  Alaska  be  placed  at  $50,000.  This  sum  will  sup- 
port the  present  schools,  with  some  additions,  and  allow  $20,000  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  school-houses  at  places  where  they  are  greatly 
needed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  owns  no  school-houses  at 
any  of  the  points  where  schools  are  how  established,  except  at  Sitka, 
Juneau,  Killisnoo,  and  Fort  Wrangell.  At  all  other  points  buildings 
have  to  be  leased.  I  can  see  no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  postpone 
the  establishment  of  schools  at  all  the  points  where  they  can  be  sup- 
ported and  have  the  attendance  of  a  moderate  number  of  children.  If 
the  natives  are  to  be  civilized,  the  earlier  the  proper  means  are  adopted 
to  educate  them,  the  better  for  them  and  the  better  for  the  country; 
they  will  the  sooner  become  citizens  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State 
by  their  intelligence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  can  be  wisely  and 
judiciously  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  I  hope  that  an  appro- 
priation of  that  amount  will  be  recommended  by  you  in  your  estimates. 

I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  rules  provided  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  will 
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insure  an  honest  and  faithful  administration  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  Territory,  and  a  wise  and  judicious  expenditure  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  that  purpose.  The  aid  and  assistance  of  a  local  board 
I  deem  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  that  distant  and  isolated  district.  The  familiarity  of 
its  members  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Territory  must  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  organization  and  management  of  its  public 
schools. 

During  my  voyage  to  Alaska  Mr.  William  Duncan,  the  distinguished 
English  missionary,  was  a  passenger  on  the  same  steamer.  He  has  col- 
lected at  the  mission  of  Metlakahtla,  near  Port  Chester,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, a  community  of  twelve  hundred  Indians.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
found  them  the  slaves  of  a  degraded  barbarism,  indulging  in  cannibal- 
ism, and  practicing  all  the  disgusting  rites  of  their  pagan  ancestors. 
They  have  been  converted  under  his  ministrations  to  Christianity,  and 
in  their  Arcadian  village  have  gathered  around  them  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  appliances  of  civilization.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
of  level  land,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  over 
one  hundred  dwellings,  well  built,  some  having  four  or  live  rooms,  will; 
many  of  the  modern  conveniences  and* gardens  around  them,  two  large 
school-houses,  a  large  public  hall,  several  shops  and  stores,  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  built  of  yellow  cedar,  and  equal  in  architectural  design 
and  finish  to  many  of  the  churches  in  our  towns.  They  own  a  steamboat, 
saw-mill,  salmon  cannery,  a  large  store,  brick-yard,  and  other  invest- 
ments. Under  the  practical  and  sensible  teaching  of  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
has  trained  them  by  slow  degrees  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
self-reliance,  these  Indians  have  been  converted  from  the  customs  of 
their  savage  condition  and  have  become  well-behaved  and  industrious 
citizens.  The  children  have  all  had  the  advantages  of  schools  and  relig- 
ious teaching,  while  a  large  number  of  the  adults  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  same  training.     Many  of  them  are  educated  and  intelligent. 

On  account  of  some  differences  that  have  arisen  between  Mr.  Duncan 
and  the  civil  authorities,  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands  upon  which  these 
Indians  have  built  their  village,  and  also  with  the  church  authorities, 
they  have  determined  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  American  Government.  Mr.' Dun- 
can has  visited  Washington  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  these  people,  and  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  in  charge  of 
them  as  their  temporal  and  spiritual  friend. 

The  point  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  new  settlement  is  on  An- 
nette Island,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska, 
near  Port  Chester.  At  this  place  the  steamer  landed  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  7th  of  August.  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  absent  since  last  No- 
vember in  the  United  States.  He  was  met  upon  the  beach  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  people  who  had  come  over  beforehand  in  their  canoes,  and 
had  built  several  cabins  and  store-houses.  Attended  by  a  number  of  the 
passengers,  Mr.  Duncan  was  received  by  them  with  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome.  Their  meeting  was  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  Old 
men  and  women,  young  girls  and  boys,  all  gathered  around  this  good 
man  and  expressed  with  tears  their  intense  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his 
return.  Two  large  United  States  flags  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  were  immediately  raised  upon  an  improvised  flag-staff,  and  the  In- 
dians and  passengers  all  gathered  around  their  folds,  under  the  shade  of 
the  large  trees  upon  the  shelving  shore. 

As  I  participated  in  this  interesting  ceremony,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  I  quote  the  following  description  of  it  from  the  report  of  a  cor- 
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respondent,  who  was  present,  and  contributed  a  graphic  account  of  it 
to  the  Portland  Oregon i an  : 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  and  the  visitors  were  at  once  put  on  shore.  A  nioie 
lovely  place  than  this  harbor  il  is  impossible  to  imagine.  It  is  semi-circular  in  shape, 
opening  out  through  a  number  of  small  islands  to  the  westward.  <>u  the  east  and 
north  were  wild,  rugged  mountains,  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  thesouth 
is  a  low  green  shore,  skirted  by  a  gravel  beach  that  winds  in  and  out  in  beautiful 
curves.  The  place  was  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  thirty  or  forty  of  the  men  of 
Met lakahtla,  with  their  families,  who  had  come  on  as  an  advance  guard.  The  re- 
mainder, in  all  about  one  thousand  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  will  come  as 
soon  as  provision  can  be  made  for  them  and  the  means  of  transportation  shall  arrive. 

The  exercises  were  impromptu  and  Mr.  Duncan  firsl  addressed  his  people  in  their 
native  tongue.  Ho  told  them  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  concluded  by  in- 
troducing Hon.  N.  IT.  R.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  then 
upon  an  official  tour  of  Alaska,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  make  an  address  upon 
this  occasion.  In  Mr.  Dawson's  address,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Duncan  into  the  native 
Language,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  understand  English,#hey  were  im- 
pressively told  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  great  American  Government,  under 
whose  protection  they  were  coming,  and  were  assured  that  when  its  flag  was  raised 
over  them,  they  would  be  protected  in  their  lives  and  liberties,  that  their  homes  and 
lands  would  he  assured  to  them,  and  that  their  education  and  welfare  would  be  the 
cherished  care  of  the  great  Government,  to  which  they  had  intrusted  themselves. 

He  congratulated  them  upon  t  heir  advent  to  American  soil,  and  assured  them  that 
they  would  have  the  sympathy  and  protect  ion  of  t  he  Go\  eminent  in  t  heir  new  homes, 
and  that,  although  the  general  land  laws  of  the  I'm  led  Slates  were  not  now  in  force  in 
the  Territory,  that,  they  would  not  he  disturbed  in  (he  use  and  possession  of  any  lands 
upon  which  they  might  settle  and  build  houses,  bul  that  when  those  laws  were  ex- 
tended over  the  country  they  would  doubtless  he  allowed  to  enter  and  purchase 
these  lands  and  hold  possession  of  them  in  preference  toothers.  In  the  mean  time 
they  would  have  the  same  advantages  of  education  open  to  them  which  are  now  ex- 
tended to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  impress 
them  with  the  idea  that  the  American  Government  was  unfriendly  and  would  show 
them  no  kindness.  This  impression  Mr.  Dawson  successfully  dispelled  in  his  address, 
which  was  received  wit  h  great  satisfaction  by  the  Indians.  When  he  concluded,  the 
Hags  were  raised,  the  ship  saluting  them  as  they  went  up  with  its  battery  of  one  gun. 
'I'he  natives  then  sang  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  exquisitely,  in  their  native  tongue.  Rev.Dr. 
Fraser,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  touching  prayer,  then  commended  the  new  settlement, 
to  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  alter  which  all  united  in  singing  old  "Coro- 
nation." Due  of  the  pi  incipal  chiefs,  or  selectmen,  Daniel  Ne-ash-kum-ack-kem,  then 
replied  to  Mr.  Dawson's  address  in  a  short  speech,  as  follows: 

"Chiefs,  I  have;  a  few  words  of  truth  to  let  you  know  what  our  hearts  are  savin-';. 
The  God  of  heaven  is  looking  at  our  doings  here  to-day.  You  have  stretched  out 
your  hands  to  the  Tsein-she-ans.  Your  act  Is  a  Christian  act.  We  have  long  been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  another  government  tor  justice,  but  the  door  has  been  closed 
against  us.  You  have  risen  up  and  opened  your  door  to  us.  and  hid  us  welcome  to 
this  beautiful  spot,  upon  which  we  propose  to  erect  our  homes.  What  can  our  hearts 
say  to  this,  but  that  we  are  thankful  and  happy.  The  work  of  the  Christian  is  never 
lost.  Y^our  work  will  not  bo  lost  to  you.  It  will  live,  and  you  will  find  it  alter  many 
days.  We  are  here  only  a  few  to-day  who  have  been  made  happy  by  your  words  ; 
but  when  your  words  reach  all  of  our  people,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  how  much 
more  joy  will  they  occasion.  What  shall  we  say  further  to  thank  you  I  We  were 
told  that  there  were  no  slaves  under  the  Hag  of  England.  For  a  long  time  our  hearts 
relied  on  this  as  the  truth.  We  were  content  and  happy  ;  but  we  now  find  that  out- 
reliance  has  been  misplaced.  These  promises  have  been  broken  ;  that  nation  has  set, 
at  naught  its  own  laws  in  its  treatment  dT  us,  and  is  dealing  with  us  as  with  slaves. 
We  come  to  you  for  protection  and  safety.  Our  hearts,  though  often  troubled,  have 
not  fainted.  Wo  have  trusted  in  God,  and  He  has  helped  us.  We  are  now  able  to 
sleep  in  peace.  Our  confidence  is  restored.  God  has  given  us  His  strength  to  reach 
this  place  of  security  and  freedom,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Him  for  His  mercy  and  lov- 
ing kindness.     We  again  salute  you  from  our  hearts.     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  reply,  which  was  delivered  in  the  musical  intonations  of 
his  native  tongue,  with  a  grace  and  eloquence  that  did  credit  to  the  picturesque 
forum  in  wiiich  he  stood,  Dr.  Fraser  gave  the  benediction.  The  passengers  and  na- 
tives then  joined  in  one  rousing  cheer  for  the  old  flag,  that  must  have  impressed  tho 
Metlakahtlans  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  American  patriotism. 

It  was  an  eventful  day  in  the ; history  of  these  people,  and  none  who 
witnessed  this  ceremony  in  the  light  of  the  serene  skies  which  canopied 
the  heavens,  and  the  beautiful  landscape  of  sea,  mountain,  and  forest. 
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will  ever  be  willing  to  forget  it,  and  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  the 
highest  feelings  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 

At  sunset  a  large  bell,  which  had  been  brought  over  by  the  Indians 
and  hung  to  the  limb  of  a  giant  hemlock,  was  tolled  for  the  first  time 
at  the  new  home,  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  went  from  the  ship 
and  joined  the  Indians  in  their  evening  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  Indians  will  all  remove  from  Metlakahtla during  the  fall  to  their 
new  location,  where  they  propose  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  re-estab- 
lish their  community.  In  expatriating  themselves,  they  give  up  com- 
fortable homes  and  abandon  property,  all  the  fruit  of  their  own  labors, 
which  has  cost  them  over  $100,000.  These  sacrifices  have  all  been  made, 
as  thvy  believes  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom,  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties. 

The  story  0f  Metlakahtla  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  age.  and  teems 
with  incidents  of  surprise  and  gratification.  The  removal  of  its  entire 
population,  under  all  the  circumstances,  making  the  sacrifice  of  homes 
and  property,  is  well  calculated  to  challenge  the  admiration  and  excite 
and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  country.  The  event  is  so  notable  and 
extraordinary  that  I  have  not  deemed  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  re- 
port of  my  visit  to  Alaska.  I  have  strongly  recommended  these  people 
to  the  attention  <>\'  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  and  have  re- 
quested the  establishment  of  a  school  among  them  and  t  he  appointment, 
of  one  of  their  number  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Duncan  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  ,m  American  citizen,  and  has  taken  out  his  naturali- 
zation papers.  He  has  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the 
governor  of  Alaska,  l  would  commend  his  colony  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Government,  and  trust  that  the  situation  and  condition  of  these 
people,  who  have  expatriated  themselves,  will  attract,  as  they  deserve, 
the  attention  and  legislative  care  of  Congress. 

I  returned  to  Washington  on  the  10th  of  September,  having  trav- 
eled, in  making  this  visit  to  Alaska,  over  ten  thousand  miles  by  land 
and  water.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  picl ure  the  scenery  of  this  part 
of  our  continent.  Its  calm  and  placid  seas,  its  picturesque  islands,  its 
marvelous  glaciers,  its  magnificent  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  are  the 
wonderful  features  of  its  phy  auty  and  grandeur.     Its  immense 

forests  of  hemlock,  spruce,  lir.  and  cedar,  the  abundance  and  richness 
of  its  minerals,  its  furs  and  fisheries,  ali  promise  to  ma  Ice  it  one  of  the 
wealthiest  portions  of  our  American  empire,  and  refute  the  theories  of 
those  who  depreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  its  acquisition. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*\.  II.  R.  Dawson, 
The  SeCBETAEY  OF  THE  [wtbeiob,  Commissioner. 

Washington,  I).  C. 


Mules  and  rcqnlatlons  for  the  conduct  of  public  schools  and  education  in  the  Territory  of 

Alaska. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  17,  1884,  authorizing  him  to  make  needful  and  proper  provision  for 
the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  reference 
to  race,  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations  tor  the  government  of  the  public  schools  in  Alaska  are 
hereby  promulgated  : 

I.— G  K\i:  KA  L  MAN  A  G  EM  EXT. 

Section  1.  The  general  supervision  and  management  of  public  education  in  Alaska 
is  hereby  committed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  subject  to  the  direction  and 

control  of  the  Secretary  Of  the  Interior. 
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Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  organized  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  a  board  to  bo  known 
as  the  Territorial  Hoard  of  Education,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  local  man- 
agement of  fche  .schools  in  that  Territory,  subject  to  the  general  management  and 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  time  be- 
ing,  and  the  general  agenl  of  education  in  Alaska  shall  constitute  this  Hoard  of 
Education,  and  the  general  agenl  shall  be  secretary  of  said  board  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  3.  Theregular  meetings  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  shall  be  held,  at  such  times 
as  said  board  may  appoint,  in  the  town  of  Sitka,  in  said  Territory. 

Sec.  4.  The  Territorial  Hoard  of  Education  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(a)  To  select  and  appoint  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe  their 
duties,  and  to  fix  t  heir  salaries  ; 

(b)  To  provide  general  rules  for  the  governments  the  schools  and  the  attendance 
of  the  children  ; 

(o)  To  prescribe  the  series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  and  to  re- 
quire  all  teaching  to  be  done  in  the  English  Language; 

(d)  Toselect  the  Location  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  school-houses,  to  pro- 
vide plans  for  the  same,  and  to  lease  houses  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Requisitions  Cor  all  materials  for  the  erect  ion  of  school  buildings,  articles  of 
school  furniture,  supplies  of  books,  stationery,  and  other  necessary  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  must  be  made  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  when  such  requisitions  are  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner they  will  be  transmitted  .to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and, 
when  approved  by  him,  the  supplies  will  be  purebred  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, ami  paid  for  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.6.  The  Board  of  Education,  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  detailed  estimates  of 
the  probable  necessary  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  Territorial  schools  for  the  next, 
fiscal  year,  including  therein  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  pay  of  school  officers 
and  teachers  and  other  employe's,  traveling  expenses  of  the  general  agent  and  the 
district  superintendents,  rents,  find  and  Lights,  furniture,  school  books,  apparatus, 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses  for  t\w  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  All  salaries,  expenditures,  ami  other  claims  for  the  payment  of  educational 
expenses  in  Alaska  must  be  audited  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and,  when  approved  by  him,  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and  when  so  approved,  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  educat  ion  of  the  children  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  8.  Incases  of  special  emergency  the  Hoard  of  Education  may  incur  expendi- 
tures for  immediate  necessary  school  purposes  in  advance  of  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  but  such  Liabilities  shall  be  only  for  unforeseen  and  neces- 
sary purposes,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $100. 

SEC.  9.  Whenever  such  extraordinary  expense  is  incurred  the  Board  shall  make  an 
immediate  report  thereon,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  incurring  said  expense,  and  transmitting  properly  signed  and  audited 
vouchers  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  preparation  of  estimates,  vouchers,  and  other  official  forms  and  pa- 
pers the  blanks  approved  by  the  Treasury  and  Interior  Department,  will  be  used  by 
the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Sec.  11.  For  his  services  each  member  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  hereby 
established  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $200  per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  Territorial  Hoard  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting  the  hereinafter-mentioned  report  of  the 
general  agent,  and  containing  their  opinions  and  recommendations  respecting  the 
subjects  thereof,  and  such  other  topics  as  shall  bo  deemed  by  them  proper  for  the 
general  welfare  of  education  in  Alaska. 

II.— The  general  agent. 

Section  1.  A  superintendent  of  education,  to  be  known  as  the  general  agent  of 
education  in  Alaska,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall 
hold  the  position  during  the  pleasure  of  tho  Secretary,  and  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  Government  for  his  services  as  general  agent  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,200. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  agent  of  education  shall  reside  at  Sitka,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  an  office,  with  the  necessary  furniture,  stationery,  fuel,  and  lights.  He  shall 
not,  leave  the  Territory  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 
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Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  agent  to  exercise  general  supervision  and 
superintendence  over  the  public  schools  and  teachers  in  the  Territory,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  visit  each  school  district,  and  each  school  in  the  district  of  Sitka 
at  least  once  a  year.  He  may,  once  a  year,  in  each  district,  hold  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion, at  such  time  and  place  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  in  the  district  of  Sitka  shall  be  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  agent  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  the 
Territorial  Hoard  of  Education,  which  report  shall  embrace — 

(a)  The  number  and  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  Territory. 

(b)  The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  duties  of  the  teachers. 

(c)  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  in  the 
Territory,  the  Dumber  of  children  attending  the  public  schools,  the  number  attend- 
ing other  schools,  and  the  number  not  attending  any  school. 

{(1)  The  names,  ages,  residence  of  the  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  in  tho 
schools,  and  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 

(e)  The  t  inn  spent  by  the  general  agent  in  the  Territory  and  the  time  spent  by  him 
in  visit  ing  the  schools. 

(/')  And  any  and  all  information  and  suggestions  that  may  be  useful  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  Territory,  or  that  maj  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Kducal  ion. 

Sec.  6.  [t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  agent  to  keep  an  inventory  of  school  books, 
school  furniture,  and  other  property  received  by  him  from  the  Government,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  all  of  i  he  books  and  pa- 
pers of  his  office,  takings  receipt  therefor. 

HI.— School  districts. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  is  di\  Lded  into  three  school  districts,  which  shall  conform 
to  the  geographical  divisions  known  as  Sitka.  Kadiak, and  Unalashfea,  as  follows: 

Section  l.  sit  ka,  comprising  all  Southeastern  Alaska,  with  an  area  of  28,980  square 
mi  [68. 

Sec.  "2.  Kadiak,  comprising  the  region  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  westward  to  Zak- 
liaidtt  l'.ay.  with  an  area  of  70,884  square  miles. 

Sec.  :'■.  I  Ihalashka,  comprising  the  region  from  Zakharoff  Hay  westward  to  the  end  of 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an  area  of  431,545  square 

miles. 

SEC.  1.  In  the  districts  of  Kadiak  and  I'nalashka  the  district  superintendent,  the 
United  States  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  the  United  States  commissioner  at 
Kadiak  and  Unalashka  shall  constitute  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  school  committee 
The  supervision  of  the  schools  in  these  districts  shall  be  under  these  committees,  and 
ail  reports  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools,  with  recommendations  for 
the  Location  of  new  schools,  and  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings, shall 
be  made  to  t  he  general  agent  by  said  committees,  and  for  their  services  as  members  of 
such  committees  the  deputy  collectors  and  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  $100  each 
per  annum. 

SEC  5.  In  each  of  these  two  last-named  districts  or  divisions  the  Territorial  Board 
of  Education  shall  appoint  one  of  the  teachers  to  act  as  district  superintendent. 
These  superintendent.- shall  visit  the  schools  of  their  districts  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  keep  the  general  agent  informed  of  their  condition  and  wants  as  to  school  build- 
ings, the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  perform  their  duties,  and  all  reports  shall  be 
made  to  the  general  agent  by  the  superintendents  through  the  commit  tees  of  their 
districts.  The  district  superintendent,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  teacher,  shall  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $200,  which  shall  be  in  full  payment  of  his  services  and  traveling  ex- 
penses as  such  superintendent. 

Sec  (J.  The  children  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  the  use  of  school 
books  printed  in  any  foreign  language  will  not  bo  allowed.  The  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  citizens  of  these  people  by  educating  them  in  our  customs,  meth- 
ods, and  language.  The  children  are  primarily  to  be  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language.     Vocal  music  may  also  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  Sitka  braining  school  should  teach  the  primary  branches  of  industrial 
education.  The  boys  should  be  taught  shoemaking,  carpenter  and  cabinet  work, 
printing,  and  such  other  trades  as  are  of  use  in  the  Territory,  while  the  girls  should 
be  instructed  in  intelligent  housekeeping  and  household  industries. 

SEC  8.  A  common  school  should  be  established  in  every  settlement  where  then4,  are 
children  in  sufficient  number,  and  at  least  one  school  in  every  tribe  of  Indians  or  na- 
tive settlement. 

Comfortable  school  houses  must  be  provided.  These  schools  must  be  open  to  all 
children  without  reference  to  race.  jJ#  Qt  (j#  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Sitka,  Alaska,  August 24,  1887. 
Deah  Sir:  For  your  guidance  in  preparing  estimates  of  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :><»,  1889,  the  Territorial  board  of  edu- 
cation have  the  honor  io  transmit  to  you  as  a  preliminary  report  the  following 
tables,  and  recommend  thai  von  will  urge  upon  the  Secretary  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  sufficient  to  establish  these  new  schools.  Tables  1,  2,  and 
3  aggregate  $77,100.  New  mining  camps,  liko  Douglas  City  and  Berner's  Bay,  and 
fisheries  like  Loring  and  Tongass  Narrows,  will  also  probably  require  schools  soon,  so 
ihai  for  one  year  an  appropriation  of  sSf>,000  could  be  wisely  used  for 'education  in 
Alaska. 

After  the   necessary  buildings  are  erected,  tho  annual  expenses  need  not  be  so 
great. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Table  1. — Estimates  for  the  support  of  existing  schools  in  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  .June 

30,  1880. 


Places. 

Salaries. 

Buildings. 

Supplies. 

Populatiou 

uudcr J I 
years. 

School  ;il- 
icinlnic  e 
1880- > 7. 

$1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

2,  000 

800 

1,800 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

1,  200 

600 

600 

300 

$150 
150 
150 

150 

150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
200 
200 
200 
150 

Bethel         

13 

$1,200 
1,500 

1,200 

71 
143 
140 

00 
245 
200 
503 
110 
132 
144 

■>■, 

Ivadiak                

50 

30 

46 

218 
125 

t'*S 

Fort  AVrau,rell 

100 

1,200 

1,000 

168 

]":; 

1,000 

Total                        

18,  700 

6,100 

2,  200 

1,757 

]   118 

Table  2 — Places  in  Alaska  where  schools  are  urgently  needed,  with  estimate  oj  expcnaen 

for  the  same. 


Places. 

Salaries. 

Buildings. 

Supplies. 

Population 

under  21 

years. 

$1,  200 

800 

1,200 

800 

800 

300 

1,200 

1,200 

$1,  500 
1,500 
1,  500 
1,  000 
1,000 
1,000 
>    1,000 
1,000 

$100 
400 
4G0 
300 
300 
300 
300 
400 
300 
150 
150 

132 

9 1 

39 

50 

18 

45 

72 

*100 

*200 

800 
800 

*150 

1,000 

"-2C0 

Total              

9,100 

10,  5C0 

3,400 

1,097 

Estimated. 
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Table  3. — Places  in  Alaska  where  schools  ought  to  be  established. 


Places. 


Population 

Salaries. 

Buildings. 

Supplies. 

under  21 

years. 

$1,200 

$1,  000 

$300 

118 

1,  200 

1,000 

300 

71 

800 

1,000 

300 

0G 

1,200 

1,000 

300 

82 

1,  200 

1,000 

300 

59 

1,  200 

1,000 

300 

40 

1,200 

1,000 

300 

:>o 

1,200 

1,000 

300 

41 

1,200 

1,000 

300 

200 

1,200. 

1,000 

1    300 

61 

1,200 

1,000 

300 

48 

12, 800 

11,  000 

3,300 

836 

Karluk 

Katmai 

Old  Harbor 

Orlova 

UiniKik 

Skilakh 

Su^hetno  .. 

ATklia 

jilucquau.. 

Attoo 

Akhiok 

Total 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL 

FOR  THE  INSANE. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL,  JUNE  30,  lad/. 


vim  roRS: 


JOSEPH  M.  TOXEK,  M.  1).. 

Presidi  hi  of  I  In   Board. 
JAMES  C.  WELLING,  LL.  D. 
Ailm.  JOHN  J.  ALMY,  U.  S.  N. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  GANGEWER. 
Mrs.  AMELIA  J.  ROWLAND. 


Hon.  WM.  A.  MAURY. 
JOHN  MOORE,  M.D., 

St  rgeon-General,  U.S.A. 
F.  M.  GUNNELL,  M.D., 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  N. 
Rev.  BYRON  SUNDERLAND,  D.  D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD: 
Messrs.  TONER,  GUNNELL,  and  MOORE. 

CHAPLAINS  : 


Rev.  JoliN  CHESTER,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.FLORIDUS  STEELE. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  PARSON. 


Rev.  THOMAS  B.   HUGHES. 
Rev.  W.  s.  EDWARDS,  D.D. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS: 

W.  W.  GODDING,  M.  1 ).,  Supt  rintendent  and  ex-officio  Secretary  of  Hoard  of  Visitors. 
A.H.  WITMER,  M.D..  First  Assistant  Physician  iii  charge  of  Female  Department. 
M.  J.  STACK,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician  in  charge  of  Male  Department. 
A.  C.PATTERSON,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician  and  Chief  Clerk. 
J.C.SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Fourth  Assistant  Physician. 
J.  E.  KENNEY,  M.D.,  Night  Medical  hi*i>e'etor. 
I.  W.  BLACKBURN,  M.D.,  Special  Pathologist. 
J.  V.  CALVER,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  J>.  C,  September  15, 18S7. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  law  creating  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  its  Loard  of  Visitors  respectfully  submit  this  their  thirty- 
second  animal  report. 

In  the  following  summary  and  tables  will  be  found  acondensed  state- 
ment of  the  movements  in  population  and  Ihe  statistics  in  general  of 
the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887  : 

SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Remaining  Tune  30,  1886   

966 
206 

301 
62 

1  267 

268 

1. 172 

363 

1  535 

DIBCHABO] 

57 

2 
73 

15 

17 

1 

19 

72 

66 

3 

Died 

92 

181 

52 

233 

Remaining  Juno  30,  1887 

991 

311 

1,302 

Admissions  and  discharges. 


REMAINING  JUKE  30,  1886. 

Army {coTored!: 

Navv  f  White... 

■Navy : I  Colored.. 

Marine  Hospital  Service 5  qJJJJJj  " 

cm  Me ^;!;::;.;,: 

ADMITTED  DURING  THE    TEAK   1886-'87. 

a™,~  S  White... 

Arm^ }  Colored.. 

INT  87  v  2 78 


Males. 


592 
9 


56 

601 

1 

57 

14 

4 

18 

203 

87 

290 

106 

2 

108 

966 


Females. 


216 
82 


29S 


301 


Totals. 


604 
57 
18 

588 


109 
1233 


1,267 
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Admissions  and  discharges — Continued. 


Admitted  during  the  year  lS86-'87— Continued. 
Navy 

Marine  Hospital  Service 


White.. 
Colored. 


Males. 


White.. 

Colored. 


«*»» IS;:,: 


under  treatment  during  the  veai;. 


Army 

X  avy 

Marine  Hospital  Serviee. 
Civil  life 


\  White  .. 
j  Colored. . 

<  White.. 
(  Colored.. 

C  White... 

I  Colored.. 

(  White... 

/  (  '.mii,  d.. 


DISCHARGED   LIKING  THE   VKAK- 22 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hpepita]  Service 

Civil  life 


C   While    .. 


White.. 

Col.. red. 


White.. 
<  !olor<  d. 


White... 
Colored.. 


DISCHARGED   Dl  RING  THE  YEAR— Improved. 

Army fTS^i* 

^  (Colored. 


Marine  Hospital  S< 


S  White... 
/  Colored.. 


Civil  life  (White.. 


DISCHARGED  DUBIKG  Tin:  WAH—Z'/il mjrrored. 
Army 


<,   White... 

)  Colored.. 


Civil  life  f  White.., 

^1V11  me j  Colored. 


DECEASED  DURING  THE  TEAS. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Civil  life 


C  White... 
I  Colored.. 

f  White    .. 
}  Colored.. 

C  White... 
I  Colored.. 


REMAINING  JUNE  30,  1887. 


<,  White... 
I  Colored.. 


261 

liii 


80 


10 


Females. 


65 

21 

377 


200 


1,172 


57 


39 

4 

2 

28 


Army. 


5  White....    609 
i  Colored..         8 


617 


49 


256 
103 


359 


L5 


16 


62 


3G3 


15 


17 


Totals. 


3 

118 


10 


268 


1.535 


68 


19 


620 


'jl 
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ltEMAi.MXG  jl-nk  30,  1887— Continued. 

tmo™  f  White   . 

NavJ \  Colored. 

MariDe  Hospital  Service |  Colored ' 

r.  .,  rf„  C  White... 

Uvill,fe -" 1  Colored- 


Males. 


Females.  I      Totals. 


215 
87 


58 

14 

302 


222 
86 


30S 


311 


58 

14 

610 


The  patients  from  civ 
follows : 


life  remaining  June  30,  1887,  arc  classified  as 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

41 

219 

87 

5 

18 

282 

3 

5 

59 

501 

40 

10 

Total , 

302 

308 

010 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Date. 

4 

3 

S 

- 

3 

e 

or! 

a 
"a 
8 

OB 

s 
« 

B 

s 

fa 

o 

H 

Died. 

|| 

00 

3 

CO 

5 

c 
Eh 

3 

o 
H 

11 

H.2 

July  1886 

20 
14 
10 
8 
25 
10 
14 
13 
12 
15 
32 
33 

9 
4 
4 
3 
2 
9 
4 
4 
3 
5 
9 
6 

29 

18 
14 
11 
•J  7 
19 
18 
17 
15 
20 
41 
39 

9 

21 

5 

7 
16 
4 
6 
5 
6 
15 
9 
5 

9 
5 
4 
1 
..... 

3 

1 
3 
1 
3 

18 

20 

9 

8 

16 

7 

9 

6 

9 

16 

12 

5 

4 
4 
5 
4 

12 
6 
3 
4 

ID 
5 
6 

10 

3 
3 

2 

2 
3 

7 
7 
7 
4 

12 
7 
4 
6 

11 
6 
8 

13 

25 

\  ugust,  1886 

33 

September,  1886 

16 

October,  1886 

J  2 

November,  1886 

- 

December,  1886 

14 

13 

Februarv,  1 887 

12 

Marcb,  1887 

20 

April   1887 

•>•> 

May,  1887 

23 

June,  1887 

18 

Total 

206 

62 

268 

108 

33 

141 

73 

19 

92 

232 
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Cause  of  death. 


Apoplexy 3 

Apoplexy — hemorrhagic 1 

Asphyxia — from  food  in  larynx 1 

Bright's  disease 1 

Bronchitis 2 

Carcinoma 1 

Cardiac  dilatation  with  pericarditis..  1 

Cardiac  valvular  disease 1 

Cerebritis 1 

Diarrhoea •. 4 

Empyema   1 

Epileptic  convulsions 5 

Exhaustion  and  inanition 10 

Fever— pernicious  intermittent 1" 

Fever— tvpho-rnalarial  with  pericardi- 
tis ....' 1 

Gangrene — pulmonary 1 

Gangrene — senile 1 

General  paralysis 2 

General  paralysis  with  apoplexy 1 

General  paralysis  with  bulbar  paraly- 
sis   . ..  7 

Genera]    paralysis   with  epileptiform 

convulsions 9 

General  paralysis  v>  ith  peritonitis 1 


General  paralysis  with  pneumonia 1 

General  paralysis  with  pulmonary  gan- 
grene    1 

Meningitis — diffuse  suppurative 1 

Meningitis — chronic  lepto  with  cardiac 

failure 1 

Organic  disease  of  brain -5 

Organic  disease  of  brain  with  cardiac 

valvular  disease 1 

Organic  disease  of  brain  with  epileptic 

convulsions 1 

Organic  disease  of  brain  with  perito- 
nitis    1 

Pachymeningitis  internahemorrhagica  1 

Paralysis — bulbar 1 

Peritonitis 1 

Phlebitis 1 

Phthisis 12 

Phthisis  with  pulmonary  congestion..  1 

Pneumonia 2 

Pneumonia — typhoid 1 

Senectus 3 

Septicaemia  from  cystotomy 1 


Total 


92 


Duration  of  the  mental  disease,  on  admission,  of  those  who  recovered. 


Under  10  days 5 

Between  10  and  20  days 5 

Between  20  and  30  days 5 

Between  1  and  2  months 15 

p. 'tween -j  Mini  3 months i> 

Between  3 and   1  months.. 8 

Between  4  and  5  months 4 

Between  6  and  8  months t> 


I'm 'ween  1  and  2  years 5 

Bel  ween  2  and  3  years 3 

Pet  ween  :5  and  4  years 2 

Between  4  and  5  years 2 

Bet  ween  8  and  1)  years 1 

Pet  ween  20  and  25  years 1 

Bet  ween  ;;d  .md  40  years 1 

Total 72 


Duration  of  mental  disease  of  those  who  dud. 


I  ban  one  mouth 

One  month 

Three  months 

Ki^ht  months 


4 

1 

1 

2 

One  year 4 

Tw  o  years 16 

Three  years 10 

Four  years 4 

Five  5  ears 7 

Six  years 8 

Seven  years 2 

Eight  years 4 

Eleven  years 2 

Thirteen  years 6 


Fifteen  >  ears 3 

Seventeen  years 3 

Nineteen  years 2 

Twenty-one  years 2 

Twenty-two  years 

Twenty-three  years 

Twenty- four  years 

Twenty-five  years 

Twenty-nine  years 

Thirty  years 

Thirty-three  years 

Unknown  


Total 92 
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LESS  THAN  SIX  MONTHS. 

.  (White.. 

Arffiy {  Colored. 

-w„™  5  White  . . 

*ayy J  Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service j  Colored 

nt^niifc  $  White    . 

Clv,Ulfe I  Colored 

LESS  THAN  ONE   YKAK. 

a™™  $  White.. 

Army {  Colored. 

-w«™  (White.. 

*avy ; [Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service J  Colored 

0*"» {Cotored! 

ONE  TO  TWO  YEARS. 

a  (White.. 

ArnQy {Colored. 

XT  C  White.. 

^ayy {Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service ( Colored! 

„.   ..  ...  C  White  . . 

Cmlllfe {Colored. 

OVKU  TWO  TEARS. 

.  (White.. 

Army... \  ( 

„  (White.. 

Nayy [Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service |  Colored  ' 

nt    n  v*  *  White.. 

Civn  life {Colored. 

OVER  THREE  TBAR8. 

(White.. 
Army >  Colored 

(White.. 
Nayy |  Colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service j  Colored' 

_.    .....  (White. 

Civil  hfe {Colored 

OVER  FOUR  YEARS. 

<  White  . 
-Anny \  Colored 


Males. 


TO 


66 


20 


40 


10 


10 


Females. 


30 


12 


30 


12 


Totals. 


66 


12 


14 


2 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission — Continued. 


over  four  years— continued. 

XT  <  White  . 

Nayy {Colored 

Marine  Hospital  Service j  Colored 

n.  ., ,...  C  White  . 

Crvilhfe ]  Colored 

FIVE  TO  TEN   YEARS.     ' 

f  White. 
Arm3 {Colored 

xr„  S  White  . 

Nav3  (Colored 

Marine  Hospital  Service.  j  Colored 

n;   -i  u*»  9  White 

(  lv,lh,° {Colored 

IBS  TO  TWSNTX  VF.ARS. 

(  White  . 
Ar:ilN [Colored 

Kaw  C  White. 

JNav3  $  Colored 

Marine  Hospital  Service [colored 

Civil  lite \\V1.lit,'| 

t  Colored 

oVIi;     1  WIN  IV     'i  ! 

Arn.v fJQ**: 

(Colored 

Navy ^r\iu\ 

Marine  Hospital  Service f  Colored 

•**«* [SS& 

UNKNOWN. 

*■* {SSSi 

Navy ?W!litnf 

{  Colored 

Marine  Hospital  Service £  Colled 

Civil  life ^Vhit,-) 

(  Colored 

not  insane. 

Civil  life iJR^ti 

i  Colored 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


16 


1 
1 

—  2 

1 

—  1 


11 
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Table  showing  the  nativity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  6,913  cases  treated. 


Native  born. 


District  of  Columbia. 

ork 

Maryland  

Virginia 

Pennsylvania  

Ohio..* 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

X.  w  Hampshire 

Indiana 

K(  murky 

M  :<  tugan  

New  Jersey 





Vermont 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

K  insas 

Florida 

Dexaa 

1  '  ilii'ornia 

Indian  Territory  — 

Colorado    

Arkansas. 

Montana 

i 

Minnesota 





Total. 


Number. 
795 
492 

503 
369 
207 
154 
76 
65 
57 
57 
60 
49 
40 
54 
81 
26 
34 
35 
21 
14 
26 
12 
15 
7 
16 
18 
10 
11 


8 
3 
6 

1 
•> 

1 

L 
1 

a.  86-j 


Foreign  born. 


Ireland 

( rei  many 

England 

1':  ro<  e  

Canada  

Sootland 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmai  k 

Norway 

Sweden 

Poland 

Russia  

Austria 

Xo\ .i  Scotia 

Spain 

Holland 

Wales 

Portugal 

Hungary  

MtXlCO 

Saxony  

Malta 

Belgium 

Bui  dos  Ayres 

Costa  Rica 

Bavaria 

Sicily  

Bi iiish  Columbia 

British  possessions  ... 
East  Indies  |  British)  . 
West  Indies  (British) 

New  Brunswick 

Cuba 

China  

Sandwich  Islands 

Coast  of  Africa 

Cyprus 

Turkey .' 

Greece 

New  Granada 

"West  Indies  (Ilayti) . . 


Total. 


Number. 

1,344 

878 

157 

62 

57 

60 

24 

25 

17 

13 

24 

14 

11 

14 

9 

4 

8 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 


2,71 


Native  born  . 
Foreign  born 
Unknown 


3,  862 

2, 780 

271 


Total 6.913 

Form  of  disease  in  those  admitted. 


Disease. 


Mania,  acute 

Mania,  chronic 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Dementia,  senile 

Paresis 

Typhomania  (Bell's  dis- 
ease)   

Diftusesuppurative  men- 
ingitis   


2,176 

1, 149 

880 

1,645 

126 

134 


Total. 


2,232 

1,208 

944 

1,689 

139 

155 


Disease. 


Dipsomania  ... 
Kleptomania  .. 
Nymphomania 

Imbecility 

Opium-eaters  .. 

Idiocy 

Not  insane 


426 

4 

4 

73 

16 


Total. 


Total 6,645 


2G8 


428 

4 

4 

79 

16 

I 

11 


6,913 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  6,913  cases  treated  since  the  opening  of 

the  institution  became  insane. 


Age. 


1886. 


Admitted. 


1887 


Under  10  years 

between  io  and  15  years 
Between  15  and  20  years 
Between  20  and  25  years 
Between  25  and  30  years 
Between  30  and  35  years 
Between  35  and  40  years 
Between  40  and  45  years 
Between  45  and  50  years 
Between  50  and  60  years 
Between  60  and  70  years 
Between  70  and  80  years 
Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90  years 

Unknown 

Not  insane 

Total 


126 

71 

385 

1,086 

1,248 

1,077 

796 

554 

382 

414 

243 

81 

12 

1 

159 

10 


6,645 


268 


140 

73 

395 

1, 122 

1,  274 
1,  10.". 
816 
589 
408 
455 

91 

14 

1 

161 

11 


6,913 


As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  entered  the 
service  from  the  following  Sta 


States. 


New  York  

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  — 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maryland 

Miissaclitis.  Its  .. 

New  Jersey 

Maine 

California 


Army. 

NaT  y. 

Total. 

r.4 

64 

•4 'J 

■iJ 

33 

L9 

in 

27 

•J7 

10 

18 

J .; 

8 

8 

8 

8 



3 

in 

10 

29 

•; 

6 

n 

l 

12 

l 

1 

States. 


Kansas    

ska 

Del. i  waio 

ftlinnea 

Iowa  

Nut  tli  Carolina 
New  Mexico... 

Kentucky 

na  - .  - . 
Wes1  Virginia 
Rhode  bland  .. 

<  Joiorado 

Unknown 

Total 


374 


Navy.  I  Total. 


Private  patients. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

4 

1 

5 

9 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Percentages  of  eases  recovered  .. 
Percentages  of  cases  unproved. .. 
Percentages  of  cases  unimproved 

Per<  entages  of  cases  died 

Percentages  of  oases  remaining  .. 


Male. 


Female. 


Both 
Boxes. 


41.13 

27.  82 

38.  54 

14.46 

17.88 

15.12 

■_'.  35 

4.  90 

24.  26 

26.33 

24.  6t» 

17.81 

23.  07 

18.83 

100.00  100.00 


100.  00 


These  tables  show  that  1,535  eases  were  under  treatment  during'  the 
year,  the  daily  average  having  been  a  traction  over  1,253.  Both  of 
these  figures  are  higher  than  ever  before.  The  whole  number  of  ad- 
missions was  268,  and  out  of  a  total  of  233  discharges,  7:2  are  reported 
to  have  recovered  and  92  have  died.  This  shows  a  little  more  than  30 
per  cent. of  recoveries  on  discharges,  and  a  death-rate  of  almost  exactly 
j>  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment.  This  mortality  is 
unexpectedly  low.  and  in  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  a  majority  of  the 
patients,  we  cannot  look  lor  its  continuance  during  the  present  year. 
The  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  who  make  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
our  population,  are  already  veterans,  and  each  succeeding  year,  while 
it  thins  their  ranks,  adds  to  the  infirmities  of  the  survivors.  One  death 
from  asphyxia  occurred  in  a  general  paralytic  when  swallowing  food. 
That  door  to  death  would  seem  to  be  always  open  in  this  form  of  disease, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  administering  food  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  paralysis.  Aside  from  this  no  unusual  accident,  no 
special  epidemic  or  calamity  has  come  to  disturb  the  annals  of  a  quiet 
hospital  year.  Where  for  a  term  of  years  this  becomes  the  uniform 
record,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  an  immunity 
which  in  a  hospital  crowded  like  this  means  so  much. 


Farm  ami  garden  product*. 

Apples,  145  bllShels,  at  ?.")  rents $>l<)-\  75 

Asparagus.  1,461)  banches,  at  t*>  cents 88. 14 

Beans  (Lima),  26*  bushels,  at $1.30 34.  45 

Beans  (string),  501  bushels,  at?.") cents 375.75 

Beets,  200  bushels,  at  70  cents 140.0a 

Cabbage,  '20,547  heads,  at  8  cents 1,643.76 

Cabbage  sprouts,  52  barrels,  at  fl 52. 00 

Cantaloupes,  5,559,  at  10  ceuts 555.90 

<  anots,  52  bushels,  at  50  ceuts 26.00 

Celery,  17.640  bunches,  at  5  ceuts k 882.00 

Chickens,  3  doz.,  at  $4 12.00 

Corn  (green),  993  doz.,  at  15  cents 148.95 

Cucumbers,  402  doz.,  at  10  cents 40.20 

Currants,  270  quarts,  at  15  cents 40.  50 

Ducks,  1  doz.,  at 6.00 

Eggs,  1,170  doz.,  at  25  cents 292.50 

Egg-plants,  1,757,  at  6  cents 105.42 

F igs.  96  quarts,  at  25  cents 24.  00 

Grapes,  5,278  pounds,  at  5  cents 263.90 

Honey,  56  pounds,  at  25  cents 14.  00 

Kale,  311  barrels,  at  $2 622.00 

Leeks,  3,610  bunches,  at  3  cents 108.  30 

Lettuce,  13.103  heads,  at  3  cents 393.09 

Milk,  67,057  gallons,  at  25  ceuts 16,764.25 

Onions,  8,115  bunches,  at  2  cents 162.  30 

Onions  (sets),  20  bushels,  at  §4 80.00 

Onions,  12U  bushels,  at  65  cents 78.98 
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Oyster-plants,  2,805  bunches,  at  3  cents S84. 15 

Parsley,  5,590  bunches,  at  2  cents 111.80 

Parsnips,  108  bushels,  at  75  cents 81.  00 

Peaches,  233f  bushels,  at  $2 467. 50 

Pears,  74f  bushels,  at  $1.50 US.  13 

Peas,  143  bushels,  at  $1 143.  00. 

Peppers,  4  bushels,  at  $1 4.  00 

Pork,  25,582  pounds,  at  7  cents 1,790.74 

Potatoes  (Irish),  449  bushels,  at  70  cents 314.30 

Quinces,  5(5  bushels,  at  $2.50 140.(1' 

Radishes,  2,686  bunches,  at  2  cents 5:'..  72 

Rhubarb,  1,113  bunches,  at  2  cents 22.26 

Squash  (summer),  1,238,  at  1  cent 12.38 

Squash  (winter).  30  bushels,  at  50  cents 15.00 

Strawberries,  1,130  quarts,  at  12  cents 135. 6< 

Tomatoes,  597  bushels,  at  60  cents 358.20 

Turnips,  044£  bushels,  at  45  cents 290.03 

Sale  of  stock 269.  00 

Total 27,467  95 

The  following  products  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  consequently 
are  not  a  part  of  the  profits  : 

Corn-fodder  (green),  9  acres,  at  *■'>:> $315.00 

Corn-fodder  (dry),  45  tons,  at  $15 675.00 

Grass  (green),  12  acres,  at  $35 420.00 

Bay,  250  tons,  at  $13 3,250.00 

Kale,  46  barrels,  a1  $2.50 115.00 

Rye  (green),  9  acres,  a1  $35 315.00 

dry),  75  tons,  at $13 975.00 

Turnips,  78  bushels,  at  45  cents 35. 10 

Total 6,  100.  L0 

This  is  very  much  the  usual  result  of  farm  labor.  Some  items  show 
a  decrease  from  former  years,  others  a  notable  increase:  that  of  the  milk 
product  is  especially  gratifying  not  only  to  us  hut  to  the  household  who 
consume  it.  Hut  of  the  farm  and  grounds  it  is  not  enough  to  tabulate 
the  yield  in  agricultural  products,  it  is  what  they  afford  in  other  ways 
wherein  their  great  value  lies;  healthful  occupation,  breathing  spaces. 
invigorating  walks,  restful  places  full  of  healing  balm,  these  are  the 
plants  of  perennial  root  that  blossom  and  bear  their  fruit  there  all  the 
year  round;  allot"  which  has  been  detailed  often  enough  before.  The 
problem  of  labor  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  was  also 
fully  discussed  in  our  last  report,  and  to  what  was  then  said  we  can 
only  add  that  the  experience  of  another  year  confirms  us  in  the  opinions 
then  expressed. 

The  institution  has  now  apparently  reached  a  permanent  population 
of  1,300,  tin1  number  remaining  June  30,  1887,  being  1,302;  and  unless 
the  number  of  inmates  should  rapidly  increase,  which  increase  we  con- 
fidently hope  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  District  Commissioners 
to  provide  for  some  of  their  imbecile  and  harmless  chronic  classes  else- 
where will  prevent,  this  year,  with  the  completion  of  the  buildings  already 
provided  by  Congress,  will  witness  the  end  of  the  overcrowding  which 
has  existed  here  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war,  increasing  many  fold 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  management  of  an  institution  like  this, 
interfering  as  it  does  with  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  and  rendering 
practically  impossible  anything  like  a  satisfactory  classification. 

Thequestionis  often  asked,  What  are  our  accommodations  forso  exten- 
sive a  household  ?  And  since  many,  even  members  of  Congress,  on  visit- 
ing us,  are  surprised  to  find  St.  Elizabeth  so  much  of  a  place,  a  brief 
description  of  the  present  hospital   buildings  and  a  statement  of  the 
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provision  for  the  insane  afforded  by  them  would  seem  to  be  appropriate 
here.  In  such  statement  we  may  be  permitted  to  so  far  anticipate 
the  future  as  to  consider  as  finished,  buildings  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  and  which  will  be  completed  and  occupied  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  main  hospital  edifice,  built  of  common  brick,  of  which  the  first 
foundations  were  laid  in  1853  and  whose  latest  extension  was  completed 
during  the  present  year,  is  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings  fronting  the 
Capitol,  and  standing  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Anacostia  River,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  distance  from 
the  Capitol  by  highway  is  3  miles.  It  is  built  on  the  so-called  Kirk- 
bride  plan,  somewhat. modified,  after  designs  of  the  first  Superintendent, 
Dr.O.  II.  Nichols.  The  architecture  is  collegiate  gothic;  the  bud  ding  cas- 
tellated in  appearance,  and  crowning  the  hill  and  overlooking  the  river 
as  it  does  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  This 
main  edifice,  with  a  frontage  in  a  right  line  of  948  feet  but  with  reced- 
ing wings,  consists  of  a  central  administrative  building  and  two  wings 
extending  on  either  hand,  tin1  wings  themselves  subdivided  into  eleven 
sections  of  from  two  to  four  stories  in  height.  Their  subdivision  into 
wards,  with  separate  dining  rooms,  hath  rooms,  and  closets,  provides  lor 
the  distribution  into  more  than  thirty  families,  or  classes,  of  the  six  hun- 
dred insane  persons  who  are  here  gathered  under  one  roof.  Here  most 
of  the  recent  cases,  some  convalescent  and  many  of  those  suffering  from 
active  and  violent  excitement,  are  cared  for;  the  division  into  distinct 
sections  admitting  of  this  without  any  great  disturbance  of  the  one  class 
by  the  other. 

Two  detached  buildings  for  the  colored  insane,  male  and  female  re- 
flectively, formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  hospital.  These  at 
first  accommodated  twenty  of  each  sex,  a  provision  mostly  in  single 
rooms.  The  extensions  of  these  buildings  recently  provided  for,  to- 
gether with  those  previously  made,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  each 
lodge  to  one  hundred  beds,  for  the  most  part  in  associate  dormitories. 
The  African  is  gregarious  in  habits,  and  the  social  character  of  this  ar- 
rangement suits  him.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  type  of  insanity  ren- 
ders segregation  necessary.  A  race  distinct  from  the  whites,  with  pe- 
culiarities and  ways  of  their  own,  they  are  more  at  home  in  quarters  by 
themselves  and  happier  in  their  associations  than  scattered  through 
the  buildings,  as  necessity  has  compelled  in  our  more  crowded  days. 

The  Atkins  liall  is  one  of  a  distinct  group  of  detached  buildings  that 
have  grown  up  from  time  to  time  as  tin1  necessity  of  providing  room  be- 
came urgent.  This  hall, also  plainly  built  of  ordinary  brick,  is  constructed 
on  a  plan  departing  somewhat  widely  from  that  of  the  main  building. 
It  is  a  provision  for  fifty  inmates,  mainly  in  a  large  associate  dormitory, 
and  the  class  selected  is  the  quiet  men  who  work  every  day.  Some  are 
convalescent, some  will  make  the  hospital  their  homefor  life,  but  all  labor 
contentedly  together  on  the  farm  or  in  some  of  the  various  departments 
where  work  may  be  found.  Atkins  Hall,  with  its  sense  of  freedom  and 
special  diet  adapted  to  working  men,  its  parole,  its  open  doors,  its  tin- 
grated  windows,  and  privilege  to  play  at  games  or  sit  and  smoke  when 
work  is  over,  it  is  a  reward  of  merit  to  live  there  j  it  is  their  house, 
their  castle,  where  for  the  most  part  they  live  content.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  fifty  men  are  selected  from  well-nigh  a  thousand; 
ought  it  to  be  strange  that  at  least  that  number  should  be  found  who, 
going  at  large  every  day  to  their  work,  and  believing  it  a  home  and  not 
a  prison,  need  no  bars?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  found  to  be  many 
more  of  these  contented  working  men,  and  the  overflow,  amounting  to 
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fully  fifty  more,  finds  lodging  and  like  open  quarters  in  the  Belief  Build- 
ing, so  called  from  the  relief  from  overcrowding  it  afforded.  This  build- 
ing, also  of  brick,  plainly  but  substantially  built,  offers,  six  wards,  01 
divisions,  for  the  classification  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  male  patients, 
of  varying  degree  of  mental  infirmity,  some  of  whom  work  at  brush  and 
mat  making  in  a  shop  within  the  building,  having  for  the  most  part 
liberty  to  come  and  go  within  the  grounds  of  their  inclosure. 

The  third  building  of  this  group,  known  as  the  Home,  is  occupied  by 
insane  men  from  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
This  gives  liberal  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ar- 
ranged in  four  groups,  something  like  one-third  of  whom  have  single 
dormitories.  The  lower  story  of  this  building  is  devoted  to  the  aged, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  classes  requiring  special  care,  and  they  have  both 
day  and  night  nurses,  also  a  diet  suited  to  their  needs,  with  dining- 
room  to  themselves.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  epileptic  in- 
sane. They  have  also  a  night  nurse  and  their  own  (lining-room.  '  This 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  this,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  trying  class  of  the  insane.  It  may  be  said  here  that  a  similar 
day  and  night  provision  is  made  for  a  part  of  the  female  epileptic  in- 
sane in  a  ward  in  the  main  hospital  building.  A  more  complete  pro- 
vision for  this  troublesome  class  would  be  an  entirely  distinct  depart- 
ment, with  wards  especially  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  this  may  well 
be  considered  in  providing  buildings  in  the  future  as  they  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  remaining  building  of  this  detached  group  is  a  common  dining 
hall  giving  comfortable  seating  capacity  lor  six  to  eight  hundred 
patients.  Two  classes  have  already  been  noted  that  it  would  he  inex- 
pedient to  bring  there,  and  there  are  others  whose  violence  or  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  disease  won  Id  render  them  unsuitable  for  it.  I  bit.  after  ma  king- 
all  due  allowance  for  these,  it  is  probable  that  three  fourths  of  all  the 
inmates  can  safely  take  their  meals  together.  The  gain  to  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  a  common  dining  hall  is,  economy  in  provisions  and  in 
the  service  of  the  food;  that  the  meals,  being  kept  warm  by  steam- 
tables  and  special  appliances,  will  be  more  palatable  when  served ;  that 
they  may  be  more  readily  supervised  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  food  and  its  service  is  likely  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  when  scattered  through  so  many  rooms  at  all 
points  of  the  institution.  Moreover,  the  orderly  coming  and  going  is  a 
wholesome  moral  treatment  for  the  disease  and  is  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  life  in  the  wards.  The  dining  hall  itself  is  a  building 
whose  inside  dimensions  are  (JO  by  140  feet,  open  throughout,  with 
ample  side  windows,  also  receiving  light  and  ventilation  from  a  gallery 
of  windows  above.  Certainly  it  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  room,  well 
adapted  to  its  use.  It  is  fitted  with  an  elevated  platform  or  stage  at 
one  end,  admitting  of  music  or  other  diversion  at  the  meals,  and  should 
it  ever  be  thought  desirable  to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  distinct 
dining  rooms  for  each  ward  this  will  afford  an  amusement  hall  of  con- 
siderable greater  capacity  than  the  present  chape]  and  lecture  room. 

This  group  of  detached  buildings  may  be  taken  as  fairly  illustrating 
the  segregate  building  provision  for  the  insane  to  the  number  of  450 
cases  selected  from  nearly  1,000  male  patients.  These  structures  have 
been  built  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $137,000,  or  about  $300  per  capita. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  are  selected  cases,  and 
that  no  expense  for  kitchen,  laundry,  or  executive  building  is  included. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  these  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate 
the  cost  at  less  than  $400  per  patient,  and  if  all  classes  of  the  insane 
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arc  to  be  provided  for  in  distinct  buildings  $500  per  capita  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  figure.  It  seems  proper  to  make  this  statement 
here,  as  this  hospital  has  been  quoted  as  making  provision  for  the  in- 
sane in  comfortable  quarters  at  an  expense  of  $150  per  inmate.  This 
was  only  for  a  selected  class  in  Atkins  Hall,  the  provision  being  by 
associate  dormitory.  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  congregate 
and  the  segregate  plan  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  insane  can  hardly 
be  discussed  here.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  we  have  both  on 
the  same  grounds  ;  that  for  some  years  we  have  made  use  of  a  modi  lied 
segregate  provision  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  male  population, 
and  have  on  the  whole  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 

But  the  detached  building  which  promises  the  most  for  the  future 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  hospital,  one  entirely  distinct  from  the  last- 
mentioned  group  as  well  as  from  the  main  building,  is  a  special  depart- 
ment for  the  convict  and  homicidal  classes.  This  is  a  strongly  con- 
structed, nearly  lire-proof,  brick  building,  made  light  and  cheerful,  but 
provided  with  more  than  the  ordinary  safeguards  against  escape.  The 
structure  consists  of  a  four  story  central  building  with  projecting  bell 
tower  and  two  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  central  build- 
ing, standing  four  square,  is  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  provides  in  its  dif- 
ferent stories  a  main  iron  stairway,  a  common  dining  hall,  rooms  for 
the  resident  medical  officer  and  warden,  two  large  workshops  for  the 
inmates,  and  rooms  for  the  attendants.  These  latter  open  directly 
upon  the  wards,  tour  in  number,  situated  in  the  wings,  which  extend  SS 
feet  south  and  west  from  the  central  building.  Exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment story  each  wing  contains  two  wards  of  fifteen  single  rooms,  with 
iron  stairs  at  the  remote  end,  opening  into  an  inclosed  court.  The  bath 
rooms  ami  water  closets  are  placed  in  a  projecting  tower,  having  a  ven- 
tilation distinct  from  the  ward.  All  is  made  as  nearly  fire- proof  as 
possible  while  making  use  of  wooden  floors  and  casings. 

This  building,  now  being  constructed  under  contract,  is  likely  to  be 
ready  for  occupation  before  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  when  so  occupied 
will  provide  for  sixty  men  of  the  following  classes  : 

First.  The4  convict  insane.  Those  persons  who.  having  been  convicted 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  courts,  are  found  to  be  insane  or  have  be- 
come so  while  serving  sentence  in  the  penitentiaries  and  are,  on  the 
request  of  the  Attorney-General,  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Second.  The  criminal  insane.  Men  who.  being  under  indictment  for 
crime,  are  found  to  be  insane,  and  on  certificate  of  the  United  States 
courts  are  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Third.  Military  prisoners.  Soldiers  who,  for  desertion  or  other  crimes 
under  military  law  and  while  serving  sentence  in  military  prisons,  have 
been  found  insane.  These  are  sent  here  bv  order  of  the  Secretarv  <  f 
War. 

Fourth.  Especially  dangerous  ami  homicidal  persons  from  whatever 
source  received.  This  is  a  class  very  difficult  to  care  for  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  a  hospital;  liable  to  outbreaks,  a  source  of.  constant  anxiety, 
and  the  danger  of  whose  escape  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  commu- 
nity. This  class  will  have  a  ward  to  themselves,  distinct  from  the  con- 
victs, but  within  the  walls  of  the  same  building  and  having  the  security 
which  it  affords. 

TAie  advantages  of  such  provision  for  the  classes  enumerated  are 
greater  freedom  within  restricted  limits  and  at  the  same  time  greater 
security  for  these  men.  That  opportunity  for  regular  employment,  most 
essential  to  their  treatment,  will  be  afforded  which  could  hitherto  only 
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be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  danger  into  the  wards 
or  by  hazarding  the  escape  of  the  convict  in  sending  him  outside  to 
work.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  measure  of  content,  satisfaction  even, 
with  one's  lot  goes  with  steady  employment,  and  to  this  rule  of  social 
existence  the  insane  man  is  no  exception. 

But  great  as  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  class  provided  for  in  this 
building  over  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  arrangement  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  gain,  hardly  to  be  measured,  that  will  come  to  the 
rest,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  constant  presence  and  association 
of  this  most  undesirable  class.  To  nine  perfectly  harmless,  insane  per- 
sons we  add  one  dangerous  lunatic,  and  we  must  build  bars  around 
them,  all.  With  the  criminal  element  removed  what  need  has  St.  Eliza- 
beth for  all  these  grated  windows  that  only  keep  out  the  sunshine? 
Why,  but  for  this  dangerous  factor,  should  this  be  a  prison  which  was 
meant  for  a  home?  The  hospital  will  seem  another  place  without  them. 
Less  restraint  about  it,  more  unbarred  doors,  with  here  and  there  win- 
dows standing  wide,  the  woodbine  and  ivy  replacing  the  lattice  guards. 
If  some  such  progress  be  not  possible  then  there  is  no  gain  in  classifi- 
cation. 

We  still  lack  a  suitable  infirmary  building  for  our  sick  and  feeble 
men  distinct  from  the  structures  for  the  control  of  the  insane,  to  be  built 
on  the  plan  of  the  modern  hospital  for  the  sick  and  tilted  with  all  the 
appliances  for  their  restoration  and  care.  But  this  is  included  in  the 
estimates  of  the  coming  year,  and  we  hope  in  the  next  report  to  count 
it  in  our  accomplished  work. 

There  are  buildings  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  cabinet,  car- 
penter, tailor,  mattress,  and  shoe  shops,  but  we  have  not  included  them 
in  this  review,  since  they  belong  rather  to  the  appliances  for  treatment 
than  buildings  lor  the  lodging  of  the  insane. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  here  a  main  hospital  edifice  and  six  distinct 
buildings,  not  including  the  dining  hall,  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  with 
upwards  of  50  wards  for  the  classification  of  1,300  inmates  in  more  than 
500  associate  dormitories  and  single  rooms.  It  is  an  instructive  census 
and  suggestive  in  its  extent. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  current  expenses - #280, 500 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements . . . 20, 000 

For  special  improvements,  viz: 

An  infirmary  building 30.000 

Water-tank  and  connections,  stand-pipe,  and  lire  escapes 4,500 

Tower  clock 750 

Cement  flooring  and  finishing  rooms  in  basement  ofdiniug  ball 1,200 

Porters  lodge  at  lower  entrance „ 1,200 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  for  support  in  the  hospital,  includ- 
ing clothing,  medical,  and  moral  treatment  of  an  estimated  average  num. 
ber  of  1,275  indigent  insane  persons  who,  under  United  States  laws,  are 
entitled  to  treatment  here.  These  comprise  the  insane  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  ltevenue  Cutter  Service,  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  United  States  convict  insane.  The  basis  of  estimate  is  an 
annual  cost  of  $220  per  capita.  Of  late  years  Congress  has  provided 
for  a  certain  portion  of  this  expenditure  in  the  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  making  the  appropriation  for  the  hospital  for  the  year 
1887  Congress,  in  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  amount  properly  chargeable  to  the  District  appropriation, 
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fixed  upon  the  sum  of  $75,132,  and  it  was  so  ordered  for  that  year.  Tbe 
average  number  of  patients  from  the  District  of  Columbia  under  treat- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  1887  was556.  The  estimated  average  number 
to  be  cared  for  during  the  fiscal  year  1889  will  be  580.  Assuming 
$75,132  to  have  been  the  correct  proportion  when  the  number  was  550, 
the  appropriation  in  the  District  bill  for  1889,  following  the  same  ratio, 
should  be  $79,185,  leaving  the  sum  of  $201,3 L5  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not  exceeding  $1,500 
may  be  used  as  hitherto  to  defr&y  the  expenses  of  the  return  of  patients 
to  their  friends. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  is  needed  for  general  repairs  and  improvements, 
including  care  of  grounds.  It  is  evident  that  a  hospital,  whose  patients 
have  in  ten  years  increased  from  less  than  800  to  more  than  1,300,  and 
whose  accommodations  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  increase,  re- 
quires something  more  for  repairs  and  improvements  than  the  $10,000 
^ i  ven  ten  years  ago.  Much  of  the  heating  apparatus  requires  to  be  re- 
newed; the  exterior  wood  work  of  the  entire  west  wing  needs  painting; 
interior  walls  and  ceilings  must  from  time  to  time  be  renewed,  and  if  the 
buildings  are  not  allowed  to  deteriorate,  which  should  never  be  permit- 
ted in  a  hospital,  some  wards  should  be  freshly  tinted  and  their  floors 
relaid.  That  floors  are  no  small  item  here  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  actual  floor  space  at  St.  Elizabeth  is  more 
than  400,000  square  feet,  the  ground  actually  occupied  with  buildings 
being  more  than  4  acres.  When  the  class  of  occupants  is  considered 
the  endless  need  of  repair  is  evident. 

In  accordance  with  the  modern  ideas  of  hygiene  in  hospitals  and  the 
"inost  enlightened  care  and  curative  treatment"  of  the  insane,  which 
the  organic  act  creating  this  hospital  calls  for,  the  immediate  present 
want  of  the  institution  is  a  distinct  infirmary  building  for  hospital  pur- 
poses for  the  sick  and  acute  febrile  cases.  The  great  danger  to  a  hos- 
pital that  retains  its  chronic  insane  is  that  it  will  degenerate  from  a 
hospital  into  an  asylum.  Curative  care,  the  most  approved  appliances 
of  the  modern  hospital  for  the  sick,  buildings  specially  adapted  in  their 
design  to  the  wants  of  this  class — light  and  airy,  fitted  with  batteries, 
medicated  baths,  special  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  those  light  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  it  is  so  essential  shall  be  inviting  and  palatable 
when  presented  to  the  sick;  all  these  most  necessary  provisions  it  is 
proposed  to  make  here  to  enable  the  institution  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
medical  science  of  to-day.  In  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  some  epi- 
demic disease  such  detached  building  would  become  indispensable. 
With  our  large  household,  as  at  present  situated,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease  like  small  pox.  For 
such  infirmary  building,  with  space  for  the  nurses7  quarters,  beds  for 
sixty  cases,  with  bath-rooms,  kitchen,  closets,  and  everything  complete, 
including  heat  and  ventillation,  $30,000  is  needed. 

A  water  tank  for  the  storage  of  river  water  in  the  west  tower  of  the 
main  hospital  building  connected  with  the  fire  hydrant  system,  also  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  sewerage,  is  imperatively  needed. 
For  all  other  purposes  we  obtain  from  the  tubular  wells  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  sparkling  water,  whose  only  fault  is  a  small  amount  of 
iron  held  in  solution  by  fugitive  gases.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  these  wells  cannot  be  pumped,  and  with  the  constantly  increas- 
ing consumption  of  water  for  building  purposes,  and  during  the  dry 
season  for  sprinkling  the  lawns,  supplying  the  lakes,  for  use  at  the 
stables,  and  in  the  numerous  water  closets  throughout  the  hospital  that 
limit  has  been  reached.  All  this  can  be  easily  and  permanently  guarded 
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against  by  providing  this  elevated  tank  for  the  river  water  and  making 
the  necessary  connections  for  its  use.  As  there  is  already  a  second  0- 
incli  service  pipe  from  the  pump  house  at  the  river  as  well  as  duplicate 
pumps,  it  is  believed  the  whole  expense  of  the  change  need  not  exceed 
$4,500,  the  sum  asked,  for  which  the  additional  protection  against  lire 
thereby  afforded  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent. 

A  tower  clock  at  some  central  point  of  the  hospital  is  mnch  needed. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and  order  of  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane than  a  standard  time-keeper  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  from,  all 
quarters.  There  is  a  sense  of  companionship  to  the  inmates  in  the  very 
striking  of  the  hours.  The  sum  of  $750  is  asked  lor  the  purchase  of 
such  clock. 

The  sum  of  81,200  is  asked  for  cementing  the  basement  floor  of  the 
dining  hall  and  finishing  it  for  a  recreation  room  for  the  inmates  in  wet 
and  inclement  weather.  A  small  expenditure  here  will  make  available 
a  space  equal  to  that  of  the  dining  hall  itself,  for  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates at  times  when  the  lawns  and  groves  present  no  attractions.  .V 
bowling  alley,  a  smoking  room,  an  escape  from  and  a  shelter  out  of  the 
storm,  when  once  provided  we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along 
without  it. 

An  improvement  much  needed  for  the  more  effectual  custody  of  the 
hospital  and  grounds  is  a  small  but  tasteful  brick  structure  for  use  as  a 
gardener's  cottage  and  porter's  lodge  at  the  lower  hospital  entrance. 
This  is  at  present,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  almost  constant ly 
open,  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  respecting  its  improper  use  as  a 
means  of  ingi ess  as  well  as  egress  from  the  grounds,  so  much  so  as   to 

necessitate  the  employment  of  a  day   watchman.    The   placing  of  a 

gardener's  cottage  at  that  point  would  obviate  this,  and  $1,200 is  asked 
tor  that  purpose. 

Sinee  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  Board  has  lost  one  of  its 
members  by  death — Judge  Ouppy.  His  association  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoard  had  been  most  pleasant,  and  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing in  April,  1887,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  This  Board  has  Learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  unexpected  decease, 
on  the  :i0tli  of  March,  1887,  of  Fletcher  P.  Cuppy,  esq.,  one  of  its  members, 

Therefore  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  in  this  bereavement  we,  in  common  with  the  legal  profession  and  the 

community  at  Large,  mourn  the  loss  of  an  able  and  nprighl  Lawyer,  a  wise,  counsellor, 
and  a  distinguished  citizen — patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  ready  to  aid  in  every  good 

word  and  work. 

Resolved,  That  as  personal  associates  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  hospital  with 
Judgo  Cuppy,  we  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  warm  interest  and  friendly  sym- 
pathy which  he  has  always  manifested  in  our  work,  and  we  feel  that  the  insane*  no 
less  than  ourselves,  have  lost  iu  him  a  friend  ever  patient  to  listeu  to  their  appeals, 
ready  to  console  and  anxious  to  aid  and  help  them  and  us  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Courteous,  conscientious,  high-minded,  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  with 
all  which  that  name  denotes,  his  genial  presence  will  he  Badly  missed  from  our  coun- 
cils and  our  work. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  his  family. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Cross,  for  thirteen  years  the  chief  book-keeper  of  the  hos- 
pital, after  a  brief  illness  died  on  the  loth  of  May,  1887.  Mr.  Cross  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  was  a  faithful  accountant,  very  accurate 
in  his  work,  and  the  loss  will  be  much  felt  at  the  hospital.  In  his  private 
life  he  was  genial,  upright,  and  generally  beloved.  Such  life  ended  in 
the  hospital  service  deserves  mention  in  its  report. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evander  French,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
hospital  as  farm  steward  and  housekeeper  respectively,  resigned  their 
positions  early  last  autumn  to  return  to  their  old  home.  Mr.  French  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  farm  for  nine  years,  and  under  his  efficient  and 
judicious  management  many  improvements  had  been  introduced.  They 
take  with  them  our  best  wishes  tor  their  future  prosperity. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  staffhave  remained  without  change  and 
have  continued  their  efficient  work.  We  consider  the  hospital  fortunate 
In  retaining  the  services  of  such  able,  trained,  and  faithful  men  in  their 
respective  positions.  It  is  an  earnest"  of  success  in  this  greal  work  be- 
fore us. 

We  have  been  remembered  by  the  friends  of  former  years,  as  well  as 
by  some  new  ones,  with  aid  in  our  eveuiug  entertainments,  in  gifts  of 
flowers  and  books,  and  pictures  for  our  wards,  and  in  other  ways  of  do- 
ing good,  all  of  whom  will  please  to  consider  themselves  thanked  by  us 
and  the  inmates  without  more  particular  mention. 

In  our  report  of  two  years  ago,  allusion  was  made  to  the  connection  of 
this  hospital  in  its  origiu  with  that  world-famed  philanthropist  Miss 
Dorothea  L.  l)i\.  At  an  advanced  age,  and  after  some  years  of  failing 
health,  during  a  part  of  which  time  she  was  an  honored  guest  of  this 
institution,  and  more  recently  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton — another  of  the  hospitals  she  had  been  instrumental  in  found- 
in- — on  the  I8tb  of  July,  1887,  she  passed  peacefully  away.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  place  for  her  eulogy,  but  as  her  life  work,  her  first  care  and 
her  latest  thought  was  for  the  insane,  and  this  was  one  of  the  hospitals 
near  to  her  heart — a  child  as  i!  were  of  her  own  creating — ii  seems  lil- 
ting that  her  death  should  have  passing  mention  here.  The  mortal  form 
— all  that  was  perishable — has  gone  from  us,  but  the  work  and  the  fame 
remain.  The  example  of  her  life,  the  devotion  without  a  parallel,  the 
loving  service  rendered  to  humanity's  saddest  sickness — 

••  To  other  souls, 
The  cup  of  strength  in  their  great  agony," 

these  do  not  pass  away,  and  through  the  coming  time  the  soul-sick  ones 
rising  out  of  the  darkness  of  madness  into  reason's  light  will  bless  the 
name  and  revere  the  memory  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  M.  Toner, 

President  of  the  Board. 
YV.  W.  Godding, 

Secretary  ex  officio. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  I).  C,  September  15,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1880,  re- 
quiring the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  expenditures  of 
the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Goddino, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  L.  Q,  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for  support $195,000.  00 

Appropriations  for  buildings  and  grounds 65,000.00 

Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia 75, 13*2.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts 17, 420. 11 

On  hand,  buildings  and  grounds 12,449.23 


EXPENDITURES. 

Subsistence  : 

Flour,  meal,  and  crackers $12,452. 13 

Ice 3,209.75 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 17,308.99 

Fresh,  meats 29,345.87 

Smoked  and  sail  meats 7,847.84 

Poultry  and  fish 8,814.02 

Tea  and  coffee 5, 120. 70 

Sugar  and  molasses 7,277.80 

Lard 751. 57 

Fruits  and  vegetables 7,983.90 

Other  groceries 9,535.80 

House  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  &C.  : 

Furniture,  fixtures,  &c 2,320.03 

Bedding 0,036.15 

Table  and  towel  Linen 718.34 

Utensils,  crockery,  &c 2,  023.  67 

Kitchen  fittings. 1,146.55 

Laundry  supplies 2, 816.35 

Carpets' 330.57 

Hard  coal 2  303.44 

Soft  coal 10,416.52 

Wood 344.66 

Lights,  oils,  &c 1,  340.  78 

Making  brooms 459.  04 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  books,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  : 

Boots,  sho.s,  and  slippers 2, 161. 18 

Now  cloth  ing 2, 422. 82 

Clothing  material 5,338.64 

Hats 237.71 

Notions 2,423.81 

Books  and  periodicals 771.60 

Stationery  and  postage 641.99 

Freight  and  hauling 392.28 

Incidental  work 261.72 

Advertising 74.  82 

Electrical  instruments 105.90 

Photographic  instruments 58.25 

Medical  supplies: 

Drugs,  medicines,  &c 1,999. 16 

Alcoholic  stimulants 2,023.74 

Instruments 512.  54 

Returning  eloped  patients 150.00 

Amusement  of  patieuts 841.  87 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes 297.98 

Refunded  board  money 30.  72 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable : 

Feed 7,699.26 

Implements,  horseshoes,  &c 411.72 

Plants  and  seeds 5 1(5.  34 

Manures .'       4(59.20 

Live  stock 439.00 


365,001.34 


109, 648.  37 


30, 256. 70 


14,890.72 


856. 01 
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Farm,  garden,  and  stable— Continued. 

I  [arness  and  repairs $248. 33 

Vehicles  and  repairs 1, 149.70 

Kay  and  straw 764. 40 

Incidental  expenses 38.  00 

$11,735.95 

Repairs  and  improvements : 

1  iumber,  doors,  &c „ 5, 297. 10 

Hardware 1,170.40 

Engineers'  and  plumbers'  supplies 3,044.10 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 1,721.55 

Roofing 696.99 

Iron  work,  &c 991.87 

Plastering ?lo.  <;;> 

Sundry  small  repairs 310.  60 

Fire  and  other  apparatus .* 479.  88 

Masons' supplies 1,  (517.  43 

Paths,  roads,  &.c 270.18 

Buildings 11,022.62 

27,  843. 43 

Salaries  and  wages: 

Superintendent,  physicians,  office,  &c 10, 321.  L3 

Ward  service 38,535.  25 

Inside  domestic  department 13,0(57.  70 

Engineers'  department 6,737.84 

Farm  and  garden,  hauling  coal,  &e 21,344.45 

Sunday  service 525.  00 

Mechanics  and  helpers 12,327.15 

Making  clothing 1,716.84 

Laundry 4,193.27 

114,768.63 

Covered  iuto  United  States  Treasury  on  support .95 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury  on  buildings  and  grounds .58 

On  hand,  building  and  grounds  (convict  building) 50,000.00 

Total 305,001.34 

Itemized  receipt 8. 
1886. 

July     1 .  Cash  received  for  board  of  Sarah  R.  Cox 65. 00 

1.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph  Berger 130.00 

2.  ("ash  received  for  board  of  George  Beckman 65.  00 

3.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchins 599.37 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  \V.  Yeager 84. 00 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Christian  Potter 05.  00 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall. 65.00 

8.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  G-.  Apfeld 20.00 

9.  Cash  received  tor  board  of  Ward  R.  Parker 160.  00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  Gillelaud 65.  00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wads  worth 45.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  H.  Buchlers 1 30.  00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza   Bradley 20.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients.         401.  44 

14.  Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  Rollin  Perkins 75.  00 

14.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.  00 

19.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Marine  Hospital  patients 936.  00 

20.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Teresa  Rabbitt 20. 00 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenove 156.  00 

27.  Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.Yancey 91.00 

27.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Toulsou 40.  00 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Howell 20.00 

30.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  Weidman 91.  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 158.  88 

Aug.    2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  LeDuc — 22.86 

2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Catherine  Riordan 10.00 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  Barrows 1 74. 2s 

It).  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  R.  Hut  chin  gs 20.00 

11.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.00 

12.  Cash  recei  ved  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley %. 25.  00 

INT  87  v  2 81 
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Sept, 


Oct. 


1866. 
Aug.  14. 
14. 
18. 
30. 
31. 

2. 

(i. 
10. 
13. 
16. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
23. 
2H. 
30. 
30. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

:.. 

6. 

6. 

ti. 

7. 

9. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
L5. 
L8. 
19. 
22. 
28. 
30. 
30. 

6. 
in. 
30. 
30. 

8. 

«.). 
2d. 
24. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
1887. 
Jan.  24. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  M.  Lowell $91.00 

Cash  received  lor  board  of  Teresa  Babbitt 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Landis 15.  00 

Cash  received  lor  hoard  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 40.  00 

Cash  received  tor  sale  of  stock.  &c 77. 68 

Cash  received  for  board  of  .1.  11.  Norwood 20.  U0 

Cash  received  for  board  of  .).  K.  Landis 05.  00 

('ash  receh  ed  for  board  of  E.  V.  Wadsworth 28. 00 

Ca>h  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Warren  Webster 418.28 

( lash  received  for  hoard  of  S.  11.  Johnson 91.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Hindes <>.">.  oo 

Cash  received  tor  hoard  of  Edward  Ihircheli 211.  00 

Cash  received  tor  board  of  George  Beckman 65.00 

Cash  received  tor  board  of  W.  L.  Harvey 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry 60.  00 

Cash  received  for  Bale  of  Btock,  &c 84. 01 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  W.  H.Zepp 91.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Howell 31.43 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Adolph  Berger 65.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  Gilleland . 65.00 

Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  Rollin  Perkins 75.00 

Cash  receh  ed  for  hoard  of  11.  Buchlers 130.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  of  William  Griffith 130.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00 

( 'ash  receh  ed  for  board  of  Christian  Potter 65.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers*  Home  patients.  500. 71 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  1\  'foul son 40.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.  oo 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  M.  E.  Cazenove L56. 00 

( 'ash  receh  ed  for  board  of  John  Weidman  91.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  I teCaindry 31.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Ma  line  Hospital  patients 909. 65 

Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28. 00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 40. 00 

(ash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  M.  Lowell  91. 00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  Btock,  &  <■ 98.08 

Cash  received  for  board  of  8.  U.  Barrows 1:50. 00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 25.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 88.00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  Btock,  &c 103.  17 

Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  s.  Harvey  .'. 40.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  I '.  'foul son 40. 00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  George  Beckman 65. 00 

(ash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  L.-i  udis 65.90 

Cash  received  tor  hoard  of  Eliza  Bradley  20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  b\ Toulson 50.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph   Berger 65.00 

(ash  received  for  hoard  of  Sarah  H.  Johnson 91.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  11.  Hindes 65.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Edward  Burchel] 211.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  1  ><■(  laindry 9]  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  M.  A.  Gilleland  65.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  <>f  Bryan  Hall o;>.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenpve 156.  oo 

Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients.  482.  1"> 

Cash  received  for  special  attendance  Rollin  Perkins 75.00 

Cash  received  for  board  oi  H.  1  hi  eh  has 130.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 91. 00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Christ  ian    Potter 65.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Marine  Hospital  patients 858.22 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  John  Weidman   91.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  C.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

(.'ash  received  for  hoard  of  Honora  O'Donnel] •  10. 00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 151. 90 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  E.  1>.  Wadsworth 28.00 
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Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  \V.  yager $5H.OO 

Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  I  Jan  >W6 1:50.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchins 260.  o:{ 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 40.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  R.  Bradley 25.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  R.   Barnett 169.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth ^8.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Dim  can  Vance   14.  00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o Hi.  d.r> 

Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Land  is 65.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 80.00 

Cash  rec<  ived  for  hoard  of  W.  11.  Bindes 65.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Edward  1  hire  hell 21  1.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  DeCaindry 35.00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  *&c 20.48 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  I '11  i ted  Stales  Soldiers'  Home  patients.  517. 13 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  li.  Barnett 0(1. 00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  .Jennie  M.   Low  HI 91.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  DeCaindry  56.00 

Cash  received  lor  hoard  of  1 1.  Bnchlers 130.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Bryan  Hall 65.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  M.  A.  Gilleland - 65. 00 

Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  Rollin  Perkins 75.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  J.  Kennington 01.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  L\  Swan 307.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Marine  Hospital  patients 70:5.2s 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Christian  Potter 65.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  S.  II.  Johnson 01.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  L.  Cazenove 156.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  John  Weidman 91.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  II.  Zepp 01.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Otho  <  i art  re  11 120.00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &C 00.  12 

Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.  Yancey 01.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  .J.  kennineaon   12.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson 60.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  R.  Nicholas 260.71 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  S.  C.  Harrows 130.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Eliza  Bradley -JO.  on 

Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  1>.  Wadsworth 28.00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  Ac 43.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  J.  R.  Bradley 20.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenove 156.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 40.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  John  T.  Moncrief 130.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  M.  Lai  ham 10.00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  C.  Lowell 01.  00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Joseph  P.  llntchins (if).  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.00 

Cash  received  for  board  ofF.  M.  Latham 10.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  B.  Stickney 40.00 

Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Adolph  Berger DO.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  M.  Latham 10.  00 

Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry 91.  00 

Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 42.00 

Total 17,420.11 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 


Office  of  Superintendent, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  July  27,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887  : 

This  reservation,  embracing  four  sections  of  laud,  is  2  miles  square, 
of  which  the  Arlington  Hotel  is  about  the  center. 

Two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  a  group  of  bold  elevations,  seamed  with 
gulches  and  narrow  valleys,  the  whole  everywhere  clothed  with  vigor- 
ous specimens  of  pine,  oak,  gum,  elm,  and  other  trees  indigenous  to  this 
latitude.  In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  forest,  which  gives  to  the 
landscape  its  chief  beauty,  the  Government  retained  the  mountain 
spurs,  with  their  rich  coating  of  verdure,  whilst  throwing  the  valleys 
open  for  settlement.  These  having  been  laid  out  in  building  lots,  many 
were  awarded  to  actual  settlers  or  claimants,  at  a  moderate  valuation, 
by  a  United  States  commission  sent  here  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  disputed  titles. 

Subsequently,  in  18S2-'84,  sales  of  250  more  lots  were  made  at  pub- 
lic auction  by  authority  of  the  Department,  leaving  about  that  number 
still  in  possession  of  the  Government,  to  be  sold  whenever  its  interest 
or  the  growth  of  the  city  makes  it  advisable. 

Just  east  of  the  center  of  the  reservation  is  Hot  Springs  Mountain, 
rising  500  feet  above  the  valley,  its  base  600  yards  wide  by  a  mile  long. 
Three  of  its  sides  are  abrupt,  but  the  fourth  has  a  uniform  and  mod- 
erate inclination  to  Hot  Springs  Creek,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  wonder 
which  gives  a  name  to  this  place.  So  far  as  yet  discovered,  the  hot- 
water  area  is  included  in  a  space. 1,200  feet  long  at  the  western  base  of 
the  mountain  by  300  feet  up  its  face.  Its  greatest  volume  now  issues 
from  the  lowest  level ;  but  the  large  mass  of  tufa  cropping  out  on  the 
mountain  (a  remarkable  deposit  left  by  an  unknown  principle  of  the 
water)  furnishes  evidence  of  its  having  in  the  dim  past  flowed  in  a  cas- 
cade down  its  now  dry  face.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  statement  of 
this  theory  that  the  total  flow  has  diminished  in  ages,  but  rather  that 
its  course"  has  been  changed  and  lowered  by  the  hand  of  man  in  his 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  it. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  insure  its  source  against  the  destruction  re- 
sulting from  the  greed  and  rivalry  of  individuals  or  corporations,  Con- 
gress wisely  declared  that  the  ownership  of  this  unique  mountain  should 
forever  rest  in  the  Government,  and  reserving  it  absolutely  from  sale 
or  private  occupation,  made  it  a  permanent  reservation. 
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On  its  southern  slope  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  erected, 
upon  ground  allotted  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  large  and 
imposing  buildings,  where  invalids  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  are  quartered.  This  institution,  styled  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  Hospital,  has  lodgiug  for  not  quite  one  hundred  patients, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  Army  surgeon,  with  a  quar- 
termaster as  financial  assistant.  Its  appointments  are  most  comfort- 
able, not  to  say  elegant ;  and  the  bath-house,  especially,  is  in  advance 
of  similar  establishments  generally,  having,  besides  the  usual  baths, 
two  large  pools.  To  remove  every  chance  for  question  or  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  amount  of  hot  water  needed  by  the  hospital  at  any 
time,  it  was  thought  best  to  assign  it  a  specific  share,  to  be  managed 
at  will.  Accordingly  a  board  of  Army  officers  and  myself  looked  the 
ground  over,  selected  a  very  hot,  bold  spring,  and  set  it  apart,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  flow 
of  this  spring  is  twice  the  number  of  gallons  that  can  be  legitimately 
consumed,  even  when  that  institution  is  filled  to  its  greatest  capacity. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  a  system  of  under- 
ground sewerage  just  then  completed  by  the  city,  one  branch  of  which, 
running  through  the  whole  front  of  the  permanent  reservation,  drained 
all  the  buildings  upon  that  domain.  The  wisdom  of  this  sanitary  meas- 
ure— where  buried  pipes  delivering  their  contents  1J  miles  below  the  city 
limits  are  substituted  for  the  creek  channel — is  made  manifest  daily  in 
the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  culvert. 

In  prosecuting  work  upon  the  creek  before  and  after  this  substitu- 
tion, the  change  for  the  better  was  always  apparent,  in  the  absence  of 
those  foul  odors  previously  emanating  from  the  culvert  at  every  open- 
ing. At  times  and  under  certain  conditions  the  air  in  the  culvert  is 
still  foul,  from  the  presence  of  unwholesome  matter  carried  into  it  by 
the  city's  neglect;  but  when  the  outlying  districts  are  brought  into  the 
system  the  creek  water  will  bo  as  pure  and  healthful  as  nature  made  it. 

Congress  having  appropriated  the  sum  of  (20,000  for  what  is  known 
as  the  creek  improvement — chiefly  extending  the  arched  culvert, 
which  had  been  constructed  under  previous  appropriations,  along 
Valley  street — estimates  were  submitted  to  the  Department,  and  the 
public  invited  to  send  sealed  proposals  for  doing  tin;  work.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Walton  being  the  lowest  bidder  was  awarded  the  contract  at  $7.14 
per  cubic  yard  for  masonry.  Work  was  begun  early  in  December  and 
prosecuted  daily  till  the  following  April,  when  the  appropriation  being 
consumed  operations  were  suspended. 

The  low  rate  at  which  the  contract  was  taken  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  rock  excavations  enabled  me  to  prolong  the  culvert 
for  a  greater  distance  (620  linear  feet)  than  was  anticipated. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Park  and  Whittington  avenues — whence 
two  short  branches  reach  out  to  receive  and  unite  the  water  drained 
through  those  valleys — the  culvert  traverses  the  reservation  front  and 
ends  about  1G0  feet  north  of  Malvern  Crossing. 

Its  total  length,  excluding  the  branches,  is  3,500  feet ;  17  feet  wide, 
with  an  average  height  at  the  crown  of  10  feet;  which  gives  ample 
water-way,  it  is  believed,  for  extraordinary  rain-falls. 

Under  the  last  contract  ^,200  cubic  yards  of  rubble  masonry  was  built 
over  the  creek,  on  which  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  was  thrown,  leaving 
to  the  city  the  task  of  filling  Valley  street  (through  which  the  culvert 
is  built)  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  its  own  convenience.  The  money 
thus  saved  was  used  in  the  more  important  work  of  filling  the  space  on 
the  reservation  front,  between  the  culvert  and  bath-houses.     Seven 
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thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  broken  stone  were  deposited  there, 
the  entire  area  Leveled  and  graded  to  the  street,  and  a  gravel  loot  path 
laid  throughout  its  length. 

To  reclaim  this  frontage  from  further  misuse  as  a  town  commons  and 
public  highway  it  has  been  inclosed  by  an  inexpensive  post  and  chain 
fence,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  separating  the  Government  from  city 
property  defined  and  settled.  The  division-fence  and  walk  are  plain 
and  meant  to  be  temporary,  but  will  serve  as  a  basis  and  guide  for 
some  future  time,  when  larger  means  will  admit  of  their  being  replaced 
by  something  more  substantial  and  ornate. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  change  in  the  reservation  worked  by  this  small 
outlay  of  money  and  labor  is  a  source  of  favorable  comment  by  every 
one j  and  when  a  year  hence  its  surface  is  set  in  grass  and  trees  it  will 
be  a  fresh  and  convenient  promenade  for  invalids. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  some  observations  were  made  which,  being 
applicable  wrth  equal  force  now  as  then,  I  incorporate  with  this. 

1  said : 

A  12-inch  pipe  (buried  low  enough  to  receive  by  gravity  1 1 1  <  ■=  water  from  the  springs 
at  the  lowest  elevation)  is  laid  for  1,000  feel  along  1 1 1« -  reservation  trout,  and  is  con- 
nected by  lateral  pipes  of;}  and  4  inches  in  diameter  with  every  spring  qo1  otherwise 
utilized. 

A  rough  measurement  of  the  volume  of  hot  water,  thus  for  the  firsl  time  collected 
and  flowing  out  through  this  main,  gives  300,000  gallons  per  day,  which  for  t  lie  want 
of  reservoirs  to  receive  and  storo  it,  or  any  means  of  conveying  it  to  the  bath-houses, 
is  temporarily  led  into  and  mingles  with  the  water  of  the  creek. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  again  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum 
($31,000)  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  last  annual  report  for  supplying  reservoirs  and 
machinery,  which  are  absolutely  required  to  give  effect  and  use  to  this  300,000  gal- 
lons of  invaluable  water. 

Until  some  adequate  provision  is  made  tor  storing  and  pumping  this  water  to  a 
height  from  which  it  will  naturally  How  to  the  bath-tubs,  neither  the  Government 
nor  invalids  can  reap  any  benefit  from  the  work  thus  far  completed. 

The  system  now  and  heretofore  advocated  has  been  adopted  for  the  service  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  and  is  now  in  process  of  execut  ion  under  a  recent  special 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose. 

1  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  water-rent  be  increased  to 
$40  per  tub  per  annum.  I  believe  that  the  lessees  of  the  water  privileges  can  pay 
that  sum  and  still  make  a  fair  profit ;  and  the  additional  revenue  accruing  from  this 
source,  if  used  to  improve  and  beautify  the  grounds,  would  bring  a  substantial  re- 
turn to  the  lessees  themselves  in  the  greater  number  of  visitors  that  would  be  in- 
duced to  come  and  bathe  here. 

That  water  still  runs  to  waste,  benefiting  no  living-  thing,  because  the 
Department  is  powerless  to  give  it  a  useful  direction  till  Congress  makes 
the  appropriation  asked  for.  With  the  number  of  tubs  now  in  use  the 
supply  of  water  under  control  does  not  exceed  greatly  the  demand,  and 
when  this  number  is  nearly  doubled,  as  it  probably  will  be  before  the 
new  year,  how  they  are  all  to  be  tilled  is  a  problem  whose  solution  has 
not  been  arrived  at.  I  trust  the  Fiftieth  Congress  will  recognize  the 
propriety  of  appropriating  the  sum  of  $31,000,  estimated  as  required  to 
build  two  reservoirs  and  equip  them  with  the  necessary  pipes  and  ma- 
chinery for  storing  and  distributing  this  now  wasted  water  at  points 
where  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  healing  the  infirm  whilst 
yielding  an  appreciable  income  to  the  Government.  People  come  here 
for  the  water  only,  and  to  deny  it  to  even  a  few  at  such  times  and  in 
such  abundance  as  is  healthful  would  be  a  hardship;  but,  leaving  human- 
ity out  of  the  question,  the  Government  would  be  gradually  reimbursed 
for  its  expenditures  by  the  larger  revenue  arising  from  water  rentals. 

Many  more  persons  have  taken  the  baths  during  the  last  year  than 
in  any  previous  one,  and  as  the  fame  of  this  water  is  steadily  spreading 
abroad  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  who  come  hereafter 
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will  grow  larger  year  by  year.  That  tin4  citizens  of  Hot  Springs  see 
and  act  upon  this  idea  is  shown  in  the  many  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
being  added  to  the  existing  list,  and  the  Government,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  prudent  forecast,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  larger  demand  by  se- 
curing in  its  grasp  every  gallon  of  the  liquid  treasure  issuing  from  Hot 
Springs  Mountain. 

I  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  especially  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  building  known  as  the  Free  Bath-House.  This  is  an  in- 
stitution set  apart  by  the  Government,  where  the  poor  and  diseased 
may  come  and  take  the  baths  without  price  or  question.  Nearly  or 
quite  400  individuals  of  these  classes  avail  themselves  of  this  gracious 
privilege  daily,  and  the  number  is  getting  larger,  so  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  there  will  not  be  room  for  all.  This  is  made  apj 
parent  by  a  glance  at  the  building,  which  consists  of  only  four  small 
rooms  (a  dressing  and  pool  room  for  each  sex).  The  pools  are  so  small 
(9  feet  square)  that  sometimes  standing  room  is  not  to  be  had  in  them. 
The  building  itself  is  a  piece  of  patch- work,  of  rude  construction,  thrown 
together  at  different  periods,  the  women's  side  being  contracted,  but 
fairly  comfortable  otherwise,  whilst  the  part  set  aside  for  men  is  a 
small,  tlinisy  shanty,  uninhabitable  in  severe  weather.  Its  entire  ap- 
pearance and  reality  is  stunted,  mean,  and  shabby;  not  in  accord  with 
the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Department,  and  unworthy  to  be  owned 
by  (his  great  Government.  1  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $ 6,000  with  which  to  erect  upon  the 
present  site  a  tree  bath-house,  with  larger  and  better  pools  and  rooms, 
where  thai  friendless  class  of  unfortunates  who  are  driven  to  it  by  dis- 
ease and  poverty  may  receive  humane  treatment  in  their  light  for  health. 
I  Cannot  imagine  a  charity  more  wort  Inly  bestowed  or  one  which  will 
yield  richer  fruits. 

in  obedience  to  Department  instructions,  I  recently  made  a  special 
inspection  of  the  bath-houses  on  the  reservation,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  lessees  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  the  Government  de- 
manded in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  lessees  gave  ready  acquies- 
cence to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  placing  those  houses  in  better 
Order,  and  have  to  a  huge  extent  refitted  them,  beside  diminishing  the 
waste  of  water,  through  a  better  system  of  piping.  It  is  understood 
that,  as  the  wooden  cooling  tanks  get  out  of  repair,  they  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  iron  ones  of  a  more  agreeable  appearance. 

As  a  matter  for  general  information.  I  submit  the  medical  history  of 

a,  few  persons,  taken  almost  at  random,  who  have  been  taking  the  baths 

at  the  Government  free  pools  recently.     Many  more  testimonials  to  the 

virtue  of  the  water  could  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient  specimens. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  W.  FIELD, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Superintendent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Statements  of  the  affect  of  the  water  at  the  Government  Free  Pooh  by  persons  vow  bathing 

thefr  e. 

N.  H.  T.;  residence,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  age,  43;  afflicted  with  inflammatory  rhenma- 

.i8in  ;  occupation,  barber  ;  says: 

"  I  commenced  bathing  at  the  Free  Pools  December  25,  1880,  but  left  off  bathing  for 
about  two  and  one-half  months;  was  perfectly  helpless  when  I  commenced  bathing; 
could  not  walk  or  even  raise  my  hand  to  my  head;  have  taken  no  medicine,  and  J 
consider  myself  entirely  cured,  and  owe  it  entirely  to  the  Free  Pools.'' 
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K.  IT.;  residence,  New  fork;  age, 26;  occupation,  switchman;  afflicted  with  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  says: 

"I  commenced  bathing  al  bhe  Free  Bathing  Pools  about  May  25,  L887.  When  1 
commenced  I  could  not  walk,  was  almost  paralyzed,  was  almost  blind,  and  covered 
with  fearful  sores.  1  used  some  mercury  and  potash,  but  the  water  has  been  the  main 
instrument  of  my  cure.  Now  I  feel  as  well  as  I  ever  did,  and  am  entirely  free  from 
sores;  my  sight  is  good,  and  muscles  in  fine  order.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  Free 
Pools  have  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life." 

C.  B.  Z. ;  residence,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  age,  20;  afflicted  with  syphilis,  says  : 

"  I  commenced  bathing  at  the  Free  Pools  January  1,  1887  ;  was  fearfully  diseased  ; 
covered  with  ulcers ;  could  not  walk,  and  if  I  had  not  come  when  1  did,  I  believe  I 
would  have  died  in  a  week.  I  am  now  about  well,  and  have  full  possession  of  all 
faculties.  I  have  used  some  mercury  and  potash,  but  the  water  has  been  the  princi- 
pal means  of  curing  me." 

H.  B.  (polored);  residence,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  occupation,  hotel  porter;  age,  45; 
disease,  paralysis  of  entire  right  side;  says: 

"I  commenced  bathing  at  Free  Bathing  Pools  on  7th  of  April,  1887  ;  right  side  of 
head,  right  arm  and  leg  were  entirely  helpless.  Am  not  entirely  well,  but  am  improv- 
ing rapidly  ;  can  now  use  my  arm  and  leg  quite  well,  and  think  in  a  few  weeks  1  will 
be  entirely  restored.     Have  used  no  medicine,  but  owe  it  entirely  to  the  baths." 

E.  A.  D. ;  residence,  Winterset,  Madison  County,  Iowa;  age,  'JO;  disease,  eczema; 
Bays : 

"I  have  been  troubled  with  eczema  all  my  life,  and  have  been  treated  for  it  since 
a  child,  but  without  any  relief  unt il  I  came  to  Hot  Springs.  Commenced  bathing 
May  13,  1887,  at  the  Free  Bathing  Pools.  When  I  began  I  was  a  solid  seal)  from  head 
to  foot  ;  my  \':w^  and  hands  were  so  sore  and  broken  out  that  1  wore  a  veil  over  my 
face  and  a  thin  pair  of  gloves  on  my  hands.  To-day  I  am  a  new  man,  and  persons 
who  saw  me  when  I  came  often  fail  to  recognize  me.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  water 
was  the  means  of  curing  me." 

M.W.  (colored);  residence,  Sherman,  Tex.  ;  occupation,  carpenter;  age,  40;  disease, 
sciatica;  says : 

"1  commenced  bathing  a1  Free  Pools  March  C,  1886,  but  have  only  bathed  irregularly, 
not  half  the  time  since  1  hen.  When  I  begun  I  could  hardly  move  my  right  leg,  and 
had  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  back  and  right  hip.  Now  I  am  entirely  well,  and 
am  working  atfmy  trade  every  day  and  am  in  splendid  health  generally.  1  ascribe 
my  cure  entirely  to  the  Free  Bathing  Pools." 

Miss  E.  E.,  residence  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  says: 

"I  have  been  bathing  at  the  Free  Pools  since  last  August,  1886,  and  have  seen  a 
great  many  wonderful  cures.  I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for  fifteen  years, 
and  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches  or  cane  for  eleven  years  until  last  month.  1 
feel  that  too  much  cannot  bo  said  in  praise  of  the  Freo  Bathing  Pools." 

Mrs.  J.  L.;  residence,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  age,  59;  disease,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
1  ism  :  says  : 

'•  For  four  weeks  was  confined  to  bed,  and  had  to  bo  turned  over,  so  helpless  was  I. 
Finally,  they  carried  me  down  to  the  Free  Pools.  Have  taken  eleven  baths  and  am 
almost  well.  Yesterday  I  walked  a  half-mile  without  assistance.  I  owe  everything 
to  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  baths  at  the  Free  Pools." 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 


Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyoming,  August  20,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  communication  of  the  30th  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  and  to  the  present  date. 

My  last  report  was  dated  October  4,  1886.  The  visiting  season  for 
tourists  was  at  that  time  nearly  over,  all  the  hotels  of  the  Park  Associa- 
tion having  closed  for  the  season  of  1886  by  the  15th  of  October.  A 
severe  snow-storm,  which  began  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  lasting  sev- 
eral days,  served  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  summer  visitors,  and 
so  seriously  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
road-construction  that  work  was  suspended  for  the  season  and  the  par- 
ties withdrawn  about  the  20th. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  tourist  travel  and  the  closing  of  the  Park  roads 
by  deep  snow,  the  detachments  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent geyser  basins  for  their  protection  were  withdrawn,  and  the  services 
of  the  men  made  available  for  the  important  duty  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  large  game  which  was  being  driven  from  the  mountains  by 
the  early  and  unusually  heavy  snowfall.  The  professional  hunters  who 
surround  the  Park  commenced  their  operations  in  good  season,  and 
great  activity  and  vigilance  by  scouting  parties  were  requisite  to  pre- 
vent them  from  operating  within  the  borders  of  the  Park.  It  is  the 
practice  of  these  hunters  to  locate  camps  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Kiver,  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  Park  on  its  northern  and 
eastern  borders,  and  thus  to  intercept  the  game  when,  driven  out  of  the 
mountains  by  the  deep  snow,  it  seeks  the  lower  valleys  and  the  safety 
afforded  by  the  Park.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  Park  never  having 
been  officially  surveyed  or  marked,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  debatable 
ground  on  its  border  which  encourages  hunters  to  encroach  upon  its 
limits.  All  parties  found  near  the  borders  of  the  Park  were  warned 
off,  and  were  so  well  watched  by  scouting  parties  1  hat  it  is  believed 
little  or  no  game  was  killed  within  the  Park.  Several  arrests  were 
made  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  require  investigation,  but 
in  no  case  was  the  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  action.  In  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  fact  was  established  that  the  game  had  been  killed 
outside  of  the  Park  and  it  was  impracticable  to  get  the  meat  to  market 
without  taking  it  through  the  Park,  permission  to  do  so  was  granted. 
This  concession,  however,  gave  rise  to  injurious  reports  and  the  trans- 
portation through  the  Park  of  any  portion  of  the  carcasses  of  game 
animals  will  hereafter  be  discouraged  by  every  legitimate  method. 
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The  open  season,  during  which  it  is  lawful  to  kill  game  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Wyoming-  and  Montana,  terminating  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  great  depth  of  the  snow  also  interfering  with  the  trans- 
portation of  meat  through  the  mountains,  the  active  operations  of  the 
hunters  ceased  and  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  freedom  from  an- 
noyance was  experienced. 

After  the  close  of  the  tourist  season  the  trains  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Kailroad  on  the  branch  line  from  Livingston  to  Cinnabar  were 
run  weekly  until  about  the  20th  of  January,  when,  in  consequence  of 
severe  gales  and  deep  snows,  they  were  discontinued,  only  resuming 
their  weekly  trips  in  the  middle  of  March.  Fortunately  the  stage  line 
from  Livingston  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  operated  with  skill  and 
energy,  the  mail  being  regularly  received  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  the  entire  winter. 

A  party  of  travelers  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frederick  Schwatka, 
of  Arctic  fame,  arrived  in  the  Park  in  the  latter  part  of  December  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Park  in  its  winter  aspect ;  but  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Schwatka  and  the  difficulties  developed  by  the  light  and 
soft  character  of  the  snow,  the  expedition  was  only  partially  successful. 
Mr.  F.  Jay  Ilaynes.  however,  the  photographer  of  the  party,  with  three 
companions,  succeeded  in  surmounting  all  obstacles  and  made  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  Park,  securing  many  fine  views  peculiar  to  its  winter 
aspect.  The  difficulties  of  snow-shoe  travel  in  the  Park  are  such,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  winter  diversion. 

Although  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  snow  fell  throughout  the 
elevated  area  of  the  Park,  the  quantity  at  the  Mammoth  Mot  Springs 
was  not  excessive,  nor  could  the  winter,  when  the  weather  and  tern 
perature  of  the  surrounding  region  is  considered,  be  called  a  severe  one, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  1<>  the  meteorological  record  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  report  (marked  A). 

During  the  month  of  Aprill  had  occasion  to  arrest  and  expel  from 
the  Park  one  William  James,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association,  for  trapping  beaver  on  the  Gibbon  River,  near  the 
Xorris  Hotel.  My  letter  to  the  Department  reporting  this  affair  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report  (marked  B).  The  property  found  in  the  possession 
of  James  is  still' in  my  custody  awaiting  your  instructions.  Several 
other  employes  of  the  Park  Association  who  were  to  some  ex  lent  im- 
plicated in  the  unlawful  acts  of  James  were,  at  my  request,  discharged 
from  the  employ  of  the  company  and  ceased  to  make  their  home  in  the 
Park. 

During  the  month  of  May,  as  the  season  for  tourist  travel  approached, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  several  lease  holders  in  the  Park  re- 
quiring them  to  thoroughly  police  the  grounds  around  their  buildings 
and  place  them  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  This  work  was  at  once 
entered  upon  with  vigor  and  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Many  unsightly  barns,  stables,  and  stacks  were  destroyed  or  demol- 
ished and  removed  and  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  of  all  of 
the  hotels  much  improved.  On  the  23d  of  May  a  team  left  this  place 
for  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  and  by  free  use  of  shovels  and  axes  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  through  to  that  point.  Upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow,  work  was  commenced  on  the  roads  by  parties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  Clinton  B.  Sears,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  the 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  road  construction  and  repair  in  the 
Park.  By  the  loth  of  June,  the  date  on  which  the  hotels  of  the  Park 
Association  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests,  the  rqads  were  in 
good  condition  for  travel.    Active  scouting  operations  were  resumed 
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upon  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  and  the  stations  at  the  different 
geyser  basins  and  at  the  Grand  Caiion  were  re-established  as  soon  as 
the  opening  of  the  roads  made  it  practicable  to  supply  them  with  sub- 
sistence for  men  and  animals.  Copies  of  the  new  rules  aud  regulations 
of  the  Park  were  widely  distributed,  and  have  been  of  great  utility  not 
only  in  affording  information  to  the  public,  but  in  fixing  and  limiting 
the  duties  of  the  troops  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Park. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Park  Asso- 
ciation was  stopped  a  short  distance  within  the  Park  limits  and  the 
passengers  robbed  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  My  communication  re- 
porting this  affair  is  appended  (marked  C).  In  the  first  part  of  July  a 
large  number  of  professional  tramps  and  hard  cases,  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  neighboring  towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  by 
the  authorities,  made  their  way  to  the  Park.  They  were  promptly 
taken  in  charge  and  warned  off,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  stage  affair 
was  the  work  of  the  advance  guard  of  this  army  of  tramps.  Since  the 
ejection  of  this  party  the  Park  has  been  quite  free  from  this  species  of 
annoyance. 

On  the  evening  of  July  14  the  hotel  of  the  Park  Association  at  the 

orris  Geyser  Basin  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  originated 
through  a  defective  chimney  flue,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  appliances 
for  extinguishing  fire  the  building  was  entirely  consumed  within  two 
hours.  Fortunately  no  person  was  injured,  and  all  of  the  baggage  be- 
longing to  tourist  visitors  was  saved.  A  hotel  camp  was  at  once  estab- 
lished by  the  Park  Association,  and  having  in  view  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  traveling  public  I  permitted  the  company  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  subject  to  your  approval. 

The  volume  of  travel  to  the  Park  during  the  present  season  has  to 
the  present  date  fallen  somewhat  short  of  that  of  last  year  for  the  same 
period.  This  may  probably  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
effect  of  recent  legislation  with  reference  to  railroad  transportation 
rather  than  to  any  loss  of  interest  in  the  "  wonderland  of  the  world" 
by  the  people.  , 

When  I  assumed  my  present  duties  I  found,  residing  at  Round  Prairie, 
on  the  Cook  City  road,  a  Mr.  Z.  R.  Sowash,  who  kept  a  roadside  station 
or  stopping-place  for  freighters.  I  was  informed  by  my  predecessor  in 
office  that  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  Mr.  Sowash's  place  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Park  or  not;  but  after  investigation  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  at  least  three  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park.  As 
an  order  for  his  removal  at  the  beginning  of  winter  would  have  involved 
considerable  hardship,  I  gave  Mr.  Sowash  verbal  intimation  that  he 
would  have  to  move  in  the  spring,  aud  on  the  9th  of  May  last  served 
him  with  a  formal  notice  to  remove  within  thirty  days,  which  order  was 
promptly  obeyed. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

No  forest  fires  of  any  magnitude  have  as  yet  occurred  in  the  Park 
during  the  present  year;  but  as  the  dry  season  is  not  yet  over,  it  is  prob- 
ably too  early  for  congratulations  on  this  subject.  Several  fires  have 
been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the  soldiers,  and  constant  vigi- 
lance and  activity  have  been  enjoined  upon  all  to  discover  aud  prevent 
the  spread  of  such  fires  by  every  possible  means. 

LEASES  AND    BUSINESS    PERMITS. 

The  following  are  the  leases  now  operative  in  the  Park,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  this  office,  viz  :  John  F.  Yancy,  10  acres  upon  the  mail 
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route  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Cook  City,  to  be  measured  from 
the  building  now  occupied  by  said  Yancy  as  a  central  point ;  Helen 
S.  Henderson  and  Walter  J.  Henderson,  10  acres  of  land  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs;  James  A.  Clark,  4  acres  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs; 
F.  Jay  Haynes,  4  acres  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  4  acres 
at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin;  Charles  Gibson,  four  different  sites  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  containing  7  acres  in  all :  No.  1  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  No.  2  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  No.  3  at  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone,  No.  4  at  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

From  a  communication  dated  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, July  28,  1887,  it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  March,  1885,  a  lease 
was  granted  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Finch,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  of  10  acres  of 
ground  "lying  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  and  on  the  north  side  of  said  river,  and  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  bridge  over  Crystal  Cascade  Creek  measured  northeast 
along  the  Yellowstone  trail."  No  steps  have  ever  been  taken  by  the  lessee 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  this  lease;  no  survey  of  the  described 
ground  has  ever  been  made,  and  no  buildings,  temporary  or  otherwise, 
have  ever  been  erected  thereon. 

The  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  lease  to  Mr.  Gibson  are 
exercised  by  a  corporation  known  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
and  this  company  is  also  occupying  ground  and  buildings  at  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Geyser  Basins.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  matters  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Gibson's  lease  and  the  operations  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association,  as  related  in  my  last  report  and  as  you  have  since  been 
fully  informed  by  letter,  still  continues;  but  pending  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  your  Department  further  comment  on  this  subject  is 
thought  to  be  unnecessary.  The  other  lease-holders  in  the  Park  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  their  leases  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars. 

The  following  permits  have  been  granted  by  your  Department  for  the 
transaction  of  business  within  the  Park,  viz : 

Mr.  James E.  Stuart,  artist,  July  2(>,  1887,  permission  to  exhibit  and 
offertfor  sale  at  the  jMammoth  Hot  Springs  hotel  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-color  of  the  geysers,  canons,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  such  paintings  being  his  own  personal  work. 

Louis  C.  Pet  tilt,  M.  1).,  July  20,  1887,  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
Park  without  the  privilege  of  erecting  any  building. 

Bassett  Brothers,  of  Beaver  Canon,  July  27,  1887,  permission  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  transportation  to  visitors  within  the  Park,  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  their  application  for  a 
lease  of  ground. 

Mr.  Elwood  Hofer,  August  3,  1887,  to  act  as  guide  and  engage  in  the 
business  of  outfitting  camping  parties,  it  being  understood  that  he  pro- 
poses to  reside  at  one  of  the  hotels  and  to  keep  his  horses,  &c,  upon 
ground  embraced  in  one  of  the  existing  leases. 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  Bute  7  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Park  I  have  issued  licenses  as  guides  to  the  following-named 
persons :  W.  C.  Cannon,  June  13, 1887,  to  October  31, 1887 ;  Ole  Ander- 
son, July  11,  1887,  to  October  31,  18S7. 

TRESPASSERS  WITHIN  THE  PARK. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  persons  who  have  the  authority  of 
your  Department  to  transact  business  within  the  Park,  one  J.  W.  Pous- 
ford,  in  partnership  with  J.  L.  Sanborn,  have  possession  of  and  operate 
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within  the  Park  ii  toll-  bridge  across  the  Yellowstone  Kiver.  This  bridge, 
known  as  "  Barronette's  Bridge,7*  was  constructed  inl880uponthe  site  of 
of  a  former  bridge  owned  by  C.  J.  Barronette  and  destroyed  by  theNez 
Perce  Indians  in  1877.  I  have  attempted  no  interference  with  the  business 
as  conducted  by  these  parties,  as  it  would  seem  that  the  long  period  in 
which  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  unmolested 
has  given  them  a  certain  right  of  possession  which  should  be  settled  by 
investigation  and  adjudgment.  A  statement  of  the  fact  that  free  travel 
through  the  National  Park,  the  "  pleasure  ground  of  the  people,"  is 
obstructed  by  a  toll-bridge,  whether  by  authority  or  otherwise,  should 
be  sufficient  to  cause  a  remedy  to  be  at  once  applied. 

One  J.  0.  McCartney  has  also  several  buildings  within  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Park,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  drinking-saloon.  I  find  by 
the  records  of  this  office  that  a  communication  was  addressed  to  Mc- 
Cartney by  the  then  superintendent  of  the  Park,  li.  C.  Carpenter,  No- 
vember 17,  1884,  requiring  him  "to  remove  himself  and  his  personal 
property  out  of  the  Park  within  thirty  days,"  and  that  thereupon  Mc- 
Cartney made  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  him  not  to  be  within  the  Park  and  protested  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  of  removal.  Upon  the  receipt  of  McCartney's  protest 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Park  stating  that  "pending  examination  into  the 
subject,  it  is  deemed  proper  that  you  should  not  insist  upon  compliance 
with  your  order  respecting  the  removal  of  the  buildings."  This  has  been 
considered  by  Mr.  McCartney  and  by  former  superintendents  a  suffi- 
cient authority  tor  McCartney's  continued  residence  within  the  Park. 
On  the  14th  of  December  last  I  addressed  a  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  which  no  reply  has 
been  received. 

It  is  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  the  community  that  McCart- 
ney's buildings  are  within  the  Park,  and  it  is  the  belief  that  he  has  the 
authority  of  the  Department  for  his  continued  residence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  before-named  comprise  all  of  the  persons  now 
doing  business  in  the  Park  who  have  not  the  authority  in  writing  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  by  the  published  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Park. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  hotel  accommodations  within  the  Park  have  thus  far  during  the 
present  season  been  adequate  to  the  demands  of  travel,  though  not  in 
all  cases  of  the  most  desirable  character.  A  domicile  in  tents  at  an  al- 
titude of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  where  heavy  frosts  prevail  every  night, 
can,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  made  to  appear  comfortable.  It 
may,  as  a  novelty,  be  endured  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  average  summer  visitor  prefers  to  seek  a  lower  altitude 
and  the  comforts  of  a  good  hotel. 

The  Cottage  Hotel  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  lessees,  Walter  J.  and  Helen  L.  Henderson,  has  been  enlarged 
since  last  year,  and  is  now  a  well-appointed  hotel  with  accommodations 
for  about  one  hundred  guests.  The  rates  at  this  hotel  are  $2.50  per 
day  or  $10  per  week. 

Mr.  John  P.  Yancy  keeps  at  Pleasant  Valley,  on  the  Cook  City  road, 
a  comfortable  hotel  which  is  much  frequented  by  lovers  of  trout-fishing, 
and,  being  near  the  junction  of  the  horse-back  trail  from  the  Grand 
Canon  with  the  road,  is  a  convenient  stopping  place.     He  can  accom- 
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modate  comfortably  twenty  guests,  and  his  rates  are  $2  per  day  or  $10 
per  week. 

The  hotel  of  the  Park  Association,  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  is  of 
ample  dimensions,  and  is  well  equipped  and  conducted.  Workmen  are 
now  engaged  in  putting  in  the  requisite  appliances  for  electric  lights, 
which  wiff  add  greatly  to  security  from  fire  as  well  as  to  the  convenience 
of  the  guests. 

The  loss  of  the  new  hotel  of  the  Park  Association  at  the  Morris  Gey- 
ser Basin,  by  fire,  on  the  14th  of  July,  was  a  serious  misfortune  not  only 
to  its  owners  but  to  the  visiting  public.  Since  its  destruction  visitors 
have  been  served  as  well  as  possible  in  tents.  The  temporary  structure 
which  was  at  once  commenced  is  now  completed,  and  will  afford  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  about  sixty  persons. 

The  Park  Association  still  maintains  at  the  Grand  Canon  the  tem- 
porary hotel  structure  which  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1880,  supple- 
mented by  tents,  and  can  probably  accommodate  at  that  point  about 
seventy  guests.  Appreciating  the  necessity  for  some  accommodation 
for  visitors  at  the  lake,  I  have  permitted  Mr.  Gibson's  representatives 
to  pitch  some  tents  there  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  all  camp  debris  well  destroyed. 

The  hotel  at  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  formerly  known  as  Marshall's 
Hotel,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Park  Association.  Two  "  cot- 
tages," so  called,  were  erected  at  this  place  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1886,  flanking  the  hotel  building  on  either  side.  These  structures  seem 
to  be  needlessly  ugly  in  architectural  design,  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  the  section  houses  of  a  railroad.  About  seventy  guests  can  be 
taken  care  of  at  this  point.  All  of  the  buildings  at  this  place  are  of 
poor  and  mean  construction,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  commodious 
and  well-constructed  building  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  one 
hundred  guests. 

The  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  still  conducted  in  the  barn- 
like structure  left  by  the  Park  Improvement  Company.  It  is  in  a  more 
dilapidated  condition  than  last  year,  being  considered  not  worth  re- 
pairing. It  will  probably  accommodate  titty  persons.  The  location  of 
this  building,  as  stated  in  niy  last  report,  is,  contrary  to  law,  within 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  Old  Faithful  Geysert 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  all  of  the  hotels  of  the  Park  Association  are 
well  conducted.  The  service  is  generally  excellent,  the  food  is  well 
cooked,  and  the  beds  are  clean.  The  rates  charged  are  $4  per  day  for 
a  less  period  than  ten  days,  $3  per  day  beyond  that  time,  with  special 
rates  for  longer  periods.  When  the  difficulty  of  providing  supplies  and 
service  at  these  remote  points  is  considered,  it  is  believed  that  these 
charges  are  not  excessive. 

In  closing  this  subject  I  urgently  invite  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  a  more  adequate  and  suit- 
able provision  for  the  comfortable  lodgingof  visitors. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  lessees  within  the  Park 
have  been  excellent  in  character,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  travel.  The  drivers  employed  have  been  generally  skillful  in  their 
profession,  and  sober,  intelligent,  and  reliable  men.  No  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred,  and  no  complaints  of  negligence,  incivility  or  ex- 
tortion have  been  made.  The  enforcement  of  the  regulation  which  for- 
bids "  any  person  to  engage  in  business  in  the  Park  without  permis- 
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sion  in  writing  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  has  had  the  effect 
of  ridding  the  Park  of  a  large  number  of  irresponsible  persons,  who  dur- 
ing the  summer  came  in  to  prey  upon  the  tourists.  A  considerable  busi- 
ness in  transportation  is  done  by  persons  residing  without  the  Park,  but 
no  instance  of  unfair  dealing  by  them  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  append  to  this  report  (marked  1))  the  rates  of  transportation  as 
charged  by  the  three  lease-holders  at  this  place,  approved  by  me  and 
submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Department  July  10,  1887. 

ROADS  OF   THE   PARK. 

The  travelled  wagon  roads  in  the  Park  are  at  this  date  as  follows: 

(1)  A  road  from  the  town  of  Gardiner,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Park,  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The 
graded  portions  of  this  road  are  in  extent  as  follows  :  From  Gardiner, 
via  Mam  moth  Hot  Springs,  to  near  Swan  Lake,  about  10  miles.  From 
Willow  Park  to  the  Korris  Geyser  Basin,  about  10  miles.  From  Gib- 
bon Meadows  to  the  head  of  Gibbon  Canon,  about  0  miles.  From  the 
Lower  Geyser  Basin  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  9|  miles.  The  por- 
tion of  this  road  not  yet  graded  is  in  fair  condition  and  perfectly  safe 
for  travel,  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  having  been  expended  upon 
it  yearly  for  repairs. 

(2)  A  road  from  the  Xorris  Geyser  Basin  via  the  Grand  Canon  and 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  to  Lake  Outlet,  about  27  miles.  This  road  is 
graded  for  a  distance  of  about  S  miles  from  the  Norris  Basin.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  road  is  in  fair  condition  at  this  date.  The  portion  ot 
the  road  between  the  Falls  and  the  lake  is  not  ordinarily  in  condition 
for  travel  before  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  altitude  being  such  as 
to  prevent  the  curly  melting  of  the  snow. 

(3)  A  road  diverging  from  the  road  to  the  Lake  in  Ilayden  Valley,  about 
8  miles  from  the  Fal(s  and  extending  to  the  Lower  ( Ieyser  Basin,  via 
Mary's  Lake  and  Xez  Perce*  Creek.  The  distance  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  Lower  (ieyser  Basin  by  this  route  is  about  32  miles. 
The  road  is  ungraded,  but  in  fair  condition,  being  an  excellent  natural 
road  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  precipitous  descent  from  the 
plateau  between  the  waters  of  the  Madison  and  Yellowstone,  on  its 
western  slope.  This  road  from  its  altitude  is  seldom  open  for  travel 
before  the  middle  of  July. 

(4)  A  road  from  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  to  the  western  border  of  the 
Park,  about  20  miles.  This  road  extends  beyond  the  Park  limits. to 
Beaver  Canon  Station,  a  stage  line  from  that  point  bringing  visitors 
to  the  Park  at  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  This  is  a  fair  mountain  road 
and  safe  for  travel. 

(5)  A  road  diverging  from  the  main  Park  road  near  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  extending  via  the  canon  of  the  East  Gardiner  River, 
Barronette's  Bridge,  and  Soda  Creek,  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Park,  about  5o  miles,  and  to  Cook  City,  some  5  miles  farther  on.  This 
road,  over  which  all  supplies  for  the  mining  camp  of  Cook  City  are 
freighted,  is  through  a  rough  and  hilly  country  and  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  its  extent  is  unimproved.  Some  slight  grades  have 
been  made  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  few  rude  bridges 
constructed.  The  road  has  been  chiefly  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  is  by  far  the  worst  road  in  the  Park,  being  well- 
nigh  impassable  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Toll  is  very  properly 
charged  at  Barronette's  Bridge,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  re- 
pair by  private  means,     The  bridge  across  Lamar  River  is  in  a  very  di- 
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lapidated  condition  and  will  probably  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two 
longer.  It  would  seem  to  be  eminently  proper  that  this  road,  within  the 
Park  limits,  should  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  Government,  the  Bar- 
ronette's  Bridge  claim  extinguished,  and  the  road  kept  in  proper  and 
safe  condition  for  travel. 

Summarizing  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  extent  of  the 
traveled  wagon  roads  in  the  Park  is  about  177  miles.  The  portion  ot 
these  roads  which  has  been  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  amounting  to  about  44 
miles,  is  well  built  with  a  grade  about  18  feet  wide,  properly  ditched 
and  drained,  the  streams  being  crossed  by  well-constructed  bridges. 

In  addition  to  these  wagon  roads  there  are  a  number  of  trails  or  bridle- 
paths to  different  points  of  interest,  which  are  kept  in  condition  for 
travel  by  Government  means. 

As  the  roads  of  the  Park  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  an  officer 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  and  as  his  est  i mates  for  road  con- 
struction and  repair  have  already  been  made  and  submitted  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  his  Corps,  any  recommendations  on  the  subject  from 
me  may  be  superfluous;  but  nevertheless,  following  the  custom  of  this 
office,  1  will  include  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations  the  sum  which 
has  been  considered  sufficient  by  ('apt.  Clinton  B.  Sears,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  Army,  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  road  construc- 
tion and  repair  in  the  National  Park,  for  the  continuation  of  his  work 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  $130,000. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  the  construction  of  a  good 
road  from  tin1  l  rpper  Geyser  Basin,  the  terminus  of  the  present  road,  to 
the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin;  thence  around  the  southern  shore  of  Sho- 
shone Lake  ami  across  the  continental  divide  to  the  west  arm  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lake;  thence  along  the  western  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  to 
Lake  Outlet,  and  along  the  Yellowstone  Liver  to  the  Palls  and  Grand 
Gallon.  From  the  Falls  the  road  to  be  continued  down  the  Yellowstone 
to  a  junction  witli  the  present  road  to  Cook  City,  the  latter  road  to  be 
improved  from  the  point  of  junction  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Believ- 
ing this  scheme  to  be  substantially  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Captain 
Scars,  I  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  that  a  sufficient  amount 
be  appropriated  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  this  work. 

This  National  Park  having  been,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  " re- 
served and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park 
or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  has  become  a  na- 
tional trust;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  which  refuses,  by  a 
proper  appropriation,  to  open  and  render  accessible  this  "wonder  land" 
is  opposed  to  the  sentiment  which  created  the  Park  and  unworthy  a 
great  nation  whose  treasury  overflows  with  accumulated  wealth. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  following  are  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Park  as  denned  by 

law  : 

Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
running  east  to  the  meridian  passing  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  pass- 
ing 10  miles  60uth  of  the  most  southern  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  west  along 
said  parallel  to  the  meridian  passing  15  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point  of  Madi- 
son Lake;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Gardiner's  Rivers ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  heginning. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  rectify  and  change  these  boundaries  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude  where  said  parallel 
is  intersected  by  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  ;  thence  due  east 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  110  degrees  west  longitude;  thence 
due  south  5  miles  ;  theme  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  109  degrees  and  30  minutes  west, 
longitude  ;  thence  due  south  along  said  meridian  to  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  north 
latitude;  thence  due  west  along  said  parallel  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
west  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming;  thence  due  north  along  said  boundary 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

While  there  are  some  undoubted  advantages  to  the  Park  in  the  pro- 
posed changes,  there  would  be  a  very  serious  disadvantage  in  permitting 
a  frontier  town,  with  its  saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  disreputable  re- 
sorts, to  approach  within  li  miles  of  this  place,  which  is,  and  will  of  ne- 
cessity continue  to  be,  the  headquarters  of  the  Park  and  the  principal 
resort  of  visitors. 

The  disorders  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Gardiner,  5  miles  distant, 
which  now  overflow  into  the  Park,  are  a  constant  and  serious  source  of 
annoyance.  Should  the  town  approach  to  within  the  distance  permitted 
by  the  proposed  change  of  boundary,  and  the  present  condition  of  law- 
lessness, with  the  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor,  continue,  it  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible  by  the  present  methods  of  government  in  the  Park 
to  preserve  such  a  degree  ot  order  here  as  would  make  the  place  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  to  visitors.  The  constant  agitation  o(  the  subject  of 
a  change  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Park  has  probably  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  very  important  measure  of  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
present  boundaries.  1  have  embraced  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations 
an  amount  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  its  importance.  The  present  uncertainty  is  a  constant  invitation 
to  lawless  hunters  and  others  to  encroach  upon  the  Park,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  labors  of  those  charged  with  its  protec- 
tion. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PAKE. 

The  Park  has  been  protected  dining  the  past  year  by  means  of  the 
employment  of  the  military  force  under  my  command  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  aud  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  law.  The  force  at  my  disposal  lor  this  pur- 
pose has  been  one  troop  of  cavalry,  the  maximum  strength  of  which 
is  three  commissioned  officers  and  sixty-four  enlisted  men,  but  by  the 
casualties  of  service  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  command  is  much  be- 
low this  number.  For  the  quartering  and  subsisting  of  this  force  the 
post  of  Camp  Sheridan  has  been  established  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Wyoming. 

The  buildings  of  this  post  are  eight  in  number,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  One  cottage,  officers'  quarters,  65  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  16 
feet  high,  with  a  T  22  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  10  feet  nigh  (weather- 
boarded). 

No.  2.  Post  hospital,  44  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  with  an 
L  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  3.  Headquarters  office,  3G  feet  long,  2G  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  4.  Men's  barracks,  130  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  with 
a  back  extension,  55  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  forming  with 
the  main  building  a  T. 

No.  5.  Storehouse,  100  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  6.  Guard-house,  26  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  7.  Cavalry  stable,  150  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 
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No.  8.  Quartermaster's  stable,  50  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

These  buildings  are  somewhat  roughly  constructed,  aud  are  of  a 
temporary  character,  but  afford  good  and  sufficient  protection  for  men, 
animals,  and  supplies,  and  are  not  unsightly.  They  are  located  nearly 
south  of  the  building  known  as  the  superintendent's  headquarters, 
and  east  of  the  hot  spring  terraces. 

A  military  post  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  garrison  for 
the  proper  care  and  protection  of  buildings  and  supplies  by  military 
methods,  which  in  this  instance  correspondingly  reduces  the  number  of 
men  available  tor  distribution  through  the  Park. 

Stations  have  been  established  within  the  Park  and  are  occupied  as 
follows:  At  Soda  Butte  during  the  whole  year.  At  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
the  Grand  ('anon.  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  aud  Upper  Geyser  Basin  from 
June  1  to  November  1.  At  Riverside,  on  the  Madison  Biver,  from 
August  1  to  November  1. 

The  men  thus  stationed  make  daily  excursions  in  every  direction 
from  their  several  camps,  and  the  protection  thus  afforded  is  supple- 
mented by  constant  scouting  operations  directed  by  an  experienced 
scout  and  mountaineer  acquainted  witb  all  of  the  trails,  and  indeed 
with  every  inch  o\'  ground  withiu  the  Park.  It  is  believed  that  the 
measures  thus  taken  have  been  reasonably  efficient  in  protecting  the 
game  of  the  Park,  its  various  objects  of  wonder  and  beauty,  and  its 
forots.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  force  at  my  disposal  is  inade- 
quate to  the  proper  protection  of  the  Bark  during  the  tourist  season. 
If  it  should  be  increased  by  two  additional  scouts  and  by  one  company 
of  infantry  from  dune  1  to  October  15,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient 
during  the  ne\i  year,  but  as  travel  to  the  Park  increases  and  the  game 
outside  of  its  limits  diminishes  a  much  larger  force  will  he  necessary  to 
give  proper  protection. 

In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  an  es- 
tablished form  of  government  for  the  Park.  That  necessity  still  exists. 
Jt  may  be  possible  to  give  the  Park  sufficient  protection  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  military  force  and  a  number  of  experienced  scouts. 
But  should  this  method  be  adopted  it  will  be  expedient  to  request  such 
legislation  as  shall  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial  courts  within 
the  Park,  so  as  to  permit  the  same  powers  which  they  now  have  with  ret- 
ference  to  other  reservations,  and  the  enactment  of  a  stringent  law  for 
the  protection  of  tin'  game. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  park  protection  I  append  to  this 
report  copy  of  an  order  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  enlisted  men  of  my 
command  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  (marked  E),  and  for  conven- 
ience of  reference  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park 
(marked  F). 

THE   GAME   AND  ITS  PROTECTION. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  game  in  the  Park  have  been  generally  well  observed  and  respected. 

One  or  two  isolated  instances  of  unlawful  killing  have  occured,  but 
immense  herds  of  elk  have  passed  the  winter  along  the  traveled  road 
from  Gardiner  to  Cook  City  with  the  same  safety  which  herds  of  domes- 
tic range  cattle  enjoy  in  other  localities.  Several  stacks  of  hay  which 
had  been  placed  along  this  road  in  anticipation  of  winter  freighting, 
were  appropriated  and  doubtless  enjoyed  by  these  animals.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  accurate  estimate  concerning  the  number  of  elk  that 
passed  the  winter  in  the  Park  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  number  that  win- 
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tered  in  the  valley  of  Lamar  River  and  on  its  tributaries  have  been  esti- 
mated by  all  who  saw  them  at  several  thousands.  The  elk  are  accus- 
tomed, when  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the  snows  of  winter,  to  fol- 
low down  the  course  of  the  mountain  streams  into  the  lower  valleys. 
For  this  reason  but  little  efficient  protection  can  be  afforded  to  this 
species  of  Large  game  in  the  Park  except  upon  the  Yellowstone  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  elk  which  follow  down  the  outward  slopes  of  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  Park  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Madison  and  the 
Gallatin  on  the  west,  or  the  Snake  River  on  the  south,  pass  beyond  the 
Park  limits  before  the  hunting  season  permitted  by  the  Territorial  laws 
has  closed,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters  who  are  in  wait  for 
them. 

A  small  number  of  buffalo  still  remain  in  the  Park,  but  after  as  care- 
ful and  thorough  an  investigation  as  is  practicable  I  am  unable  to  state 
their  numbers  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  My  impression  is  that 
they  have  been  heretofore  somewhat  overestimated,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  they  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
divided  into  three  separate  herds.  One  of  these  range's  between  Hell- 
roaring  and  Slough  Creeks;  in  summer  well  upon  these  streams  in 
the  mountains,  outside  the  Park  limits,  and  in  the  winter  lower  down 
on  small  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  within  the  Park.  If  thereports 
made  several  years  ago  can  be  relied  on,  this  herd  has  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  uow  exceeds  sonic  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number.  Whether  or  not  this  decrease  has  been  due  to  illegal  killing 
by  hunters  or  to  other  causes  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  many  have  been  killed  within  the  past  two  years.  Another 
herd  ranges  on  Specimen  Mountain  and  the  waters  of  Pelican  Creek. 
The  herd  was  seen  by  reliable  parties  several  times  last  winter  and  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  eighty.  A  traveler  on  the  Cook 
City  road  claimed  to  lime  counted  fifty-four  near  the  base  of  Specimen 
Ridge,  A  scouting  party  which  i  sent  out  during  the  month  of  May 
found  but  twenty-seven  head  of  this  herd,  with  lour  young  calves.  It  is 
possible  that  the  herd  at  this  time  was  broken  up  and  that  but  one  por- 
tion of  it  was  found.  The  third  herd  ranges  along  the  continental  di- 
vide and  is  much  scattered.  A  band  of  nine  or  ten  from  this  herd  was 
seen  several  times  this  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Pa- 
sin.  It  will  take  close  observation  for  several  years  to  determine  with 
any  certainty  the  number  of  these  animals,  or  whether  or  not  they  are 
diminishing  in  numbers.  It  is  practically  certain  that  none  have  been 
killed  within  the  Park  limits  during  the  past  two  years,  and  yet  there 
is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  present  numbers  do  not  approach  those 
of  past  estimates. 

Large  numbers  of  antelope  are  found  in  the  Park.  A  herd  of  some 
two  hundred  passed  the  winter  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Gardiner, 
pasturing  on  the  plain  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner  Rivers, 
south  of  the  town.  The}-  were  unmolested,  though  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  occasionally  drive  them  back  towards  the  hills,  that  they  might 
not  get  beyond  the  Park  limits. 

The  mountaiu  sheep  are  found  in  all  of  the  mountain  ranges  within 
the  Park.  A  band  of  seven  or  eight  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  winter 
in  the  cliffs  along  the  traveled  road  between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  Gardiner,  and  they  became  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  travelers 
as  to  manifest  but  little  more  timidity  or  wildness  than  sheep  of  the 
domestic  varietv. 
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I  have  beard  considerable  anxiety  expressed  by  those  who  profess 
interest  in  the  Park  lest  the  rule  which  protects  equally  all  animals  in 
the  Park  should  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  game  proper  by  causing 
an  undue  increase  of  the  carnivora.  But  while  it  is  true  that  there  are 
some  noxious  animals  that  are  not  worthy  of  protection,  chief  among 
which  is  the  skunk,  or  polecat,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  present 
time  more  injury  would  result  to  the  game  from  the  use  of  fire-arms  or 
traps  in  the  Park  than  from  any  ravages  which  may  be  feared  from  car- 
nivorous animals. 

THE   GEYSERS  AND  HOT   SPRINGS. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  which  the  National  Park  is 
indebted  for  the  only  accurate  and  reliable  surveys  and  maps  which 
have  been  made,  has  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ar- 
nold Hague,  the  work  of  mapping  topographically  the  different  geyser 
basins  and  hot-spring  localities  throughout  the  Park.  The  importance 
of  this  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  will  serve  to  fix  and  render  permanent  the  established  and  author- 
ized names  of  the  different  objects  of  interest,  and  check  the  tendency 
which  has  prevailed  of  attaching  personal,  fanciful,  or  absurd  names  to 
nature's  most  grand  and  wonderful  objects. 

The  new  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park,  together  with  increased 
watchfulness  and  care,  has  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  former  vandalism  which  was  rapidly  destroying  the  beauty  of 
the  geyser  and  hot-spring  formations.  The  throwing  of  foreign  sub- 
stances into  the  springs  and  geyser  vents  has  been  quite  effectually 
checked.  The  number  of  foolish  visitors  who  have  found  pleasure  in 
defacing  the  beauties  of  nature  by  written  inscriptions  of  their  names 
is  less  than  that  of  previous  years,  though  I  regret  to  say  the  practice 
has  not  been  entirely  suppressed.  Nothing  short  of  the  arrest  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Park  of  a  number  of  these  offenders,  who  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  probably  be  effectual 
to  stop  the  practice. 

I  have,  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  caused 
the  grounds  and  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  objects  of  interest  to 
be  cleaned  up  and  all  unsightly  objects,  such  as  old  tin  cans,  bottles, 
&C,  to  be  removed. 

This  lias  been  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  as  it  cannot  be 
considered  any  part  of  their  duty  in  connection  with  the  Park.  I  allude 
to  the  subject  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  providing  a  certain 
sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  in  keeping  it 
in  proper  order.  I  advocate  no  expensive  improvements  beyond  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  roads,  bridges,  and  bridle-paths  necessary 
to  make  accessible  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Park;  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  unsightly  rubbish  which  is  brought  into  the  Park  by  the 
numerous  camping  parties  and  visitors  is  such  as  to  very  seriously  mar 
the  beauty  of  those  objects  which  are  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Park.  In  my  opinion  this  u  wonderland"  should  for  all  time  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  and  primitive  condition.  No  appliances 
of  art  and  no  expenditure  of  money  can  improve  upon  this  condition. 
But  the  history  of  all  like  reservations  has  shown  that  where  large 
numbers  of  visitors  came  to  view  nature's  wonders,  a  constant  expendi- 
ture of  labor  is  essential  to  preserve  those  natural  conditions  which 
charm  and  attract  the  busy  workers  of  the  world. 
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There  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  Parle  many  abandoned  and 
unsightly  cabins  and  shacks,  and  the  debris  of  a  hundred  camps.  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  clear  up  and  remove  much  of  this  old  material, 
but  the  press  of  other  duties  has  forbidden  the  employment  of  the  sol- 
diers for  this  work,  and  L  have  not  had  a  dollar  at  my  disposal  for  this 
or  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  Park. 

The  sign-boards,  which  have  been  previously  provided  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  showing  the  names  of  the  various  objects  of 
interest  are  becoming  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
should  be  renovated  and  replaced,  and  others  should  be  provided  as 
new  objects  are  discovered  and  brought  to  notice.  The  appearance  of 
neglect  throughout  the  Park,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  appropriation 
for  its  care  and  preservation,  must  be  a  source  of  mortification  to  any 
right-minded  officer  performing  the  duties  of  Superiuteudent,  and  who, 
by  public  opinion  at  least,  is  held  responsible  for  its  condition. 

1  have  included  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations  a  modest  sum 
for  the  "care  and  preservation  of  the  National  Park,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  officer  charged  with  its  protection,"  and  trust 
that  it  may  receive  your  favorable  indorsement. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

I  inclose  with  this  report  my  estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1889,  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  summa- 
rize the  items  as  follows,  viz: 

For  const  ruction  of  roads  ami  bridges $130,000 

For  care  and  preservation  of  the  Park,  the  sum  to  he  expended  by  the  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  protect  ion  of  the  Parle 3, 000 

For  the  settlement  of  the  Barronette's  bridge  claim  (or  so  much  thereof  as 

may  he  awarded  by  a  duly  constituted  commission) 2,  000 

For  accurately  surveying  and  marking  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Park 10,000 

Total 145,000 

Before  closing  my  report  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  1  should  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  the  assistance  given  me  in  the  protection  of  the  Park 
by  Mr.  Ed.  Wilson,  scout  and  guide,  who  has  always  been  zealous  and 
untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  by  the  officers  of  my  command, 
whose  valuable  aid  has  been  cheerfully  given  ;  and  to  the  enlisted  sol- 
diers, who  have  shown  the  value  of  military  discipline  and  training  in 
the  efficient  discharge  of  new  and  unaccustomed  duties  requiring  pa- 
tience, intelligence,  and  discretion. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HARRIS, 
Captain  First  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A. 

Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  from 
November  5,  18fc*6,  to  July  31,  lb87. 

XOVEMBER,  1886. 


Self-registering 
thermometer. 


Winds. 
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State 
of  weather. 


Light  breeze..    Fair  . 

(  aim    do 

. .   do Clear 

Lighl  breeze       Fair  . 

< ii-ntle  breeze    do 

l'i'  sb  breeze .do 

Light  breeze. .    < ''.ear 
Strong  \s  ind    .    Fair  . 

Calm do. 

<;<  ntle  brei 
Lighl  breez<  . . 
Higb  wind  . . 
Lighl  breeze. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze 

Calm 

breeze 
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Calm.. 
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Calm    . 

Strong  wind 


Remarks. 


Light  snowfall  dnrii  \ 


-1.7.". 


Cloudy 

<  Hear 

Cloudy 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Clondy  

Fair 

Cleai  

Fail   

...do 

...do 

Entire  clear. . 


Light  bre<  Fair    .. 

<  lloudy 

Light  breeze. .    Fair  ... 
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Snnu  dm 
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Snow  in  the  morning. 

Snow  in  the  afternoon. 

Light  snowfall  in  the 
Snow  daring  night. 


Snow  during  day, 


li'tellh 


Summary  for  November,  1886. 

An  earthquake  occum  d  at  Norris  and  vicinity  at  l  a.  m.,  the  7th  instant.  The  hotel  was  shaken 
violently,  dishes  fell  from  the  Bh  elves  in  tbe  china  closets,  and  lamps  werel  in  own  rrora  their  bra<  kets. 
Distant  waves  followed  during  the  following  few  days. 

Average  cloudiness  (scale  of  ten) I.  38 

Number  of  da]  -  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  Bor  more  on  a  scale  of  ten i 

Number  of  days  of  snow n 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  7.5 

Temperature  during  the  month:  ° 

Highest 58 

Lowest —17 

Mean L'I.  75 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  ifc. — Continued. 
DECEMBER,  1886. 
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36 
32 

18 

■:c> 
18 
19 
L5 
18 
17 
12 
12 
16 

1!) 
-10 

5 
24 
26 

17 
21 

26 

28.  50 
26.  50 
22.  50 
•n\.  50 
31 
21.50 

18 

18.50 

20 

26.  50 

10 

13 

19 

31 
26  50 

26.  50 

s. 
SE. 
SW. 
x\v. 

SW. 

S. 

SW. 
E. 

NW. 

sw. 

N  W . 
SE. 

w. 

s. 
SE. 

s. 

SE. 
SE. 

Light  breeze. . 
Gentle  breeze. 

.     do 

Fair 

16 

Fntire  clear... 
Clear 

17 

Light  breeze.. 

Snow  during  eight. 

18 

Fntire  dear. .. 

19 

Gentle  bree:  e 

Snow  at  and  during  night. 

20 

do 

•_'l 

Strong  wind  . . 
Fresh  breeze. . 

Strong  winds 
Strong  \\  in'l  . 
Fresh  breeze  . 

..  do  .. 

22 

..  do 

23 

.    do 

24 
26 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 

Cloudy '.. 

Fair  .'. 

Cloudy 

. .  do  , 

Snow. 
Do. 
Do. 

•-'7 
28 
29 

....do 

Strong  wind  .. 
Fresh  breeze. . 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

30 

...do 

Do. 

31 

..  do 

Fair  .... 

Do. 

Mouth 

y  in 

an.. 

26.  27 

Summary  for  December,  1886. 

A  vera-''  cloudim  ss  (on  a  Boale  often) 4.  77 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on  a  scale  often 8 

Number  of  days  of  ram 1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 15 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  34.  5 

Temperature  during  the  mouth :  ° 

Highest 44 

Lowest - -  10 

Mean _ 26.80 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  <fc. — Continued. 
JANUARY,  1887. 


Dates. 


1887. 
Jan.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 

7 
H 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
IS 
20 
21 

23 
24 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Self-registering 

thermometer. 

c 

a 

= 

o 

E 

S 

r- 

- 

a 

- 

3 

~ 

B 

fi 

o 

o 

o 

38 

24 

31 

W. 

21 

30 

SE. 

32 

20 

26 

N  W. 

22 

13 

17.50 

SE. 

24 

—  3 

10.  50 

NE. 

38 

-  1 

18.50 

W. 

26 

—12 

7 

N. 

6 

—21 

—  7.50 

SW. 

11 

—  3 

5.50 

s\v. 

27 

6 

16.50 

SE. 

28 

10 

19 

SE. 

30 

15 

NW. 

32 

18 

•jr. 

SE. 

38 

20 

s. 

18 

28.50 

SW. 

20 

8 

14 

SW. 

..■> 

4 

13 

29 

10 

19.50 

40 

20 

30 

SE. 

- 

12 

20 

SE 

30 

16 

23 

W. 

24 

12 

18 

SW. 

15 

w. 

32 

12 

22 

N  W. 

17 

3 

m 

21 

Hi 

15.  50 

SW. 

22 

11 

16.50 

NW. 

18 

in 

14 

SW. 

18 

- 

30 

22 

29 

NW. 

19 

5 

12 

NW. 

v  D 

Winds. 


Stair 
of  weather. 


Gentle  breeze 
Strong  wind  .. 

Calm  

Gentle  breeze 
Lighl  breeze. . 
( rentle  breeze 

...do 

Calm  

Fresh  bi 
Gentle  br<  eze 
Fresh  breeze. . 
...do  ... 
Gentle  breeze 
Strong  '-\  ind  . 
. .  do 
Fresh  b 
Strong  wunl  . . 
High  wind  .. 
Gale 
In  Bh  In.  i  56 

do 
Light  1 

. 

...do  



Strong  w  iii*l  - 

.1..    

Calm  



Light  b 


Fair 

...do 

Cloudy 

do 

Entire  cloudy 
Fair '. 


Remarks. 


Fair 

Clear 

...do 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy 
Cloudy 

Fair 

Entire  cloudj 

Fail  

...do 

...do 

..  do   

Cloudj 

Fair     


Snow. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rain  in  the  forenoon.    Snow  in  the 

afternoon. 
Snow  in  i he  forenoon. 


Cloudy 

Fair 



C1.M1.1V    

Fair    

< '  1 « 1 1 1 1  i  \   

Entire  cloudy 

Cloudy  

Fair 


Light  snowfall,  forenoon. 

Snow. 

Do. 
Rain  and  snow  at  intervals. 
Snow. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rain  forenoon.    Snow  at  night. 

Snow  . 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Snow. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lighl  snowfall,  afternoon. 


mary  for  January,  1887. 

During  the  18th  heavj  Bnow  fell  nearly  all  day,  accompanied  by  lii'_rl>  southeasterly  h  in<l  (Force  5). 

p.  in.  .>ii  the  19th  .i  northwesterly  g  ile  -.  I  in   and  continued  until  5  p.  m.    Thermometer  fell 

rapidly  from  38    atSp.m  to  20    at  5  p.m.    Telephone  wins  and  poles  were  blown  down  in  several 

-  bel  ween  here  and  Non  is. 

There  was  a  slightJbut  distinct  earthquake  shock  ai   N"orris  during  the  month.     Exact  information 

could  not  be  obtainAl,  because  the  lines  are  d<>u  n. 

,i  balos  were  observed  on  the  2d,  lunai  balos  on  the  2d  and  3d. 

Average  olon                               n)   , 5.92 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  (scale  often)  on... days..  7 

Number  of  days  of  rain 3 

Number  ol  days  of  snow  23 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  77 

Depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  oi  the  month do —  ik 

Temperature  during  the  month  :  ° 

Highest 40 

Lowest —21 

Mean 18.5 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Meteorologioal  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Sot  Sjwings,  <$c — Continued. 
FEBRUARY,  1887. 


Date. 


1887. 
Feb.     1 


Self-registeriu^ 
thermometer. 


Wind. 


24 


I    28 
—30 

-19 

!— 22 

\-l 

16 

Li 

z1? 

18 


Monthly  mean. 


o 

-  7.50 
-23 

-  1.50 
3 

14.50 
24 

22.  50 
23 
11 

-  2.50 
«J 

24 

24.  50 
11.50 
21 

21.50 
20 
ir, 
18 
:;.  5 
12 

10.50 
16 
21.50 


13.50 

18.50 
29 

37.50 

I.'.  2 


KE. 
NE. 
NW. 
SE. 

SE. 

S. 

S. 
SE. 
NE. 
NE. 
SW. 

s. 

s. 

sw. 

s. 

sw. 
w. 
N  W". 
N  W*. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
sw. 
sw. 


SE. 

sw. 

s. 
s. 


Calm 

...  do 

Light  breeze 

...do 

....do  

Fresh  breeze.. 
....do 

Calm 

...  do  

....do 

Light  breeze. 

(i.  ut it-  breeze 

...do  

Calm 

....do 

.  do -- 

1  .i llIi t  breeze.. 

Calm , 

....do  

....do  

.  do 

Light  breeze. 

Calm 

Freeh  breeze; 

high     wind 

at  night  . . . 

Gentle  breeze 

...  do  

Calm    

( }  en  tie  breeze 


State 
of  weather. 


Remarks. 


Cloudy 

Fair , 

...do 

Entire  cloudy 

Fair    

Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 

Fair 

...do 


...do 

..  do 

...do 

Clear  

Cloudy 

Fair 

..  do 

...  do 

Entire  clear.. 

Fair 

Clear  

Fair 

Cloudy 


Fair  . 
...  do. 
...do. 

Clear 


Snow. 

Snow  from  9  toll  o'clock  a.  m. 

Snow  at  intervals. 

Heavy  snow. 

Snow. 

Snow — rain,  afternoon. 

Light  8iio\\-l'all  at  intervals. 

Snow. 

Heavy  snow. 

Snow. 

Snow. 
Do. 

Light  snowfall  at  intervals. 

Snow. 

Light  snowfall  at  intervals. 

Light  snowfall,  afternoon. 

Snow  at  night. 
Snow. 


Light  snowfall  at  intervals. 


Summary  for  the  month  of  February,  1887. 

Average  cloudiness  5.73 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  (scale  often)  on  days..  5 

Number  of  days  of  rain ."....  1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 19 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  46.5 

Depth  of  snow  ou  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  mouth i do 4 

Temperature  during  the  month :  ° 

Highest 47 

Lowest —30 

Mean  temperature 16. 5 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Sprhigs,  c$c. — Continued. 
MARCH,  1887. 


Self-registering               winds 
thermometer.                  winds. 

State 
of  weather. 

Date. 

B 

s 
8 

n 

3 

• 

.a  1    2 

a 

a 

o 

5 

o 

o 

Remarks. 

• 

1887. 
Mar.     1 

o 
48 
42 
35 
42 
36 
4:» 
46 
44 
4ii 
54 
55 
53 
54 
54 
49 
56 
69 
62 

14 

52 
30 
65 
50 

48 

4.". 
35 

47 
58 
44 

40 

41 

0 

31 
24 
3 
2 
25 
27 
80 
20 
31 
39 
36 
28 

• 

39. 50        S. 
33           SE. 
19            N. 

SE. 

30.50     SW, 
36             W. 
38            SW. 
32            SW 

Strong  -wind.. 
Fight  breeze, . 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze 

Fresh  breeze. 
Gentle  breeze 

Fair 

2 
3 
4 

Cloudy 

Clear'. 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Snow. 

Snow. 

0 

....do  

Light  snowfall. 

7 

...do     . 

8 

..  do.  .  .. 

..  do 

9 

10 
11 
12 

46 

45.  50 
40.  50 

S. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

s. 
SE. 

SW. 
SW. 

NW. 

xw. 
sw. 
xw. 

SW. 

SW. 
SW. 

xw 

SW. 

w. 

SE. 

s. 

Lighl  bi 

....do 

Gentle  breeze 

Cloudy 

Fair 

....do  

Clear 

..  do 

Fair 

i:; 
14 

27     40.60 
82     43 

3,-i       17 

Fresh  b  eeze. , 
( Sen  tie  breeee 

Li^lit  b 

Calm 

...do 

i  rentle  breeee. 

Calm   

..do 

Fresh  1 
Calm 
Light  bi 
Calm.. 

15 

16 

C loud v  

Clear' 

Spi  inkling  forenoon. 

17 

18 

19 
20 
•Jl 
22 
23 
"J  4 

32 
I'- 
ll 
13 
21 
15 
28 
27 
30 
20 

17 
30 

22 
20 

45.  50 

40 

- 

32 
44 

31 

:;_■ 

Fair 

Cloudy   

Clear  

-  .  .tlo 

Fair  

Clear 

...do 

Lighl  rain  during  night. 
Rain  .  light  rain  and  snow  ;  sleeting 
afternoon. 

Snow  dining  night. 

Light    snowfall. 

25 

Fresh  b 

( rentle  breeze 

Calm  

..  do 

27 

...do   

Clear  

Fair ... 

Sleeting  forenoon;  lighl  snow  after 

noon. 

28 

....do  

29 

30 

Gentle  breeze 

Calm 

Entire  cloudy 

Fail- 

Rain;  sleeting  afternoon;  snow  dur- 
ing night. 

31 

Lighl  bi 

...do    

Snow  at  and  during  night. 

Monti 

ily  i 

nan 

30.94 

Summary  for  March,  1  - 

A.verage  eftevdineaa  4.  77 

cloudiness  avi  raged  8  or  more  (scale  of  ten)  on days.,  l 

Number  of  days  of  rain ' —  3 

Number  of  days  of  sleet 3 

Number  of  days  of  snow !i 

Depth  of  simu  fall  during  the  raontib inches..  6.  5 

Depth  oi  snow  on  the  ground  at    the  close  of  the  month do. .. 

Temperature  during  the  month:  ° 

Highest 59 

Lowest 2 

Mean 31  6 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Meteoroloyical  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  <jx'. — Continued. 
APRIL,  1887. 


Self-registering 
thermometer. 

Winds. 

State 
lit'  weather. 

Date. 

£ 
a 
5 

'R 
a 

| 

'3 

i 

-~ 
o 
— 

5 

5 

p~ 

Remarks. 

1887. 
Apr.    1 

•_) 

3 

o 
52 

o 
44 
38 

26 

33.50 

44 

46  50 

51 

41.50 

42 

38.  50 

34.50 

37.50 

36 
40 
41 

42.  50 
41.50 

28 

:::. 
29 
31.50 

20 
38 
44 
49 

55.50 

37 

sw. 

SE. 

NW. 
W. 

SW. 

s. 

s. 

sw. 

s. 
X  w. 

SE. 

s. 

xw. 

w. 

N  W. 

\\\. 

xw. 

W. 

s. 

w. 
NW. 
X  w. 

w. 

sw. 
sw. 

s. 

s 

s. 

s. 
X  w. 

Gentle  breeze 
Light  breeze. . 

..do 

Fair 

54       22 
38       14 

Cloudy 

Fair 

....do  

Heavy  snow  afternoon;  2.50,  high 
S.  wind;  3.40,  gale,  NW,;  6.10. 
strong  gale. 

4 

51 
53 
65 

00 
18 
56 

47 
40 
47 

50 

58 

f,l 
53 

35 

41 
42 
31 

41 
12 

40 

4!) 
50 
62 

(17 
70 

41 

1(5 
35 

36 

28 
30 

28 

30 
24 
31 

30 

21 
L3 

28 
•J  7 
22 

18 

'J  7 
32 
36 
38 
41 

33 

Fresh  breeze. . 

;> 

...do 

6 

8 

g 

id 
n 

12 

13 
14 

Liiclit  breeze. . 
<  rentle  breeze 
Calm 

..    do 

Fresh  breeze., 
rentle  breeze. 
Fresh  breeze. . 

Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 

Calm 

Strong  \\  uid  . 

Fresb  breeze. . 

....do 

. ..  do 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 
Cloudy 

Cloudv 

Fair 

....do 

..  ..do .. 

Light  rain. 

Light  snow;  rain  afternoon. 

Heavy  snow  8.40  p.  ra.  and  during 

night . 

15 
16 

Cloudv 

Fair    ' 

Light  snow  and  rain. 

17 

18 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Sleeting,  followed  by  heavy  snow- 
fall. 

19 

...do 

20 

Gentle  1 
Strong  wind 
Fresb  breeze. . 

Calm 

Light  breeze. . 

Calm 

Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

Light  breeze. . 
Gentle  breeze. 

Strong  wind.. 

..do 

2  J 

2  2 
23 

Entire  cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Fair  .' 

Snow. 

Light  snow  and  rain. 

24 
25 

Cloudy 

Snow  at  night. 
Light  snowfall. 

26 
27 

Cloudy 

28 

29 
30 

Cloudy 

4.15  to 4.35  p.  m.  sprinkling,  followed 
by  strong  S.  gale  and  heavy  rain. 

Mont] 

ily  li 

i.  .in 

38.  92 

Summary  for  April,  1887. 

Average  cloudiness  6. 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on days..  11 

Number  of  daws  of  rain .' 5 

Number  of  days  of  sleet 1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 10 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  14 

Temperature  during  the  month :  ° 

Highest 70 

Lowest 13 

Mean .. 36. 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  $c. — Continued. 
MAY,  1887. 


Sell 
th 

a 

0 

a 

*s 

a 
3 

regii 

srraoi 

a 

a 

"3 
2 

tering 
aeter. 

Winds. 

State 
of  weather. 

Dates. 

- 

9 

3 

a 

- 

o 

9 

b 

9 
g 

e 
to 

Remarks. 

1887. 
Mav     1 

0 

46 
57 
56 
58 
60 
67 
46 
63 
75 
71 
46 
38 
30 
54 
56 
57 
74 
76 
67 
74 
55 
66 
77 
77 
67 
7:! 
71 
75 
76 
89 
81 

>    ": 

c 

27 

22 

37 

39 

38 

40 

30 

36 

33 

42 

•j  7 

27 
24 

•J! 

28 
36 
30 

40 

- 

35 

33 

42 
41 
37 

89 
36 

17 

•an.. 

o 
36.50     XW. 
39.50  |     S. 
46.56     S\V. 
48.56  ;     S. 
49            S. 
53. 50       S. 

Fresh  breeze.. 
Light  breeze.. 
Fresh  breeze.. 
Gentle  breece. 

Fair 

2 

Snows  during  night. 

3 

4 

Cloudy  

Fair  .'. 

Rain. 

5 

do 

6 

1- 1  esh  breeze., 
do 

Clear  

7 

49.50 
57 

56.  50 
36.50 
3i50 
36 

42 

43.50 
52 
- 
52.  50 
54  50 
41 
47 
57.50 

55 
66 

57.  50 
64 

-  1 

si:. 
s\v. 

s. 

W. 

w. 

N  w. 

w. 
w. 

sw. 

s. 

s. 

sw. 
w. 

SW. 

sw 
9 

s. 

N\V. 

w. 
SB. 

\v. 
sw. 
si:. 
W. 

Fair 

Light  snowfall. 

8 

Calm   

...do. 

9 

...  do  

Entire  clear  .. 
Entire  clear  .. 

Cloudy  

Fair  .'. 

...  do  

10 

....do  .. 

11 

....do 

Snow. 

12 

...  do  

13 

...  do  

14 

15 

it; 

.  do    

Fresh  b 

....do  

Cloudy 

Snow. 

17 

...do 

do 

18 

. .  .do    

Light  l 

Gentle  breeze 
Light  breeze. 
< icntli'  breeze 
Light  b 

.  .   <!<>  

'  'aim    

Fair 

Rain,  afternoon. 

1!) 
20 

...  do  

..  do    

21 
22 
23 

Clear  

Entire  oiear  . 

24 

Fait    

Sprinkling. 

25 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Rain. 

26 

Light  breeze. . 
.  do 

27 

28 

Freeh  b 

Calm 

Clear  

29 

Knt ire  clear  .. 

...  do 

Cloudy 

30 
31 

Light  breeze.. 
Calm 

4.1">  p.  m.  heavy  rain  accompanied 
by  several  distinct  peals  of  thun- 

Month 

der.  10  p.  m.,  heavy  rain  and  hail. 
Thunder-storm  with  strong  elec- 
trical  detonations  and  numerous 
lightning. 

Summary  for  Mag,  Iss?. 

Ai  era  hi  cloudiness. 3.7 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on days..  4 

Number  of  days  of  rain " 5 

Number  of  days  of  hail 1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 4 

Depth  of  snow  tall  during  the  month inches..  2.  5 

Thunder-stoi  ms 1 

Temperature  during  the  month :  ° 

Highest 89 

Lowest 22 

Mean 47 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Meteorological  record  Jcejd  <tt  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  <jV. — Continued. 
JUNE,  1887. 


Self-registering 
thermometer. 

Winds. 

Dates. 

a 
5 

2 

a 

a 

'5 

a 

oS 
S 

3 

o     1               s 
■- 

.Z                          o 

State 
of  weather. 

Remarks. 

1887. 

o 
68 
45 
65 
51 
59 
61 
69 
76 
82 
72 
74 
83 
81 
76 
65 
66 
75 
7rt 
78 
71 
75 
85 
76 
81 
87 

59 
73 
81 
82 
81 

o 

43 

30 

26 

39 

37 

38 

36 

40 

46 

39 

41 

44 

40 

46 

45 

44 

46 

50 

47 

40 

37 

41 

49 

39 

51 

42 
33 
30 
38 
45! 

o 
55.  50 
37.50 
45.50 
45 
48 

49.50 
52.  50 
58 
64 

55.  50 
57.50 
63.  50 
00.  50 
61 

55 

60.56 
64 
62.  50 

56 
63 
62.50 

60 
69 

50.50 
53 

55.50 
60 

61.50 

SE.     Gentle  brei  ze 

NW.     High  wind... 

S.    |  Gentle  breeze. 

s\\\     Calm 

Fair 

High  N  W.  wind  set  in  during  night. 
Snow. 

3 
4 

Cloudy 

Fair  .' 

.   do 

5 

0 

7 

s\v.     Gentle  breeze. 

S.        Calm 

SW do 

S.         ...    (In 

SW.      ...    do 

s.     ....do  

W.       .  do   

SE.      fienfcle  breeze 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Char    

Sprinkling. 

8 

..  do 

9 

....do 

10 

....do 

n 

Fair 

12 

13 
14 

ir> 

s. 

S. 

SE. 

LiL'iit  breeze. 

Calm 

do       

Entire  clear  . . 

<  'loudv 

Fail-  .' 

Fain  and  thunder-storm. 

16 

s. 

w. 

N  W. 

SW. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 

X  \Y. 

W. 
SW. 

w. 

Gentle  breeze 
Fresh  breeze  . 

Calm 

Gentle  bree  le 
Light  breeze. . 

Calm  

Lighl  breeze. - 

....do 

17 

....do    

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Clear 

Fair 

Entire  clear  . . 
....do 

23 

....do   

24 

2.'. 

26 

■  7 

Lighl  bi 
Gentle  breeze 

Strong  wind  . . 
Calm 

....to 

...  do 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Clear 

Threatening. 

Fain,  strong  gale,  and  heavy  rain 
daring  night. 

28 

29 

...do  

do     

30 

do  . . 

Sprinkling. 

Monthly  mean 

54.  84 

Summary  /'"/•  June,  1887. 

Thunder-storms  :  9th,  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  2.20  p.  m.,  76°;  during  tin1  storm  at 
3.50  p.  m.,  70°;  at  the  closeot'the  storm,  4.30  i>.  in.,  74°  ;  14th,  no  considerable  fluctuation  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Average  cloudiness  3.  68 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on days . .  3 

Number  of  days  of  rain 8 

Number  of  days  of  snow 1 

Depth  of  snowfall F  5 

Temperature  during  the  month :  ° 

Highest 87 

Lowest 26 

Mean 57 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  <fc. — Continued. 

JULY   1887. 


Self -registering 

thennoiuenr. 


13     82 

-,  I      -  ; 


1887. 

3 

July   1 

7.; 

39 

•  > 

3 

12 

4 

:,     90 

18 

6      93 

52 

7 

84 

54 

8 

86 

40 

9 

8/ 

l- 

79 

n 

-: 

i- 

78       39 
Monthly  mean. 


I 


56 

62.  50 
69 

03 


Winds. 


S.  W. 

\v. 

v,\ 

N  IV. 

sw. 

\!\ 

sw. 


61  SE. 

E. 

SW. 


66 

• 

66 
61 

61 


si:. 
w. 

SE 

\  w. 

W. 

s. 
S 

\v. 


N\V 


S\V. 
W. 


Light  In.',  ze 

Calm 

....do 

...do 

..  do   

breeze 

Calm    .. 



Gentli 

Light  b 
Calm 

I 

I 
Calm 

<  aim 



...do   - 

Ili.ii  u  iml  . .  . 


; 

..  do  .. 


Remarks. 


Rain  i  thunder-storm. 


Thunder-storm;  t  :•  in  and  hail. 
Thundei  between  2 and  3  p.  m. 


Heavj  rain  and  thunder-storm  dur- 
ing night. 

Lain  nt  intervals. 

Rain,  1.15  bo  2.26  p.  m. 

Beavy  rain  and  thunder-storm  ;  light 
rain  at  night. 


Light  rain  ;  afternoon. 

hi  :  1  bunder-storm. 
Rain  ;  thnndi  i  Btorm. 
Lain,  hail ;  thundei  -stoi  m. 


"(i]..  in.    sr  1 1  •  [y  sale  set 

in  :  .  nded  with  vain  anil  thunder- 

storm. 


Sun  mary  for  Ju  ly,  L887. 

Thund  able  fluctuation  of  thermometer.    6th,    thermometer  between  12 

and  1  o'clock  p.  in..  93   i  fell  rapidly  during  tbe  approach  of  the  storm;  at  J  p.  m.,  76° ;  2.20  p.m.,  65°: 
at  the  close  of  the  storm,  2.50  p.  m.,  62°.    11th,  uurir  I4lh,  thermometer  atl2m.,£ 

rapidly  p.  m.     19th,  accompanii  <1  with  strong  i  >  <  trical  detonations;  thermometer  fell  from 

66°  at  2.40  p.  i  tth<  close  of  the  storm  at  5.40  p.m.  ed  over.  21st,  temperature.  76° ; 

12.35p.m.,  57    .  at  the  close  ol  si,, mi,  L15p.m.,  51    ;  2p.m.,  62°.    28th,  no  considerable  fluctuation  of 
thermomett  i . 

Average  cloudiness. 4. 38 

■  1  .-  or  more  on days..  4 

t  rain 12 

Number  of  days  of  hail 2 

Temperature  timing  the  month  :  ° 

Highesl 93 

Lowest  HO 

Mean 61.1 
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B. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Office  of  Superintendent, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  ll'yo.,  April  24,  1887. 

Sir:  In  the  month  of  January  last  one  William  James  went  to  the  Norris  Geysei 
Basin  with  a  number  of  teams,  under  an  alleged  contract  with  the  Park  Association, 
to  haul  lnmber  between  the  Grand  Canon  and  the  Norris  Basin. 

The  depth  of  snow  having  rendered  the  hauling  olf  lumber  impracticable,  he  sent 
back  the  largest  portion  of  his  outfit,  but  remained  himself  at  Norris. 

A  few  days  ago  1  received  information  which  caused  me  to  believe  that  James 
was  engaged  in  trapping  beaver  on  the  Gibbon  River,  near  Norris.  I  accordingly 
sent  a  party  on  tho  20th  instant,  at  night,  on  snow-shoes,  to  this  locality,  with  in- 
structions to  make  diligent  search,  and,  in  the  event  of  finding  any  evidence  of  trap- 
ping operations,  to  arrest  Mr.  James  and  any  other  persons  whom  they  might  believe 
to  be  implicated  in  violating  the  rules  of  the  Park. 

The  party,  with  a  sergeant  of  my  troop  in  charge,  proceeded  to  tho  locality  indi- 
cated, and,  having  found  three  beaver  traps  set  and  baited  along  the  Gibbon  River, 
went  to  the  Norris  Hotel,  and,  having  searched  the  premises,  found  in  an  out-build- 
ing, which  was  used  by  James  as  a  store-house  and  granary,  live  beaver-skins  and 
one  lynx-skin. 

Having  found  these  evidences  of  unlawful  acts,  the  sergeant,  in  obedience  to  my 
orders,  arrested  James,  and,  having  reported  to  me  by  telephone,  sent  him  to  this 
place  on  the  22d  instant. 

James,  when  examined  by  me,  admitted  that  he  had  trapped  and  killed  the  beaver 
and  lynx,  and  also  that  he  had,  in  company  with  one  Brown,  an  employe  of  tho  Park 
Association,  killed  an  elk  near  the  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the  mouth  of  February 
last. 

There  appearing  to  bene  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  guilt  of  this  man  James,  I  have 
this  day  summarily  expelled  him  from  the  Park. 

The  property  found  in  the  possession  of  James,  which  I  have  taken  charge  of,  con- 
sists of  the  following  articles,  viz:  1  Martin  rille;  3  beaver  traps,  number  4;  5  beaver- 
skins,  1  lynx-skin,  4  horses,  2  sleds,  4  sets  of  harness,  3  chains,  2  pairs  of  blankets, 
1  A  tent,  i  whip,  1  coffee-pot,  1  frying-pan;  also  a  small  quantity  of  bacon,  flour, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  about  four  days'  supply  for  one  man. 

James  states  that  the  two  sleds  belong  to  tho  Park  Association,  and  that  two  of 
the  horses  belong  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  transportation 
in  the  Park  last  season.     This  statement  is  probably  correct. 

This  property  is  now  at  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  in  charge  of  Sergeant  John  Swan, 
of  my  troop,  who  made  the  arrest,  where  it  must  remain  until  the  melting  of  the 
snow  shall  make  it  practicable  to  bring  it  to  this  place,  which  will  probably  be  in 
about  two  weeks. 

I  recommend  the  confiscation  of  all  of  this  property  which  James  has  acknowl- 
edged as  belonging  to  him,  and  request  that  I  be  informed  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable what  disposition  I  shall  make  of  it. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HARRIS, 
Captain  First  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Muldrow, 

Actina  Seci'etary  of  the  Interior. 


c. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  lVyo.,July  7,  1887. 
Sir:  For  the  information  of  the  Department,  I  have  tho  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  instant  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  was 
stopped  by  footpads  about  1  mile  from  the  town  of  Gardiner,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  and  the  passengers  robbed  of  money  to  the  amount 
of  $16.  The  robbers  appeared  to  be  new  at  the  business,  were  nervous  and  hurried, 
took  what  money  was  given  them  without  searching  the  passengers  for  more,  and 
took  no  watches  or  jewelry. 

The  town  of  Gardiner,  which  is  located  just  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Park,  is  destitute  of  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  is  the  resort 
of  hard  and  worthless  characters  who  assemble  to  prey  upon  the  visitors  to  the  Na- 

INT  87  v  2 -83 
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tional  Park,  and  who  have  been  excluded  from  the  Park  by  my  order,  n  is  believed 
that  this  outrage  was  committed  by  some  of  these  hard  cases  from  the  town  of  Gar- 
diner. 

The  affair  has  no  significance  with  reference  to  the  police  condition  of  the  Park, 
and  could  not  have  occurred  at  any  distauce  within  its  border. 

Stages  entering  the  Park  at  night  will  hereafter  be  provided  with  a  mounted  escort 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  this  offense. 

All  possible  efforts  are  being  made  to  detect  and  arrest  the  culprits,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  be  successful. 

Verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HARRIS, 
Captain  First  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 
Hon.  II.  L.  Muldrow, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


D. 

TRA XSPOll TA  TION  B A TES. 

(1)  Charles  Gibson  Yellowstone  Park  Association. 

stage- route  fares. 

single  trips. 

From  Mammoth  Hoi  Springs  to— 

Cinnabar $1  50 

Norris  Geyser  Basin 4  00 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 7  50 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 9  oo 

(J rand  Canon 7  50 

Yellowston  Lake 12  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to — 

Upper  Geyser  Has  in 5  00 

Lower  Geyser  Ha  sin 3  50 

Grand  Cafion 3  50 

Yellowstone  Lake 8  00 

From  Lower  Geyser  Basin  to — 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 1  50 

Norris  Geyser  Basin :*  50 

Grand  Canon 7  00 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs 7  50 

From  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to — 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 1  50 

Norris  Geyser  Basin 5  00 

Grand  Cafion 8  50 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs 9  00 

From  Grand  Canon  to — 

Norris  Geyser  Basin 3  50 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 7  00 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 8  50 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs 7  50 

Yellowstone  Lake 5  00 

Round  trips. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 

Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  return,  with  stop-over  privileges 18  00 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 

Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Grand  Cafion  and  return,  with  stop-over  privileges 25  00 

From  Mammoth  Hot   Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Grand  Cafion,  and  Yellowstone  Lake  and  return,  with 

stop-over  privileges 28  00 

Carriage,  two-horse,  and  driver: 

Per  day 10  00 

First  hour 4  00 

Each  subsequent  hour 2  00 
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Saddle-horse  or  ponv  : 

Per  day $2  50 

First  hour 1  00 

Each  subsequent  hour 50 

Pack-horse per  day..  1  50 

Guide,  with  saddle-horse do 5  00 

(2)  Walter  J.  and  Helen  L.  Henderson,  Cottage  Hotel. 

Fare  to  and  from  Cinuahar $1  50 

Trip  around  the  park  with  two  or  more  persons each . .  25  00 

Wagon  or  carriage  : 

Two  horses  and  driver per  day..  10  00 

Four  horses  aud  driver do 15  00 

Single  horse  and  buggy. do 0  00 

Saddle  horse : 

Per  day 2  50 

For  one  hour 1  00 

For  each  subsequent  hour 50 

Fa cl<.  animal per  day..  2  00 

Guides  or  cooks  for  camping  parties do 3  00 

Use  of  a  tent do 50 

Hoard  and  lodging  for  camping  parties,  each do 4  00 

Single  horse  : 

To  hay  and  grain,  one  night 1  00 

To  one  feed  of  hay  and  grain ...  50 

Use  of  corral : 

Per  team  one  night 25 

Per  head 15 

For  trunk  to  and  from  Cinnabar each..  50 

(3;  James  A.  Clark. 

From   Cinnabar  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,   in  carriage  (driver  included),  per 

person 1  50 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Golden  Gate: 

One  person  in  carriage 2  50 

Three  or  more  persons per  person . .  1  00 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  East  Gardiner  Falls: 

One  person  in  carriage 4  00 

Three  or  more  persons per  person..  1  50 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin each  person..  4  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  Lower  Geyser  Basin do 3  00 

From  Lower  Geyser  Basiu  to  Upper  Geyser  Basin do 2  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  Falls  or  Grand  Canon do 3  00 

Four-horse  team  and  driver  with  five  passengers'  outfit per  day..  15  00 

Two-horse  team  and  driver  with  three  passengers'  ontfit do 10  00 

Regular  trip  through  Park  : 

Saddle  horse  without  guide do 3  00 

Guide  with  saddle  horse do 2  50 

Pack  horses  with  saddle  and  outfit,  each do 1  00 

Packers,  guides,  and  cooks,  with  saddle  horse do 4  00 

Team  with  single-seated  carriage do 8  00 

Team,  with  single-seated  carriage  and  driver do 10  00 

Team,  to  hay  and  grain, over  night 2  00 

Use  of  stall  in  barn per  day..  50 

Use  of  open  corral  over  night  for  stock 3  00 

Single  horse  to  grain 50 

Stock  in  herd,  night  or  day each . .  25 

Saddle,  without  horse per  day . .  50 


E. 

Camp  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  June  2,  1887. 
Orders  No.  37.] 

1.  Orders  No.  5,  dated  Camp  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  August  21,  1886,  is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  The  enlisted  men  of  this  command,  when  on  duty  within  the  limits  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  are  charged  with  its  protection,  and  will  under  all  circum- 
stances enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  the  established  rules  and  regulations. 
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The  soldiers  occupying  the  detaehed  stations  for  the  protection  of  the  Park  will  not 
only  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  will  exert  themselves  to  discover  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  forest  fires,  to  protect  visitors  to  the  Park  from  any  abuse  or 
extortion  by  stage  drivers  or  other  persons,  and  generally  to  preserve  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Park  and  the  foregoing  instructions 
soldiers  will  conduct  themselves  in  a  courteous  and  polite  but  firm  and  decided 
manner. 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  make  arrests  when  necessary,  reporting  without  delay  to 
the  commanding  officer  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

By  order  of  Captain  Harris. 

GEO.  W.  GOODE, 
Second  Lieutenant  First  Cavalry,  Post  Adjutant. 


F. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS   OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  April  4,  1887. 

(1)  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrustations  around  the 
geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents  ;  or  to  deface  the  same  by  written  inscription  or 
otherwise  ;  or  to  throw  any  substance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents  ;  or  to  injure 
or  disturb,  in  auy  manner,  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  won- 
ders within  the  Park. 

(2)  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot-spring  formations 
or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

(3)  It  is  forbidden  to  tut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping  parties  will  be 
allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

(4)  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  set- 
ting fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

(5)  Hunting,  capturing,  injuring,  or  killing  any  bird  or  animal  within  the  Park  is 
prohibited.  The  outfits  of  persons  found  hunting  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  in 
the  Park  will  be  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

(6)  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchan- 
dise or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law. 

(7)  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness in  the  Park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion. 

(8)  No  drinking  saloou  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  Park. 

(9)  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  within  the 
Park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  pub- 
lic, upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

(10)  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  be- 
havior, or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed  from 
the  Park  under  authority  of  the  statute  setting  apart  the  Park  <4  as  a  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  people,"  and  providing  that  it  "  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  make  and  publish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper,1'  and  who  "generally 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or  proper  to  fully 
carry  out  the  object  and  purposes  of  this  act." 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


UTAH   COMMISSION 


Sir  :  The  great  interest  which  has  been  manifested  by  Congress  and 
the  people  generally  in  the  affairs  of  Utah  Territory  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  Territory  and  its  citi- 
zens will  prove  to  be  interesting  information,  especially  so  in  view  of 
recent  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  Territory. 

AREA. 

Utah  Territory  has  a  maximum  length  of  325  miles  by  a  breadth  of 
300.  Its  land  area  is  84,970  square  miles  (52,601,600  acres) ;  water  area, 
2,780  square  miles  (1,779,200  acres).  Nearly  13,000,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  or  are  now  in  progress  of  survey.  Up  to  July  1,  1887,  nearly 
4,500,000  acres  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Government. 

Valuation  of  property  assessed  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  of  Utah;  also  the 
amount  of  property  assessedin  the  names  of  non-Mormons,  railroads,  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph and  Telephone  Companies,  for  the  year  1886  {mines  not  included). 


Counties. 

Total 
valuation. 

Belonging 

to  non- 
Mormons. 

Assessed  to 

railroads, 
Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph 
and  tele- 
phone com- 
panies. 

$771,  805 

2, 209, 425 

2,075,460 

1, 124,  713 

825,011 

173,  807 

434, 415 

1,  078,  751 

206,  518 

867,  863 

397,  626 

219,  888 

350, 170 

12,  457,  625 

304,  760 

1,  257,  333 

550,  743 

1,  725,  080 

1,  012,  761 

139,  825 

3,  240,  676 

356,  658 

726, 151 

3, 158,  738 

$181,  558 

160,  805 

232,  684 

74,  314 

224,  050 

25,  375 
14,  454 
85,  151 

26,  570 
151, 575 

34,  834 

48, 125 

113.  894 

4,  690,  790 

*160,  000 

173,  072 

"159,  025 

*760,  000 

107,  216 

91,  056 

506, 162 

62,  500 

71,  783 

976,  466 

$103,  702 

Box  Elder 

1,  379,  971 

Cache 

117,  358 

235, 473 

Emery 0 

425,  380 

Garfield 

Juab 

299,  606 

Millard 

364,  073 

Morgan   

185,  589 

Piute  

Rich 

Sal  t  Lake 

526,  795 

San  Juan 

San  Pete 

18,  956 

Sevier 

Summit 

407,  000 

Tooele 

109,  420 

Uintah 

Utah 

528, 475 

Wasatc  h 

Weber 

405,  21G 

Totals 

35,  665,  802 

9, 131,  459 

5, 107,  014 

*  Estimated.  In  Summit  County  the  estimate  was  made  upon  information  received  from  a  member 
of  the  county  court ;  in  Sevier  and  San  Juan  Counties,  upon  information  received  from  reliable 
sources. 
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Tbe  non-Moruioiis  own  within  a  fraction  of  25.61  per  cent. ;  the  Mor- 
mons own  60.07  per  cent.,  assuming  that  all  the  remaining  property, 
excepting  railroads,  etc.,  belongs  to  them.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fact,  as  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  property  belonging  to  non- 
Mormons  in  the  different  counties  which  could  not  be  identified  as  to 
ownership.  The  railroads,  etc.,  represent  within  a  fraction  of  14.32  per 
cent.  They  are  owned  by  non-Mormons,  except  a  minority  interest  in 
the  Utah  Central  and  one  other  small  road. 

POPULATION. 

The  first  census  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  taken  in  1850,  showed  the 
population  to  be  11,380;  the  census  of  1860,40,273;  of  1870, 86,786;  and 
the  latest,  that  of  1880, 143,963.  The  gain  from  1850  to  1860  was  28,893, 
or  250  per  cent. ;  from  1860  to  1870,  46,513,  110  per  cent.,  or  1,150  for 
every  1,000  of  population  ;  from  1S70  to  1880,  06  per  cent.,  or  660  for 
every  1,000.  The  total  gain  from  1870  to  1880  was  23  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  total  increase  from  1860  to  1870.  If  the  same  relative  gain 
has  continued  from  1880  to  1887,  the  increase  would  be  22  per  cent, 
greater  than  from  1870  to  1880,  and  43  per  cent,  greater  than  from  1860 
to  1870,  or  a  population  in  1887  of  210,478.  We  estimate,  however,  the 
population  at  200,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  The 
leading  cities  and  towns  and  many  of  the  smaller  communities  show  a 
steady  and  gratifying  growth.  Id  the  more  remote  counties  the  settle- 
ments have  been  gradually  creeping  to  places  formerly  the  habitat  of 
wild  animals  and  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian,  supposed  to  be  too 
desolate  for  habitation. 

Emery  county,  which  had  but  2  organized  precincts  in  1880,  has  12 
in  1887;  Piute  county,  4  in  1880,  has  11  in  1887,  etc.  There  is  every 
reason  to  claim  that  the  same  relative  gain  has  been  maintained,  and 
that  Utah  now  has  a  population  of  at  least  200,000.  This  population  is 
divided  into  two  elements.  Mormon  and  non-Mormon. 

THE   MORMON   ELEMENT. 

The  Mormon  element  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

On  April  1,  1887,  the  total  Morman  population  in  the  Territories  of 
Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  States  of 
Nevada  and  Colorado,  was  162,383,  officially  classed  and  ranked  as  fol- 
lows :  Three  first  presidents,  11  apostles,  05  patriarchs,  G,444  seventies, 
3,723  high  priests.  12,441  eiders, 2,423  priests,  2,497  teachers,  6,854  dea- 
cons, and  81,283  members;  total  officers  and  members,  115,099.  Chil- 
dren under  eight  years  of  age,  40,084.     Grand  total  of  souls,  102,383. 

In  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  total  number  of  officers  and  members 
and  children  under  eight  years  of  age  was  132,297.  (Children  are  bap- 
tized at  the  age  of  eight  and  received  as  members.) 

The  first  Mormon  settlement  in  the  great  inter-mountain  basin  was 
made  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  24,  1847.  From  thence  the  settlements 
have  gradually  extended  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  wherever 
water  could  be  found  to  irrigate  the  soil,  until  now  they  reach  from  as 
far  north  as  the  shores  of  the  Bear  Lake,  Idaho,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gila,  Arizoua,  on  the  south,  and  from  the  western  part  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  to  southeastern  Nevada.     These  settle- 
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meuts,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural  belt. 
At  first  the  settlers  experienced  many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  pio- 
neer life,  but  they  met  them  cheerfully,  and  were  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect before  them.  They  had  come  to  "a  glorious  valley  to  locate  and 
build  up  Zion,"  and,  as  they  believed,  where  they  could  practice  undis- 
turbed by  human  laws  the  peculiar  teachings  of  their  religious  faith. 
They  found  a  fertile  soil,  formed  by  denudations  from  the  mountains, 
which  has  always,  from  the  day  it  was  first  disturbed  by  the  plow-share, 
been  profusely  bountiful  in  its  yield,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mount- 
ains covered  with  bunch  grass  (wild  wheat),  which  furnished  rich  pas- 
turage to  their  cattle.  They  also  found  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  porti6n  of  the  country,  where  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  are 
tempered  by  the  cool  breezes  fronT  the  canons,  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter  is  softened  by  the  mountains  which  shelter  the  valleys.  These 
beautiful  valleys  are  now  dotted  with  thriving  settlements,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden  wTatered  from  an  infiuite  number  of  ir- 
rigating canals,  the  result  of  the  industry  of  the  people. 

These  settlements  have  been  organized  into  bishop's  wards,  and  these 
wards  into  stakes  of  Zion.  The  boundaries  of  the  wards  are  mainly 
co-extensive  with  the  preciuct  lines,  aud  the  boundaries  of  the  stakes 
with  the  county  lines.  There  are  in  Utah  293  wards,  in  Idaho  52,  in 
Arizona  28,  in  Nevada  G,  in  Colorado  4,  in  Wyoming  3,  and  in  New 
Mexico  2,  a  total  of  388.  There  are  in  Utah  18  stakes,  in  Arizona  3,  in 
Idaho  2,  in  Colorado  1,  and  G  partly  in  Utah  and  some  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding States  and  Territories.  The  wards  are  presided  over  by  a 
bishop  and  two  counselors,  and  a  corps  of  officers,  priests,  teachers, 
aud  deacons,  who  look  after  the  different  districts  into  which  the  wards 
are  divided.  The  stakes  are  presided  over  by  a  president  and  two 
counselors,  with  a  similar  corps  of  officers  to  assist  them.  The  entire 
church  is  presided  over  by  either  a  first  presidency  or  an  apostle's  quo- 
rum. Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  church  a  first  presidency  has 
been  organized ;  the  last  consisting  of  John  Taylor,  with  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  Joseph  P.  Smith  as  his  counselors.  The  death  of  John 
Taylor  has  dissolved  the  first  presidency,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  now  rests  upon  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles,  of  which  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  an  aged  and  energetic  man,  is  president.  He  is  now  the 
virtual  head  of  the  church,  which  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
apostles,  it  is  presumed,  until  another  revelation  is  received  reviving  the 
first  presidency. 

The  wards  report  to  the  stakes,  the  stakes  to  the  head  of  the  church. 
There  are,  however,  other  officers  and  organizations  of  importance  in 
the  church.  There  are  seven  first  presidents  of  the  seventies.  The 
seventies  are  local  organizations,  consisting  of  a  quorum  of  seventy  eld- 
ers ;  each  of  these  organizations  is  governed  by  seven  presidents,  and 
each  of  the  seven  presidents  by  a  president.  There  is  a  presiding  bishop 
of  the  church  whose  most  important  duty  seems  to  be  the  collection  of 
the  tithes  (he  has  agents,  one  in  each  of  the  stakes),  and  a  head  patri- 
arch who  blesses  the  people  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  is  also 
a  high  council  in  each  of  the  stakes  whose  work  is  done  in  secret.  In 
each  of  the  ward  districts  the  quorum  of  teachers  are  directed  to  visit 
each  family  periodically  and  look  after  their  spiritual  welfare.  Each 
ward  has  a  meeting-house,  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society, 
primary  association  for  young  children,  and  a  relief  society. 

The  various  organizations  report  semi-annually,  aud  there  is  kept  at 
the  church  office  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the 
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church.     The  number  of  members,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  baptisms, 
excommunications,  &c,  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

The  Mormous  believe  in  the  Bible  (Old  and  New  Testament),  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  revelations  claimed  to  have  beeu  made  to  the 
prophets  of  the  church.  These  revelations  relate  to  various  subjects, 
trom  the  apportionment  of  town  property  down  to  the  naming  of  church 
officers  and  affairs  connected  with  the  church  government.  One  of  the 
revelations  known  as  the  "Word  of  wisdom"  counsels  the  people  not 
to  use  strong  drinks,  tobacco,  and  hot  drinks  (tea  and  coffee)  The  rev- 
elation commanding  polygamy  was  said  to  have  beeu  received  from  the 
Lord  by  Joseph  Smith  in  Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  July  12, 
1843.  Its  binding  force  upon  the  Mormon  people,  believing  as  they  do 
in  their  church  and  its  teachings,  wilPbe  understood  from  the  following 
extract : 

For  behold,  I  reveal  unto  you  a  new  and  everlasting  covenant  ;  and  if  yo  abide  not 
that  covenant  then  ave  ye  damned,  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  my  glory. 

In  the  church  government  obedience  is  exacted  from  every  member. 
In  removing  from  one  ward  to  another  they  must  secure4  a  recommend- 
ation from  their  bishop,  which  certilies  to  their  standing  in  the  church. 
Persons  desiring  to  be  married,  or  to  enter  into  polygamy,  must  also 
secure  a  recommendation  from  the  bishop  of  their  ward.  Every  mem 
ber  must  hold  himself  ready,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations,  to 
leave  his  home  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  other  lands,  and  lie  must  also 
be  ready  to  remove  his  family  and  effects  to  such  place  as  the  heads  of 
the  church  may  direct  him  to  go.  The  Mormon  settlements  in  Arizona 
and  other  places  outside  of  Utah  were  made  in  obedience  to  such  a 
command.  At  the  Utah  stake  conference,  held  February  27,  1881,  the 
names  of  twenty-nine  heads  of  families  were  announced  as  missionaries 
for  permanent  settlement  at  Saint  John's,  Ariz.  In  a  few  weeks  these 
families  were  on  their  way  to  make  a  new  home  in  a  strange  place.  At 
other  conferences  held  in  Southern  stakes,  at  different  times,  many  fam- 
ilies were  also  sent  as  missionaries  to  Arizona. 

The  Mormon  church  teaches  its  members  not  to  enter  the  Territorial 
courts  to  settle  their  difficulties.  It  has  provided  a  system  of  courts 
within  the  church.  First,  there  is  a  ward  court  known  or  designated 
as  a  "  bishop's  court,"  consisting  of  the  bishop  and  his  two  counselors. 
They  are  empowered  to  try  all  minor  cases  arising  among  the  people, 
both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
trangressors.  For  a  long  period  they  assumed  jurisdiction  of  questions 
of  marital  separation  and  divorce;  butwe  are  not  advised  as  to  whether 
this  jurisdiction  is  still  exercised.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  "  stake  court,"  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  stake  and  his  two 
counselors.  This  court  has  also  original  jurisdiction.  The  court  of  last 
resort,  possessing  appellate,  original,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  the 
first  presidency,  or  the  apostles'  quorum,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
mandate  of  this  court  must  be  accepted  and  obeyed,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication,  which  means  a  denial  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  church, 
social  ostracism,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
Mormon  people. 

The  payment  of  tithing  and  other  donations  for  the  support  of  the 
church  is  vigorously  urged  as  a  religious  duty.  At  a  church  conference 
President  John  Taylor  said  : 

You  want  to  pay  yonr  tithing  honestly  and  .squarely,  or  you  will  find  yourselves 
tutside  the  pale  of  the  church  of  the  living  God. 
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The  amounts  collected  from  the  people  for  tithing  exceeded  $500,000' 
annually,  in  1870  the  amount  was  $425,000;.  in  1880,  $540,000.  The 
amount  received  for  temple  building  is  also  very  large.  At  the  October 
conference  of  1880  it  was  announced  that  the  uncompleted  Manti  and 
Logan  tern  pies  had  cost  to  date,  respectively,  $207,977.35  and  $252,147.78. 

The  building  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  commenced  September  G,. 
1853,  and  will  not  be  finished  for  years  to  come.  It  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars.  The  church  has  become  quite  wealthy.  In  1880  John  Tay- 
lor stated  that  the  church  held  $430,000  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  institution,  which  pays  large  dividends, 
and  which  was  organized  by  Brigham  Young  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing non-Mormons  of  Mormon  patronage.  It  owns  or  did  own  the  Des- 
eret telegraph  system ;  the  Zion's  Savings  Bank ;  the  Deseret  Even- 
ing News ;  the  Deseret  paper-mill;  a  church  farm  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City  of  over  1,300  acres ;  street-railway  stock ;  stock  in  the  Deseret  and 
other  national  banks  ;  railroad  shares  and  bonds  ;  and  a  large  amount 
of  real  estate  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  of  great  value. 

The  heads  of  the  church  teach  and  impress  upon  the  people  to  be 
united  and  submissive  in  their  political  action  to  the  will  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  church  President  Taylor 
said : 

We  have  to  Lay  aside  our  covetousuess  and  our  pride  and  our  ideas  that  are  wrong, 
and  be  united  in  our  political  affairs,  in  o'ur  temporal  affairs,  under  the  direction  of 
the  holy  priesthood,  and  act  as  a  mighty  phalanx  under  God  in  carrying  out  his  pur- 
poses here  upon  this  earth. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise  of  political  control  is  the  dream  of 
empire  which  all  through  their  history  has  cheered  them  with  its  pleas- 
ing illusions  of  future  power.  They  teach  and  preach  and  apparently 
believe  that  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  they  now  reside  was 
set  apart  to  become  the  abiding  place  of  the  saints,  where  is  to  be 
erected  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Their  missionaries  preach  that 
God  has  commanded  his  people  to  gather  to  the  mountains,  to  the  Zion 
of  the  Lord,  to  receive  their  inheritance  at  the  hands  of  his' servants. 
This  idea  is  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Brigham  Young,  in  a  remarkable 
thanksgiving  proclamation  from  him  as  governor  of  the  Territory,  dated 
December  19, 1851.  We  reproduce  the  opening  paragraph.  The  italics 
are  ours : 

It  having  pleased  the  Father  of  all  good  to  make  known  his  mind  and  will  to  the 
children  of  men,  in  these  last  days,  and  through  the  ministration  of  his  angels,  to 
restore  the  holy  priesthood  unto  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  which  the  gospel  of  his  son 
has  been  proclaimed  and  the  ordinances  of  life  and  salvation  are  administered,  and 
#through  which  medium  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  communicated  to  believing,  willing, 
"and  honest  minds,  causing  faith,  wisdom,  and  intelligence  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  influencing  them  to  flow  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
aland  of  peace  and  health,  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  reserved  of  old 
in  the  councils  of  eternity  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  ;  a  land  choice 
above  all  other  lands,  far  removed  from  strife,  content  ion,  divisions,  moral  and  phys- 
ical commotions  that  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth. 

The  church  leaders  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  sale  of 
property  to  non-Mormons,  and  have  from  the  pulpit  urged  upon  the 
people  not  to  sell  their  inheritance  in  Zion,  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Lord,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
gain. 

The  people  are  very  tenacious  of  what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights, 
and  have  never  yielded  a  point.  They  stand  to-day  where  they  stood 
when  they  first  entered  the  Territory.     They  persistently  claim  that 
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they  have  been  persecuted.     September  29, 1851,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  Governor  Young  said  : 

That  no  people  exist  who  are  more  friendly  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
than  the  people  of  this  Territory.  The  Constitution  they  revere,  the  laws  they  seel; 
to  honor.  But  the  non-execution  of  those  laws  in  times  past  for  our  protection,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  we  have  supported  for  office,  even  be- 
traying us  in  our  hour  of  our  greatest  peril  and  extremity,  by  withholding  the  due 
execution  of.  the  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Similar  protestations  of  loyalty  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Undoubtedly  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  they  were  the  victims  of  many 
unlawful  attacks ;  but  there  has  always  been  something  in  their  methods 
which  have  excited  the  opposition  and  the  distrust  of  every  people 
among  whom  they  have  lived.  They  have  been  invited  and  had  it  in 
their  power  while  in  Utah  to  settle  honorably  the  contest  which  has 
been  waged  between  the  Government  and  them.  All  that  has  been 
asked  of  them  is  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

The  Mormons  control  a  territory  almost  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  and  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  a  tract  of  territory  as  large  as  that  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  combined.  They  have  established  in  this  Territory  a 
religious  system,  with  a  political  attachment,  the  two  forming  a  strong 
compact  government,  with  the  power  of  control  centered  in  a  few  men 
who  claim  the  right  to  speak  by  Divine  right,  and  whose  advice,  counsel, 
and  command  is  a  law  unto  the  people. 

The  majority  of  the  Mormons  are  a  kindly  and  hospitable  people. 
They  possess  many  traits  of  character  which  are  well  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  others.  In  their  local  affairs  they  strive  to  suppress  the  vices 
which  are  common  to  settled  communities.  In  matters  of  religion  they 
are  intensely  devotional,  rendering  a  cheerful  obedience  to  their  church 
rules  and  requirements.  They  possess  many  of  the  elements  which 
under  wise  leadership  would  make  them  useful  and  prosperous  people. 

Till;   NON-MORMON   ELEMENT. 

The  strength  of  the  non-Mormon  element  cannot  be  accurately  stated. 
The  population  of  the  Territory  has  been  given  at  200,000.  It  from 
this  be  deducted  the  strength  of  the  Mormon  element,  L32,277,  we  have 
67,723  not  claimed  by  the  Mormon  church;  but  of  these  t  here  are  many 
whose  sympathies  remain  with  it.  They  have  been  raised  in  Mormon- 
ism  and,  although  they  have  drifted  away,  they  probably  act  with  their' 
former  friends  in  political  matters.  The  non-Mormon  strength  will 
probably  not  exceed  55,000. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  they  have  prosperous  communities, 
mainly  engaged  in  business.  The  strength  of  the  element,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mining  camps.  Gold  and  silver  mining  began  in 
Utah  in  1860-70.  Since  then  avast  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  mines. 

The  great  body  of  the  Gentiles  are  equal  in  intellect,  courage,  and 
energy  to  those  of  any  other  community.  When  they  went  to  Utah 
they  found  all  the  agricultural  land  that  had  water  convenient  already 
appropriated.  Both  the  land  and  the  water  had  been  secured,  and  land 
without  water  is  practically  worthless  for  agriculture  in  that  Territory. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  mines.  These  they  searched 
for  and,  as  found,  opened.     This  is  work  that  none  but  superior  men  can 
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carry  through.  It  takes  capital,  courage,  faith,  sagacity,  endurance, 
and  ceaseless  work.  Of  all  the  mines  found  some  have  brought  rich 
returns.  But  of  these  a  vast  proportion  goes  for  labor,  for  supplies, 
for  machinery,  and  to  make  roads.  Silver  mines  are  generally  found 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountain  tops,  and  every  movement  con- 
nected with  them  is  costly.  These  mines  have  Yielded,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  $90,000,000.  Quite  half  the  sum  has  been  paid  to  Mormons  for 
labor  and  supplies,  and  through  this,  from  a  very  poor  people,  they  have 
become  very  prosperous.  They  possessed  the  land  when  the  Gentiles 
went  among  them,  but  they  were  so  poor  that  some  whole  families  did 
not  secure  $10  in  money  throughout  the  year. 

What  the  Gentiles  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  in  spite  of 
the  Mormon  combined  competition  and  opposition.  They  wrenched  from 
the  rugged  and  barren  mountain  tops  the  gold  and  silver  until  they 
owned  of  the  assessed  property  of  the  Territory  nearly  one-third,  ex- 
clusive of  railroad  property. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Little  Cottonwood  mining  district,  where 
mining  is  conducted  under  more  than  ordinary  difficult  circumstances, 
will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  and  danger  which  attends,  and 
of  the  superior  abilities  required  for,  successful  mining.  This  mining  dis- 
trict is  located  in  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  the  mouth  of  which  is  some 
J5  miles  distant  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Entering  the  canon,  the  granite 
Avails  rise  4,000  feet  above  the  valley.  The  granite  forms  the  cone, 
around  which  the  mountains  have  grown  uutil  their  peaks  are  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  valley. 
Passing  up  the  canon  the  granite  walls  continue  for  5  miles,  rising  in 
grandeur  far  above  the  tramway  which  transports  passengers  and 
freight  to  the  mining  town  of  Alta,  8  miles  above.  The  grade  is  over 
350  feet  to  the  mile.  Snow-sheds  cover  the  rails  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Leaving  tin1  granite,  we  pass  a  great  quartzite  reef,  interspersed 
with  shales.  Above  this  the  limestones  (the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous)  rise  in  succession.  In  the  limestones  the  ore  is  found, 
and  scattered  around  the  steep  declivities  can  be  seen  the  cabins  of  the 
miners.  The  rock  is  so  hard  that  the  average  cost  of  tunneling  is 
some  810  x^er  foot.  Miles  of  tunnels  have  been  run  at  an  enormus  cost. 
The  snow  commences  to  fall  in  August  and  September  and  continues 
until  the  following  May.  The  average  fall  is  30  feet.  At  Alta  City, 
where  the  elevation  is  nearly  9,000  feet,  the  average  depth  covering  the 
ground  the  winter  through  is  15  feet.  The  citizens  communicate  with 
each  other  through  tunnels  run  under  the  snow.  The  tramway  is  closed 
in  the  early  fall,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  valley 
b'elow  for  six  months  of  the  year  is  by  a  hazardous  trip  down  the  ciiaon 
through  the  deep  snow.  The  snow  gathers  around  the  summits  of  the 
peaks  in  such  heavy  masses  that  snow-slides  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Since  1870, 132  persons  have  perished  in  this  canon  from  these  slides,  and 
the  town  of  Alta  has  been  repeatedly  swept  as  if  by  a  cyclone.  Many  of 
the  miners  work  in  the  mines  all  the  year  round.  One  has  built  a  cabin 
under  the  summit  of  "  Old  Baldy,"  a  peak  between  the  Little  Cotton- 
wood and  American  Fork  Caiions,  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  these  high  altitudes  the  rocks  which  lift  their  heads  through  the  soil 
become  bare.  The  tempests  have  left  them  naked  and  gray.  A  life  in 
these  vast  solitudes  is  not  very  enchanting,  and  yet  thousands  of  ener- 
getic, able,  and  patriotic  men  pass  their  lives  among  them,  the  great 
majority  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and,  by  unremitting 
toil,  contributing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Territory. 
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Leaving  the  ruining  camps  and  returning  to  the  valleys  we  find  the 
non-Mormons  supplying  the  majority  of  the  capital  which  is  invested 
in  the  different  avenues  of  business,  and  the  brains  which  give  life  and 
force  to  the  different  channels  of  trade.  They  are  also  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  Territory.  By  their  ef* 
forts  mission  schools  have  been  established  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden, 
and  nearly  every  community  of  importance  in  the  Territory,  which 
have  been  very  successful. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  established  its 
first  school  iu  1867.  Then  it  had  a  school  with  lb'  pupils;  now  it  has  4 
schools  with  29  teachers  and  589  pupils.  The  Met  hodist  Church  opened 
its  first. school  September  20,  1870,  with  23  pupils;  now  they  have  20 
schools  with  30  teachers  and  1,000  pupils.  The  Presbyterians  opened 
their  first  school  April  12, 1875,  with  30  pupils;  now  they  have 33  schools 
with  07  teachers  and  2,110  pupils.  The  Salt  Lake  Academy  opened  its 
doors  in  the  fall  of  1878,  tinder  the  auspices  ofthe  Congregational  Church. 
They  had,  in  1886,  22  schools  with  43  teachers  and  1.000  pupils.  The 
Baptist  Church  came  into  the  Territory  iu  1884.  They  have  1  school 
with  1  teacher  and  74  scholars.  The  first  Catholic  school  was  commenced 
in  the  fall  of  1875  ;  they  now  have  0  schools  with  53  teachers  and  880 
pupils.  The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  opened  a  school  last  year  with 
1  teacher  and  35  pupils.  A  grand  total  of  87  schools,  230  teachers,  and 
6,668  scholars. 

These  different  denominations  have  now  in  Utah  62  churches  of  the 
value  of  $453,950,  as  follows: 


Denomination. 


Protestanl  Episcopal 

Methodisl 

Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Cini^i  egal  ional 

Swt  dish  Lutheran  . ., 

Baptist 

Josephite  Mormon  . . 


Number  of 
churches. 

Value. 

4 

$127,650 

•ji; 

119,000 

6 

•_'.->,  300 

18 

115,000 

5 

■jr.,  000 

1 

12,000 

1 

25,  000 

1 

5,  00O 

Also  1 U  preaching  stations. 

The  non-Mormons  have  always  been  regarded  as  intruders  in  UtnhT 
and  are  referred  to  as  "  outsiders."     Within  the  past  five  years  one  oi 

the  first  presidency  of  the  Mormon  church  in  an  address  delivered  in 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  in  substance  said,  ik  We  ought  never  to  have  let 
them  secure  a  foothold  here;*'  and  this  expresses  the  sentiments  ofthe 
great  majority  of  the  Mormon  people.  They  attribute  the  troubles 
which  have  come  to  their  leaders  to  the  presence  of  these  " outsiders,"1 
and  not  to  the  awakened  public  sentiment  oi'  the  nation.  The  nou- 
Mormous  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  Territory  are  referred  to  as  u  aggressive  persons,  blatant  assail- 
ants ofthe  religion  and  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  business  men  and 
people  of  the  Territory,  ''conspirators  ami  adventurers."  In  illustration 
of  this  feeling  we  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  This  movement  was  made  under  the  lead  of  Gov- 
ernor West,  and  bnsiness  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  were  invited 
to  participate  and  to  work  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

The  prominent  non-Mormons  became  members  of  the  chamber.     The 
Deseret  Evening  Netcs,  the  authorized  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
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Mormon  church,  speaking  of  the  movement  and  referring  to  them, 
said : 

How  much  harmony  cau  be  expected  in  such  a  heterogeneous  commingling  of  an- 
tagonistic forces.  If  the  business  men  of  the  Territory  want  to  work  together  for 
business  purposes,  all  such  plotters  against  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  obstacles 
to  its  material  iuterest  will  necessarily  have  to  withdraw  or  be  removed  from  the 
organization.  How  can  any  man  with  self-respect  fraternize  and  hold  intimate  rela- 
tions with  persons  who  have  deliberately  plotted  and  labored  with  all  their  might 
to  misrepresent  him  and  his  friend  and  rob  them  of  every  political  right  that  is  val- 
ued by  free  men.  Through  their  efforts  the  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  mothers 
of  the  business  men  who  are  invited  to  help  boom  these  agitators  into  influence  and 
prosperity  have  been  deprived  of  the  franchise  and  relegated  to  political  serfdom,  on 
a  level  with  felons,  idiots,  and  lunatics. 

This  extract  thoroughly  explains  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority against  those  of  the  minority  who  have  been  persistent  in  urging 
Congress  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  believe  to  exist 
there. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  was  organized,  is  prosperous,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  ally  to  the  business  community.  The  non-Mormon 
element  has  brought  to  Utah  enterprise  and  capital,  the  school-book, 
and  the  Bible.  Their  mining  industries  have  created  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  Mormon  farmer,  and  employment 
for  the  surplus  labor;  their  schools  and  churches  are  promoting  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  non- 
Mormons  impress  us  as  being  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  are  warmly  attached  to  their  country  and  its  laws. 

THE   POLITICAL   HISTORY   OF  UTAH  AND  POLYGAMY. 

The  political  history  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  the  system  of  plu- 
ral marriage  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  oue  cannot  be  consid- 
ered separate  and  apart  from  the  other.  In  fact,  since  July  24,  1847, 
polygamy  has  given  tone  to  the  political  policy  of  the  Mormon  people. 
Under  the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  the 
Territorial  government  which  followed  after,  every  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  which  had,  even  remotely,  a  political  bearing,  was  voted  up 
or  down  solely  upon  the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  overshadowing 
interest.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  polygamy  which 
the  strength  of  forty  years  could  suggest,  and  every  chord  has  been 
struck  which  it  was  supposed  might  send  back  a  responsive  and  friendly 
note. 

The  result  has  been  that  nearly  every  man  of  prominence  in  the 
church  became  a  polygamist ;  the  controlling  intellect  of  Utah  became 
involved  in  the  practice.  They  filled  nearly  every  office  of  importance 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  Territorial  and  county  governments2  and  had 
a  large  majority  of  every  legislative  assembly  down  to  the  year  of  1882, 
when  the  "  Edmuuds  law  v  disqualified  them.  Utah  was  governed  by 
men  who  seemed  determined  to  build  up  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
continent  a  polygamous  empire. 

The  statistics  for  1880  will  give  an  idea  of  how  far  they  had  pro- 
gressed. 

The  census  found  a  population  of  143,9G2,  of  which  60,576  were  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  about  10,000  of  these  are  estimated  to  be 
non-Mormons. 

The  number  of  persons  then  living  in  polygamy  was  found,  after 
careful  inquiry,  to  be  about  12,000,  and  there  were  at  least  3,000  who 
bad  lived  in  polygamy,  but  a  separation  had  been  effected  by  death  or 
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otherwise,  making  a  total  of  15,000,  or  30  per  ceut.,  of  the  adult  Mormon 
population,  or  one  out  of  every  3£,  who  had  entered  into  polygamy. 
While  all  did  not  enter  into  polygamy,  all  believed  it  right  as  a  divine 
revelation  and  upheld  it  in  those  who  chose  to  enter  into  the  relation. 
The  system  was  united  by  ties  of  kindred  with  nearly  every  Mormon 
family  in  the  Territory. 

Utah  was  controlled  by  the  bishops  of  the  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brigham  Young,  from  July  24,  1847,  to  March  18, 1849,  at  which 
time  was  organized  the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret. 
The  apostle  sof  the  church,  in  a  general  epistle,  said  they  had  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  government,  and  until 
the  petition  was  granted  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  local  government.  Brigham  Young  was  elected  governor  of  the 
State.  The  most  important  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  new 
State  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  section  3  of  which  we  here  produce,  under  the  form  of  law,  ami 
which,  we  think,  directly  sanctioned  the  practice  of  polygamy  : 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  That,  as  said  church  holds  the  constitutional 
and  original  right,  in  common  with  all  civil  and  religions  communities,  "  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,"  to  reverence  communion  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  truth,  and  to  solemnize  marriage  compatible  with  tbe  revelations 

of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  security  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  blessings  and  privileges, 
embodied  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  free  to  all;  it  is  also  declared  that  said 
church  does,  and  shall  possess  and  enjoy  continually,  the  power  and  authority,  in 
and  of  itself,  to  originate,  make,  pass,  and  establish  rules,  regulations,  ordinances, 
laws,  customs,  and  eriterions  for  the  good  order,  safety,  government,  conveniences, 
comfort,  and  control  of  said  church,  and  for  the  punishment  and  forgiveness  of  all 
offenses,  relative  to  fellowship,  according  to  church  covenants;  that  the  pursuit  of 
hliss  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  the  capacity  of  public  association  and  domestic 
happiness,  temporal  expansion,  or  spiritual  increase  upon  the  earth,  may  not  legally 
he  questioned,  Provided,  however,  That  each  ami  every  act  or  practice  so  estab- 
lished, or  adopted  for  law,  or  custom,  shall  relate  to  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremo- 
nies, endowments,  consecrations,  tithlngs,  marriages,  fellowship,  or  the  religious 
duties  of  man  to  his  Maker;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines,  principles,  practices,  or  per- 
formances support  virtue  and  increase  morality,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or 
repugnant  to  the  Const  itution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  are  founded 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Lord. 

The  Edinunds-Tucker  act  of  March,  lcS87,  annulled  this  act,  and  di- 
rected the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  close  up  the  affairs 
of  the  church. 

January  27, 1851,  the  news  reached  Salt  Lake  City  that  Congress  had 
created  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  President  Fillmore  had  ap- 
pointed Brigham  Young  Territorial  governor.  No  appointment  could 
have  been  made  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  Mor- 
mons. Brigham  Young  was  their  leader,  ruler,  and  prophet.  He  was 
reappointed  governor  by  President  Pierce,  and  served  till  July  11, 1857. 
The  influence  of  this  appointment  upon  the  future  of  Utah  was  far- 
reaching;  It  enabled  the  Mormon  people  to  adopt  a  system  of  laws 
which  gave  them  absolute  control  over  the  Territorial  government,  and 
stripped  the  Federal  officers  of  all  authority  and  power.  At  an  early 
day  laws  were  passed  conferring  upon  probate  courts  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  district  courts,  and  owing  to  the  claim  and  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  these  probate  courts,  under  Territorial  laws,  the  district 
courts,  as  representatives  of  the  national  authority,  continued  to  be 
practically  nullities  until  1874.  In  1874  (by  the  Poland  act)  Congress 
defined  and  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  grades  of  courts  in 
the  Territory. 

The  act  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  placed  the  power 
of  naming  jurors  for  the  courts  with  the  United  States  marshal ;  but 
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by  a  provision  of  the  act  imposed  at  its  last  stage,  the  power  to  name 
one-half  of  the  panel  was  restored  to  the  old  agency,  by  reason  of  which 
acts  of  Congress  distasteful  to  [Jtah  remained  dead  letters  till  1882-'8S, 
when  the  u  Edmonds  act'1  disqualified  Mormons  from  jury  service  in 
polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  cases. 

In  1885  it  was  held  and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Rudger  Clawson,  in- 
dicted for  polygamy,  that  the  district  courts  were  not  confined  to  the 
panel  so  named,  but,  after  its  exhaustion,  might  resort  to  an  open  venire. 
This  decision  removed  the  clog  from  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  which 
had  existed  for  over  thirty  years  (the  result  which  followed  from  theap- 
pointment  of  Brigham  Young  as  governor).  Prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress became  possible,  and  so  successful  and  efficient  have  these  prose- 
cutions been  for  three  years  past  that  a  great  number  of  convictions, 
particularly  for  the  latter  offense,  have  been  had,  and  a  large  number 
of  offenders,  including  the  most  prominent  and  influential  leaders,  have 
fled  or  gone  into  concealment  to  avoid  conviction.  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  control  of  the  Territory,  an  independent  mili- 
tary organization  was  established  by  law  in  violation  of  the  organic  act 
which  makes  the  governor  of  the  Territory  '*  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  thereof."  This  independent  organization  was  forced  to  disband 
by  Governor  Shaffer  in  1870.  Laws  were  also  adopted  for  the  election 
of  certain  officers  which  the  organic  net  imposes  upon  the  governor  the 
duty  of  appointing.  The  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  the  power  to  appoint  lies  with  the  governor,  but  the  legislative 
assembly  persistently  refuses  to  remedy  the  wrong. 

In  1831  polygamy  was  publicly  proclaimed  as  a  tenet  of  the  church 
by  alleged  "  Divine  revelation,"  by  Brigham  Young,  president  of  the 
Mormon  church  and  governor  of  the  Territory. 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  Mormon  church,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
during  the  same  year,  was  begun  the  controversy  between  the  Mormon 
people  and  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
continued  till  the  present  time.  Judge  Brocchus,  of  the  Territorial 
supreme  court,  who  was  present,  rebuked  the  people  for  their  polyga- 
mous practices.  His  speech  was,  as  he  said,  uthe  result  of  deliberation 
and  care.''  It  gave  great  offense  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon 
people,  who  charged  him  with  falsifying  "  the  eternal  principles  of  truth," 
and  with  insulting  the  Mormon  women. 

From  1851  to  18G2  polygamy  flourished  unchecked  and  uncontrolled. 
The  Mormon  people  claim  that  plural  marriage  during  this  period  was 
not  unlawful.  Certainly  there  was  no  statute  law  against  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  and  if  the  common  law  did  not  come  into  the  Territory  at 
the  time  the  United  States  acquired  possession  they  are  right,  but  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  common  law  was  in  full  force  during 
these  years.    The  act  of  18G2  provides  that — 

Every  person  having  a  husband  or  wife  living  who  marries  another,  whether  mar- 
ried or  single,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  polygamy,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5U0,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

The  Mormon  people  claimed  the  law  was  not  constitutional.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  following,  Governor  Harding,  in 
his  message,  said : 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  the  first  day  of 
July,  18G2,  entitled  "  An  act  to  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  other  places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling 
certain  acts  of  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.     I  am 
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aware  that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  here  that  said  act  is  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  it  is  recommended  by  those  in  high  authority  that  no  regard  be  paid  to  the 
game,  and  still  more  Ue  regretted,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  some  instances  it  has 
been  recommended  that  it  be  openly  disregarded  and  defied  merely  to  defy  the  same. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  Territory  against  such  dangerous  and 
disloyal  courses.  Whether  such  acts  are  unconstitutional  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  either  to  affirm  or  deny.  The  individual  citizen,  under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  has  the  right  to  defy  any  law  or  statute  of  tho  United  States  with  impu- 
nity. In  so  doing  he  takes  upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  penalties  of  that  statute, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  case  his  judgment  should  be  in  error.  The  Constitution  has 
amply  provided  how  and  where  all  such  questions  of  doubt  are  to  be  submitted  and 
settled,  viz,  in  the  courts  constituted  for  that  purpose.  To  forcibly  resist  the  execu- 
cntion  of  this  act  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  if  the  whole 
community  should  become  involved  in  such  resistance1  would  call  down  upon  it  the 
consequences  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  such  rash  coun- 
sel will  prevail.  If,  unhappily,  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  choose  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
consequences. 

The  timely  advice  contained  in  the  recommendations  of  Governor 
Harding  was  not  heeded.  The  people  continued  to  violate  the  law  with. 
impunity.  The  courts  and  the  officials  were  powerless,  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial statutes,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  punitory  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  presented  of  the  will  of 
the  nation  being  ignored  by  a  few  men  who  claimed  the  sanction  of 
Divine  authority  for  their  acts.  It  is  reported  that  tiie  Mormons  make 
the  claim  that  they  were  led  to  believe  by  national  authority  that  the 
law  of  1862  was  not  to  be  enforced,  but  was  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  books.  Certainly  this  was  an  error,  and  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  Congress  was  occupied  with  matters  involving  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and,  after  the  war,  with  other  matters  ot  importance, 
prevented  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the  subject.  Congress  has 
at  every  opportunity  taken  occasion  in  the  most  signal  manner  to  ex- 
press its  abhorrence  of  tin'  practice  of  polygamy.  On  June  23.  1S74,  the 
44  Poland  act"  became  a  law.  It  was  the  first  law  by  which  Congress 
had  struck  at  the  judicial  system  under  the  cover  of*  which  the  Mormons 
had  so  long  rendered  the  district  courts  powerless.  The  jury  panel  was 
now  to  be  selected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  the  probate 
judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  terms  of  court  were  held.  Two  hun- 
dred names  were  to  be  selected  annually,  LOO  by  each.  The  experi- 
ment of  mixed  juries  proved  a  failure.  The  grand  juries  were  about 
equally  divided,  which  rendered  abortive  all  attempts  to  indict  polyga- 
mists.  In  li57.Su  partial  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  The 
legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure 
in  criminal  cases,  which  provided  for  challenges  for  actual  bias  to  be 
tried  by  triers  appointed  by  the  court.  When  the  case  ofMiles,in- 
dicted  for  polygamy,  was  reached  for  trial,  the  district  attorney  chal- 
lenged the  Mormon  jurors  for  actual  bias,  The  court  appointed  triers 
and  the  challenge  was  sustained.  The  .Mormon  legislature  had  prac- 
tically adopted  the  California  code,  which  contained  this  provision, 
probablynot  anticipating  such  a  construction  by  the  court.  The  act 
popularly  known  as  the  ••  Edmunds  act*'  was  approved  March  Hi*,  1882. 
A  penalty  for  polygamy  was  made  the  same  as  that  iixed  by  the  laws  of 
18(11*.  A  penalty  was  also  provided  "against  any  man  who  simultane- 
ously, or  on  the  same  day.  married  more  than  one  woman."  "  Simulta- 
neous*' nuptials  was  an  expedient  adopted  to  protect  those  who  chose 
to  violate  the  laws.  The  law  further  provided  a  penalty  for  unlawful 
cohabitation.  Heretofore  the  law  made  the  marriage  the  crime.  jSow, 
the  living  together^  the  holding  out  of  two  or  more  women  to  the  world 
as  wives,  was  made  a  misdemeanor.     The  great  necessity  for  this  amend- 
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ment  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  conviction  of  polyga- 

inists. 

The  entire  Mormon  community  conspired  to  conceal  the  evidence  of 
such  marriages  until  the  statute  of  limitations  would  prove  a  bar  to 
prosecution  ;  then  the  polygamous  relation  would  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged. Before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Mormon  leaders  were  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  streets,  in  the  theaters,  and  other  public  places  with 
their  polygamous  wives.  The  law  also  provided  for  amnesty  to  such 
offenders  as  would  in  good  faith  renounce  polygamy.  Eighty-one  per- 
sons have  thus  far  been,  amnestied  by  the  President.  The  issue  of  polyg- 
amous marriages  before  January  1,  1883,  were  legitimated. 

The  vital  importance  of  making  the  continuance  of  the  polygamic  re- 
lation a  misdemeanor  is  seen  in  the  incipient  contest  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  Mormon  Church.  At  first,  several  of  the  persons  thus  ar- 
raigned promised  in  open  court  to  obey  the  laws  thereafter,  and  this  in 
the  face  ot  strenuous  opposition.  The  Dcscrct  News,  the  Church  organ, 
editorially  proclaimed  that  no  Mormon  could  consistently  make  such  a 
promise  without  violating  obligations  which  bound  him  for  time  and 
eternity.  Those  who  did  so  were  referred  to  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
make  their  neighbors  feel  that  they  had  incurred  disgrace.  Inthecase 
of  John  Sharp  decisive  action  was  taken.  lie  was  a  prominent  man  in 
the  Territory,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  who  had  secured  the  re- 
spect of  the  people.  He  had  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  appear  in 
court  anid  announce  his  intention  to  obey  the  laws..  He  was  promptly 
removed  from  the  oflice  of  bishop  of  the  twentieth  ward  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  which  office  he  had  become  endeared  to  the  people  by  associa- 
tions extending  beyond  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It  wras  thought  that 
his  patriotic  force  would  have  an  influence  upon  others  and  encourage 
them  to  respect  the  law.     1  Icnce  the  summary  treatment  he  received. 

During  the  two  years  ending  August  31,  1887,  but  two  or  three  per- 
sons convicted  of  unlawful  cohabitation  have  promised  to  obey  the  law 
to  escape  imprisonment. 

At  the  September  term,  1S87,  of  the  third  district  court  the  first  two 
persons  convicted  of  unlawful  cohabitation  promised  to  obey  the  law 
for  the  future.  It  is  proper  we  should  here  say  that  an  opportunity  has 
always  been  given  to  these  people,  by  the  court,  to  escape  punishment 
by  a  promise  to  obey  the  laws. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  law7  of  1882  the  following  number 
of  persons  have  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  unlawful  cohabitation 
and  polygamy : 


Offense. 

Number 
indicted. 

Number 
convicted. 

541 

27 

289 

14 

Total 

5G8 

303 

Many  of  the  persons  indicted  have  fled,  or  have  concealed  themselves 
to  escape  arrest. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  present  officers  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  Utah  are  entitled  to  special  commendation,  and  this  should 
also  include  the  late  able  and  efficient  prosecuting  attorney. 

While  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  offenders  have  been  convicted, 
the  tension  produced  by  these  prosecutions  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Actuated  by  a  determination  not  to  recognise  the supreinacy  of  national 

INT  87  V  2 Si 
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laws  where  they  forbid  crimes  sanctioned  by  a  religious  creed,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  leaders  have  resorted  to  unusual  methods  to  defeat 
the  law,  and  so  great  is  their  influence  and  so  compact  their  organiza- 
tion, that  the  entire  membership  have  been  a  unit  in  aiding  aud  abet- 
ting the  offenders  iu  their  obstructive  course  and  in  escaping  the  pen- 
alty of  their  crimes.  The  law  of  1882  invites  the  Mormon  people,  through 
their  legislative  assembly,  to  bring  Utah  into  harmony  with  theexpressed 
will  of  the  nation  ;  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every  interest  must  remain 
subordinate  to  the  general  welfare  and  be  subjected  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  ;  to  cease  the  wretched  policy  of  evasion  and  resistance  to 
law,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  public  pride  and  result  in 
moral  decay;  and  to  correct  the  wrongs  which  have  so  long  held  Utah 
up  to  the  public  gaze  in  deplorable  pre-eminence. 

Governor  Murray,  in  his  message  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  1884, 
the  first  after  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  act  of  1882,  and  again  in 
1886,  called  attention  to  the  invitation  to  the  Mormon  people  contained 
in  the  law,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
adoption  of  proper  measures. 

The  national  laws  relating  to  bigamy  and  polygamy  have  been  in 
effective  operation  for  about  three  years.' 

Standing  face  to  face  with  the  law,  the  leaders  and  their  obedient 
followers  have  made  no  concession  to  its  supremacy,  and  the  issue  is 
squarely  maintained  between  assumed  revelations  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  As  late  as  August  23,  L887,  and  seven  weeks  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  Stat*'  constitution  at  Provo  City,  Utah,  a  public 
reception  was  tendered  by  the  Mormon  people  at  their  meeting-house 
to  several  persons,  polygamists,  who  had  just  been  released  from  the 
penitentiary.  Among  the  speakers  weie  two  of  the  stake  presidency, 
two  bishops  and  elders  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  po- 
lygamists, and  who  proclaimed  their  intention  to  live  in  the  future  as 
they  had  in  the  past. 

The  two  elements  of  population  are  divided  into  the  People's  party 
(Mormon)  and  the  Liberal  party  (uon-Mormon).  Up  to  1870  the  Mor- 
mons had  no  opposition,  except  in  1867,  when  a  non-Mormon  candidate 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  received  10.">  votes.  The  Liberal  party  was 
organized  in  1870,  and  has  continued  to  maintain  its  organization  up 
to  the  present  time.  Its  highest  vote  was  polled  for  Philip  T.  Van 
Zile,  candidate  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  the  first  election  held  under 
the  law  of  March  22,  1882.  lie  received  4,881  votes  against  23,031) 
for  John  T.  Caine.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  registration  and  elec- 
tion of  18S7. 

THE  REGISTRATION  AND   ELECTION   OF   1887. 

The  first  annual  election  since  the  act  of  Congress  prescribing  a  reg- 
istration oath  for  voters  was  held  on  August  1,  of  this  year,  and  was 
preceded  by  a  registration  under  that  act,  made  in  the  mouths  of  May 
aud  June  last,  The  Commission,  after  careful  consideration,  to  aid  in 
securing  uniformity  of  action  by  the  registration  officers,  formulated 
and  submitted  to  them  for  their  use,  as  an  advisory  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission,  a  form  of  registration  oath,  substantially  in  the  words 
of  the  act,  as  follows  : 

Territory  of  Utah, 

County  of ,  9% : 


I, ,  being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  depose  aud  say  that  I  am  over 

twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months 
last  past,  and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  immediately  preceding  the  date  hereof; 
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and  that  I  am  a  native  born  (or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be)  citizen  of  tbe  United 

States ;  tbat  my  full  name  is ;  that  I  am years  of  age  ;  that  my 

place  of  businessis ;  that  I  am  a  (single  or)  married  man  ;  that  the  name  of 

ray  lawful  wife  is ,  and  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States,  and  will  faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  will  obey  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  22,  1882,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  that  I  will  also  obey  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1887,  entitled  "An  act  to 
a  mend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,' approved  March  22, 
1882,"  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any 
of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congress  as  polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion, incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of  ,  188 — . 


Deputy  Registration  Officer  for Precinct, County. 

Although  the  person  applying  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a  voter 
may  have  made  the  foregoing  oath,  yet  if  the  registrar  shall,  for  rea- 
sonable or  probable  cause,  believe  that  the  applicant  is  then,  in  fact,  a 
bigamist,  polygamist,  or  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adul- 
tery, or  fornication,  in  our  opinion  the  registrar  may  require  the  appli- 
cant to  make  the  following  additional  affidavit : 

Territory  of  Utah, 

County  of ,  88  : 

I, ,  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  not  a  bigamist,  polygamist,  or 

living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabitating  polygamously  with 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  mo  on  this day  of ,  188 — . 


Deputy  Registration  Officer  for Precinct,  County. 

Note. — Those  parts  of  the  above  forms  in  relation  to  being  "sworn  or  affirmed," 
and  as  to  being  a  "  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen,"  and  as  to  being  a  "  single  or 
married  man,"  should  be  changert  by  erasure  or  a  line  drawn  through  the  words  so  as 
to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  registration,  and  under  the  date  Of  April  4,  1887,  the 
central  committee  of  the  People's  party  (Mormon)  issued  an  address, 
advisory,  to  the  voters  of  the  party,  in  which  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  act  was  commented  upon,  interpreted,  and  explained,  and  the 
voters  informed  that,  as  to  male  voters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  need  necessarily  reduce  their  numbers;  that  duty  called  them 
to  wakefulness  and  activity,  and  all  who  could  take  the  oath  were  urged 
to  do  so.    The  substance  of  the  interpretation  is  in  this  extract: 

The  question  that  intending  voters  need,  therefore,  ask  themselves  are  these : 
Are  we  guilty  of  the  crimes  in  said  act;  or.  have  we  the  present  intention  of  com- 
mitting these  crimes,  or  of  aiding,  abetting,  causing  or  advising  any  other  person  to 
commit  them  ?  Male  citizens  who  can  answer  these  in  the  negative  can  qualify 
under  the  existing  laws,  as  voters  and  office-holders. 

This  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
law,  and  is  well  adapted  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  voter  and  invite 
him  to  find  his  mind  free  from  any  intention  relating  to  the  subject. 
The  clear  meaning  of  the  law  is  that  the  voter  must  have  a  present 
affirmative-intention  to  obey  the  hoc  in  the  future;  while  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  People's  party  invites  him  to  take  the  oath,  he  can  merely 
say  he  has  not  a  present  affirmative  intention  to  violate  the  laic.  The  law 
prescribes  a  rule  of  action  to  bind  the  voter  for  the  future  which  can 
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not  be  broken  without  subjecting  him  to  the  reproach  of  moral  per- 
jury. 

When  a  law  can  be  assumed  to  express  the  will  and  belief  of  a  people 
subject  to  its  provisions,  those  who  have  not  formed  the  intention  to 
violate  it,  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  the  intention  to  obey  it,  and  in 
such  cases  the  distinction  between  an  actual  intent  to  obey,  and  a  formal 
intent  to  disobey,  a  law  might  not  be  of  much  practical  importance,  for 
a  good  citizen  who  had  not  formed  an  intention  to  violate  the  law  might 
well  be  assumed  to  have  an  intention  to  obey  it.  When,  however,  the  . 
law  expresses  neither  the  will  nor  the  belief  of  a  great  majority 'of  a 
people,  the  assumption  of  the  intention  to  obey  cannot  be  affirmed  from 
the  absence  of  a  formal  intention  to  disobey,  and,  like  some  other  in- 
viting ground,  the  held  of  no  intention  may  be  broad,  and,  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  occupy  it,  very  desirable.  The  address  was  well  calculated 
to  invite  the  "intending  voter"  to  silence  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science in  relation  to  an  institution  which  they  claim  is  " interwoven 
with  their  dearest  and  earliest  hopes  connected  with  eternity"  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  number  of  voters  of  the  "  People's"  party.  The  ad- 
dress farther  contained  the  remarkable  statement  that  this  was  u  not  a 
time  to  indulge  in  k-  bogus"  sentiment. 

Members  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  view  of  the  evasive  interpretation 
given  by  the  central  committee  of  the  u  People's"  party,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  form  of  oath  formulated  by  the  Commission,  and  asked  the 
Commission  to  recommend  a  form  of  o.dh  which  they  claimed  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  tine  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  within  reach  of 
the  conscience  of  the  voter,  as  follows: 

Territory,  of  r i.\n. 

<  'mi nil/  of 

I, ,  being  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  depose  .rid  Bay  thai   I   am  over 

twenty- one  years  of  age;  thai  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  <>f  Utah  for  six  months 
last  past,  and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  I  am  a 
native-born   (or  naturalized  as  tin-  case  may  be)  citizen  of  the  United   States;   that 

my  full  name  is ;   that  I  am  —  years  of  age  :   I  hal  my  place  of  business  is 

:  that  r  am  a  married  (or  single)  man ;  that  the  name  of  my  lawful  wife 

is :  that  1  will  support  t he  Constitution  of  t he  United  States,  and  will 

faithfully  obey  t  he  Laws  thereof;  that  I  will  especially  obey  the  acts  of  <  longress  pro- 
hibiting polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication ; 
that  I  will  not  hereafter  al  any  time,  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  states,  while 
said  acts  of  Congress  remain  in  force,  in  obedience  of  any  alleged  revelation,  or  to  any 
counsel,  advice,  or  command,  from  any  persons  or  source  whatever,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, enier  into  plural  or  polygamous  marriage,  or  have  or  take  more  w  ives 
than  one,  or  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  ;  thai  I  w  ill  not  at  any  tune  here- 
after in  violation  of  said  acts  of  <  longress,  direct  ly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel 
or  advise,  any  person  to  take/  have,  or  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  or  to  cohabit  with 
more  than  one  woman,  or  to  com  in  it  incest,  adulters ,  or  lorn  i  cat  ion  J  1  hat  I  am  not  a 
bigamist  or  polygamisl  ;  t  hat  1  do  not  cohabit  polygamously  with  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  ami  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  above  mentioned. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  16 . 


Deputy  Registration  Officer  for Precinct, County. 

This  request  the  Commission  declined,  in  substance  holding  the  form 
previously  recommended  contained  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  and  that  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  recom- 
mend any  additions  to  that  form. 

The  discussion  settled  nothing,  bul  only  broughl  out  more  (dearly  that, 
no  test  oath  as  to  future  conduct  is  of  any  value  to  prevent  infractions 
of  the  law;  that  whether  a  law  will  or  will  not  be  violated  is  a  matter 
depending  on  motives  and  conditions  which  no  test  oath  can  reach  or 
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remove,  and  the  probabilities  in  the  case  will  belargely  affected  by  the 
opinions  of  the  poison  and  community  in  which  he  lives  as  to  whether 
Ihe  law  is  constitutional  and  morally  just,  and  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
hibited act  is  morally  and  religiously  right  or  wrong. 

In  all  of  the  election  districts  the  form  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  used  by  the  registration  officers,  although  the  other  form  was 
distributed  by  the  Loyal  League,  a  non-Mormon  organization.  In  one 
district  the  registrar  attempted  to  use  the  form  suggested  by  the  Lib- 
eral committee,  but  he  was  removed  and  another  appointed,  who  used 
the  Commission's  oath.  In  another  district  the  registrar  claimed  the 
right  to  ask  voters  questions  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  was 
promptly  removed. 

The  form  of  oath  suggested  by  members  of  the  Liberal  party  was 
first  used  in  the  third  district  court,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 
Zane,  and  is  now  used  in  the  district  courts  of  the  Territory  for  the 
qualification  of  jurors. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Territory  was  20,585.  At  the  general 
election  of  the  Territory  held  on  August  1,  1887,  there  were  13,395  votes 
cast  for  People's  party  candidates,  and  3,255  votes  for  Liberal  party 
candidates,  for  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  People's  party  elected  10  councilors  ana  21  members.  The  Liberal 
party  2  councilors  and  3  members.  The  Liberals,  if  they  had  regis- 
tered and  voted  their  full  strength,  could  have  elected  at  least  1  member 
more  of  the  council  and  2  members  of  the  house.  The  total  vote  cast 
in  the  Territory  for  all  officers  was  16,901. 

The  returns  were  canvassed  by  a  board  consisting  of  five  reputable 
persons  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  total  number  of  county, 
precinct,  and  municipal  officers  elected  was  470. 

THE   MOVE  FOU   STATEHOOD. 

The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  proceedings  to  form  a  consti- 
tution on  which  to  demand  admission  to  the  Union  of  States,  the 
fourth  attempt  for  that  purpose  in  the  history  of  the  Territory. 

Before  the  election,  and  on  June  10,  1887,  a  call  appeared  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  People's  party  (Mormon),  calling 
upon  the  people  of  Utah,  irrespective  of  party,  creed,  or  class,  to  as- 
semble in  mass  conventions  in  their  respective  counties  on  June  25, 
1887,  at  12  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  to  frame  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  an  application  to  Congress  for  admission 
to  statehood. 

The  non-Mormons  were  distrustful  of  the  move,  and  unitedly  declined 
to  joiu  the  convention  or  to  recognize  it.  They  grave  as  reasons  for  de- 
clining that  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  Utah  it  was  a  proper  case 
for  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  to  say  when  the 
time  for  such  a  move  had  arrived,  and  by  an  enabling  act  give  it  au- 
thority when,  how,  and  by  whom  the  convention  should  be  called,  and 
how  conducted  ;  that  they  did  not  understand  this  sudden  and,  to 
them,  unannounced  call ;  that  the  entire  proceeding  was  carried  out  by 
the  dominant  party,  and  delegates  chosen  without  regard  to  forms  of 
election  or  disqualification  of  voters,  without  previous  discussion,  and 
from  wholly  unauthorized  sources;  and,  above  all,  they  did  not  think  the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Utah  towards  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  General  Government  had  been   such  as  to  invite 
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the  lull  confidence  of  Congress  in  their  fidelity  to  the  laws  and  Govern- 
ment, and  to  justify  that  body  in  granting  sovereign  statehood. 

The  convention  met  and,  with  surprising  unanimity,  adopted  a  pro- 
posed constitution,  which  declares  bigamy  and  polygamy  to  be  misde- 
meanors, and  affixes  punishment.  It  also  provides  that  no  further 
legislation  shall  be  required  to  make  or  define  these  offenses ;  that  the 
provision  is  not  amendable  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  pro- 
claims the  separation  of  church  and  State.  The  instrument  is  silent  as 
to  the  offense  of  unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  Mormons  claim  that  having  taken  this  action  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  longer  denied  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
in  the  selection  of  officials  to  carry  on  the  government;  that  in  a  Terri- 
torial condition  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  rights  and  powers  which 
are  the  strength  and  glory  of  American  citizenship  ;  that  as  a  Territory 
they  are  excluded  from  participation  in  affairs  that  vitally  concern  them; 
that  Utah  has  the  population,  the  material  interests,  the  intelligence, 
the  stability,  and  the  regard  for  republican  principles  and  institutions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  sovereign  State  ; 
that  the  movement  for  statehood  was  not  sectarian,  partisan,  or  confined 
to  any  sectional  interest;  but  that  the  call  was  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive and  included  citizens  of  every  creed  and  class ;  that  the  convention 
adopted  a  constitution  in  good  faith,  which  is  as  liberal  and  fair  and 
as  patriotic  as  that  of  any  State;  that  it  was  the  work  of  monogamous 
citizens  acting  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  ;  that,  until  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  otherwise,  their  action  should  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  the 
constitution  should  be  judged  by  its  plain  language  and  terms;  that 
the  question  of  whether  under  the  constitution  the  provisions  against 
polygamy  will  be  enforced  by  the  officials  of  the  proposed  State  is  a 
question  that  must  be  left  to  the  future,  and  that  time  alone  will  show 
that  every  community  proposing  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State  must 
be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  prove  whether  or  not  they  will  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  their  charter ;  that  they  have  never  been  accused  of  in- 
sincerity by  any  one  who  knows  what  they  have  endured  rather  than 
make  promises  they  did  not  intend  to  keep;  that  the  religion  of  the 
people  should  not  be  dragged  into  the  consideration  of  measures  which 
are  purely  political;  that  in  answer  to  the  assertion  that,  as  a  State, 
they  will  continue  to  build  up  their  church,  they  claim  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple have  the  constitutional  right  to  use  every  means  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  to  secure  converts  to  their  religious  faith,  un- 
restrained by  any  constitutional  or  legal  provision  ;  that  Congress  has 
not  the  right  to  interpose,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  admission  of 
the  proposed  State,  that  any  church  shall  cease  preaching  its  doctrines  or 
endeavoringtomakeproselytes;  that  admitting  there  is  nograntof  power 
under  which  Congress  may  sanction  an  amendment  to  a  State  constitu- 
tion, should  Congress  refuse  to  act,  the  Constitution  can  not  be  amended 
in  respect  of  the  offenses  named  ;  that  the  proposed  constitution  does 
not  presume  to  say  that  the  President  or  Congress  shall  exercise  the 
powers  granted  them,  but  leaves  the  matter  to  their  discretion  ;  that  a 
Territory,  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  of 
States  whenever  it  possesses  the  necessary  population  and  has  a  con- 
stitution in  harmony  with  republican  institutions;  that  acting  through 
the  only  class  of  citizens  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, the  monogamous  Mormons,  ihey  have  met  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion by  a  constitution  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  those 
offenses  which  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the  nation,  and  having  done 
so,  they  now  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hereafter  control  the  affairs  of  the 
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Territory,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  intended  they  should; 
that  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State  comes  from  a 
class  who  have  been  the  bitter  and  consistent  enemies  of  the  Mormon 
people,  and  who  are  inspired  by  the  hope  of  bringing  the  people,  while 
in  a  Territorial  condition,  within  their  power. 

The  above  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  reasons  which  the 
Mormons  urge  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Utah. 

The  action  of  the  convention  and  the  result  of  its  labors  did  not  tend 
to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase,  the  apprehensions  and  opposition  of  the 
non-Mormons.  They  make  many  objections  to  the  admission  of  Utah 
as  a  State  at  present,  and  unanimously  declined  to  vote  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  in  any  way  recognize  the  move.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  their  objections  : 

That  the  action  taken  is  without  authority  from  the  proper  source 
and  not  entitled  to  any  recognition,  and  is  accompanied  by  many  and 
strong  evidences  of  evasion  and  bad  faith  in  professing  an  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy  and  the  accompanying  social  evils,  with  the  intent  to 
acquire  statehood,  and  without  any  iutent  to  restrain  and  punish  such 
offenses,  but  merely  to  intrench  them  behind  statehood ;  that  the  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  towards  the  laws  on  this 
subject  had  not  changed  down  to  the  eve  of  calling  the  convention,  and 
that  until  then  the  Mormons,  their  press  and  pulpits,  had  not  ceased  to 
declare  the  laws  of  Congress  unconstitutional  and  their  enforcement 
persecution;  that  though  the  press  and  pulpits  suddenly  became  silent, 
with  indications  in  a  few  places  of  a  muzzled  silence,  there  was  still  no 
sign  or  intimation  of  any  change  of  sentiment  in  words  or  acts,  and  the 
hostility  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  Federal  authority  was 
still  as  active  and  general  as  before ;  that  scarcely  any  Mormon  in  good 
standing  would  even  promise  to  obey  the  laws  in  the  future  to  escape 
punishment  after  conviction  in  court;  that  they  were  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  great  body  of  the  people  could  undergo  an  overnight 
conversion  on  the  subject  of  these  offenses,  when  the  day  before  their 
consciences  were  so  strong  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  promise 
bedience  to  the  laws;  that  the  Deseret  Evening  yews,  their  leading 
and  uncompromising  organ  had,  after  the  framing  of  the  proposed  con. 
stitutiou,  and  before  the  election,  printed  an  editorial  leaving  the  ques. 
tion  to  the  voters  with  the  most  judicial  fairness,  but  ending  with  the  ad- 
vice to  be  "as  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves;"  that  in  view 
of  their  past  history  the  first  evidence  of  a  bona  fide  intent  to  obey  and 
execute  laws  making  these  offenses  punishable  should  be  a  cessation  of 
hostility  to  present  laws  and  the  announcement  of  obedience  to  them  ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  unanimity  in  the  convention  and  in  the 
subsequent  vote  of  the  people,  no  member  of  the  convention  or  voter  has, 
in  the  constitution  or  elsewhere,  declared  he  considered  or  believed 
either  of  the  offenses  named  is  or  should  be  a  misdemeanor  or  punish- 
able, but  the  provision  in  the  constitution  is  introduced  by  the  remark- 
able whereas,  for  the  reason  that  somebody,  perhaps  some  wicked  per- 
sons at  Washington,  deem  those  crimes  incompatible  with  a  republican 
form  of  government,  they  are  made  misdemeanors  and  punishable ;  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  incompatibility  should  be  limited  to 
a  republican  form  of  government,  or  why  it  should  not  extend  to  every 
form  of  civilized  government,  unless  full  force  is  given  to  the  dogma 
taught  by  the  dominant  sect,  that  the  only  true  and  rightful  govern- 
ment is  a  theocracy  in  which  the  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  God  and  delegated  to  ministers,  who  govern  by  divine  right;  that 
no  constitutional  provision  can  execute  itself,  but  requires  prosecutors, 
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jurors,  and  judges,  all  of  whom,  under  statehood,  would  be  Mormons, 
and  if  a  whole  people  can  be  suddenly  converted  one  way  in  one  night, 
they  might  be  susceptible  to  a  reconversion  equally  sudden,  and  all 
the  prosecuting  powers  become  hostile  to  the  law;  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  the  laws  of  marriage  under  statehood  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  State  legislation,  and  while  a  marriage  without  witnesses  may 
be  good,  a  rule  of  evidence  that  it  requires  one  or  more  witnesses  to 
the  direct  fact  of  marriage  to  commit  polygamy  would  leave  the  con- 
stitutional provision  worthless,  and  should  the  courts  adopt  the  rule, 
still  existing  in  some  States,  that  on  a  charge  of  bigamy  cohabitation 
and  the  repute  of  marriage  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  marriage,  no 
new  law  or  rule  of  evidence  would  be  needed  ;  that  it  is  historical  there 
arc  many  polygamists  in  Utah,  and  as  such  marriages  are  conceded 
the  number  is  unknown,  and  so  far  as  the  constitution  is  concerned  all 
these  could  live  openly  with  their  numerous  families  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  law  ceased,  and  point  to  their  relations  as  the  reward  of  those 
who  had  lived  up  to  the  privileges  of  their  religion ;  that  there  is  no 
grant  of  power  in  the  constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  sanction  or 
refuse  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  a  sovereign  State;  that 
the  people  of  a  State  can  not  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to 
amend  a  constitution  the  creation  of  their  will,  nor  can  they  legislate 
to  bind  those  that  come  alter  them  ;  that  the  Mormons  have  hitherto 
justified  their  opposition  to  the  federal  laws  under  plea  of  conscience 
in  respect  to  religious  matters,  but  they  have  apparently  made  their 
consciences  a  marketable  commodity  and  statehood  the  exchangeable 
value  if  they  offer  in  good  faith  to  suppress  these  offenses,  unless 
their  religious  views  have  suddenly  changed,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence or  pretense  :  that  the  claim  that  this  constitution  emanates  from 
and  is  the  work  of  non-polygamous  Mormons  is  no  argument  in  its  favor; 
that  good  citizenship  docs  not  involve  only  the  question  who  in  fact 
practices  polygamy,  hut  also  who  believes  in  it  as  a  .moral  and  religious 
right,  superior  to  all  human  laws,  and  hence  will  be  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  such  belief;  that  the  non-polygamists  have  always  been  a 
large  majority,  but  have  in  every  way  upheld  the  polygamists,  have 
been  equally  active  and  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  with- 
out their  aid  and  support  the  polygamists  could  not  so  long  have  defied 
the  laws;  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  struggle  or  contest 
between  the  polygamists  and  monogamists,  but  all  have  acted  with  the 
greatest  possible  harmony  and  vied  with  each  other  in  attaining  the 
wisdom  of  serpents  and  harmlessness  of  doves.  That  the  church  leaders, 
who  control  in  such  matters,  have  never  manifested  in  any  manner  their 
intention  to  cease  to  enforce  the  practice  of  polygamy  by  their  people, 
but  that  their  silence  indicates  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
true;  that  the  Mormon  church  has  never  abandoned  its  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  a  controlling  political  power,  and  adopts  this  method 
of  promoting  it;  and  further,  that  if  the  nou-polygamists  have  reached 
this  conclusion,  that  the  law  in  respect  to  these  offenses  is  superior,  and 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  citizens  to  obey  the  laws  of  Congress  pre- 
scribing rules  of  conduct,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  announce  it 
and  give  some  evidence  of  their  good  faith. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  non-Mormons  abstained  from  vot- 
ing on  the  subject  at  the  polls,  desiring  not  to  recognize  the  movement 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

Th  monogamous  Mormons  cast  13,195  votes  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 500  votes  being  cast  against  it. 
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Tin*  action  of  the  Mormon  people  in  adopting  a,  constitution  which 
forbids  polygamy  and  bigamy,  in  view  of  their  past  history,  is  an  anom- 
aly which  demands  some  explanation.  In  all  its  Territorial  history, 
Utah,  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  sect,  which  is  in  reality  a  polit- 
ical organization,  with  aims  and  methods  which  are  political,  has  stood 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  laws  of  Congress  on  these  subjects  and  still 
maintains  muted  el'lbr.ts  to  nullify  them. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  of  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the 
Mormon  people  with  respect  to  polygamy,  it  is  proper  that  the  views  and 
expressions  of  their  press  and  pulpits  should  be  considered. 

The  Deseret  News,  in  its  issue  of  October  6,  1880,  said  : 

But  we  claim  the  right  under  the  Constitution  of  our  country  to  receive  just  as 
many  Divine  communications  as  the  Almighty  chooses  to  bestow,  and  to  follow  these 
revelations  without  molestation  or  hindrance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our  intention 
to  abide  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  When  we  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  wish 
to  be  understood  that  we  make  one  exception  ;  that  is,  the  law  framed  and  pushed 
through  Congress  lor  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  us  from  obeying  a  revelation 
from  (ioi\,  which  we  have  followed  in  faith  and  practiced  for  many  years. 

The  claim  thus  made  has  been  reiterated  by  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church  from  time  to  time.  In  their  address  of  July  24, 1885,  they 
said  : 

We  cannot,  however,  at  the  behest  of  men,  lay  aside  those  great  principles  which 
God  has  communicated  to  us,  nor  violate  those  sacred  and  eternal  covenants  which 
we  have  entered  into  for  time  and  eternity. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  views  thus  ex- 
pressed by  their  church  organ,  and  most  prominent  leaders,  are  not 

entertained  by  the  Mormon  people  to  day. 

The  call  for  the  assembling  of  mass-meetings  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  and  frame  a  constitution  was  evidently  the  result 
of  a  very  sudden  inspiration,  so  much  so  that  the  Deseret  News  edi- 
torially said :  u  It  would  occasion  some  surprise."  There  had  been  no 
previous  discussion  in  the  press,  nor  among  the  people,  in  relation  to 
such  a  movement,  which  was  conceived  and  carried  through  with  the 
utmost  haste. 

Within  fourteen  days  after  the  call  was  promulgated  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  frame  the  constitution  had  met  in  convention. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  constitutional  convention  by  means  of 
mass-meetings  does  not  commend  itself  to  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  the  important  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  for  a  sov- 
ereign State  approached  with  care  and  deliberation,  in  accord  with  the 
general  will  of  the  people,  and  under  proper  authority,  with  no  other 
aim  and  purpose4  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  all  and  not  of  a  par- 
ticular class. 

The  provision  in  the  constitution  with  reference  to  polygamy  and  big- 
amy is  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  considered  incompatible  with  "a  republican 
form  of  government,"  each  of  them  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  section  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sis 
months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This  section  shall 
be  construed  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  aud  the  offenses  prohibited 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation  within  three  years 
after  the  commission  of  the  offense  ;  nor  shall  the  power  of  pardon  extend  thereto 
until  such  pardon  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  crime  of  polygamy  is  to  be  a  misdemeanor  (in  every  other  State 
it  is  a  felony),  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years;  whereas,  un- 
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der  the  federal  law  the  fine  is  fixed  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

TJnder  the  Federal  law  polygamists  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office,  but  under  this  proposed  constitution  persons  who  have 
committed,  or  who  shall  hereafter  commit,  the  crime  of  polygamy, 
and  all  such  as  continue  to  live  in  that  crime,  will  be  invested  with  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  Under  the  Federal  law  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion is  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300  and  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  mouths;  under  the  proposed  State  this  of- 
fense, which  perpetuates  the  evils  of  polygamy  against  society  and  pos- 
terity, is  to  go  unpunished. 

The  legislature  of  the  proposed  State  is  shorn  of  its  power  to  raise 
the  grade  of  the  crime  to  that  of  felony,  or  to  annex  any  disqualification 
on  conviction,  while  it  is  left  free  to  promote  polygamy  by  providing 
through  inheritance  and  by  means  of  the  wills  for  the  maintenance  of 
polygamous  households,  and  to  deny  the  legal  wife  the  right  of  dower, 
or  other  rights,  as  heretofore. 

The  provisions  for  amendments  to  the  proposed  constitution  only  by 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  for  pardon  of  convicted  polygamists  only 
by  approval  of  the  President,  are  incongruous  and  futile  and  need  not 
be  considered.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  that 
if  a  community  can  not  be  trusted  to  amend  a  constitution  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  tit  to  be  trusted  with  the  powers  of  a  State  under  any 
form  of  constitution.  And  if  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  those 
who  have  violated  its  laws,  it  should  not  have  the  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws. 

If  Utah  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  following 
results  would  follow,  viz  :  There  would  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
further  prosecutions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  under  laws 
of  Congress.  No  prosecution  for  polygamy  would  ever  take  place  in 
the  State  until  the  rulingpower  in  the  State  chose  to  do  what  they  now 
arraign  the  Government  for — "  Persecute  "  for  a  crime  which  is  "  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  religion."  This  claim  has  been  set  forth  in  a  formal 
way,  which  has  made  it  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  whole  Mormon 
population  of  Utah.  At  a  general  conference  held  at  Logan  April  0, 
1885,  a  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  pro- 
test and  address  to  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
address  was  adopted  at  a  mass-meeting  held  May  2,  1885,  at  which  the 
Hon.  John  T.  Came,  Delegate  from  the  Territory,  presided,  and  who  was 
deputed  as  the  agent  to  present  the  same.  In  that  document  is  formally 
proclaimed : 

As  to  religious  faith,  it  is  based  upon  evidence  which  fco  our  minds  is  conclusive ; 
convictions  not  to  he  destroyed  by  legislative  enactments  or  judicial  decisions;  force 
may  enslave  the  body,  hut  it  can  not  convince  the  mind.  To  yield  at  the  demand  of 
the  legislator  or  judge  the  lights  of  conscience  would  prove  us  recreant  to  every  duly 
we  owe  to  God  and  man.  Among  the  principles  of  our  religion  is  that  of  immediate 
revelation  from  God;  one  of  the  doctrines  so  revealed  is  celestial  or  plural  marriage, 
for  which  ostensihly  we  are  stigmatized  and  hated.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  our  religion, 
the  decision  of  courts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Caine,  who  bore  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  address  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  made,  was  also. the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  proposed  State  constitution. 

Under  the  proposed  constitution  no  disqualification  would  follow  the 
commission  of  those  crimes ;  the  right  of  voting  would  be  fully  accorded 
to  the  ruling  class  now  disfranchised.  No  prosecution  would  ever  take 
place  for  continuing  that  crime  by  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation  and 
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multiplying  its  fruits  to  the  degradation  of  posterity.  The  right  of 
dower  created  by  Congress  would  be  swept  away;  the  Utah  policy  bas 
ever  been  to  deny  that  right  to  the  legal  wife,  and  make  her  rights  de- 
pend upon  the  testamentary  disposition  of  her  husband.  The  rights  of 
the  minority  population  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  majority  who 
regard  them  as  intruders  and  who  have  always  used  political  power  in  a 
clannish  spirit.  In  illustration  of  their  spirit  in  such  matters  a  state- 
ment of  their  course  in  the  election  of  officers  for  the  Deseret  University 
and  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  will  suffice.  The  university  was  incor- 
porated when  the  Territory  was  first  organized,  and  although  some 
fifteen  officers,  chancellor  and  regents,  are  elected  biennially  to  manage 
this  educational  institution,  which  receives  support  from  the  Territorial 
treasury,  not  one  representative  of  the  minority  has  ever  been  elected. 
For  the  insane  asylum,  built  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Territorial 
treasury,  a  certain  number  of  directors  are  elected  biennially,  but  the 
minority  have  never  been  accorded  a  representative,  a  privilege  and  a 
right  which  is  recognized  in  every  other  Territory  or  State.  Further, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  minority  have  a  majority  in  two  of  the  five 
organized  precincts,  the5Nare  denied  any  representation  in  the  city  coun- 
cils, by  reason  of  an  election  law  which  requires  all  the  city  officers  to  be 
elected  on  a  common  ticket. 

The  Mormon  people  cannot  be  called  hypocrites.  They  boldly  pro- 
claim their  religious  belief  to  all  the  world.  Until  that  belief  shall  be 
changed,  if  they  be  true  to  their  creed,  polygamy  with  its  kindred 
evils  will  be  fostered  by  every  means  in  their  powrer.  The  leaders  of 
the  church  will  probably  do  in  the  future  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  They  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  call 
upon  them  for  any  support  in  its  contest  with  polygamy,  but  they  do 
recognize  the  divine  command  to  encourage  polygamy.  The  attitude, 
purpose,  and  determination  of  the  church  in  this  respect  has  been  fully 
developed.  In  the  case  of  W.  W.  Taylor,  son  of  John  Taylor,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  acknowledged  after  his  death  that  he  was  a  po- 
lygamist  and  yet  he  held  a  responsible  office  under  the  city  government 
of  Salt  Lake  City  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Another  case  was  that 
of  Joseph' II.  Dean.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Salt  Lake.  While  in  office  it  was  learned  that  he  was, 
and  had  been  a  polygainist  for  over  three  years.  The  leaders  of  the 
church  had  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  men  were  disqualified 
from  holding  office  under  the  Federal  law,  yet  they  acquiesced  in  their 
unlawful  occupancy  of  public  offices.  We  have  learned  of  similar  cases 
in  the  more  remote  counties.  The  non-polygamist  Mormons  were  also 
aware  that  the  men  referred  to  were  polygamists,  and  their  course  has 
been  in  harmony  with  that  of  their  leaders,  as  it  will  probably  always 
be.  During  the  period  in  which  the  Government  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  offenders,  they  have  unitedly  refused  to  extend 
any  aid,  but  have  denounced  the  prosecutions  as  persecution. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  has  been  led  to  fear  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  proposed  constitution  making  polygamy  a  misdemeanor 
was  not  adopted,  nor  the  action  taken  with  any  purpose  to  suppress 
polygamy ;  that  it  does  not  indicate  an  abandonment  by  the  people  of 
Utah  in  the  manner  which  is  demanded  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  as  expressed  in  their  national  law;  that  the  late  movement  for 
statehood  was  the  offspring  of  necessity,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  es- 
caping from  the  toils  which  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Government  and 
the  energetic  course  of  the  Federal  officers  had  wound  around  them. 
Realizing  that  they  could  expect  no  aid  nor  comfort  from  the  national 
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administration,  and  actuated  by  a  determination  not  to  recognize  (lie 
supremacy  of  national  laws  where  they  forbid  crimes  licensed  by  their 
creed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  in  Utah  should  resort  to 
some  expedient  to  get  relief  from  their  dilemma.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  evident  that  the  relief  sought  for  is  expected  in  statehood, 
and  that  this  expedient  is,  in  the  case  of  Utah,  inspired  by  more  than 
the  usual  motives  operating  in  other  communities,  which  are  composed 
of  homogeneous  American  population  in  accord  with  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

The  presentation  of  the  proposed  application  for  statehood  will  de- 
mand the  consideration  of  the  question  by  Congress  whether  the  course 
of  the  dominant  majority  in  Utah,  in  the  use  of  delegated  powers  in  a 
Territorial  condition,  has  been  such  as  to  induce  Congress  to  withdraw 
certain  of  these  powers  until  the  perpetuated  evils  should  be  corrected 
(which  has  not  been  done). 

If  Utah,  as  a  Territory,  has  refused  to  recognize  the  force  and  validity 
of  national  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  can  it  be  reason- 
ably expected  as  a  State  it  will  do  so  ?  Can  it  be  reasonably  expected 
that  crimes  and  evils  which  the  Government  has  tailed  to  suppress  with 
its  supervision  over  a  Territorial  government  will  be  suppressed  in  a 
{State  ruled  by  the  majority  which  now  maintains  and  propagates  these 
crimes  and  evils  as  "  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  V 

It  is  submitted  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  continue  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  National  Government  could  continue  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  these  evils  until  they  should  he  eradicated, even  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  as  suggested  in  former  reports  (1884-'85),  to  take  all  po- 
litical power  from  those  who  have  not  sufficient  allegiance  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  national  laws  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  that  no 
harmony  in  the  Union  could  be  maintained  with  a  State  ruled  by  a 
creed  which  claims  all  governments  but  its  own  to  be  illegal,  and  claims 
a  "  separate  political  destiny  ami  ultimate  temporal  dominion  by  di- 
vine right." 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  Utah  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  until  such  time  as  the  Mormon  people  shall  manifest  by 
their  future  acts  that  they  have  abandoned  polygamy  in  good  faith,  and 
not  then  until  an  amendment* shall  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

We  append  to  this  report  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  Churches  of  Utah. 

POLYGAMOUS  MARRIAGES. 

The  names  of  sixty  seven  men  have  been  reported  to  the  Commission 
who  have  entered  into  polygamy  during  the  year  ending  June,  1887. 
This  information  has  been  requested  of  all  registrars.  The  number 
given  has  been  reported  by  non-Mormons,  there  being  no  instance  in 
which  has  a  name  been  reported  by  a  Mormon  registrar.  The  law  im- 
poses upon  the  Commission  the  duty  of  appointing  proper  persons  to 
perform  the  important  duty  of  registering  voters,  and  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  Commission  in  filling  these  offices  to  select  men, 
whenever  they  could  be  found,  who  were  in  open  and  avowed  sympa- 
thy with  the  law  under  which  they  were  acting.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  apparent.  The  registration  officers  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  lists  of  voters  at  the  annual  registration  in  May' and 
June,  and  the  biennial  registrations  in   September,  the  names  of  such 
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poisons  as  have  entered  into  polygamy.  Under  the  Utah  law  the  reg- 
istry list  continues  from  year  to  year,  only  a  revision  is  made  by  the 
registrar;  therefore,  unless  he  is  disposed  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
t  he  provision  of  the  law  which  disfranchises  polygamists,  this  vital  prin- 
cipal of  the  law  may  be  utterly  disregarded. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  the  governor,  Utah  Commission,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory  were  appointed  a  board  to  reapportion 
the  Territory  for  legislative  representation.  The  board  met  and  organ- 
ized, and,  after  careful  consideration,  reapportioned  the  Territory  into 
twenty  four  representative  and  twelve  council  districts,  and  under 
which  the  present  legislative  assembly  was  elected. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Commission  was  first  organized  in  the  summer  of  1882.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  adjust  the  local  laws  to  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  uhe  registration 
and  the  elections.  Under  its  supervision  a  new  registration  was  made 
in  1882  and  again  in  1887,  under  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act. 

Annual  revisions  were  also  made  in  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886.  No 
person  living  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  was  allowed  to  register  or  to 
vote,  and  we  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  purpose  of  the  law  has  been 
thoroughly  and  effectually  accomplished.  The  total  registration  in  1882 
was  33,266;  in  1883,  37,0G2  ;  in  1884,  41,858 ;  in  1885,43,646;  in  188G, 
45,375.  The  registration  of  1887,  under  the  operation  of  the  test  oath, 
was  20,7<)0.  The  elimination  of  the  female  vote  will  largely  account  for 
the  difference,  and  there  was  a  considerable  percentage  of  voters  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act.  Of  these  the  larger 
proportion  were  probably  non-Mormons. 

The  Commission  in  its  previous  reports,  made  since  1882,  has  made 
the  following  recommendations,  which,  in  its  opinion,  were  needed  to 
give  force  and  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  it  was 
created  : 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  marriage  law. 

2.  Making  the  first,  or  legal,  wife  a  competent  witness  in  prosecutions 
for  polygamy. 

3.  Restoring  to  the  first  or  legal  wife  the  right  of  dower  as  at  com- 
mon law,  or  other  interest  in  the  real  estate,  as  provided  in  the  statutes 
of  many  of  the  States. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  fund,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the  Territory. 

5.  The  conferring  upon  the  United  States  commissioners  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

G.  The  appointment  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  treasurer,  commissioners 
to  locate  university  lauds,  of  the  probate  judges,  county  clerks,  county 
selectmen,  county  assessors  and  collectors,  and  county  superintendents 
of  district  schools,  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Commission. 

7.  Authorizing  the  selection  of  jurors  by  open  venire,  especially  in 
cases  prosecuted  by  the  United  States. 

8.  Giving  to  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  polygamy 
wherever  in  the  Territory  the  crime  may  have  been  committed. 
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9.  That  the  Territorial  courts  in  United  States  cases  be  invested  with 
a  power  coextensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  circuit 
and  district  courts  in  the  States,  in  the  matter  of  contempt  and  the 
punishment  thereof. 

10.  That  prosecutions  for  polygamy  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  limitation  laws. 

11.  Authorizing  the  process  of  subpoena  in  all  cases  prosecuted  by 
the  United  States,  to  run  from  the  Territorial  courts  into  any  other  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States. 

12.  That  provision  be  made  for  binding  over  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  all  United  States  cases  to  appear  and  testify  at  the 
trial. 

13.  That  when  a  continuance  is  granted  upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant, provision  should  be  made  for  taking  deposition  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  defendant  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
ness and  to  cross-examine.  The  deposition  to  be  used  in  case  of  death, 
absence  from  the  Territory,  or  of  the  concealment  of  witness  so  as  to 
elude  process  of  subpoena. 

14.  That  it  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  a  man  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  living  and 
undivorced.  This  should  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  in  cases 
where  the  polygamous  wife  is  called  as  a  witness  in  any  prosecution  for 
polygamy  against  her  husband,  her  testimony  could  not  bo  used  in  any 
future  prosecution  against  her,  with  a  like  provision  as  to  the  husband. 

15.  That  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  unlawful  cohabitation  fixed  by 
section  2  of  the  act  of  1882  be  extended  to  at  least,  two  years  for  the 
first  and  three  years  for  the  second  offense. 

1(5.  That  all  persons  be  excluded  by  law  from  making  a  location  or 
settlement  upon  any  pari  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  who  shall  re- 
fuse on  demand  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  the  proper  officer 
of  the  land  office  in  which  his  or  her  application  is  made,  that  he  (if  a 
man)  does  not  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation, and  that  he  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  bigamy  and  polygamy,  or  (if  a  woman)  that  she  does 
not  cohabit  with  a  man  having  more  than  one  living  and  undivorced 
wife,  and  that  she  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  theUnited  States 
in  relation  to  bigamy  and  polygamy. 

17.  That  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  paupers,  and  criminals  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  tin-  immigration  of  persons  claiming  that  their 
religion  teaches  and  justifies  the  crime  of  polygamy,  as  this  would  cut 
oil*  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  Mormon  church. 

18.  A  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
polygamy. 

Of  these  recommendations  the  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  12  have  received  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  are  now  part  of  the  statute  law. 

We  again  respectfully  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  all  of 
the  above  recommendations  which  have  not  yet  received  its  approval. 

The  Commission  recommends  as  a  measure  of  great  importance  the 
passage  of  a  law  conferring  upon  the  governor  of  the  Territory  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  following  county  officers:  Selectmen,  clerks, 
assessors,  recorders,  and  superintendents  of  district  schools.  This  will 
place  the  control  of  county  affairs,  including  the  assessment  of  property 
(but  not  the  collection  of  revenue)  and  the  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  extirpate  polygamy,     It  will  also  strengthen  the  ele- 
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ment  in  the  different  counties  which  is  disposed  to  assist  the  Federal 
officers  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws.  We  also  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  an  act  creating  a  board,  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
Utah  Commission,  and  Territorial  secretary,  to  apportion  Salt  Lake  City 
into  aldermanic  and  council  districts.  Under  the  present  law  these 
officers  are  elected  on  a  common  ticket,  thus  denying  the  principle  of 
precinct  or  ward  representation  which  obtains  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

The  non-Mormon  citizens  of  the  Territory,  acting  through  their  polit- 
ical organizations,  Democratic,  Republican,  and  Liberal,  have  repeat- 
edly given  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the  solution  of  the  Mormon 
problem  will  be  speedily  and  effectually  accomplished  by  creating  a 
legislative  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Id  support  of  their  position.they  urge  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  That  a  republican  form  of  government  has  no  existence 
in  Utah,  the  church  being  supreme  oxer  all;  that  until  the  political 
power  of  the  Mormon  church  is  destroyed,  the  majority  will  not  yield  a 
full  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  only  by  providing  a  new  code  of  laws 
can  they  be  compelled  to  do  so;  that  common  prudence  suggests  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  taking  from  the  Mormon  church  the  power  to 
control  in  political  matters;  that  this  object  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  providing  an  agency  which  is  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  will 
of  the  National  Government  ;  that  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  always  been  the  creature  of  the  church,  and  during  its  thirty- 
six  years  of  existence  has  made  a  record  which  is  impressive  by  its  si- 
lence with  respect  to  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  the  Government  had 
the  right  to  expect ;  that  such  an  agency  would  relieve  Congress  from 
the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  Utah  ;  that  Congress  having  the  right 
to  legislate  directly  for  the  Territories,  which  right  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  ought  to,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  follow  the  precedents  established 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida,  and  grant  a  commission;  that 
such  action  will  result  in  bringing  Utah  into  harmony  with  the  other 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit  that  in  our  opinion  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  act  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  Territory.  It  has  provided  a  fair,  honest,  and 
orderly  system  of  elections,  and  it  is  universally  conceded  by  Mormon 
and  non-Mormon  that  there  has  been  no  charge  nor  even  rumor  of  fraud 
in  connection  with  the  registration  of  voters  and  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions since  the  Commission  first  commenced  its  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  L.  Godfrey. 
A.  B.  Williams. 
Arthur  L.  Thomas. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Saint  Loui^  Mo.,  September  30,  1887. 
Commissioners  Carlton  and  McClernand,  dissenting  to  many  of  the 
views  set  forth  above,  do  not  sign  this  report. 
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Resolutions  adopted  at  //<<■  general  Conference  of  the  Methodist  chunk  of  llah,  held  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  August  8,  L887. 

STATE   OF   AFFAIRS   IN    DTAH. 

Each  year  develops  new  features  in  this  field,  which  call  for  intense  watchfulness 
on  the  pari  of  all  who  arc  Loyal  to  the  nation  and  its  laws,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  our  Christian  civilization  in  this  Territory,  and  which  demand  the  outspoken  sen- 
timents and  efforts  of  all  Christian  organizations  in  meeting  the  spirit  of  antichrist 
reigning  here. 

We  therefore  take  as  the  keynote  of  our  work  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "They 

that   love  The  Lord  hate  evil."' 

We  declare  in  favor  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  id"  the  laws,  and  the  prosecution  of 
all  offenders  as  necessary  to  the  eradication  of  :hc  evils  dominant  here. 

We  enter  our  unqualified  protest  againsl  the  efforts  now  being  made  1>\  (lie  Mormons 
to  secure  statehood  for  Utah,  believing  the  proposed  consl  it ut  ion  to  he  a  well  devised 
instrument  to  blind  the  people  of  this  nation  to  the  real  object  in  view,  viz:  The 

perpel  Uat  ion  of  the  e\  il  itself. 

This  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  mass 
meetings  composed  exclusively  of  .Mormons.  All  the  delegates  were  Mormons,  and 
their  action  was  entirely  without  the  sanction  or  co-operation  of  the  non-Mormon 
part  of  our  population,   and  therefore  was  not  in  harmony  with  our  republican 

ideals  of  representat  ive  act  ion 

It  being  true  that  the  Mormon  community  still  hold  to  the  divinity  of  polygamy, 
and  also  still  claim  that  all  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  its  suppression  are  uncon- 
stitutional; we.  therefore,  insist  that  the  action  to  secure  statehood  is  inconsistent, 
and  should  he  met  by  a  strong  and  united  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states  through  their  representatives  in  the  national  i  We  urge  npon  our 

churches  in  the  east    to  raise   their  voices  against   this  new  feature  of  Mormon  du- 
plicity. 

Appeal  to  Pfesbyterian   Church,    from    the   Presbytery  <>/'    Utah,  in   session   <tt   Manfi. 

AugvstVb,  1.— 7. 

Affairs  have  icached  a  crisis  in  Utah.  After  years  of, defiance  and  determined 
evasion  of  the  laws,  a  very  plausible  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mormon 
leaders.  A  constitut  ional  convent  ion  has  been  called,  a  const  itnt  ion  has  been  framed 
and  submitted  to  the  Mormon  people  and  adopted  by  them.  In  this  constitution  is 
a  clause  making  polygamy  a  crime,  to  he  punished  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 

This  is  the  pretext  by  which  they  hope  to  deceive  Congress,  and  to  gain  admission 
as  a  state.  Professing  to  give  up  this  objectionable  feature  of  their  religion,  viz : 
polygamy,  they  now  ask  for  statehood. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  will  fully  indicate  the  purpose  of 
such  action  : 

(1)  The  so-called  revelation  on  polygamy  stands  yet,  unrepealed  by  any  authority 
from  the  church  ;  it  is  therefore  as  binding  as  ever  upon  the  whole  Mormon  people. 

(2)  Up  to  the  very  meeting  of  this  constitutional  convention,  men  brought  before 
the  courts  refused  to  obey  the  laws  against  polygamy,  and  arc;  yet  being  arrested  for 
the  same  crime,  and  yet  refusing  to  obey. 

(3)  Up  to  the  present  day  any  Mormon  who  promises  to  obey  the  laws  against  po- 
lygamy is  considered  a.  t  raitor  to  his  religion,  and  is  t  reated  as  such. 

(1)  This  movement  for  statehood  is  altogether  a  Mormon  movement.  The  Gentiles 
have  taken  no  part  in  it,  ami  are  now  a  unit  against  it. 

nil 
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(5)  The  Mormon  people  are  as  firm  believers  in  polygamy  to-day  as  they  ever  have 
been,  and  they  have  no  disposition  to  give  it  up  ;  but,  through  a  strange  policy  re- 
cently adopted,  they  have  made  the  sacred  tenet  of  iheir  religion  a  crime,  whilst  yet 
believing  in  its  divine  origin. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we,  in  common  with  other  loyal  citizens  of  Utah,  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  this  whole  movement,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  Because  there  is  no  sincerity  in  it.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  us  who  are  here, 
and  admitted  to  be  such  by  many  Mormons,  that  the  real  intention  is  not  to  abolish 
polygamy,  but  to  obtain  statehood,  get  entire  control  of  affairs  in  Utah,  and  thus 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  for  with  Mormon  judges,  officers,  and  jurors  no  law 
against  polygamy  would  be  enforced.  Hence,  this  constitutional  clause  against 
polygamy  is  only  a  blind. 

(2)  Because  it  would  leave  the  power  of  the  priesthood  untouched.  The  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  to  whom  absolute  obedience  is  pledged  on  the  part  of  the  people 
would  only  be  intrenched  in  their  present  stronghold. 

(3)  Because  it  would  be  a  death-blow  aimed  at  our  American  homes  ;  it  would 
check  our  Christian  work,  and  give  up  forever  this  entire  Territory  to  Mormon  rule 
and  policy. 

(4)  Because  the  whole  scheme  means  treason  against  the  Government  ami  its  laws. 
We  therefore  call  upon  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  North 

aDd  South,  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  this  religio-political  chicanery. 

INT  87  V  2 S3 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  September  29,  1887. 

Sir:  Concurring  in  part  in  the  majority  report  of  onr  associates, but 
dissenting  from  it  in  other  part,  particularly  as  regards  its  general 
animus  and  tone  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  theological  discus- 
sion into  a  secular  document,  we  deem  it  advisable,  in  order  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  expression  of  our  views,  to  submit  this,  our  separate  report. 

Omitting'  the  details  of  the  Commission's  mode  of  procedure,  which 
have  been  heretofore  set  forth,  we  proceed  at  once  to  such  matters  as 
are  more  interesting  to  the  Government  and  the1  public. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  3d  of  November  last  for  Delegate  to  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  John  T,  Caine  (Mormon)  was  elected  by  the  following 
vote:  Caine",  l!>.<>or>;  William  M.  Fen \ .  2,810 ;  William  H.  Dixon,  34 ; 
scattering,  34;  total,  22,483.  At  this  election  the  women  voted  under 
the  Territorial  law,  which  has  since  been  repealed  by  Congress  (March 
3,  1887). 

Marly  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  Commission  reassembled 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  prepared  for  certain  municipal  elections  to  be 
held  in  the  spring. 

The  supplemental  act  of  ."March  3,  L887,  materially  changed  the  law 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  office-holders ;  and  the  Commission 
in  pursuance  of  onr  former  usage  in  like  cases  issued  a  "circular  for 
the  information  of  registration  officers,"  which  was  transmitted  to  them 
throughout  theTeri  itory,  the  qualifications  of  voters  being  thus  set  forth: 

(1)  No  polygamist,  bigamist,  or  any  person  cohabit rag  w  itli  more  than  one  woman* 
shall  !>»'  entitled  to  register  or  vote  ai  any  elect  ion  in  tiiis  Territory  ;  nor  any  person 
who  has  been  com  icted  or  the  crime  of  incest,  unlawful  cohabital  ion,  adultery,  for- 
nication, bigamy,  or  polygamy ;  nor  any  person  who  associates  or  cohabits  polygam- 
onsly  with  persons  of  the  other  sex  ;  nor  can  any  person  register  or  vote  who  has  not 
taken  and  Bnb8Cribed  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  :'>.  1887  :  oor  can  any  woman  register  or  vote. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  thai  the  above  specifioat  ions  in  (dude  all  the  dis- 
abilities to  which  (dec  tors  are  subject  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  that  no  opinions 
wbich  they  may  entertain  upon  questions  of  religions  or  church  polity  should  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  or  exclusion  of  any  elector. 

The  oath  proposed  as  a  condition  for  the  registration  of  voters,  fol- 
lowing the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  closely  as  possible,  was 
formulated  as  follows: 

Territory  of  Utah, 

Count d  of ; 

I,  ,  being  duly  sworn  [or  affirmed],  depose  and  say  that  I  am  over  twenty-one 

years  of  age  ;  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months  last  passed, 
and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  immediately  preceding  the  date  hereof;  aDd  that 
I  am  a  native-horn  [or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be]  citizen  of  the  United  States  ; 

that  my  full  name  is ;  that  I  am years  of  age  ;  that  my  place  of  business 
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is ;  thai  I  am  a  [single  or]  married  man  ;  that  the  Dame  of  my  lawful  wife  is 

;  and  that  1  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  will  faith- 
fully obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  will  obey  the  act  of  CoDgress  approved 
March  %J'J,  1882,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  5352 of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  Slates  in  reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  purposes^  and  that  I  will  also  obey 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  :<,  1887,  cut  it  led  :  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  reference  t&  bigamy 
and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  "2'2nd,  1882,"  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act 
defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel 
or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congress, 
as  polygamy, bigamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 

Although  the  person  applying  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a  voter  may  have 

made  tin1  foregoing  oath,  yet  if  the  registrar  shall,  for  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 
believe  that  the  applicant  is  then,  in  tact,  a  bigamist,  polygamisl ,  or  living  in  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabiting  polygamously  with  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  or  has  been  convicted  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  ad- 
ultery, or  fornication,  in  our  opinion,  the  registrar  may  require  the  applicant  to  make 
the  following  additional  affidavit  : 

Territory  of  Utah, 

County  of : 

I ,  further  swear  [or  affirm]  that  lam  not  a  bigamist,  poly  gamist,  or  living  in 

an!  awful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabitating  polygamoosly  with  persons 
of  the  other  sex  ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  t  he  crime  of  bigamy*,  polyg- 
amy, unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  aet  of  March  3  it  was  a  common  be- 
lief among  the  Gentiles  that  the  Mormous,  generally,  would  not  take 
the  oath  ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
sition among  them  to  take  it.  Thereupon  the  Commission  was  waited 
ou  by  a  committee  representing  the  --  Liberals  "or  "Gentiles,"  request- 
ing a  modification  of  the  oath  by  interpolating  certain  expletives  and 
amplifications.  The  Commission  unanimously  declined  to  accede  to 
this  request,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  a  written  communication.  (See 
Appendix,  I.) 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Mormons,  as  well  as  the  non-Mormons,  de- 
clined to  take  the  oath  ;  the  latter,  as  we  were  officially  informed,  ob- 
jecting to  the  clause  concerning  adultery  and  fornication. 

The  general  result  of  the  election  of  August  1  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  the  3G  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  Mormons 
elected  31  and  the  Gentiles  5.  Of  the  Territorial,  county,  and  precinct 
officers,  a  large  majority  of  those  elected  are  Mormons,  none  of  whom, 
however,  are  living  in  polygamy. 

In  former  official  reports  the  Commission  several  times  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  connection  with  other  influences, 
were  "  setting  strongly  in  the  direction  of  reform  "  in  Utah  ;  and  that 
at  no  distant  day  u  this  relic  of  Asiatic  barbarism  (polygamy)  would  be 
swept  from  the  land/'  We  have  predicted  from  the  beginning  that  the 
legal  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  monogamous  Mormons  against  the 
polygamists  would  sooner  or  later  be  tit  tended  with  good  results.  Early 
in  the  present  year  we  thought  we  discerned  a  disposition  among  the 
Mormons  to  give  up  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  we  wish  to  add 
that  we  have  used  our  official  and  personal  influence  to  induce  the  Mor- 
mons to  take  such  a  step. 

Early  in  June  of  the  present  year  we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
general  movement  for  the  abrogation  of  polygamy  was  taking  an  or- 
ganized form.  The  central  committee  of  the  "  People's  (Mormon)  party" 
published  a  call  in  the  newspapers  for  mass  meetings  of  the  legal 
voters  to  be  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  to  select  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  30, 1887,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  State  constitution,  and  inviting  all  parties  in  the 
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Territory  to  participate  iii  those  meetings.  The  other  political  parties 
in  the  Territory  declined  to  participate  in  the  movement. 

The  convention,  with  delegates  from  all  or  nearly  all  the  counties  in 
the  Territory,  met  at  the  time  and  place  designated  and  remained  in 
session  over  a  week.  During  their  session  the  Commission  received  a 
communication  from  them  requesting  us  to  take  charge  of  the  election 
for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  constitution  by  the  legal 
voters,  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  August  1. 

The  Commission  responded  by  disclaiming  any  express  legal  author- 
ity to  take  any  official  action  in  the  premises,  "  but  considering  the  fact 
as  represented,  that  said  proposed  constitution  would  contain  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  institution  and  practice  of  polygamy,  as  well  as  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  union  of  church  and  state — the  suppression  of  polygamy 
being  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  uuder  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  acting,"  we  expressed  a  willingness  u  to  recommend  to  the 
judges  of  election  that  they  might  receive  all  the  ballots  which  should 
be  cast  by  the  qualified  voters  on  said  proposition,  and  deposit  the  same 
in  separate  boxes  to  be  provided  by  the  convention  ;  and  to  canvass 
and  make  return  of  the  same  to  such  authority  as  the  convention  should 
provide*" 

This  recommendation  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  and 
sent  by  the  Commission  to  the  judges  of  election  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, prefaced  with  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  t  lie  paramount  object  of  the  special  legis- 
lation of  Congress  as  applicable  to  Utah,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  great 
body  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  Territory  man i test  a  disposition  to  place  themselves ou 
record  against  polygamy,  in  howsoever  an  informal  manner,  they  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged therein,  the  object  of  the  Government  being  not  to  destroy  but  to  reform 
the  Mormon  people. 

The  convention  concluded  not  to  furnish  the  separate  ballot-boxes, 
but  to  rely  on  the  judges  of  election,  or  some  of  them,  to  count  the  votes 
anfl.  make  return  of  the  election  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  This  was  done  in  nearly  all  the  voting  precincts, 
and  the  result  was  : 

Votes. 

For  the  constitution 13,  11)5 

Against  the  constitution 504 

But  few  of  the  Gentiles  voted  on  this  proposition,  and  of  the  504  nega- 
tive votes  probably  about  one-half  were  cast  by  Mormons.  The  total 
vote  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  was  about  1G,500,  of  which 
the  Gentiles  cast  about  3,500;  so  it  appears  that  about  05  per  cent,  of 
the  Mormon  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the  constitution. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that,  in  such  action  as  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  in  regard  to  the  vote  on  this  question,  we  expressly 
disclaim  any  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  question  of  statehood  for  Utah. 
But  certainly,  whether  that  Territory  shall  be  admitted  early,  late,  or 
never,  a  strong  advanced  position  is  gained  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  induced,  eitherin  a  regular  or  informal  and  unusual  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  polygamy. 

The  prov^ions  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  "State  of  Utah" 
upon  the  question  under  consideration  are  the  following : 

Section  3  (of  Article  I).  There  shall  be  no  union  of  church  and  state,  nor  shall  any 
church  dominate  the  state. 

Sec.  12  (of  Art.  XV).  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  considered  incompatible  with  a 
"  republican  form  of  government,"  each  of  them*  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  a 
misdemeanor. 
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Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  sect  ion  shall,  on  conviction  thereof;  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This 
section  shall  he  construed  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  and  the  offenses 
prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation  within  three 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  offense ;  nor  shall  the  power  of  pardon  extend  thereto 
until  such  pardon  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  XVI. — Amendments. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution,  if  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  shall 
be  entered  on  their  respective  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and 
referred  to  the  legislature  then  next  to  be  elected,  and  shall  be  published  for  three 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  election,  and  if,  in  the  legislature  next  elected 
as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people,  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe,  and  if  the  people  shall  approve 
and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments,  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  : 
Provided,  That  section  12  of  Article  XV  shall  not  be  amended,  revised,  or  in  any  way 
changed,  until  any  amendment,  revision,  or  change  as  proposed  therein  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  shall  bo  by  Congress  approved  and  ratified,  and  such 
approval  and  ratification  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
not  so  ratified  and  proclaimed  said  section  shall  remain  perpetual. 

Many  of  the  Gentiles  in.  Utah  claim  that  this  anti-polygamy  move- 
ment among  the  Mormons  is  "  all  a  shain."  But  we  do  not  think  so. 
After  careful  and  impartial  investigation  and  consideration,  our  conclu- 
sion is  that,  whatever  may  be  their  motives,  and  whether  they  are  influ- 
enced by  choice  or  necessity,  the  generality  of  the  monogamous  Mormons 
(who  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Mormon  population)  have  de- 
liberately and  wisely  resolved  that  their  highest  earthly  interests,  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  them  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  demand  that  polygamy  shall  be  abolished. 

The  Mormons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  the  practice  of  polygamy 
shall  actually  and  in  good  faith  be  abolished,  Congress  will  no  further 
pursue  them  with  hostile  legislation,  and  that  their  religious  faith  will 
not  be  the  subject  of  legal  animadversion  or  discrimination.  If  the 
premises  are  granted  (namely,  the  bona  fide  abrogation  of  polygamy), 
their  conclusion  is  impregnable  upon  well  settled  principles  and  prece- 
dents. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that — 

Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  actions,  and  while  they  cannot  interfere  with 
mere  religious  belief,  they  may  with  practices.  *  *  *  Congress  can  not  pass 
a  law  for  the  government  of  the  Territories  which  shall  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  such  legislation. 
Religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  so  far  as 
Congressional  interference  is  concerned.     (8  Otto,  145.) 

Madison  says,  sententiously :    u  Keligion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
the  Creator,  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  government." 
Jefferson  says : 

Believing  that  religion  is  a  matter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his  G.od,  and 
that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for  his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Government  reach  actions  only  and  not  opinions,  I  contemplate  w  ith 
solemn  reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American  people  which  declares  that  their 
legislature  should  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.     (8  Jefferson's  Works,  113.) 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1887,  similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  distinguished  Senators  from  Vermont  and  Kansas. 
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Acting  upon  these  fundamental  canons,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
acts  of  Congress,  the  Commission  has  from  time  to  time,  in  official  re- 
ports and  otherwise,  assured  the  Mormon  people  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  design  to  coerce  them  concerning  their 
church  membership  or  their  religious  opinions,  and  that  all  that  was 
required,  and  all  that  could  rightfully  be  required,  was  that  they  should 
come  within  the  laws  and  abandon  the  practice  of  polygamy.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Commission's  first  annual  report,  of  November  17,  ISSli,  it 
said  :  "  The  legislation  of  Congress,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  enacted 
against  the  religion  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  Territory.  The 
law  under  which  we  are  acting  is  directed  against  the  crime  of  po- 
lygamy." 

In  its  report  of  October  30,  188,*),  it  said  that  "  by  abstaining  from 
the  polygamic  relation  they  [the  Morinons]  will  enjoy  all  the  political 
rights  of  American  citizens." 

In  its  last  annual  report  (September  L't,  1880)  the  following  language 
was  employed  :  t;  We  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  personal  and  property, rights  of  the 
Mormon  people  and  to  deal  witli  them  as  equals  before  the  law,  yet  it 
is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  punish  crime." 

In  its  "circular  for  the  information  of  registration  officers,"  issued  in 
March,  1887,  after  enumerating  all  the  disqualifications  of  voters  under 
tin4  law,  it  added  :  "That  no  opinions  which  they  (the  Mormons)  may 
entertain  upon  questions  of  religion  or  church  polity  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  or  exclusion  from  the  polls,"  and  the  Edmunds  act  of 
1882  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  the  polls  on  account 
of  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  or  bigamy 
if  he  is  otherwise  eligible  to  vote. 

Having  received  information  th.it  some  of  the  registration  officers 
were  disregarding  the  principle  thus  settled  and  repeatedly  announced, 
they  were  promptly  removed  from  office  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
tli<"  members  of  the  Commission. 

After  such  assurances  have  been  held  out  to  the  Mormon  people  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  those  eminent  statesmen 
who  championed  the  anti-polygamy  legislation  in  Congress, and  by  the 
Commission,  representing  no  party  or  faction,  but  the  Government  Of 
the  United  States;  now,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Mormon  people 
are  making  an  effort  for  the  abandonment  of  Hie  practice  of  polygamy, 
we  are  asked  to  recommend  further  legislation  of  a  hostile  and  aggres- 
sive character,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destructive  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, thereby  inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  tin' 
guilty.  Our  answer  is,  we  cannot  do  so ;  we  decline  to  advise  Congress 
to  inflict  punishment  by  disfranchising  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
Utah  on  account  of  their  religious  or  irreligious  opinions. 

In  Utah  there  are  persons  of  multifarious  religious  creeds,  some  with 
no  religious  belief  at  all.  Some  prominent  and  enterprising  citizens 
believe  in  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  reject  those  recorded 
in  the  New,  whil<*  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  profess 
a  belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  divers  modern 
;i  revelations  "  besides.  Those  who  accept  the  revelations  of  the  Bible 
are  divided  into  many  separate  church  organizations  by  reason  of  di- 
verse interpretations.  Then,  in  the  close  of  the  most  enlightened  cen- 
tury in  the  tide  of  time,  shall  we  invoke  legal  coercion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  and  resort  to  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  in  former 
times  for  recusancy,  non-conformity,  and  heresy  I 

In  this  age  the  world  moves,  and  even  religious  fanatics  must  keep 
pace  with  progress.     The  Utah  of  to-day  is  not,  and  never  can  be  again, 
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what  it  was  when  Brigham  Young,  as  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator, 
dominated  over  bis  devoted  followers,  isolated  from  all  the  world,  in 
the  secluded  valleys  of  the  llocky  mountains;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  can 
that  fading*  and  dissolving  specter  of  the  past  be  justly  or  properly  in- 
voked as  an  excitative  to  legislation  proscriptive  of  religious  opinion. 
The  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  are  there 
nowT.  Schools  and  colleges  and  churches  of  many  denominations  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  people  are  no  longer  isolated, 
but  are  now  in  communication  with  all  the  world ;  and  Salt  Lake  City 
is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  places  on  the  continent,  a  resort  for 
tourists,  savants,  statesmen,  and  scholars  from  abroad.  Under  such 
circumstances  is  it  not  morally  impossible  that  Utah  shall  ever  again 
become  subject  to  that  church  domination  and  oppression  which  are 
now  imputed  by  some  persons  as  an  existing  reality  against;  the  "Mor- 
mon hierarchy"! 

Churches  and  creeds  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  Mor- 
inonisin  must  yield  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  civilization.  Polygamy 
must  go,  and  its  abrogation  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  accomplished 
(act.  Other  objectionable  features  are  gradually  giving  way  ;  and  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  whatever  the  Federal  authorities  can 
rightfully  accomplish  in  the  way  of  reform  can  be  done  without  resort- 
ing to  the  total  overthrow  of  local  self-government. 

Polygamous  marriages  in  Utah  are  becoming  less  frequent,  as  will 
hereinafter  be  shown.  ISTo  polygamist  votes,  holds  office,  or  sits  on  a 
jury.  The  mass  of  the  Mormons  have  taken  the  test  oath  and  voted 
against  polygamy.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  present  laws  of  Congress 
are  working  successfully  ;  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  un- 
American  plans  of  government ;  and  that  if,  as  we  apprehend,  the  object 
of  the  Government  is  to  reform  and  not  to  destroy  the  Mormon  people, 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  not  spurned  in  their  efforts  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  polygamy  and  for  reform. 

During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  there  has  been  no  relaxation  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy.  During 
that  period  there  have  been  about  three  hundred  convictions  to  the 
penitentiary  for  offenses  against  those  laws,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  signs  of  reform,  should  continue  to  be  enforced  against  all  persons 
violating  them;  no  step  backward  should  be  tolerated;  at  the  same 
time  the  innocent  should  be  scrupulously  protected. 

In  a  larger  view  polygamy  is  adjudged  by  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions to  be  a  manifold  evil.  It  is  the  parent  of  caprice,  cruelty,  and 
license.  It  enervates  the  male  and  degrades  the  female.  Socially, 
politically,  and  physically  it  is  corrupting  and  deteriorating.  Despotic 
in  the  family,  it  is  the  prototype  of  despotism  in  the  government.  It 
largely  accounts  for  the  differing  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean ;  for  the  indolence  and  feebleness  of  the  one,  and  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  other.  Inferiority  is  its  badge.  In  the  armed  contests 
of  rival  civilizations,  alike  in  ancient  Greece  and  modern  India,  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superiority  of  monogamy.  It  is  at  variance  with  the 
divine  economy  in  that  originally  God  created  but  one  man  and  one 
woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  each  as  the  only  partner  in  wedlock  of  the 
other.  Logically,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  irreconcilable  to  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  covenant  as  practiced  and  revered  by  the  master- 
ful Teuton,  Celt,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  That  covenant  runs  in  these  com- 
prehensive and  searching  words : 

Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's 
ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor 
her,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  and  forsaki  rig  all  other,  keep  thee  unto 
her  so  long  as  ye  hoth  shall  live  if 
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Kecognizing  polygamy  to  be  an  evil  and  a  bane,  Congress  Las,  from 
time  to  time,  enacted  laws  to  eradicate  it  from  Utah.  One  of  them, 
known  as  the  "  Edmunds  law,"  approved  March  22,  1882,  re-enacted 
and  extended  the  provisions  of  those  of  earlier  date.  It  declares  polyg- 
amy a  crime,  defines  the  same,  and  punishes  its  commission  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years ;  declares 
cohabitation  by  the  man  with  more  than  one  woman  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  hue  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  mouths,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
allows  a  joinder  of  counts  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  in  the 
same  information  or  indictment; 

Disqualifies  any  person  from  serving  as  a  juror  in  any  prosecution  for 
polygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation  who  is,  or  has  been,  living  in  the 
practice  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more  than 
one  woman,  or  who  believes  it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one 
living  and  nndivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  Who  believes  it  right  to 
live  in  the  practice  of  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman,  upon  his 
being  challenged  for  any  such  cause ; 

Authorizes  the  President  to  grant  absolute  or  limited  or  conditional 
amnesty  to  offenders  against  any  such  previously  enacted  laws ; 

Legitimates  the  issue  of  polygamous  marriages,  solemnized  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect,  who  were  born  before  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1883 ; 

Disqualifies  any  polygamist,  or  other  person  cohabiting  with  more 
than  one  woman,  fcom  voting  at  any  election,  or  for  election  orappoint 
ment  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  emolument. 

The  last  law  on  this  subject,  known  as  the  "Edmunds-Tucker  act," 
which  took  effect  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887,  is  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  L882,  and  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  makes  the  law- 
ful husband  or  wife  (if  consenting  to  testify)  a  competent  witness  in  any 
examination,  inquest,  or  prosecution  touching  the  other,  under  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  forbidding  any  of  the  above-named  offenses,  ex- 
cept as  to  communications  between  each  other  deemed  confidential  at 
common  law  ; 

Waives  the  original  process  of  subpoena  and  authorizes  an  attachment 
for  witnesses  in  any  such  criminal  proceeding,  upon  cause  shown  by 
oath  or  affirmation  ; 

Prescribes  the  rule  determining  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  de- 
nounces  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication,  and  prescribes  the  punishment 
therefor ; 

Vests  the  commissioners  who  are  or  may  be  appointed  by  the  supreme 
or  district  courts  in  the  Territory  with  the  same  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Territory  under  the  laws  thereof;  it 
also  confers  on  such  commissioners  the  same  powers  conferred  by  law 
on  commissioners  appointed  by  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  ; 

Requires  every  ceremony  of  marriage  performed  in  the  Territory  to 
be  signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  by  every  officer,  priest,  or  other 
person  taking  part  therein  ;  and  that  the  same  when  thus  authenticated 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  of  the  proper  county  for 
record,  and  that  the  record  thereof  shall  remain  subject  to  inspec- 
tion, and  enforces  the  requirement  by  inflicting  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  upon  any  willful  violation  thereof; 

Incapacitates  every  illegitimate  child  in  the  Territory  to  take  or  re- 
ceive by  inheritance  the  estate  or  any  part  of  the  estate  of  his  or  her 
father,  save  such  of  them  as  shall  have  been  born  within  twelve  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  are  legitimated  by  the  act  of  1882; 
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Dissolves  the  corporations  known  respectively  as  the  "  Perpetual  Em- 
igration Fund  Company  n  and  "the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,"  makes  their  renewal  unlawful,  and  forfeits  and  escheats 
their  property  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  certain  limitations  and 
exceptions ; 

Regulates  the  right  of  dower ;  makes  the  judges  of  the  probate  courts 
appoiutable  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  ;  abolishes  female  suffrage  5  requires  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  together  with  the  Utah  Commission,  to  redis- 
trict  the  same,  and  to  apportion  the  representation  in  the  legislative 
assembly  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  Territory  (ex- 
clusive of  untaxed  Indians  and  other  non-citizens),  and  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  present  legislative  assembly,  respectively; 

Continues  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Utah  Commission  until  the 
same  shall  be  superseded  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Utah  and  the 
subsequent  approval  of  Congress  ; 

Limits  the  right  of  suffrage  to  male  persons,  who,  as  a  precedent 
condition  to  the  exercise  thereof,  shall  have  registered  their  names  as 
voters,  and  subscribed  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  resided  in  the  Territory  six  months,  and  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  his  residence  one  month  ;  including  in  such  oath  or  affirmation 
a  statement,  according  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  native-born  or  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  of  his  age,  with  his  place  of  business, 
his  status,  whether  single  or  married,  and,  if  married,  the  name  of  his 
lawful  wife  ;  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  especially  the  act  of  1882,  and  this 
act  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  the  same  defined  and  forbidden,  and  will 
not  directly  or  indirectly  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any  other  per- 
son to  commit  any  of  said  crimes ; 

More.  It  renders  every  person  ineligible  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  a 
juror  in  the  Territory  who  has  not  taken  the  oath  therein  set  forth,  simi- 
lar in  form,  and  absolutely  disqualifies  every  person  for  such  service,  as 
also  to  vote  in  any  election  therein,  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
in  either  of  the  acts  mentioned,  or  who  shall  be  a  polygamist  or  in  asso- 
ciation or  cohabitation  polygamously  with  a  person  of  the  other  sex; 

Moreover,  the  act  suspends  the  laws  of  the  Territory  providing  for 
the  method  of  electing  and  appointing  the  Territorial  superintendent  of 
district  schools ;  abolishes  that  office,  and  devolves  its  powers  and 
duties  upon  another  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory  ;  restricts  the  quantity  and  mode  of  the  tenure  of  the  land 
which  may  be  held  by  religious  bodies,  and  annuls  all  local  laws  on 
that  subject ;  provides  that  the  militia  of  Utah  shall  be  organized  and 
subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the 
militia  in  the  Territories,  and  that  the  general  officers  of  the  militia 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  thereof. 

The  vigorous  enforcement  of  these  laws  has  resulted  in  a  sense  of  dis- 
quietude and  insecurity  in  the  mass  of  the  Mormon  population,  and,  as 
we  have  before  said,  the  indications  of  an  important  change  are  appar- 
ent. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  answers  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  and  others,  set  forth  in  the  appendix, 
numbered  II,  III,  and  IY,  respectively,  which  are  cited  for  what  they 
express  apart  from  any  inference  respecting  further  legislation. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  these  answers  designate  no  definite  or 
approximate  period  when  polygamy  in  Utah  may  be  expected  to  cease; 
indeed  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  do  so.    For  ourselves  we  may  re- 
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peat,  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  declining  and  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  abandonment,  and  that  our  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  present  intention  of  the  ascendent  numbers  of  the  mo- 
nogamous Mormons  is  to  compass  and  hasten  that  end. 

The  questions  remaining  relate  to  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State, 
and  the  consequent  surrender  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject 
of  polygamy  und$r  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  appeals 
solely  and  properly  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress,  where  we  are 
content  to  leave  it  without  further  remark. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  evidently  now  engages  earnest  public 
attention  and  divides  opinion.  Considering  these  facts,  and  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
polygamy  and  of  relieving  the  power  from  any  question,  we  venture 
respectfully  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  institution  or  practice  of 
polygamy  in  any  form  in  the  States  and  in  the  Territories  or  other 
places  over  which  the  United  Slates  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  sup- 
plemented with  appropriate  power  of  legislation  to  carry  it  into  full 
effect.  This  recommendation  is  in  accordance  with  propositions  which 
have  already  been  submitted,  respectively,  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  that  in  the  House  was  supported  by  an  able 
and  elaborate  report  from  its  Judiciary  Committee. 

Such  an  amendment  woe.ld  put  an  end  to  special  and  provisional  leg- 
islation upon  a  disturbing  question,  which  legislation,  under  the  present 
Constitution,  must  cease  to  operate  with  the  cessation  of  the  territorial 
status.  It  would  raise  an  implied  and  incidental  power,  primarily  drawn 
from  the  power  of  Congress  k*  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,"  to  the  dignity  of  an  express  power  embedded  in  that 
instrument  itself. 

Other  considerations  favor  it.  It  would  insure  us  a  solemn  and  delib- 
erate verdict  of  the  American  people  against  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
either  as  a  social  institution  or  religious  rite.  It  would  serve  as  a  ram- 
part for  the  protection  of  monogamy,  the  bed  rock  of  American  and 
European  civilization,  against  the  inroads  of  an  Asiatic  vice.  It  would 
he  an  authoritative  notice  to  immigrants  from  all  lands  that  the  United 
States  are  dedicated  to  the  virtues  of  monogamy,  and,  passing  as  ales- 
son  into  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  would  form  the  minds  of 
rising  generations  in  harmony  with  its  ideas  and  object. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Carlton. 

John  A.  McClernand. 

lion.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ^Yas1ti)^gton,  ]).  C. 


APPENDIX. 


i. 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 

Salt  Lake  City,  May  2,  1887. 
The  following  letter  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  registration  officers: 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 

Salt  Lake  City,  April  28,  1887. 
lion.  C.  W.  Bennett: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  a  request  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  that  called  on 
this  Commission  several  days  ago  in  reference  to  a  change  of  the  form  of  the  registra- 
tion oath  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  registration  officers  throughout  the  Terri- 
ritory,  we  would  respectfully  say  that  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  propriety  or  ne- 
cessity of  making  such  a  change,  for  a  number  of  reasons;  among  others  : 

(1)  Because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  oath  furnished  by  us  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

(2)  The  modifications  proposed  by  you,  if  equivalent  to  the  language  employed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  are  unnecessary;  and  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  act,  they  are 
illegal.  The  law  is  one  declaring  the  political  disfranchisement  of  the  citizen  under 
certain  conditions.  We  hardly  need  add  that  such  laws,  as  a  rule,  are  viewed  critic- 
ally and  construed  strictly  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  political  manhood. 

(3)  The  request  comes  at  such  a  late  day  (the  registration  beginning  May  2),  and 
so  long  after  the  printed  forms  of  affidavits  to  the  number  of  35,000  have  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  Territory,  that  the  proposed  change  would  occasion  much  delay  and 
great  unnecessary  expense. 

(4)  Plainly,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  prescribe  auy  religious  creed  to  the 
citizen,  but  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  action,  irrespective  of  his  present  or  future  secret  in- 
tentions or  convict  ions,  or  the  changeof  any  of  them.  The  oath  we  have  formulated  in 
the  terms  of  the  law  is  but  auxiliary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  actual  observance  of 
the  law  and  the  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  it;  hence,  as  a  conclusion,  it  is  equally 
plain  to  us,  that  whosoever  takes  the  oath  and  transcends  the  rule  it  prescribes  by 
perpetuating  a  prohibited  and  punishable  crime,  thereby  incurs  not  only  the  stain  of 
moral  perjury,  but  liability  to  legal  punishment  for  the  commission  of  any  such  pro- 
hibited crime;  and  this  consequence  would  as  logically  and  necessarily  follow  the 
infraction  of  the  form  of  oath  which  we  have  furnished  as  the  interpolated  form 
which  has  been  proposed. 

(5)  The  fact  that  Congress  has  prescribed  the  oath  is,  in  itself,  an  assumption  by 
that  body  that  the  oath  will  not  be  vain,  but  be  practically  binding  upon  conscience 
and  useful.  Otherwise,  why  the  legal  requirement  of  the  oath?  Nor  is  this  construc- 
tion inconsistent  with  either  the  municipal  or  moral  law,  which  respectively  presume 
the  honesty  and  innocence  of  the  individual  until  that  presumption  is  overcome  by 
competent  proof. 

(6)  Since  the  interview  with  the  committee  at  our  rooms,  we  were  advised  that  a 
written  communication  was  to  be  presented  by  the  committee,  and  afterward  we  re- 
ceived information  that  it  would  not  be  presented.  We  therefore  make  this  reply, 
desiring  to  be  entirely  courteous  to  the  committee,  apprehending  that  further  delay 
might  be  misconstrued. 

By  order  of  the  Commission. 

W.  C.  Hall,  Secretary. 
!3o5 
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II. 

From  Hon.  Charles  S.  Zane. 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  10,  1887. 
Hon.  CnARLES  S.  Zane, 

(U.S.)  Judge  3d  District  U.  T.  : 
Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  your  great  experience  and  eminent  service  as  a  judge  in  this 
Territory,  I  beg  to  ask  of  you  brief  answers  as  matter  of  useful  information  to  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  existing  laws,  diligently  and  strictly  enforced, 
may  be  reasonably  relied  on  to  work  the  cessation  of  polygamy  as  a  practice  .' 

(2)  Whether  any  case  originating  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  polygamy  since 
the  date  of  the  Edinunds-Tncker  act  has  come  under  your  judicial  notice? 

(3)  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  alternative  provisions  of  that  act  extending  the 
electoral  franchise  to  those  complying  with  their  conditions,  and  denying  it  to  those 
not  complying  with  them,  or  who  areotherwiso  disqualified,  have  materially  prompted 
the  present  movement  for  a  constitutional  inhibition  of  polygamy? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  McClerxand. 

To  the  first  question  propounded  within,  I  answer,  yes. 
To  the  second  question,  I  answer,  no. 
To  the  third  question,  I  answer,  j  SB. 

C.  S.  Zane. 


III. 
From  Hon.  William  G.  Bowman. 

Omen  "i  (he  Utah  Commission, 

8dlt  Lake,  August  16,  1887. 

Hon.  Wm.  c.  Bowman, 

Surveyor-Gen.  U.  >'.,  U.  T.  : 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  inquire  whether,  from  personal  and  official  observation, 
you  are  of  opinion    that    the  laws  of  the  United  States  arc  working  with  increasing 
and  encouraging  effect  a  reformation  of  the  practice  of  polygamy   in  this  Territory? 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  McClernanD. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

August  17,  1887. 
My  Dear  General:   My  answer  to  above  interrogation  is  a  decided  yes.    The 
change  in  Mormon  sentiment  in  the  Las1  year  has  been  marked  and  encouraging  on 
the  question  of  the  suppression  and  abandonment  of  polygamy. 
Truly  your  friend, 

Wm.  o.  Bowman, 

U.  8.  8ur.  Gen?l. 


IV. 

Letter  of  Hon.  Jfadley  J).  Johnson. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

September  1,  1887. 
To  Hon.  A.  B.  Carlton  and  Gen.  John  A.  McClerxand  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  esteemed  note  of  August  17  has  been  at  hand  for  some  days, 
and  after  some  delay,  having  been  somewhat  indisposed,  I  shall  attempt  a  reply  to 
your  inquiry.     *     *     * 

You  ask  me,  u  What,  in  your  [my]  judgment,  will  be  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  Edmunds-Tucker  aet,  in  pu (ting  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy  in  this  Territory"  (Utah)?     •    •     « 
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I  liavo  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  as 
they  call  themselves,  since  the  year  1851,  at  which  time  I  located  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  at  which  time  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  vicinity  were  of  the 
Mormon  faith,  and,  although  never  having  been  sufficiently  intimate  with  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  inside  workings  of  their  "peculiar  institution,"  I  have 
not  been  unobservant  of  its  outside  effects  and  influences.     *     *     * 

The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  a  Territorial  government  in  Utah 
became  a  law  in  1850,  and  from  that  time  until  18G2  Congress,  although  doubtless 
folly  aware  of  the  open  practice  of  this  offense  (polygamy)  in  Utah,  failed  to  *  *  * 
tnact  any  law  prohibiting  the  practice     *     *     *     in  the  Territory.     *     *     # 

Even  after  the  enactment  *  *  *  of  1862,  no  efforts  of  any  importance  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  enforce  it  for  many  years,  the  Mormons  claiming  and  no  donbt  be- 
lieving the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  remaining  unmolested,  *  *  *  con- 
tinued opeuly  to  avow  their  unlawful  practices.     *     *     * 

To  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1862,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  tribunal  decided  the  law  to  be  constitutional.     * 

Recently,  however,  *  *  *  there  seems  to  have  been  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  efforts  to  punish  violators  of  the  law  against  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. By  unyielding  and  determined,  yet  humane,  efforts,  the  law  is  now  being  en- 
forced to  such  an  extent  *  *  *  (that)  the  open  and  avowed  practice  of  polygamy 
is  unknown  here.     *     #     * 

But  you  want  my  opinion.  *  *  *  Therefore,  to  be  more  explicit,  *  *  *  I 
will  remark,  that  if  judicious,  legal,  and  humane  efforts  shall  continue  to  be  made  by 
those  having  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  now  in  existence,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
without  apparent  or  real  malice,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion w  may  be  repressed  in  the  not  distant  future,  or,  if  not  entirely  suppressed,  it  will 
become  so  unpopular  that  the  younger  members  of  the  church  will  repudiate  the 
system,  *  *  *  and  that  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon  church  it  will  become  obsolete 
and  fall  into  a  state  of  "  innocuous  desuetude." 

As  you  are  aware,  at  the  late  constitutional  convention  held  in  this  city,  among  the 
provisions  *  *  *  adopted  by  that  body  was  one  providing  for  a  total  prohibition 
of  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  proposed  State.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  members  of  the  convention — some  people  holding  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  was  a  mere  sham,  intended  to  deceive  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  by  means  of  this  deception  to  procure  admission  into  the  Union  of 
the  States,  while  others  believe  that  the  proposition  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
if  the  State  should  be  admitted  the  provision  *  "  *  would  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  What  might  have  influenced  the  majority  of  the  convention  *  *  *  I,  of 
course,  have  no  means  of  determining.  All  that  I  know  is  that  some  of  the  members 
were  and  are  sincerely  desirous  that  the  system  of  polygamy  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Mormon  church.  I  say  I  know  such  to  be  the  case,  but,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  uearer  the  truth  to  say  that  1  firmly  believe  it.     *     *     * 

If  statehood  should  be  gi  anted  at  once,  or  if  those  who  clamor  for  a  legislative  com- 
mission succeed  in  tlu-ir  efforts,  the  result  might  be  different. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  may  reasonably  infer  that  I  do  not  think  any  change  is 
at  present  desirable  in  the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  Let  the  Government 
persist  in  a  just  and  vigorous  effort  to  enforce  existing  laws,  and  I  believe  a  change 
will  take  place  for  the  better — one  which  will  redound  to  the  interest  and  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Utah  *  *  *  and  in  time,  when  they  become  reconciled, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  assume  and  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  statehood." 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Hadley  D.  Johnson. 

[Note.— The  author  of  the  letter  containing  the  foregoing  extracts  was  an  early 
and  prominent  actor  in  public  affairs  successively  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Idaho,  and  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.] 
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OF   THE 


BOARD  OP  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  UNION 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Sir:  The  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany have  recognized  their  duties  to  be  twofold:  (1)  To  keep  watch 
over  and  examine  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  company,  that 
the  interests  of  the  Government  might  at  all  times  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. (2)  To  make  to  the  Secretarj1-  of  the  Interior  such  communica- 
tion as  might  be  within  the  province  of  duties  devolved  upon  them. 

In  their  annual  reports  for  several  years  past  they  have  earnestly  rec- 
ommended, first,  that  the  Government  should  adopt  some  course  which 
would  effect  a  definite  settlement  of  the  subsidy  debt  of  this  company 
on  a  basis  of  greater  security  to  itself,  and  which  should  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  meet ;  and,  second,  that  when  the  settlement 
should  be  made  the  present  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  current 
management  of  the  property  should  cease. 

In  their  last  two  reports  the  Government  directors  have  specifically 
recommended  the  refunding  of  the  debt  and  its  extension  through  a 
period  of  years  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of  its  final  extinguishment 
by  the  company,  and  the  exchange  of  the  present  security,  which  is  in- 
adequate and  might  easily  prove  valueless  on  the  effort  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, for  a  security  covering  all  the  unencumbered  assets  and  all  the 
equities  of  the  company,  and  which  would  give  the  Government,  in  case 
of  forfeiture,  not  some  helpless  pieces  of  railroad,  but  a  completed  and 
profitable  system. 

This  had  come  to  be  the  unanimous  view  of  every  one  connected  witli 
the  Government  who  had  officially  considered  the  subject,  and  all  had 
arrived  at  this  same  point  by  independent  inquiry. 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Kail  roads  and  by  his  predecessor.  The  reports  of  this  board 
had  the  warm  indorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  year. 
Bills  embracing  the  same  plan  have  several  times  been  reported  favor- 
ably after  the  most  deliberate  consideration  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

These  general  views  have  now  in  a  very  decisive  manner  been  adopted, 
enlarged,  and  strengthened  by  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  the 
Commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1887. 

It  now  seems  to  the  Government  directors  that  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  they  beg  to  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  no  further  delay  will  occur  in  passing  such  a  settlement  through 
Congress.   We  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  great  harm  which  delay  is 
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doing  botb  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  to  the  security  of  the  Government 
debt.  Every  consideration  which  we  can  believe  is  pertinent  to  this 
subject  urges  its  immediate  settlement. 

The  plan  presented  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  contains  some 
new  features,  which  strike  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  favorably,  and  to  which  they  will  briefly  call 
attention. 

The  suggestion  of  a  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  com- 
pany is  fully  endorsed.  Heretofore  the  lien  of  the  Government  has  been 
purely  statutory,  and  its  enforcement  has  been  subject  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties, uncertainties,  and  inconveniences  inseparable  to  liens  of  that 
character.  It  is,  for  various  reasons  set  out  in  the  Commission's  report, 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  in  the 
usual  form,  by  the  company,  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  Government, 
thus  placing  the  mortgagee  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  rights  in  a  court  of  equity  as  mortagees  generally  occupy. 

There  would  be  an  advantage  also  in  that  feature  of  the  plan  which 
permits  the  debtor  company  to  redeem  its  bonds  in  whole  or  in  part  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

The  provision  of  the  Commission's  plan,  which  makes  possible,  at  the 
option  of  the  Government,  some  action  against  those  persons  who  may 
have  tampered  with  the  property  of  the  road,  and  thus  diminished  the 
security  of  the  Government,  is  eminently  proper.  To  what  extent  any 
effort  to  have  justice  done  after  so  long  a  period  may  be  effectual  the 
board  will  not  attempt  to  discuss.  This  question  is  one  of  importance, 
and  should  be  left  for  decision  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Government, 
if  the  time  shall  arrive  when  it  may  be  placed  before  him. 

To  leave  the  company  free  to  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  as  a  part 
of  this  plan  to  abolish  the  office  of  Government  director,  and  to  make 
the  Government  in  all  respects  an  ordinary  mortgage  creditor  and  the 
company  an  ordinary  debtor,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
carried  out,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  has  been  a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  plans  hitherto  recommended.  With  the  security  made 
practicable  and  greatly  increased,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
debt,  and  with  the  provision  for  foreclosure  constantly  ready  to  act,  the 
Government  can  well  afford  to  let  the  stockholders  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  property  as  other  railroads  are  conducted,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  notorious  fact  that  its  present  relationship  to  the  Government 
is  nothing  short  of  mischeivous  and  destructive. 

The  Government  directors  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  minority  report  of  the  Commission,  the  ob- 
jective point  of  which  is  not  so  much  the  recovery  of  the  money  due  to 
the  Government  as  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  having  unlawfully  diverted  the  property  of  the  company. 
Our  business  is  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  alone,  and  as  that  com- 
pany wishes  to  pay  its  debt  to  the  Government,  and  as  we  foresee  that 
the  debt  can  be  secured  and  collected,  our  interest  lies  with  our  duty  in 
confining  ourselves  to  the  business  considerations  that  are  involved. 
If,  however,  the  Government  directors  are  at  liberty  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  course  recommended  by  the  minority 
report,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  would  view  its  adoption  with 
deep  regret.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the  only  alternative,  it  would  in  our 
judgment  be  better  for  the  Government  to  J^se  every  dollar  of  its  debt 
and  execute  a  release  to  the  company. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  wrongs 
done  by  individuals  in  their  dealings  with  the  Union  Pacific,  such 
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wrongs  should  be  atoned  for  by  those  individuals  themselves  and  by 
them  only.  To  punish  and  destroy  the  corporation  because  some  time 
in  the  past  it  may  have  been  despoiled  by  those  who  were  bound  in  law 
and  conscience  to  protect  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  logical  method  of 
enforcing  justice,  nor  such  a  conception  of  justice  as  would  increase  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Government  directors  deem  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  road  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  <*>,  1887,  vests  the 
Commission  with  the  power  and  makes  it  its  duty  to  examine  thoroughly 
and  report  upon  the  financial  and  executive  administrations  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Kail  way  Company,  and  the  Commission  having  thor- 
oughly done  this,  its  report  gives  all  the  information  necessary. 

In  summing  up  their  opinion  of  the  administration  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  the  Commission  says  : 

We  refer  to  the  administration  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  since  the 
spring  of  1884.  In  our  judgment  it  is  fully  and  entirely  exonerated  from  the  condem- 
n:  tion  to  he  passed  on  the  transactions  of  other  reads,  and  relating  to  other  periods. 
We  are  satisfied  thai  this  administration  has  devoted  itself  hones!  ly  and  intelligently 
to  the  herculean  task  of  rescuing  t  he  Union  Pacific  Rmlway  from  the  insolvency  which 
seriously  threatened  it;  at  the  inception  of  its  work;  that  it  has  devoted  itself,  by 
rigid  economy,  by  intelligent  management,  and  by  an  application  of  every  dollar  of 
1  he  earning  capacity  of  the  system  to  its  improvement  and  betterment,  to  place  that 
company  on  a  sound  and  enduring  financial  foundation. 

The  effort  lias  been  continued  during  the  past  year  with  increased  intelligence  and 
vigor,  and  we  think  it  to  lie  largely  due  to  :  his  administ  rat  ion  that  the  United  States 
to-day,  in  our  judgment,  holds  in  the  Union  Pacific,  and  through  the  value  which  it 
derives  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  system  (if  protected  by  proper  legis- 
lation), full  security  for  the  repayment  of  its  whole  debt  and  of  the  interest. 

It  gives  the  Government  directors  pleasure  to  express  their  appreci- 
ation, not  only  of  the  ability  and  wisdom,  but  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
fairness  which  pervades  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  of  the  cour- 
age with  which  it  renders  the  justice  which  is  due  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which,  so  far  from 
impairing  the  interests  of  the  Covernment,  has  conscientiously  and  with 
signal  ability  protected  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
which,  under  honest  administration,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  com- 
pany. 

It  is  fair  to  expect  that  such  a  conclusive  report,  coming  after  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  similar  recommendations,  and  reducing  the  general 
proposition  to  its  very  best  form,  will  have  enough  weight  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  lead  to  an  immediate  settlement  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  its  enormous  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  putting  an  end  to  the  strained  and  anomalous 
relations  that  have  heretofore  existed  between  them  to  the  detriment  of 
both. 

A.  C.  Haskell, 
Franklin  MacVeagii, 
James  W.  Savage, 
Frederick  R.  Coudert, 
M.  A.  Hanna, 
Government  Directors  Union  Pacific  llailway  Company. 

Hon.  William  F.  Vilas, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

January  21',  1888. 
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taking  of  triennial,  recommended  instead  of  annual 38 

><  i  Population,  i 

Chase,  Horace,  R.,  superintendent  Genoa  school,  Nebraska,  report  of 325 

Cherokee  outlet,  lease  of,  for  grazing  purposes 198 

( Iherokees,  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  have  rights  to  citizenship  among 58 

Eastern,  have  difficulty  in  holding  title  to  their  valuable  lands 264 

lose  suit  against  Western  Cherokees  in  regard  to  sharing  in  funds 77 

removal   of,  from  North  Carolina  to  Indian  Territory  proposed 77 

suit-  brought  to  adjust  title  to  lands  of,  in  North  Carolina 76 

statistics  in  regard  to 136,440,452,458,466,470 

in.  <  Five  Civilized  Tribe-  I 

(  heyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williams 155 

River  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Mc<  ihesney 98 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  might  be  removed  East,  and  present  reserve  opened  to  settlement  57 

great  progress  made  by 156 

Northern,  a  troublesome  element  at  Pine  Ridge,  but  improving 123 

desire  that  all  the  tribe  be  settled  in  Montana 67 

proverbial  for  <  hastity  of  their  women 231 

required  to  return  from  Tongue  River  to  Pine  RidgeAgency 68. 123,231 

statistics  in  regard  to 132,434,  138,  150,454,464,468 

ChickasaWS,  deplorable  condition  of  freed  men  among,  Should  lead  to  their  removal 59,63 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,  152 

[See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Chiefs  should  be  elected 241 

Chi  locco  school,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Branham 496 

Chi  inch  tic  vis  should  have  irrigable  land 83 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,  148 

Chippewas,  agreements  concluded  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with  28 

and  MunseeS,  number  and  condition  of 202 

1/ Anse,  exceptionally  prosperous  and  enterprising 208 

LaPointe  Agency,  Wis.,  census  and  status  of;  most  of  them  self-sustaining 311 

logging  operations  of,  successful 67 

Leech   lake, award  to,  for  damages  caused  by  building  of  reservoirs  on  Mis- 
sissippi  

Mille  Lac,  only  hope  for,  lies  in  their  removal  to  White  Earth 

of  Michigan,  land  frauds  practiced  upon 

Turtle  Mountain.     (See  Turtle  Mountain.) 

statistics  in  regard  to 432,436,138,416,450,152,151,  160,462,466,468,474 

Chloral  sold  Indians  by  druggist, death  resulting  from 107 

Choctaw  laws  and  constitution,  resume  of 183 

Choctaws,  adoption  by,  of  Freedmen,  statement  of  account 62 

school  laws  of '^ 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,45-. 

(See  Five  Civilized  tribes.) 

Chehalis  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 444,  460,472 

Church  members,  Indian,  number  of,  table 431 

Churches,  four  Presbyterian,  one  Catholic,  among  Nez  Perces 155 

(See  Mission  and  Religious.) 

Citizens'  dress,  Pound  Valley  Indians  have  adopted -'5 

worn  by  Indians,  statistics  *j>0 

Citizens,  Indians  of  NisquallyandS'Kokomish  Agency  are -y7 
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Citizens  of  Wisconsin,  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are 310 

one-third  Santee  Sioux  have  become 236 

i  In i ted  States,  certain  Indians  made,  by  allotment  act  6,358 

Citizenship  among  <  !herokees,  difficulty  of  determining  who  are  entitled  to 58 

laws  of  live  civilized  tribes  as  to L95 

of  Indians,  the  ultimate  design  of  allotment  act 8 

Clackamas,  statistics  in  regard  to -i  10, 158, 470 

Clallams,  should  belong  toQuinaielt  Agency 292 

t  !;  ary,  1  >r.  .1.  L.,  report  of,  on  sanitary  condition  of  Menomonees 309 

Clerical  force  of  Indian  Bureau  should  he  increased  35 

work  at  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  insufficient  force  allowed  for 231 

Clerk,  another  needed  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 101 

Coal  mine  on  (row  Reserve  should  he  opened  to  furnish  fuel  to  agency 2  in 

mining  among  live  civilized  tribes 201 

Cceur  d'Alene  Reserve,  Idaho,  right  of  way  through,  tor  railroads 38 

Co  Mir  d'Alenes,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with •'>! 

prosperous  condition  of 287 

statistics  in  regard  to •. 444,458,472 

Coney,  I!..  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 273 

( 'olorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Busey  89 

( lolorovy  affair,  history  of 283 

Columbia  and  Met  how  Indians  have  goods  farms  and  stock 288 

Columbias, statistics  in  regard  to 444,458,472 

Colville  Agency,  Washington,  annual  report  of  Agent  <  Iwydir 286 

pronounced  in  miserable  condition  by  Inspector  Armstrong..  290 

Colvilles  need  more  Government  assistance 289 

statistics  in  regard  to '       ill 

Comanches  desire  school  for  their  children  separate  from  Kiowas L65 

increase  in  population  of _ 162 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,452,464 

(Si  e  K  iowa.) 

Commissioners,  Board  of  Indian,  addressesof 492 

Commission,  Northwest  Indian,  agreements  made  by,  with  Indians  should  be  ratified  by 

Congress 66  67,120,211,21  1,221,223,225 

<  hippewas  of  La  Pointo  Agency  refuse  t  :rms  offered  by 312 

negotiations  by '-7 

prosperity  of  Pillager  Ctiippewas  depends  on  ratification  of 

agreement  made  with 210 

should  he  appointed  to  negotiate  with  tribes  in  Indian    Territory  for  removal 

east  of  '.is  (lc  grees 58 

Umal  ilia,  diminished  reserve  select*  d  by,  for  Indians  <>f  Umatilla  Agency 32, 191 

Compulsory  educal  ion.    (Si  <  Education.) 

Concows,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 

( longress.    (S<  e  Appropriations  and  Legislation.) 

Connelly,  Michael  C,  appointed  allotment  agent 7 

<  lonsolidation  of  Tule  River  and  Mission  Agencies  and  placing  of  Yumas  under  latter 49 

<  lontingenl  fund  Bhould  lie  allowed  a  superintendent  of  school 320 

Contributions  to  Carlisle  school  numerous  and  large '*l'-2 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph  W..  report  on  Episcopal  mission  work  among  Yankton  Sioux I  19 

Council,  animal,  of  Eastern  Cherokees  represents  population, is  dignified  and  harmonious.. 

business,  of  thirteen  members  elected  by  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 100 

international,  among  tribes  of  Indian  Tei  ritory 198 

Courl  acquits  Indian  hoy  arrested  for  murder  of  white  boy 122 

county,  with  white  jury,  Indians  cm  not  have  fair  trial  he  fore 314 

Indian  testimony  in,  unjustly  held  to  be  not  competent 87 

none  among  five  civilized  tribes  having  jurisdiction  over  civil  cases  to  which  white 

man  is  party 197 

Northern  Cheyennes of  Tongue  River  surrender  to  officers  of 2:51 

of  Indian  offenses,  decrees  of,  just  and  accepted  without  complaint 87 

difficult  to  get  good  men  to  accept  position  in '  ■  - 

<  brand  Ronde,  policemen  are  judges  of 267 

has  checked  polygamy  by  punishing  offenders KJ 

high  character  of  judges  of 145 

judges  of  should  be  paid  -alary 34,  101,  II  I.  145,246,269,276 

legal  blanks  should  he  furnished  for 272 

\</  ivrce  Agency,  exercise  wholesome  r<  straint,  pass  upon  forty 

criminal  eases 1  :>r> 

none  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 224 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 124 

Ponca,  etc.,  Agency 171 

no  occasion  for  at  Tongue  River  Agency 231 

to  convene  it  for  a  year  at  Quapaw  Agency 174 

organized  at  ( Iheyenne  River  Agency  and  doing  good  work KX) 

Pyramid  hake,  has  few  eases  but  saves  much  trouble 246 

should  be  placed  on  legal  basis  by  act  oft  longress ;?« 

Standing  Rock,  imposes  as  fine  the  surrendering  of  weapons 134 

Yakama  Agency,  of  incalculable  benefit ;;(,1 

Territorial,  decides  that  Yakamas  have  right  to  have  access  to  fisheries 83 

United  Slates  necessity  for  establishment  of  in  Indian  Territory 54,  19/ 

Cowart,  Fletcher  J.,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Alex.,  annual  report  of 248 

Cowen,  D.  <>.,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of 225 

Cranisie,  .John  W.,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of 108 

( 'reeks,  i>l  at  forms  of  political  parties  among _  '85 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,452 

(See  Five  civilized  Tribes.) 

( 'rime,  giving  of  a  horse  <• lones,  among  Indians 136 

of  bigamy  among  Indians  should  come  under  jurisdiction  of  law 104 

Crimes  act,  Indian,  too  indefinite -^ 
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Crimes,  committed  by  Indians,  law  in  regard  to  should  be  extended  over  Indian  Territory  ..  34 

Territories  should  be  relieved  of  expense  of  prosecuting 34,22 

or  against  Indians,  number  of,  table    4.51 

Crow  Creek, Sioux, especially  free  from 105 

few  cases  of  assault  and  intoxication  among  Winnebagoes  233 

several  arrests  of  whites  and  Indians  for,  made  by  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  police  ...  ir>7 

Crops,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,none  good  for  eight  years 99 

<  lolorado  River  Reserve,  Ariz.,  without  irrigation  can  never  be  good  84 

excellent,  raised  by  Chippewas,  of  White  Earth  Agency  209 

fine,  raised  by  Devil's  Lake  Sioux Ill 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  destroyed  by  drought 119 

good  on  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  reserves 103 

on  Standing  Rock  Reserve  despite  the  drought 130 

Nez  Perce  Reserve,  unusually  large 154 

of  Fort  Belknap  agenoy  Indians  far  exceed  those  of  former  years 223 

Indians,  Pottawatomie, etc.,  Agency,  Kans., destroyed  by  drought 204 

of  Quapaw  Agency  unusually  good 173 

Osage  and  Kaw  reserves,  injured  by  drought 107 

Ponca, etc., agency, almost  ruined  by  drought 109 

raised  by  Indians, statistics  as  to,  table  462 

Pueblos,  hitherto  underestimated 261 

Southern  I'te  Reserve,  poor  for  want  of  rain 97 

Umatilla  Reserve, unusually  large 274 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  almost  a  failure 277,279 

Yankton  Reserve, shortened  by  drought L37,  L39 

(See  Agriculture  and  Farming.) 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williamson 215 

Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Anderson L02 

Reserve,  Mont.,  executive  order  setting  apart  portions  of,  for  military  purposes 38J 

right  of  way  through,  for  Rocky  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad  -'>0,  ."><>0 

Crows,  improvements  in  farming,  etc.,  made  by ...  215 

raid  upon  Blackfeel  and  steal  horses 213 

Statistics  in  regard  to 438,  454,  468 

Cushattas,  statistics  in  regard  to 442 

D. 

Dance,  sun,  almost  obsolete  ceremony  among  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 156 

held  by  Kiowas,  with  understanding  that  it  should  be  the  last 105 

omitted  by  l'oncas  this  year 170 

Dancing  a  great  drawback  to  thrift  and  morals 142 

is  being  freed  from  previous  barbarous  accompaniments 102 

Daniels.  Dr.  .1.  W.,  appointed  member  Northwest  Indian  Commission 29 

Dawes,  K.  K.,  superintendent,  report  of  Quapaw  boarding-school 170 

Death,  practice  of  giving  away  property  at,  almost  abandoned 130 

Deaths,  many,  from  measles,  among  Pueblos 202 

number  of 131 

Health, and  Sanitary.) 

Delawares,  statistics  in  regard  to  434 

Depredation  claims,  Indian, examination  of,  in  Indian  Bureau 48 

new  House  committee  should  be  organized,  to  act  upon 49 

Depredations,  timber.     (See  Timber.) 

upon  whites,  two  Indians  punished  for 105 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cramsie 108 

Reserve,  1  >ak.,  error  in  survey  of  boundary  of,  Indians  should  be  compensated...  109, 137 

Disarming  of  Standing  Rock  Sioux  gradually  proceeding  by  system  of  fines 134 

Disease.    (See Health  and  Sanitary.) 

Diseases  among  Indians,  table  showing 480 

Dougan,  Dr.  W.  McKay,  report  on  sanitary  condition  of  Santee  Siou.x 243 

Dougherty,  Capt.  William  E.,Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of 89 

Drunkenness,  Mescalero  Apaches  addicted  to,  through  "tiswin" 251 

nearly  disappeared  among  Blackfeet, owing  to  vigilance  of  police 213 

unusual  number  of  eases  of,  among  Umatilla  Indians 270 

very  little  among  Santee  Sioux 238 

(See  Liquor  and  Whisky.) 
D'Wamish  Indians,  statistic*  in  regard  to 441,400,472 

E. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  N.  C,  annual  report  of  Agent  Leatherwood 204 

Education,  Bureau  of,  should  have  entire  charge  of  schools  for  Indians  in  Alaska 19 

compulsory,  attempt  at,  successful 87 

should  be  insisted  on  for  Indians 341 

contributions  by  religious  societies  for,  table 431 

of  Indians  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  cost 10,17 

(See  Schools). 

Educational  work  of  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  report  of. 500 

Eells,  Edwin,  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of 297 

Emery,  Joseph,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annua!  report  of 207 

Employe  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  stealing  agency  property 314 

Employes,  additional,  needed  for  Navajo  Agency 257 

agency,  agent  should  have  voice  in  selection  of 278 

Indians  capable  of  being. should  be  certified  to  Indian  Office  by  agents 242 

in  Indian  schools,  names  of,  and  salaries  paid 405 

insufficient  force  of,  at  Siletz 272 

school,  should  feel  that  tenure  of  office  depends  on  faithfulness 21)8 

sent  by  Indian  Oilice  to  Yankton  Agency, efficient 105 
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Employes  should  understand  that  positions  are  not  sinecures  nor  political  rewards  I  15 

Tulalip  Agency,  competent  and  obedient  300 

English  language,  difficulty  of  acquiring,  mel  hods  used  in  teaching,  at  Hampton 349 

orders  of  Indian  Office   prohibiting  the  teaching  of  any  other  than,  in  In- 
dian schools 23 

should  be  taught  exclusively  in  all  Indian  schools 20, 101,328 

Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  reserves 381 

P. 

Farm,  Government  running  of, hardly  wise 303 

Parker,  purchased  for  <  'ar lisle  school :;il 

Bchool.    (See  school.) 

Farmer  needed  in  each  setth  ment  of  Indians L50 

Farmers,  additional  number  of,  for  Rosebud  agency,  should  be  increased 126 

several  needed  at  Pine  Ridge 124 

for  Indians,  si  ion  Id  i>e  especially  adapted  to  their  duties 215 

placing  of  Indian  pupil-  in  b  >mes  <>f 340,351 

sent  to  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  of  no  use Ill 

Fanning  among  Mission  Indians,  crops  very  light '.'". 

and  Btock-raising,  many  New  York  [nd  --fully  engaged  in 

districts,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve  divided  into;  large  area  cultivated I  u 

extensively  carried  on  by  individuals  among  five  civilized  tribes 193 

fairly  buco  ssful  this  y<  ar  among  Fori  Peck  Indians 228 

great  advance  made  In,  by  Indians  of  Klamath  Reserve 268 

in  common,  by  Eioopa  Valley  Indians, reduces  ih>  m  to  condition  of  servitude 89 

ihc  rudest  way,  Pueblos  Bubsisl  bj  261 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  double  area  cultivated  two  bul  crops 

injured  by  drought  .' 

land  among  five  civilized  tribes,  no  pn  poly  of 

little  advance  in,  made  by  Northern  <                                        River 230 

Menomon  in,  moretfa  

Bay  R  Berve  nol  suited  to  

of  3,901  acres  by  San te< 236 

Pima  Ind                                                I  in  86 

Quinaielt  Reserve  nol  suited  to  2'.»i 

Shoshonesand                        howunusii                   ind  system  in 313 

worked  :it  commendably,  i                                         squirrels 'JIT 

social  habits  of  Indian-  a  bar  to  succ*  ssful  . 138 

table  givir                  » of,  on  India                             lis: 

to  extent  of  6,000  acn                       u  by  Moqu 'Ji><> 

Tule  River  R<      rve,  Cal.,  can  l                                I  95 

I  tea  show  better  disposition  for,  than  hitherto 

vigorous  attempts  at,  made  by  Blackfi  

Vankton  Sioux  took  hold  of,  energetically ,  1  1 

S  i    Agriculture  and  <  • 

Feme,  number  aire-  under,  and  rod-  of,  made,  table I  is 

Ferry-1                                                            "nished  fund-  for 298 

Fields,  Edwin  < '..  I  o  i  Belknap  Agency,  Mont:,  am  of 

Fisheries  of  Kl  mi  iths  intruded  on  by  floating  i                              91 

on  Columbia  River,  Indians  unjustly  deprive  I  of                      I 

m  n,  Yakamas  d<  aied  rights  In 

Salmon.) 

Fi\»   civilized  tribes,  allotments  in  severalty  can  nol  be  forced  upon 

of  land  to,  contemplated  in  their  treaties 13 

attitude  of  toward  al                    id 

disputed  <                             ship  in 195 

intruders  among,  number  of 182,  197 

Jurisdiction  of  L                    182 

inter-married  whites 

political  districts  and  officials  of 

population  of,  and  of  whil                      182 

rich  among,  monopolize  lands  of i-j 

schools,  among,  description,  nun  idance 1 

tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  land- 193 

unwarrantable  opposition  of,  to  allotment  act II 

Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokei  -   i  'id  Seminoles.) 

Flandreau  Sioux,  mortgages  on  land-  of,  paid  up 2  II 

Flatnead  Agency,  .Mom.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Ronan 219 

l'dat heads,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  <  iommission  with  H2,  139 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  would  remove  to  reserve  if  inducements  were  held  out 223 

statistics  in  regard  to 13s,  154,  468 

Fletcher.  Alice  0.,  appoint*  d  allotment  agent  for  Winnebago  Reserve 7,08 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  concluded  with  Indians  of,  by  Northwest  Indian 

Commission 29 

annual  report  of  Agent  Fields 223 

Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gifford lis 

R<  serve,  act  giving  right  of  waythrough,  to  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Man- 
itoba Railroad 359 

Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gallagher 1 19 

Reserve,  Idaho,  Indians  agree  to  SUrrrender  right  of  way  for  railroad  and  addi- 
tional town  site  39 

Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  concluded  with  Indians  of,  by  Northwest  Indian  Com- 


mission. 


29 


annual  report  of  Agent  Cowen 226 

Freedmen  among  Chickasaws,  de]  lorable  condition  of,  removal  of,  to  Oklahoma  recom- 
mended   59,63,193,  196 

Choctaws  and  Chickas  offundsof 6'2 

Choctaw,  all  bul  83  who  have  left  nation  h  .  1  citizenship 190 
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Freighting,  all  their,  done  by  Yankton  Sioux I  16 

by  I  m li; u is  begun  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 104 

done  by  Indians,  table 463 

extensively  engaged  in,  by  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoes 160 

introduced  among  Navajos 255 

Mescalero  Apaches  have  begun 250 

satisfactorily  engaged  in  by  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 315 

undertaken  by  Utes 282 

wagons  and  stork  furnished  Piegans  for 214 

Funds,  trust,  Indian,  transactions  in 369 

PUTS  and  robes  sold,  value  of,  table 463 

G. 

Gallagher,  IT.  D.,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of 122 

Qallaher,  James,  superintendent  Ream's  Canon  School,  report  of -517 

Gallagher,  P.,  Fori  Hall  Agency,  [daho,anual  report  of 149 

Gambling,  almost  renounced  by  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency 296 

indulged  in  to  large  extent  by  Indians  of  Sac  and  Fos  Agency,  ind.  T 178 

Moses  and  bis  Land  addicted  to 288 

on  the  de<  rease  at   Kiowa,  etc.,  agency 165 

prevail  -  to  considerable  extent  among  Mescalero  Apaches 251 

Genoa  School,  Nebraska,  report  < > i  Superintendent  Horace  R.  <  lhase 325 

Georgetown  India;  is,  number  and  condition  of 293,  294 

Gibson,  W.  D.  < '  ,  Nevada  Agency,  Ne v.,  annual  report  of 244 

Giffbrd,   Umun  J.,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  reportof lis 

Gila  River  Reserve,  Ariz.,  right  of  way  through  for  Phoenix  and  Maricopa  Kail  road W 

<  S-rierson,  General,  removes  settlers  from  Indian  reserves 72,  74 

Grazing,  t.i\  for,  collected  from  cattle  driven  across  Blackfei  t  Reserve 21 ! 

unlawful  on  Shoshone  Reserve,  failure  to  prevent 315 

upon  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Reserves 205 

nst.  of,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  paid  .:■"»;  cows  for 163 

(N<  <    Lease.) 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  <>f  Agent  McClane 266 

Green  Baj  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  reportof  Agent  Jennings 307 

Gregory, .).  T.,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  report  of ::it> 

Gros  Ventres,  Arickarees,  and  .Man dans.  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  agreement  concluded  with, 

by  Northwest  Indian  Commission 29,  38 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  ,  .Mont.,  report  on  Dumber  and  condition  of 223 

of  Fort  Belknap  Agency.     (See  Fort  Belknap.) 

statistics  in  regard  to i:;j.  lis,  150,454,  1(12,  168 

(J rover,  c.  II..  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  annual  report  of 202 

Goodale,  Blaine,  report  of  White  River  day  school,  Lower  Brule 108 

Gwydir,  Rickard  [).,  Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of 286 

II. 

Hall,  Harwood,  superintendent,  report  of  Seneca.  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  school 176 

Hall,  J.  Lee,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T..  annual  report  of 162 

Hampton    Norma  I  and    Agricultural    institute,  annual  report  <>f  S.  (  '.  Armstrong  343 

Haskell  institute,  articles  manufactured  by  pupils  in  .'!2:; 

Lawrence.  Kans.,  report  Superintendent  Robinson  •"•hi 

new  buildings  needed  for 322 

water  supply  of,  d    li.  ient 322 

Ilavnie,  ( reoi'ge  W.,  physician  Quinaielt  Agency,  report  of 295 

Health  of  Chippewas  of  Michigan  good 208 

Fort  Peck  Agency  Indians  good,  except  for  syphilis  and  consumption 228 

Indians,  ( lolville  Agency  fair,  not  enough  physicians  provided 290 

Klamath  Reserve,  generally  good '_'<>'.) 

of  Sac  and    Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  remarkably  good L79 

of  Tulalip  Agency  good,  except  scrofulous  diseases :;(>') 

Neah  Bay  Indians  good,  «  xcept  venereal  and  pulmonary  diseases 292 

Pah  Qtes  unusually  good 217 

pupils,  Colorado  River  school,  not  good  85 

Yankton  Sioux  good,  unusually  free  from  syphilis 1  16 

(See  Disease  and  Sanitary/! 

Hill,  Charles,  San  tee  Agency,  Neb.,  annual  report  of 236 

Hobs,  number  and  condition  of 293 

should  belong  to  Quinaielt  Agency 292 

statistics  in  regard  to 111,458,472 

Homesteads,  Chehalis  Indians  took,  for  want  of  authority  for  allotments 297 

refused  Santce  Sioux  by  local  land  office  for  two  years,  now  allowed 236 

success  of  attempt  to  place  Florida  Scininoles  on,  doubtful 53 

e  Allotments  and  Patents.) 

IToopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Captain  Dougherty,  acting  agent 89 

Hoopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 

Hop-raising  industry  should  be  introduced  among  Siletz  Indians 272 

Horse-racing,  property  lost  at,  returned  to  owners  by  decision  of  Indian  court 87 

Horse-stealing,  by  Mexicans  from  Mescalero  Apaches -;_»1 

from  Nava.joes,  trouble  resulting  from 2^>7 

Indian  of  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  arrested  for,  but  released 279 

two  whites  arrested  for,  by  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  police 157 

teams  needed  by  Devil's  Lake  Sioux HO,  117 

thieves,  number  of  arrested  and  turned  over  to  United  Slates  marshal 228 

Horses,  Navajoes  own  large  herds  of,  of  little  value 254 

of  <  'rows,  disease  called  "  glanders''  is  present  among 216 

stolen  by  Assinnaboines,  recovered  and  returned 224 
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Hospital,  established  on  Menomonec  Reserve,  benefits  derived  from 309 

Hampton  school,  efficiently  managed 346 

Hospitals,  need  of  at  Indian  agencies 51,93,95,101,112,134,218,228,270,275,290,317,334,335 

House-building  carried  on  extensively  among  ('row  Creek  Sioux ,  105 

frame,  every  Flandreau  Sioux  has 241 

Houses,  fifty  built  by  Pimasthis  year 86 

new  built  by  Standing  Mock  Sioux 131 

many  built  by  Blackfeet  during  the  year 213 

Fort  Peck  Sioux 22<; 

White  Earth  Chippewas 209 

most  Tulalip  Indians  have  comfortable ;  20  new, built 299 

Navajoes  anxious  to  build, and  need  lumber 257 

Northern  Cheyennes  :.t  Tongue  River  have  built  20 230 

number  occupied  and  built  by  Indians,  table 1  19 

repairs  made  on  81, among  Yankton  Sioux 1  16 

separate  from  villages,  Moquis  Pueblos  showing  willingness  to  build 260 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  have  built  many 31  1 

twenty-six  built  by  Santee  sioux 2.'57 

twenty-six  completed  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 160 

Utea  built  12  without  cost  to  Government 282 

I  Coward,  Elmer  A.,  Pima  Agency,  Ariz., annual  report  of 86 

Howard,. Tames  It., appointed  allotment  agent 7 

Floward,  Miss  Grace,  establishes  home  for  returned  students  and  others 106 

Hutchison,  A.  P., superintendent  Otoe  school,  reportof 172 

Hualapais,  statistics  in  regard  to   430 

!. 

Indian  problem,  solution  of  proposed 93,117,252,293 

Territory,  act  granting  right  of  way  through,  to  <  Ihicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Rail- 
road   363 

anting  right  of  way  through,  to  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Rail- 
road   360 

international  council  anion-  tritx  *  of 198 

law  relating  to  crimes  committed  by  Indians  should  be  extended  over -'!l 

removal  of  few  straggling  parties  of  intruders  from .r>s 

rights  of  way  through,  for  railroads 41,  117 

surplus  lands  in,8ugg<  stions  as  to  opening  of,  to  settlement 56 

United  States  court  should  be  established  in,  according  to  treaties 54,115 

Industrial  training                     ;■  attempted  at  White  River  day  school L08 

Infanticide  common  among  Mescal ero  Apaches 251 

Inspection  of  Neah  Bay                      leasure  and  benefit 292 

Quinaie  t  Agency       2'.m> 

fntemperanci  .    {S&  Drunkenn  iss,  Liquor,  and  Whisky. J 

interest  collected  on  bonds 873 

intruders  among  five  en  ilized  182,  \'.h 

and  dispul                         llip  in  Ind:    n  T<  nitoiy 58,  II") 

■ 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  Reserves  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  lowas  consent,  Sac  and  Fox  do 

notconsenl  to  sale  of    66 

Reserve  in  Nebi                     of,  act  amending  act  for 355 

rowas  in  I  n< ha  u  Territory  have  enlarged  their  <                     ields L77 

Pottawatomie,  etc,  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 202 

statistics  In  regard  t«. 436,  152,454,  166 

In  igating  ditch  built  on  White  River  for  Utes,  a  failure 282 

ten  mill  sof,  i  onstructed  on  Southern  Dte  Reserv< 97 

Irrigation  inadequate  on  Pueblo  Reserves 261 

now  in  p>  N  ivajo  Reserve  will  double  cultivable  area 251,256 

--i   cess  of  <  ti" i  ts  at.  made  on  Navajo  Reserve 7<l 

thorough  system  of,  needed  on  Crow  Reserve 216 

wise  system  of,  on  Mission  Indian  lands  would  give  '-very  family  5  or  lu  acres 92 

d. 

Jackson,  T.  W„  New  York  Agency,  N.  Y.,  annual  report  of 262 

Jenkins,  J.  D.,Sisseton  Agency,  Dak., annual  report  of 127 

Jennings,  Thomas,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  report  of 307 

John  Day  Indians,  statistics  in  r.  gard  to 442,438,472 

Johnston,  Jane  II.,  principal  Saint  Paul's  School,  Yankton,  report  of L48 

Jones,  Thomas  .M.,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  annual  report  of 313 

K. 

Raw  Sub-Agency,  Ind.  T..  report  J.  (  !.  Keenan 168 

Kaws,  statistics  in  regard  to 436,452,464 

Keam's  ('anon  boarding  school,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Superint<  ndenl  Gallaher 317 

Keeehies,  statistics  in  regard  to 134 

Keenan,  J.  ('..  report  on  Kaw  Sub-Agency  and  school 168 

Kelly,  William  A.,  superintendent  training  school.  Sitka,  Alaska,  report  of 316 

Keweah  and  Kings  River  Indians,  at  itistics  in  r<  gard  to 430 

Kickapoos,  Mexican,  are  good  workers,  but  will  not  send  children  to  school 177 

Pottawatomie,  etc..  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 202 

statistics  in  regard  to ..: 436,452,454,466 

Killing  of  a  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  by  police  in  attempting  to  make  an  arrest 128 

Kinney,  J.  V.,  Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of !<>>r) 
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Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Hall 1C2 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  might  be  removed  cast  and  present  reserve  opened  to 

settlement 57 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,452,  164 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Emery 267 

Reserve,  <  Oregon,  dispute  as  to  eastern  boundary  of. 78,  -70 

Klamaths,  Lower,  are  self-sustaining,  are  disturbed  l>y  intrusion  upon  their  fisheries 91 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,440,442,458,470 

Kooienais,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  ( lominission  with 32 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  on  condition  of 219 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,438,454,468 


Labor,  Indians  are  learning  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace 102 

Indian,  miscellaneous  products  of,  table 163 

Lakes,  need  more  Government  assistance 288 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,458,  I7'J 

Laud  oil  ice,  branch,  near  l*  mat  ilia  Reserve,  needed  for  sale  of  Umatilla  lands l!75 

La  mis,  Indian,  provisions  of  allotment  act  as  to  disposition  ol* 5 

trust,  transactions  in 374 

Lane,  J.  B.,  Si  let/.  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 270 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis., annual  report  of  Agent  Gregory 31<> 

successful  logging  operations  of  Chippewasof 17, 311 

Larrabee,  <  lharles  P.,  appointed  allotment  agent 8 

appointed  member  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission 28 

Law  should  prohibit  marrying  of  Indian  women  bv  white  men  without  permission  from 

Indian  Office L79 

l'.  S.,  relating  to  crimes  by  Indians,  Indian  Territory  should  not  be  exempted  from 31 

Laws  and  constitution, Choctaw, resume  of 183 

of  United  States.  Indian  allottees  to  be  amenable  to <"> 

Lease  for  coal  mining  among  five  civilized  tribes,  should  be  legal  basis  for 201 

of  Cherokee  outlet,  bribery  used  to  effect 198 

lands  for  grazing,  lowas  receive  815  per  capita  for L78 

Leases  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing,  legislation  relative  to,  needed 26 

unlaw  fully  made  by  members  of  live  civilized  tribes  for  improvement  of  farms ...  I'M 

is  ,■  ( trazing). 

Leatherwood,  Robert  L.,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  X.  C,  annual  report  of 264 

Lee,  John,  superintendent  Salem  school,  Oregon,  report  of. 334 

Legalizing  records  of  Indian  Office,  need  of 46 

Legislation.    {See  Appropriations.) 

further  needed  for  protection  of  Indian  police 55,200 

Indian,  of  second  scs>ion  of  Forty-ninth  Congress 354 

needed,  for  removal  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  to* Oklahoma 64 

in  regard  to  leasing  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing 26 

to  perfect  title  of  l'awnees  to  part  of  their  reserve  in  Indian  Territory..  64 

prevent  trespassing  and  timber  depredating  on  Indian  lands 26 

settle  disposition  of  I  Hack  Lob  Shawnee  lands 65 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Xeedham Ir>'2 

Liabilities  of  United  Slates  to  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations,  table 375 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  appointed  allotment  agent 7 

Li  pans,  statistics  in  regard  to 436 

Liquor,  Indian  under  influence  of,  shoots  a  white  woman 152 

none  sold  to  Tongue  River  Cheyennes 231 

sale  of,  to  Indians,  inadequate  punishment  given  for 270 

sellers,  jury  refuses  to  convict,  on  Indian  testimony 31  1 

unwillingness  of  persons  to  testify  against 92,  95 

selling  to  Indian's  I  wo  eases  successfully  prosecuted 173 

six  whites  arrested  for  and  lined 270 

traffic  almost  put  an  end  to  among  Eastern  <  Iherokees 266 

Turtle  Mountain  ( 'hippewas  impoverished  by I  L5 

(See  Drunkenness  and  Whisky.) 

Lower  Brule  sub-Agency,  condition  of  Sioux  belonging  to 106 

Logging  operations  by  (  hippewas  and  Menomonees  profitable 47,311 

Lumber,  number  of  feet  of,  sawed  on  Indian  reserves,  table 463 

Lummi  Reserve,  crops,  etc..  raised  by  Indians  on  299 

LUmmis,  Statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,472 

M. 

Machinery  farm,  needed  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 279 

too  many  different  and  some  unsuitable  kinds  purchased  for  Indians 233 

."Machines,  agricultural,  needed  by  Winnebagoes 233 

mowing,  etc.,  purchased  by  Standing  Rock  Sioux 131 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stevens 206 

Madison  Indians  live  by  fishing  and  work  in  saw-mills 209 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,  160,  172 

Makahs,  live  by  fishing  and  sealing 291,292 

statistics  in  regard  to 444, 45s, 47-' 

Mandans,  Arickarees,  and  ( I ros  Ventres,  agreement  concluded  with,  by  Northwest  Indian 

Commission ,. .' 29 

statistics  in  regard  to 432,450,462 

Maricopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,  lis,  462 

Marriage  between  whites  and  members  of  live  civilized  tribes,  laws  concerning 185 

customs  among  New  York  Indians  improve  slowly  263 

relation  looselyheld  among  Winnebagoes 233 
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McChesney,  Chas.  E.,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of 98 

McClane,  J.  B.,  (J mud  Rondo  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 206 

McLaughlin,  .lames,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of. 130 

Medical  statistics  of  Indian  tribes,  table 470 

treatment,  number  of  Indians  who  have  received,  table 431 

Medicine  men,  Indians  Quinaielt  Agency  completely  controlled  by 2'.i4 

possess  unlimited  power  over  Yakamas 306 

Menomonees  are  little  civilized 307 

statistics  iu  regard  to 144,460,474 

successful  logging  operations  of. 17 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mex.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cowart 248 

Methows  and  ( 'olumbias  have  good  farms  and  stock 288 

statist ics in  regard  to 444 

Miamis  are  good  average  farmers 173 

Eel  River,  annuities  of,  should  be  capitalized  and  paid 45 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,  446,  ir>2,  466 

Military  post  on  Devil's  Lake  Reserve  the  one  obstacle  to  civilization 113 

reserves,  executive  orders  setting  ap'art  portions  of  Indian  reser\  es  for 381,382  383 

should  be  removed  from  Port  Totten  and  post  used  as  Indian  school L12 

stationed  near  Navajo  Reserve  to preventcollision  between  Navajoes  and  settlers...  257 

will  soon  be  needed  among  Osages  to  protect  their  rights 167 

Mill,  flour,  Kiowa,  etc.,  Agency,  should  be  completed  and  put  in  operation 164 

grist,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  almost  useless,  new  machinery  needed ;;os 

saw  and  grist,  greatly  needed  on  Vakama  Reserve 307 

Green  Bay  Agency,  great  help  to  .Menomonees 308 

needed  for  Navajo  Agency 257 

portable  needed  at  Kiowa,  etc., Agency L64 

Uintah  Agency,  explosion  of  boiler  of 282 

Mills'  Nez  PercG  Agency,  make  good  (lour  and  lumber 155 

one  ..f  the  best,  in  Dakota,  at  Devil's  hake  Agency 112 

Round  \  alley  Agency,  falling  to  decay  for  want  of  engine,  etc 91 

Mines,  gold,  black  fee t  Reserve,  miners  refuse  to  remove  from 214 

Coal.     (See  Coal). 

Miscellaneous  funds  belonging  to  ( (rows  should  be  expended  for  them 217 

Mission  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of  A -cut  Ward ".0 

Tule  Riverand  Yuma  Indians  placed  under 40 

Indian  reserves  in  California,  executive  order  Betting  apart 381 

removal  of  intruders  from Td 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 

Missionaries  among  Indians,  number  of,  table 431 

Missionary  among  SVichitas,  sent  them  byt  herokees 166 

none  for  Neah  Bay  Agency 2(.»J 

sent   Fort    Hail    Agency  by  W  omen's  National  Indian  Association 151 

Mission,  Catholic,  prosperity  of  Cceur  d'Alenes  due  to 287 

work,  ably  conducted  among  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency 300 

nesand  Arapahoes  by  Mennonites  and  Episcopalians 159,161 

<.i»»i.d  Ronde  Indians,  by  Catholics 2<>7 

Indians  of  Colville  Agency  zealously  prosecuted  by  Jesuits 290 

Quapaw  Agency,  conducted  by  Friends  and  Methodists  ...  174 
Sac  ami  Fox  Agency,   Ind.  T.,  carried  on  by   Catholics, 

Friends,  and  Baptists 179 

rthern  <  hey^nnes,  earnestly  carried  on  by  Catholics 2.;o 

Santee  Sioux,  zealous,  by  Amer.  Miss.  Asso. and  Episcopalians 240 

Standing  Rock   Sioux,  carried  on  by  Catholics,  Congregationalisms, 

and  Episcopalians 134 

Yakamas  carried   on  mostly  by  Methodists 304 

carried  on  at  Pine  Ridge  by  Episcopalians.  Presbyterians,  and  <  'atholics 121 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Catholics 114 

earnest,  done  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  for  White  Earth  Chip- 

pewas 210 

has  made  little  impression  on  Fort  Peck  Sioux 220 

irregular,  by  several  denominations  on  Siletz  Reserve 271 

none  among  RLiowas  and  Comanches 166 

Mescalero  Apaches 2  >l 

except  by  employes,  among  Indians  of  Klamath  Reserve 269 

orders  prohibiting  teaching  Indian  language  in  schools,  not  intended  to  affect.  2.1 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  among  Yankton  Sioux, reports  of  Messrs.  Wil- 

liamson  and  Cook MS,  119 

Sisseton  Agency,  by  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  report  of 12s 

Tulalip  Agency,  report  of  J.  J>.  Boulet,  on '■>i^ 

very  little  a  mom;-  Winnebagoes 23  4 

Mis-ions,  two  new  Episcopal,  established,  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule lot 

S<  e  (  hurches.  Schools,  and  Religious.) 

Modocs  and  Klamaths.  largely  intermarried 208 

are  energetic  and  have  farmed  well 173 

statistics  in  regard  to i::<;,  140,452,458,466,470 

Mohaves,  conditions  ami   customs  of 83 

statisti  es  concerning 430, 448, 4G2 

Mokohoko  Band  of  Sac  and  Fox.     (See  Sac  and  Fox.) 

Montesanos,  are  industrious  and  harmonious  with  whites 291 

Moquis  Pueblos,  boarding-school  opened  tor.  at  Ream's  Canon 317 

statistics  in  regard  to 110, 450, 470 

(See  Pueblos.) 

Morals  of  Santee  Sioux  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  school  and  missionary  work 238 

Yakamas,  at  low  ebb 303 

Moses  and  his  bands  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling 288 
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Muckleshoots,  crops,  etc.,  raised  by 299 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,472 

Munsees  and  Stockbridges,  us  civilized  as  they  will  be  under  existing  circumstances 310 

•  statistics  in  regard  to 436,452,466 

Murder  of  Lower  Brule  Indian,  arrest  and  imprisonment  for J<>7 

medicine  man,  for  failure  to  cure  a  patient 96 

Modoc,  by  a  German 270 

two  Indian  women  by  Crows 210 

Lies  by  Colorado  militia  and  posse 80,281 

white  boy,  Fort  Berthold  Indian  charged  with,  acquitted 121 

man  by  Blood  Indians 213 

old  laws  of  Cherokee*  regarding 182 

Murders  among  live  civilized  tribes  appallingly  frequent ; 51 

and  quarrels  between  Navajoes  and  white  men 25(1 

few  eommitted  by  Indians  outside  of  live  civilized  tribes 35 

two  among  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency 204 

Muskokics,  statistics  in  regard  to 442 

N. 

Navajo  Agency,  X.  Mex.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Patterson 253 

reserve,  irrigation  of,  begun,  with  success 70 

Navajos  can  not  support  themselves  and  be  forced  to  remain  on  their  barren  reserve 69 

off  reservation,  difficulties  hit  ween,  and  settlers ■  250 

statistics  in  regard  to 110, 150, 170 

unjustly  deprived  of  access  to  San  Juan  country,  settlers  removed 71 

Neah  Lay  Agency,  Wash., annual  report  of  Agent  Powell 291 

Ncal,  Moses,  Sae  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of. 170 

Needham,  J.  M..  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 152 

Nespilums  refuse  anything  from  Government ;  live  mostly  by  stock  raising 238 

Nevada  Agency,  New,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gibson 211 

Newspapers,  fifty  donated  reading  room  of  Haskell  Institute 322 

published  and  circulated  among  live  civilized  tribes 192 

New  York  Agency,  N.  V.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jackson 262 

No/,  Perce  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Norris 152 

Xez  Perces,  hostility  of  Skolaskan's  hand  to  288 

in  Washington  Territory,  are  cultivating  lands  industriously 288 

some  of, deteriorating  in  enterprise  and  thrift 153 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,444,450,458,464,472 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Wash.  P.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Eells 297 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 414,460,472 

Norris,  George  W.,  Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 152 

Northwest  Indian  Commission.     (See  Commission). 

O. 

Ogden  Land  Company,  claim  of  to  Seneca  Reserve,  N.  Y.,  is  cloud  on  Indian  title 75 

O'Kanagans,  need  more  Government  assistance 288 

statistics  in  regard  to 441,458,472 

Oklahoma,  removal  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  to,  recommended 63 

few  straggling  intruders  from.  58 

should  not  he  thrown  open  to  settlement;  Certain  tribes  might  be  removed 

there 57 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  annual  report  of  Agent  Warner 232 

Omahas,  conflicting  reports  as  to  progress  of 234 

have  built  many  new  houses,  farm  extensively,  morals  like  white  community 235 

statistics  in  regard  to 438,450,408 

Oneidas,  many  are  as  well  off  as  average  farmers 310 

statistics  in  regard  to 410,444,450,400,470,474 

O'Neil,  Mary,  superintendent  Yuma  school,  California,  report  of 500 

Onondagas,  statistics  in  regard  to 440,450,470 

Orchards,  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency  are  planting  extensively 220 

peach,  cultivated  by  Navajoes 354 

Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  have  done  badly : 245 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Ind.  P.,  annual  report  of  Captain  Potter,  acting  agent 100 

Osages  are  rich  and  indolent 106 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,452,404 

Osborne,  E.  C,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  annual  report  of. ^     109 

Otoes  and  Missourias,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,452,400 

worked  well,  but  crops  destroyed  by  drought 171 

Ottawas,  are  practically  white  people  « 173 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,452,  100 

Ouray  Agency,  reservation  of,  a  desert  except  small  patches 282 

•"Outings  "  of  Carlisle  pupils 340,351. 

system  of,  pursued  at  eastern  training  schools,  valuable 17 

Owen,  Robert  L.,  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of. 180 

Oxen,  issued  to  and  purchased  hy  Menomonees 308 

Oyhuts,  are  industrious  and  harmonious  with  whites 294 


Pah-TJtes,  on  reservations  are  industrious  and  deserving 244 

statistics  in  regard  to 438,456,470 

Pah  Vants,  statistics  in  regard  to 442 

Papagos  are  industrious,  peaceable,  destitute,  and  homelesss 88 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 
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Patents  lor  lands  allotted  to  he  issued  to  Indians,  provisions  of  allotment  act  regarding 5,275 

issued  S'Kokomish  Indians  recorded  at  their  expense 207 

most  Indians  of  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency  have 297 

thirty-live  issued  on  Port  Madison  Reserve,  Wash 7 

(See  Allotments  and  Homesteads.) 

Patterson, S. S. ,  Navajo  Agency.  N.Mex.,  annual  report  of 253 

report  on  condition  of  Moquis  Pueblos 259 

Pawnees,  statistics  in  regard  to 430.452,400 

titleof,  to  portion  of  reserve  in  Indian  Territory  should  he  confirmed  hy  Congress...       *     64 

worked  well,  hut  crops  were  a  failure  171 

Payment,  over,  Utes  required  to  refund 283 

Payments,  cash,  to  Indians,  amount  of,  etc 41 

Peace  and  order  prevail  among  Indian  tribes 31 

Pend  d'Oreilles, agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with 31,32 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  on  condition  of 219 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,438,454,468 

Peorias,are  good  average  farmers 173 

statistics  in  regard  to '. 430,452,400 

Permit  laws  among  live  civilized  tribes,  terms  of 193 

Physician,  Colorado  River  Agency,  report  of 85 

Colville  Agency,  perils  and  hardships  of  his  position 290 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  report  of 114 

Piegans,  statistics  in  regard  to 438,454,408 

Blackfeet.) 

Pil  ia  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Howard 86 

Pimas,  right  of  way  for  .Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railroad  across  reserve  of 354 

Statistics  in  regard  to 430,  148,402 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  1  >;ik.,  annual  report  of  Agent  ( Jallagher 122 

Pitt  River  and  Potter  Valley  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 130,448,402 

Piutes,  Moapa,  few  <>n  resei  ve 244 

statistics  in  regard  to 438,440,442,456,470 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  number  and  condition  of 278 

Western  Shoshone  Resei  ve,  have  little  arable  land 217 

Poindexter,  Dr.  E.  P.,  report  of,  on  sanitary  affairs  of  Colorado  River  Agency/Ariz .'.....  85 

Police,  Indian,  Blackfeet  Agency,  recovei  and  delive-  up  stolen  stock  213 

Colorado  River  Pi  serve,  efficient  and  great  assistance-  to  agent  84 

Gomanches  and  Wichitas  make  excellent,  Kiowasand  Apaches  inefficient.. .         105 

efficient  and  valuable  services  of 36 

Flathead  Agency, are  loath  to  meet  emerge  nciea 221 

Fort  Peck  Agency. not  very  efficient 228 

hazardous  life  of.  among  live  civilized  trilx's 200 

inefficient  at  Port  Hal]  Agency 151 

kill  a  Pine  Ridge  Indian  in  attempting  to  make  an  arresi 123 

law  for  protecl  on  of 200,366 

need  of  further  legislation  for  protection  of 35,  l  is 

number  allowed  Rosebud  Agency  too  small  to  maintain  suitable  patrol 120 

opposition  to,  dying  out  among  Pottawatomies  and  Kick  a  poos 205 

Osage,  not  effective 107 

pay  of,  should  be  increased 37, 101, 1 1 1. 126,  L60, 202, 228, 259 

Quapaw  Agency,  arc  willing,  energy  tic,  and  brave 171 

valuable  eervieesof 101,  104, 134,  152,  160,  182,223,237,247,248,251,269,276,287,300,315 

will  not  take  interest  in  suppressing  gambling 248 

Yankton,  worthli  ss  when  life  is  in  danger,  but  other  wi  je  efficient 1 1 1 

Political  parties  among  five  civilized  tribes isr> 

Polygamy,  checked  on  Pima  Reserve  by  court  of  Indian,  offenses 87 

impoverishes  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 115 

Ponca,  Pawnee, Otoe, and  Oakland  Agency,  Ind.T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Osborne 169 

Poncas,  of  Dakota,  are  breaking  away  from  tribal  customs  and  taking  houses  and  farms 211 

statistics  in  regard  t<> '. 136,  138,  152,  156,466,468 

Poor-house  should  be  established  at  each  agency  for  old  and  infirm 103 

Population,  increase  of,  among  Kiowas,  <  omanches,  and  Wichitas 162 

Indian,  census  shows  slight  decrease  in 37 

of  Indian  tribes,  table 420 

Pawnees  decreased  one-half  in  eleven  years 170 

Poncas  decreasing r 169 

Standing  Kock  Sioux  slowly  decreasing 134 

[Sec  Census.) 

Porter,  N.  S.,  appointed  allotment  agent 7 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kane.,  annual  report  of  Agent  O rover 202 

Pottawatomies,  citizen  band  of,  are  mostly  white  of  French  descent 178 

of  Huron,  annuities  of,  should  be  capitalized  and  paid 45 

t        payment  to 2<;8 

payment  of  indemity  fund  to 45 

Prairie  band,  number  and  condition  of 202 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,446,452,454,  166,468 

to  he  removed  to  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserve 313 

Poller,  Oapt.  Carroll  II.,  U.  S.  Army,  Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of 166 

Powell,  W.  I-.,  Neah  Pay  Agency,  annual  report  of 291 

Pratt,  Capt.lt.  II.,  IT.  S.  Army,  Superintendent  Carlisle  Training  School,  annual  report  of...  838 

Priestly,  Thomas,  Yakama  Agency.  Wash.,  annual  report  of 302 

Property,  distribution  of,  at  death,  among  friends  regardless  of  rights  of  wife  and  children.  274 

Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williams 201 

Pueblos,  Moquis,  annual  report  of  Agent  Patterson,  on 259 

statistics  in  regard  to 140,  456,  170 

taxation  of  land  of,  by  Territory  <>f  New  Mexico  71 

Pupils,  difficulties  in  obtaining,  for  distant  schools 310,321,  329,  330 

regular  transfers  of,  should  be  made  from  reservation  to  distant  schools 311 

(See Schools  and  Students.) 
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Puyallup  Reserve,  Wash.,  right  of  way  through, for  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 42 

Puyallups,  statistics  in  regard  to ill,  4C0,  472 

Q. 

Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Summers 172 

Quapaws  arc  lazy,  but  farmed  this  year  more  than  usual 173 

statistics  in  regard  to 430,  452,  466 

Quiets,  number  and  condition  of 293 

statistics  in  regard  to 414,45s,  172 

Quillehutes,  land  on  which  they  have  lived  one  hundred  years  thrown  open  to  settlement...  291 

statistics  in  regard  to * 444,  458,  '172 

Quinaielt  Agency,  Wash., almost  carried  away  by  tidal  wave 296 

annual  report  of  Agent  Willoughby 293 

Quinaielts,  statistics  in  regard  to 444,458,472 

K. 

Railroad  being  built  through  Fort  Peck  Reserve  will  do  much  to  civilize  Indians 22 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  act  giving  right  of  way  for,  through  Indian  Ter- 
ritory   303 

Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan,  right  of  way  for,  through  Bad  River  Reserve,  Wis 38 

Fort  Worth  and  i  Denver  ( !ity,  act  giving  right  of  way  for,  through  Indian  Territory  360 

Maricopa  and  Phoenix,  act  giving  right  of  way  for,  across  Gila  River  Reserve 354 

Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Manitoba,  employes  of,  have  made  no  trouble  with 

Fort  Belknap  Indians 221 

Newport  and  King's  Valley,  through  Siletz  Reserve,  will  benefit  Indians 273 

Rocky  Fork  and  Cooke  City,  act  giving  right  of  way  for,  through  Crow  Reserve...  300 
Saint  Raul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  act  givin£right  of  way  for,  through  Fort 

Berthold  and  Blackfeet  reserves 359 

lies,  difficulty  of  obtaining,  from  five  civilized  tribes 201 

Utah  Midland,  act  giving  right  of  way  for,  through  Uncompahgre  and  Uintah  re- 
serves    3G7 

Railroads, highways  and  telegraph  lines,  right  of  way  for,  through  Indian  reserves,  not  i  111- 

paired  by  allotment  act 

claims  of  Indians  against,  for  damages  by,  should  be  settled  by  arbitration 201 

through  Indian  Territory,  memorial  of  international  council  of  Indian  Territory 

against  granting  right  of  way  to 199 

lands  of  live  civilized,  protests  against 201 

Indian  reserves,  right  of  way  for  38 

Rations,  are  being  gradually  reduced  among  Crow  ("reek  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux 103 

Government  supplies,  too  bountifully  to  Indians IK) 

in  an  Indian  school,  eternal  vigilance  required  for  preservation  of 320 

none  issued  to  Nez  Percys  in  Idaho 153 

reissuing  of,  to  Poncas  and  Pawnees,  necessitated  by  drought 169 

Read,  number  of  Indians  who  can,  table '130 

Records  of  Indian  Office  as  to  transfer  of  Indian  lands  should  be  legalized 40 

Redwood  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,402 

Red  Lake  Reserve,  Minn.,  right  of  way  through  for  Rainy  Lake  and  Southwestern  Railroad  42 

Religion,  progress  of,  among  Omahas  encouraging 235 

Religious  creed  oi  Indians  of  Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,part  Christian  and  part  Pagan 203 

denominations, agencies  formerly  assigned  to ^(->- 

influences,  Indian  school   children  susceptible  to  499 

societies,  amounts  contributed  by,  for  Indian edcuation  and  churches,  table 431 

expend  more  money  for  Indian  school  buildings  than  does  Government..  19 

provisions  of  allotment  act,  setting  apart  lands  for,onIndian  reserves 5,358 

work  among  five  civilized  tribes,  by  various  denominations 192 

Hampton  students....* _ 347,350 

Oneidas,  carried  on  by  Episcopalians  and  Methodists 310 

on  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  carried  on  by  United  Presbyterians 278 

(See  Churches  and  Missions.) 

Removal  of  Big  Jim's  band  of  Absentee  Shawnees  to  their  reserve  entails  serious  loss 178 

Eastern  Cherokeesto  Indian  Territory  suggested ?7 

Jicarilla  Apaches  from  Mescaleroto  Southern  Ute  Agency  <-,249 

MokohokoBand  of  Sac  and  Fox  from  Kansas  to  Indian  Territory 64 

one  hundred  Pottawatomies  to  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserve 313 

settlers  from  San. Juan  River  countrv.  New  Mexico '"?? 

Reservation,  Colorado  River,  a  desert  without  irrigation ••••.••  8;* 

Tide  River,  Cal.,  mostly  worthless;  timber  strip  should  be  restored  to  public 

domain *                     •  ° 

Reservations,  areas  of,  proportion  tillable,  "table {£ 

_          areas  and  authority  for  establishment  of,  table -••-. d°* 

Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi,  award  for  damages  caused  by,  to  Chippewas 07 

Riggs,  Alfred  L.,  superintendent  Santee  normal  training  school,  report  of.. .. -!•-> 

Road,  wagon,  appropriation  asked  to  construct  from  Hoopa  Valley  to  public  road JV 

Robinson,  Charles,  superintendent  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  reportot ••;•••"•;;•  ,_Q   **" 

Rogue  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 440,442,458,470 


Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of. 
icy,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Spencer  . 
Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  ot  Agent  Yatt 
Reserve,  Cal.,  removal  of  trespassers  from 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Spencer *%~ 

52 
Runaways  from  Fort  Stevenson  school*. "7.3"T."7..... ........ 319 


—  —  — a~  ***-.*  ,  ^im.]  annual  icjjui  t  Oi  JVgGllti  a^outoi   

.Uound  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  ot  Agent  Yates 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent Neal ••••• ••••-■ 1<6 

and  Iowa  Reserves  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Iowas  consent,  Sac  and  £ox  re- 
fuse  consent  to  sale  of • 
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Sac  and  Fox,  Mokohoko  band  of,  removed  from  Kansas  and  enrolled  at  agency  in  Indian  T 64, 177 

of  .Mississippi,  are  mostly  blanket  Indians 177 

of  Missouri,  number  and  condition  of 202 

Reserve  in  Nebraska,  act  amending  act  for  sale  of. 355 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,452,  154,  166 

Salem  school,  Oregon,  report  of  Superintendent  Lee 334 

pupils  of,  purchase  by  their  labor  tract  of  land  for 334 

Salmon  canning  industry  should  be  developed  among  silet/.  Indians 273 

fishery,  fraud  upon  Warm -Spring  Indians,  in  regard  to 277,280 

{See  Fisheries.) 

Sanitary  condition  of  Blackfeet  better  than  most  Indians,  due  to  remote  location 212 

<  arlisle  school  greatly  improved 341 

<  'rows  better  than  last  year 218 

Eastern  Cherokees,  excellent 265 

Fort  Belknap  Indians,  fair,  with  scrofulous  and  consumptive  tend- 
encies   224 

Hampton  students,  improvement  in 346 

Indians,  ( 'olorado  River  Agency,  wretched,  venereal  diseases  prevail...  85 

improvement  in 51 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  good 204 

Quapaw  Agency,  miasmatic  and  pulmonary  diseases  prevail..  175 

Quinaielt  Agency,  report  of  physician  on 295 

statistics  showing 470 

Menomonees,  report  of  Dr.  Cleary 309 

Mescalero  Apaches  improved 272 

M  tSSion  Indians  good,  except  for  whooping-COUgh  and  measles 93 

NVrf    York    Indians  same  for  several   years,  diseases    mainly  hered- 
itary and  incurable 264 

Otoes  comparatively  good 171 

Poncas  poor,  Byphilis,  consumption,  and  Bcrofula  prevail 169 

Rosebud  Sioux  gradually  improving I2t; 

Santee  Sioux  poor,  owing  to  scrofula  and  unhealthy  living 213 

Southern  Dtesgood,  death  rate  decreasing 98 

Western  Shoshones  good,  births  exceed  deaths 248 

White  Earth  <  ihippewas  good,  cicept  epidemic  of  measles 21 1 

Yakamas,  report  of  Dr.  W.  ( ;.  Cdfe 3U6 

Disease  and  Health.) 

San  Juan  country,  NavajOS  unjustly  deprived  of  access  to,   settlers  removed 71,258 

San  Puells,  refuse  anything  from  <  1-ovi  rnment,  live  mostly  by  stock-raising ii*8 

statistics  in  regard  to 444 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Hill 236 

Sat -ops.  Dumber  and  condition  of 293, 294 

School  and  schools — 

Addresses  of  superintendents  of 495 

Albuquerque,  report  of  superintendent  Burke 330 

Anion";  live,  civilized  tribes,  number,  attendance,  description  of 188, 102 

Appropriations  for,  should  be  increased...; 1, 16 

Attendance  at,  table 395 

Barn,  Shoshone  Agency,  burned 314 

Boarding,  Absentee  Shawnee,  good  crops  raised  by 170 

Blackfeet  Agency,  has  all  pupils  it  can  accommodate 212 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  well  attended 158 

( iolorado  River  Reserve,  report  Ella  Burton,  superintendent 85 

Comanches  wish                     be  from  Kiowas 108 

contract,  Menomonee,  industries  taught  at 300 

statistics  relating  to 4o:{ 

Crow  Creek  well  conducted,  addition  to  building  needed 105 

<  'row  Agency,  progressing  satisfactorily,  report  of  Superintendent  Beadle  217,218 

Eastern  ( Iherokee,  well  located  and  managed 265 

Flathead  Agency,  are  excellent  institutions 222 

Fort  I  leek  Agency,  crowded  by  system  of  compulsory  attendance 227 

( Irand  Ronde,  expense  of  less  than  $100  per  capita 267 

Kaw,  progress  of  pupils  satisfactory,  conduct  admirable 108 

Kiowa,  not  as  successful  as  usual 164 

Klamath  Reserve,  well  taught  industrially 268 

Makah,  lias  larger  attendance  than  ever  before 291 

Menomonee,  attendance  greater  than  accommodations 308 

.Mescalero  Apaches  not  interested  in,  but  pupils  do  well 250 

Mo. i ii is  Pueblos  anxious  for 260 

Navajo,  little  progress  made  by,  sick  pupils  neglected  by  physician L'">8 

needed  at  Round  Valley  Agency  instead  of  day  schools <  5 

for  ChippeWas  of  Michigan ~(,7 

Nevada  appropriates  $10,000  for  establishment  of,  at  (.'arson  City 215 

Nez  Perce  Agency  removed  to  Fort  Lapwai 154 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  threeasfullasaccommodationsadmit.  297 

Omaha,  iilhd  to  full  capacity  without  Compulsion 235 

Otoe,  report   of  Superintendent  Hutchison 172 

( *ima  Agency,  over  crowded,  children  turned  away 87 

Ponca,  reached  high  standard  of  excellence 170 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  three,  well  organized  ami  fairly  attended 2<>5 

Pyramid  Lake,  successful,  industries  carefully  taught 215 

Quinaielt,  efficiently  managed 296 

Sac  and  Fox,  located  on  poor  land 170 

Indian  Territory,  improvement  in 313 

Santee,  n  lore  steady  at  tendance  at  than  hitherto,  industrial  work  prominent  210 

Shoshone,  n  failure  during  part  of  the  year 315 

should  be  established  by  Government  for  Fort  Belknap  Agency 225 

on  lloopa  Valley  Reserve 00, 
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Boarding  Siletz,  badly  managed 271 

Sisseton  Agency,  many  industries  taught  in 128 

Sine-masho,  feeling  of  Indians  against  superintendent 278 

St.  Marie's,  Turtle  Mountain,  a  success  in  spite  of  great  obstacles 1 L3 

two  and  live  day  for  Standing  Bock  Sioux,  well  managed 131 

twoQuapaw  Agency,  well  attended  and  conducted 171,175,170 

Uintah,  improvement  in i'si 

Umatilla,  disputes  as  to  management  of 275 

Warm  Springs,  managed  efficiently 278 

White  Earth  Agency,  special  industrial  training  given  at 210 

Wichita,  successfully  conducted,  should  be  enlarged 164 

Winnebago,  a  failure  during  most  of  the  year 234 

Yakama, successful,  but  not  enough  farm  work  done 306 

Yankton,  reportof  Superintendent  Selden  on  condition  and  improvement  of  147 

well  attended  and  conducted 143 

Buildings,  additional,  needed  for  Winnebago  school 234 

( Cantonment,  Indian  Territory,  almost,  in  ruins 150 

<  Carlisle,  new,  paid  for  by  pupils  and  friends  of  school 341 

Congress  should  remove  restriction  as  to  cost  of 18 

(  row,  addition  to  needed 217 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  being  erected  by  Miss  Howard 

day,  in  process  of  erection  at  Tongue  Diver ■ 230 

erected  lor  Salem  school 334 

fine,  completed  by  Catholics  on  (  row  Reserve 218 

Fort  Stevenson,  burned 319 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  should  be  enlarged 227 

handsome  new,  erected  by  Catholics  at  (.'row  Creek 105 

mission,  Shoshone  Eeserve,  unfortunately  located  and  must  be  rebuilt 315 

more  needed  for  Genoa  school 328 

needed  for  Ouray  Agency 282 

seven  new  built,  C  keyenne  River  Agency 101 

new  needed  at  Chilocco 499 

new  should  be  erected  at  Umatilla  Agency;  old  in  bad  condition 275 

put  ui>  by  Queets  with  little  Government  assistance 293 

Quapaw,  burned il>l,  175 

Quinaielt  Agency,  unfit  Tor  occupancy 295 

Santee  Sioux,  enlarged  during  year 240 

Uintah,  not  lit  for  the  purpose 281 

Warm  Springs,  in  bad  slate 280 

Yankton  Agency,  dangerous  for  want  of  repairs 143 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  annual  report  of  Captain  Pratt,  U.  S.  Army,  superintendent..  338 

(  hickasaw  negroesdenied  privilege  of 193 

Chilocco,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Branharn 496 

<  oiville  Agency  buildings  should  be  turned  into  290 

( Compulsory  attendance  at,  should  be  enforced 319 

Cost  of  maintaining,  table 3J5 

Day,  among  Mission  Indians  a  success,  all  av(  raging  15 pupils  should  be  continued...  93 

contract,  .statistics  relating  to 404 

ni  Cherokee,  live,  well  patronized,  do  much  good 205 

Flandreau,  has  average  attendance  of  23 211 

1  'ort  Belknap  Agency,  as  satisfactory  as  day  school  can  lie 224 

Jamestown,  better  attended  than  usual 292 

La  Pointe  Agency,  eleven,  contract  and  Government 312 

Lemhi  Agency,  doing  fairly,  butshould  bea  boarding  school 152 

Lower  Brule,  a  remarkable -success,  industries  taught 107,108 

Mackinac  Agency,  attendance  at,  small 207 

Modoc  and  Miami,  well  attended 174 

Oneidas  have  six 310 

Papago,  has  all  pupils  building  will  accommodate 88 

Peoria,  poorly  attended  owing  to  parly  feeling  in  tribe 174 

1  onca,  report  of  Superintendent  John  E.  Smith 242 

public,  twenty-nine  supported  by  State  of  New  York 263 

Queets, has  done  much  for  tribe 294,290 

Quillehute,  largely  attended,  issue  of  clothing  to  pupils  of,  wise 291 

Stockbridge,  poorly  attended,  children  less  educated  than  were  their  fathers ...  310 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  not  prosperous 97 

thirteen  ,  on  Rosebud  Reserve .• 125 

Turtle  Mountain,  small  attendance  because  ehildrenneed  clothing 113,116 

two  Government,  among  Pueblos  have  done  fairly  well 201 

two  Presbyterian,  on  Devils  Lake  Reserve  taught  in  Sioux  language 113 

Walker  Diver,  filled  to  utmost  capacity 210 

Western  Shoshone,  well  taught  and  attended 248 

Eastern, education  of  Indians  at, an  injury 118 

pupils  of,  placed  among  farmers  with  beneficial  results 17 

Employes,  names  of,  and  salariespaid 405 

Exhibition,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  surprisingly  creditable 114 

excites  much  interest  among  Yankton  Sioux 143 

given  by  Carlisle  students 18,341 

Expenditures  for,  made  by  Bureau  Catholic  Indian  Missions 501 

Farm,  Chilocco,  crops  raised ^ 498 

42  acres,  cultivated  by  school  boys  Yankton  Agency 143 

Fort  Stevenson,  abundance  of  vegetables  raisedbon ,  318 

Genoa, abundance  of  grain  raised  on 325 

of  490  acres  cultivated  by  pupils  of  Haskell  Institute 321 

value  of  supplies  raised  on 404 

Fort  Totten  should  be  abandoned  by  troops  and  used  for 113 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  report  Superintendent  Scott , 317 

INT  87  v  2 87 
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School  and  schools— Continued. 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  report  of  Superintendent  Chase 325 

Hampton,  Va.,  report  of  Superintendents.  C.  Armstrong 313 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  report  of  Superintendent  Robinson 320 

Hope,  Springfield,  Dak.,  pupils  of,  taught  variety  of  industries 210 

Keams  Canon,  report  of  Superintendent  Gallaher  on 317 

Laws  of  Choctaw  Nation 187 

Manual  labor,  Tonawanda  Reserve,  a  failure  and  closed 263 

Mission,  among  five  civilized  tribes,  number,  attendance,  etc 188, 192 

boarding,  carried  on  by  American  Missionary  Association  at  Fort  Berthold...  119, 122 

one  Catholic,  one  Episcopal,  among  Rosebud  Sioux 125 

St.  Paul's,  report  of  Jane  H.  Johnston,  principal 1 48 

Sissiton  Agency,  potent  factor  in  civilization 128,12!) 

three  among  Pueblos 262 

Yankton  Agency,  influence  for  good  of,  incalculable 144 

Catholic,  carried  oil  on  Pottawatomie  Keserve,  Ind  T 178 

contract, Colville,  admirably  conducted 2S'J 

Cceur  d'Alene,  admirably  managed 289 

Tongue  River,  prospers  under  great  obstacles 230 

Tulalip,  report  of  Superintendent  Simon 300 

day,  eleven,  among  Pueblos  have  done  fairly  well 2G2 

maintained  by  Congregationalists, Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  among 

Standing  Kock  Sioux 133 

Presbyterian, Yankton  Agency,  taught  in  Dakota  language II I 

two  Presbyterian,  among  Rosebud  Sioux 125 

established  by  Catholics  for  Fort  Belknap  Indians 225 

."Mennonite,  two,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  well  conducted 15'J,  161 

llalstead,  Kans.,  promises  good  results 1(52 

successfully  conducted  by  Unitarian  Association  on  Crow  Keserve 21s 

Nez  Perec's,  anxious  for 288 

None  at  Ouray  Agency 282 

Number  of  and  attendance  at,  tables 15 

On  reservations,  Indians  should  be  educated  at,  in  preference  to  distant  schools 113 

reserves,  teaching  of  other  than  English  language  in,  prohibited 22 

Opposition  of  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  to,  passing  away 124 

Orphan,  among  Choctaws  and  Chcrokces 188,271 

Public,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 00  Carlisle  students  attend 313 

Reports,  quarterly,  should  give  information  as  to  industrial  pursuits  of  pupils 242 

Reservation,  regular  transfers  of  pupils  from,  to  distant  schools  should  be  made  an- 
nually   :>2i 

Rosebud  Sioux  indifferent  to 125 

Salem.  Oregon,  Klamath  children  taken  to,  can  not  stand  climate 268 

report  of  Superintendent  Lee 331 

Santee  normal  training  is  among  the  best  of LI  10 

report  Alfred  L.  Kiggs,  superintendent 213 

Should  be;  elimiated  from  politics 2'JS 

Sitka,  report  Superintendent  Kelly .'{Ill 

Statistics  relating  to,  tables 395, 429 

Superintendent  should  be  appointed  direct  by  Indian  Oilice 27<> 

Teachers,  poor  economy  to  pay  meager  salaries  to 298 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  has  done  much  for  Cattaraugus  Indians 2<>:> 

Wanted  by  Moses  for  his  band 288 

Yuma,  Cal.,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Mary  O'Ncil 500 

{Sec  Education,  Pupils,  and  Students.) 

Scott,  Ceo.  W.,  superintendent  Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dak.,  report  of 317 

John  B„  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  New,  annual  report  of 217 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  success  of  attempt  to  place  on  homesteads,  doubtful 53 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,446,452,466 

(See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Selden,  Perry,  superintendent  Yankton  boarding-school,  report  of 1 17 

Seneca  reservations  in  New  York,  claim  of  Ogdcn  Land  Company  to,  should  be  extinguished  75 

Benecas  lack  industry  and  energy 173 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,440,  452,  456,  466,470 

Settlers,  Indian  lands  released  under  allotment  act  shall  be  disposed  of  only  to 5 

in  San  Juan  country  deny  Navajos  access  to  river  and  are  removed 72,  I7C> 

removed  from  Crow  Creek  complain  of  delay  in  removal 106 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  are  thrifty,  never  have  had  Government  rations ]7.s 

Dig  Jim's  band,  removal  of  to  their  reserve,  a  hardship  bravely  born..  178 

Black  Bob,  frauds  in  purchase  of  lands  of,  in  Kansas 65 

Quapaw  Agency,  are  a  non-progressive  tribe 173 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,  452,466 

Sheehan, T.  J., Wnite  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  annual  report  of 2<>.S 

Sheep  and  horses,  large  numbers  of,  owned  by  Navajos 253 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jones '. 313 

Keserve,  executive  order  setting  apart  portion  of,  as  military  reserve 383 

Shoshones,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  are  disposed  to  settle  down  and  labor 1 19 

statistics  in  regard  to 434,  410,  416,  450,  456,  460,  464,  170,  171 

Western  should  have  fewer  blankets  and  teepee  cloth,  more  lumber  and  schools.  218 

Silctz  Agency,  Oregon,  Indians  of,  statistics  in  regard  to 412,  458,  470 

annual  report  of  Agent  Lane 270 

Simon,  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  school,  report  of 300 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak.,  condition  and  progress  of. 99 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  history  of 109 

Fort  Peck  Agency.    (See  Fort  Peck.) 

Pine  Ridge,  condition  and  progress  of. , 122 

Reserve  should  be  divided 103 

reserves,  Dak.,  rights  of  way  through  for  railroads 42,43 
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Sioux,  Santee,  industrious  and  engaged  in  variety  of  occupations 237 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  history  of  years'  work  among ]30 

Yankton,  history  of  year's  work  among 310 

statistics  in  regard  to 432,434,438,448,454,450,402, 101,  108 

Sisseton  Agency,  I);ik.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jenkins 127 

S'Klallams, statistics  in  regard  to Ill 

S'Kokomish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 444, 100,472 

Smith,  John  E.,  superintendent  Ponca  day  school,  report  of 242 

Snakes,  decrease  in  population  of,  should  be  removed  to  better  location 208,270 

statistics  in  regard  to 440,458,470 

Soldiers.     (See  Military.) 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stollsteimer 90 

Spokanes,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with 31 

Lower,  strive  to  be  industrious  and  self-supporting 287 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,458,472 

I  Ipper,  pass  their  time  gambling  and  drinking,  should  goto  Cujurd'Alene  Reserve..         289 

Squaxins,  statistics  in  regard  to 444,400,472 

Standing,  A.  J.,  report  on  condition  of  students  returned  from  eastern  schools  to  Osage 107 

Standing-Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin , 130 

Stealing  of  agency  property,  employe  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for 314 

Stephan,  J.  A.,  director  Bureau  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  report  of 500 

Stevens,  Mark  W.,  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  annual  report  of 200 

Stock  and  implements  issued  to  Winnebagoes,  more  needed 232 

cattle,  herd  ot  one  thousand  and  sixty  issued  Crows,  more  needed 217 

cattle,  paid  Kiowasand  Comanches  for  use  of  grazing  lands 103 

eighty-lour  head  issued  to  Sioux  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  agencies 103 

live  hundred  and  twenty  head  issued  to  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 100 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  loss  of  small  compared  with  loss  of  stockmen  outside  reserve  229 

issued  to  Mescalero  Apaches  not  well  eared  for 240 

laws,  Indians  can  not  understand,  whites  take  advantage  of  ignorance 290 

of  Pima  Indians  stolen  by  whites  80 

one  hundred  and  thirty  head  issued  to  Poncas  . 170 

owned  by  Indians,  table  _         403 

raising,  Colorado  River  Reserve,  up-hill  work  84 

engaged  in  considerably  by  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 315 

most  remunerative  industryfor  Indiansof  Klamath  Reserve . 208 

principal  occupation  of  Navajoes 253 

should  be  furnished  Tonkawas  171 

three  hundred  head  issued  to  Pine  Ridge  Indians 123 

Yakama  Agency,  sale  of 303 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees  should  have  land.3  allotted,  and  be  thrown  ontheirown  resources  310 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,400,  174 

Stollsteimer,  Chn.  P.,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  annual  report  of '. 90 

Saint  Regis  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 410,  150 

Students,  returned,  at  Pima  Agency  are  enterprising  and  have  large  farms 80 

building  for  home  for,  being  erected  by  Miss  Howard,  at  Crow  Creek....  100 

difficulties  encountered  by,  in  their  homes 328,329 

from  Carlisle  to  Osage  Agency,  history  of. 107 

eastern  schools,  do  not  work  so  well  as  those  educated  on  reserves..  159 

Pueblo,  some  doing  well,  others  not 262 

Hampton,  record  of 352 

Salem  school,  good  report  of 335 

in  condition  of.  much  to  commend  and  much  to  deplore 342 

persistent  effort  made  to  induce  them  to  take  up  old  customs 100,108 

(See  Pupils.) 

Suicide  of  Blackfoot  Indian  to  escape  arrest 213 

Summers,  .J.  V.,Quapaw  Agency,  Ind  T., annual  report  of 172 

Sumner,  Col.  E.  V.,  vigorous  and  wise  action  of  in  removing  settlers  from  Oklahoma 18,58 

Superstitution  still  dominates  most  Yankton  Sioux 130 

Suppai  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 430 

Supplies  for  Blackfeet  Agency,  for  the  first  time  sufficient  for  needs  of  Indians 214 

quality  and  quantity  furnished,  good  and  sufficient 98 

subsistence,  furnished,  of  good  quality 101 

Survey  made  of  northern  boundary  of  Flathead  Reservation 221 

needed  of  western  boundary  of  Sioux  Reserve 135 

of  Pueblo  reserves  needed  to  prevent  trespass  and  contention ". 261 

their  allotments,  S'Kokomish  Indians  pay  for 297 

"Warm  Springs  Reserve,  carefully  made  and  substantially  marked 277 

should  be  confirmed  in  spite  of  complaints 277 

Yankton  Sioux  forcibly  oppose 140 

Surveys  of  reservations,  appropriation  of  $100,000  for G,8S 

proceeding  to  extent  of  appropriations  allowed 25, 107 

Swinomish  Indians,  crops,  etc.,  raised  by 299 

statistics  in  regard  to 444, 460, 4*72 

T. 

Talbott,W.H.,Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of 299 

Taxation,  liability  of  Pueblos  to,  by  territory,  questionable,  result  disastrous 74 

Teninoes,  statistics  in  regard  to  442,458,472 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  number  and  condition 278 

Timber  depredations  on  Indian  lands,  legislation  needed  to  prevent '. 26 

on  Tulalip  and  Madison  Reserves  should  furnish  handsome  revenue  to  Indians 299 

strip  containing,  on  Tule  River  Reserve,  should  be  restored  to  public  domain ..  95 

Towaconies,  statistics  in  regard  to 434 

Tonasket  drinks  and  behaves  badly 289 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Upshaw 229 

Tonkawas,  statistics  in  regard  to 430, 152, 400 
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Tonkawas  worked  well  for  first  time,  but  crops  a  failure 171 

Trader,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  gives  general  satisfaction,  superintends  Sunday  school 2138 

needed  at  Neah  Bay  Agency 292 

Traders,  practice  of,  in  taking  articles  in  pawn  from  Navajoes,  stopped 25(5 

should  be  in  sympathy  with  Administration 256 

Trades  taught  in  Indian  schools 317,318,321,323,326,331,336,339,340,345,497 

(.S'ee  Apprentices.) 

Transportation,  interstate  commerce  law  increases  cost  of 4 

{See  Freighting.) 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Bloods  of  Canada,  and  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency 221 

Trespass  by  whites  on  stock,  Pima  Indians  suffer  from 86 

on  timber  and  coal,  no  law  to  protect  lands  of  five  civilized  tribes  from L98 

Trespassers,  Eastern  Cherokee  lands  held  by,  should  be  restored  to  Indians 265 

on  Indian  lands,  legislation  needed  to  better  prevent 26 

Mission  Indian  reserves,  removal  of 51,92 

removal  of,  from  Pound  Valley  Reserve,  Cal 52 

white  and  cattle,  removed  from  Kiowa  Reserve  by  Indian  police 105 

with  cattle,  removed  from  Sioux  Reserve 100 

(Set  Intruders.) 

Trusl  funds  and  trust  lands,  transactions  in 369 

Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Talbott 299 

Tule  River  Agency,  Cab,  annual  report  of  Agent  Belknap ...  95 

consolidated  with  Mission  Agency 19 

Reserve,  should  be  sold  and  proceeds  used  to  purchase  farms  for  Indians 96 

Tules,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,  148,  162 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas, condition  of 115 

Reserve  so  overcrowded  that  allotments  can  not  be  made 116 

Tuscaroras,  statistics  in  regard  to 110,150, 170 

U. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  Agent  Byrnes 281 

Uncompahgre  Reserves,  act  giving  right  of  way  through,  for  Utah  Midland  Rail- 
road          367 

Reserve,  executive  order  setting  apart  portion  of,  as  military  reserve 382 

Ukiesand  Wylackies,  statistics  in  regard  t<> 430,  148,462 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Coffey 27'i 

commission,  diminished  Umatilla  Reserve  selected  by :>2 

Reserve,  Indians  satisfied  with  bill  for  reducing,  and  alloting  lauds 273 

Pmatillas,  statistics  in  regard  to 442,  158,  172 

Umpquas, statistics  in  regard  to 440, 112,  158,  I7<> 

Union  Agency,  -hid.  'I".,  an  nun  1  report  of  Agent  Owen ixo 

Upshaw,  Robert  I..,  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  229 

Ute  oid  break,  alleged,  wasan  outbreak  of  whites  upon  Utes 79 

Reserve,  uncertainty  of  eastern  boundary  line  of 79 

trouble  in  Colorado,  history  of 283 

Utes,  attacks  upon,  by  <  'olorado  militia  and  p..sso 81,284 

overpayment  to,  adjusted |.> 

restitution  of  property  of,  taken  by  Colorado  citizens  demanded 285 

Southern,  some  making  progress,  others  of  roving  disposition 98 

.statistics  in  regard  to 432,  1 12,  1 18,  458,  402,  172 

Uintah  and  White  River,  are  blanket  Indians  and  work  but  little 281 


Visiting  by  Indians,  prohibition  of,  conduces  to  order  and  stops  raids 215 

practice  of,  detrimental,  should  be  entirely  prohibited 238 

Voth,  II.  R.,supt.Mennonite  Mission,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  annual  report  of 101 

W. 

Wacos,  statistics  in  regard  to 434 

Walla  Wallas,  statist  ies  in  regard  to  112,   158,  172 

status  of 273 

Umatilla  Reserve.    (See  Umatilla.) 

Ward,  John  S.,  Mission  Agency,   <  'al.,  annual  report  of 01 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wheeler 276 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 442,  158,  172 

Warner,  Jesse  F.,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  annual  report  of. 232 

Wascoes,  statistics  in  regard  to _ 142,  458,  172 

•                 Warm  Springs  Reserve,  number  and  condition  of. 278 

West,  .lames  R.,  appointed  allotment  agent 7 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  New.  annual  report  of  Agent  Scott 217 

Wheat,  seed,  should  be  purchased  from  surplus  raised  by  Kiowas,  Comanches, and  Wichitas..  101 

Wheeler,  Jason,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 270 

Whipple,  Rev.  H.  B.,  appointed  member  of  Northwest  Indian  <  !ommission 28 

Whisky  and  hard  cider  the  bane  of  the  .New  York  Indians 203 

drinking  and  gambling  almost  suppressed  among  Spokanes 287 

Moses  and  his  band  addicted  to 288 

none  used  by  Fort  Belknap  Indians 221 

sale  of,  to  Indians,  detective  for  Coville  Agency  needed  to  prevent 289 

difficulty  in  obtaining  conviction  for "289 

less   frequent  since    United    States  commissioner  and   marshal 

were  appointed  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 178 

one  ease  prosecuted 300 

white  man  arrested  for,  but  released  on  insufficient  evidence 216 
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Whisky  sellers,  number  of,  arrested  and  turned  over  to  United  States  marshal 228 

sillers  punished,  number  of,  table 431 

Tonasket  drinks,  and  gives  to  his  people 289 

{See  Drunkenness  and  Liquor.) 
White  Earth  Agency,  agreements  made  with  Indians  of,  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission  ...  28 

Minn.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheehan 208 

Reservation,  Minn.,  Chippewas  of,  desire  allotments 66 

Reserve,  Minn.,  Chippewas  of,  desire  ratification  of  agreement  with  North- 
west Commission GG,  120 

Whites  adopted  into  Indian  tribes  usually  cause  trouble 173,  179 

arrested  by  Indian  police  for  horse  stealing, 211 

unlaw  fully  on  Indian  reserves,  number  of,  table 448 

Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands,  statistics  in  regard  to 434,452,464 

hive  done  more  work  than  ever  before,  but  bad  season  for  crops 163 

{See  Kiowa). 

Wichuninis,  statistics  in  regard  to 430 

Williams,  GL  I).,  ( 'hcyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  lnd.  T.,  annual  report  of 155 

WiNiams,  M.  C,  Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  annual  report  of. 261 

Williamson,  Henry  J*].,  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of 2>H5 

"Williamson,  Rev.  John  P.,  report  of  Presbyterian  mission  work  among  Yankton  Sioux 149 

Wift-oughby,  <  harles,  Quinaielt  Agency,  annual  report  of 293 

Wilson,  A.  M..  appointed  to  locate  Florida  Seminoles  on  homesteads 53 

Windmill,  (or  pumping  water,  erected  at  Sisseton  Agency 129 

Winnebago  Reservation,  allotments  on,  commenced 68 

Winnebagoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 438,446,456,468 

unusual  interest  in  farming  manifested  by  232 

Women.  Navajo,  have  estates  separate  from  their  husbands 254 

Women's  National  Indian  Association  send  missionary  to  Fort  Hall  Agency 151 

Wright,  John  V.,  appointed  on  Northwest  Indian  Commission 28 

Wyandottes  are  good  average  farmers 173 

statistics  in  regard  to 436,452,466 

Wylackies  and  Ukies,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 


Yakama  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Prfestly 302 
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